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I  leave  thee  to  thy  happiness. 

As  one  too  near  to  love- 
As  one  V\l  think  of  but  to  bless, 

While  wretchedly  I  rove ; 
And  oh  !  when  iorrow*s  cup  I  drink, 

All  bitter  though  it  be ; 
How  sweet  to  me  Hwill  be  \o  think 

It  holds  no  drop  for  thee. 


Then  fare  thee  well !  an  exile  now, 
Without  a  friend  or  home ; 

With  anguish  written  on  my  brow 
About  the  world  I  roam ; 

For  all  my  dreams  of  bliss  are  over- 
rate bade  them  all  depart— 

And  I  must  leave  my  native  shore 
In  brokenness  of  heart. 
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Stjmmcr  is  here,  and  her  whole  world  of  wealth 
is  spread  out  before  us  in  prodigal  array.  "  The 
woods  and  groves  have  darkened  and  thickened  into 
ooe  impervious  mass  of  sober,  uniform  green ;  and 
having,  for  a  while,  ceased  to  exercise  the  more 
active  functions  of  the  Spring,  are  resting  from  their 
labors  in  that  state  of  *  wise  passiveness'  which  we, 
in  virtue  of  our  infinitely  greater  wisdom,  know  so 
little  how  to  enjoy.  In  Winter  the  trees  may  be 
supposed  to  sleep  in  a  state  of  insensible  inactivity, 
and  in  Spring  to  be  laboring  with  the  flood  of  new 
life  that  is  pressing  through  their  veins,  and  forcing 
them  to  perform  the  offices  attached  to  their  exist- 
ence. But  in  Summer,  having  reached  the  middle 
term  of  their  annual  life,  they  pause  in  their  appointed 


course,  and  then,  if  ever,  taste  the  nourishment  they 
take  in,  and  'enjoy  the  air  they  breathe.'  And  he 
who,  sitting  in  Summer  time  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
spreading  tree,  can  see  its  branches  fan  the  soft 
breeze  as  it  passes,  and  hear  its  polished  leaves 
whisper  and  twitter  to  each  other  like  birds  at  love- 
making,  and  yet  can  feel  any  thing  like  an  assurance 
that  it  does  not  enjoy  its  existence,  knows  little  of 
the  tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  own." 

The  animal  creation  seem  oppressed  with  languor  . 
during  this  hot  season,  and  either  seek  the  recesses 
of  woods,  or  resort  to  pools  and  streams,  to  cool 
their  bodies  and  quench  their  thirst. 

On  the  nuisy  bank 
Some  ruminating  lie ;  while  othen  stand 
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Half  in  the  flood,  and,  often  bendinff,  sip 
The  circling  surface.    In  the  middle  droops 
The  strong,  bborioua  ox.  of  honest  front. 
Which  incomposed  he  shakes ;  and  from  his  sides 
The  troublous  insects  lashes  with  bis  tail, 
Returning  still.    Amid  his  subjects  safe 
Slumbers  the  monarch  swain ;  his  careless  arm 
Thrown  round  his  head  on  downy  moss  sustained, 
Here  laid  his  scrip,  with  wholesome  viands  filled, 
There,  listening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 

Thomson. 

Notwithstanding  the  heat  has  parched  the  song- 
sters of  the  grove  into  silence,  there  is  still  an  audi- 
ble music  in  nature — 

ThegnaU 
Their  murmuring  small  trumpets  sounden  wide. 

Sfbnber. 


L^  >     And  John  Keats  points  to  another  source  of  melody — 


The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  do:)d ; 

When  ull  the  birds  are  fniut  with  the  hot  son, 

And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  u  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead ; 

That  is  the  grasshopper's. 

The  insect  tribe,  however,  are  peculiarly  active 
and  vigorous  in  the  hottest  weather.  These  minute 
creatures  are,  for  the  most  part,  annual,  being  hatched 
in  the  Spring,  and  dying  at  the  approach  of  Winter : 
they  have  therefore  no  time  to, lose  in  indolence,  but 
must  make  the  most  of  their  thort  existence ;  espe- 
cially as  their  most  perfect  state  continues  only 
during  a  part  of  their  lives.  How  appropriately  may 
Anacreon's  celebrated  address  to  the  Cicada  be  ap- 
plied to  many  of  the  happy  creatures  which  sport  in 
the  sunshine — 

Blissful  insect !  what  crin  be 

In  happiness  compared  to  thee  ? 

Fed  Willi  nourishment  divine. 

The  dewy  morning's  sweetest  wine; 

Nature  waits  upon  thee  still. 

And  thy  fragrant  cup  does  fill, 

Ail  the  fielcU  that  thou  dost  see, 

All  the  plints  belong  to  thee; 

All  that  Summer  hours  produce, 

Fertile  made  with  ripening  juice ; 

Man  for  thee  does  sow  nnd  plough, 

Farmer  he,  nnd  landlord  thou  1 

Thee  the  hinds  with  gladness  hear, 

Prophet  of  the  ripenra  year  I 

To  thee  alone  of  all  the  earth. 

Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  mirth : 

Happy  creature  I  happy  thou. 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know. 

But  when  thou  'st  drank,  and  danced,  and  sung 

Thy  fill,  the  flow'ry  leaves  among. 

Sated  with  the  glorious  feast, 

Thou  retir'st  to  endless  rest. 

Now  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  all  its  luxury  the  delight- 
ful amusement  of  bathing;  and  happy  is  the  SMrim- 
mer,  who  alone  is  able  to  enjoy  the  full  pleasure  of 
this  healthful  exercise.  The  power  of  habit  to  im- 
prove the  natural  faculties  is  in  nothing  more  appa- 
rent than  in  the  art  of  swimming.  Man,  w^ithout 
practice,  is  utterly  imable  to  support  himself  in  the 
water.  Thomson  finely  describes  this  delightful 
recreation — 

The  sprightly  youth 
Speeds  to  the  well-known  pool,  whose  crystal  depth 
A  sandy  bottom  shows.    Awhile  he  stands 
Gazing  the  inverted  landscape,  half  afraid 
To  meditate  the  blue  profound  below ; 
Then  plunges  headlons;  down  the  circling  flood. 
His  ebon  tresses,  and  Fiis  rosy  cheek 
Instant  emerge ;  and  through  the  obedient  wave. 
At  each  short  breathing  by  nis  lip  repelled. 
With  arms  and  legs  according  well,  ne  makes, 
As  humor  leads,  an  easy-wiiraing  path ; 
While,  from  his  polished  sides,  a  dewy  light 
Efiuses  on  the  pleased  spectators  rotma. 
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HAND-PRESS    MAKING. 


We  come  now  to  the  hand-press  room,  to  which 
ibe  several  portioni  of  the  various  forms  of  hand 
presses  are  broa^rfat,  as  finished  in  their  separate  de- 
tails, from  the  various  other  rooms,  and  put  together 
perfectly,  so  that  hence  they  are  fitted  to  be  sent  to 
their  places  of  destination,  and  are  ready  to  go  into 
mgiaat  operation. 

Here  we  find  the  new  improved  job  printing  ma- 
ckae,  -which  is  known  as  the  little  jobber.  This 
press  eombines  the  advantages  of  speed  and  durability 
with  eoevenience,  simplicity  and  cheapness.  It  is 
capable  of  throwing  off  2500  impressions  per  hour 
with  ease,  or  more,  if  the  feed-boy  can  supply  the 
iheets^  ami  niay  even  be  driven  by  the  foot  with  a 
treadle,  and  works  so  still,  that  a  person  standing  a 
few  teet  firona  it,  cannot  hear  it.  The  manner  of  run- 
ning the  bed  is  entirely  original  and  is  done  by  means 
oTa  ciank  and  lever,  which  gives  it  a  slow  and  uni- 
form niotioo  while  the  impression  is  being  taken,  but 
a  qnick  reirogade  movement,  thus  combining  a  slow 
impression  with  speed.  Another  new  feature  of  the 
press  is,  that  the  sheet-flyer  is  so  arranged,  that  no 
VBfcs  pass  around  the  impression  cylinder,  so  that 
whatever  sixed  form  is  worked,  there  are  neither 
tapes  nor  fingers  to  shiA,  thus  obviating  the  only  ob- 
jection to  that  apparatus  for  a  jobbing  press.  It  has 
a  iron  fised  and  fly-board,  and  all  our  recent  im- 
provements, snch  as  an  adjustable  knife  to  the  foun- 
tua,  bearers  for  the  bed,  patent  feed-guides,  etc.  etc. 


The  bed  is  16x13  inches  inside  o(  bearers,  and  ,18x13 
inches  without  bearers.  The  press  occupies  5  feet 
by  3  feet.    Price  $600. 

We  have  also  the  Washington  and  Smith  hand- 
presses,  which  are  generally  used  for  country 
newspaper  printing,  and  which  have  obtained  so 
much  celebrity,  and  are  in  such  exclusive  and  con- 
stant use  in  almost  every  printing  office  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  as  to  render  any  remarks  upon  their  superiority 
unneoessar}'.  They  are  elegant  in  appearance,  sim- 
ple, quick  and  powerful  in  operation,  and  combine 
every  facility  for  the  production  of  superior  printing. 
Each  press  is  tried  in  the  manufactory  and  warranted 
for  one  year. 

Here  again  we  have  the  type-revolving  book  press, 
in  which,  as  in  the  great  fast  printing  type-revolving 
machine,  the  forms  of  type  are  fastened  on  a  portion 
of  the  circumference  of  a  large,  horizontal  cylinder, 
the  remainder  of  which,  slightly  depressed  below 
the  types,  is  used  as  a  distributor  to  supply  the  ink 
which  it  brings  up  from  the  foimfain  to  the  inking 
rollers  which  revolve  against  the  types,  against 
which  again  revolve  the  other  cylinders,  more  or  less 
in  number,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  rotatory 
action  o(  the  type-revolving  cylinder,  to  which  the 
sheets  are  fed,  and  from  which  they  are  taken  up 
and  thrown  off  in  regular  piles  by  self-acting  flyers. 

Inking  machines,  card-printing  presses,  hand-lever 


Graham's    magazine. 


priating  presses,  proof  presses,  copperplate  and  li- 
thographic presses,  are  all  turned  out  from  this  de- 
partment in  that  perfection  which  has  obtained  foe 
the  Messrs.  Hoe  a  celebrity  really  world-wide,  and 
caused  their  names  to  be  known  and  their  improve- 
ments adopted  in  almost  every  country  of  the 
world,  and  that,  too,  through  no  blind  accident  of 
fortune,  but  by  dint  of  real  superiority  and  merit.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  state  that 
hand-presses  of  this  establishment  are  at  this  moment 


in  successful  operation  in  Canada,  the  British  Pro- 
vinces, Cube,  Calcutta,  Mexico, ^ngal,  nay,  even  in 
unimproving,  stationary  China,  where  they  were  in- 
troduced during  the  visit  to  that  strange  country  of 
Mr.  Cutting,  as  United  States  Commissioner. 

Attached  to  the  hand-press  room  is  a  small  cham- 
ber appropriated  to  the  safe-keeping,  sharpening  and 
ordering  all  the  drills  and  edge  tools  of  the  depart- 
ment, under  the  care  of  one  person,  who  is  answer- 
able for  the  safeguard  and  efficiency  of  the  whole. 


LARGE  FAST  PRESS  BUILDING. 


From  thence  we  proceed  to  the  shops  on  two 
iitories,  which  have  been  thrown  together,  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  vast  and  wonderful  fast-printing 
machine,  by  the  removal  of  the  ceiling,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  great  and  complicated  mass  of 
moving  cylinders,  and  to  give  space  for  the'opera- 
tions  of  the  numerous  artisans  employed  upon 
it. 

The  machine  now  in  building,  is  one  of  six  cylin- 
ders, for  the  use  of  the  New  York  Herald,  which 
now  drives  one  of  four  cylinders,  and  is  the  same  in 
almost  every  respect  as  that  of  the  Tribune,  being 
made  with  wide  cylinders  for  the  printing  of  double 
sheets  ;  while  that  of  the  Sun,  with  eight  cylinders, 
is  suitable  only  for  the  smaller  folios  of  that  journal. 
With  regard  to  this  machine,  as  we  shall  notice  it 
more  fully  when  we  come  to  speak  of  it  as  in  opera- 
tion, we  shall  say  no  more  in  this  place  except  that  it 
is  the  head  and  front  of  all  the  wonderful  inventions 
and  improvements  which  now  enable  journals  to  be 
furnished  to  the  world  at  prices  merely  nominal,  their 
vast  and  unheard  of  circulation  compensating  their 
moderate  prices,  and  producing  in  the  gross,  a  highly 
remunerative  profit. 

The  six  cylinder  press  is  calculated  to  throw  off 
twenty-five  hundred  copies  to  each  cylinder,  fed  by 
one  man,  or  an  aggregate  of  fiAeen  thousand  in  the 
single  hour.  The  four  cylinder  press  now  in  opera- 
tion in  the  light  and  beautiful  vault  of  the  Herald,  has 


done  even  more  than  at  this  ratio,  having,  when 
pressed,  actually  thrown  off  twelve  thousand  copies 
in  one  hour.  These  presses  were  first  introduced  by 
the  Messrs.  Hoe  only  some  five  or  six  years  ago ;  and 
their  utmost  calculation,  as  to  the  probable  number 
which  they  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  manufac- 
ture, was  five  and  twenty,  but  so  marvelously  has 
the  demand  exceeded  their  wildest  imaginations  that 
they  have  already  built  sixteen,  one  of  which  is,  as 
we  observed  heretofore,  in  operation  for  La  Patrie,  the 
French  government  organ ;  and  three  more  are  or- 
dered, and  in  progress  of  formation. 

About  four  months  is  required  for  the  erection  of 
one  of  these  splendid  machines,  or  if  extmordinary 
exertions  be  used,  even  a  shorter  time. 

It  is  a  pregnant  fact,  and  one  singularly  corrobora- 
tive of  the  soundness  of  the  writer's  view,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  early  portion  of  this  article  relative  to 
the  effect  of  machinery  in  increasing  rather  tHan  di- 
minishing the  number  of  hands  employed,  or  likely 
to  be  emfdoyed,  in  the  business  of  printing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  daily  augmenting  demand  for  printed 
matter  arising  from  its  cheapness  and  perfection — 
that,  since  the  introduction  of  the  fast-printing  ma- 
chines the  call  for  hand  presses  has  greatly  increased. 
During  the  past  year,  the  sale  of  this  article  alone, 
by  the  Messrs.  Hoe,  rose  to  so  many  as  five  a  week 
dtiring  the  whole  twelve  months ;  in  ail  amounting  to 
two  hundred  and  sixty,  besides  all  the  other  instru- 
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meats  and  appliances  of  the  printers'  and  bookbinders' 
professions. 

AAer  this,  completing  the  press  making  depart- 
ment, we  come  to  the  cylinder  press  rooms,  occupy- 
ing  one  entire  flat  of  the  building,  in  which  we  find 
the  patent  improved  double  cylinder,  the  single  small 
cylinder,  and  the  single  large  cylinder  printing  ma- 
chines, in  every  state  of  progress  from  their  very  in- 
ception to  absolute  perfection. 

These  machines  are  so  excellently  and  clearly 
described  in  the  Messrs.  Hoe's  illustrated  catalogue, 
beautifully  got  up  for  the  use  of  their  customers,  that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  extract  their  words  as 
more  plain  and  comprehensible  than  any  we  could 
readily  substitute  for  them,  we  therefore  give  them 
as  below,  without  doubt  or  hesitation : 

"  The  Double  Cylinder  Printing  Machine.  In  its 
arrangemtnt  this  press  is  similar  to  the  Single  Small 
Cylinder  Machine ;  except  that  it  has  two  impression 
cylinders  each  alternately  giving  an  impression  from 
the  same  form.  The  sheets  are  supplied  by  two  at- 
tendants, and,  if  required  to  print  short  editions  ol 
various  sizes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  boy  at 
each  end  of  the  press  to  receive  the  printed  sheets, 
but  where  large  editions  or  forms  of  uniform  size 
are  worked,  not  requiring,  frequent  changes  of  the 
tape-wheels,  the  self-sheet-flying  apparatus  is  very 
efficient  and  economical,  placing  the  printed  sheets 
in  heaps  with  precision,  and  dispensing  entirely  with 
the  two  boys  otherwise  required  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  large  amount  of  printing  ordinarily  done  on 
these  presses,  and  the  consequent  speed  required^ 
have  rendered  necessary  greatly  increased  strength 
and  weight  of  material  in  all  the  parts,  together  wi^ 
simplicity  in  the  mechanical  arrangements,  and  the 


utmost  perfection  of  workmanship.  The  noise  and 
annoyance  occasioned  by  the  concussion  of  the  bed 
against  the  springs,  which  are  placed  at  each  end  of 
the  machine  to  overcome  the  momentum  of  the  bed. 
has  been  removed  by  means  of  adjustable  India 
rubber  buffers  placed  at  the  points  of  contact,  which 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  lively  and  certain 
action  of  the  spiral  springs. 

"Each  Machine  is  furnished  with  Roller  Moulds, 
two  sets  of  Roller  Stocks,  Blankets  and  Band ;  also, 
Fly  Wheel  and  Stand,  if  to  be  driven  by  hand 
power ;  or  Counter  Shaft,  two  hangers  and  Pulley,  if 
by  steam  power. 

*'  The  Patent  Single  Small  Cylinder  Printing  Ma- 
chine. In  this  press  the  form  of  types  is  placed  upon 
a  flat  bed,  and  the  impression  taken  upon  the  paper 
by  means  of  a  cylinder,  while  the  form  is  passing 
under  it.  The  small  size  of  the  cylinder  allows  the 
machine  to  be  constructed  in  a  very  compact  man- 
ner, so  as  to  shorten  the  distance  which  the  bed 
travels,  thereby  considerably  increasing  the  number 
of  impressions  in  a  given  time,  beyond  the  single 
large  cylinder  press. 

"The  machine  is  of  convenient  height  for  use.^ 
One  person  only  is  required  to  feed  down  the  paper, 
whose  position  is  but  a  step  from  the  floor.  It  will 
give  from  2,000  to  3,000  impressions  per  hour,  with 
perfect  safety  to  the  machinery.  The  printed  sheets 
are  thrown  out  by  a  fly  frame  in  a  uniform  pile. 
Register  sufficiently  accurate  for  newspaper  and  job 
work  is  obtained  by  the  patent  feed  guides,  which 
are  attached  to  each  press.  When  required,  a  regis- 
tering or  pointing  apparatus  is  furnished,  and  the 
press  may  then  be  used  advantageously  for  book 
work. 


CARPENTER'S    SHOP. 


"  This  press  is  made  in  the  same  substantial  man- 
ner as  the  double  cylinder  press  described  above, 
with  buflers  similarly  arranged  to  prevent  noise. 


"When  driven  by  sUam  power,  No.  8  occupies  S 
feet  by  12  feet.  If  by  man  power,  requiring  fly 
wheel  and  stand,  it  occupies  8  feet  by  16  feet. 
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"  Each  Machine  is  furaished  with  Roller  Moulds, 
two  sets  of  Roller  Stocks,  Blankets  and  Band ;  also. 
Fly  Wheel  and  Stand,  if  to  be  driven  by  hand 
power ;  or  Ck>unter  Shaft,  two  Hangers  and  Pulley  H 
by  steam  power. 

"  The  patent  single  large  cylinder  printing  machine. 
This  machine  is  particularly  adapted  to  book  and  fine 
newspaper  work.  It  has  a  perfect  registering  appa- 
ratus and  sheet-flyer ;  also  adjustable  iron  bearers,  so 
that  stereotype  may  be  worked  with  the  same  facility 
and  beauty  as  type  forms.  One  boy  is  required  to 
lay  on  the  sheets,  and  the  press  may  be  driven  by 
man  or  steam-power.  With  the  same  attendance,  it 
will  print  twice  as  fast  as  any  bed  and  platen  machine, 
and  equally  as  well  in  every  respect;  say  from  1,000 
to  2,000  impreitsions  in  an  hour,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  press,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  desired. 
Vulcanized  India  rubber  impression-cloth  for  these 
presses  is  now  furnished ;  and  as  it  is  not  readily  in- 
dented by  the  type,  forms  of  diflleretit  sizes  may  be 


worked  without  any  change  of  blankets.  Overlays 
are  conveniently  made  on  the  rubber,  and  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  wet  sponge.  To  prevent  noise,  buflers 
are  applied  as  in  the  double  cylinder  machine." 

An  artist's  drawing-room  completes  this  depart- 
ment. Ajid,  in  a  separate  building — to  which  no 
form  of  fire  is  ever  admitted,  unless  it  be  in  the  chance 
visit  of  the  watchman's  lantern  to  the  premises, 
whi<;h,  like  all  the  other  parts  of  the  establishment, 
are  equally  and  agreeably  tempered  by  warm  air, 
and  which,  unlike  all  the  other  rooms,  are  brig^ht, 
clean,  lively-looking  apartments,  and  exhale  a  de- 
licious fragrance  of  fresh-cut  wood  and  cedar-shav- 
ings, are  the  c^rpenter's-shops,  in  which  every  species 
of  wooden  work  requisite  to  the  printers',  binders', 
and  booksellers'  trades  is  prepared,  among  which 
are  included  neatly  finished  pairs  of  type-cases, 
turned  out  at  the  rate  of  filly  pair  every  week,  prin- 
ter's desks,  and  all  the  other  requisites  ot  the  printing 
office. 


PATTERN    ROOM. 


Here  is  also  the  pattero-room.  where,  by  dint  of 
Aelf-acting  drills,  saws,  planes,  and  the  like,  wooden 
patterns  are  manufactured  from  the  neat  and  accurate 
designs  of  the  drafting- ro(Hns,  of  every  portion  of  the 
machinery  used,  in  accordance  to  and  close  imitation 
of  which  the  castings,  forgings,  and  finishing  of  all 
the  work  is  accomplished  to  perfection. 

With  this  department,  the  survey  of  the  Broome 
street  manufactories  and  saw- works  is  terminated. 
The  Gold  street  establishment  is  principally  applied 
to  the  storing  and  exhibition  of  all  the  various  articles 
coming  under  the  head  of  letter-press,  compositors', 
warehouse,  welting,  and  bookbinders'-tools  depart- 
ments— and  here  is  kept  ready,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
a  large  assortment  of  hand-presses,  copying-presses, 
ruling,  cutting,  and  piercing  machines,  in  great 
variety  and  equal  excellence,  of  all  prices.  In  this 
building,  moreover,  are  manufactured  the  beautiful 
and  excellent  vertical  steam-engines  from  five  horse- 


power, 6  inch  cylinders,  and  10  inch  stroke,  up  to 
fifteen  horse-power,  11  inch  cylinders,  and  22  inch 
stroke,  the  largest  of  which  are  in  use  in  the  Herald, 
Tribune,  and  Sun  ofiices,  for  putting  in  motion  the 
large  fast  printing  machines,  by  which  those  largely 
circulated  journals  are  thrown  ofi"  daily  in  huge  edi- 
tions with  unparalleled  rapidity.  Here  also  are  built 
the  portable  steam-engines  from  3  to  4  horse-power, 
with  vertical  tubular  boilers;  and  the  hydrostatic 
presses,  for  the  finishing  of  printed  sheets,  which 
have  come  into  so  general  and  wide  a  field  of  opera- 
tion within  the  last  few  years. 

The  following  is  a  correct  and  beautifully  finished 
representation  of  the  great  fast  printing  eight-cylinder 
machine  in  the  vault  of  the  Sun  office  in  full  opera- 
tion ;  without  which  the  end  and  object  of  this  paper 
would  be  incomplete. 

This  immense  printing  machine  is  33  feet  long,  14 
feet  8  inches  high,  and  6  feet  wide.    It  has  one  large 
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central  cylinder,  on  which  the  type  is  secured,  and 
eight  smaller  cylinders  arranged  around  it,  at  conve- 
nient distances.  Eight  persons  supply  the  eight 
<imall  cylinders  with  the  sheets,  and  at  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  large  cylinder  eight  impressions  are  given 
off,  the  sheets  being  delivered  in  neat  order  by  the 


machine  itself.  The  limit  to  the  speed  is  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  eight  persons  to  supply  the  sheets.  At  the 
rate  of  2,500  sheets  to  each,  the  press  would  give  off 
the  unparalled  number  of  20,000  printed  impressions 
per  hour.  The  press  is  ufeed  exclusively  for  news- 
papers, or  similar  printing. 


LARGE    FAST    PRINTING    PRESS. 


The  principles  and  operation  of  this  wonderful  in- 
vention are  thus  conclusively  and  laconically  de- 
scribed in  Messrs.  Hoes  catalogue  mentioned  above, 
which  i9ve  annex,  without  alteration,  for  reasons 
heretofore  assigned,  and  to  which  we  can  add  no- 
thing beyond  the  expression  of  our  sincere  and  ear- 
nest admiration. 

"A  horizontal  cylinder  of  about  four  and  a  half  feet 
in  diameter,  is  mounted  on  a  shaA,  with  appropriate 
bearings ;  about  one-fourth  of  the  circumference  of 
this  cylinder  constitutes  the  bed  of  the  press,  which 
i«  adapted  to  receive  the  form  of  types — ^the  remain- 
der is  used  as  a  cylindrical  distributing  table.  The 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  less  than  that  of  the  form 
of  types,  in  order  that  the  distributing  portion  of  it 
may  pass  the  impression  cylinders  without  touching. 
The  ink  is  contained  in  a  fountain  placed  beneath  the 
lai^  cylinder,  from  which  it  is  taken  by  a  ducter 
roller,  and  transferred  by  a  vibrating,  distributing 
roller  to  the  cylindrical  distributing  table ;  the  foun- 
tain roller  receives  a  slow  and  continuous  rotary  mo- 
tion, to  carry  up  the  ink  from  the  fountain. 

'*  The  large  cylinder  being  put  in  motion,  the  form 
of  types  thereon,  is — in  succession — carried  to  four 
or  more  corresponding,  horizontal,  impression  cylin- 
ders, arranged  at  proper  distances  around  it,  to  give 


the  impression  to  four  or  more  sheets,  introduced  one 
by  each  impression  cylinder.  The  fly  and  feed- 
boards  of  two  of  the  impression  cylinders  are  similar 
to  those  on  the  well-known  double  cylinder  press ; 
on  the  other  two,  the  sheet  is  fed  in  below  and 
thrown  out  above.  The  sheets  are  taken  directly 
from  the  feed-board,  by  iron  fingers  attached  to  each 
impression  cylinder.  Between  each  two  of  the  im- 
pression cylinders  there  are  two  inking  rollers,  which 
vibrate  on  the  distributing  surface  while  taking  a 
supply  of  ink,  and — at  the  proper  time — are  caused 
to  rise  by  a  cam,  so  as  to  pass  over  the  form,  when 
they  again  fall  to  the  distributing  surface.  Each 
page  is  locked  up  upon  a  detatched  segment  of  the 
large  cylinder,  called  by  the  compositors  a  '<  turtle," 
and  this  constitutes  the  bed  and  chase.  The  column 
rules  run  parallel  with  the  shaAs  of  the  cylinder,  and 
are  consequently  straight,  while  the  head,  advertis- 
ing, and  dash  rules,  are  in  the  form  of  segments  of  a 
circle.  A  cross  section  of  the  column  rules  would 
present  the  form  of  a  wedge,  with  the  small  end 
pointing  to  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  bind  the 
types  near  the  top ;  for  the  types  being  parallel,  in- 
stead of  radiating  from  the  centre,  it  is  obvious  that 
if  the  column  rules  were  also  parallel,  they  must 
stand  apart  at  the  top,  no  matter  how  tight  they  were 
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pressed  together  at  the  base ;  but  with  these  wedge- 
shaped  column  rules,  which  are  held  down  to  the  bed 
or  "  turtle/'  by  tongues,  projecting  at  intervals  along 
their  length,  and  sliding  in  rebated  grooves  cut  cross- 
wise in  the  face  of  the  bed,  the  space  in  the  grooves 
between  the  column  rules,  being  filled  with  sliding 
blocks  of  metal,  accurately  fitted,  the  outer  surface 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  bed,  the  ends  next  the 
column  rules  being  cut  away  underneath  to  receive 
a  projection  on  the  sides  of  the  tongues,  and  screws 
at  the  end  and  side  of  each  page  to  lock  them  to- 
gether, the  types  are  as  secure  on  this  cylinder  as 
they  can  be  on  the  old  fiat  bed. 

"  The  cut  represents  a  press  with  eight  impression 
cylinders,  capable  of  printing  from  16,000  to  20,000 
impressions  per  hour.  Eight  persons  are  required  to 
feed  in  the  sheets,  which  are  thrown  out  and  laid  in 
heaps  by  self-acting  flyers,  as  in  our  ordinary  cylin- 
der presses." 

Two  of  these  presses,  of  completest  power  and 
finish,  have,  we  undersrand,  been  ordered  for  the 
printing  of  the  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia,  a 
penny  paper  of  the  widest  circulation,  and  of  as  effi- 
cient usefulness  as  any  journal  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  Messrs.  Hoe  6c  Co. 
have  maintained,  at  their  own^xpense,  an  evening 
school  for  the  instruction  of  tneir  apprentices  and 
employees,  in  Mathematics,  the  Exact  Sciences, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  the  French  and  English  Lan- 
guages, etc.  Every  one  of  their  many  apprentices 
is  required  to  give  a  punctual  attendance  at  the 
school,  which  is  also  open  to  such  adult  members  of 
the  establishment  as  choose  to  attend.  Two  teachers, 
Messrs.  O'Gorman  and  Dick,  are  regularly  employed, 
and  Prof.  Hyatt  has  just  closed  the  winter  term  with 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Experimental  Philosophy. 
They  were  attended  by  nearly  all  the  workmen  as 
well  as  the  apprentices.  We  mention  these  facts 
because  we  consider  them  worthy  of  being  imitated 
by  other  large  employers  of  laboring  men. 

We  have  scarcely  words  in  which  to  convey 
our  respect  and  admiration  for  the  genius,  skill, 
enterprise,  energy  and  perseverance  by  which  those 
intelligent  and  able  young  men  have  attained  to  their 


present  high  and  enviable  position ;  and  by  which 
they  have  placed  the  American  press — so  far  as  the 
perfection  of  time-gaining,  and  labor-saving  machin- 
ery, and  the  attainment  of  facility,  precision,  cer- 
tainty and  punctuality  are  concerned,  far  ahead  of 
that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

We  regret  that  the  conductors  of  some  of  the 
leading  journals  do  not  exert  as  beneficial  a  course 
in  the  employment  of  the  highest  grades  of  intellec- 
tual capacity  in  the  preparation  of  their  leaders,  and 
as  earnest  a  resolution  to  perfect  the  tone  of  their 
presses,  by  the  suppression  of  all  scandaU,  libels, 
falsehoods,  and  sophistries ;  by  the  dissemination  of 
truths,  whole  truths,  and  nothing  but  truths;  in  the 
discouragement  of  all  license  and  licentiousness ;  in 
the  promotion  and  propagation  of  all  humane  chari- 
ties, justice,  benevolence,  morality,  and  virtue,  of  art 
and  science,  literature  and  learning,  as  the  Messrs. 
Hoe  have  displayed  in  the  perfectionating  the  mate- 
rial portion  of  the  department. 

Then  we  should  have  a  public  press  equal  to 
the  requirements,  moral,  intellectual  and  physical, 
and  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  people,  which  is  ever 
proud  to  array  itself  in  the  first  rank  of  the  human 
race,  as  regards  general  education,  intellectual  capa- 
city, and  the  difiTusion  of  knowledge  among  all 
classes;  and  which,  beyond  a  doubt,  does  actually 
number  more  readers,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  its  population,  than  any  other  country  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

To  conclude :  it  has  been  said,  that  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  the  human  race  is  he  who  causes  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before  : 
but  to  our  eyes,  he  seems  a  greater  benefactor — in- 
asmuch as  the  intellectual  are  loflier  and  nobler  than 
the  physical  wants  of  man— who  causes  ten — we 
might  better  say  ten  thousand,  good  and  wise  books 
— ^ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Holy  Gospel  to  be  cir- 
culated among  the  people,  where  but  one  was  circu- 
lated before. 

And,  of  a  truth,  we  know  none  to  whom  the  above 
high  praise  is  more  justly  applicable  than  to  the  in- 
ventors and  owners  of  the  Fast  Printing  Power- 
Press.    Fortune  and  Fame  attend  them. 


OSCEOLA'S    ADDRESS    TO    HIS    WARRIORS. 


BT  WM.  H.  C.  HOMCXa. 


Ova  Wjomen  leave  in  fear 
Their  lodges  ia  the  shade, 

And  the  dread  notes  of  fray  go  up 
From  swamp  and  everglade. 

From  aneient  eoverta  scared, 
Fly  doe  and  bleating  fawn. 

While  the  pale  robber  beats  his  drum- 
On,  to  the  confliet  on ! 

Shall  tomahawk  and  spear 

Be  dark  with  peaeafal  rust. 
While  blood  is  on  the  fimeral  mouiKl 

That  holds  ancestial  dost  ? 


No!  fiercely  from  its  aheath 

Let  the  keen  knife  be  drawn, 
And  the  dread  rifle  charged  with  death— 

On,  to  the  conflict  on ! 

The  ground  onr  fathers  trod. 

Free  as  the  wind,  is  oura ; 
And  the  red  eload  of  war  shall  soak 

The  land  with  crimson  shower i. 
Upon  our  tribe  enslaved 

Bright  mom  shall  never  dawn, 
While  arm  oan  strike  and  weapon  pisree— 

On,  totbeoonflioton! 


THE    MISERIES    OF    MUSIC. 


BT  CALBB  CROTCHET. 


I  AM  the  victim  of  a  fine  ear.  Talk  of  the  miseries 
of  the  halt,  the  lame  and  the  blind !  Their  condition 
is  that  of  celestial  beatitude  as  compared  with  mine ; 
and  as  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  they  must  be  the  hap- 
piest mortals  alive.  They  can  neither  inflict  nor 
suffer  the  miseries  of  sound.  Blessing  and  blessed, 
bow  ftball  I  contrive  to  gain  admission  to  their  happy 
brotherhood  ? 

Music  has  been  the  bane  of  my  existence.  My 
ear — the  asinine  organ  that  has  since  so  extravagantly 
developed  itself— was  early  noticed  by  a  maiden 
aont,  and  my  first  recollection  is  of  her  look  of  bland 
satisfaction  as,  with  a  shrill,  little,  piping,  three- 
year-old  voice,  I  edified  an  audience  of  spinsters, 
around  a  quilting-frame,  with  the  strains  of  "  Bonnie 
Doon."  Heaven  pardon  my  poor  old  aunt  for  the 
wickedness  of  thus  early  encouraging  a  passion  that 
has  led  to  so  many  sins  oC  temper,  and,  perhaps,  to 
«o  many  unuttered,  but  deep  felt  outrages  upon  her 
memory! 


I  shall  not  go  over  the  years  of  probation  that 
elapsed  from  these  first  exhibitions  of  infantile  vocal- 
ization, to  the  period  of  my  perfect  development  as  a 
young  gentleman  of  acknowledged  taste  and  talent, 
and  my  introduction,  as  a  full-fledged  connoisseur  into 
the  fashionable  circles  of . 

My  passion  for  mu«ic  clung  to  me.  I  had  become 
learned  in  the  science.  If  I  walked  of  a  warm  even- 
ing with  a  young  lady,  it  was,  as  I  expressed  it  in 
upstart  pedantry,  in  un  an/lante  movement.  Slow  and 
fast  both  becume  decidedly  low  terms,  and  I  could  only 
condescend  to  say  in  place  of  them,  adagio  and  alU- 
greiio.  I  had  all  the  lulian  musical  terms,  as  con- 
tained in  the  elementary  treatises,  at  my  tongue's 
end,  and,  in  a  practical,  common  sense  community, 
would  have  been  written  down  the  ass  that  I  really 
was,  for  the  ridiculous  and  constant  use  I  made  of 
them. 

But  in there  was  a  fine  field  for  my  learned 

talk,  and  the  obscurity  and  nonsense  of  my  conver- 
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ttaiion  got  me  up  a  reputation  for  musical  science 
which  at  first  flattered  me,  and  engendered  a  vanity 
for  which  I  have  since  suffered  severe  retribution. 

The  nine  days  allowed  for  opening  the  eyes  of 
young  puppies  having  elapsed,  mine  were  opened  to 
a  sense  of  my  folly,  and  I  by  degrees  broke  myself 
of  the  habit  1  had  adopted. 

At  the  period  of  my  entree  into  the  society  of , 

music  was  the  great  and  leading  idea.  A  religious 
and  moral  cycle  had  succeeded  to  a  dissipated  and 
drinking  cycle,  and  dancing,  wine,  etc.,  being  ex< 
eluded  from  the  leading  houses,  music  was  the  only 
resource.    At  once  I  became  a  lion. 

"  How  beautifully  Mr.  Crotchet  plays  I"  "  Emma, 
my  dear,  come  and  look  on ;  I  want  you  to  study 
Mr .  Crotchet's  exquisite  touch ! "  "  Oh,  how  sweet ! ' ' 
These  aod  kindred  sounds  issued  from  the  lips  of  the 
witches  in  curls,  lace  and  artificials,  who  gathered 
around  me  as  I  sat  at  Mrs.  Flambeau's  piano,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  first  soiree.  It  was  my  debut,  and  is  there- 
fore memorable.  I  was  playing  a  sonata  of  Bee- 
thoven's, which  I  soon  found  none  of  them  compre- 
hended. I  thought  of  ''  pearls  before  swine,"  but 
went  on,  working  out  the  mysteries  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  composition  for  my  own  gratification. 

The  witches,  at  the  close,  seemed  rather  weary, 
and  could  do  little  but  simper  fpd  say  "beautiful," 
but  the  chief  of  them,  one  Madame  Hecate,  to  whom 
tradition  attached  French  parentage  and  critical 
taste,  approached  me  and  said — 

'^Pray,  Monsieur  Crotchet,  (she  always  spoke 
with  a  French  accent  to  strangers)  do  you  play  the 
Battle  of  Prague?" 

I  can  recollect  nothing  but  an  emphatic  "No, 
madam" — a  feeling  as  of  a  pail  of  iced  water  pouring 
down  my  back — a  confused  breaking  up  of  the  circle 
around  the  piano— a  fruitless  search  for  a  glass  of 
wine — a  prestissimo  movement  to  the  entry — a  suc- 
cessful search  for  my  hat — a  rush  to  the  street,  and 
as  I  shut  the  door,  the  martial  strains  of  the  Battle  of 
Prague,  drummed  out  by  a  more  complaisant  amateur 
than  myself,  for  the  benefit  o(  Madame  Hecate. 

Oh,  that  Battle  of  Prague !  Who  shall  ever  pre- 
tend to  give  its  oflicial  bulletin  ?  Who  shall  describe 
the  cries  of  the  wounded  and  the  groans  of  the  dy- 
ing, elicited  froA  its  auditors  as  it  has  been  "  fought 
o'er  again"  on  countless  pianos?  Its  victims  are 
legion.  Its  progress  is  remorseless.  It  goes  on  and 
will  go  on  to  the  end  of  time,  murdering  the  peace 
of  mind  of  every  luckless  owner  of  an  ear  such  as 
mine.  Its  composer — if  the  writer  of  such  a  dis- 
turbing work  can  be  called  a  composer — ^must  have 
been  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit  from  the  ftttal  battle- 
field, condemned  to  roam  this  earth  for  the  torment 
of  the  race,  and  seeking  retribution  for  his  own  vic- 
timization by  victimizing  all  that  come  after  him. 

My  next  essay  of  the  musical  life  of  the  city,  was 
at  a  soirie  of  Professor  Miilefiori,  the  fashionable 
Italian  vocal  teacher — a  sort  of  compromise,  in  ap- 
pearance, between  a  Paris  petit  maitre  and  an  Ame- 
rican Figaro.  His  pupils  were  all  to  sing,  and  by 
the  courtesy  usually  extended  to  amateurs,  I  was 
invited. 


The  first  piece  announced  for  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment was  Casta  Diva.  Of  course  it  was.  Was 
there  ever  an  amateur  soirie  that  it  was  not  the  first 
piece? 

At  the  appointed  time,  a  young  lady  of  sixteen 
summers,  with  very  bare  neck  and  arms,  hair  done 
up  in  curls  and  furbelows  by  a  French  eoiffeur, 
hands  in  white  kid  gloves,  a  variety  of  her  mother's^ 
jewels  on  head,  hands  and  breast,  a  little  pug  of  a 
nose  beneath  two  very  innocent-looking  eyes,  and, 
as  was  said,  a  splendid  soprano  voice,  stood  up  by 
the  professor's  piano  to  personate  the  Druid  priestess. 

"  Ca-ha-ha-hasta  D««-e-#t;ar,"  she  began,  empha- 
sizing each  division  of  the  words,  and  screaming 
them  out  as  if  she  really  thought  she  could  make  the 
Casta  Diva — ^the  moon— hear  her  vociferous  ap- 
peal, and  paying  no  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  chaste 
goddess  was,  at  that  particular  time,  enlightening  the 
other  side  of  the  globe. 

The  whole  of  the  andante  was  in  this  scream, 
which  threw  the  audience  into  ecstasies.  Then  she 
began,  "  ^  Mlo^  a  me  ritorna.^^  How  she  dashed 
through  it — leaping  over  bars  with  a  racer's  agility, 
plunging  through  barriers  and  ditches  of  sound — up 
hill  and  down  hill— over  ledger  lines  and  under  them 
— belter  skelter — chromatics  and  ecstatics — ^flats  and 
sharps — screech  and  scream — over  and  over — ^with 
face  hideously  distorted,  the  veins  and  muscles  of  her 
neck  swelled  to  bursting,  while  Millefiori's  hands 
kept  thundering  at  the  piano  and  urging  her  on  to 
louder  labors. 

Shade  of  Bellini !  was  there  not  one  of  your  chords 
to  stop  the  throat  uttering  these  musical  blas]^emies  ? 

At  last  she  ended,  amid  a  tumult  of  applause,  for 
which  she  gave  one  of  Monsieur  Petitpas'  most  grace- 
ful courtesies,  bowing  so  as  to  show  Monsieur  Che- 
velure's  handiwork  upon  her  head-works  in  the  most 
efiective  manner. 

She  was  followed  by  a  dozen  or  more  of  soprani, 
mezzo-soprani,  contralti,  baritoni  and  bassi,  of  whose 
performances  I  have  but  a  dim,  obscure  recollec- 
tion as  of  so  many  contests  for  the  palm  of  su- 
perior noise;  all  of  them  being  exhibited  in  the 
tremendous  screaming  and  shouting  pieces  of  the 
modem  Italians. 

This  was  my  last  amateur  soiree — and  let  me 
whisper  a  warning  word  to  the  world  that  remains 
behind  me — "  Beware  of  amateur  soirees !" 

But  my  musical  sufierings  did  not  end  here.  The 
noises  of  the  streets  are  agony  to  me.  The  oyster 
and  the  apple-men ;  the  strawberry  and  the  shad- 
women— what  are  they  to  me  but  so  many  liberated 
fiends,  placed  on  earth  to  persecute  the  owners  of 
ears !  And  as  for  the  news-boys— but  I  will  not  re- 
capitulate my  sufierings  from  them. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  projects  for 
the  correction  of  these  street  evils.  I  leave  in  my 
executor's  hands  the  manuscript  of  the  "Sbad- 
womim's  Complete  Musical  Instructor,"  •*  The 
Oysterman's  Apollo,"  and  "The  News-Boys'  Guide 
to  Parnassus."  In  these  I  have  arranged  to  the 
most  beautiful  melodies,  the  common  cries  of  •'  Buy 
any  Shad!"  "Ho,  fresh  Oysters!"  "Herald,  Tri- 
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bune,  Ledgee,  Ledgee,"  **  Evening  Bulletin,"  and 
the  other  favorite  appeals  of  thei§e  as  yet  unappeased 
street  demons.  A  variety  of  melodies  is  given  to 
each  phrase,  and  beautiful  variations  are  arranged  in 
the  "Guide  to  Parnassus,"  for  extras,  double-sheets, 
etc.,  with  a  special  and  elaborate  composition  ar- 
ranged expressly  for  the  familiar  words,  "Another 
Revolution  in  France!" 

I  shall  not  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  my  labors. 
But  I  shall  die  happy,  since  I  have  just  learned  that 
the  Legislature  is  disposed  to  treat  favorably  my 
projected  "Institution  for  the  Musical  Education  of 
News  Boys." 

A»  yet  I  endure  more  than  the  torments  of  the 
rack,  whenever  I  venture  out  of  doors ;  and  even 
within  doors,  it  is  scarcely  better.  When  I  come  in, 
with  cars  aching  from  the  hideous  cries  of  the  street, 
to  pore  over  the  score  of  a  new  opera  just  received 
from  Italy,  how  am  I  to  provide  a  remedy  for  my 
home  miseries? 

The  "  quiet  street"  which  I  selected  for  its  re- 
tirement, is  infested  with  organ-grinders,  who  reap 
a  daily  harvest  among  the  infantile  population  for 
which  quiet  streets  are  remarkable.  My  landlady — 
worthy  Mrs.  Squall — ^has  six  little  Squallets,  who 
delight  in  hand -organs,  and  who  interrupt  my  mu- 
sical waking-dreams  of  the  twilight  hour,  every  day, 
with  appeals  for  sixpence  to  give  "  the  new  organ- 
Srinder,  with  his  sweet  little  monkey." 

Since  I  came  into  these  quarters,  a  youth,  with  a 
pale  face  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to  recommend 
him  to  me,  has  established  himself  in  the  room  above 
me.  He  has  taken  to  flute-playing !  His  design  is 
either  suicide  or  murder ;  and  unless  the  first  soon 
takes  place,  and  his  brains  are  blown  out  through  his 
iostrument,  I  feel  that  murder  will  be  the  result,  and 
mj-^elf  the  victim. 

Across  the  way  dwells  a  practitioner  on  the  trom- 
bone, ond  twice  a  week  a  brass  band  meets  in  his 
room  to  practice,  while  again  twice  a  week  the  choir 

ot' church  assembles  next  door  to  me  to  renearse 

for  their  Sunday  performances.  Was  any  one  ever 
plunged  into  such  a  combination  of  horrors  ? 


I  have  heretofore  refrained  from  giving  up  this 
lodging  among  the  fiends,  by  the  presence  of  Mrs. 

Squall's  young  niece,  Rosalie  .    She  is  young 

and  fresh,  fair  as  a  strain  from  La  Dame  Blanche^ 
graceful  as  an  air  of  Mozart,  eloquent  in  speech  as 
one  of  Mendelssohn's  lieder  Okne  Worte^  and  sym- 
metrical in  figure  as  a  »cena  from  Rossini.  She  has 
brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  knowledge  of  French  and 
Italian,  a  smattering  of  the  German  language,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  German  wools,  $5000  a  year, 
an  amiable  disposition,  and,  as  I  fancy,  a  decided 
penchant  for  me. 

I  was  already  nearly  on  my  knees  to  her  this 
mornii^,  when  she  suggested  that  we  should  sing 
together,  and  herself  selected  the  duet  ^^Laci  darem 
la  mano^^''  from  Don  Giovanni.  Such  a  selection  was 
divine,  and  I  eagerly  sought  out  the  opera  and  began 
my  part,  feeling  convinced  that  I  should  ratify  the 
vows  of  the  song  in  plain  prose  and  good  English  as 
soon  as  it  was  over. 

I  held  my  breath  as  I  waited  for  the  first  tones  of 
what  I  felt  must  be  an  angel's  voice,  but  what  mortal 
agony  could  equal  mine,  when  I  found  her  preten- 
sions to  divinity  all  a  sham  ?  She  sung  a  full  semi- 
tone above  the  piano,  and  with  a  hard,  rasping,  me- 
tallic voice  that  grated  like  a  file,  and  fairly  set  my 
teeth  on  edge. 

"  Oh !  false,  false,  false  Rosalie !" 

It  is  possible  that  I  did  not  finish  the  duet  as  I 
began  it.  I  had  lost  all  consciousness,  except  of  the 
horror  of  my  situation,  and  a  sense  of  a  heart  crushed 
in  its  first  and  purest  afiections  by  a  false  voice — ^far 
worse  to  me  than  a  false  heart. 

We  parted ;  she  to  her  worsted  work  and  her 
$5000  a  year,  I  to  seek  another  refuge,  or  to  pursue 
my  hopeless  pilgrimage  over  the  world,  in  search  of 
harmony — to  mourn  over  my  blighted  hopes,  and  the 
perfidious  voice  of  my  Rosalie,  and  to  sink  at  last 
into  an  untimely  grave.  Let  my  epitaph  be,  not 
"  Died  of  a  Broken  Heart,"  as  the  world  might  con- 
strue the  fact,  but  simply 

"  Died  op  a  Discord  !" 


NOT    DEAD. 


A^TD  thoo  art  gone,  the  meek  flowera  wave 
In  aadooM  o'er  thine  early  grave ; 
The  wild-bird  oomea  with  mellow  aong, 
And  balmy  airs  sweep  lightly  on ; 
O'er  all  the  rank  and  nodding  gross 
The  aummer'a  ahadowa  gently  paaa, 
While  children  glad  go  softly  by 
With  timid  atap  and  tearfal  eye. 

Too  well  I  know  that  thou  art  gone, 
Thy  brow  ia  cold,  thy  cheek  ia  wan  ,- 
Pale  buda  nre  in  thy  aunny  hair, 
Thy  chill  handa  cbap  a  Illy  fair, 
A  ahrood,  with  white  and  moveleaa  fold, 
Lies  on  thy  heart  ao  atill  and  cold ; 
And  yet  not  thoa  I  think  of  thee— 
Thou  art  not  dead,  beloved,  to  me. 


'T  waa  yeatemight,  when  white-browed  girla, 
With  atar-lUce  eyea  and  golden  curia, 
Came  aadly  in  the  twilight  deep 
And  bent  above  thy  grave  to  weep ; 
That  I,  too,  came,  with  wild  unreat. 
With  yejrninga  for  the  grave'a  aweet  rest ; 
But  peace  and  hope,  and  trust  in  Heaven, 
Were  to  my  aorrowing  spirit  given. 

Not  dead !  in  what  a  bleaaed  tranoe 
My  spirit  heard,  through  Heaven's  expanse, 
Those  aweet  words  float ;  those  worda  of  life 
That  cnlmed  the  bootleaa,  bitter  atrife. 
Thine  angel  wings  awept  far  away 
The  miata  that  veiled  a  brighter  day ; 
And  now  Life^a  path  in  hope  I  tread. 
Although  ita  joyoua  light  ia  fled.  l.  l. 
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THE  SUMMER  DUCK,  OR  WOOD  DUCK.     {Anas  Sponsa.) 


This  lovely  species,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
whole  Duck  tribe,  is  peculiar  to  the  continent  and 
isles  of  America,  being  familiarly  known  through 
almost  every  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  ac- 
cording to  "Wilson  common  in  Mexico  and  the  West 
India  islands.  In  Florida  it  is  very  abundant,  as  it 
is,  more  or  less,  on  all  the  fresh  waters  so  far  north 
as  the  interior  of  the  Slate  of  New  York;  in  the 
colder  regions,  to  the  north-eastward,  though  not 
unknown,  it  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  in 
more  genial  climates. 

Its  more  correct  title,  "  Summer  Duck,"  is  refer- 
able to  the  fact,  that  it  is  not,  like  most  of  the  Afui- 
tides  and  Fuligida^  fresh  water  and  sea  ducks, 
more  or  less  a  bird  of  passage,  retiring  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  extreme  north,  for  the  purposes  of  nidi- 
fication  and  rearing  its  young;  but,  wherever  it 
abounds,  is'  a  permanent  citizen  of  the  land,  raising 
its  family  in  the  very  place  where  ilself  was  bom, 
and  not  generally,  if  undisturbed,  moving  very  far 


from  its  native  haunts.  I  think,  however,  that  in 
the  United  States  it  is  perhaps  better  known  under 
its  other  appellation  of  Wood  Duck ;  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  although  the  former  is  the  specific 
name  adopted  by  all  naturulisls,  that  the  latter  is  not 
the  belter,  as  the  more  distinctive  title,  and  applying 
to  a  more  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  bird.  For 
it,  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  Duck  family,  is  in 
the  habit  of  perching  and  roosting  on  the  upper 
branches  of  tall  trees,  near  water-courses,  and  of 
making  its  nest  in  the  holes  and  hollows  of  old  trunks 
overhanging  sequestered  streams  or  woodland  pools, 
oAen  at  a  great  height  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  Summer  Duck  is  the  most  gayly  attired  of  the 
whole  family ;  it  has,  moreover,  a  form  of  very  un- 
usual elegance,  as  compared  with  other  ducks ;  and 
a  facility  of  flight,  and  command  of  itself  on  the 
wing,  most  unlike  to  the  ponderous,  angular  tapping 
of  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  wheeling  with  a  rapidity  and 
power  of  pinion,  approaching  in  some  degree  to  that 
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of  the  swallow,  in  and  out  among  the  branches  of 
the  g-narled  and  tortuous  pin-oaks,  whose  shelter  it 
especially  affects. 

From  two  very  fine  specimens,  male  and  female, 
now  before  me,  I  take  the  following  description. 

Brake,  in  full  summer  plumage.  Length  from  tip 
of  bill  to  lip  of  tail,  21  inches.  Length  of  wing,  9 
inches.  Bill,  1  1-5  inch.  Tarsus,  li.  Middle  toe, 
2  inches.  Body  long,  delicately  shaped,  rounded. 
Head  small,  finely  crested;  neck  rather  long  and 
slender.  Eye  large,  with  golden-yellow  irides. 
L«*gs  and  feel  orange-yellow,  webs  dusky,  claws 
black.  Plumage  soft,  compressed,  blended.  Bill 
orange-red  at  the  base,  yellow  on  the  sides,  with  a 
black  spot  above  the  nostrils,  extending  nearly  to 
the  tip ;  nail  recurved,  black. 

The  colors  are  most  vivid.  The  crown  of  the 
bead,  cheeks,  side  of  the  upper  neck  and  crest 
changeable,  varying  in  dificrent  lights,  from  bottle- 
green,  through  all  hues  of  dark  blue,  bright  azure, 
purple,  with  ruby  and  amethyst  reflections,  to  jet 
black.  From  the  upper  comer  of  the  upper  noandible 
a  narrow  snow-white  streak  above  the  eye  runs 
back,  expanding  somewhat,  into  the  upper  crest. 
A  broader  streak  of  the  same  extends  backward  be- 
low the  eye,  and  forms  several  bright  streaks  in  the 
lower  part- of  the  crest.  Chin  and  fore  throat  snow- 
white,  with  a  sort  of  double  gorget,  the  upper  ex- 
tending upward  a  little  posterior  to  the  eye,  and 
nearly  reaching  it,  the  lower  almost  encircling  the 
neck  at  its  narrowest  part.  The  lower  neck  and 
upper  breast  are  of  the  richest  vinous  red,  inter- 
spersed ia  front  with  small  arrow-headed  spots  of 
pure  white.  Lower  breast  white,  spotted  with  paler 
vinous  red  j'belly  pure  white.  Scapulars,  and  lower 
hind  neck,  reddish  brown,  with  green  reflections. 
Back,  tail-coverts  and  tail  black,  splendidly  glossed 
with  metallic  lustre  of  rich  blue-green  and  purple. 
V/iog-coverls  and  primaries  brown,  glossed  with 
blue  and  green,  outer  webs  of  the  primaries  silvery 
white;  secondaries  glossy  blue-black.  A  broad 
crescent-shaped  band  of  pure  while  in  front  of  the 
wing>»,  at  the  edge  of  the  red  breast-feathers,  and 
behind  this  a  broader  margin  of  jet  black.  The  sides 
of  the  body  rich  greenish  yellow,  most  delicately 
penciled  with  narrow  close  waved  lines  of  gray. 
On  the  flanks^ix  distinct  semi-lunated  bands  of 
white,  anteriorly  bordered  with  broad  black  origins, 
and  tipped  with  black.  The  vent  tawny  white,  the 
rump  and  under  tail-coverts  dark  reddish  purple. 

The  duck  is  smaller  and  duller  in  her  general 
coloring,  but  still  bears  suflicient  resemblance  to  the 
»p'ead  id  drake  to  cause  her  at  once  to  be  recognized, 
by  any  moderately  observant  eye,  a^is  mate. 

Her  bill  is  blackish  brown,  the  irides  of  her  eyes 
hazel  brown,  her  feet  dull  dusky  green.  Crown  of 
her  head  and  hind  neck  dusky,  faintly  glossed  with 
green,  and  with  the  rudiments  of  a  crest ;  cheeks 
dusky  bro'^ni.  A  white  circle  round  the  eye  and 
longitudinal  spot  behind  it.  Chin  and  throat  dingy 
white.  Shoulders,  back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts, 
rump  and  tail  brown,  more  or  less  glossed  with 
green,  purple  and  dark  crimson.    Primaries  black, 
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with  reflections  of  deep  cerulean  blue  ond  violet ; 
outer  webs  silvery  white.  Secondaries  violet-blue 
and  deep  green,  with  black  edges  and  a  broad  white 
margin,  forming  the  speculum  or  beauty  spot.  Upper 
fore  neck,  breast,  sides  and  flanks  deep  chestnut- 
brown,  spotted  in  irregular  lines  with  oval  marks  of 
faint  tawny  yellow ;  belly,  vent  and  under  tail-coverts 
white,  flanks  and  thighs  dull  brown. 

The  young  males  of  the  first  season  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  ducks. 

The  Summer  Duck  breeds,  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  accord mg  to  the  season,  from  early  in  April 
until  late  in  May ;  in  July  the  young  birds  are  not 
much  inferior  in  size  to  the  parents,  though  not  yet 
very  strong  on  the  wing.  1  well  remember  on  one  oc- 
casion, during  the  second  week  of  that  month,  in  the 
year  1836,  while  out  woodcock  shooting  near  War- 
wick, in  Orange  county,  New  York,  with  a  steady 
brace  of  setters,  how  some  mowers  who  were  at 
work  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Wawayanda, 
hailed  me,  and,  pointing  to  a  patch  of  perhaps  two 
acres  of  coarse,  rushy  grass,  told  me  that  six  ducks 
had  just  gone  down  there.  I  called  my  dogs  to  heel, 
and  walked  very  gingerly  through  the  meadow,  with 
my  finger  on  the  trigger,  expecting  the  birds  to  rise 
very  wild ;  but  to  my  great  surprise  reached  the  end 
of  the  grass,  on  the  rivulet's  margin,  without  moving 
any  thing. 

The  men  still  persisted  that  the  bird**  were  there : 
and  so  they  were,  sure  enough ;  for  on  bidding  my 
setters  hold  up  I  soon  got  six  dead  poinis  in  the  grass, 
and  not  without  some  trouble  kicked  up  the  birds,  so 
hard  did  they  lay.  It  was  a  calm,  bright  summer's 
day,  not  a  duck  rose  above  ten  feet  from  me,  and  I 
bagged  them  all.  They  proved  to  be  the  old  duck 
and  five  young  birds  of  that  season,  but  in  size  the 
latter  were  quite  equal  to  the  mother  bird. 

I  consider  the  Summer  Duck  at  all  times  rather  a 
less  shy  bird  than  its  congeners,  though  it  may  be 
that  this  is  owing  to  the  woody  covert  which,  unlike 
others  of  its  tribe,  it  delights  to  freauent ;  and  which 
perhaps  acts  in  some  degree  as  a  screen  to  its  pur- 
suer ;  but  except  oh  one  other  occasion  I  never  saw 
any  thing  like  the  tameness  of  that  brood. 

The  other  instance  occurred  nearly  in  the  same 
place,  and  in  the  .same  month,  I  think,  of  the  enisuing 
year.  I  was  again  out  summer  cock  shooting,  and 
was  crossing  a  small,  sluggish  brook,  of  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  over,  with  my  gun  under  my  arm, 
on  a  pile  of  old  rails,  which  had  been  thrown  into 
the  channel  by  the  haymakers,  to  make  an  extempo- 
raneous bridge  for  the  hay  teams ;  when  on  a  sudden, 
to  my  very  great  wonderment,  and  I  must  admit  to 
my  very  considerable  flusteration  likewise,  almost  to 
the  point  of  tumbling  me  into  the  mud,  out  got  a 
couple  of  Wood  Ducks  from  the  rails,  literally  imder 
my  feet,  with  a  prodigious  bustle  of  wings  and  quack- 
ing. If  I  had  not  so  nearly  tumbled  into  the  stream, 
ten  to  one  I  should  have  shot  too  quickly  and  missed 
them  both ;  but  the  little  eflbrt  to  recover  my  footing 
gave  me  time  to  get  cool  again,  and  I  bagged  them 
both.  One  was  again  the  old  duck,  the  other  a  young 
drake  of  that  seas-on. 
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In  the  spring,  the  old  duck  selects  her  place  in 
some  snug,  unsuspicious  looking  hole  in  some  old 
tree  near  the  water  edge,  where,  if  unmolested,  she 
will  breed  many  years  in  succession,  carrying  down 
her  young  when  ready  to  fly,  in  her  bill,  and  placing 
them  in  the  water.  The  drake  is  very  attentive  to 
the  female  while  she  is  laying,  and  yet  more  so  while 
she  is  engaged  in  the  duties  of  incubation ;  constantly 
wheeling  about  on  the  wing  among  the  branches, 
near  the  nest  on  which  she  is  sitting,  and  greeting 
her  with  a  lillle  undertoned  murmur  of  affection,  or 
perching  on  a  bough  of  the  same  tree,  as  if  to  keep 
walch  over  her. 

The  following  account  of  their  habits  is  so  true, 
and  the  anecdote  illustrating  them  so  pretty  and 
pleasing,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  of  my  readers  who  may  not  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  cultivated  a  familiar  friendship 
with  the  pages  of  that  eloquent  pioneer  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  woods  and  wilds  and  waters  of  Ame- 
rica, the  Scottish  Wilson,  who  has  done  more  for 
that  science  than  any  dead  or  living  man,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  his  immortal  successor,  the  great 
and  good  Audubon;  and  whose  works  will  stand 
side  by  side  with  his*,  so  long  as  truthfulness  of  de- 
tails, correctness  of  classification,  eloquence  of  style, 
and  a  pure  taste  and  love  for  rural  sounds  and  sights 
shall  command  a  willing  audience.  Speaking  of  this 
bird  he  says — 

"It  is  familiarly  known  in  every  quarter  of  the 
United  States,  from  Florida  to  Lake  Ontario,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  latter  place  I  have  myself 
met  with  it  in  October.  It  rarely  visits  the  sea- 
hhore,  or  salt  marshes,  its  favorite  haunts  being  the 
solitary,  deep,  and  muddy  creeks,  ponds  and  mill- 
dams  tfof  the  interior,  making  its  nest  frequently  in 
old  hollow  trees  that  overhang  the  water. 

"The  Summer  Duck  is  equally  well  known  in 
Mexico  and  many  of  the  West  India  islands.  During 
the  whole  of  our  winters  they  are  occasionally  seen 
in  the  states  south  of  the  Potomac.  On  the  10th  of 
January  I  met  with  two  on  a  creek  near  Fetersburgh, 
in  Virginia.  In  the  more  northern  districts,  how- 
ever, they  are  migratory.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
female  usually  begins  to  lay  late  in  April,  or  early  in 
May.  Instances  have  been  known  where  the  nest 
was  constructed  of  a  few  sticks  laid  in  a  fork  of  the 
branches ;  usually,  however,  the  inside  of  a  hollow 
tree  is  selected  for  this  purpose.  On  the  18th  of  May 
I  visited  a  tree  containing  the  nest  of  a  Summer 
Duck,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuckahoe  River,  New 
Jersey.  It  was  an  old,  grotesque  white-oak,  whose 
top  had  been  torn  off  by  a  storm.  It  stood  on  the 
declivity  of  the  bank,  about  twenty  yards  from  the 
water.  In  this  hollow  and  broken  top,  and  about  six 
feet  down,  on  the  soft,  decayed  wood,  lay  thirteen 
eggs,  snugly  covered  with  down,  doubtles9  taken 
from  the  breast  of  the  bird.  These  eggs  were  of  an 
exact  oval  shape,  less  than  those  of  a  hen,  the  sur- 
face exceedingly  fine  grained,  and  of  the  highest 
polish,  and  slightly  yellowish,  greatly  resembling 
old,  polished  ivory.  The  egg  measured  two  inches 
and  an  eighth  by  one  inch  and  a  half.    On  breaking- 


one  of  them,  the  young  bird  was  found  to  be  nearly 
hatched,  but  dead,  as  neither  of  the  parents  had  been 
observed  about  the  tree  during  the  three  or  four  days 
preceding,  and  were  conjectured  to  have  been  shot. 

"  This  tree  had  been  occupied,  probably  by  the 
same  pair,  for  four  successive  years,  in  breeding' 
time ;  the  person  who  gave  me  the  information,  and 
whose  house  was  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of 
the  tree,  said  that  he  had  seen  the  female,  the  spring 
preceding,  carry  down  thirteen  young,  one  by  one, 
in  less  than  ten  minutes.  She  caught  them  in  her 
bill  by  the  wing  or  back  of  the  neck,  and  landed 
them  safely  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  whence  she  after- 
ward led  them  to  the  water.  Under  this  same  tree, 
at  the  time  I  visited  it,  a  large  sloop  lay  on  the  stocks, 
nearly  finished ;  the  deck  was  not  more  than  twelve 
feet  distant  from  the  nest,  yet  notwithstanding  the 
presence  and  noise  of  the  workmen,  the  ducks  would 
not  abandon  their  old  breeding  place,  but  continued 
to  pass  out  and  in,  as  if  no  person  had  been  near. 
The  male  usually  perched  on  an  adjoining  limb,  and 
kept  watch  while  the  female  was  laying,  and  also 
often  while  she  was  sitting.  A  tame  goofec  had 
chosen  a  hollow  space  at  the  root  of  the  same  trc;e, 
to  lay  and  hatch  her  young  in. 

''  The  Summer  Duck  seldom  flies  in  flocks  of  more 
than  three  or  four  individuals  together,  and  most 
commonly  in  pairs,  or  singly.  The  common  note  of 
the  drake  is  peet,  peet;  but  when,  standing  sentinel, 
he  sees  danger,  he  makes  a  noise  not  unlike  the 
crowing  of  a  young  cock,  oe  etk!  oeeeJb!  Their 
food  consists- principally  of  acorns,  seeds  of  the  wild- 
oats,  and  insects." 

Mr.  Wilson  states,  as  his  opinion,  th^  the  flesh  of 
this  lovely  little  duck  is  inferior  in  excellence  to  that 
of  the  blue-winged  teal.  But  therein  I  can  by  no 
means  coincide  with  him,  as  I  consider  it,  in  the 
Atlantic  states,  inferior  to  no  duck  except  the  can- 
vas-back, which  is  admitted  facile  princeps  of  all 
the  duck  tribe.  The  Summer  Duck  is  in  these  dis- 
tricts probably  the  most  graminivorous  and  grani- 
vorous  of  the  family,  not  aflecting  fish,  tadpoles,  frogs 
or  field-mice,  all  of  which  are  swallowed  with  great 
alacrity  and  rejoicing  by  the  mallards,  pin-tails,  and 
other  haunters  of  fresh  water  streams  and  lakes. 

On  the  great  lakes  of  the  west  and  north,  where  all 
the  duck  tribe  feed  to  fattening  on  tlie  wild-rice  and 
wild-celery,  zizania  aqucUiea  and  balisneria  Ame- 
ricatuit  no  one  i>pecie8  is  better  than  another,  all 
being  admirable ;  but  in  the  course  of  an  autumn 
spent  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  the 
rivers  debouching  into  it,  and  thence  north-westward 
to  Lake  Superior,  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any 
specimens  of  this  beautiful  bird,  though  I  feel  sure 
that  it  cannot  but  exist  in  those  waters,  which  are  in 
all  respects  so  congenial  to  its  habits. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  species,  which  I  have 
repeatedly  noticed,  when  it  has  not  been  disturbed 
by  any  sudden  noise  or  the  pursuit  of  dogs,  is  thus 
neatly  touched  upon  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Giraud,  Jr.,  the 
enthusiastic  and  accomplished  ornithologist  of  Long 
Island,  whose  unpretending  little  volume  should  be 
the  text  book  of  every  sportsman  in  the  land  who 
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has  a  taste  for  any  tiling  beyond  mere  wanton 
slaughter. 

"  OAen  when  following  those  beautiful  and  rapid 
streanu  that  greatly  embellish  our  coimtry,  in  pur- 
sait  of  the  angler's  beau  ideal  of  sport,  have  I  met 
with  this  gayly-attired  duck.  As  \![  proud  of  its  un- 
rii-aled  beauty,  it  would  slowly  rise  and  perform  a 
circuit  in  the  air,  seemingly  to  give  the  admiring 
beholder  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  gem  of  its 
iribe." 

The  Summer  Duck  is  very  easily  domesticated,  if 
the  eggs  be  taken  from  the  nest  and  hatched  under  a 
ben,  and  the  young  birds  become  perfectly  tame, 
coming  up  to  the  house  or  the  barn-yard  to  be  fed, 
with  even  more  regularity  than  the  common  domes- 
tic dyek ;  nay,  even  the  old  birds,  if  taken  by  the  net 
and  wing-tipped,  will  soon  become  gentle  and  lose 
their  natural  shyness. 

In  the  summer  of  1843 1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  large  flock  of  these  lovely  wild  fowl  perfectly 
gentle,  answering  the  call  of  their  owner  by  their 
peculiar  murmur  of  pleasure,  and  coming,  as  fast  as 
they  could  swim  or  run,  to  be  fed  by  his  hand. 

This  was  at  the  beautiful  place  of  the  Hon.  Mahlon 
Dickinson,  formerly  a  member  of  General  Jackson's 
cabinet,  not  fiir  from  Morristown,  in  New  Jersey, 
which  is  singularly  adapted  for  the  rearing  and  do- 
mesticating these  f era  naturd;  since  it  has,  inune- 
•iiately  adjoining  the  trim  and  regular  gardens,  a  long 
and  large  tract  of  beautiful  wild  shrubbery,  full  of 
rare  evergreens,  and  interspersed  with  bright,  cool 
springs  and  streamlets  feeding  many  ponds  and  reser^ 
voirs,  where  they  can  feed  and  sport  and  breed,  as 
undisturbed  as  in  the  actual  wilderness ;  while,  the 
adjacent  country  being  all  tame  and  highly  cultivated, 
they  have  no  inducement  to  stray  from  their  abode. 

Beside  Summer  Ducks,  Mr.  Dickinson  had,  at  the 
period  of  my  visit.  Dusky  Ducks,  better  known  as 
Black  Ducks.  Green- winged  Teal,  Golden-eyes,  and 
I  think  Widgeon ;  but  the  Summer  Ducks  were  by 
far  the  tamest,  as  the  Dusky  Ducks  were  the  wildest 
of  the  company.  I  should  long  ago  have  attempted 
to  oaturalize  them  ou  my  own  place,  but  that  a  large 
nvnTj  the  Passaic,  washing  the  lower  end  of  my 
lawn  and  garden,  from  which  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  exclude  them,  I  have  felt  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  it,  the  rather  that  there  is  a  large  patch  of 
wild'Hce  immediately  adjoining  me,  which  would 
rompi  them  to  the  water,  whence  they  would  driA 
away  with  the  current  or  the  tide,  and  be  lost  or  shot 
in  no  time. 

The  best  time  for  shooting  and  for  eating  these 
fowl  is  late  in  October,  When  the  acorns  and  beech- 
mast,  of  both  of  which  they  are  inordinately  fond, 
•le  thick  and  ripe  on  the  woodland  banks  of  the 
streams  and  pools  they  love  to  frequent.  'And  this 
reminds  roe  of  a  little  sketch,  illustrative  of  their 
babits,  taken  down  almost  verhatimy  from  the  lips  of  a 
rcbt  good  fellow,  and  at  that  time  a  right  good  sports- 
man also;  though  now,  ala«i!  the  untimely  loss  of 
the  inestimable  blessing  of  eyesight  has  robbed  him, 
among  other  sources  of  enjoyment,  of  that  favorite 
and  innocent  pastime— the  forest  chase : 


"Are  there  many  Wood  Ducks  about  this  season, 
Tom?"  asked  Forester,  affecting  to  be  perfectly 
careless  and  indiflerent  to  all  that  had  passed.  "  Did 
you  kill  these  yourself?" 

"  There  was  a  sight  on  them  a  piece  back,  but 
they  're  gittin'  scase — ^pretty  scase  now,  I  tell  you. 
Yes,  I  shot  these  down  by  Aunt  Sally's  big  spring- 
hole  a  Friday.  I  'd  been  a  lookin'  round,  you  see, 
to  find  where  the  quail  kept  afore  you  came  up  here 
— ^for  I  'd  a  been  expectin'  you  a  week  and  better — 
and  I  'd  got  in  quite  late,  toward  sundown,  with  an 
outsidin'  bevy,  down  by  the  cedar  swamp,  and  druv* 
them  off  into  the  big  bog  meadows,  below  Sugar- 
loaf,  and  I  'd  killed  quite  a  bunch  on  them-Hiixteen, 
I  reckon.  Archer;  and  there  wasn't  but  eighteen 
when  I  lit  on  'em— and  it  was  gittin'  pretty  well 
dark  when  I  came  to  the  big  spring,  and  little  Dash 
was  worn  dead  out,  and  I  was  tired,  and'hot,  and 
thimderin'  thirsty,  so  I  sets  down  aside  the  outlet 
where  the  spring  water  comes  in  good  and  cool,  and 
I  was  mixin'  up  a  nice,  long  drink  in  the  big  glass 
we  hid  last  summer  down  in  the  mud-hole,  with 
some  ^eat  cider  sperrita — when  what  should  I  hear 
all  at  once  but  whistle,  whistlin'  over  head,  the 
wings  of  a  whole  drove  on  'em,  so  up  I  buckled  the 
old  gun ;  but  they  'd  plumped  down  into  the  crick 
fifteen  rod  off  or  better,  down  by  the  big  pin  oak, 
and  there  they  sot,  seven  ducks  and  two  big  purple- 
headed  drakes— beauties,  I  tell  you.  Well,  boys,  I 
upped  gun  and  tuck  sight  stret  away,  but  just  as  I 
w^as  drawin',  I  kind  o'  thought  I  'd  got  two  little 
charges  of  number  eight,  and  that  to  shoot  at  ducks 
at  fifteen  rod  was  n't  nauthen.  Well,  then,  I  fell  a 
thinkin',  and  then  I  sairched  my  pockets,  and  arter  a 
piece  found  two  green  cartridges  of  number  three,  as 
Archer  gave  me  in  the  spring,  so  I  drawed  out  the 
small  shot,  and  inned  with  these,  and  put  fresh  caps 
on  to  be  sarten.  But  jest  when  I  'd  got  ready,  the 
ducks  had  floated  down  with  the  stream,  and  dropped 
behind  the  pint—- so  I  downed  on  my  knees,  and 
crawled,  and  Dash  alongside  on  me,  for  all  the  world 
as  if  the  darned  dog  knowed ;  well,  I  crawled  quite 
a  piece,  till  I  'd  got  under  a  bit  of  alder  bush,  and 
then  I  seen  them — all  in  a  lump  like,  except  two — 
six  ducks  and  a  big  drake —feedin',  and  stickin'  down 
their  heads  into  the  weeds,  and  flutterin'  up  their 
hinder  eends,  and  chaiterin'  and  jokin' — I  could  have 
covered  them  all  with  a  handkercher,  exceptin'  two, 
as  I  said  afore,  one  duck  and  the  little  drake,  and 
they  was  off  a  rod  or  better  from  the  rest,  at  the  two 
different  sides  of  the  stream— the  big  bunch  warn'l 
over  ten  rods  off  me,  nor  so  far ;  so  I  tuck  sight  right 
at  the  big  drake's  neck.  The  water  was  quite  clear 
and  still,  and  seemed  to  have  caught  all  the  little 
light  as  was  left  by  the  sun,  for  the  skies  had  got 
pretty  dark,  I  tell  you;  and  I  could  see  his  head 
quite  elear  agin  the  water— well,  I  draw'd  trigger, 
and  the  hull  charge  ripped  into  'em— and  there  was 
a  scrabblin'  and  a  squatterin'  in  the  water  now,  I  tell 
you — but  not  one  on  'em  riz— not  the  fust  one  of  the 
hull  bunch ;  but  up  jumped  both  the  others,  and  I 
drawed  on  the  drake— more  by  the  whistlin'  of  his 
wings,  than  that  I  seen  him— but  I  drawed  stret, 
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Archer,  any  ways ;  and  arter  I  'd  pulled  half  a  mo- 
ment I  hard  him  plump  down  into  the  crick  with  a 
splash,  and  the  water  sparkled  up  like  a  fountain 
where  he  fell.  So  then  I  did  nU  wait  to  load,  but  ran 
along  the  bank  as  hard  as  I  could  strick  it,  and  when 
I  'd  got  down  to  the  spot,  I  tell  you,  little  Dash  had 
got  two  on  'em  out  aibre  I  came,  and  was  in  with  a 
third.  Well,  sich  a  ciitlin'  and  a  splashin*  as  there 
was  you  uiver  did  see,  none  on  you — ^I  guess,  for 
sartin — leastwise  I  niver  did.  I  'd  killed,  you  see, 
the  drake  and  two  ducks,  dead  at  the  first  fire,  but 
•three  was  only  wounded,  wing-tipped,  and  leg- 
broken,  and  I  can't  tell  you  what  all.  It  was  all  of 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  dark  as  all  out  doors,  afore 
I  gathered  them  three  ducks,  but  I  did  gather  'em ; 
Lord,  boys,  why  1  'd  stayed  till  mornin',  but  I  'd  a 
got  tliem,  sarten.  Well,  the  drake  I  killed  flyin'  I 
could  n't  find  him  that  night,  no  how,  for  the  stream 
swept  him  down,  and  I  had  n't  got  no  guide  to  go  by, 
so  I  let  him  go  then,  but  I  was  up  next  mornin' 
bright  and  airly,  and  started  up  the  stream  clean  from 
the  bridge  here,  up  through  Garry's  back-side,  aud 
my  bog-hole,  and  so  on  along  the  meadows  to  Aunt 
Sally's  run — and  looked  in  every  willow  bush  that 
dammed  the  waters  back,  like,  and  every  bunch  of 
weeds  and  brier-broke,  all  the  way,  and  sure  enough 
I  found  him,  he  'd  been  killed  dead,  and  floated  down 
the  crick,  and  then  the  stream  had  washed  him  up 
into  a  heap  of  broken  sticks  and  briers,  and  when  the 
waters  fell,  for  there  had  been  a  little  freshet,  they 
left  him  there  breast  uppermost — ^and  I  was  glad  to 
find  him — ^for  I  think.  Archer,  as  that  shot  was  the 
nicest,  prettiest,  etarnal,  darndest,  long,  good  shot,  I 
iver  did  make,  anyhow;  and  it  was  so  dark  I 
couldn't  see  him." 

Many  of  his  friends  and  mine  will  recognize  the 
character,  to  whom  I  allude,  as  he  figures  largely  in 
the  pages  of  "The  Warwick  Woodlands,"  from 
which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  of  "  My  Shooting- 
box,"  and  the  other  sporting  scenes  of  Frank  Fo- 
rester, wherein  nothing  good  or  generous  or  kind  is 
related  of  Tom  Draw,  that  does  not  fall  far  short  of 
the  reality. 

Before  closing  this  article,  I  will  correct  an  error 
into  which  I  perceive  I  have  inadvertently  fallen  in 
the  first  page  of  it,  wherein  I  said  that  this  duck, 
alofie  of  the  family  y  has  the  habit  of  perching,  roost- 
ing, and  nesting  on  trees. 

I  should  have  said  aloiu  of  the  American  family; 
for  I  find  a  note  by  Mr.  Brewer,  the  last  editor  of 
Wilson,  annexed  to  his  article  on  our  bird,  which  I 
prefer  to  subjoin  instead  of  merely  making  a  verbal 


alteration,  since  I  doubt  not  many  others  are  in  the 
same  error,  who  will  be  glad  to  be  corrected  in  de- 
tail. It  appears,  as  will  be  seen  below,  that,  although 
there  are  no  European  tree-ducks,  nor  any  other 
American,  there  is  a  family  of  Asiatic  and  African 
congeners  of  our  Summer  Duck,  for  which  an  espe- 
cial name  has  been  proposed,  though  not  as  yet 
generally  adopted.  I  might  add  that  the  present 
Latin  name  of  our  bird,  anas  sponsa,  signifies,  being 
interpreted,  the  bride  duel^  from  the  rare  elegance 
of  its  form  and  beauty  of  its  plumage — a  pretty  name 
for  a  pretty  creature. 

"  These  lovely  ducks  may  be  said  to  represent  an 
incessorial  form  among  the  anatida;  they  build  and 
perch  on  trees,  and  spend  as  much  time  on  land  as 
upon  the  waters;  Dr.  Richardson  has  givea  this 
group,  containing  f*w  members,  the  title  ofdendro- 
nessa  from  their  arboreal  habits.  Our  present  spe- 
cies is  the  only  one  belonging  to  America,  where  it 
ranges  rather  to  the  south  than  north ;  the  others,  1 
believe,  are  all  confined  to  India.  They  are  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  and-  splendor  of  their  plumage, 
its  glossy,  silky  texture,  and  for  the  lingular  form  of 
the  scapulars,  which,  instead  of  an  extreme  develop- 
ment in  length,  receive  it  in  the  contrary  proportion 
of  breadth ;  and  instead  of  lying  flat,  in  some  stand 
perpendicular  to  the  back.  They  arc  all  adorned 
with  an  ample  crest,  pendulous,  and  running  down 
the  back  of  the  neck.  They  are  easily  domesticated, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  been  yet  of  much 
utility  in  this  state,  being  more  kept  on  account  of 
their  beauty,  and  few  have  been  introduced  except 
to  our  menageries ;  with  a  little  trouble  at  first,  they 
might  form  a  much  more  common  ornament  about 
our  artificial  pieces  of  water.  It  is  the  only  form  of 
a  Tree  Duck  common  to  this  continent;  in  other 
countries  there  are,  however,  two  or  three  others  of 
very  great  importance  in  the  natural  system,  whose 
structure  and  habits  have  yet  been  almost  entirely 
overlooked  or  lost  sight  of.  These  seem  to  range 
principally  over  India,  and  more  sparingly  in  Africa; 
and  the  Summer  Duck  is  the  solitary  instance,  the 
United  States  the  nearly  extneme  limit,  of  its  own 
peculiarities  in  this  division  of  the  world." 

With  this  note  I  close  this  paper,  expressing  only 
the  hope  that  the  bird  will  become  more  largely  do- 
mesticated ;  as  no  more  beautiful  adornment  can  be 
conceived  to  the  parks  and  shrubberies  of  gentlemen, 
such  more  especially  as  possess  the  advantages  of 
small  inland  rivulets,  or  pieces  of  ornamental  water, 
whether  natural  or  artificial. 


SONNET. 


Oh  I  the  w^b  young,  and  beautiful,  ond  good. 
But  called  away,  while  Ago  toils  faintly  on  : — 
Gone  to  the  voiceless  land  of  shadows — gone 

In  the  bright  morning  of  hor  woraanhood. 

Cheered  by  the  blue-bird's  warble  of  delight, 
Springtime,  tlie  tender  childhood  of  the  year, 
With  bursting  bud  and  sprouting  grass  is  here, 


And  Nature  breathes  of  resurrection  bright : 
It  seems  unmeet  that  one  so  fair  should  die. 

When  sounds  are  heard  so  charming  to  the  ear, 
And  sights  beheld  so  pleasant  to  the  eye  : 
Hush  vain  regrets !  a  land  of  fadeless  bloom 
Is  now  her  home — ^its  passage-way  the  tomb. 

Wm.  H.  C.  Hosmkk. 
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PROEM. 

J  never  had  the  least  thought  ofwtUing  any  onec- 
dote«  of  my  yoath  till  last  sominer,  -when  I  was  in 
Holland,  and  met  with  your  correspondent  Mr.  B— , 
at  the  Oude  Doelen,  in  Amsterdam.  As  we  were 
chatting  over  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  wine,  in  a  very 
dark,  long,  watnscotted  dining-room— the  weather 
being  rainy— Professor  Broeck,  of  Utrecht,  came  in, 
and  being  a  monstrously  inquisitive  old  man,  ex- 
tracted from  me  quite  an  account  of  my  travels  in 
America  and  my  youthful  studies. 

"Why,  Holm,"  said  my  American  friend,  "you 
ought  to  put  this  into  a  book." 

At  this,  I  was  much  uken  aback ;  for  bookish  as  I 
have  been,  1  never  in  all  my  life  put  any  thing  into 
print,  except — ^when  a  schoolmaster— a  small  edition 
of  Greek  epigrams  from  the  Anthology,  which  I 
compiled  from  the  Paris  edition — and  this  was  a 
failure.  Oa  recollection,  I  must  add  a  Latin  elegy, 
which  my  head  boy  made  with  my  help  on  the  death 
of  Washington.  It  was  printed  at  Richmond,  and 
abounded  in  errors  of  the  press,  so  that  I  was  fain  to 
suppress  the  edition,  all  but  a  few  copies  to  patrons, 
which  I  corrected  with  a  pen.  But  Mr.  B.  insisted 
I  should  jot  down  some  of  the  events  of  my  life,  say- 
ing that,  now  in  my  old  age,  it  would  be  a  comfort  to 
me ;  and  that  Lord  Kaimes  used  to  give  this  recipe 
to  any  of  his  friends  who  happened  to  be  low-spirit- 
ed—" Write  a  book."  He  added,  that  it  was  so  un- 
common for  an  American  of  the  old  school,  and  a 
Carolinian  to  boot,  to  have  been  several  times  in 
Europe,  and  then  to  nestle  in  his  quondam  home  on 
the  Roanoke ;  that,  notwithstanding  a  certain  long- 
windedness,  no  longer  modish,  he  was  sure  my 
scraps  would  find  readers,  if  among  none  else,  yet 
among  my  old  pupils,  some  of  whom  are  in  Congress, 
besides  one  in  a  foreign  legation.  I  therefore  rigged 
my  Utile  craft,  put  up  a  bit  of  sail,  and  with  a  smart 
whiff  of  a  breeze  got  out  of  sounding  ere  I  was 
aware.  Here  goes — therefore,  and  I  conunit  myself 
to  the  good  will  of  the  friends  aforesaid,  praying  that 
this  may  be  gently  received  in  quality  both  of  pre- 
laoe  and  dedication.  H.  H. 

CHAPTER  L 

**  Weigh  anehor ;  spread  thy  sails ;  call  every  wind , 
£ys  thy  great  Poie-9tar  -,  make  the  land  oflife.'' 

TOVNO. 

The  date  of  my  birth  is  a  secret.  Time  was  when 
I  oaed  to  laugh  at  people  for  being  slow  to  tell  their 
age ;  bat  sounder  philosophy  has  shown  me  a  certain 
wisdom  in  this  reserve.  Why  should  men  so  pry 
into  the  initrmities  of  their  fellows?    One  may  be 


gray  and  wrinkled  without  being  octogenarian.  I^et 
it  suffice  to  know  that  I  was  bom  a  subject  of  George 
the  Third,  and  in  one  of  the  greatest  places  on  the 
noble  river  Roanoke,  of  which  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  small  shell  which  the  Indians  employed  as 
a  currency.  My  father  and  mother  were  English, 
and  came  in  middle  life  from  the  valley  of  the  Trent, 
leaving  their  elder  oa*8pring  settled  in  Warwickshire, 
where  I  have  met  their  descendants. 

My  father  was  an  Oxford  man,  bred  to  medicine, 
which,  however,  he  never  practiced  in  America. 
His  plantation  was  great,  if  you  count  the  number  of 
acres,  but  meager  enough  in  arable  land. 

I  remember  the  spring  seasons  in  that  delicious 
climate,  with  a  sort  of  fragrancy  in  the  reminiscence. 
April  was  a  month  which  resembled  a  Northern 
May;  for  the  calycanthus  was  blooming  in  the 
swamps,  the  coral  honeysuckle  blushed  in  every 
thicket,  and  the  sweet-briar  perfumed  the  open 
places  and  old  fields,  without  cultivation. 

Southern  boys  grow  up  equestrians.  How  freshly 
do  I  recall  the  extempore  races  along  the  wide  bot- 
toms of  the  creeks — as  we  call  such  brooks  in  Amer- 
ica— mounted  on  switch- tailed  colts,  rough  and 
shaggy  from  want  of  grooming,  and  without  shoes, 
hat  or  saddle,  my  competitors  being  the  black  Catos, 
Hectors,  and  Antonies  of  the  plantation. 

There  was  what  was  called  an  old-field  school 
about  a  mile  from  the  court-house,  taught  by  a 
Scotchman — a  Jacobite — who  accompanied  the  fa- 
mous and  beautiful  Flora  McDonald  to  Carolina.  His 
name  was  McLeod,  and  he  used  the  Highland  mull 
to  such  an  extent,  that  we  learned  to  call  him  Snee- 
shin  Sawney.  But,  when  he  was  sober— which  oc- 
curred frequently  before  dinner — ^he  was  one  of  the 
best  classical  teachers  I  ever  had.  Greek  was  not 
his  forte ;  but  commend  me  to  hun  for  rattling  off 
screeds  of  Virgil,  Horace  and  Ovid,  as  well  as  whole 
pages  of  the  historians  and  orators.  He  had  a  chest 
full  of  sundry  modern  Latin  books,  some  of  which 
he  would  chuckle  over  when  mellow.  One  of  his 
favorites  was  Buchanan's  History.  How  he  would 
roll  in  laughter  over  the  description  of  the  bagpipe  in 
Buchanan's  Latinity ;  and  how  he  gloried  in  the  oft- 
quoted  phrase,  the  ingeniumperfsrvidum  Seotovum. 
He  had  a  pocket  copy  of  Vida,  which— from  bad 
company — ^was  almost  as  sternutatory  as  his  impal- 
pable snufi*.  The  most  I  learned  of  him  was,  a  rude 
acquaintance  with  Latin,  a  little  French— horribly 
mispronounced,  and  a  few  rules  of  Traill's  Algebra. 
But,  meanwhile  I  had  enjoyed  free  pasture  in  a  gar- 
ret of  books,  belonging  to  my  father.  These  were 
chiefly  medical ;  and  I  sought  out,  with  boyish  zeal 
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and  cunning,  all  the  most  piquant  cuts  of  surgical 
operations,  and  came  at  length  to  fancy  myself  pos- 
sessed of  half  the  dise&^es  in  the  old  nosology. 
When  I  aAerward  visited  Leyden,  I  recognized 
some  of  the  ancient  quartos  of  Van  Swieten  and 
Swammerdam,  in  the  vast  but  musty  library,  By- 
the-bye,  when  you  go  thither,  note  well  that  the  said 
library  contains  one  of  the  best  portraits  of  Grotius, 
and  one  of  the  most  striking  of  Erasmus.  The  gar- 
ret had  also  the  Elegant  Extracts,  in  three  thick  vo- 
lumes, and  odd  ends  of  good  English  literature. 
Among  apples,  flax,  and  invalid  saddles,  I  used  to  lie 
on  the  door  of  this  loft,  and  read  till  the  sun  went 
down.  But  sometimes  I  had  to  bestride  my  horse, 
and  take  letters  to  the  post,  at  the  court-house ;  and 
here  I  frequented  the  abode  of  a  Mrs.  Grieve,  the 
widow  of  a  Highland  captain,  who  came  over  in  the 
troubles  of  '45,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  insane  fond- 
ness tor  the  prince,  having  been  shot  in  a  duel  with 
a  young  surgeon  of  Hanoverian  sentiment. 

Bless  me !  Do  not  think  I  was  bom  at  that  time  ? 
Mrs.  Grieve  had  been  many  years  a  widow.  She 
liked  me,  and  I  liked  Marion ;  and  this  was  the  rea- 
son of  my  being  summarily  shipped  off  to  England, 
lest  I  should  incur  the  burdens  of  matrimony.  They 
say,  I  was  what — in  that  part  of  the  earth — is  called 
a  "likely"  fellow;  round-faced,  hardy,  broad- 
shouldered,  and  agile,  but  very  shy,  and  full  of  gau- 
cherie. 

CHAPTER  II. 
"  Male  herbe  eroti  plutost  que  bomu.^^ 

OLD  rSENCH  PBOVEAB. 

Montaigne  dwells  with  a  chirping,  senile  compla- 
cency on  the  pains  which  his  father  took  to  make 
his  childhood  happy.  Though,  Arthur  Holm,  my 
honored  parent  took  no  pains  at  all  about  the  matter, 
he  so  managed  matters  that  his  hopeful  son — ^myself, 
Henry  Holm,  meaning — ^passed  as  delightful  a  boy- 
hood and  youth  as  ever  the  best  son  of  the  best  gen- 
tleman of  Perigord. 

I  Will  hang  a  veil  over  the  infirmities  of  this  loving 
old  gentleman.  His  days  and  sometimes  his  nights 
were  spent  at  the  court-house — a  term  by  which,  in 
Carolina,  the  hamlet  which  contains  the  county  tri- 
bunal is  called — and  those  were  days  of  high  play 
and  deep  bowls,  with  a  fiery  dash  of  French  brim- 
stone, and  sans-culotte  theology. 

The  best  and  gentlest  mother  that  man  ever  had 
was  gone  to  her  rest.  "  Mas'  Harry" — ^my  aforesaid 
self,  meaning— was  left  to  wander  at  his  own  sweet 
will,  and  wander  he  did,  with  a  witness,  in  all  the 
byways  of  such  reading  as  half-a-dozen  gentlemen's 
houses,  and  the  parson's  study,  afforded. 

What  ensued  ?  I  was  five  and  forty  before  I  ever  knew 
that  I  was  a  pedant.  German  was  not  yet  a  language 
in  which  Americans  sought  literary  gratification; 
bat  my  neighbor,  Marion  Grieve,  and  I  turned  over 
many  a  volume  of  French — half  comprehended,  and 
I  boggled  through  an  odd  volume  of  Don  Quixote  in 
Spanish,  and  several  plays  of  Celderon.  Verses  of 
course — as  an  unavoidable  excretion  of  the  youthful 
brain — ^proceeded  from  me  in  large  amount ;  not  such 


as  now  emulate  the  measures  of  Beppo  or  Oriana, 
but  imitations  of  Darwin  and  Miss  Seward. 

For  delightful  boyhood,  I  maintain  the  world  has 
no  clime  comparable  to  the  old  States  of  the  South. 
Wide  stretches  of  country,  open  forests  for  hounds, 
interminable  meads  in  some  parts,  blooded  horses  at 
command,  ambrosial  mornings,  evenings  made  vocal 
by  the  mocking-bird,  young  comrades  in  great  array, 
open  doors  on  every  estate — ^we  say  nothing  of  the 
"domestic  institution,"  and  the  conveniences  of  an 
ample  retinue  —  develop  any  capacities  for  un- 
stinted satisfaction,  which  a  gay  young  master  may- 
possess.  Something  t  here  may  be  of  Horace's  tuda^ 
vU  et  alsiti  but  chiefly  in  hard  riding  after  a  fox,  or 
keeping  up  with  a  coach,  full  of  damsels,  going: 
far  to  an  assembly  at  the  next  town. 

Very  different  is  this  from  the  similar  stage  in  the 
case  of  the  English  boy,  which  I  have  considered, 
and  which  also  has  its  manly  discipline;  but  is 
marked  by  long  separations  from  home,  direful  fag- 
ging at  public  schools,  and  the  restraints  of  a  conven- 
tionalism, which  is  only  not  Chinese.  In  looking 
back,  I  am  very  sure  it  was  good  for  me  to  be  taken 
away  early  from  scenes  of  so  much  indulgence ;  and 
I  woold,  if  I  knew  how,  subject  my  boys  to  a  cpllar 
bomewhat  stiffcr  than  that  in  which  I  spent  my  ado- 
lescence. Say  what  you  will,  young  blood  needs  the 
pressure  of  a  stem  discipline,  to  induce  self-denial, 
the  germ  of  all  self-commend ;  so  I  can  rejoice  in 
hardships  now  they  are  over.  Yet,  in  those  days,  it 
was  but  hypocritically  that  I  hummed  over  the  Oiif» 
meminisse  juvabit, 

I  am  writing  among  the  same  spring  zephyrs, 
and  gorgeous  vegetation  of  the  South,  spectacles  on 
nose,  and  my  feet  in  list  slippers;  but  I  can  leap 
over  a  long  intercalation,  and  live  over  again  the 
hours  of  the  eighteenth  century.  My  departure  had, 
however,  the  bitterness  of  an  exile. 

CHAPTER  in. 
The  toor  forgot  as  soon  as  shed.    Gbat. 

The  vessel  in  which  I  sailed  was  a  round-sterned 
bark,  very  black,  and  English  built,  with  hogsheads 
of  tobacco  for  Bristol.  I  was  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Moir,  a  clergyman  from  the  south  of  Virginia,  who 
was  returning  to  get  orders  for  his  son  from  the 
Bishop  of  London.  The  son  and  his  brother  were 
twins,  and  were  gay  companions.  We  were  out 
seven  weeks,  and  were  several  limes  in  great  peril. 
But  I  forgot  all  when  I  saw  England  in  mid  May. 
The  transition  is  peculiarly  strong  in  contrasts  for 
one  who  goes  from  a  region  not  abounding  in  green- 
sward and  roadside  flowers,  and  equally  destitute  of 
the  castle  and  the  cottage.  In  June  I  heard  a  nightin- 
gale near  Warwick  castle,  and  took  my  first  lesson 
in  cricket  on  the  green  near  Hkmpton  Court ;  I  dined 
at  the  Mitre,  and  shortly  after  looked  at  the  Eton 
boys  shooting  their  "four-oars"  on  the  Thames. 
London  was  all  mapped  ofi*  in  my  head ;  and  the  im- 
pression had  not  been  forestalled  by  a  previous  sight 
of  Philadelphia,  then  our  only  great  city.  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  haunts ;  I 
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knew  where  to  go  for  the  Boar's  Head,  which  ha<l 
not  yet  been  thrust  aside  for  a  king's  statue.  The 
very  names  of  the  streets  were  redolent  of  me- 
mories; St.  Swithin's  Lane,  Aldermanbury,  the 
Miaories.  Billingrfgate  was  in  its  full  Aristophanic 
griory ;  not  yet  invaded  by  a  lordly  structure  of  brick 
market  -  houses.  "O  rare  Ben  Jonson!"  how  I 
gloated  over  thy  memorial  in  the  Poet's  Corner! 
Though  roses  no  longer  bloom  in  the  Temple  Garden, 
yet  I  walked  there  as  proud  as  if  my  veins  carried 
the  red  and  white  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Mcthinks 
I  was  an  antiquary  before  my  time ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  I  whiled  away  whole  weeks  in  the  odd,  out-of- 
ihe-way  corners  of  old  London,  and  almost  vene- 
rated Pie-comer,  where  the  structures  remain  as  of 
old,  before  the  Great  Fire  stopped  short  at  that  bound- 
ing locality. 

My  quarters  were  at  the  Axe  Inn,  Aldermanbury. 
This  is  not  very  far  from  Christ-Church  hospital ; 
and  the  Blue-coat  boys — whom  I  daily  met,  in  their 
yellow  nether-stocks,  dark  frocks,  and  clerical  bands 
— carried  me  back  to  the  times  of  old,  and  made  me 
a  frequent  visitor  of  those  antique  and  hospitably 
open  cloisters. 

My  studies  toward  the  Law,  were  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  a  gentleman  of  Gray's  Inn,  long  since 
dead;  John  Thweat,  Esq. — ^His  son  is  now  a  soli- 
citor in  chancery — He  was  a  typical  Englishman. 
Iq  his  wig — ^when  he  droyetin  a  chaise,  without 
hat,  to  Westminster  Hall — his  face  was  not  un- 
like a  boiled  lobster,  in  a  garnish  of  cauliflower. 
I  soon  found  that  my  study  was  to  be  pen- work,  and 
that  my  apprenticeship— if  entered  into — would  be  a 
^Ittvish  drawing  of  forms.  My  father  was  easier  in 
his  ways  every  year ;  so  be  assented  to  my  spending 
a  few  months  in  travel.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am 
going  to  record  my  journeys  ?  These  were  the  glo- 
rious old  days  of  coaching.  From  the  Geoiige  Inn, 
opposite  Addle  street,  Aldermanbury,  I  used  to  see 
forty  coaches  set  out. 

It  was  near  my  lodgings.  The  Hogarthian  coach- 
man was  then  not  extinct.  In  my  last  visit,  I  de- 
tected one  or  two  of  the  old  sort,  degenerated  into 
omnibus-men.  Hyde  Park  was  not  what  it  has  since 
become,  but  it  was  a  marvel,  nevertheless ;  and  I 
studied,  with  daily  application,  the  heraldry  of  all 
the  turn-outs,  and  the  horsemanship  of  gentlemen  in 
l>oois  and  small-clothes,  who,  to  my  American  eyes, 
seemed  sad  riders,  from  the  English  trick  of  "  rising 
to  the  trot." 

But  when  summer  was  over,  and  the  short  days 
came  on,  and  the  shops  had  candles  at  noon,  and  the 
Strand  and  Holburn  were  dank  and  miry,  and  London 
»moke  became  a  wetting  nimbus,  I  gathered  up  my 
odds  and  ends,  and  make  a  dash  over  to  Ireland. 
But  this  should  be  reserved  for  another  chapter. 

ClUPTEK  IV. 

'*  That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile, 
Than  to  a  blaok-bird  His  to  whistle." 

BUTLBB. 

The  sloop  which  conveyed  me  from  Holy  Island 
to  Kingstown,  on  my  way  to  Dublin,  had  on  board  a 


merry  Irishman,  to  whom  I  found  myself  attracted, 
because  he  had  been  in  America.  He  was  further 
acquainted  with  the  family  into  which  my  mother's 
brother  had  intermarried — the  O'Mearas  of  Dundalk, 
of  whom  one,  who  was  au  officer  in  the  garrison, 
was  the  object  of  my  present  visit. 

Dennis  was  full  of  odd  stories  about  Irish  school- 
masters, fit  successors  of  Swiil*s  Tom  Sheridan; 
an«l  he  informed  me  that  Captain  O'Meara  had  once 
been  a  cla.ssical  tutor,  and  was  still  rather  conceited 
in  regard  to  his  attainments.  He  was  a^companion 
of  Doctor  Barrett,  of  Trinity  College,  anff,  s»  Dennis 
affirmed,  carried  more  book-learning  under  a  red-coat 
than  many  a  bishop  under  a  black  one.  But  the  half 
had  not  been  told  me. 

After  seeing  the  sights  of  a  very  beautiful  city, 
driving  round  Phcenix  Park,  surveying  the  Four 
Courts,  and  Cathedral,  and  the  palaces,  and  lawns  of 
Trinity  College,  I  sat  down  to  make  myself  at  home 
ut  Captain  O'Meara's.  This  v»s  the  less  difficult, 
as  the  captain  had  four  daughters,-  near  enough  in 
kindred  and  age  to  relieve  me  from  my  mauvaise 
hoHtti  and  Irish  enough  in  complexion,  mirth,  and 
wit,  to  set  my  inexperienced  brain  in  a  very  pleasur- 
able whirl. 

But  the  captain  absorbed  every  thing  to  himself. 
When  he  discovered  that  I  could  comprehend  a  Latin 
saying,  he  gave  up  all  other  pui suits  for  that  of  rid- 
dling me  with  a  fusilade  of  citations.  I  am  sure  such 
a  character  is  imknown  out  of  Ireland.  Miss  Mit- 
ford  has  given,  in  happy  detail,  the  picture  of  one 
species  in  this  genus,  in  her  late  work.  We  often 
meet  with  this  sanguineous,  overflowing,  half-subtle, 
half-blundering,  oflT-hand,  good  fellow,  among  milet- 
tered  Irishmen;  but,  in  good  truth,  my  Cousin 
O'Meara  was  a  bit  of  a  scholar,  had  taken  prizes  at 
college,  was  a  correspondent  of  divers  learned 
guilds,  and  had  talked  Latin,  by  the  fortnight,  with 
Sulpicians,  who  came  over  from  France  on  church 
errands. 

Imagine  my  gallant  captain  at  his  mahogany  field 
of  manoeuvre,  with  forces  of  claret  moving  over  the 
polished  plane.  Imagine  him  well-spread,  rubicund, 
moist  with  the  gentle  drops  of  Bacchic  dew,  breath- 
ing heavily,  gesturing  vehemently,  with  fat,  dimpled 
hand,  and  smiling  as  none  but  Hibernian  lips  and 
teeth  can  smile.  Behold  me  in  the  costume  of  1796, 
slender  and  brown,  as  becomes  an  American,  unused 
to  long  potations,  trembling  lest  I  miss  a  meaning  or 
violate  a  quantity,  and  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
summons  to  follow  the  ladies  to  cofl*ee. 

*♦  Cousin  Henry,"  said  ray  host,  with  all  the  ro- 
tundity of  a  dean,  "  you  say  you  have  not  read  Au- 
lus  Gellius.  Ah !  we  shall  turn  him  over  to-morrow. 
Not  to  have  read  the  Attic  Nights  is,  mon  eher^  the 
next  thing  to  being  a  child  of  darkness.  Aulus,  my 
dear  fellow— let  the  bottle  tend  hitherward— was  an 
Athenian  by  domiciliation ;  in  this,  like  Pomponius, 
who,  you  know,  was  denominated  Atticus.  Aulus 
came  to  Athens,  my  very  respected  and  regarded 
kinsman — fill  your  glass— for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
those  great  expounders,  Taurus  and  Phavorinus; 
much  as  you,  mon  eher^  have  come  to  classic  Dub- 
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lin,  to  hear — ^fo  hear— n-heiii— to  coafabnlate  with 
yonr  poor  old  kinsnam.*'  And  here  he  looked  down 
on  the  amplitude  of  his  well-stretched  waistcoat,  and 
the  iinwriakl<9d  surface  of  a  plump,  feminine  hand. 
*'  Barrett  and  I  have  oflen  kept  it  up— pray  let  me 
see  the  claret — hour  afler  hour,  as  to  the  question 
whether  Phavorinus  was  a  Roman  or  a  Greek.  You 
remember  what  Aulus  says — ah !  no,  you  have  yet 
to  peruse  him — you  shall  hear  my  excursus  on  the 
later  schools  of  Athens.  Their  dissertatiuncles — al- 
low the  ph^se — ^were  conversational ;  fioetes  eotna- 
eque  deonim." 

Here  my  fidgets  became  marked,  especially  as  the 
clear  ringing  of  a  girlish  trio  was  heard  above  sUirs. 

"Don't  move — you. know  I  am  off  duty — you 
do  n't  weary  me — ^the  claret  is  good.  Did  I  ever  tell 
you  what  happened  on  a  Twelflh  night  at  Lord 
Mountstewart^s  ?  My  lord  threw  the  key  out  of  the 
windaw,  and  swore  the  party  shoiild  not  rise  till  a 
certain  hogshead  of  dlaret  was  exhausted."  Fidgets 
more  alarming.  "On  that  night  I  delivered  the 
speech  which  is  so  like  Ammianus.'' 

In  hopes  of  angering  him,  and  so  getting  off,  I  ven- 
tured here  <mi  a  citation  of  Gibbon,  charging  Ammian 
with  bombast.  But  the  smile  only  bespread  his  full- 
blown visage  more  benignly,  as  he  continued — 

"  Nay,  mo7i  cher.  Gibbon  was  incapable  of  measur- 
ing such  dimensions  of  style  as  those  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus.  O,  that  we  had  his  opening  books ! 
They  are  lost — unless  IVIai  should  turn  them  up  in 
some  Ambrosian  palimpsest.  Out  of  DuMin — the 
claret — there  are  not  ten  men  who  can  taste  the 
richness  of  Ammian.  I  will  pronounce  to  you  his  de- 
scription of  one  of  Julian's  battles." 

Here  a  fit  of  irrepressible  coughing  took  me  to  the 
window,  and  my  diaphragm  was  so  agitated,  that 
the  rehearsal  was  interrupted.  Making  my  recovery 
as  protracted  as  might  be,  I  found  my  captain — still 
holding  his  glass,  and  still  smiling— sunk  into  a  sweet 
slumber,  under  cover  of  which,  I  slipped  into  the  la- 
dies' apartment. 

"  Ha !"  cried  Grace  O'Meara,  "  papa  has  let  you 
off  well.  You  have  scarcely  heard  him  pronounce 
the  second  Philippic." 


"  No,  no — that  iQust  still  await  me.  But  when 
did  Irish  officers  become  so  enamoured  of  the  an- 
cients ?" 

"  You  must  know.  Cousin  Harry,"  said  Miss  Bar- 
bora,  "  papa  dreams  of  little  else.  He  has  tried  to 
leach  us  all  Latin ;  but  we  made  game  of  the  acci- 
dence so  effectually,  that  he  is  willing  now  to  com- 
pound for  French  and  Italian." 

Captain  O'Meara,  when  claret  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, was  placid,  sensible,  and  even  dull.  With  a 
strong  antipathy  to  the  Saxon,  he  united  an  over- 
weening regard  for  America,  and  drank  Jefferson's 
health  with  religious  veneration.  On  his  horse,  ia 
the  Park,  he  looked  every  inch  the  hero,  like  tho^e 
handsome,  pursy,  red-coats  one  sees  in  gilt  fnunes 
around  the  hall  in  Free-Mason's  Tavern.  His  color 
was  of  the  red,  red  rose,  his  teeth  were  h'ory.  and 
his  voice  was  full  and  dulcet.  Nothwitstandiog  his 
pedantry,  he  communicated  to  me  some  most  valu- 
able hints  concerning  my  Greek  and  Latia  reading, 
and  explained  to  me  many  a  hard  place  in  Plauius 
and  Lucretius ;  reading  from  tall  octavos  of  the  Bi- 
pont  edition,  in  crimson  uniform.  But  fae  suffered 
no  man  to  dispute  the  preeminence  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, or  the  authenticity  of  the  Celtic  annals.  Re- 
membering my  father  as  a  doctor,  he  would  not  hear 
me  explain  that  I  was  not  intending  to  walk  in  his 
steps. 

"  You  will,"  said  he,  "  complete  a  course  at  Tri- 
nity—then, ho !  for  Leyden.  There  is  the  spot  for 
the  healing  art.  I  know  two  Americans  there ;  one 
of  them  fought  O'Shaughnessy,  our  adjutant.  Ley- 
den, mo7i  cAery  is  the  modern  Salerno.  Never  name 
Edinburgh — ^where  the  prelections — horresto  refer- 
ens — are  in  English.  Leyden  is  your  place.  Don*t 
touch  their  gin— we  call  it  Gene%-a,  a  corruption  of 
the  Dutch  gedevery  or  juniper — stick  to  claret.  You 
will  find  a  eompoteUor^  that  is,  a  bottle-companicm,  in 
Professor  Van  Valkenbnrg,  in  the  street  by  the  old 
Roman  castle.  Their  anatomical  preparations  are 
alone  worth  a  visit.    And  then  the  library"— 

But  I  weary  my  readers  with  gossip  of  fifty  odd 
years  ago.  My  eyes  grow  dim.  I  must  bid  adieu  to 
Dublin  and  the  O'Meara's. 


-^  •»» » 


TO    ADHEMAR, 


BT  x.  arua  lxwxs. 


I  TB1XX  of  thee  till  oU  is  dim  eonfasion, 
And  reasoo  reels  upon  her  frogile  throne— 

The  past  and  present  blend  in  strange  illusion ; 
Thoughts,  feelings,  all  commingle  into  one, 
As  stroanui  and  lilla  into  the  oeean  run ; 

And  my  pale  cheeks  are  drenched  with  a  sofniaion 
Of  drops  apheaved  from  kva-fowits  of  wo ; 


And  while  these  boming  tides  my  lids  o^erfioWi 
Impassioned  Fancy  to  thy  presence  hies, 
And  suns  her  in  the  radiance  of  thine  eyes— 
At  the  pure  well-spring  of  thy  boaom  sipa. 
And  feeds  upon  the  nectar  of  thy  lipa  • 
Then  back,  with  gathered  sweets,  retoms  to  me. 
As  homeward  comes  at  eve  the  honay.freighted  bee. 


^s 


MY    FIRST    SUNDAY    IN    MEXICO. 

FROM    THE    JOURNAL    OF    A    VOLUNTEER    OFFICER. 


BT  W.  W.  H.  DAVIS. 


I  HAD  reached  the  goal  of  my  hopes  and  my  am- 
bition, and  was  comfortably  quartered  in  the  city  of 
the  Moalezumas.  There,  in  that  proud  and  ancient 
cApital,  and  surrounded  with  so  many  of  the  comforts 
aod  luxuries  of  life,  I  almost  forgot  the  toils  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  march  and  the  bivouac,  and  here,  for 
awhile  in  comparative  ease,  '^  the  pomp,  pride  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war,''  which  is  so  fasci- 
nating to  the  untried  soldier,  seemed  almost  realized. 
The  American  army  had  occupied  the  city  long 
enough  to  establish  order,  by  a  well-regulated  and 
efficient  military  police,  and  the  enemy  having  re- 
tired some  distance,  the  officers  and  men  began  to 
extend  their  sphere  of  observation  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  capital,  when  off  duty,  to  the  beautiful  sub- 
urban towns  and  villages  near  by. 

I  spent  my  firet  Sunday  in  sight-seeing,  in  a  visit 
to  the  somewhat  celebrated  city  of  GuadAlupe  de 
Hidalgo,  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Mexico. 
It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  mount,  called 
Tapeyac,  in  the  midst  of  a  romantic  but  not  very 
fertile  country,  and  is  approached  by  one  of  the  six 
csuseways  which  lead  out  from  the  city.  They  are 
broad,  straight,  finely  McAdamized,  and  planted  on 
each  side  "with  shade-trees,  and  have  been  constructed 
through  the  waters  of  the  lake  ^  great  expense.  In 
point  of  size  this  place  is  not  of  much  importance, 
and  does  act  contain  more  than  a  thousand  inhabit- 
ants all  told.  Besides  the  church  erected  there,  dedi- 
cated to  the  patron  saint  of  the  country,  and  a  few 
religious  establishments,  the  buildings  are  of  mud 
and  reeds,  inhabited  by  a  miserable  and  filthy  popu- 
lation. Here  it  was  the  "Virgin  of  Gaudalupe"  is 
Raid  to  have  made  her  miraculous  appearance,  and 
here,  once  every  year,  a  great  festival  and  celebra- 
tion is  held  in  honor  of  her,  which  is  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  important  days  in  the  church.  The 
manner  in  -which  the  "  Virgin"  made  her  first  appear- 
ance is  very  remarkable,  and  the  story,  as  related  by 
one  of  the  early  bishops,  seems  quite  as  incompre- 
bensible  to  us,  who  are  without  the  pale  of  the 
church,  as  the  myths  which  come  down  to  us  from 
pagan  antiquity.  But  since  the  priesthood  appear  to 
put  full  faith  in  the  modus  operandi  of  her  advent, 
the  people  of  the  country,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be- 
lieve it. 

The  legend  runs  as  follows :  In  the  year  1531,  an 
Indian,  named  Juan  Diego,  was  passing  by  this  moun- 
tain of  Tapeyac,  on  his  return  home  from  the  city, 
when  the  Most  Holy  Virgin  appeared  to  him,  and 
directed  him  to  go  back  to  the  city  and  tell  the  bishop 
to  come  out  there  and  worship  her.  The  bishop  re- 
fused to  admit  him  into  his  presence,  having  no  faith 


in  the  miracle.  In  passing  by  the  same  spot  a  few  days 
afterward  she  appeared  to  him  a  second  time,  and 
told  him  to  return  to  the  bishop  and  say  that,  "  I, 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  have  sent  yon."  Again 
the  bishop  refused  to  admit  the  Indian  to  his  pre- 
sence, being  still  incredulous,  but  required  some 
token  of  the  annunciation.  The  Virgin  aj^ared  to 
the  Indian  the  third  and  last  time,  two  days  after- 
ward, and  ordered  him  to  ascend  the  mountain  and 
pluck  roses  therefrom  and  present  them  to  the  bishop 
as  his  credentials.  Now,  this  mountain  is  a  barren 
rock,  without  a  particle  of  vegetation  upon  it.  The 
Indian,  however,  went  as  he  was  directed,  and  there 
foimd  flowers,  which  he  threw  into  his  tilmaf  a  sort 
of  apron  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  t^  country.  He 
returned  to  the  city  and  was  admitted  into  the  presence 
of  the  bishop,  but  when  he  opened  his  tiima,  instead 
of  the  roses  which  he  had  gathered  and  put  into  it, 
there  appeared  an  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  which 
is  said  to  be  preserved  to  this  day  in  the  church 
which  bears  her  name.  From  the  name  of  the  town 
she  was  called  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  and  has  been 
made  the  patron  saint  of  the  country.  This  is  the 
history  they  give  of  her  appearance,  and  it  is  as  bad 
as  rank  heresy  for  Catholics  to  disbelieve  it.  With 
them  she  is  all  important,  and  appears  to  have  a 
powerful  influence  over  all  the  afiairs  of  life.  With 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  she  is  the  only 
identity  in  religious  reverence,  the  alpha  and  omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  their  faith  and  wor- 
ship. She  is  appealed  to  on  every  occasion,  and  her 
name  is  given  to  nearly  half  the  females  in  the  coun- 
try ;  her  image  is  hung  up  in  every  house,  and  even 
in  the  butcher-stalls  and  drinking-shops  she  occu- 
pies a  conspicuous  place,  where  her  presence  is  sup- 
posed to  preserve  the  meat  sweet  in  the  one,  and  to 
bring  customers  to  the  other. 

On  Sunday,  the  12th  of  December,  1847,  I  rode 
out  toGaudalupe,  to  witness  the  ceremonies  in  honor 
of  this  saint.  I  mounted  my  horse  at  an  early  hour, 
and  set  out  alone,  but  by  the  time  I  had  reached  the 
Garita  and  turned  upon  the  causeway,  I  found  my- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  tending  the  same  way. 
It  was  as  pleasant  and  beautiful  a  morning  as  ever 
broke  over  that  lovely  valley,  and  every  thing  re- 
minded me  of  spring  time  or  early  summer.  The 
air  had  that  balmy  softness  peculiar  to  the  season  of 
opening  flowers,  and  the  gentle  zephyrs  which  came 
from  the  shining  bosom  of  lake  Tescoco,  were 
loaded  with  a  delightful  odor.  The  trees  md 
bushes  and  grass  were  dressed  in  their  garb  of  living 
green,  and  the  merry-hearted  songsters  were  singing 
their  sweetest  melodies  in  honor  of  the  opening  day. 
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Such  a  delightful  seasoa  in  winter  seemed  like  re- 
versing the  order  of  nature.  The  crowd  which  came 
pouring  out  of  the  city  was  immense,  and  as  check- 
ered in  appearance  as  ever  made  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  a  saint.  From  their  appearance  there  were 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  persons,  and  every  clasfi  of 
the  proud  capital  was  fully  represented,  ranging  from 
the  caballero  to  the  iepero.  Here  might  be  seen  an 
elegant  carriage,  drawn  by  sleek-looking  mules, 
whose  smiling  inmates  looked  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  luxury  and  ease — there  came  a  rude,  country 
cart,  lined  with  raw  hide  and  filled  with  the  family 
of  some  poor  ranchero,  drawn  by  a  raw-boned  ox 
made  fast  by  thongs  around  his  horns — here  ambled 
by  a  crowd  of  donkey  cavalry,  whose  riders,  with 
feet  trailing  on  the  ground,  urged  the  animals  for* 
ward  in  hot  haste  toward  the  scene  of  festivities- 
then  thousands  came  on  foot,  some  carrying  children 
strapped  to  their  backs,  some  bending  under  loads  of 
nick-knacks  for  sale.  Men,  women  and  children, 
mules,  donkeys  and  dogs,  were  all  mingled  together 
in  <xie  throng,  and  the  noise  of  confused  sounds  re- 
minded me  somewhat  of  a  modern  Bobel  on  a  small 
scale.  Among  this  mottled  group  were  many  Ame- 
rican officers,  iiv  their  neat  uniforms  and  mounted  on 
prancing  steeds.  On  each  side  of  the  road,  up  to  the 
very  gales  of  Gaudalupe,  booths  were  erected  for 
the  sale  of  cakes,  drinks  and  sweatmeats,  and  where 
all  kinds  of  buffoonery  were  being  performed ;  gam- 
bling tables  were  numerous,  loaded  with  shining 
coin,  and  here  and  there  I  noticed  pits  for  cock-fight- 
ing, with  anxious  crowds  assembled  round  to  wit- 
ness the  cruel  sport,  and  bets  seemed  running  high 
on  the  favorite  chickens.  The  whole  assemblage 
seemed  enjoying  and  amusing  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  capacity  in  eating  and  drinking,  gam- 
bling and  dancing.  The  dancers  were  assembled 
under  the  shade  of  the  wide-spreading  trees,  where, 
to  the  music  of  the  harp  and  guitar,  they  performed 
their  national  dances  with  much  spirit,  dressed  in  the 
romantic  costume  of  the  country.  Inside  the  inclo- 
sure  where  the  sacred  edifice  stands,  was  a  perfect 
jam  of  men,  women  and  children,  old  and  young, 
white,  yellow  and  black,  greasy  and  well-clad,  who 
had  come  up  here  to  do  honor  to  the  saint  who  rules 
over  their  destinies. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  gate  leading  into  the  inclo- 
sure  where  the  performance  was  to  take  place,  the 
procession  of  the  Host  was  passing,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  a  religious  ceremony,  I  could  not  have  pre- 
vented myself  from  laughing  loud,  the  scene  was  so 
ludicrous  and  ridiculous.  The  image  of  the  Virgin 
was  borne  aloft  on  a  pole,  follbwed  by  a  number  of 
priests  in  their  stove-pipe  hats  and  sacred  vestments 
—then  came  a  platoon  of  filthy-looking  soldiers,  with 
a  band  of  music  playing  some  national  air,  the  whole 
brought  up  in  the  rear  by  a  crowd  of  "  red  spirits  and 
white,  blue  spirits  and  gray,*'  shooting  squibs  and 
hallooing  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  It  reminded  me 
much  more  of  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  or  a 
militia  training  in  a  frontier  settlement  ol  the  United 
Slates,  than  a  religious  festivid.  Dismounting,  I  gave 
my  horse  to  a  soldier  standing  near,  to  hold,  while  I 


went  in  and  witnessed  the  performance.  On  enter- 
ing, I  found  much  difficulty  in  getting  through  the 
crowd,  but  by  dint  of  a  good  deal  of  pushing  and  el- 
bowing, and  ola6  rapping  a  few  stubborn,  greasy- 
looking  fellows  over  the  shins  with  my  sabre,  who 
Were  slow  to  make  room,  I  at  last  reached  the  door 
of  the  sacred  edifice.  The  crowd  was  as  dense 
within  as  without,  and  it  seemed  wholly  impossible 
to  be  able  to  enter ;  beside,  an  odor,  not  as  pleasant 
as  the  otter  of  roses,  arose  from  the  assemblage. 
These  considerations  were  sufficient  to  induce  me  to 
turn  back  and  retrace  my  steps.  This  was  no  easy 
matter,  as  the  crowd  bad  closed  up  again  immedi- 
ately, and  I  found  myself  in  as  dense  a  throng  as 
ever.  However,  return  I  must,  and  putting  full  faith 
in  the  old  adage,  *'  That  where  there  is  a  will  there 
is  a  way,"  1  set  about  the  matter  in  good  earnest, 
and  in  a  short  time  I  foimd  myself  at  the  point  from 
which  I  had  started.  I  again  mounted  my  horse,  but 
was  uncertain  which  way  to  turn.  Just  then,  I  was 
joined  by  two  officers  of  my  regiment,  who  proposed 
to  ride  round  the  base  of  the  hill  toward  the  leA,  and 
if  possible,  ascend  it  on  horseback.  We  spurred  our 
horses  through  the  crowd,  which  opened  to  let  us  ^ 
pass,  and  turning  to  the  right,  rode  along  the  base 
until  we  had  reached  a  point  nearly  opposite  to  the 
place  from  which  we  started.  The  hill  of  Tapeyac 
is  some  six  or  eight  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  is  a 
mass  of  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  the  surface  being 
quite  smooth  and  bare  of  vegetation.  It  rises  up 
from  the  plain  abruptly,  and  is  steep  in  its  most 
sloping  part.  We  found  the  ascent  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  we  had  anticipated,  and  it  required  a  great 
deal  of  hard  labor  to  get  up  it.  We  kept  in  the  sad- 
dle for  some  distance,  but  at  last  were  obliged  to 
dismount  and  lead  our  horses  up  the  steep  slope.  It 
was  really  painful  to  see  the  poor  animals  struggle 
up  the  smooth  surface  of  the  rock,  and  now  and  then 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  them  to  keep  their 
footing.  Thus  we  labored  upward,  and  at  last  stood 
upon  the  summit,  when  man  and  beast  rested  from 
their  toil.  And  while  we  sat  down,  holding  in  our 
hands  the  reins  of  the  faithful  animals,  we  looked 
abroad  upon  the  varied  scene  below  us  and  enjoyed 
the  beautiful  prospect.  It  waa  really  magnificent, 
and  fully  repaid  us  for  the  toil  we  had  in  ascending. 
The  elevation  of  our  position  brought  under  our 
view  the  famous  valley  of  Mexico  for  many  miles  in 
every  direction.  To  the  south  lay  the  city,  with  the 
bright  sun  shining  in  gilded  rays  upon  the  steeples 
and  cupolas  of  the  cathedral  and  churches,  giving 
them  almost  the  appearance  of  burnished  gold  and 
silver.  More  distant,  in  the  same  direction,  the  two 
snow-capped  mountains  of  Fopocatapetl  and  Ixtacci- 
huatl  loomed  up  in  stern  grandeur  into  the  clear, 
blue  sky,  and  stood  out  from  all  their  fellows  in  l^au- 
tiful  relief.  To  the  left,  the  eye  swept  over  the 
sparkling  surface  of  lake  Fezcoca,  which  washes  the 
eastern  barrier  that  shuts  in  this  fair  Eden  of  the 
New  World.  Nearer,  to  the  front  and  to  the  right, 
the  eye  rests  upon  a  wide  expanse  of  plain,  varie- 
gated with  cultivated  fields,  with  their  irrigating 
ditches,  like  threads  of  silver,  meandering  through 
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them.  Here  and  there  flocks  and  herds  were  graz- 
ing OQ  the  verdant  pasture,  or  seeking  the  shade  of 
the  trees  to  shield  them  from  the  sun.  Such,  in  a 
few  words,  is  the  nature  of  the  beautiful  landscape 
which  opened  to  our  view  from  the  rocky  summit 
where  we  were  seated,  and  for  the  reader  fully  to 
appreciate  it,  he  must  be  aware  of  the  freshness  and 
enchantment  the  balmy  air  and  crystal  skies  of  that 
clime  lend  to  every  scene.  We  enjoyed  it  to  the 
utmost  stretch  of  human  capacity  to  enjoy  tne  beau- 
ties of  nature,  and  as  we  descended  the  rocky  mount, 
80  loth  were  we  to  have  it  shut  from  our  sight,  that 
we  cast  *<many  a  longing,  lingering  look  behind," 
ere  we  reached  the  level  of  the  plain. 

On  nearly  the  highest  point,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Indian  is  said  to  have  plucked  the  roses,  a  small 
church  has  been  erected,  which  tradition  says,  sprung 
np  out  of  the  rock  in  a  single  night.  It  is  a  dark- 
looking  stone  building,  built  in  the  heavy  Spanish 
style  of  two  centuries  ago.  It  is  reached  from  below 
by  a  winding  stairway,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  con- 
siderably crumbled  by  time,  and  worn  by  the  foot- 
steps of  the  thousands  who  pass  up  to  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  their  favorite  saint.  We  entered  the  sacred 
edifice,  and  found  it  thronged  with  devotees,  mostly 
half-naked  Indians,  who  had  come  from  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  beyond,  on  this  their  annual  pil- 
grimage to  the  Mecca  of  their  spiritual  hopes,  and 
who,  like  the  devout  Moslem  who  yearly  loieels  at 
the  tomb  of  his  Prophet,  having  finished  his  mission, 
ia  ready  to  lie  down  and  die.  They  jostled  and 
piished*each  other  in  their  anxiety  to  approach  the 
altar  and  touch  the  garments  of  the  image  of  the 
Virgin,  and  deposit  their  oflering  of  money  in  the 
dish  ready  to  receive  it.  Parents,  anxious  that  their 
little  ones  should  behold  the  great  saint,  liAed  them 
up  over  the  head  of  the  multitude,  and  at  a  given 
signal  the  whole  assemblage  prostrated  themselves 
on  the  hard  paved  floor  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the 
good  father  who  ministered  there.  The  poor  Indians 
gazed  in  mute  astonishment  at  all  they  saw,  but  to 
them  the  riddle  was  not  to  be  solved,  they  were 
Taught  to  believe,  not  to  inquire.  When  they  had 
deposited  their  ofierings,  and  received  a  blessing, 
tbey  turned  away  to  nwke  room  for  others  who  were 
ooDthiually  pressing  on. 

Taming  away  from  this  scene,  we  led  our 
horses  down  the  stone  stairway  into  the  inclosure 
below.  The  crowd  was  not  so  dense  as  before,  and 
we  new  found  no  difficulty  in  making  our  way 
through.  Giving  our  horses  to  a  Mexican  to  hold, 
we  entered  the  sacred  edifice  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
of  Gaudalupe.  The  building  was  yet  crowded  with 
people,  and  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  were 
performing  some  solemn  ceremony,  conunemorative 
of  the  occasion.  In  appearance  this  church  is  by  far 
the  most  magni^oent  one  I  was  in,  in  Mexico.  It 
seemed  almost  one  blaze  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
bright  sonJight  which  streamed  through  the  windows, 
and  played  upon  the  rich  decorations.  The  whole 
ceiling,  and  especially  the  dome,  is  painted  in  the 
most  beaatiful  fresco,  and  so  life-like  are  the  images, 
that  they  appear  almost  to  speak  from  the  panels. 


Above  the  altar,  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  in  a 
frame- work  of  solid  gold,  is  an  image  of  tho  Virgin  as 
large  as  life  Her  dress  is  spangled  with  precious 
stones,  and  inside  the  frame  are  strips  of  gold  run- 
ning the  whole  length,  thickly  studded  with  dia- 
monds, pearls,  and  emeraldft--golden  rays  issue  from 
each  side,  and  suspended  above  it  is  a  silver  dove  as 
large  as  an  eagle.  The  altar  is  of  finely  polished 
marble,  and  highly  ornamented,  and  in  front  runs  a 
railing  of  silver.  On  both  sides  of  the  middle  aisle, 
extending  from  the  altar  to  the  choir,  some  sixty  feet, 
is  a  railing  covered  with  pure  silver  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  many 
silver  lamps  suspended  from  the  ceilings,  silver 
candlesticks  before  and  around  the  altar,  and  some 
of  the  sacred  desks  are  beautifully  wrought  in  the 
precious  metals.  The  choir  is  made  of  a  beautiful 
dark  wood,  richly  carved  and  ornamented,  and  the 
ceiling  is  supported  by  several  marble  pillars,  highly 
polished,  and  of  great  beauty.  As  we  crossed  the 
threshold,  the  rich,  deep  tone  of  the  organ,  accom- 
panied by  the  sound  of  many  voices  chanting  a  song 
of  praise,  swelled  beneath  the  loAy  dome,  and  im- 
pressed the  listeners  with  feelings  of  reverence  and 
thanksgiving.  The  building  was  odorous  with  the 
perfume  of  the  scattered  incense  which  had  a  few 
minutes  before  been  cast  abroad  over  the  worshipers, 
and  numerous  priests,  in  their  rich  robes,  were 
ministering  around  the  altar.  The  anxious  gazing 
multitude,  within  the  temple,  seemed  fully  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  conducted 
themselves  with  much  propriety.  We  remained 
there  a  short  time,  and  then  returned  to  the  yard  to 
look  at  one  or  two  objects  of  interest  before  we  rode 
back  to  the  city.  Not  far  from  the  church  is  a 
^<  holy  well,"  over  which  a  small  chapel  has  been 
erected.  The  water  is  supposed  to  be  sacred,  and 
to  have  the  power  of  healing  wounds  and  preserving 
all  who  are  touched  by  it.  Crowds  were  gathered 
there,  some  dipping  the  tips  of  their  fingers  in,  and 
crossing  themselves,  others  appying  a  handful  to  the 
face,  while  some  of  the  anxious  mothers  plunged 
their  dirty  children  in,  in  order  that  the  influence  of 
the  holy  water  might  be  sure  to  spread  throughout 
the  whole  system,  that  is,  if  the  dirt  of  the  little 
urchins  did  not  prevent  it  from  penetrating.  Being 
now  tired  of  Gaudalupe,  and  the  dirty  crowd  we 
met  there,  we  rode  out  of  the  inclosure,  and  galloped 
down  the  causeway  toward  Mexico,  where  we 
arrived  in  time  to  dine. 

Having  indulged  in  a  short  siesta,  I  again  mounted 
my  horse  toward  evening,  and  in  company  with 
General  C,  rode  to  the  Alemeda  and  Passeo  Nuevo. 
The  Alemeda  is  a  public  square,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city,  planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  adorned 
with  shady  avenues,  fountains  and  statuary,  and 
beautifully  laid  out  in  walks  and  drives.  It  contains 
about  ten  acres,  and  is  the  most  pleasant  place  of  re- 
sort in  or  near  the  city.  The  shrubbery  is  kept 
neatly  trimmed  and  attended  with  great  care,  and  is 
odorous  the  live-long  year  with  the  perfume  of  open- 
ing fiowers.  The  trees  clothed  in  their  perpetual 
green  foliage  are  fairly  alive  with  birds  of  bright 
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plumage  and  sweet  song,  which  carol  their  morning 
and  evening  hymns  free  from  harm.  In  the  centre 
of  the  square  is  a  large  fountain,  surmounted  by  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  which  spouts  pure  water  high 
up  in  the  air,  and  at  its  base  crouch  four  liong,  from 
whose  mouths  spout  up  smaller  jets,  A  semicircular 
row  of  seats  surrounds  the  fountain,  and  the  surface 
of  the  space  within  is  paved  with  large  flat  stones, 
laid  in  tasteful  figures.  From  this  point  the  paths 
and  gravel- walks  radiate  in  every  direction,  which 
are  again  met  by  others  running  from  other  centres, 
the  point  where  they  cross  being  adorned  by  smaller 
fountains.  In  pleasant  weather  hundreds  of  children 
assemble  in  this  charming  place  in  the  afternoon,  and 
amuse  themselves  with  their  innocent  gambols  in  the 
shade  of  the  wide-spreading  trees.  Hither  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  capital,  who  seek  pleasure  on  foot, 
resort  toward  evening,  to  promenade  through  the 
shady  avenues.  There  the  student  carries  his  book, 
and,  in  some  quiet  secluded  comer,  apart  from  the 
fashionable  world  which  rejoices  around  him,  he 
sits  alone  and  pursues  his  favorite  study ;  and  there 
also  the  lovers  repair  at  the  enchanting  hour  of  even- 
tide, and  whisper  anew  their  vows  of  faith  and  con- 
stancy.  A  numerous  throng  were  gathered  there, 
enjoying  themselves  in  many  ways,  apparently  un- 
mindful that  '<grim  visaged  war''  had  erected  his 
shrine  in  their  beautiful  city,  and  that  foreign  soIdieVy 
were  overlooking  them  on  the  corner  of  every  street. 
We  rode  through  these  shady  avenues  and  then 
passed  out  at  the  south-west  angle  into  Passeo  Nuevo, 
with  the  crowd  which  moved  that  way.  This  is 
one  of  the  fashionable  and  most  frequented  public 
drives  of  the  city ;  it  is  a  beautifully  McAdamized 
road,  half  a  mile  in  length,  planted  on  each  side  with 
fine  shade-trees,  and  adorned  in  the  centre  by  a  foun- 


tain, which  spouts  four  jets  of  water.  Seats  are 
placed  at  intervals  along  each  side  of  the  drive,  and 
opposite  to  the  fountain,  for  the  accommodation  of 
foot  people.  Here  all  the  world  of  Mexico  may  be 
seen  toward  evening,  on  a  bright  ademoon,  in  car- 
riages and  on  horseback,  and  a  lively,  animated 
scene  it  presents.  Rich  equipages  glitter  in  the  de- 
clining sun,  noble  steeds,  superbly  caparisoned,  and 
ridden  b^  gay  caballeros,  proudly  prance  along,  and 
beauty  smiles  upon  every  beholder.  Everybody  who 
can  command  any  kind  of  a  vehicle  drives  to  the 
Passeo,  and  sometimes  it  is  so  much  crowded,  as  to 
be  quite  difficult  to  drive  or  ride  along  it.  The 
equipages  which  throng  this  path  of  fashion  are 
various,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  unique ;  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  elegant  turn-out  of  the 
English  minister,  side  by  side  with  a  common  country 
cart,  lined  with  oxhide,  and  drawn  by  a  poor  old 
apology  for  a  horse  that  would  hardly  dare  to  look  a 
vulture  in  the  face.  Yet  both  parties  are  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  fashionable  world.  The  custom 
of  this  drive  is  somewhat  peculiar,  which  all  follow 
to  the  very  letter  of  the  law ;  it  is  to  drive  the  full 
length  twice,  stop  in  the  centre  opposite  the  fountain 
to  salute  your  friends,  as  they  pass  by,  and  then  return 
home.  To  show  our  knowledge  of  the  fashionable 
world,  we  conformed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
ways  of  those  who  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  Passeo,  and  thereby,  no  doubt,  passed  for 
current  coin.  We  spent  one  hour  thus,  in  seeing 
and  being  seen,  pleased  with  the  animated  scene  ^^re 
had  witnessed,  and  then  returned  to  our  qdarters. 
Thus  I  passed  my  first  Sunday  in  the  city  of  the 
Montezimias,  and  although  not  as  religiously  kept 
as  would  have  been  done  at  home,  it  had  no  evil 
efifect  upon  the  spiritual  or  moral  man. 


ENDYMION. 


BT  TEOia.a  BVCUAIfAN  SXAO. 


Wbat  time  the  stars  first  flocked  into  the  blue 
Behind  yonng  Hesper,  shepherd  of  the  eve, 

Sleep  bathed  the  fair  boy's  lids  with  charmM  dew 
Mid  flowers  that  all  day  blossomed  to  receive 
Endymion. 

Lo,  where  he  lay  encircled  in  his  dream  I 
The  moas  was  glad  to  pillow  his  soft  hair ; 

And  toward  him  leaned  the  lily  from  the  stream  j 
The  hanging  vine  waved  wooing  in  the  air 
Endymion. 

The  brook  that  erewhile  won  its  easy  way 
O'ermn  with  meadow  grasses  long  and  cool, 

Now  reeled  into  a  Ailler  tide  and  lay 
Caressing  in  its  clear  enamored  pool 
Endymion. 


And  all  the  sweet,  delicioos  airs  that  fan 
Enchanted  gardens  in  their  hour  of  bloom, 

'Blown  throngh  the  soft  invisible  pipes  of  Pan, 
Breathed  mid  their  mingled  mnsie  and  perfume, 
Endymion. 

The  silvery  leaves  that  rustled  in  the  light 
Sent  their  winged  shadows  o'er  his  cheek  entranced ; 

The  constellations  wandered  down  the  night, 
And  whispered  to  the  dew-drops  where  they  danced 
Endymion. 

Lo !  there  he  slept ;  and  all  his  flock  at  will 
Went,  star-like,  down  the  meadow's  aznr«  nust  :— 

What  wonder  that  pale  Dian,  with  a  thrill, 
Breathed  on  hii  lips  her  sadden  love  and  kist 
Endymion  I 


THE    VINTAGE. 


BT  A.  B.  IIBACH. 


i^ 


[WITH  AN  SNORAVmO.] 


Let  us  to  the  joyous  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth — the  great  yearly  festival  and  jubilee  of  the 
property  and  the  labor  of  Medoc.  October  is 
the  joyous  "wine  month.*'  For  weeks,  every 
cloud  in  the  sky  has  been  watched— every  cold 
night-breeze  felt  with  nervous  apprehension.  Upon 
the  last  bright  weeks  in  summer,  the  savor  and  the 
bouquet  of^the  wine  depend.  Warmed  by  the  blaze 
of  an  unclouded  sun,  fanned  by  the  mild  breezes  of 
the  west,  and  moistened  by  morning  and  evening 
dews,  the  grapes  by  slow  degrees  attain  their  perfect 
ripeness  and  their  culminating  point  of  flavor.  Then 
the  vintage  implements  begin  to  be  sought  out, 
cleaned,  repaired,  and  scoured  and  sweetened  with 
hot  braody.  Coopers  work  as  if  their  lives  depended 
upon  their  industry ;  and  all  the  anomalous  tribe  of 
lookers-out  for  chance  jobs  in  town  and  country  pack 
up  their  bag  and  baggage,  and  from  scores  of  miles 
around  pour  in  ragged  regiments  into  Medoc. 

There  have  long  existed  pleasing,  and  in  some  sort 
poetical,  associations  connected  with  the  task  of 
securing  for  human  use  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and 
to  no  species  of  crop  do  these  picturesque  asso- 
ciations apply  with  greater  force  than  to  the  in- 
gathering of  the  ancient  harvest  of  the  vine.  From 
lime  immemorial,  the  season  has  typified  epochs  of 
plenty  and  mirthful-heartedness — of  good  fare  and  of 
good-will.  The  ancient  types  and  figures  descrip- 
tive of  the  vintage  are  still  literally  true.  The  marcii 
of  agricultural  improvement  seems  never  to  have 
$«(  foot  amid  the  vines.  As  it  was  with  the  pa- 
triarchs in  the  East,  so  it  is  with  the  modem  chil- 
dren of  men.  The  goaded  ox  still  bean  home  the 
high-pressed  grape-tub,  and  the  feet  of  the  trader  are 
still  red  in  the  purple  juice  which  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man.  The  scene  is  at  once  full  of  beauty, 
and  of  tender  and  even  sacred  associations.  The 
songs  of  the  vintagers  frequently  chorussed  from 
one  part  of  the  field  to  the  other,  ring  blithely  into 
the  bright  summer  air,  pealing  out  above  the  rough 
jokes  and  hearty  peals  of  laughter  shouted  hither  and 
thither.  All  the  green  jungle  is  alive  with  the 
moving  figures  of  men  and  women,  stooping  among 
the  vines  or  bearing  pails  and  basket-fulls  of  grapes 
oat  to  the  grass- grrown  cross-roads,  along  which  the 
laboring  oxen  drag  the  rough  vintage  carts,  groaning 
and  cracking  as  they  stagger  along  beneath  their 
weight  of  purple  tubs  heaped  high  with  the  timibling 
masses  of  luscious  fruit .  The  congregation  of  every 
>ge  and  both  sexes,  and  the  careless  variety  of  cos- 
tume, add  additional  features  of  picturesqueness  to 
the  scene.  The  white-haired  old  man  labors  with 
shaking  hands  to  fill  the  basket  which  his  black-eyed 
imp  of  a  grandchild  carries  rejoicingly  away.  Quaint 
broad-brimmed  straw  and  felt  hats—handkerchiefs 


twisted  like  turbans  over  straggling  elf-locks- 
swarthy  skins  tanned  to  an  olive-brown— black, 
flashing  eyes— end  hands  and  feet  sloined  in  the 
abounding  juices  of  the  precious  fruit — all  these 
southern  peculiarities  of  costume  and  appearance 
supply  the  vintage  with  its  pleasant  characteristics. 
The  clatter  of  tongues  is  incessant.  A  fire  of  jokes 
and  jeers,  of  saucy  questions,  and  more  saucy  re- 
torts— of  what,  in  fact,  in  the  humble  and  unpoetic 
but  expressive  vernacular,  is  called  "  chaflf" — is  kept 
up  with  a  vigor  which  seldom  flags,  except  now  and 
then,  when  the  but-end  of  a  song,  or  the  twanging 
close  of  a  chorus  strikes  the  general  fancy,  and  pro- 
cures for  the  moreeau  a  lusty  encore.  Meantime, 
the  master  wine-grower  moves  obscrvingly  from 
rank  to  rank.  No  neglected  bunch  of  fruit  escapes 
his  watchful  eye.  No  careless  vintager  shakes  the 
precious  berries  rudely  upon  the  soil,  but  he  is 
promptly  reminded  of  his  slovenly  work.  Some- 
times the  tubs  attract  the  careful  superintendent. 
He  turns  up  the  clusters  to  ascertain  that  no  leaves 
nor  useless  length  of  tendril  are  entombed  in  the  juicy 
masses,  and  anon  directs  his  steps  to  the  pressing- 
trough,  anxious  to  find  that  the  lusty  treadcrs  are  per- 
severing manfully  in  their  long-continued  dance. 

Thither  we  will  follow.  The  wine-press,  or 
euvier  de  preseoir,  consists,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
of  a  massive  shallow  tub,  varying  in  size  from  four 
square  feet  to  as  many  square  yards.  It  is  placed 
either  upon  wooden  tressels  or  on  a  regularly  built 
platform  of  mason-work  under  the  huge  raAers^f  a 
substantial  out-house.  Close  to  it  stands  a  range  of 
great  butts,  their  number  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  vineyard.  The  grapes  are  flung  by 
tub  and  caskfulls  into  the  cuvier.  The  treaders  stamp 
diligently  amid  the  masses,  and  the  expressed  juice 
pours  plentifully  out  of  a  hole  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  trough  into  a  sieve  of  iron  or  wicker-work, 
which  stops  the  passage  of  the  skins,  and  from  theuce 
drains  into  tubs  below.  Suppose,  at  the  moment  of 
our  arrival,  the  cuvier  for  a  brief  space  empty.  Tho 
treaders — ^big,  perspiring  men,  in  shirts  and  tucked- 
up  trowsers — spattered  to  the  eyes  with  splatches 
of  purple  juice,  lean  upon  their  wooden  spades,  and 
wipe  their  foreheads.  But  their  respite  is  short. 
The  creak  of  another  cart-load  of  tubs  is  heard,  and 
immediately  the  wagon  is  backed  up  to  the  broad, 
open  window,  or  rather  hole  in  the  wall,  above  the 
trough.  A  minute  suffices  to  wrench  out  tub  afler 
tub,  and  to  tilt  their  already  half-mashed  clusters 
splash  into  the  reeking  pressoir.  Then  to  work 
again.  Jumping  with  a  sort  of  spiteful  eagerness 
into  the  mountain  of  yielding,  quivering  fruit,  the 
treaders  sink  almost  to  the  knees,  stamping  and  jump- 
ing and  rioting  in  the  masses  of  grapes,  as  fountains 
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of  juice  spurt  about  their  feet,  and  rush  bubbling  and 
gurgling  away.  Presently,  having,  as  it  were, 
drawn  the  first  sweet  blood  of  the  new  cargo,  the 
eager  tramping  subsides  into  a  sort  of  quiet,  measured 
dance,  which  the  treaders  continue,  while,  with 
their  wooden  spades,  they  turn  the  pulpy  remnants 
of  the  fruit  hither  and  thither,  so  as  to  expose  the 
half-squeezed  berries  in  every  possible  way  to  the 
muscular  action  of  the  incessantly  moving  feet.  All 
this  time  the  juice  is  flowing  in  a  continuous  stream 
into  the  tubs  beneath.  When  the  jet  begins  to 
slacken,  the  heap  is  well  tumbled  with  the  wooden 
spades,  and,  as  though  a  new  force  had  been  applied, 
the  juice-jet  immediately  breaks  out  afresh.  It 
takes,  perhaps,  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
thoroughly  to  squeeze  the  contents  of  a  good-sized 
cuvier.  sufficiently  manned.  When  at  length,  how- 
ever, no  further  exertion  appears  to  be  attended  with 
corresponding  results,  the  tubfulls  of  expressed  juice 
are  carried  by  means  of  ladders  to  the  edges  of  the 
vats,  and  their  contents  tilted  in ;  while  the  men  in 
the  trough,  setling-to  with  their  spades,  fling  the 
masses  of  dripping  grape-skins  in  along  with  the 
juice.  The  vats  sufliciently  full,  the  fermentation  is 
allowed  to  commence  In  the  great  cellars  in  which 
the  juice  is  stored,  the  listener  at  the  door — he  cannot 
brave  the  carbonic  acid  gas  to  enter  further— may 
hear,  solemnly  echoing  in  the  cool  shade  of  the 
great  darkened  hall,  the  bubblings  and  seethiugs  of 
the  working  liquid— the  inarticulate  accents  and  in- 
distinct rumblings  which  proclaim  that  a  great  me- 
tempsychobis  is  taking  place — that  a  natural  sub- 
stance is  rising  higher  in  the  eternal  scale  of  things, 
and  that  the  contents  of  these  great  giants  of  vats 
are  becoming  changed  from  floods  of  mere  mawkish, 
sweetish  fluid  to  noble  wine — ^to  a  liquid  honored 
and  esteemed  in  all  ages — to  a  medicine  exercising  a 
strange  and  potent  efiect  upon  body  and  soul — great 
for  good  and  evil.  Is  there  not  something  fanciful  and 
poetic  in  the  notion  of  this  change  taking  place  mys- 
teriously in  the  darkness,  when  all  the  doors  are  locked 
and  barred — ^for  the  atmosphere  about  the  vats  is  death 
— as  if  Nature  would  suffer  no  idle  prying  into  her 
mystic  operations,  and  as  if  the  grand  transmutation 
and  projection  from  juice  to  wine  had  in  it  something 
of  a  secret  and  solemn  and  awful  nature — ^fenced 
round,  as  it  were,  and  protected  from  vulgar  curiosity 
by  the  invisible  halo  of  stifling  gas  ?  I  saw  the  vats 
in  the  Chiteau  Margaux  cellars  the  day  after  the 
grape-juice  had  been  flung  in.  Fermentation  had  not 
as  yet  properly  commenced,  so  access  to  the  place 
was  possible;  still,  however,  there  was  a  strong 
vinous  smell  loading  the  atmosphere,  sharp  and 
subtle  in  its  influence  on  the  nostrils ;  while,  putting 
my  ear,  on  the  recommendation  of  my  conductor,  to 
the  vats,  I  heard,  deep  down,  perhaps  eight  feet 
down  in  the  juice,  a  seething,  gushing  sound,  as  if 
currents  and  eddies  were  beginning  to  flow,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  influence  of  the  working  Spirit,  and 
now  and  then  a  hiss  and  a  low  bubbling  throb,  as 
though  of  a  pot  about  to  boil.  Within  twenty-ibur 
hours,  the  cellar  would  be  unapproachable. 
Of  course,  it  is  quite  foreign  to  my  plan  to  enter 


upon  any  thing  like  a  detailed  account  of  wine- 
making.  I  may  only  add,  that  the  refuse  skins,  stalks, 
and  so  forth,  which  settle  into  the  bottom  of  the 
fermentation  vats,  are  taken  out  again  after  the  wine 
has  been  drawn  ofl*,  and  subjected  to  a  new  squeezing 
— in  a  press,  however,  and  not  by  the  foot — the  pro- 
ducts being  a  small  quantity  of  fiery,  ill-flavored 
wine,  full  of  the  bitter  taste  of  the  seeds  and  stalks  of 
the  grape,  and  possessing  no  aroma  or  bouquet. 
The  Bordeaux  press  for  this  purpose  is  rather  in- 
geniously constructed.  It  consists  of  a  sort  of  a 
skeleton  of  a  cask,  strips  of  daylight  shining  through 
from  top  to  bottom  between  the  staves.  In  the 
centre  works  a  strong  perpendicular  iron  screw. 
The  rape,  as  the  refuse  of  the  treading  is  called,  is 
piled  beneath  it ;  the  screw  is  manned  capMan  fashion, 
and  the  unhappy  seeds,  skins  and  stalks,  undergo  a 
most  dismal  squeezing.  Nor  do  their  trials  end 
there.  The  wine-makers  are  terrible  bands  for  get- 
ring  at  the  very  last  get-at-able  drop.  To  this  end, 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  rinsing  an  exhausted 
spirit-bottle,  so  as,  as  it  were,  to  catch  the  very 
flavor  still  clinging  to  the  glass,  they  plunge  the 
doubly-squeezed  rape  into  water,  let  it  lie  there  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  attack  it  with  the  press  again. 
The  result  is  a  horrible  stufl*  called  pigvettef  which, 
in  a  wine  country,  bears  the  same  resemblance  to 
wine  80  the  very  dirtiest,  moct  wishy-washy,  and  most 
contemptible  of  swipes  bears  to  honest  porter  or  ale. 
Piquette,  in  fact,  may  be  defined  as  the  ghost  of 
wine ! — ^wine  minus  its  bones,  its  flesh,  and  its  soul ! 
a  liquid  shadow ! — a  fluid  nothing !— «n  utter  nega- 
tion of  all  comfortable  things  and  associations! 
Nevertheless,  however,  the  peasants  swill  it  down 
in  astounding  quantities,  and  apparently  with  suflS- 
cient  satisfaction. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  wine-treading.  The  pro- 
cess is  universal  in  France,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cases  of  the  sparkling  wines  of  the  Rhone  and 
Champagne,  the  grapes  for  which  are  squeezed  by 
mechanical  means,  not  by  the  hnman  foot.  Now, 
very  venerable  and  decidedly  picturesque  as  is  the 
process  of  wine-treading,  it  is  unquestionably  rather 
a  filthy  one ;  and  the  spectacle  of  great  brown,  homy 
feet,  not  a  whit  too  clean,  splashing  and  sprawling 
in  the  bubbling  juice,  conveys,  at  first  sight,  a  qualmy 
species  of  feeling,  which,  however,  seems  only  to  be 
entertained  by  those  to  whom  the  sight  is  new.  I 
looked  dreadfully  askance  at  the  operation  when  I 
first  came  across  it ;  and  when  I  was  invited— by  a 
lady,  too— to  taste  the  juice,  of  which  she  caught  up 
a  glassfull,  a  certain  uncomfortable  feeling  of  the  in- 
ward man  warred  terribly  against  politeness.  But 
nobody  around  seemed  to  be  in  the  least  squeamish. 
Often  and  often  did  I  see  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
tub  walk  quietly  over  a  dunghill,  and  then  jump — 
barefooted,  of  course,  as  he  was — into  the  juice ;  and 
even  a  vigilant  proprietor,  who  was  particularly 
careful  that  no  bad  grapes  went  into  the  tub,  made 
no  objection.  When  I  asked  why  a  press  was  not 
used,  as  more  handy,  cleaner,  and  more  convenient, 
I  was  everywhere  assured  that  all  eflforts  had  failed 
to  construct  a  wine-press  capable  of  performing  the 
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work  with  the  perfection,  attained  by  the  action  of 
the  homaa  foot.  No  mechanical  squeezing,  I  was 
informed,  would  bo  nicely  express  that  peculiar  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  moisture  of  the  grape  which 
forjns  the  highest  flavored  wine.  The  manner  in 
which  the  fruit  was  tossed  about  was  pointed  out  to 
me,  and  I  was  asked  to  observe  that  the  grapes  were, 
as  it  were,  squeezed  in  every  possible  fashion  and 
from  every  possible  side,  worked  and  churned  and 
mashed  hither  and  thither  by  the  ever-moving  toes 
and  muscles  oi  the  foot.  As  far  as  any  impurity 
went,  the  argument  was,  that  the  fermentation  flung, 
as  scum,  to  the  surface,  every  atom  of  foreign  matter 
held  in  suspension  in  the  wine,  and  that  the  liquid 
ultimately  obtained  was  as  exquisitely  pure  as  if 
human  flesh  had  never  touched  it. 

Id  the  collection  of  th<fte  and  such  like  particulars-, 
1  sauntered  for  days  among  the  vineyards  around ; 
and  utterly  unknown  and  unfriended  as  I  was,  I  met 
everywhere  the  most  cordial  and  pleasant  receptions. 
I  would  lounge,  for  example,  to  the  door  of  a  wine- 
treading  shed,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  people. 
Preseoily  the  proprietor,  most  likely  attired  in  a 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  a  strange  faded  outer 
garment,  half  shooting-coat  half  dressing-gown,  would 
ccmeup  courteously  to  the  stranger,  and  learning 
I  hat  I  was  an  English  visitor  to  the  vintage,  would 
busy  himself  with  the  most  graceful  kindness,  to 
make  intelligible  the  rationale  of  all  the  operations. 
Oflen  I  was  invited  into  the  chateau  or  farm-house, 
as  the  case  might  be ;  a  bottle  of  an  old  vintage  pro- 
duced and  comfortably  discussed  in  the  coolness  of 
the  darkened,  thinly-furnished  room,  with  its  old- 
ik^hiooed  walnut-tree  escrutoires,  and  beaufiets,  its 
quaintly -panneled  walls,  and  its  polished  floors, 
g^ieaming  like  mirrors,  and  slippery  as  ice.  On 
tbeie  occasions,  the  conversation  would  often  turn 
oa  the  rejection,  by  England,  of  French  wines — a 
»ore  point  with  the  growers  of  all  save  the  first-class 
rintages,  and  in  which  I  had,  as  may  be  concei^'ed, 
very  little  to  say  in  defense  either  of  our  taste  or  our 
policy.  In  the  evenings,  which  were  getting  chill 
and  cold,  I  occasionally  abandoned  my  room  with 
jIltBirations  from  the  Tour  de  NesU  for  the  general 
kitchen  and  parlor  of  Madame  Cadillac,  and,  ensconc- 
ing mywlf  in  the  chimney  corner— a  fine  old-fashioned 
in^e,  crackling  and  blazing  with  hard  wood  logs — 
listened  to  the  chat  of  the  people  of  the  village ;  they 
Were  nearly  all  coopers  and  vine-dressers,  who  re- 
wricd  there  after  the  day's  work  was  over  to  enjoy 
an  esceedingly  modest  modicum  of  very  thin  wine. 
I  never  benefited  very  miich,  however,  by  these 
listenings.  It  was  my  bad  luck  to  hear  recounted 
neither  tale  nor  legend — to  pick  up,  at  the  hands  of 
my  tompotatoresy  neither  local  trait  nor  anecdote. 
The  conversation  was  as  small  as  the  wine.  The 
gossip  of  the  place — the  prospects  of  the  vintage — 
elaborate  comparisons  of  it  with  other  vintages — 
Inrths,  marriages,  and  deaths— a  minute  list  of  scandal, 
more  or  less  intelligible  when  conveyed  in  hints  and 
ailosions — ^were  the  staple  topics,  mixed  up,  how- 
ever, oooe  or  twice  with  general  denunciations  of 
the  niggardly  conduct  of  certain  neighboring  pro- 


prietors to  their  vintagers — giving  them  for  break- 
fast nothing  but  coarse  bread,  lard,  and  not  even 
piquette  to  wash  it  down  with,  and  for  dinner  not 
much  more  tempting  dishes. 

In  Medoc,  there  are  two  classes  of  vintagers — the 
fixed  and  the  floating  population;  and  the  latter, 
which  nmkes  an  annual  inroad  into  the  district,  just 
as  the  Irish  blkrvest6ri>  do  into  England  and  Scotland, 
comprising  a  goodly  proportion  of  very  dubious  and 
suspicious-looking  characters.  The  gen-d^armerie 
haxe  a  busy  time  of  it  when  these  gentry  are  col- 
lected in  numbers  in  the  district.  Poultry  disappear 
with  the  most  miraculous  promptitude  ;  small  linen 
articles  hung  out  to  dry  have  no  more  chance  than  if 
FalstaflT's  regiment  were  marching  by  ;  and  garden- 
fruit  and  vegetables,  of  course,  share  the  results  pro- 
duced by  a  rigid  application  of  the  maxim  that  la 
propriete  e^'est  h  vol.  Where  thet^e  people  come 
from  is  a  puzzle.  There  will  be  vagrants  and  strol- 
lers among  them  from  all  parts  of  France — ^from  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps — from  the  pine- woods  of  the 
Landes  and  the  moors  of  Brittany.  They  unite  in 
bands  of  a  dozen  or  a  score  men  and  women,  appoint- 
ing a  chief,  who  bargains  with  the  vine-proprietor 
for  the  services  of  the  company,  and  keeps  up  some 
degree  of  order  and  subordination,  principally  by 
means  of  the  unconstitutional  application  of  a  good 
thick  stick.  I  frequently  encountered  these  band.«, 
making  their  way  from  one  district  to*  another,  and 
better  samples  of  the  "dangerous  classes"  were 
never  collected.  They  looked  vicious  and  abandon- 
ed, as  well  as  miserably  poor.  The  women,  in  par- 
ticular, were  as  brazen-faced  a  set  oi  slatterns  as 
could  be  conceived ;  and  the  majority  of  the  men — 
tattered,  strapping-looking  fellows,  with  torn  slouch- 
ed-hats,  and  tremendous  cudgels — ^wcre  exactly  the 
sort  of  persons  a  nervous  gentleman  would  have 
scruples  about  meeting  at  dusk  in  a  long  lane.  It  is 
when  thus  on  the  tramp  that  the  petty  pilfering  and 
picking  and  stealing,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  goes 
on.  When  actually  at  woi-k,  they  have  no  time  for 
picking  up  unconsidered  trifles.  Sometimes  these 
people  pass  the  night — all  together,  of  course — in 
out-houses  or  bams,  when  the  ehefcwa.  strike  a  good 
bargain ;  at  other  times  they  bivouac  on  the  lec-side 
of  a  wood  or  wall,  in  genuine  gips^y  fashion.  You 
may  often  see  their  watch-fires  glimmering  in  the 
night ;  and  be  sure,  that  where  you  do,  there  are 
twisted  necks  and  vacant  nests  in  many  a  neighbor- 
ing hen-roost.  One  evening,  I  was  sauntering  along 
the  beach  at  Faulliac — a  little  town  on  the  river's 
bank,  about  a  dozen  of  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde,  and  holding  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
Bordeaux  as  Gravesend  does  to  London — when  a 
band  of  vintagers,  men,  women,  and  children,  came 
up.  They  were  bound  to  some  village  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Gironde,  and  wanted  to  get  ferried 
across.  A  long  parley  accordingly  ensued  between 
the  chief  and  a  group  of  boatmen.  The  commander 
of  the  vintage  forces  offered  four  sous  per  head  as 
the  passage-money.  The  bargemen  would  hear  of 
nothing  under  five ;  and,  after  a  tremendous  verbal 
battle,  the  vxot8g<prs  announced  that  they  were  not 
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going  to  be  cheated,  and  that  if  they  codd  not  croie 
the  water,  ihcy  would  stay  where  they  were.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  bivouac  was  soon  formed.  Creeping 
under  the  lee  of  a  row  of  casks,  on  the  shingle  of  the 
bare  beach,  the  women  were  placed  leaning  against 
the  somewhat  hard  and  large  pillows  in  question ; 
the  children  were  nestled  at  their  feet,  and  in  their 
laps ;  and  the  men  formed  the  outermost  ranks.  A 
supply  of  loaves  was  sent  for  and  obtained.  The 
chief  tore  the  bread  up  into  huge  hunks,  which  he 
distributed  to  his  dependents ;  and  upon  this  supper 
the  whole  party  went  coolly  to  sleep — ^more  coolly, 
indeed,  than  agreeably ;  for  a  keen  north  wind  was 
whistling  along  the  sedgy  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 
red  blaze  of  high-piled  fagots  was  streaming  from  the 
houses  across  the  black,  cold,  turbid  waters.  At 
length,  however,  some  arrangement  was  come  to; 
for,  on  visiting  the  spot  a  couple  of  hours  aAerward, 
I  found  the  party  rather  more  comfortably  ensconced 
under  the  ample  sails  of  the  barge  which  was  to  bear 
them  the  next  morning  to  their  destination. 

The  dinner-party  formed  every  day,  when  the  pro- 
cess of  stripping  the  vines  is  going  on,  is,  particularly 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  people  are  treated  well  by 
the  proprietor,  frequently  a  very  pretty  and  very  pic- 
turesque spectacle.  It  always  takes  place  in  the 
open  air,  amongst  the  bushes,  or  under  some  neigh- 
boring walnut-tree.  Sometimes  long  tables  are 
spread  upon  Iressles ;  but  in  general  no  such  formal- 
ity is  deemed  requisite.  The  guests  iiing  themselves 
in  groups  upon  the  ground — ^men  and  women  pictur- 
esquely huddled  together — the  former  bloused  and 
bearded  personages — the  latter  showy,  in  their  bright 
short  petticoats  of  home-spun  and  dyed  cloth,  with 
glaring  handkerchiefs  twisted  like  turbans  round 
their  heads — each  man  and  woman  with  a  deep  plate 
in  his  or  her  lap.  Then  the  people  of  the  house  bus- 
tle about,  distributing  huge  brown  loaves,  which  are 
torn  asunder,  and  the  fragments  chucked  from  hand 
to  hand.  Next  a  vast  cauldron  of  soup,  smoking  like 
a  volcano,  is  painfully  lifted  out  from  the  kitchen,  and 
dealt  about  in  mighty  ladlefulls ;  while  the  founder 
of  the  feast  takes  care  that  the  tough,  thready  bouilli 
— like  lumps  of  boiled-down  hemp — shall  be  fairly 
apportioned  among  his  guests.  Piquette  is  the  ge- 
neral beverage.  A  barrel  is  set  abroach,  and  every 
species  of  mug,  glass,  cup,  and  jug  about  the  esta- 
bli.shment  is  called  to  aid  in  its  consumption.  A 
short  rest  devoted  to  chatting,  or  very  often  sleeping 
in  the  shade,  over,  the  signal  is  given,  and  the  work 
recommences. 

"  You  have  seen  our  salU  d  majiger,^^  said  one  of 
my  courteous  entertainers — he  of  the  broad-brimmed 
straw-hat,  "and  now  you  shall  see  our  chambre  a 
couc/ur."  Accordingly,  he  led  me  to  a  barn  close  to 
his  wine-cellars.  The  place  was  littered  deep  with 
clean,  fresh  straw.  Here  and  there  rolled-up  blan- 
kets were  laid  against  the  wall;  while  all  round, 
from  nails  stuck  in  between  the  bare  bricks,  hung  by 
straps  and  strings  the  little  bundles,  knapsacks,  and 
other  baggage  of  the  laborers.  One  one  side,  two  or 
three  swarthy  young  women  were  playfully  pushing 
each  other  aside,  so  as  to  get  a  morsel  of  cracked 


mirror  stuck  against  tlie  wall— their  loog  hair  hang- 
ing down  in  black  elf-locks,  in  the  prelimioary  stage 
of  its  arrangement. 

**  That  is  the  ladies*  side,"  said  my  deeronej  point- 
ing to  the  girls;  "and  that"— extending  his  other 
hand — *'  is  the  gentiemea's  side." 

"  And  so  they  all  sleep  here  together  ?" 

"Every  night.  I  find  shelter  and  siiaw;  any 
other  accommodation  they  ^ust  procure  fat  them- 
selves." 

"  Rather  nnmly,  I  should  suppose  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit.  They  are  too  tired  to  do  any  thing 
but  sleep.    They  go  off,  sir,  like  dormice." 

"  OA,  til  plait  d  Mossieu  /"  put  in  one  of  the  dam- 
sels. "  The  chief  of  the  band  does  the  police." 
{Fait  la  gen-d^armerie  ) 

"  Certainly — certainly,"  caid  the  proprietor,  "  the 
gentlemen  lie  here,  with  their  heads  to  the  walls ;  the 
ladies  there ;  and  the  elufde  la  bande  stretches  him- 
self all  along  between  them." 

"A  sort  of  living  frontier." 

"  Truly ;  and  he  allows  no  noitsense." 

"  He^t  meme  exeessivetnent  severe^"  interpolated 
the  same  young  lady. 

"He  needs  be,"  replied  her  employer.  "He  al- 
lows no  loud  speaking— no  joking ;  and  as  there  are 
no  candles,  no  light,  why  they  can  do  nothii^  better 
than  go  quietly  to  sleep,  if  it  were  only  in  self-de- 
fense." • 

One  word  more  about  the  vintage.  The  reader 
will  easily  conceive  that  it  is  on  the  smaller  proper- 
ties, where  the  wine  is  intended,  not  so  much  for 
commerce  as  for  household  use,  that  the  vintage  par- 
takes most  of  the  festival  nature.  In  the  large  and 
first-class  vineyards  the  process  goes  on  under  rigid 
superintendence,  and  is,  as  much  as  possible,  made  a 
cold  matter  of  business.  He  who  wishes  to  see  the 
vintages  of  books  and  poenis — the  laughing,  joking, 
singing  festivals  amid  the  vines,  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  consider  the  harvests  of  the  grape — 
must  betake  him  to  the  multitudinous  patches  of 
peasant  property,  in  which  neighbor  helps  neighbor 
to  gather  in  the  crop,  and  upon  which  whole  families 
labor  merrily  together,  as  much  for  the  amusement 
of  the  thing,  and  from  good  neighborly  feeling,  as  in 
consideration  of  francs  and  sous.  Here,  of  course, 
there  is  no  tight  discipline  observed,  nor  is  there  any 
absolute  necessity  ibr  that  continuous,  close  scrutiny 
into  the  state  of  the  grapes— all  of  them,  hard  or  rot- 
ten, going  slap-dash  into  the  cuvier — ^which,  in  the 
case  of  the  more  precious  vintages,  forms  no  small 
check  upon  a  general  state  of  careless  jollity .  Every 
one  eats  as  much  fruit  as  he  pleases,  and  rests  w^hen 
he  is  tired.  On  such  occasions  it  is  that  you  hear 
to  the  best  advantage  the  joyous  songs  and  choruses 
of  the  vmtuge— many  of  these  last  being  very  pretty 
bits  of  melody,  generally  sung  by  the  women  and 
girls,  in  shrill  treble  unison,  and  caught  up  and  conti- 
nued from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another. 

Yet,  discipline  and  control  it  as  you  will,  the  vint- 
tage  will  ever  be  beautiful,  picturesque,  and  full  of 
asisociation.  The  rude  wains,  creaking  beneath  tlie 
recking  tubs— the  patient  faces  of  the  yoked  oxen — 
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ihe  half-naked,  stalwort  meo,  who  toil  to  help  the 
cart  along  the  ruts  and  farrowB  of  the  way — ^the 
liandkerchief-turbaned  women,  their  gay  red-and- 
blae  dreases  peeping  from  out  the  greenery  of  the 
leavM— the  children  dashing  about  as  if  the  whole 
tliiog  were  a  frolick,  and  the  gray-headed  old  men 
tottering  cheerfully  a-down  the  lines  of  vines,  with 
baskets  and  pails  of  gathered  grapes  to  fill  the  yawn- 
ing tabs— (he  whole  picture  is  at  once  classic,  vene- 
rable, and  picturesque,  not  more  by  association  than 
actoality. 

A  strange  feature  in  the  wine  country  is  the  won- 
deroualy  capricious  and  fitful  nature  of  the  soil.  A 
ibrenoon^s  walk  will  show  you  the  earth  altering  in 
its  surface  qualities  almost  like  the  shifting  hues  of 
shot  silk— gravel  of  a  light  color  fading  into  gravel 
of  a  dark — sand  blending  with  the  mould,  and  bring- 
ing it  now  to  a  dusky  yellow,  now  to  an  ashen  gray 
—strata  of  chalky  clay  every  now  and  then  strug- 
gling into  light  only  to  melt  away  into  beds  of  mere 
sningle— or  bright,  semi-transparent  pebbles,  in- 
debted to  the  action  of  water  for  shape  and  hue.  At 
two  principal  points  these  blending  and  shifting  quali- 
ties of  soil  put  forth  their  utmost  powers-~in  the  fa- 
vored grounds  of  Maigaux,  and  again,  at  a  distance 
of  about  fifteen  miles  farther  to  the  north,  in  the  vine- 
N-ards  of  Lafitte,  Latour,  and  between  these  latter,  in 
the  snnny  slopes  of  St.  JuUien.  And  the  strangest 
thing  of  all  is,  that  the  quality— the  magic— of  the 
ground  changes,  without,  in  all  cases,  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  surface  straU.  If  a  fanciful  and 
willful  fiiiry  had  flown  over  Medoc,  flinging  dotm 
here  a  blessing  and  there  a  curse  upon  the  shifting 
fbiogic,  the  efiect  could  not  have  been  more  oddly 
various.  You  can  almost  jump  from  a  spot  tmknown 
to  fame,  to  another  clustered  with  the  most  precious 
vintage  of  Europe.  Half-a-dozen  furrows  often  make 
all  the  difierence  between  vines  producing  a  beve- 
rage which  will  be  drunk  in  the  halls  and  palaces  of 
England  and  Russia,  and  vuies  yieliiing  a  har\-est 
which  will  be  consumed  in  the  cabarets  and  esta- 
minets  of  tbe  neighborhood.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  first-class  wines  belong  almost 
entirely  to  the  large  proprietors.  Amid  a  labyrinth 
of  little  patches,  the  property  of  the  laboring  pea- 
sants around,  will  be  a  spot  appertaining  to,  and 
bearing  the  name  of,  some  of  the  famous  growths ; 
while,  conversely,  inserted,  as  if  by  an  accident,  in 
the  centre  of  a  district  of  great  name,  and  producing 
wine  of  great  price,  will  be  a  perverse  patch,  yielding 
the  most  commonplace  tipple,  and  worth  not  so 
many  ^ous  per  yard  as  the  surroimding  earth  is  worth 
crownfi. 

How  comes  this  ?  The  peasants  will  tell  you  that 
it  does  n't  come  at  all.  That  it  is  all  cant  and  blague 
and  pufl[  on  the  part  of  the  big  proprietors,  and  that 
their  wine  is  only  more  thought  of  because  they 
have  more  capital  to  get  it  bragged  about.  Near 
Chateau  L«afitte,  on  a  burning  afternoon,  I  took  re- 
fuge beneath  the  emblematic  bush ;  for  the  emblem 
which  good  wine  is  said  not  to  require,  is  still,  in 
the  mid  and  southern  districts  of  France,  in  universal 
us« ;  in  other  words,  I  entered  a  village  public-house. 
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Two  old  men,  very  moch  of  the  general  type  of 
the  people  of  the  country — that  is,  tall  and  spare, 
with  intelligent  and  mildly-expressive  faces  and  fine 
black  eyes,  were  discussing  together  a  sober  bottle. 
One  of  them  had  lost  an  arm,  and  the  other  a  leg. 
As  I  glanced  at  this  peculiarity,  the  one-legged  man 
caught  my  eye. 

"Ah I'*  he  said,  "looking  at  our  misfortunes;  I 
left  my  leg  on  Waterloo.'* 

"  And  I,"  chimed  in  his  companion,  "  left  my  arm 
at  Trafalgar." 

^'Saerir'  said  the  veteran  of  the  land.  "One  of 
the  cursed  English  bullets  took  me  in  the  knee,  and 
spoiled  as  tight  a  lancer  as  they  had  in  the  gallant 
10th." 

"And  I,"  rejoined  the  other,  "was  at  the  fourth 
main-deck  gun  of  the  Pint  on,  when  I  was  struck 
with  the  splinter  while  we  were  engaging  the  Mars. 
But  we  had  our  revenge.  The  Phiton  shot  the 
Mars*  captain's  head  off*!" — a  fact  which  I  afterward 
verified.  Captain  Buff*,  the  officer  alluded  to,  was 
thus  killed  upon  his  quarter-deck,  and  the  same  ball 
shattered  two  seamen  almost  to  pieces. 

"Sacr«7"  said  the  ci-devant  lancer,  "  I  'd  like  to 
have  a  rap  at  the  English  again — I  would — ^the  Eng- 
lish— nowi  de  tonnerre — tell  me — did  n't  they  murder 
the  emperor!" 

A  rising  smile,  which  I  could  not  help,  stopped 
him.  I  had  spoken  so  few  words,  that  the  fact  that 
a  son  of  perfide  Albion  was  before  them  was  only 
manifested  by  the  expression  of  my  face. 

"T««»*."'  continued  the  Waterloo  man,  "Tott 
are  an  Englishman." 

The  old  sailor,  who  was  evidently  by  no  means  so 
keen  a  hand  as  his  comrade,  nudged  him ;  a  hint,  I 
suppose,  in  common  phrase,  to  draw  it  mild ;  but  the 
ex-lancer  of  the  10th  was  not  to  be  put  down. 

"  Well,  and  if  you  are,  what  then,  eh  ?  I  say  I 
would  like  to  have  another  brush  with  you." 

"No,  no!  We  have  had  enough  of  brushes!" 
said  the  far  more  pacific  man  of  the  sea.  "  I  think, 
mon  voiain — ^that  you  and  I  have  had  quite  enough 
of  fighting." 

"  But  they  killed  the  emperor.  Saeri  nom  de  tons 
Us  diables — ^they  killed  the  emperor." 

My  modest  exculpation  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  listened  to  with  great  impatience  by 
the  maimed  lancer,  and  great  attention  by  the  maim- 
ed sailor,  who  kept  up  a  running  commentary : 

"  Eh  !  eh  !  entetidez  eela.  Now,  that 's  quite  dif- 
ferent (to  his  friend)  from  what  you  tell  us.  Come — 
that 's  another  story  altogether ;  and  what  I  say  is, 
that  that 's  reasonable." 

But  the  lancer  was  not  to  be  convinced — ^^  Saeri 
bleu! — ^they  killed  the  emperor." 

All  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  passed  without  the 
slightest  feeling  of  personal  animosity.  The  lancer, 
who,  I  suspect,  had  passed  the  forenoon  in  the  caba- 
ret, every  now  and  then  shook  hands  with  me  mag- 
nanimously, as  to  show  that  his  wrath  was  national 
— not  individual ;  and  when  I  proposed  a  bottle  of 
rather  better  wine  than  they  had  been  drinking  nei- 
ther soldier  nor  sailor  had  a  word  to  say  in  objection. 
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The  wine  was  brought,  and  very  good  it  was,  though 
not,  of  course,  first-class  claret. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  that?"  said  the  sailor. 

"  I  wish  I  had  as  good  every  day  in  England,"  I 
replied. 

"  And  why  have  n't  you?"  said  the  fierce  lancer. 
"  You  might,  if  you  chose.  But  you  drink  none  of 
our  wines." 

I  demurred  to  this  proposition,  but  the  Waterloo 
man  was  down  on  me  in  no  time.  <*  Yes,  yes ;  the 
wines  of  the  great  houses — the  great  proprietors. 
Saeri — ^the  farc$Kr* — the  blageurs — who  pufl'  their 
wines,  and  get  them  puflied,  and  great  prices  for 
them,  when  they  *re  not  better  than  ours— the  pea- 
sant's wines — when  they're  grown  in  the  same 
ground — ^ripened  by  the  same  sun !  MiiU  dicMea ! 
Look  at  that  bottle ! — ^taste  it !  My  son-in-law  grew 
it!  My  son-in-law  sells  it;  I  know  all  about  it. 
You  shall  have  that  bottle  for  ten  sous,  and  the  La- 
fitte  people  and  the  Larose  people  would  charge  you 
ten  francs  for  it ;  and  it  is  as  good  for  ten  sous  as 
theirs  for  ten  francs.  I  tell  you  it  grew  side  by  side 
with  their  vines ;  but  they  have  capital — they  have 
power.  They  crack  ofi*  their  wines,  and  wo — ^the 
poor  people ! — we,  who  trim  and  dig  and  work  our 
little  patches — bo  one  knows  any  thing  about  us. 
Our  wine — ^bah ! — what  is  it  ?  It  has  no  name — no 
fame !  Who  will  give  us  francs?  No,  no ;  sous  for 
the  poor  man — ^francs  for  the  rich.  Copper  for  the 
little  landlord;  silver — silver  and  gold  for  the  big 
landlord!  As  our  cure  said  last  Sunday:  *Unlo 
him  who  has  much,  more  shall  be  given.'  Saere 
Diett  de  dietix ! — Even  the  Bible  goes  against  the 
poor !" 

All  this  time,  the  old  sailor  was  tugging  his  com- 
rade's jacket,  and  uttering  sundry  deprecatory  ejacu- 
lations against  such  unnecessary  vehemence.  The 
Trafalgar  man  was  clearly  a  take-it-easy  personage ; 
not  troubled  by  too  much  thinking,  and  by  no  means 
a  professional  grievaiice-monger.  So  he  interposed 
to  bring  back  the  topic  to  a  more  soothing  subject, 
and  said  that  what  he  would  like,  would  be  to  see 
lots  of  English  ships  coming  up  the  Gironde  with 
the  good  cottons  and  woollens  and  hardware  we 
made  in  England,  and  taking  back  in  exchange  their 
cheap  and  wholesome  wines — not  only  the  great 
vintages  {crtts)  for  the  great  folk,  but  the  common 


vintages  for  the  common  folk.  <*  Indeed,  I  think," 
he  concluded,  "  that  sitting  here  drinking  this  good 
ten  sous'  wine  with  this  English  gentleman — ^wbo  's 
going  to  pay  for  it — is  far  better  than  fighting  him 
and  hacking  him  up,  or  his  hacking  us  up,  with 
swords  and  balls  and  so  forth." 

To  this  most  sensible  opinion  we  had  all  the  pains 
in  the  world  to  get  the  doughty  lancer  to  incline. 
He  could  n't  see  it  at  all.  He  would  like  to  have  an- 
other brush.  He  was  n't  half  done  for  yet.  It  was  all 
very  well ;  but  war  was  grand,  and  glory  was  grand. 
"  Vive  la  guerre  r'  and  "  Vive  la  gloire .'" 

<'  But,"  said  the  sailor,  "  there  is  death  in  glory !" 

"  Eh  bien .'"  shouted  the  warrior,  with  as  perfect 
French  sentiment  as  ever  I  heard,  "  Vive  la  mort  /" 

In  the  end,  however,  he  was  pleased  to  admit 
that,  if  we  took  the  peasant  wines,  something  might 
be  made  of  us.  The  case  was  not  utterly  hopcle:«s; 
and  when  I  rose  to  go,  he  proposed  a  «tirrup-cup — a 
coup  de  Vitrier—^o  the  wasiiing  do¥m  of  all  un- 
kindness ;  but,  in  the  very  act  of  swallowing  it,  he 
didn't  exactly  stop,  but  made  a  motion  as  if  he 
would,  and  then  slowly  letting  the  last  drop  run 
over  his  lips,  he  put  down  the  glass,  and  said,  bitterly 
and  coldly,  "  Mais  pourtatity  vous  avez  tui  P22m- 
pereur!^* 

I  have  introduced  this  episode  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  notions  entertained  by  the 
small  proprietary  as  to  the  boasted  superiority  of  the 
laiige  vineyards ;  but  the  plain  truth  is,  that  the  great 
growers  are  perfectly  in  the  right.  I  have  stated 
that  the  quality  of  the  soil  throughout  the  grape 
country  varies  almost  magically.  Well,  the  good 
spots  have  been  more  or  less  known  since  Medoc 
was  Medoc ;  and  the  larger  and  richer  residents  have 
got  them,  by  inheritance,  by  marriage,  and  by  pur- 
chase, almost  entirely  into  their  own  hands.  Next 
they  greatly  improved  both  the  soil  and  the  breed  of 
plants.  They  studied  and  experimentalized  until 
they  found  the  most  proper  manures  and  the  most 
promising  cultures.  They  graded  and  crossed  the 
vine  plants  till  they  got  the  most  admirably  bearing 
bushes,  and  then,  generation  af\er  generation,  devo- 
ting all  their  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  wine, 
without  regard  to  the  quantity — scrupulously  taking 
care  that  not  a  grape  which  is  unripe  or  over-ripe 
finds  its  way  into  the  tub. 


LIGHT    OF    NATURE, 


BT  WM.  AXJIZAlfDXB. 


How  inaofficiont  Nature's  light  to  guide 
Our  world's  poor  blinded,  woful  wanderers  home  ! 
The  wide  spro.:d  universe — ^the  azure  dome— 

The  stars  which  in  their  gnldon  chnhots  ride, 

Divinity's  design  and  work  proclaim — 
But  can  no  further  go.  It  miy  emit 
A  sad,  a  sickening  note  of  wo ;  yet  it, 


When  questioned  of  the  "  Great  Restorer's'*  name, 
Nor  voice,  nor  onswer  e'er  returns.    'T  is  here 
Thy  helplessness,  O  Nature  !  lies — 
Speakest  thou  but  of  Rim  who  built  the  skies ; 
"  Things  seen  made  not  of  things  which  do  appear  ;** 
No  Sun  of  Righteousness  is  ever  known  from  thee ; 
No  vision  and  the  people  perish  utterly. 


THE    MOTHER'S    PROPHECY. 


BT  MXB.  JVLIA  C.  X,  DORK. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
It  was  a  cold,  windy  night  in  the  winter  of  179-. 
The  tall  pines  that  had  climbed  to  the  highest  sum- 
mits of  the  Green  Mountains,  bent  beneath  the  rush- 
ing of  the  blast ;  and  as  the  wind  careered  among 
their  branches,  gave  out  moans  and  shrieks  that 
seemed  in  the  darkness  like  the  wailing  of  weird 
(ipirils.  Ever  and  anon  the  air  would  be  filled  with 
tiny  particles  of  ice  and  snow,  and  the  cold,  fitful 
gleaming  of  the  moon,  as  it  occasionally  emerged 
from  behind  a  cloud,  only  served  to  make  the  scene 
more  desolate,  as  the  tall,  gaunt  shadows  were  ren- 
dered distinctly  visible. 

But  in  the  quiet  little  valley  that  lay  nestling  at  the 
very  foot  of  one  of  the  tallest  peaks,  there  were  no 
traces  of  storm.  The  strife  of  the  elements  disturbed 
not  its  repose,  for  the  encircling  mountains  bent  over 
it  loviogly,  and  with  their  giant  arms  seemed  to  ward 
oifaU  dangers,  and  keep  back  all  foes  that  might 
harass  this — the  pet  lamb  that  rested  in  their  em- 
brace. 

A  single  farm-house,  rudely  constructed  of  logs, 
stood  beneath  the  shadow  of  forest-trees ;  and,  in- 
deed, but  few  of  those  ancient  dwellers  in  the  valley 
had  as  yet  bowed  their  haughty  heads  at  the  stroke 
of  the  woodman-s  axe.  Every  thing  around  the 
IttUe  dwelling  betokened  that  it  was  the  abode  of 
one  of  the  hardy  pioneers  who  had  left  the  sunny 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  for  a  home  amid  the  wilds 
of  Vermont.  But  there  was  a  ruddy  light  gleaming 
from  the  small  window,  that  spoke  invitingly  of, 
peace  and  comfort  within ;  and  occasionally  the  sound 
of  woman's  voice  singing  a  low,  soft  lullaby  fell 
dreamily  upon  the  ear ;  or  rather,  might  have  done 
90,  had  there  been  an  ear  to  listen. 

In  rhe  principal  apartment  of  the  house — the  one 
that  served  alike  for  kitchen  and  parlor,  sat  Andrew 
Gordon  and  his  fair  and  gentle  wife — ^Amy .  A  bright- 
eyed  boy,  apparently  about  four  years  old,  played 
upon  the  nicely-sanded  floor,  and  in  the  mother's 
arras  lay  a  babe,  very  lovely,  but  very  fragile,  upon 
whose  face  the  eyes  of  Amy  Gordon  dwelt  with  a 
long,  yearning  gaze.  Few  words  were  spoken  by 
the  little  group.  The  husband  and  father  sat  gazing 
ihoQghtfuily  upon  the  glowing  embers;  the  wife 
racked  the  child  that  was  cradled  upon  her  breast ; 
and  little  Frederick  silently  builded  his  "  cob- house," 
slopping  DOW  and  then  to  scan  with  a  pleased  eye 
the  progress  of  his  work,  or  uttering  an  exclamation 
f>f  disappointment  as  the  tottering  fabric  fell  to  the 
door. 

There  was  an  air  of  refinement  about  the  master 
aod  mistross  of  that  little  domicil,  that  contrasted 
rooicwhat  strangely  with  their  rude  home  and  its 
>{<porteaance8.     The  dress  of  the  wife,  although 


coarse  and  plain,  was  arranged  so  tastefully,  so 
genteely^  as  the  yoimg  ladies  of  the  present  day 
would  say,  that  you  would  scarcely  have  noted  its 
texture,  or  the  absence  of  ornament.  Her  slight 
figure,  and  the  faint  color  upon  her  cheek,  spoke  of 
a  delicacy  of  constitution  hardly  suited  for  the  hard- 
ships and  trials  of  an  emigrant's  life  ;  but  the  meek 
light  within  her  eye,  her  calm,  broad  forehead,  and 
the  slight  smile  that  lingered  upon  her  lip.  told  that 
she  possessed  that  truest  of  all  strength — strength  of 
mind  and  heart. 

There  was  something  in  the  face  of  Andrew 
Gordon  that,  to  a  close  observer,  was  not  exactly 
pleasing ;  and  yet  you  could  not  have  denied  that  it 
wan  a  very  handsome  face — quite  sufficiently  so  to 
warrant  the  unmistakable  look  of  admiration  that 
his  wife  occasionally  cast  upon  it.  Intellect  was 
there — courage  was  there — ^firmness  of  purpose,  and 
a  resolute  will ;  and  there  was  a  depth  of  aflection  in 
his  eye  whenever  it  dwelt  upon  the  group  around 
him  that  proved  him  the  possessor  of  a  kindly  heart. 
Perhaps  it  was  some  early  disappointment — some 
real  or  fancied  wrong — some  never-to-be-forgotten 
act  o{  harshness  or  injustice  on  the  part  of  another 
that|  once  in  a  while,  cast  such  a  shadow  over  his 
fine  face,  and  gave  such  a  bitter  expression  to  his 
well  formed  mouth. 

For  half  an  hour  they  remained  as  we  have  pic- 
tured them  above;  and  then  the  mother  tenderly 
placed  her  little  one  upon  the  bed  that  stood  in  one 
comer  of  the  room — cradles  were  a  luxury  unknown 
in  those  days — and  glancing  at  the  clock  that  pointed 
to  the  hour  of  eight,  said, 

*•  Come,  Frederick,  put  away  your  cobs,  dear.  It 
is  bed-time  for  little  boys." 

"  Oh,  I  wish  it  wouldn't  be  eight  o'clock  so  soon 
when  I  am  making  cob-houses,"  replied  the  child; 
"just  wait  one  minute,  mamma,  until  I  make  a 
chimney — ihsa.  my  house  will  be  done.  There,  now 
— isn't  it  a  nice  one?"  So  saying,  Freddy  gave 
the  finishing  touch  to  his  edifice — ^looked  at  it  ad- 
miringly for  a  moment,  then  giving  it  a  light  pres- 
sure with  his  hand,  his  evening's  work  was  de- 
molished in  an  instant.  Laughing  heartily  at  the 
havoc  he  had  made,  he  hastily  gathered  the  cobs  in 
a  basket  near  him,  and  sprang  to  his  mother's  side. 

Ah,  Freddy,  Freddy !  how  like  you  are  to  many 
a  "  child  of  larger  growth,"  who  toils,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  building  a  temple,  it  may  be 
to  love,  or  wealth,  or  fame ;  and  then,  when  it  is 
nearly  or  quite  completed,  by  a  single  false  step,  or 
a  single  ill-regulated  action,  destroys  the  shrine  he 
has  been  rearing  with  so  much  care  and  labor !  But 
here  the  similitude  cea^ies.  You  laugh  and  clap 
your  hands  in  childish  glee  at  the  downfall  oiyow 
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house,  he  sits  down  desolate  and  alone  by  the  ruin 
he  has  made,  and  mourns  over  hopes  and  prospects 
buried  beneath  it. 

Thoughts  somewhat  like  these  may  have  passed 
through  the  mind  of  Andrew  GordoD,  for  there  was 
a  cloud  upon  his  brow,  as  he  watched  his  wife 
while  she  undressed  the  playful  child,  and  smoothed 
his  dark  curls  preparatory  to  the  night's  repose. 
Then  kneeling  by  her  side,  and  folding  his  little 
hands  together,  Frederick  repeated  after  her  a  simple 
prayer — a  child's  prayer  of  love  and  faith,  asking 
God's  blessing  upon  those  dearest  to  him — his  father, 
mother,  and  little  sister,  and  His  care  and  protec- 
tion through  the  night. 

*'  I^low  I  must  kiss  papa  good-night,"  said  the 
little  boy ;  *'  and  then,  mamma,  wont  you  please  to 
sit  by  me,  and  tell  me  a  pretty  little  story  ?  I  will 
shut  my  eyes  up,  and  go  right  to  sleep  so  quick  i|' 
you  will. 

The  good-night  kisses  were  exchanged ;  Frederick 
soon  nestled  closely  in  his  sod,  warm  pillow,  and 
true  to  his  promise,  closed  his  eyes,  while  his  mother, 
in  a  low,  soothiug  voice,  told  him  a  story  of  the 
birds  and  lambs  and  flowers.  Presently  he  was  fast 
asleep,  and  pressing  the  tenderest  of  kisses  upon 
his  rosy  cheek,  Amy  returned  to  her  seat  by  the 
fireside. 

"Dear  little  fellow!  how  sweetly  he  sleeps," 
said  she,  moving  her  chair  as  she  spoke  nearer  to  her 
husband.  "  I  wonder  what  the  future  hath  laid  up 
in  store  for  him,"  she  continued,  musingly,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  bright  blaze  that  went  roar- 
ing and  crackling  up  the  broad  chimney.  "And 
yet  if  the  book  of  fate  were  laid  open  before  me,  I 
should  fear  to  turn  to  the  page  on  which  his  destiny 
is  inscribed." 

"  I  hope,  at  any  rate,  that  the  word  wealth  is 
written  there,"  said  Andrew  Gordon,  speaking  for 
the  first  time  since  he  had  taken  his  wonted  seat  by 
the  fire  that  evening.  "I  am  not  a  very  great  be- 
liever in  books  of  fate  or  in  irrevocable  destiny. 
Man  makes  his  own  destiny,  with  some  little  help 
from  others— and  Frederick  shall  be  a  rich  man  be- 
fore he  dies,  if  my  exertions  are  of  any  avail." 

"  He  may  be  taken  from  us,  even  in  childhood, 
Andrew ;"  and  the  mother's  eye  turned  anxiously 
toward  the  little  lx;d,  as  if  the  bare  thought  of  death 
was  enough  to  awaken  her  solicitude.  "  I  would 
rather  he  would  be  great  than  rtcA— and  good  than 
either." 

"He  will  be  great  if  he  is  rich— that  is,  he  will 
have  influence,  and  be  looked  up  to ;  and  as  for  good- 
ness— pshaw!  who  ever  heard  of  a  rich  man's  doing 
wrong?''  he  continued,  with  that  bitter  smile,  of 
which  we  have  before  spoken,  curling  his  thin  lip. 
"If  a  man  poiisesses  wealth,  he  may  oppress  the 
poor,  strip  the  widow  artd  the  fatherless  of  their  last 
penny,  cheat  his  neighbors,  and  rob  his  own  brother 
—but  it  is  all  right!" 

"  Then  may  God  grant  that  our  boy  may  never  be 
a  rich  man,  Andrew,"  said  his  wife,  solemnly. 
"  But  you  *>peak  too  bitterly,  dearest.  Your  own 
misfortunes  have  made  you  unreasonable  upon  this 


point."    And  Amy  liAed,  caressingly,  the  dark  locks 
that  fell  over  her  husl^and's  high  forehead. 

"  Unreasonable,  Amy  !  Have  I  not  cause  to  speak 
bitterly?  Have  I  not  been  defrauded  of  my  just 
rights?  Have  I  not  been  robbed— ay,  literally  robbed 
of  the  fortune  my  father  lefl  me  when  I  was  too 
young  to  know  its  value?  Can  I  forget  that  one, 
one  of  my  own  kith  and  kin,  too,  lives  in  the  dwelling 
of  my  forefathers,  and  calls  their  broad  lands  his, 
when  he  knows,  and  I  know,  and  the  world  knows, 
that  I  am  the  rightful  heir?  Can  I  forget  all  this, 
and  that  I  am  here?"  he  added,  glancing  con- 
temptuously round  upon  the  rough  walls  of  his 
cottage.  "And  you,  too.  Amy— you,  who  ivere 
born  and  reared  in  a  home  of  luxury — you,  whose 
presence  would  grace  the  proudest  drawing-room 
in  the  land ;  you,  whom  I  wooed  and  won  before  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  to  tread  a  path  like  this;  and 
yet,  angel  that  you  are,  you  who  have  never  breathed 
a  word  of  reproach,  or  a  syllable  o(  complaint,  your 
home,  too,  is  here  in  this  rude  cabin" — and  the  proud 
man  bowed  his  head,  and  something  that  looked 
strangely  like  a  tear,  glittered  a  moment  in  the  fire- 
light. 

"  But  you  are  here  with  me  in  this  rude  cabin  a« 
you  call  it,  dearest,  you  and  our  little  one<i ;  and  how 
many  times  must  I  tell  you  that  I  would  rather  be 
here,  provided  I  am  by  your  side,  than  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  the  Indies  without  you?  I  believe  you 
say  these  things,"  she  continued,  playfully,  kissing 
his  flushed  brow  as  she  spoke,  for  she  would  fain 
have  won  him  back  to  more  cheerful  thoughts,  "  I 
believe  you  say  these  things  just  for  the  sake  of  hear- 
ing me  tell  you  over  and  over  again  how  dearly  I 
love  you,  and  liow  happy  I  am  with  you.  Is  it  not 
so,  darling?" 

But  Andrew  Gordon  was  not  to  be  cheered  even 
by  the  tender  caresses  of  his  wife.  His  mind  would 
dwell  upon  themes,  the  contemplation  of  which  was 
destroying  his  peace  of  mind,  and  fast  changing  his 
very  nature. 

"  I  tell  you,  Amy,"  he  said,  ribing  and  pacing  the 
apartment  with  a  hurried  step^  "  I  tell  you,  Amy,  I 
will  be  rich!  and  Frederick  shall  be  as  rich,  ay, 
richer,  than  if  his  father  had  not  been  cheated  out  of 
his  inheritance.  They  think,"  he  added,  with  a 
flashing  eye,  "  that  they  have  trampled  me  in  the 
very  dust,  but  they  cannot  keep  me  there.  I  w^ill 
he  rich  and  influential ;  and  as  soon  as  Fred  is  old 
enough  to  learn  the  lesson,  I  will  teach  him  how  to 
make  money,  and  how  to  keep  it,  too." 

"No,  no,  Andrew— spare  me  that  last  blow,  I 
implore  you,"  said  Amy,  and  tears  were  rapidly 
chasing  each  other  down  her  pale  cheeks.  "  If  you 
will  give  up  your  whole  mind  and  soul  to  the  pursuit 
of  wealth,  as  you  have  done  for  the  last  two  years — 
if  you  will  coin  your  very  heart's  blood  for  gold,  and 
allow  this  feverii>h  thirst  for  gain  to  become,  as  it 
were,  the  very  essence  of  your  being,  spare  me  this 
last  blow.  Teach  not  this  lesson  to  our  child.  Teach 
him  to  bo  prudent,  industrious,  economical  as  you 
wiU,  and  my  example  and  teachings  shall  be  added 
to  your  own ;  but  impress  not  upon  bis  young  miDd 
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the  doctrine  that  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  the  chief 
end  of  his  existence,  and  it<  possession  the  chief 
source  of  man's  enjoyment.  Jost  as  surely  as  you  do 
is  misery  in  store  for  him.  A  mother's  heart  is  a 
prophetic  heart,  and  I  repeat  it— just  as  surely  as  you 
do ')»  misery  in  store  for  him  and  you ;  just  so  surely 
will  his  tiun  and  yours  set  in  darkness  and  in  gloom. 
Oh,  Andrew,  Andrew !  for  your  own  sake — for  my 
sake— for  the  sake  of  these  precious  ones,-'  she 
added,  drawing  him  to  the  couch  where  their  chil- 
dren lay,  "  cease  this  struggle  that  is  wearing  your 
life  away,  and  changing  you  so  greatly,  that  at  times 
I  am  scarcely  recognize  the  Andrew  Gordon  of  my 
early  love." 

The  fire  upon  the  hearth  had  burned  low ;  but,  at 
that  moment,  a  broad,  ruddy  glow  filled  the  room, 
and  Andrew  Gordon  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  sted- 
fastly  upon  his  wife's  face.  Who  can  tell  the  emo- 
tions that  swept  over  his  soul  during  those  few,  brief 
moments  ?  Good  and  evil  spirits  were  striving  for 
the  mastery  upon  the  arena  of  his  heart,  and  his 
countenance  worked  strangely  as  one  or  the  other 
prevailed.  At  last,  he  turned  hastily  away,  and  mut- 
teriag— as  if  to  himself^—'*  But  Frederick  must  be  a 
rich  man,"  he  sought  his  pillow. 

He  had  chosen  his  part ! 

CHAPTER   n. 

Tears,  many  years  had  passed  since  the  conversa- 
tion narrated  in  the  previous  chapter,  and  Andrew 
Gordon  was  no  longer  the  sole  tenant  of  the  sweetest 
Talley  that  slept  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  A  small,  but  pleasant  village  had  sprung 
up  around  the  site  of  his  old  log-house ;  and,  upon 
the  very  spot  where  that  had  once  stood,  arose  an 
imposing  brick  mansion,  that  seemed  to  look  haugh- 
tily doMm  upon  the  humbler  dwellings  around  it.  A 
small  church— of  simple,  yet  tasteful  architecture — 
lilted  its  spire  a  few  paces  farther  on ;  two  merchants 
—rivals,  of  course — display  their  gilded  signs  on 
either  side  of  the  street  just  below,  and  numerous 
little  heads  might  have  been  seen  peeping  from  the 
windows  of  the  schoolhouse  over  the  river. 

Andrew  Gordon  was  a  rich  man.  He  had  added 
acre  to  acre,  and  farm  to  farm.  The  factory— whose 
machinery  moved  so  steadily  from  morning  till 
night;  and  the  grist-mill— whose  wheels  whirled 
Toimd  so  incessantly,  belonged  to  him ;  and  it  was 
more  than  hinted,  that  one  of  the  stores— although 
managed  in  the  name  of  another — was,  in  reality,  his 
property. 

Yes,  Andrew  Gordon  was  a  rich  man ;  but  was 
be  satisfied  ?  Was  that  craving  thirst  for  the  **  gold 
that  perisheth"  quenched  at  last?  Ah !  no ;  it  raged 
more  fiercely  than  ever.  Amy— his  pure  and  gentle 
Amy,  slept  in  the  little  church-yard,  where  the  white 
tombstonen  contrasted  so  beautifully  with  the  deep- 
freen  turf,  and  where  the  willow-trees  made  a  cool, 
refreshing  shade  even  at  noon-day. 

She  had  pleaded  and  reasoned  with  him  in  vain. 
Day  by  day  he  became  more  and  more  deeply  en- 
roled in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.    With  a  m|nd  ca- 


pable of  the  highest  things— with  an  intellect  that 
might  have  soared  above  the  stars — with  eloquence 
at  his  command,  by  which  he  might  have  swayed 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  led  them  captive  at  his  will, 
he  yet  preferred  to  hover  near  the  earth,  and  offer 
up  genius,  talent,  even  love  itself,  upon  the  altar  of 
mammon. 

Had  any  one  told  him  that  he  had  almost  ceased  to 
love  his  wife,  he  would  have  spumed  the  idea,  and 
have  laid  the  "flattering  unction  to  his  soul,"  that 
he  was  indeed  a  pattern  husband.  Were  not  all  his 
wife's  wants  most  liberally  supplied?  Was  not 
money  ever  at  her  conmiand  ?  In  short,  did  he  ever 
deny  her  any  thing? 

Yes,  Andrew  Gordon !  You  denied  her  what  was 
of  more  worth  to  her  than  the  gold  and  silver  of 
Peru.  You  denied  her  a  little  of  your  precious  time. 
So  absorbed  were  you  in  your  own  pursuits,  so  fear- 
ful were  you  that  every  hour  would  not  add  some- 
thing to  your  store,  that  you  had  no  time  to  devote 
to  her  whose  happiness  was  in  your  hands.  You 
had  no  time  for  that  sweet  interchange  of  thought 
and  feeling  that  she  so  valued ;  you  had  no  time  for 
those  little  attentions  that  woman  so  dearly  prizes ; 
you  had  no  time  for  an  occasional  caress  or  word  of 
endearment  that  would  have  cheered  her  in  many  a 
long,  lonely  hour,  and  the  mere  memory  of  which 
would  have  sustained  her  through  suffering  and 
through  weariness.  No,  you  had  no  time  for  trifles 
like  these;  and  you  could  not  remember — proud 
man  that  you  were^that  her  nature  was  not  like 
your  nature,  and  that  those  things  were  as  necessary 
to  her  existence  as  dew  is  to  the  drooping  flowei^- 
as  the  warm  sunlight  to  the  ripening  grain — as  the 
draught  of  cool  water  to  the  pilgrim,  fainting  in  the 
wilderness.  You  could  not  remember  all  this,  and 
Amy  pined  day  by  day  :  her  cheek  grew  pale  and 
her  step  more  languid.  Do  you  say  she  should  have 
had  more  strength  of  mind  than  to  have  been  affected 
by  such  slight  causes?  I  tell  you  she  could 
not  help  it.  Talk  of  strength  of  mind  to  a  neg- 
lected wife !  Woman's  true  strength  lies  i%her  af- 
fections ;  and  if  wounded  there  she  will  droop  and 
wither,  just  as  surely  as  does  the  vine,  when  rudely 
torn  from  the  tree  to  which  it  clung.  She  may  strug- 
gle against  it  long  and,  for  a  while,  successfully ;  the 
eye  of  man  may  mark  no  change  upon  lip  or  brow; 
but — it  will  come  at  last ! 

Amy  slept  in  the  church-yard ;  and  the  daughter 
who  was  cradled  on  her  breast  that  winter  evening 
when  we  saw  her  last,  slept  beside  her.  Frederick 
alone  was  left  to  Andrew  Gordon,  and  he  loved  him 
with  all  the  love  he  had  to  spare  from  his  coffers. 
Had  the  son  learned  the  lesson  that  the  fether  was  to 
teach  him?   We  shall  see. 

One  evening,  at  the  close  of  a  long,  bright  summer 
day,  about  sixteen  years  from  the  date  when  our 
story  commences,  a  young  man — ^who  appeared  as  if 
he  might  be  just  entering  the  fifth  lustrum  of  his  life — 
might  have  been  seen  loitering  along  by  the  banks  o* 
a  stream  that  came  laughing  and  leaping  down  the 
mountain  side,  at  some  distance  from  the  dwelling  of 
Andrew  Gordon.    He  had  a  gun  upon  his  shoulder, 
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Init  his  game-bag  was  empty ;  aad  the  pretty  gray- 
squirrels  hopped  from  tree  to  tree,  rabbits  stared  cu- 
riously at  him  with  their  bright,  saucy  eyes,  aod 
even  the  wild  partridge  fluttered  around  him — un- 
harmed, while  he  wandered  on,  wrapped  in  a  some- 
what moody  reverie. 

His  thoughts  seemed  to  be  very  variable— partly 
sad  and  partly  glad ;  for,  at  one  moment  there  would 
be  a  cloud  upon  his  brow,  a  look  of  doubt  and  irre- 
solution-Hind the  next,  a  smile  would  break  over  his 
face,  making  it  remarkably  pleasing  in  its  transient 
expression.  His  figure  was  tall  and  graceful ;  and 
bis  hair — that  was  black  as  night— fell  over  a  forehead 
thai  would  have  been  almost  too  while,  had  not  the 
sun  kissed  it  rather  warmly. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  recognized  in 
him  our  old  friend  Frederick  Gordon,  the  hereof  the 
cob-house — yet  when  that  transient  smile,  of  which 
we  have  before  spoken,  played  over  his  features,  the 
light  in  his  dark  eyes  was  the  same  as  that  which 
beamed  there,  when— pleading  for  a  story — he  spnmg 
joyfully  to  his  mother's  side. 

He  sauntered  along  for  an  hour  or  two,  deeply 
buried  in  thought.    At  length — 

"  She  is  very  lovely,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  as 
if  unconsciously.  "She  is,  indeed,  very  lovely! 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  Dame  Fortune  has  not  added 
a  few  money  bags  to  the  list  of  her  charms ;  for  por- 
tionless as  she  is,  she  sorely  tempts  one  to  play  the 
fool.  I  came  very  near  committing  myself  last  night 
at  that  boating  party.  What  with  the  slow,  dreamy 
motion  of  the  boat,  the  moonlight  sparkling  on  the 
waters,  the  heavy  shadows  on  the  opposite  shore,  in 
short,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  whole  scene,  com- 
bined with  Lily's  almost  ethereal  loveliness,  all  the 
romance  of  my  nature — end  I  really  believe  I  possess 
a  tolerable  share — was  aroused,  and  I  nearly  lost 
sight  of  my  fixed  purpose  to  marry  a  rich  wife,  if 
any.  Yet,  afler  all,  does  she  not  possess  the  truest 
wealth  ?"  he  added,  "  and  I  am  almost  sure  she  loves 
me.  Pshaw !  I  wonder  what  my  good  father  would 
say  to  nonsense  like  this  ?"  and  ogoin  he  became  lost 
in  thot^ht. 

For  nearly  an  hour  he  remained  sitting  upon  the 
stump  of  a  large  oak,  that  had— together  with  many 
others— fallen  a  victim  to  the  progress  of  civilization, 
with  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  on  a  vacancy. 

Suddenly,  he  was  startled  by  the  report  of  a  gun — 
a  moment,  and  a  faint  scream  fell  upon  his  car ;  there 
ivos  the  quick  tread  of  bounding  feet,  the  crashing  of 
branches,  and  a  largo  deer  rushed  fronticiy  through 
the  thicket,  and  paused  a  moment,  panting  and 
breathless,  almost  at  his  side.  He  had  only  time  to 
perceive  that  it  was  terribly  wounded,  when  the  an- 
tlered  head  was  raised  for  an  instant,  the  quick  ear 
caught  the  distant  baying  of  the  hounds,  and  the  poor 
creature  again  dashed  onward,  with  all  the  energy  of 
despair. 

Frederick  Gordon  immediately  sprung  toward  the 
thicket  from  which  the  deer  had  emerged ;  and  with 
much  difficulty  succeeded  in  makinghis  way  through 
the  tangled  underbrush  and  reaching  the  cleared  space 


beyond.  But  what  a  sight  there  greeted  his  vision ! 
A  sight  that  blanched  his  cheek,  and  made  him  cling 
involuntarily  for  support  to  a  wild  vine,  that  drooped 
over  him,  and  nearly  impeded  his  progress.  Lily 
Grey — the  subject  of  his  recent  reverie,  the  being 
who  hod  awakened  the  first  thrill  of  love  that  be 
had  ever  known,  for  he  did  love  her,  in  spile  of  him- 
self—lay  before  him,  with  not  the  faintest  shade  of 
color  upon  cheek  or  lip,  and  the  blood  slowly  ooxing 
from  a  wound  upon  her  temple. 

For  a  moment,  Frederick  gazed  upon  her  as  if 
spell-bound ;  then  stealing  softly  forward,  as  if  she 
were  sleeping,  and  he  feared  that  he  might  waken  her, 
he  knelt  upon  the  green  sward  by  her  side.  At  first,  he 
had  no  thought  but  the  dread  one  of  death.  She  lay 
there  so  still,  so  pale,  so  like  death,  that  the  idea  of 
altempting  to  revive  her  did  not  even  occur  to  him ; 
and,  in  truth,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  told 
whose  cheek  was  the  palest—his,  or  that  of  sweet 
Lily  Grey. 

But,  presently  he  fancied  that  her  lips  quivered  a 
little,  a  very  little :  and  that  there  was  the  slightest 
perceptible  tremor  of  the  deeply-fringed  eyelids. 
Perhaps  it  was  nothing  but  the  dancing  shadow  of 
the  leaves  that  were  frolicking  in  the  sunlight  above 
him ;  but  it  gave  him  hope,  and  with  that  came  the 
efibrt  to  restore  her.  He  bound  up  the  wound  upon 
her  temple ;  he  chafed  her  cold,  moist  hands,  and 
raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  out  from  the  sha- 
dow of  the  trees,  that  the  cool  breeze  might  play 
upon  her  cheek. 

A  world  of  pure,  warm  emotions  crept  over  his 
soul,  as  she  lay  there  so  quietly  in  his  embrace ;  he 
forgot  the  lessons  of  worldly  wisdom  that  hod  been 
impressed  upon  him  from  his  very  childhood;  he 
forgot,  for  the  moment,  ail  save  his  love — love,  whose 
very  existence  he  had  hardly  admitted  before ;  and 
when  he  saw  by  the  slight  fiush  that  mounted  to  her 
brow,  that  consciousness  was  returning,  he  mur- 
mured— 

"  Lily  dear— dearest  Lily— thank  God  that  you  are 
safe!" 

The  young  girl  started  wildly,  and  he  gently  laid 
her  upon  the  grass  again,  speaking  low,  soothing 
words,  such  as  a  brother  might  breathe  in  the  ear  o( 
a  younger  and  beloved  sister,  until  she  opened  her 
eyeSr  and  raising  her  hands  to  her  brow,  said — 

" Frederick— Mr.  Gordon— where  am  I?  How- 
came  I  here  ?" 

"  That  you  can  best  tell  yourself,  Lily,"  replied 
Frederick  gaily,  for  he  wished  to  dispel  all  her  fears. 
'^  I  found  you  here  in  the  woods,  like  the  *■  faire  la- 
dyes'  we  read  of  in  the  old  romances,  pale  and 
breathless,  with  the  blood  flowing  from  your  temple  ; 
and,  of  course,  as  a  good  and  loyal  knight  should  do, 
I  did  my  best  to  restore  you — that  is  all." 

"  O,  I  remember  now,"  was  the  answer.  *'  I  bad 
been  to  see  old  Mrs.  Forster,  in  the  cottage  yonder  : 
she  is  very  lame  thus  week.  It  was  very  warm,  and 
I  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  that  maple  to  rest  my- 
self. I  suppose  I  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for  I  wad 
suddenly  aroused  by  the  report  of  a  gun.  In  an  in- 
stant, I  felt  a  sharp  blow  upon  my  temple — a  large 
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ik«r  went  boaodinf^  past  me ;  and  I  must  have  faint- 
edi  for  I  remember  nothing  more,  until,  until-r" 

Lilf  paused,  and  a  burning  blush  overspread  her 
Deck  and  face,  as  she  recalled  the  words  that  had 
greeted  her  ear  as  consciousness  returned. 

Frederick  drew  her  more  closely  to  him,  as  he 
said — 

"  Go  on,  Lily — or  shall  I  finish  the  sentence  for 
you?  Until  you  heard  words  that  mast  have  con- 
vinced you— of  what,  indeed,  yoii#Guuld  not  have 
been  ignorant  before— 4hat  Frederick  Gordon  loves 
voa.  Was  not  that  what  you  would  have  said, 
Lily?" 

There  was  no  reply:  but,  although  Lily^s  Up 
trembled,  and  her  eyes  were  heavy  with  unshed 
tears,  she  did  not  shrink  from  his  embrace,  and  Fre- 
derick Gordon  felt  that  he  was  beloved. 

"Forgive  me,  Lily,  you  are  growing  pale  again — 
yea  are  still  weak.  I  should  not  have  troubled  you. 
Are  you  strong  enough  to  walk  home  now,  think  you 
—dear  one?" 

"O,  yes,"  replied  Lily,  rallyiog  herself  "I  am 
quite  strong  now.  I  imngine  my  temple  must  have 
Ijeen  cut  by  a  sharp  stone  thrown  up  by  the  hoof  of 
the  deer,  as  it  rushed  pest  me." 

Few  words  were  spoken  by  the  young  pair  as  they 
walked  through  the  woods,  in  the  dim  twilight. 
Lily's  home — at  least,  her  home  for  the  time  being — 
was  but  a  short  distance  off,  and  with  a  mute  pressure 
of  the  hand  they  parted  at  the  gate. 

CHAPTER  III. 

That  same  evening  there  was  a  clear  light  gleam- 
ing from  the  window  in  Andrew  Gordon's  mansion, 
usually  occupied  by  himself  He — its  owner — sat 
there  alone,  with  his  folded  hands  lying  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  his  head  resting  upon  them.  At  length,  he 
arose,  and  an  observer  might  have  seen  that  there 
was  a  bright,  red  spot  upon  cither  cheek,  while  his 
brow  was  knit,  and  there  was  an  unusual,  almost  an 
anffry  gleam  in  his  eye.  Stepping  to  the  window, 
end  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  he  looked  out 
for  a  moment,  and  then  raising  the  sash,  he  called  to 
a  man  who  stood  in  the  yard : 

"John,  tell  my  son  to  come  hither." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  and  Mr.  Gordon  re- 
turned to  his  ee&t  by  the  table. 

A  few  moments  had  elapsed  when  Frederick  enter- 
ed. His  father  did  not  appear  to  notice  his  entrance, 
and,  after  pausing  awhile,  the  young  man  asked— 

"Did  you  send  for  me,  sir  ?'* 

"Yes,"  was  his  father's  answer,  as  he  pushed  a 
chair  toward  him  with  his  foot,  and  motioned  him  to 
be  featcd.  "  I  have  a  few  things  to  say  to  you,  sir : 
I  happened  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  love-scene 
that  look  jriace  in  the  woods,  down  yonder,  this 
eveaiing.  No,  I  was  no  spy  or  eaves-dropper,"  he 
continued,  as  the  color  flashed  to  Frederick's  face, 
and  he  half-rose  from  his  chair  :  "You  may  as  well 
keep  cool,  yoiuig  man.  I  was  passing  near  there, 
jiL^  as  the  girl  was  coming  to  her  senses,  and  I  could 
not  well  avoid  seeing  and  hearing  what  passed.  You 


were  so  taken  up  with  her,  that  you  had  no  ears  for 
any  one  besides,  else  you  must  have  heard  me.  Per- 
mit me  to  congratulate  you,"  he  added,  with  a  mock- 
ing smile,  "  upon  enacting  the  lover  most  admirably. 
May  I  be  allowed  to  inquire  who  was  the  fair  dam- 
sel who  played  Juliet  to  your  Romeo?" 

"  Lily  Grey,  sir,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

" Lily  Grey  !    And  who,  pray,  is  she?" 

"  She  is  a  young  lady  from  Massachusetts,  I  be- 
lieve, who  has  been  spending  the  last  three  months 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason,  I  presume  she  is  a  niece 
of  theirs,  as  she  calls  them  uncle  and  aunt." 

**  Poor  as  a  church  mouse  then,  of  course,"  said 
Mr.  Gordon,  quickly.  **  Frederick,  do  you  love  this 
girl'" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  have  been  foolish  enough  to  tell  her  so,  I 
conclude,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  decla- 
ration a  little  while  ago."' 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  this 
foolery  must  have  an  end.  1  can  never  receive  Miss 
Lily  Grey  as  my  daughter-in-law." 

"  I  have  inherited  so  much  of  my  father's  meek 
and  docile  disposition,"  said  the  young  man  proudly, 
with  an  ironical  smile  curling  his  lip,  "that  I  shall 
doubtless  be  lead  as  a  lamb  in  this  matter.  Allow 
me  to  say,  that  in  matrimonial  affairs  I  intend  to  do 
as  I  choose." 

Mr.  Gordon  must  change  his  tactics.  Frederick 
said  rightly — he  is  too  much  like  his  father  to  be 
driven. 

There  was  silence  between  the  two  for  many 
minutes,  but  they  sat  looking  in  each  other's  eyes  as 
if  reading  the  soul  there.  Then  Andrew  Gordon 
rose,  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  his  son's,  and  taking 
his  hand  kindly  in  his  own,  said — 

"  I  wish  you  to  do  as  you  choose,  Frederick — all  I 
hope  is  that  I  may  induce  you  to  choose  wisely. 
Listen  to  me  for  awhile,  and  see  if  I  do  not  present 
this  matter  before  you  in  a  different  aspect.  I  came 
here  as  you  know,  my  son,  when  this  valley  was  an 
unbroken  wilderness,  a  poor  man,  poor  through  the 
fraud  and  injustice  of  others;  and  I  at  once  resolved, 
more  for  your  sake  than  my  outi,  to  be  rich.  I  toiled 
early  and  late;  I  struggled,  in  the  early  part  ol  my 
career,  with  hardships  and  difficulties.  But  at  length 
I  was  successfjjl.  My  resources  are  ample ;  yours 
I  should  have  .said,  but  I  cannot  consent  that  the 
wealth,  to  the  accumulation  of  which  I  have  devoted 
all  the  best  years  of  my  life,  should  go  to  enrich  a  beg- 
gar. With  your  talents,  your  fine  person,  your  graceful 
and  winning  address,  together  with  the  fortune  which 
I  had  intended  to  place  in  your  hands  upon  your 
next  birth-day,  (to  say  nothing  of  your  expectations 
at  my  decease,)  with  all  these  advantages,  I  say,  you 
might  select  a  wife  from  the  highest  and  wealthiest 
family  in  the  land.  There  is  a  young  girl,  the  orphan 
daughter  of  one  whom  I  knew  in  my  boyhood, 
whom  I  selected  years  ago  as  my  future  daughter- 
in-law.  Her  fortune  must  be  immense,  and  every 
advantage  that  wealth  can  give  will  be  lavished  upon 
her.    She  is— let  me  see— she  is  about  fifteen  now, 
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and  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful.  There  is  a  clause 
in  her  father's  will,  I  am  told,  that  will  prevent  her 
marrying  before  she  is  twenty-one.  You  have  been 
long  wishing  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  I  was 
thinking,  just  previous  to  my  unfortunate  discovery 
this  afternoon,  that  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  sUrt 
immediately,  spend  the  next  four  years  in  traveling, 
and  still  have  a  year  or  two  at  your  disposal,  after 
your  return,  to  secure  you  success  with  her.  But  of 
course  it  is  useless  to  say  any  thing  about  it  now,  as 
you  have  made  your  own  choice." 

Mr.  Gordon  ceased,  and  for  a  long  time  Frederick 
sat  silently  revolving  his  father's  words  in  his  mind. 
He  was  not  naturally  the  callous,  cold-hearted  being 
which  the  reader  might  judge  him  to  be  from  the 
soliloquy  we  overheard  in  the  woods.  His  noble 
and  generous  impulses  had  for  many  years  given  his 
father  a  deal  of  trouble,  and  even  yet,  as  we  have 
seen  from  his  conduct  this  day,  he  occasionally 
acted  without  any  regard  to  the  '^almighty  dollar." 
But  these  instances  had,  of  late,  been  rare.  Andrew 
Gordon  was  gradually  moulding  him  to  his  will,  and 
even  before  receiving  the  summons  to  his  presence 
this  evening,  the  effect  of  the  lessons  that  he  had 
been  taking  through  his  whole  life  was  resuming  its 
sway,  and  Ambition  or  Avarice — call  it  by  which 
ever  name  best  pleases  you,  was  beginning  to  strug- 
gle with  Love. 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  young  lady  of  whom 
you  were  speaking,  sir?"  he  finally  asked. 

"Elizabeth  Munro,"  was  the  reply,  and  again 
there  was  a  long  pau.se. 

"Let  me  retire  now,  if  you  please,"  said  Frede- 
rick, rising;  "  I  would  fain  think  over  this  matter  in 
my  own  room." 

"Thank  you— thank  you,  Frederick.  That  is 
spoken  like  my  own  son,"  was  Mr.  Gordon's  an- 
swer, as  he  cordially  shook  his  hand.  "I  have  no 
fears  that  you  will  not  gratify  me,  if  you  will  but 
yield  to  the  suggestions  of  your  own  good  sense." 

Frederick  Gordon  slept  not  that  night.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  follow  the  workings  of  his  mind.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  next  morning,  with  a  pale 
cheek,  but  witii  a  voice  that  did  not  falter,  he  signi- 
fied to  his  father  his  readiness  to  adopt  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  him  the  previous  evening. 

"  Then  you  must  go  at  once,  this  very  day,"  said 
Mr.  Gordon ;  "  there  must  be  no  time  for  foolish  re- 
grets and  sentimental  nonsense.  •  The  '  Virginia'  sails 
for  Europe  upon  the  20th  of  next  month,  and  this — 
yes,  this  is  the  17th.  You  have  no  time  to  lose — 
you  must  start  for  New  York  this  evening,  and  you 
will  then  hardly  have  time  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  there."  And  he  hurried  away  to  expe- 
dite his  son's  departure. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
We  must  now  return  to  sweet  Lily  Grey,  whom 
we  left  so  unceremoniously  at  Mr.  Mason's  gate, 
after  her  adventure  in  the  woods  with  Frederick 
Gordon.  When  she  entered  the  house,  she  did  not, 
as  usual,  repair  immediately  to  the  common  parlor 
or  sitting-room  as  it  was  called,  but  ascending  the 


stairs  she  sought  her  own  chamber.  Hastily  throw- 
ing off  her  bonnet,  she  approached  the  small  mirror, 
and  slowly  removing  the  handkerchief  which  was 
fastened  arouud  her  temples,  endeavored  to  asceriaia 
the  extent  of  the  injury  she  had  received.  She  found 
that  it  was  nothing  but  a  tolerably  deep  incision, 
made,  apparently,  by  a  very  sharp  stone.  The 
bleeding  had  ceased,  and  she  soon  succeeded  in 
closing  the  wound  by  the  help  of  some  narrow  strips 
of  plaster.        ^ 

She  then  seated  herself  by  the  low  wiadow,  and 
tried  to  recall  the  events  of  the  day.  Dc^ar  Lily 
Grey !  what  a  fount  of  deep,  pure,  exquisite,  yet 
strange  happiness  had  welled  up  in  her  young  heart 
since  she  went  forth  that  summer  afternoon  upon  ber 
errant  of  mercy  to  old  Mrs.  Forster'a  cottage  !  Yet 
bright  tear-drops  were  continually  sparkling  in  her 
beautiful  eyes,  and  her  bonds  trembled  so  that  sbe 
could  scarcely  smooth  the  shining  curls  that  fell 
without  restraint  upon  her  shoulders. 

For  a  long  time  she  sat  there  by  the  window; 
darkness  came  on,  but  she  heeded  it  not ;  there  was 
no  darkness  of  the  spirit  there,  and  her  heart  was  il- 
lumined in  its  innermost  recesses  by  light  from 
within,  light  that  depended  not  upon  outward  ob- 
jects—light clearer  than  that  of  the  sun  at  noonday. 
"Why,  Lily  dear!"  exclaimed  the  cheerful  voice 
ol  Mrs.  Mason,  "are  you  here?  We  thought  yen 
had  not  come  in  yet ;  and  fearing  you  were  lost  or  in 
some  trouble  or  other,  George  started  in  pursuit  of 
you  some  time  ago.  And  now,  while  he  is  tramping 
through  the  woods  in  search  of  you,  here  yon  ere. 
ensconced  in  your  own  little  room  safe  as  a  saint  ia 
her  niche.  But  bless  me,  child!  why,  what  a 
wound  upon  your  forehead,"  and  dropping  the  ban- 
tering tone  she  had  before  used,  and  approaching 
quickly  to  Lily's  side,  the  good  lady  asked  seri- 
ously, "  What  is  the  matter,  Lily  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened?" 

"There  is  nothing  of  consequence  the  matter 
now,"  replied  Lily,  and  she  rapidly  sketched  the 
occurrences  of  the  afternoon.  She  did  not  think  il 
necessary  to  tell  the  whole  story,  and  was  thankful 
that  the  blush  she  felt  rising  to  her  very  forehead,  as 
she  mentioned  the  name  of  Frederick  Gordon,  was 
concealed  by  the  increasing  darkness. 

"Really,  quite  a  romantic  adventure  you  have 
had,"  said  her  aunt,  as  Lily  concluded  her  little 
story.  "  I  suppose  that,  as  in  duty  bound,  you  intend 
falling  in  love  with  Mr.  Gordon  forthwith.  I  fancy 
your  bright  eyes  had  done  some  mischief  in  that 
quarter  already ;  and  now  would  n't  it  be  funny  il 
we  should  have  a  wedding  here,  eh  Lily?"  And 
thus  she  rattled  on  while  they  were  descending  the 
stairs,  and  proceeding  to  the  parlor  where  tea  was 
waiting,  never  once  dreaming  that  there  was  any 
thing  like  truth  in  her  playful  jest.  Had  she  done 
so  she  would  have  been  very  serious,  for  she  well 
knew  it  was  no  light  thing  for  a  maiden  to  place  tfaa*. 
priceless  treasure,  her  young  heart's  pure  love,  in 
another's  keeping. 

Lily  escaped  from  the  family  circle  soon  after  tea 
that  evening,  under  plea  of  fatigue;  and,  in  truth,  she 
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felt  the  need  of  rest.  She  longed  to  be  alone  with 
her  newly  bom  happiness ;  to  recall  the  looks  and 
words  that  had  so  thrilled  lier  heart.  She  was 
youn^,  very  young,  almost  a  child  in  years ;  and  she 
had  not  learned  that  the  treasure  she  had  found  that 
day  was  one  to  be  received  with  fear  and  trembling. 
She  took  the  angel  guest  to  her  bosom,  tearfully,  it 
its  true,  but  oh !  most  joyfully ;  and  she  lay  down 
upon  her  oonch  that  night  to  dream  only  of  long,  long 
days  of  bliss.  She  knew,  indeed,  that  something  of 
sorrow  must  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals ;  but  would  not 
even  thai  be  sweet  if  shared  with  him?  With  such 
thoughts  as  these  she  knelt  to  offer  up  her  evening 
prayer,  and  to  bless  her  Father  in  Heaven  for  the 
new  well-spring  of  joy  that  had  sprung  up  in  her 
pathway. 

How  bright  and.  beautiful  was  evory  thing  in  the 
outer  world  when  Lily  awoke  next  morning !  There 
had  been  a  shower  during  the  night,  and  a  thousand 
gems  were  sparkling  upon  every  tree  and  shrub  and 
flower.  The  mist  was  rolling  up  from  the  moun- 
tains, but  it  yet  lay  heavily  above  the  bed  of  the 
river,  marking  its  windings  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  It  seemed  to  Lily  that  earth  was  never  so 
beautiful  before ;  and  there  was  melody  in  her  young 
heart  as  she  stood  by  the  open  window,  listening  to 
the  trilling  of  the  birds,  the  low  murmur  of  the 
water-fall,  and  all  the  sweet  sounds  with  whiph  Na- 
ture welcomes  the  approach  of  the  May  god.  AVhen, 
her  almple  toilet  completed,  she  descended  to  break- 
fa$t  that  morning,  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  noted 
with  surprise  her  unwonted  loveliness.  She  was, 
indeed,  as  Frederick  Gordon  had  said,  very  lovely  at 
all  times ;  but  now  her  face  was  radiant  with  happi- 
neas— that  most  efficacious  of  all  cosmetics — and  her 
eyes  beamed  with  added  lustre.  Perhaps,  too,  she 
mig^ht  have  arranged  her  dress  with  rather  more 
care  than  usual ;  for  in  those  primitive  days  it  was 
not  considered  necessary  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
the  toilet  half-a-dozen  times  a  day,  and  Lily  had 
whispered  to  herself,  "  Frederick  will  surely  be  here 
today." 

But  the  rooming  passed  and  no  Frederick  ap- 
peared. Hour  aAer  hour  of  the  aAemoon  rolled 
away,  and  still  he  came  not.  She  listened,  with  a 
beating  heart  to  every  approaching  footstep,  and 
wondered  what  oould  keep  him  from  her  side.  At 
ieofth  she  heard  in  the  distance  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching wheels.  She  looked  from  the  window 
and  saw  Mr.  Gordon^s  carriage  slowly  toiling  up  the 
bill,  and,  shrinking  behind  the  curtain,  she  watched 
It  as  it  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  There  was  a  figure 
upon  the  back  seat,  closely  muffled  in  a  cloak,  which 
did  not  seem  to  be  particularly  needed  at  that  season 
of  the  year ;  and  her  heart  told  her  that  it  was  the 
figure  of  him  for  whom  she  had  watched  and  waited 
through  the  day.  But  the  noble  steeds  halted  not ; 
the  carriage  rolled  slowly  by,  and  the  muffled  figure 
drew  the  folds  of  the  mantle  still  more  closely  about 
it,  and  shrank  back  still  farther  into  its  dark  comer. 

The  young  girl  gazed  upon  the  vehicle  until  it 
iaded  from  her  sight;  then  sinking  back  upon  her 
teat  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.    When 


she  removed  them,  although  her  cheek  was  pale  as 
marble  there  was  no  other  sign  of  suffering.  She 
could  not,  even  yet,  doubt  that  the  mystery  would 
be  explained — ^perhaps  aAer  all  it  was  not  Frederick, 
and  with  that  thought  her  spirits  returned. 

Just  at  dusk  Mr.  Mason  came  in  from  the  village, 
and  turning  to  Lily,  said — "  Lily,  why  -did  yon  not 
tell  us  that  Fred  Gordon  was  to  leave  us  to-day  ?  Of 
course  you  knew,  as  you  saw  him  yesterday?" 

Lily  was  spared  the  necessity  of  replying,  for  her 
aunt  imn^^diately  exclaimed — "  Fred  Gordon  leA  us ! 
where  is  he  going,  pray  V* 

<*  Why,  he  goes  to-night,"  was  the  reply,  *'  in  their 

own  carriage  as  far  as  F ,  and  from  that  place 

takes  the  stage  to-morrow  for  New  York.  His  father 
tells  me  that  he  is  to  sail  for  Europe  in  the  *■  Vir- 
ginia' next  month,  and  will  probably  remain  four  or 
five  years." 

Amid  the  hum  of  voices,  the  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise,  the  inquiries  and  surmises  to  which  this  intel- 
ligence gave  rise — ^for  be  it  remembered,  a  voyage  to 
Europe  was  a  much  more  formidable  undertaking 
then  than  in  these  days  of  steamships— no  one  no- 
ticed Lily.  It  was  as  we  have  said  just  at  dusk,  and 
with  a  dread  foreboding  of  she  lAew  not  what  evil, 
she  had  glided  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room,  and 
remained  there  effectually  concealed  by  the  gathering 
shadows.  When  the  words  that  to  her  seemed  the 
death-knell  of  every  hope  were  pronounced,  she  did 
not  speak,  she  did  not  even  sigh,  but  standing  mo- 
tionless ibr  a  moment,  with  her  eyes  fixed  wildly 
upon  the  speaker,  she  threw  up  her  white  arms 
once,  twice  convulsively,  and  then  sank  slowly  to 
the  floor— breathless  and  inanimate.  Poor,  poor 
Lily  Grey. 

CHAPTER  V. 

It  had  been  a  gala  day  in  New  York— a  day  of 
feasting  and  rejoicing— a  day  of  triumphal  processions 
and  martial  pageantry — one  of  America's  most  ho- 
nored sons,  one  whose  days  had  been  spent  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  whose  blood  had  flown 
more  than  onco  upon  the  battle-field,  was  the  guest 
of  the  city,  and  its  inhabitants  laying  aside  for  awhile 
their  accustomed  avocations,  had  assembled  en  masse 
to  welcome  him.  The  old  Park  theatre  had  been 
converted,  for  that  one  night,  into  a  splendid  ball- 
room, and  as  darkness  came  on,  in  hundreds  of  dress- 
ing-rooms, the  young  and  the  lovely,  ay,  and  many 
who  were  neither,  were  decking  themselves  for  the 
festive  scene.  At  a  later  hour  innumerable  carriages 
were  rolling  through  the  streets,  bearing  their  pre- 
cious freight  to  the  appointed  place;  and  hosts  of 
tiny,  satin-slippered  feet  tripped  lightly  up  the  broad 
stone  steps  and  were  lost  in  the  crowd  within.  It 
M'BS  a  splendid  pageant.  There  were  dancing  plumes 
and  sparkling  gipms — flashing  eyes  and  flower- wreath- 
ed curls— the  waving  of  banners — and  over  all  and 
surrounding  all,  a  dazzling  radiance,  shed  from  the 
massive  chandeliers  that  were  suspended,  at  no  dis- 
tant intervals,  from  the  loAy  ceiling.  Two  young 
men— one  of  them,  from  his  foreign  dress  and  igno* 
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ranee  of  those  around  him,  evidently  a  stranger — 
were  leaning  against  one  of  the  large  pillars,  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation.  They  used  their  opera- 
glasses  quite  freely,  and  were  apparently  comment- 
ing on  the  beauties  around  them.  At  length  their 
attention  was  drawn  toward  the  door  by  the  hum  of 
voices  and  tnurmurs  of  admiration  that  greeted  the 
entrance  of  a  young  lady,  who  appeared  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  fine-looking  man,  old  enough  to  be  her 
father.  She  was,  indeed,  surpassingly  beautiful,  but 
it  was  the  swan-like  grace  and  elegance  ofdher  move- 
ments, the  soul  that  breathed  from  her  features,  the 
depth  of  feeling  in  her  violet  eyes,  that  involuntarily 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  observer,  and  awoke  in  his 
breast  an  interest  for  which  he  could  scarcely  ac- 
count. She  was  magnificently  attired  in  a  tunic 
dress  of  light-blue  satin,  with  a  rich  embroidery  of 
silver — and  costly  pearls  were  clasped  about  her 
throat,  her  rounded  arms,  and  gleamed  amid  the 
heavy  masses  of  her  braided  hair. 

The  young  men  did  not  speak  until  she  had  crossed 
the  room  and  was  hidden  from  their  sight  by  the  in- 
tervening crowd ;  then  drawing  a  long  breath,  the 
stranger  asked  of  his  companion — "Frank,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  'slbeautiful,  who  is  that  lovely  crea- 
ture?" 

"  That,"  said  Frank  Stanley,  "  that  is  Miss  Munro, 
our  belle  and  heiress." 

"Miss  Munro!"  exclaimed  the  other,  while  his 
color  ^vas  considerably  heightened,  "is  that  Miss 
Munro?" 

"  Why  yes.  What  is  there  so  surprising  about  it  ? 
Do  you  know  her?" 

"  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  I  have  often  heard  of 
her."  Then  after  a  pause,  he  added,  "  Can  you  pre- 
sent me?" 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  rejoined  his  friend, 
and  they  crossed  the  apartment. 

"  Miss  Munro,  permit  mo  to  present  to  you  my 
friend,  Mr.  Gordon."  There  was  a  low  bow  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman,  a  courteous  salutation  on  that 
of  the  lady,  and  after  a  few  commonplace  remarks, 
Elizabeth  Munro  was  led  to  the  dance  by  Frederick 
Gordon. 

"  The  liandsomest  couple  in  the  room  by  all  odds," 
said  Frank  Stanley.  I  should  not  wonder  if  that 
should  be  a  match  yet.  Gordon  is  half  in  love 
already,  and  if  he  undertakes  to  win  her  and 
does  not  succeed,  I  don*i  know  who  can."  And 
with  these  words  he  turned  away  to  join  a  group  of 
friends  who  were  chatting  merrily  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. 

Arthur  Talmadge,  the  young  artist  addressed, 
gazed  upon  the  dancers  sadly  and  earnestly  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  murmuring — "  Stanley  is  right — 
if  he  cannot  win  her  who  can?"  he  hurried  from  the 
ball-room.  Nobly  gifted,  "but  poor  and  proud,  he  felt 
that  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  that  gay 
throng,  and  he  bent  his  steps  toward  his  own  cheer- 
less  room. 

And  Frank  Stanley  and  Arthur  Talmadge  were  not 
the  only  ones  who  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 
One  by  one  the  admirers  of  Miss  Munro^ond  their 


name  was  legion— dropped  olf  until  the  field  was  left 
entirely  to  Frederick  Gordon. 

As  may  be  supposed,  he  was  not  negligent  in  im- 
proving the  advantage  thus  given  him.  Yet  at  the 
end  of  six  months  he  felt  no  more  secure  of  her  favor 
than  at  the  time  of  their  first  acquaintance.  Her  de- 
meanor toward  him  was  always  courteous,  and  such 
as  became  a  lady;  she  received  his  attentions 
frankly,  but  yet  so  calmly  and  quietly,  that  it  was 
evident  she  felt  none  of  the  timidity  of  dawning 
love.  Her  cheek  never  brightened  at  his  approach ; 
her  voice  never  faltered  as  she  addressed  him ;  her 
eye  never  wandered  in  search  ofhim,  neither  did  she 
repulse  him,  and  so  he  hovered  round  her  hoping 
that  success  would  yet  be  his.  She  listened  with  a 
pleased  ear  to  his  glowing  descriptions  of  other 
lands ;  her  fine  eyes  were  lit  up  with  enthusiasm  as 
he  spoke  of  Italy,  with  her  sunny  skies,  her  gems  of 
art,  and  her  oppressed  and  degraded  children;  of 
Greece,  with  her  temples,  beautiful  even  in  ihcir 
decay ;  of  Egypt,  that  land  of  fable  and  mystery,  and 
of  the  East,  thronging  as  it  does  with  memories  and 
associations  that  stir  the  heart  to  its  innermost 
depths.  He  was  a  fine  reader,  his  voice  was  deep 
and  thrilling,  and  when  he  read  or  recited  the  finest 
passages  from  Shakspeare,  Milton  or  Wordsworth, 

"  Ifonding  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 
The  beauty  of  hii  voice," 

Her  cheek  would  glow,  and  her  heart  beat  quickly. 
But  all  this  might  be  without  one  throb  of  love  for 
him,  and  he  felt  it.  He  could  but  observe,  too,  that 
she  carefully  avoided  every  thing  like  intimacy,  and 
there  ^vas  no  heart  communion  between  them — she 
never  spoke  of  themselves ;  there  was  interchange 
of  thought,  but  none  of  feeling,  and  strive  as  he 
might,  he  could  not  lift  the  veil  that  seemed  imper- 
viously drawn  between  their  souls. 

And  when  Frederick  Gordon  became  aware  of 
this,  a  shadow  deeper  and  darker  than  any  that  he 
had  ever  before  known,  rested  upon  his  pathway. 
He  had  returned  from  Europe  fully  determined  to 
woo  and  win  her  for  the  sake  of  her  wealth.  Love, 
or  any  congeniality  of  feeling  that  might  exist  be- 
tween them  was  but  a  secondary  consideration. 
When  he  saw  her  that  night  in  the  ball-room,  more 
beautiful  almost  than  his  wildest  dream  of  beauty, 
emphatically  "the  star  of  the  goodly  companie;" 
when  he  learned  that  the  proudest  in  the  land  had 
sued  humbly  yet  vainly  for  her  favor,  pride  came  to 
the  aid  of  his  mercenary  motives,  and  he  resolved 
to  bear  off*  triumphantly  the  prize  for  which  so  many 
were  contending.  But  when  he  was  thrown  almost 
daily  into  her  presence  the  afmosphei^  of  purity  and 
goodness  which  surrounded  her,  made  him  fcsel 
much  as  we  may  suppose  a  fallen  spirit  might  feel 
in  the  presence  of  an  angel  of  light,  lie  could  not 
meet  the  glance  of  her  clear  eyes,  that  glance  so  holy, 
so  unworldly,  without  a  pang  of  remorse  for  the  un- 
worthy incentives  that  had  first  led  him  to  seek  her. 
And  he  learned  to  love  her  deeply — devotedly.  His 
heart  thrilled  at  the  sound  o\l  her  voice,  the  lightest 
echo  of  her  footsteps,  the  mere  touch  of  her  fair 
hand.    He  would  have  taken  her  to  his  bosom,  and 
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called  her  his  own  sweet  wife,  with  no  other  dowry 
tbaa  the  love  of  her  pure,  trusting  heart.  Yes,  at 
last  even  Frederick  Oordon  loved  disinterestedly. 

Alas,  poor  Lily  Grey !  While  thy  false  lover  was 
thus  bowing  at  the  shrine  of  another,  did  thy  image 
never  haunt  him?  Did  no  thought  of  thee  ever 
awaken  a  sigh  or  a  regret  ?  Did  he  never  drop  a  tear 
over  thy  memory  ? 

In  the  large  and  elegant  drawing-room  of  one  of 
ibe  most  splendid  mansions  in  Waverley  Place,  a 
fair  girl  had  just  listened  to  an  impassioned  declara- 
lioQ  of  lore  from  one  who  stood  before  her,  waiting 
breathlessly  the  faintest  motion  of  her  lips.  But  the 
lady  spoke  not ;  her  rapidly  varying  color  was  the 
only  evidence  that  she  had  even  heard  the  eloquent 
words  that  had  just  fallen  upon  her  ear.  The  young 
man  spoke  again,  and  this  time  his  voice  was  more 
low  and  tremulous  than  before,  for  his  heart  was 
hcsTw  with  doubt  and  apprehension. 

"  Elizabeth— Miss  Munro — this  suspense  is  very, 
very  terrible— will  you  not  speak  to  me  ?" 

A  strange  expression,  like  a  sudden  spasm  of  pain, 
passed  over  the  face  of  the  lady  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  replied,  calmly — "Did  I  hear  you  aright, 
Mr.  Gordon  ?  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
had  never  breathed  words  of  love  in  the  ear  of  an- 
other?" 

The  eyes  of  Elizabeth  Munro  were  bent  upon  those 
of  Frederick  Gordon  with  a  steady,  searching  gaze, 
and  his  own  drooped  before  them.  At  length  he 
Midjfalteringly— "  Yes— no— that  is,  I  was  young- 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a  passing  fancy — a  mere 
flirtation  with  a  pretty  girl  I  met  in  the  country." 

The  red  blood  mounted  to  the  lady's  brow,  and 
her  eye  flashed  as  she  took  a  small  shell-comb  from 
her  hair,  and  the  long,  brown  curls  that  it  had  con- 
fioed  fell  aver  her  neck  and  shoulders.  Then  push- 
ing back  the  ringlets  from  her  forehead,  and  placing 
her  linger  upon  a  small  scar  upon  her  temple,  she 
said  slowly — "Frederick  Gordon— do  you  know  me 

DOW?" 

The  young  man  had  not  moved  since  he  had  last 
spoken,  but  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
carpet.  At  the  lady's  words,  however,  he  looked 
op  suddenly,  and  brow,  check  and  lip  grew  while — 
white  as  those  of  the  dead.  Then  covering  his  face 
with  his  hand,  as  if  to  shut  out  some  hateful  vision, 
he  exclaimed — "Lily  Grey— Lily  Grey— have  you 
come  even  here  to  torment  me  ?" 

"  She  is  even  here,"  was  the  quiet  reply,  "  and  I 
presume  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  man 
whof*  pretended  love  for  Lily  Grey  was  a  *  passing 
fancy,'  a  *  mere  flirtation' — ^the  man  who  for  the  sake 
of  paltry  gold  so  cruelly  deserted  the  young  being  he 
bad  won,  without  a  farewell  word  or  line,  can  never 
claim  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  Munro.  Nay,  hear  me, 
Mr.  Gordon,"  she  added,  as  he  would  have  inter- 
rupted her,  "entreaties  are  useless,  I  can  never  be 
your  wife,  but  I  wish  to  explain  some  things  which 
arc  probably  mysteries  to  you.  My  name  is  Eliza- 
beth Grey  Munro.  My  father  always  called  me  his 
Lily,  and  by  that  pet  name,  too,  I  was  called  by  Mr. 
and  Mra.  Mason.    When  I  went  into  the  country  to 


visit  them  it  was  a  childish  freak  of  mine  to  be  called 
by  my  middle  name,  and  be  known  as  simple  Lily 
Grey,  rather  than  as  the  heiress  Elizabeth  Munro. 
Had  you  called  to  see  me  before  your  sudden  depar- 
ture, all  would  have  been  explained ;  but  yon  chose 
to  do  otherwise,  and  of  course  I  could  put  but  one  con- 
struction upon  your  conduct — that  you  were  merely 
trifling  with  one  whom  you  supposed  your  inferior 
in  point  of  wealth,  and  that,  finding  you  had  gone 
rather  farther  than  you  intended,  you  wished  to  get 
rid  of  the  afiair  as  speedily  as  possible.  I  do  not 
hesitate  now  to  .say  that  I  once  loved  you,  Frederick 
Gordon,  as  you  did  not  deserve  to  be  loved,  but  that 
passed — ^passed  with  the  knowledge  of  your  unwor- 
thiness.  When  we  met  in  the  ball-room  I  saw  at 
once  that  you  did  not  recognize  me — ^five  years  had 
changed  the  young  and  timid  girl  who  blushed  at 
your  approach  into  the  woman,  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed as  yourself  You  were  blinded,  too,  by  the 
fashion  and  glitter  around  me,  and,  in  short,  you 
looked  not  for  Lily  Grey  in  Elizabeth  Munro." 

"Oh,  Lily,  forgive,  forgive,"  implored  Frederick, 
throwing  himself  at  her  feet.  "  For  sweet  mercy's 
sake  forgive  and  love  me  again  as  in  other  days,  I 
have  erred  deeply — deeply— but  I  have  repented 
also." 

Tears  rolled  down  the  fair  girl's  cheeks  as  she  re- 
plied, at  the  same  time  kindly  extending  her  hand, 
"  I  do,  I  do  forgive,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  I  once 
bore  you— ^but  that  love  I  can  never  give  you  again. 
The  chord  is  broken  and  will  never  vibrate  more. 

The  young  man  rose  and  gazed  wildly  upon  her 
face,  but  he  read  nothing  there  to  give  him  hope, 
and  clasping  her  hand  for  an  instant,  he  rushed  from 
her  presence. 

Reader,  upon  one  of  those  beautiful  islands  that, 
not  far  from  Mackinaw,  lie  on  the  breast  of  Lake 
Huron,  like  the  purest  of  emeralds  in  a  setting  of  sil- 
ver, there  is  a  little,  'picturesque  village  where  the 
magnificent  steamers,  that  plow  the  lakes  from  Buf- 
falo to  Chicago,  stop  to  take  in  wood  and  water. 
But  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  and  yet  half- 
concealed  by  overshadowing  trees,  there  stands  a 
plain  but  strongly  built  house.  There  is  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  its  general  appearance,  and  you  would  pass 
it  almost  unheeded,  unless  you  chanced  to  perceive 
that  the  windows  of  the  chamber  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  building  were  guarded  by  strong  iron 
bars.  If  you  looked  yet  more  closely,  you  would 
see  the  form  of  a  man,  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
fetters  upon  his  wrists,  his  hair  closely  shaven,  and 
the  wild  gleam  of  the  maniac  in  his  eye,  pacing  the 
apartment,  or  gazing  between  the  bars  upon  the 
broad  expanse  of  waters.  That  face,  once  seen,  will 
haunt  you  forever!  In  the  yard,  slowly  walking 
back  and  forth,  with  his  white  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind  and  his  hands  folded  behind  hin%  is  often  seen 
an  old  man,  whose  bowed  form  and  trembling  limbs 
speak  of  sulTering  even  more  plainly  iftin  of  age. 
Anguish  and  remorse  are  stamped  in  legible  charac- 
ters upon  his  brow,  and  as  he  moves  to  and  fro,  the 
words  come  forth  slowly  and  mournfully  from  his 
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-white  lips — "  Oh,  Amy,  Amy,  thy  prophecy  is  ful- 
filled!" 

One  more  scene — a  more  cheerful  one  we  trust — 
and  our  story  is  ended.  In  a  small,  pleasant  room, 
furnished  with  exquisite  taste,  half-buried  in  the 
crimson  cushions  of  a  luxurious  chair,  sat  a  young 
mother,  and  upon  her  lap  lay  her  first  bom,  a  fair 
and  delicate  babe,  whose  tiny  face  seemed  the  minia- 
ture of  the  one  that  bent  over  it,  save  that  the  little 
rings  that  lay  upon  its  forehead  were  of  a  darker  hue. 
Very  lovely  was  that  young  motl\er — ^more  lovely 
than  in  the  brightest  days  of  her  girlish  beauty,  os 
she  reclined  there  in  the  simple,  yet  tasteful  robe  of 
a  convalescent,  her  pale  cheek  half-shaded  by  the 
rich,  brown  curls  that  escaped  from  beneath  her  cap. 
Her  eyes  wandered  often  from  the  face  of  her  babe 
to  the  door,  and  at  length  a  glad  smile  sprang  to  her 
parted  lips  as  she  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the 
hall.     The  door  opened,  and  a  fine-looking  man, 


whose  intellectual  face  bore  the  unmistakable  seal  of 
genius,  entered,  and  exclaiming  joyously—"  What — 
you  here,  Elizabeth  ?  I  have  no  words  to  tell  you 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  in  our  little  sanctum 
again,  my  own  sweet  wife."  He  bent  to  kiss  the 
lips  that  were  raised  lovingly  to  his.  "And  our 
precious  little  daughter,  too — she  is  six  weeks  old 
to-day,  is  she  not?" 

**  Yes,  Arthui^-and  it  is  about  time  she  had  a  name, 
I  think.    What  shall  we  call  her  ?" 

The  young  husband  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
tears  gathered  in  his  proud,  dark  eyes  as  he  replied — 
'*  Let  her  name  be  Lily  Grey,  dearest.  Had  you 
never  borne  that  name  perhaps  I  could  not  call  yoa 
min§  now."  And  Arthur  Talmadge— no  longer 
poor  and  unappreciated,  toiling  for  his  daily  bread — 
but  Arthur  Talmadge,  the  courted  and  honored  ar- 
tist, whose  fame  was  in  all  the  land,  pressed  his  'wife 
fondly  to  his  bosom ! 


"SETTLING    TO    A    JEMIMA." 

SUGGESTED    BY    "MY    NOVEL." 

BT  ALIOS  B.  fflfAL. 


Yet  it  was  with  a  deep  groan  that  I  settled  myself  to  Or-Jeminm.    Letter  from  Riccobocca  to  Lord  L^Estrange. 


**  Ani>  how  do  you  like  *  My  Novel,'  Frank?" 
It  was  a  very  natural  question  under  the  circum- 
stances. We  had  just  finished  two  excellent  cigars. 
St.  Julian  had  an  exquisite  choice  in  the  article,  which 
I  could  fully  appreciate.  The  fire  was  shining  glow- 
ing red  through  the  polished  bars  of  the  grate — ^Ihe 
curtains  were  down,  and  the  gas  lighted.  The  library- 
table  was  strewn  with  papers,  and  new  publications, 
and  among  the  rest  "  Blackwood,"  in  its  unpretending 
brown  cover,  laid  half  open,  and  the  paper-cutter 
thrust  between  the  leaves.  That  knife  was  a  great 
favorite  with  my  friend,  who  had  brought  it  from 
Switzerland.  The  blade  was  of  burnished  silver,  the 
handle  the  delicate  foot  of  a  chamois,  preserved  most 
perfectly.  /  might  have  hunted  from  Paris  to  Berne 
without  lighting  upon  it;  but  these  things  always 
seemed  to  fall  in  the  way  of  St.  Julian,  as  if  by  the 
magnetic  attraction  of  his  refined  taste. 

The  library  could  scarcely  have  been  dignified  by 
that  title.  It  was  a  small  room,  suited  to  my  friend's 
not  over  ample  means,  and  fitted  up  with  more  of  the 
bachelor  air  than  the  lounging-rooms  of  most  Bene- 
dicts contrive  to  retain.  Book-cases  and  tables  of 
black  walnut,  the  books  being  more  valuable  as  rare 
editions,  than  from  the  extent  of  the  collection,  a  few 
excellent  engAivings,  and  one  beautiful  head  in  oil, 
completed  the  appointments.  We  had  dined,  and 
nuts  and  w!ne'  were  on  the  table  before  us.  Mrs. 
St.  Julian  had  absented  herself  on  the  plea  of  nursery 
engagements,  possibly  she  thought  we  might  like  to 
chat  without  even  her  gentle  restraint,  of  our  old 


bachelor  days.  Considerate  woman!  Would  that 
more  of  my  married  friends  had  possessed  themselves 
of  such  a  household  treasure ! 

*'  How  do  I  like  Bulwer*s  last  ?  Just  the  question 
you  asked  years  ago,  St.  Julian,  in  the  days  of  Fel- 
ham  and  Earnest  Maltravers,  when  maiden  aunts 
held  up  their  hands  in  pious  horror  at  the  mere  men- 
tion of  his  name,  and  young  ladies  doted  on  the 
•*  dear  wicked  books,"  just  because  they  were  pro- 
scribed." 

"  Exactly,"  nodded  St.  Julian,  knocking  the  silvery 
ashes  from  the  tip  of  his  Figaro. 

"  Bulwer  is  older  now— and  so  are  we,  eh  !  and 
may  be  said  to  have  sown  the  wild  oats  of  authorship. 
I  was  bored  to  death  by  Harold." 

"And  so  was  I.  When  I  saw  the  announcement 
on  the  cover  that  Bulwer  was  about  to  take  leave  of 
fiction,  I  thought  it  was  quite  time." 

'*  Harold  being  *  the  last  of  the  Saxons,'  a  new  era 
commenced.  The  Caxton*s  took  me  by  surprise — 
at  first  I  did  not  like  it.  The  opening  chapter  was  a 
cross  of  Tristrim  Shandy  and  'The  Doctor' — the 
coarseness  of  the  one,  and  metaphysics  of  the  other 
being  a  little  tempered — *  weakened,'  I  called  it,  and 
threw  the  book  aside.  I  heard  everybody  talking  of 
it,  and  wondered  how  they  could  praise  such  trash." 

"  Trash !  the  Caxton's  trash !" 

"  Hold— I  read  it  afterward ;  it  was  the  only  thing 
I  could  find  on  the  counter  of  a  country  bookseller  to 
solace  and  support  me  through  a  long  journey, 
otherwise,  I  candidly  confess,  I  should  not  have 
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cbofien  it.  You  know  the  roate,  the  winter  of  my 
Floridian  jaunt.  Shut  up  in  the  cars  passing  through 
those  North  Caroiioa  pine-lands,  without  interest  or 
variety,  with  not  a  soul  that  I  knew,  or  any  physiog- 
Qomy  tiiAt  I  liked  well  enough  to  make  acquaintance 
with— bow  I  blessed  the  dogged  obstinacy  that  had 
hitherto  made  it  a  sealed  book  to  me.  I  read  till  the 
twiJi^ht  deepened,  and  then  I  borrowed  the  con- 
ductor's lantern,  and  read  again.'' 

''^\nd  liked  it  as  much  as  I  do,  no  doubt." 

"More  than  lean  tell  you.  You  k-now  I  never 
was  given  to  enthusiastic  criticism.  It  was  so  new, 
$0  varied— the  sentiment  more  than  the  incident,  I 
mean,  When  *  Alice'  was  written,  I  should  not  have 
fancied  the  Caxton's.  I  oonld  not  have  understood 
the  author's  reasonings— for  you  know  it  is,  after  all, 
more  a  philosophy  than  a  romance." 

"Sound  philosophy,  too— nothing  harsh  or  cynical 
in  it,  as  one  might  naturally  have  expected  from  the 
domestic  life  of  the  author." 

"  And  that  is  the  charm  of  *  My  Novel,'  it  is  the 
same  subject  continued;  a  homily  against  world- 
lioess  and  selfishness,  in  the  most  charming  guise, 
example  as  well  as  precept — and  that  so  naturally 
drawn.  Who  does  not  pity  Audley  Egerton— giving 
life  and  soul  to  political  ambition,  or  despise  his 
sycophant  Leslie,  with  his  scheming,  plotting  brain." 

"  Outwined  at  last,  of  course.  '  Honesty  the  best 
policy,'  is  the  burden  of  the  tale.  Yet  T  pity  Randall 
more  than  his  dupe,  your  namesake,  Frank ;  the  one 
has  mens  eouseia  recti  to  support  him  in  all  his 
dijficulties.  I  can  fancy  Leslie's  situation  exactly. 
Ambitious  by  descent,  as  it  were,  and  for  the  honor 
of  his  ancestors,  as  well  as  for  personal  ease  and  dis- 
tinction, stung  by  the  destitution  and  utter  neglect  of 
hi.«  home,  refined  in  taste,  one  scarcely  wonders  that 
be  becomes  unscrupulous  of  moans  to  the  end." 

''And  there  is  Frank,  as  you  say,  so  honest  and 
honorable,  so  generous — I  have  heard  many  objec- 
tions to  the  possibility  of  his  attractions  to  ihe  bril- 
liant Marchesa.  But  I  can  understand  that,  too. 
The  world- wearied  woman,  longing  for  the  honorable, 
svnerous  love,  for  the  repose  of  just  such  a  heart, 
won  most  of  all  by  the  genuineness  of  the  protfered 
love,  accustomed  as  she  had  been  so  long  to  constant 
bat  tmmeaning  adulation." 

"  Ves,  I  do  n't  think  it  at  all  unnatural ;  there  is 
another  thing  some  might  think  inconsistent,  the 
ufiioo  of  the  accomplished  and  elegant  Riccobocca 
and  his  Jemima. " 

"  I  confess,  /cannot  quite  understand  that.  There 
i5  the  same  doctrine  in  the  Caxtoosr— Mrs.  Coxton, 
you  know ;  and  yet  Fissistratus  found  sympathy  in  a 
mind  attuned  to  his  own ;  and  L'Estrange  must  have 
his  Violante,  after  all.  In  this,  1  think,  our  author 
contradicts  himself  a  little." 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  St.  Julian  said,  more  warmly. 
"Bulwer's  theory  seems  to  me,  that  in  the  close 
^iendship  of  domestic  I  ife.  some  natures  need  restraint, 
K«»e  repose,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  would 
be  rained  without  stimulus.  Harley's  -was  one  of 
ihese— Riccobocca,  on  the  contrary,  needed  his 
Jemima." 


**  I  see  the  theory,  and  I  see  it  carried  out  in  daily 
life.  For  my  part,  if  ever  I  marry" — and  here  I  in- 
voluntarily touched  the  rapidly  thinning  locks  on  my 
temples — "  if  ever  I  marry,  it  must  be  a  brilliant,  cul- 
tivated woman,  one  that  would  command  general 
admiration — I  hate  your  jealous,  selfish  men — one  that 
would  force  me  to  keep  up  to  her  mark.  I  must  con- 
fess, T  wonder  at  half  the  marriages  now-a-days — 
men  of  talent  united  to  women  who  do  not  look  as  if 
they  had  ever  opened  a  book  in  their  lives,  or  would 
have  the  courage  to  criticise  it  if  they  had — good 
enough--«miable  enough — but  lacking  spirit — origi- 
nality." 

Here  I  paused  in  my  energetic  disclaimer— it  was 
getting  a  little  awkward;  our  acquaintances  had 
often  remariced  the  same  of  St.  Julian,  and  he  must 
know  it ;  indeed,  I  had  often  wondered  at  his  choice 
mentally;  I  found  his  eyes  fixed  on  mine,  as  I  fal- 
tered, with  a  peculiar,  penetrating  expression,  and  I 
fancied  I  saw  his  color  heighten. 

He  was  the  first  to  relieve  the  embarrassing  silence ; 
with  one  of  his  own  fine  smiles  he  said, 

"  Yes,  just  such  a  wife  would  suit  you — I  know  it, 
and  you  have  not  found  her.  I  thought  so  once  of 
myself.  I  am  wiser  now.  Acknowledge" — and 
here  the  smile  came  and  went  again — "  that  you  were 
thinking  of  my  Minny  that  moment.  Come,  tell  the 
truth,  Frank — you  wont  ofiend  me  by  doing  so,  I 
assure,  you." 

*'  Well,  on  oath  then,  I  was ;  though  I  never  should 
have  said  so  if  you  had  not  asked  me.  Even  intimate 
friendship  has  no  right  to  touch  on  such  points. 
Every  one  must  decide  for  themselves,  is  my  theory; 
and  no  one  has  a  right  to  question  the  choice.  I 
confess,  I  have  often  thought  I  should  like  to  know 
all  about  it  though— bow,  with  all  your  fire  and  ima- 
gination, you  could  have  been  content  with  simple 
amiability." 

*' Minny  has  more  than  that,"  St.  Julian  said, 
warmly.  *'  She  has  great  depth  of  feeling,  cultiva- 
tion, and  correct  judgment.  I  grant  she  is  not  what 
the  world  calls  brilliant— a  brilliant  woman  never 
would  have  suited  me  for  a  wife." 

"Your  opinion  has  changed  since  our  college 
days,"  I  could  not  help  saying. 

"Many  of  my  opinions,"  said  Frank.  "But  in 
this  I  was  aided  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  women 
I  have  ever  met." 

"  She  rejected  you,  I  suppose,  and  taught  you 
wisdom  through  wounded  self-love." 

«( 1^0 — yes — if  it  can  be  called  rejection  when  I 
never  offered  any  thing  but  admiration.  But  you 
shall  hear  all  about  it,  if  you  would  like  it." 

"Of  all  things." 

"  Well,  then,  you  mufit  not  interrupt  me,  or  ever 
mention  it  again.  I  believe  it  is  a  little  pride  in  the 
support  of  my  theory  that  urges  me  to  the  confes- 
sion. Sometimes  I  like  to  bring  her  before  me, 
however — ^but  I  alwnys  turn  to  the  thought  of 
Minny  with  such  satisfaction." 

I  believed  him  as  he  said  it.  His  face  was  lighted 
by  an  honest  heart;  I  did  not  believe  Mrs.  St. 
Julian  herself  would  have  been  wounded — ^tenacious 
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as  all  women  are  of  predeoeflaon— could  ahe  have 
heard  the  conclosioa. 

"Beatrice — that  was  her  name,"  said  St.  Julian, 
stretchiag  his  slippered  feel  more  comfortably  toward 
the  fire ;  "  and  I  always  thought  no  other  would  have 
suited  her.  She  come  to  pass  the  winter  in  St.  Louis, 
the  first  year  I  commenced  practice  there.  Such  an 
arrival,  of  course,  made  some  stir  in  our  circle; 
society  was  not  as  good,  or  as  large  there  then  as  it 
is  now.  She  was  a  widow — don't  look  alarmed, 
Frank,  you  never  would  have  believed  she  had  been 
married,  but  for  a  certain  ease  and  assured  manner, 
not  the  bold,  pushing  way,  assigned  to  widows 
generally— end  vulgarly,  too,  let  me  say.  They  told 
me  she  was  about  twenty-four,  with  a  small  but 
comfortable  income,  and  had  married  a  man  she  could 
not  love.  He  proved  to  be  dishonorable  in  business 
transactions,  though  a  man  of  fascinating  manner  and' 
cultivated  mind.  I  know  a  dozen  such  men,  and 
could  see  that  while  she  had  gained  much  intellec- 
tually by  the  association,  her  heart  must  have  been 
starved. 

**  I  remember  distinctly  the  first  time  I  saw  her. 
Anthon,  my  partner,  visited  her,  and  from  him  I  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  her.  I  fancied  she  was  in  the  old 
style,  a  cautious,  calculating  coquette,  expecting 
general  homage.  I  was  determined  she  should  re- 
ceive none  from  me. 

"  So  I  rather  avoided  her— and  we  met  quite  by 
accident  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  acquaintance. 
The  introduction  startled  me— she  was  so  unlike 
what  I  imagined— a  small,  coquettish  figure,  and  face 
marked  by  vivacity ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  toll 
and  stately,  a  superb  head,  well  set,  curved  red  lips, 
a  fine  quivering  nostril,  excuse  the  expression,  and 
eyes — ^that  haunted  me  for  years.  Those  are  her 
eyes" — and  he  pointed  to  the  picture  1  had  before  re- 
marked over  the  mantle — '*  except  that  no  painter 
could  ever  give  their  changeful,  thrilling  light.  The 
picture  is  an  Italian  head — I  saw  it  in  Florence,  and 
could  not  resist  the  purchase. 

"  She  was  quiet,  and  rather  reserved  in  manner. 
Afterward  her  face  changed  when  the  conversation 
turned  upon  something  that  interested  her.  I  con- 
troverted some  opinion  she  had  advanced.  I  was  a 
little  piqued  at  her  total  neglect  of  me,  when  I  had 
expected  a  display  of  attractions  for  my  benefit.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  first  brilliant  flat<h  of  those 
eyes,  as  they  turned  full  upon  me. 

"  '  You  have  thought  much  upon  this  subject,  then,' 
she  said,  quietly,  but  I  fancied  with  a  covert  sarcasm. 

"My  comment  must  have  betrayed  my  utter 
ignorance  of  the  matter — ^but  I  had  not  expected  such 
quick  detection.  I  spoke  at  random,  as  I  often  did 
in  those  days,  more  to  draw  her  attention  upon  my- 
self than  for  any  interest!  had  in  the  conversation. 
But  I  rallied,  and  tried  to  sustain  my  ground  with 
all  the  sophistry  1  could  command ;  the  rest  listened, 
and  I  saw  all  my  powers  of  argument  and  wit  called 
forth  by  her  close  and  simple  reasoning.  She  was 
naturally  sarcastic.  I  saw  she  controlled  the  spirit 
in  a  measure,  still  her  repartee  humbled  me  not  a 
little;  pride  as  well  as  vanity  was  roused  at  the 


encounter.  Yet  she  held  out  her  hand  to  me  in  part- 
ing, with  a  beautiful  smile,  intended  to  be  conciliat- 
ing, I  saw,  as  she  said, 

"  'When  we  meet  again,  1  hope  we  shall  agree 
more  readily.* 

"  Anthon  had  often  asked  me  to  call  with  him  at  her 
house,  for  she  had  decided  to  remain  with  us,  and 
her  late  husband's  aunt  superintended  her  household. 
After  this  encounter,  I  was  more  determined  than 
ever  not  to  go,  but  an  indescribable  fascination  im- 
pelled me.  Her  face  haunted  me — in  business,  in 
leisure ;  her  eyes  rose  up  before  me ;  I  found  my- 
self trying  to  recall  the  tones  of  her  voice.  I  wished 
so  much  to  hear  her  sing — I  had  been  tcdd  she  was 
an  accomplished  musician — ^I  was  sure  she  must  sing 
cnchantingly.  Even  in  conversation,  her  low,  clear 
voice  thrilled  you. 

*<  She  welcomed  me  pleasantly ;  almost  with  marked 
warmth,  at  least  Anthon  thought  so,  and  rallied  me 
afterward  upon  my  conquest.  She  proposed  music 
herself  in  the  pauses  of  conversation,  and  sung — not 
with  any  apparent  desire  to  win  admiration,  but  be- 
cause it  was  a  pleasure  to  herself,  and  to  us.  At 
least,  I  was  obliged  to  confess  this  to  myself,  and  I 
felt  my  prejudice  giving  way,  with  e\-ery  bar  of  her 
delicious  music.  Perhaps  she  counted  on  the  powder 
the  harp  possessed  of  old  to  exorcise  evil  spirits. 

"  I  could  but  think  of  Lady  Geraldine — the  poem 
had  just  appeared  then,  and  had  been  the  subject  of 
our  discussion. 

'  Ah !  to  MO  or  hear  h«r  flinging,  scarce  I  know  ^ich  is 

divineat. 
For  her  looks  sing  too—she  modulates  her  gefltoreson  tho 

tune. 
And  her  month  Btirs  with  the  song-like  song :   And  where 

the  notes  are  finest — 
>TiB  the  evea  that  shoot  out  oreal  light,  and  seem  to 

•weilpiemon.' 

"1  could  go  on  with  the  next  stanza,"  St.  Julian 
added,  taking  up  the  volume  he  bad  referred  to 
again. 

« Then  we  talked— O,  how  we  talked  !    Her  voice  mo  ca- 

denced  in  the  talking, 
Made  another  singing  ot  the  soul — a  music  withont  bars.' 

"  And  so  for  many  and  many  on  evening,  for  there 
never  was  moth  more  fascinated  than  I  became,  and 
yet  she  had  never  shown  me  any  decided  preference. 
She  was  a  great  favorite  in  society,  and  always  sur- 
rounded by  admirers.  I  wondered  she  could  have 
endured  half  their  fulsome  flatteries.  I  used  to  turn 
from  the  circle  in  perfect  disgust,  mentally  accusing 
her  of  coquetry  imd  vanity.  Yet,  after  all,  it  was 
perhaps  but  jealousy  in  me. 

"  So  the  winter  passed— meeting  her  constantly,  and 
we  became  what  is  called  good  friends. 

"  Sometimes  she  claimed  my  services  ta  her  escort 
m  walks  or  rides.  I  was  only  too  glad  to  be  near 
her.  I  knew  that  those  around  her  did  not  under- 
stand her  as  I  did.  That  she  often  turned  from  them 
all  to  her  books  and  music  for  companionship.  The 
pride  and  ambition  of  my  nature  found  a  response  in 
hers— the  vague  dissatisfaction  with  tame  reality — 
the  thirst  for  change  and  variety— the  search  for 
sympathy  with  these  wild  visions— all  that  made 
up  my  inner  liie. 
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<<  Every  one  passes  through  this  mood  in  early  life. 
With  some,  it  is  scarcely  more  than  depressioa  or 
liissati^faction ;  with  me,  it  had  long  been  a  wild  un- 
rest. This  was  oAen  her  mood — I  was  sure  of  it 
when  the  chords  of  her  music  deepened,  or  that  tre- 
mulous quivering  of  the  lip,  betrayed  the  inward 
strife . 

"  Once  we  were  riding— the  active  exercise  suited 
her  spirit,  she  needed  the  rapid  excitement  of  a 
bounding  steed.  So  we  came  dashing  homeward, 
our  horses  covered  with  mud  and  foam,  for  she 
was  more  than  usually  self-absorbed,  and  seemed  to 
forget  how  rapidly  we  rode.  It  was  a  dreary  No- 
Tcmber  afternoon,  the  sky  closed  in  with  chill,  gray 
cloudit,  the  fading  sunlight  sickly  and  uncertain. 
We  were  passing  a  recent  clearing  for  a  new  bye- 
road  to  some  little  town.  Many  noble  trees  lay 
felled  beside  our  path,  and,  at  a  little  distance,  we 
noticed  a  flickering  flame.  Some  freak  had  prompted 
the  woodman  to  fire  a  tall  ash,  that  stood  relieved  in 
graceful  outline.  One  half  of  the  trunk  was  com- 
pletely consumed,  the  fire  burning  upward  steadily 
from  the  roots,  had  hollowed  out  a  channel  for  ilvelf, 
and,  while  (he  tree  stood  up  bare  and  tall,  was  eating 
out  its  very  heart  and  life.  It  startled  me  for  a  mo- 
meot;  but  Beatrice  reined  in  her  horse  suddenly, 
and  pointing  to  it  with  her  riding-whip,  said — 

"  '  There — do  you  know  what  that  is  ?  Have  you 
ever  felt  it?* 

'*  Her  tone — her  glance  conveyed  all  her  meaning. 
I,  too,  had  thought  the  emblem  truthful.  I  was  sure 
now  that  I  understood  her.  But  we  neither  of  us 
spoke  again  until  we  reached  home. 

"  Vet  I  would  not  tell  her  that  I  loved  her— I  had  no 
right  to  think  it  was  returned.  Sometimes  I  thought 
so,  when  sli»  turned  to  me  with  more  than  her  usual 
confidence,  or  welcomed  me  with  one  of  her  loving 
smiles.  I  would  have  given  worlds  for  the  power  to 
i»k  ber,*but  something  always  repelled  me.  So  I 
thought  of  her  alone — I  sought  her  society  day  after 
day,  and  from  the  very  intensity  of  my  feelings  came 
a  coldness  and  reserve  that  I  did  not  feel. 

"  One  night,  she  had  been  asked  in  a  small  circle  of 
intiniate  frieads  to  read  ^Lady  Geraldinc,'  aloud. 
Mias  Barret  then  was  almost  an  unknown  name,  even 
in  literary  circles,  and  Beatrice  was  her  warm  ad- 
mirer. Already  familiar  with  every  line  of  the 
poem,  it  received  new  grace  and  power  from  her 
i>p».  It  suited  her  spirit,  and  her  presence.  She 
Io^t  herself  in  the  heroine,  and  I  hung  near  her,  ear- 
ned away  by  the  poet's  expression  of  all  I  felt  for  the 
beautiful  creature  before  me. 

"1  suppose  »my  heart  was  in  my  eyes.'  Once, 
»he  looked  up ;  and,  for  an  mstant,  her  glance  met 
my  own. 

''Here  is  the  passage — 

*  Bat  at  last  there  came  a  paaae.    I  atood  all  vihrating 
wiih  ihuuder, 
Which  my  soul  had  used.   The  alienee  drew  her  face  up 
IUlo  u  caul. 
Csfild  yoa  guesa  whit  word  she  uttered  ?   She  looked  up, 
v»  it  in  wonder, 
With  teara  beaded  on  her  lashes,  and  aaid-^'  Bertram ! ' 
it  w«dB  all.' 

"Yes— that  instant  glance  'was all;'  and  yet  it 


thrilled  me  with  love  and  hope.  Its  yearning — al- 
most agonized— tenderness,  I  cannot  describe  to  you. 
I  never  saw  such  a  glance  from  woman  hefj^re  or 
since." 

St.  Julian  rose,  and  began  pacing  the  carpet  before 
me,  as  he  spoke,  more  rapidly. 

"Yet,  that  very  night,  we  spoke  coldly  and 
proudly  to  each  other.  She,  perhaps — well  I  can- 
not tell  for  what  reason ;  but  it  stung  me,  and  I  an- 
swered bitterly  and  hastily,  and  said  to  myself  I 
would  never  see  her  again. 

'<  We  did  not  meet  again  for  more  than  a  year, 
strange  as  it  seemsi,  moving  in  the  same  small  orbit. 
I  passed  her  now  and  then  with  a  beating  heart,  as  I 
recognized  her  face  or  form  upon  the  side- walk: 
she — with  the  some  culm  smile  of  recognition;  I — 
with  a  cold  and  hasty  bow.  I  grew  almost  to  hate 
her — ^yet  I  could  not :  in  the  depth  of  my  heart,  I 
yearned  to  speak  to  her  again;  though  I  called 
her  selfish  and  a  coquette,  most  of  all,  in  memory  of 
that  look. 

*'  But,  at  last,  we  met ;  as  unexpectedly  as  at  first, 
and  in  the  same  house.  There  was  every  thing  to 
remind  me  of  the  past.  She  was  unchanged,  save  a 
soAened  manner,  and  that  her  dark  dress  was  re- 
lieved by  crimson  ornaments,  which  suited  her  won- 
derfully well. 

"  She  came  toward  me  with  extended  hand,  and  as 
if  we  had  just  met  from  a  journey. 

"  *Will  you  come  and  see  me?'  she  said:  'we 
shall  find  a  great  deal  to  talk  about,  and  I  have  some 
new  songs  I  am  sure  you  will  like :'  and  I  was  sur- 
prised into  acquiescence.  All  that  evening  I  watched 
her — as  she  moved,  the  centre  of  admiration,  when 
she  smiled,  or  spoke ;  she  was  so  very,  very  beauti- 
ful ! — ^the  eloquent  color,  the  constant  play  of  fea- 
tures. Once,  I  fancied  her  eyes  turned  toward  me, 
with  something  of  that  remembered  glance. 

**  I  went  home  like  one  in  a  delirium ;  all  my  love 
rushed  back — the  stronger,  that  the  current  had  been 
so  long  checked.  I  murmured  her  name — ^wilh  the 
fondest  intonations — ^the  silence  echoed  *  Beatrice ! 
Beatrice!  My  arms  seemed  to  clasp  her  to  my 
heart !  I  seemed  to  shower  kisses  on  those  loving 
eyes !   It  was  a  mad,  intoxicating  dream ! 

*'  Every  fibre  of  my  frame  thrilled  to  the  welcom- 
ing pressure  of  her  hand.  She  was  alone,  in  the  lit- 
tle winter  parlor  I  remembered  so  well.  A  warm, 
crimson  carpet  muffled  the  tread,  the  glass  doors  of 
the  conservatory  stood  slightly  ajar,  filling  the  at- 
mosphere with  the  odorous  breath  of  the  heliotrope 
and  sweet-scented  daphne.  Crimson  curtains  fell  in 
heavy  folds  to  the  floor,  her  piano  and  harp  stood  in 
the  accustomed  places,  the  fire  burned  low,  and  wax 
lights,  in  massive  silver  candlesticks,  stood  at  one 
end  of  the  room.  It  was  all  so  familiar,  the  gleaming 
of  the  single  bust  in  the  corner,  upon  its  marble  pe- 
destal, the  Magdalen,  her  favorite  picture — which  I 
wondered  at  at  first— hung  near  it,  and  there  was  her 
own  portrait,  faithful  to  the  life,  with  those  eyes 
looking  down  upon  me.  Perhaps  she  thought  me 
sad,  for  she  proposed  music,  and  I  leaned  on  the  man- 
tle and  listened.    At  first  it  was  a  gay  song ;  but  that 
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waft  not  saited  to  her  mood,  and  gradoally  she  glided 
into  those  mourafal  strains  of  Schobert  and  Men- 
delssohn, which  she  knew  to  be  my  ftvorifes  of  old. 

"  When  she  ceased — the  last  chords  of  voice  and 
tnstmment  still  vibrating  in  the  silence — she  rose, 
and  came  slowly  toward  me.  It  was  in  my  heart  to 
tell  her  all ;  but  she  said— 

**  *  Yon  have  often  told  me  I  was  milike  other 
women.  It  is  a  dangeroos  compliment.  No  woman 
can  be  happy  who  is  milike  her  sex :  I  have  «ome 
to  that  conclasion  at  last.  But,  to  show  you  that  you 
were  not  mistaken  in  the  past,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
something  about  myself.' 

'<  Here  she  held  out  her  hand  to  me — oh !  how  im- 
pressive that  touch,  yet  how  kind ! — and  raised  her 
eyes  to  mine,  with  a  calm,  searching  look  as  a  sister 
might  have  done. 

"  *  I  understood  you  when  we  first  met.  We  were 
so  much  alike-— skeptic  perhaps  in  heart  and  creed. 
Bestless,  wandering,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none. 
It  was  not  strange  that  I  turned  toward  you— that  I 
thought  I  loved  you — close  sympathy  was  the  ele- 
ment of  love  I  longed  for.  I  was  unhappy  away 
from  you;  your  words,  and  tone,  and  glance  had 
more  power  over  me  than  you  ever  dreamed  of.  I 
longed  sometimes— in  my  loneliness  and  solitude— to 
hear  you  tell  me  that  my  love  .was  returned,  to  feel 
your  arm  about  me,  your  kiss  upon  my  forehead, 
your  eyes  fixed  on  mine — as  once  I  saw  them — above 
all,  to  hear  your  voice  murmur  Beatrice,  dearest !  all 
wild  passionate  words— that  my  heart  yearned  for. 
Had  you  sought  me  then,  I,  no  doubt,  should  now 
have  been  your  wife  I* 

"  Beatrice,  my  wife !  My^head  swam,  she  must 
have  seen  my  frame  tremble  with  the  thought. 

"  *  But  we  were  separated,*  she  said,  still  calmly ; 
I  wondered  at  her  calmness,  when  I  was  so  shaken, 
<  and  smce  then  I  am  changed.  Life  has  assumed  a 
different  hue :  I  am  calmer*— yes,  I  could  see  that  and 
almost  curse  her  calmness—*  I  can  be  thankful  that 
you  did  not  ask  me  to  be  your  wife ;  we  shall  both 
be  happier ;  and,  as  friends,  we  may  still  be  of  much 
use  to  each  other.' 

**  <  Last  night  was  the  test  of  all  my  resolutions — 
at  first,  when  I  met  your  hand,  your  glance,  they 
wavered:  the  old  time  rose  before  me — the  old 
yearning  for  sympathy  with  my  mad  moods ;  but  I 
fortified  them  by  new  purposes,  and  I  was  thankful 
for  the  trial .    Shall  we  be  friends  ? * 

"  '  But  why,  O,  why,  Beatrice,'  I  said  for  the  first 
time — *  why  not  more?* 

"  '  Because  our  natures  are  too  much  alike.  Both 


too  impulsive — too  sensitive— too  imaginative.  Liie, 
and  ito  trials,  and  associations  are  reol.  loeedsome- 
thing  to  oppose  the  Uast — we  should  both  bend  one 
way.  The  fire  that  raged  so  fiercely  coold  but  sooq 
die  out,  or  consume  all  that  fed  it.  Do  you  not  see 
this?' 

"  Y6S,  I  knew,  she  was  true,  she  was  right ;  I  have 
felt  it  a  hundred  times  since,  but  then  I  only  felt  ail 
I  had  lost—^ll  I  was  so  near  possessing— that  all  hope 
was  past.  I  knew  it  by  her  tone,  her  manner,  the 
gentle  pressure  of  her  hand.  I  knew  her  self-con- 
trol must  be  the  effect  of  an  irrevocable  judgment— 
it  was  a  mood  foreign  to  her,  and  could  not  be  long 
sustained. 

"What  more  wild  words  I  said,  I  can  easily  ima- 
gine, and  her  flushed  cheek  told  me  the  struggle  that 
they  caused  within ;  but  I  had  no  right  thus  to  aci 
upon  her  generous  confession,  and  at  length  I  lis- 
tened to  her  gentle  reasoning.  ^ 

"  *If  I  ever  marry,'  she  said,  *it  must  be  one 
whose  judgment  is  not  controlled  by  his  feelings,  who 
can  understand,  yet  not  share,  in  these  wild  moods 
you  would  only  encourage.  It  must  be  strength  of 
will  and  tenderness  combined  that  can  control  me. 
You  need  repose  as  much  as  I.  We  are  friends  you 
know — I  read  your  heart  better  than  you  can  your- 
self—your wife  must  also  be  firm  and  gentle.  1 
should  in  the  end  only  make  you  miserable.'  " 

"Well,"  I  said,  as  St.  Julian  paused  in  apparent 
forgetfulness  of  my  presence. 

"Well,  as  you  say — I  did  not  cease  to  hope  from 
her  impulsive  moods  until  I  knew  that  she  was  to  be 
married.  When  she  found  it  was  so,  she  avoided  me ; 
it  was  base  to  presume  on  her  g-enerous  frankness." 

"So  she  is  married?" 

"  To  a  man  others  say  the  very  reverse  of  herself 
— but  1  understand  it,  and  believe  her  to  be  happy— 
and  I  took  her  advice,  at  length,  and  sought  out  a 
Jemima !  no,  my  Minny  is  more  like  Mrs.  Ctfxton  of 
the  two,  and  is  far  too  good  a  wife  for  me  Beatrice 
would  have  made  me  miserable,  I  believe." 

I  smiled  as  he  settled  himself  complacently  in  the 
lounging  chair  from  which  he  had  risen,  and  returned 
to  a  quiet  contemplation  of  the  fire,  the  very  picture 
of  the  contented  husband,  aAer  all  that  utterance  of 
enthusiastic  feeling— but  when  Mrs.  St.  Julian  came 
quietly  into  the  room,  a  few  momenta  after,  with  her 
pretty  basket  of  needle-work,  and  her  cheerful, 
household  face,  I  could  not  but  think  that  my  friend 
was  right  after  all  in  his  choice,  and  that  I,  too,  after 
a  few  more  hesitating  years,  might  be  glad  to  find 
myself  settled  to  such  a  Jemima. 


SNOW    FLAKES, 
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Test  fall,  as  one  by  one  they  corns 
A  ailent  gift  of  starry  light. 

Concealing  every  spot  and  stain. 
With  robe  of  porest  whits^ 


As  Charity,  with  words  of  peace. 
Her  downy  mantle  covers  o'or 

The  littio  faulu  of  thoso  we  love.— 
So  fall  the  snow  flakes  evermore. 
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THE   DREAMS   FULFILLED. 

I  slept  not  one  wink  that  night.  I  can  compare 
the  state  of  my  mind  to  nothing  but  a  still,  deep 
piece  of  water,  suddenly  stirred  by  a  strong  wind. 
Thought  was  a  confused  mass  of  waves,  flowing  one 
into  life  other,  and  hurrying  away  into  .some  new 
form,  ere  they  could  be  measured  or  defined.  To- 
ward morning,  however,  one  of  the  memories  the 
most  prominent  became  that  of  the  surprise  which 
bad  been  shown  by  the  Count  and  Countess  De  Sa- 
lins  at  my  having  seen  and  conversed  with  the  Mar- 
quis de  Carcassonne.  I  dwelt  upon  it.  I  pondered. 
I  scrutinized  it.  "The  murderer  of  my  father !"  I 
thought ;  **  how  did  he  murder  him  ?  Was  it  in  a 
duel :  by  an  act  which  good  Father  Bonneville,  with 
his Mrong principles,  might  look  upon  as  murder? 
No— there  must  have  been  something  more.  What 
the  count  had  said  in  regard  to  the  other's  guilt 
"bowed  that  it  was  by  no  common  occurrence  my 
father  fell.  There  mast  have  been  something  more ; 
and  what  that  was  I  determined  to  ascertain.  Not 
that  I  thought  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  pitiful  dy- 
ing worm  I  had  seen — he  wa8.not  worthy  of  it.  The 
extinction  of  his  few  short  hours  of  life  would  oiTer 
itut  poor  satisfaction.  *^  Better  leave  him  in  the  hand 
of  God,  I  thought,  who  knows  all  and  sees  all,  and  is 
J  u>r  &j  wel  1  as  merciful . ' '  Nevertheless,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  know  how  my  father  fell,  and  that  without 
any  long  delay.  I  knew  that  where  there  is  a  strong 
^K'iIl:  means  are  rarely  wanting  to  accomplish  even 
the  niO!<t  improbable  ends :  but,  af\er  long  medita- 
Jion,  I  saw  but  one  way  of  arriving  at  my  object :  I 
Will  go  to  the  old  man,"  I  thought,  ^<and  drive  him 
to  tell  me  all.  I  will  strengthen  my  mind,  and  harden 
my  heart,  and  compel  him  to  divulge  the  dark  secret 
within  his  breast." 

^uch  was  my  first  resolution,  and  it  was  that  to 
which  I  recurred ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  another 
plan  s^uggested  itself,  which  I  tried,  but  which  failed. 
I  thought  that,  very  probably,  the  Count  de  Sal  ins 
i:iin<^lf  would  give  me  information ;  and  as  the  mind 
—especially  of  youth — is  always  fond  of  accomplish- 
os^  more  than  one  object  at  a  time,  I  resolved  to  go 
I'jwn  the  very  next  day,  and  puss  an  hour  or  two 
with  Mariette,  at  the  same  lime  1  sought  the  in- 
formation I  required.  There  was  one  thing,  how- 
trer,  which  embarrassed  me  a  good  deal — not  that  it 
prt.'scnted  itself  to  my  mind  in  any  definite  shape; 
Imt  it  had  crossed  my  thoughts  like  a  vague,  implea- 
^»Dl  shadow  more  than  once  during  the  night.  I  do 
Bot  know  that  I  caa  very  well  explain  myself  dis- 
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tinctly — that  I  can  make  any  one  else,  even  those  for 
whom  these  pages  are  written,  and  who  understand 
me  best,  comprehend  fully  the  state  of  my  mind  at 
that  moment.  I  should  perhaps  have  said,  in  common 
parlance,  the  state  of  my  heart,  but  miud  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  likewise.    Let  me  try,  however. 

The  Marielto  of  the  past,  the  Mariette  of  the  pre- 
sent, seemed  to  me,  as  it  were,  two  beings  in  one. 
The  long  interval  which  had  occurred  between  our 
parting  and  meeting  again,  rendered  them,  as  it  were, 
distinct — a  child  and  a  woman.  But  yet  that  inter- 
val had  been  bridged  over  by  constant  remembrance. 
I  had  never  forgotten  her.  I  had  never  ceased  to 
think  of  her.  She  had  taken  such  a  hold  of  my 
young  affections,  that  nothmg  had  ever  been  able  to 
remove  them  from  her,  and  thin,  filmy  lines  of 
thought  had  been  carried  backward  and  forward,  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  present,  like  the  threads  of  a 
spider's  web.  When  we  had  been  boy  and  girl,  I 
had  often  looked  forward  to  the  period  when  we 
should  be  man  and  woman,  and  I  had  again  and  again 
fancied  that  Mariette  would  be  my  wife — my  own 
for  ever.  Now  we  were  man  and  woman,  the  pro- 
cess was  reversed;  and  fancy  ran  back  to  child- 
hood. 1  saw  in  her  the  sister  of  my  early  days, 
my  dearly  loved  play-fellow  and  plaything.  I 
began  to  think,  indeed,  that  I  loved  her  better 
now — not  that  the  least  particle  of  the  former  love 
was  lost :  it  was  the  foundation  of  all,  but  another 
love  was  being  built  up  upon  it.  1  did  not  know,  in- 
dee^,  how  far  that  edifice  was  completed.  I  would 
not  examine,  I  would  not  inquire,  I  would  not  scan 
my  own  heart  and  its  feelings,  although  I  was  con- 
scious that  all  the  thought  and  anxiety  I  had  lately 
bestowed  upon  her  could  hardly  arise  without  deeper 
feelings  than  those  of  boyhood,  or  exist  without  in- 
creasing them.  I  must  not  say  that  I  resolved  or 
that  I  intended  any  thing ;  for  where  Mariette  was 
concerned,  I  did  not  pause  to  resolve  or  to  intend.  All 
I  desired  or  looked  for  was,  to  make  her  happy  by 
any  means,  to  remove  her  for  ever  from  poverty,  and 
to  share  with  her  all  I  had  to  share.  But  there  was 
one  difficulty,  and  it  was  this  :  I  knew  not  how  to 
explain  to  her  the  source  of  my  present  affluence — to 
tell  her,  or  her  father,  or  her  mother,  that  even  for  a 
short  few  days  I  had  been  wedded  to  another.  In 
my  present  feelings  toward  her,  it  seemed  as  if  I  had 
been  unfaithful  to  her — ^as  if  I  had  robbed  her  of  a 
part  of  ihe  affection  which  was  her  due,  in  giving 
any  share  of  my  love  to  poor  Louise. 

If  I  felt  so,  what— I  asked  myself,  might  she  not 
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feel  I  How  might  she  bear  the  thooff^ht  of  bein^  the 
second  in  my  lore?  I  knew  well  myself  that  she 
was  not  the  lecood.  That  she  was  the  first,  the  best 
beloved;  but  could  I  persuade  her  of  that?  And 
even  if  I  did — ^would  she  not  think  my  conduct  the 
more  base  and  wrong  in  having  wedded  another?  If— 
by  any  chance — such  early  viitions  as  I  had  indulged, 
bad  produced  in  her  the  same  sort  ofindefinite  impres- 
sion— ^that  we  were  bound  to  each  other  from  very 
childhood — from  which  I  could  not  divest  my  own 
mind,  what  would  she  think  of  my  having  focg^ot  the 
bond,  for  even  so  short  a  period  ? 

I  did  not  know  woman's  heart.  I  was  not  aware 
of  how  much  less  selfish,  how  much  less  exacting  is 
woman's  love. 

But  let  me  go  on  with  my  story.  These  thoughts 
embarrassed  me  as  I  walked  along  toward  her 
father's  cottage.  That  my  previous  marriage  must 
be  told,  sooner  or  later,  I  well  knew ;  but  how  to  do 
it  puzzled  me,  and  the  probable  effect  alarmed  me. 

As  I  was  thus  meditating,  just  at  the  turn  of  the 
I  ana  from  Lee,  I  came  suddenly  full  upon  Westover. 
He  was  on  foot,  and  gazing  very  thoughtfully  down 
upon  the  ground.  I  will  not  pau»e  to  dwell  upon  my 
feelings ;  for  though  they  were  bitter  and  bad,  ungener- 
ous  and  unkind,  they  were  very  transiitory.  So  deep 
was  hi:i  revery  that  he  did  not  see  me  till  we  were 
close  together,  but  then  he  held  out  his  hand  frankly, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  gave  mine  very  coldly,  hardly  paus- 
ing in  my  walk. 

"  Why,  De  Lacy!'*  he  exclaimed,  "you  seem  in 
great  haste?" 

"  I  have  found  out  the  friends  I  have  been  so  long 
seeking,  Captain  Westover,"  I  answered,  "and  am 
now  going  to  see  them." 

"CapUin  Westover!"  he  replied.  "Well:  so 
you  have  found  them  out ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  had 
my  trouble  for  nothing." 

His  tone,  more  than  his  words,  made  me  feel  a  lit- 
tle ashamed. 
'« What  trouble  do  you  allude  to?"  I  asked. 
"Two  journeys  to  Lewisham,'*  he  answered, 
laughing.  "  A  long  conversation  with  an  old  wq|pan 
in  a  chandler's  shop,  and  the  cross-examination  of  a 
tax-gatherer." 

"Indeed!"  I  said.  "And  why  did  you  take  all 
this  trouble?" 

"  Merely  to  ascertain,"  replied  Westover,  "  if  the 
lady  of  the  rose  cottage,  with  the  beautiful  eyes,  was 
in  reality  your  long-lost  love,  Mariette  de  Salins. 
My  cbandleress  couid  only  inform  me  on  Saturday, 
that  it  was  a  French  gentleman  who  inhabited  the 
cottage,  with  his  wife  and  daughter :  that  they  called 
him  the  count;  but  coimt  or  no  count,  he  taught 
French  for  two  shillings  a  lesson.  The  tax-gather- 
er, she  said,  could  tell  me  more  about  them :  but  the 
tax-gatherer  happened  to  be  absent,  dunning  some 
poor  devils,  I  dare  say,  and  so  I  came  down  again  to 
day,  and  discovered  that  it  is,  indeed,  a  Count  de  Sa- 
lins  who  lives  there  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
though  how  that  can  be,  I  cannot  make  out,  for 
you  told  me  that  the  count  was  dead.  How- 
ever, I  was  juft  now  coming  up  to  toll  you  what 


I  I  have  found  out,  and  to  force  a  piece  of  advice  npoo 
I  you." 

I  w^  now  heartily  ashamed  of  the  feelings  with 

which  I  had  met  him,  bm  I  explained  that  I  had  been 

» deceived  with  regard  to  the  death  of  Monsieur  de 

Sal  ins,  and  then  asked  in  our  old  firieodly  tone,  wbal 

was  the  advice  he  intended  to  give  me. 

He  pm  his  arm  through  mine,  and  walked  on  wiih 
me. 

"  The  fact  is,  De  Lacy,"  he  said,  in  a  meditaiire 
way,  "  you  are  furiously  in  love,  my  dear  fellow- 
far  enough  gone  to  be  as  jealous  as  a  spaniel-dof . 
Now  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  angry  with  this— for 
it  is  very  natural ;  nor  even  that  I  should  be  so,  if  I 
found  out  that,  in  your  imiermosi  thoughts,  you  fancied 
just  now  that  I  came  down  here  upon  some  black* 
guard  errand — for  there  are  so  many  of  us  in  Londoo 
who  care  not,  so  long  as  they  hold  their  honor  fiiir 
toward  men,  how  dishonorably  they  act  toward 
women,  that  such  a  supposition  might  be  very  na- 
tural, too.  I  see  the  suspicions  have  vanished,  how- 
ever, and  so  now  to  business.  Let  me,  however, 
premise  one  thing.  It  is  perfectly  unnatural,  and  oui 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  that  one  young  man 
should  take  a  strong  and  afiectionaie  interest  in  an- 
other, and  endeavor  to  serve  him  upon  perfectly  un- 
selfish principles.  This  postulate  is  granted.  As  in 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  I  wish  to  serve  you,  I  must 
either  be  an  unnatural  monster  of  generosity,  or  I 
must  have  some  selfish  motive.  That  is  a  fair  infer- 
ence, I  think  ?  Well,  then,  I  admit  the  selfish  mo- 
tives. I  do  wish  to  serve  you  upon  principles  purely 
personal.  My  motives  I  cannot  tell  you  at  present, 
but  I  will  tell  you  before  I  return  to  my  regiment- 
perhaps,  at  the  very  last  minute.  All  this  I  hare 
said,  to  convince  you  of  my  sincerity,  in  order  that 
you  may  take  my  advice  as  that  of  a  sincere  friend. 
Now,  this  love  of  yours  will  hurry  you  on  very  ra- 
pidly, and,  without  a  little  prudence,  we  shall  hava 
nothing  but  marryings  and  givings  in  marriage.  My 
advice  is,  be  discreet  and  patient.  Make  love  as 
much  as  ever  you  like,  but  do  not  marry  in  a  great 
hurry.  If  you  do,  you  may  injure  yourself  irrepar- 
ably. Things  are,  I  trust,  looking  fair  for  you.  You 
are  young,  and  your  fair  lady  must  be  a  good  deal 
younger.  You  can  both  aflbrd  to  wait  a  little,  and  it 
will  be  much  better  for  you  to  do  so." 

"  Very  good  advice,  Westover,"  I  replied ;  "  but 
could  yuu  follow  it  yourself  m  my  case  ?" 

"  f  have  waited  two  years  myself,"  he  answered, 
and  shall  probably  have  to  wait  two  years  more,  ex- 
actly upon  the  same  principles — but  without  half  the 
strong  motives  which  should  induce  you  to  wait,  ii' 
you  knew  all." 

I  paused  for  an  instant,  looking  down  thoughtfully 
and  somewhat  bitterly. 

"  1  do  not  know  all,  Westover,"  I  replied,  "  but  I 
am  determined  that  I  soon  will.  You,  indeed,  eeem 
to  know  more  of  me  than  I  do  myself;  at  least,  if  I 
may  judge  from  your  words  at  present,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  a  stranger  should  have  such  information 
when  it  is  denied  to  me." 
"No  stranger,"  replied  Westover,  shaking  my 
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hand,  as  we  were  now  near  the  cottage  door,  "  but 
howerer  that  may  be,  De  Lacy,  take  my  advice :  be 
patient — be  prudent ;  engage  yourself  by  any  ties  you 
like ;  but  do  not  hurry  your  marriage,  at  least,  till  I 
am  able  to  speak  further,  and  to  tell  you  more — and 
now,  good  bye  ;  come  and  see  me  in  London ;  to- 
morrow, if  you  can,  but  chme  and  see  me  oAen ;  for 
I  do  not  feel  very  sure  whether  it  is  the  living  or  the 
dead  part  of  my  regiment  I  am  going  to  join  in  a  few 
weeks." 

I  paused  for  a  few  moments  before  I  went  up  to 
the  house ;  but,  on  knocking  at  the  door,  I  was  told 
by  the  little  servant-girl  that  the  count  had  got  his 
class  with  him.  I  then  asked  for  Madame  de  Salins. 
She  was  out,  the  girl  said,  but  Misa  de  Salins  was  at 
home.  O,  how  horrible  that  frightful  epithet  of  Miss 
struck  rae,  when  applied  to  my  Mariette.  I  asked 
(0  see  her,  however,  and  was  shown  into  a  little 
room  just  opposite  that  in  which  I  had  been  the  day 
before.  Mariette  was  sitting  reading,  and  bright  and 
beautiful  she  looked  in  her  homely  attire.  She  was 
evidently  very  glad  to  see  me ;  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
she  was  a  little  agitated,  too ;  for  she  had  been  so 
much  calmer  than  I  was  at  our  first  meeting,  that  I 
had  teazed  myself  with  the  thought  ever  since  of  her 
loving  me  less  than  I  loved  her.  She  told  me  that 
her  father  would  not  be  free  for  two  or  three  hours, 
but  that  her  mother  would  soon  be  back,  and  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  mc.  I  said  I  would  wait  to  see 
Madame  de  Salins,  though  I  feared  I  could  not  remain 
till  her  father  was  at  liberty.  O,  how  artful  I  had 
become !  By  this  manoeuvre  I  gained  nearly  an 
hour  of  sweet  conversation  with  Muriette,  a  short 
ictemew  with  Madame  de  Salins,  and  a  good  excuse 
for  coming  again  on  the  following  day. 

I  do  not  remember  distinctly  one  word  of  the  con- 
versation between  Mariette  and  myself;  but  I  do 
know  that,  to  me,  it  was  very  delightful :  that  we 
dwell  much  upon  former  times,  every  thought  of 
which  was  foil  of  young  affection ;  that  Mariette  had 
forgot  nothing  any  more  than  myself,  and  that  the 
memories  of  those  days  seemed  as  dear  to  her  hb  they 
were  to  me.  We  carried  our  minds  so  completely 
back  to  the  past :  we  plunged  into  childhood  again 
80  deeply,  that  I  almost  expected  she  would  come 
and  sit  down  upon  my  knee,  and  put  her  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  coax  me  to  give  her  some  triile,  or  to 
gather  her  »ome  flower  beyond  her  reach. 

Then  again,  we  talked  of  our  wanderings  and  all 
the  viciiisitudes  we  had  seen ;  and,  once  or  twice, 
wecime  very  near  the  subject  of  my  journey  to 
Hamburgh.  When  we  did  so,  I  fancied  that  I  could 
see  a  peculiarly  grave  and  almost  sorrowful  expres- 
sion come  into  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  I  remarked 
iliat  «he  seemed  quite  as  willing  to  turn  the  conver- 
'aiion  in  another  direction  as  myself.  However,  no- 
'>^mg  painful  of  any  kind  occurred  in  that  short  inter- 
view—^hort,  O,  how  short  it  seemed,  and  how  very 
!peedy  the  return  of  Madame  de  Salins. 

When  she  did  come,  she  was  very,  very  happy  to 
•«r  me.  Ti  me  had  made  no  difference  in  her  feelings 
loward  mc.  I  was  still  to  her  the  boy  she  had 
iaown  and  loved  in  France  and  Germany ;  and  I  felt, 


between  Mariette  and  her  mother,  at  least,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  ceremony :  that  with  or  with- 
out excuse,  I  should  always  be  to  them  a  welcome 
guest— nay,  not  a  guest,  a  friend,  a  son,  a  brother. 
With  Monsieur  de  Salins,  however,  it  might  be  dif- 
ferent, and,  therefore,  to  make  sure  of  another  day,  I 
forced  myself  to  depart  before  he  appeared. 

On  the  following  day  I  was  there  half  an  hour  ear- 
lier than  that  at  which  I  knew  he  would  be  free  from 
his  class,  and  that  half-hour  was  spent  with  Ma- 
riette and  Madame  de  Salins  as  happily  as  it  could 
be. 

My  interview  with  Monsieur  de  Salins  was  not 
quite  so  satisfactory.  He  was  as  kind  indeed  as  I 
could  expect,  and  spoke  of,  what  he  called,  my  ser- 
vices to  his  wife  and  daughter  with  more  gratitude 
than  any  little  thing  I  had  done  for  them  could  de- 
serve. But  in  regard  to  that  which  was  nominally 
the  principal  object  of  my  visit,  he  maintained  a  re- 
serve which  I  could  not  vanquish.  He  made  use  of 
no  evasions,  used  no  subterfuges,  but  met  my  inqui- 
ries at  once  with  a  refusal  to  comply.  I  referred  to 
what  he  had  said  regarding  the  Marquis  de  Carcas- 
sonne, and  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  words  were 
calculated  to  excite  surprise  and  curiosity,  even  if  I 
had  not  previously  received  intimatioes  which  had 
equally  astonished  me. 

**  I  was  incautious,"  replied  Monsieur  de  Salins ; 
"but  it  will  be  better  for  you,  my  young  friend,  to 
wait  for  further  explanations  till  the  time  when  they 
can  be  given  to  you  by  persons  much  better  qualified 
to  enter  into  all  the  details  than  I  am.  In  fact,  I 
deeply  regret  that  I  came  near  so  painful  a  subject  at 
all,  and  beg  you  to  pardon  my  having  done  so,  when 
taken  by  surprise.'^ 

I  could  gain  no  further  information  from  him ;  but 
I  lingered  yet  for  an  hour  or  two  in  conversation 
with  himself,  Mariette,  and  her  mother,  walked  with 
them  in  the  little  garden  behind  the  cottage,  talked  of 
shrubs  and  fiowers,  and  every  thing  the  furthest  re* 
moved  from  the  subjects  which  really  occupied  my 
mind,  and  at  length  returned  home,  resolving  to  visit 
London,  and  see  the  Marquis  de  Carcassonne  the 
next  day. 

I  made  the  attempt  accordingly,  but  was  disap- 
pointed. 1  saw  the  old  French  apothecary  in  his 
shop,  and  learned  from  him  that  his  lodger  was  out. 
The  man  seemed  to  have  no  recollection  of  me,  and 
was  somewhat  more  civil  than  at  our  previous  meet- 
ing. His  answer  to  my  question  was  prompt  and 
unhesiuting,  and  I  judged  that  he  was  not  deceiving 
me.  I  was  therefore  obliged,  unwillingly,  to  wait 
for  another  opportunity,  and  turned  my  steps  toward 
the  lodging  of  Westover,  in  Brook  street.  It  was 
one  of  those  days,  however,  when  every  one  is  out, 
and  merely  leaving  my  card,  I  returned  to  Blackheath, 
having  accomplished  nothing. 

My  next  task  was  to  get  the  Count  de  Salins  to 
bring  Mariette  and  her  mother  to  spend  a  day  at  our 
'  cottage ;  and  I  quietly  prompted  Father  Bonneville  to 
ask  the  whole  party,  in  his  own  name,  for  the  Mon- 
day following,  when  the  count's  class  did  not  meet. 

Etiquette,  and  ceremonies,  and  conventionalities, 
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were  very  much  laid  aside  at  this  time  amoogst  the 
poor  French  emigrants.  We  had  so  much  need  of 
all  the  comforts  and  8ympathie5  of  social  life,  such 
scanty  means  of  keeping  up  the  stately  reserves 
which  had  previously  existed  in  France — covering, 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  multitude  of  glaring  vices — 
that  we  were  glad  to  seize  upon  any  occasion  of  en- 
joying a  little  friendly  intercourse  in  a  land  where 
we  were  generally  poor,  and  strangers,  and  by  the 
great  maj^s  of  the  vulgar  utterly  despised. 

The  invitation  was  accepted  frankly,  and  I  set  to 
work  to  devise  how  the  day  might  be  made  to  pass 
pleasantly  for  all  parties.  1  had  a  very  beautiful  gar- 
den, now  rich  in  flowers,  and  a  gate  at  the  back 
opened  into  some  pleasant  fields.  There  was  no- 
thing very  striking  in  the  scenery  around,  but  there 
was  a  soft  rural  beauty  rarely  to  be  met  with,  so  near 
a  great  capital,  f  planned  walks  in  directions  which 
we  were  not  dci^tined  to  take.  I  decorated  our  two 
sitting-rooms  with  nof^^gays  of  the  dowers  which 
Mariette  had  loved  in  childhood.  I  laid  her  little 
book  of  reading-lessons  on  the  table,  and  a  withered 
violet  beside  it,  which  she  had  given  to  me  in  its 
beauty,  and  which  I  had  kept  ever  after  between  the 
leaves  of  the  book.  I  arranged  everj'  thing,  in  short, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  carry  her  mind  back  to  the  past, 
and,  in  my  own  eagerness,  I  felt  very  much  like  a 
child  again  myself. 

One  thing,  however,  I  avoided.  Neither  in  the 
dinner  I  had  ordered,  nor  in  any  of  the  arrangements 
did  I  suffer  any  thing  like  great  expense,  or  an  at- 
tempt at  display ,  to  appear.  Every  thing  was  simple, 
though  every  thing  was  comfortable  and  good.  As  I 
went  about  early  in  the  morning,  busying  myself 
with  a  thousand  trifles,  I  could  see  Father  Bonne- 
ville's eyes  following  me,  while  a  quiet  smile  played 
about  his  lips.  I  saw  that  he  comprehended,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  what  was  going  on  in  my  heart,  and 
that  he  did  not  even  care  to  conceal  his  amasement 
at  the  eagerness  which,  if  ho  had  ever  known,  he 
knew  no  longer. 

The  morning  was  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  could 
be.  Nature  seemed  to  smile  upon  me.  There  ntight 
be  a  few  clouds,  but  they  were  only  such  as  fancy 
sometimes  brings  over  a  happy  hctart.  There  had 
been  a  light  shower,  indeed,  in  the  night,  but  it  had 
only  sufficed  to  lay  the  dust  and  soften  the  ground, 
and  render  the  rich  unequalled  verdure  of  England 
the  more  brilliant. 

Our  friends  were  to  come  to  breakfast,  and  they 
appeared  punctually  at  the  hour.  O,  how  warmly 
did  1  welcome  them,  and  how  happy  did  Marielte's 
presence  make  me  there.  The  very  memory  of  that 
day  is  so  sweet  that  I  could  dwell — even  now — upon 
all  the  details  with  childish  fondness.  Fancy  one 
of  your  own  dreams  of  early  delight,  and  spread  it 
through  a  bright,  glorious  summer-day,  and  you 
will  comprehend  the  passing  of  the  next  twelve  hours 
te  me. 

But  I  must  pass  over  much  of  what  we  did .  Monsieur 
de  Salins  was  sufl'ering  a  good  deal — as  I  found  was  still 
frequently  the  case — ^from  the  effect  of  his  old  wounds ; 
but  he  sat  out  in  the  garden  with  Father  Bonneville, 


while  I,  and  Madame  de  Salins  and  Mariette,  wan- 
dered about  amongst  the  shrubs  and  flowers.  Dinner 
had  been  ordered  early,  that  we  might  not  lose  the 
cool  of  the  evening  for  any  ramble  we  might  choo?« 
to  take,  and  I  suggested  two  or  three  little  expedi- 
tions, all  of  which  were  determined  upon  in  tnni,bat 
ultimately  abandoned  To  my  surprise,  however,  I 
found,  at  length,  that  Mariette — though  residing  so 
long  in  the  neighborhood — had  never  visited  a  «!pot 
celebrated  in  history,  and  exquisitely  beautiful  in  it- 
self, but  which  has  long  since  lost  one  of  its  best 
charms  from  the  multitudes  which  throng  thither  on  a 
summer's  day.  I  speak  of  Greenwich  park.  Ma- 
dame de  Salins  said  that  she  had  often  thought  of  goinjr 
thither  with  her  daughter,  but  it  was  too  far  from 
their  house  for  them  to  walk,  and  they  could  not  af- 
ford a  carriage.  I  pressed  them  both  to  go  that  e^-en- 
ing ;  they  were  a  mile  nearer :  we  had  but  to  cro:«i 
the  heath— and  then  I  proposed  to  send  for  the  ponv- 
phaeton,  and  drive  them  over.  That  Madame  de  i5a- 
lins  would  not  hear  of,  and  she  feared  the  fatigue  of  a 
walk.  Mariette  looked  a  1  i ttle  disappointe<l.  perhap* ; 
and  her  father — who  watched  ever>'  look  of  his  child^ 
face  with  earnest  affection — exclaimed  : 

"You  two  go,  my  children.  Never  mind  us,  we 
will  enjoy  ourselves  here — there  can  be  no  objection, 
I  suppose?"  he  odded,  turning  to  his  wife. 

"Oh!  none,"  replied  Madame  de  Salins.  at  once. 
"  She  is  as  safe  with  Louis  as  with  a  brother." 

It  is  but  fair  that  fortune — who  so  often  amuw-s 
herself  with  putting  out  of  joint  our  best  devised 
schemes — should,  at  rare  intervals,  make  us  com- 
pensation thus,  by  bringing  about,  through  little 
accidents,  that  which  we  desire,  but  dare  not 
hope  for. 

With  Mariette's  arm  drawn  through  mine,  we  set 
out  upon  our  walk  across  the  heath.  I  fancied  thai 
I  felt  a  tremor  in  her  hand,  and  I  ^tis  glad  of  it — al- 
though, after  all,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  did  not  increase 
my  own.  It  seemed  as  if  the  crisis  of  my  fete  wa> 
approaching,  and  I  knew— I  felt  now,  for  the  first 
time,  what  it  is  to  love  passionately,  earnestly. 
"When  I  remembered  my  sensations  in  all  the  event.* 
which  occurred  at  my  marriage  with  poor  Louise — 
deep,  strong,  earnest  as  they  were— my  anxiety  to 
spare  her  any  pain — my  ardent  longing  to  gi\'e  her 
any  happiness — ^Ihe  tender,  heartfelt  desire  to  save, 
to  cherish  and  to  comfort  her — and  compared  tbcm. 
by  one  of  those  brief,  rapid,  but  comprehensive 
glances  of  the  mind,  with  all  I  experienced  at  pre- 
sent, I  comprehended,  at  once,  that  I  had  never  really 
loved  till  now,  and  that,  whatever  she  might  think.  I 
could  give  to  Mariette  the  first  true  offering  of  my 
heart.  I  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  feel  the 
sort  of  trepidation  that  now  seized  upon  mc.  It  wb< 
like  a  gambler's  last  throw.  Every  thing  sceme.l 
staked — ^hope,  happiness,  life  itself,  upon  the  deci.^ior 
of  that  hour.  Wait?  That  was  impossible.  In  the 
fiery  eagerness  that  possessed  my  heart — in  the  pas- 
sionate desire  to  know  my  fate,  I  would  sooner  have 
plunged  mto  the  sea,  than  ^Tiit  till  the  dawn  of  an- 
other day. 

There  are  certainly  means  of  communication  be- 
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tween  heart  and  heart — call  them  by  what  name  you 
will— sympathies — instiactf,  any  thing  you  please — 
which  go  far  beyond  words — ruikbefore  them — vin- 
dicate without  audible  sounds,  or  tangible  signs,  or 
trvea  looks,  that  which  is  passing  within  one  bosom 
to  another  in  harmony  with  itself.  I  had  said  nothing 
that  I  know  of  to  make  Mariette  believe  I  loved  her. 
My  conduct  toward  her  had  been  unchanged  since 
first  wc  met.  I  had  been  afraid  to  display,  in  any 
way,  the  feelings  that  were  busy  at  my  heart.  But, 
yet  I  am  right  certain  that  ere  we  passed  the  garden- 
gate,  she  was  conscious  that  her  fate  and  mine  de- 
I)eoded  on  the  words  to  be  spoken  during  that  walk. 
Yes,  yes,  yea,  dear  girl !  Her  hand  trembled  as  it 
rested  on  my  arm,  and  she  kept  a  little  farther  from 
me  than  our  early  affection  might  have  justified,  as 
if  there  were  some  awe  within  her  bosom  at  the 
decision  which  was  to  bring  us  so  close  to  one  an- 
otlier. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  we  did  not  say  a  word ;  and 
then  I  began  any  how — sure  to  bring  the  conversa- 
tion round,  before  I  had  done,  to  the  one  sole  subject 
of  my  thoughts.  I  believe  I  talked  great  nonsense. 
I  felt  it  at  the  time.  I  almost  feared  she  would 
think  I  had  drank  too  much  wine ;  for  I  could  not 
keep  ray  ideas  fixed  upon  that  of  which  I  was  speak- 
ing. I  soon  found  that  utterly  indifferent  subjects 
would  not  do.  I  knew  the  worst  part  of  the  task 
that  was  before  me,  and  I  determined  to  approach  it 
at  ooce.  Yet  I  did  not  succeed  in  my  first  attempt. 
I  thought  if  I  spoke  of  her  father's  situation,  of  my 
anxious,  longing  desire  that  he  and  his  should  share 
in  all  I  possessed,  and  if  1  tried  to  enlist  her  on  my 
side  in  persuading  him  to  yield  any  pride  and  pre- 
judice which  opposed  my  schemes,  that  it  would 
naturally  lead  her  to  some  inquiry  as  to  the  source 
of  the  meaas  1  possessed.  I  was  mistaken,  however. 
This  sort  of  abstract  consideration  seemed  completely 
to  restore  her  calmness.  She  raised  her  beautiful 
eyes  to  mine,  and  said,  '*  I  need  not  tell  you,  Louis, 
thatif  it  depended  upon  me,  there  would  need  not 
aoother  word.  I  could  be  content  to  be  dependent 
OQ  your  kindness— ay,  and  feel  a  sister's  claim  to  it 
likewise — ^without  doubt  or  hesitation  or  shame ;  and 
I  believe  my  mother,  too,  would  have  few  hcruples. 
But  I  know  my  father ;  and  I  am  certain  he  would 
rather  dig  as  a  common  gardener  than  be  indebted  for 
aae^istance  to  any  one." 

She  asked  no  questions  It  seemed  enough  for  her 
that  I  bad  the  means  of  aiding  her  father,  and  that 
her  father  would  not  accept  my  aid.  I  saw  that  I 
must  try  another  course,  and  I  changed  the  subject 
M)mewhat  abruptly.  1  began  to  talk  to  her  of  my 
wanderings  through  Switzerland,  of  my  sports  in 
the  mountains,  of  the  battle  of  Zurich,  of  the  danger 
of  Father  Bonneville,  of  my  being  trodden  down  by 
the  Austrian  soldiers,  and  lying  for  long  weeks  in  the 
hospital.  She  grew  deeply  interested  in  the  details. 
Her  color  came  and  went.  Her  eyes  were  now 
raided  up  and  sparkling,  and  now  cast  down  and 
swimming  in  tears.  I  told  her  of  my  journey  to  the 
aorth,  of  my  seeking  employment  in  vain,  of  my 
tagging  my  way  to  the  gates  of  Hamburgh.    Her 


hand  trembled  again  upon  my  arm,  and  her  steps 
wavered. 

We  were  now  within  the  gates  of  the  park,  and 
entering  a  long,  solitary  chestnut  walk,  near  the  top 
of  the  steep  hill,  and  I  felt  that  with  the  agitation 
which  pervaded  my  whole  frame,  and  her  shaking 
limbs,  we  could  not  go  much  further.  There  was 
a  bench  near,  beneath  the  wide  spreading  branches 
of  one  of  the  old  trees,  and  I  said,  '*  Come,  let  us  sit 
down  here,  dear  Mariette,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
rest.'* 

"Will  you,  Louis— will  you?"  she  asked,  with  an 
earnestness  I  shall  never  forget. 

My  spirit  rose  and  strengthened  itself  with  the 
deep  sense  of  what  I  owed  to  her,  to  myself,  and  to 
the  dead.  "  I  will,  Mariette,"  I  answered,  '*  I  will 
tell  you  every  thing— every  thought,  every  feeling, 
as  if  I  were  reading  out  of  the  book  where  they  are 
all  recorded.'* 

She  bent  down  her  head  very  low,  and,  seated 
beside  her,  T  went  on.  My  conscience  tells  me  that 
I  concealed  nothing,  that  I  laid  my  whole  heart  be- 
fore her.  But  that  which  seemed  to  strike  her  most, 
was  the  gentle,  tender  love  of  poor  Louise. 

When  I  ended  the  tale  with  theMear  girl's  death, 
she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  herself  altogether,  and 
gazing  up  in  my  face,  with  the  look  of  a  pitying 
angel,  she  said,  "Poor,  poor  Louise!  How  you 
must  have  loved  her !" 

The  blood  rushed  up  into  my  cheeks,  and  I  bent 
down  my  face  as  if  to  avoid  her  gaze,  murmuring 
what  was  perhaps  too  true,  **  Not  as  much  as  she 
deserved!" 

Mariette  started,  and  I  added  rapidly,  "Do  not 
mistake  me,  dear  girl,  I  loved  her  well,  very  well — 
I  never  loved  but  one  better.  But  I  loved  her  not 
with  that  passionate  earnestness— with  that  deep,  in- 
tense, all  absorbing  affection  which  such  devotion  as 
hers  well  merited.  I  could  have  seen  Louise  wedded 
to  another  without  despair,  or  agony,  or  death.  I 
bore  her  father's  rejection  of  me  with  easy,  patient 
fortitude;  and  I  could  have  put  my  hand  to  any  act 
that  would  have  made  her  happy.  Oh,  Mariette,  let 
poets,  and  fiction- writers  say  what  they  will,  to 
render  mortal  love  as  intense  as  it  may  be,  there  must 
be  a  grain  of  mortal  selfishness  in  it.  Passion  must 
be  blended  with  affection;  and  I  have  learned- 
learned  from  another,  that  in  true  love  there  can  be 
no  happiness,  no  peace,  no  tranquillity,  no  life  with- 
out tlie  loved  one." 

She  shook  like  an  aspen ;  but  her  lips  murmured, 
"  From  whom  ?" 

"  You,"  I  answered. 

"  Oh,  Louis,  Louis,"  she  said,  "  are  we  not  both 
wronging  her  who  is  gone  ?" 

"  Both !"  that  word  was  suflicient ;  but  I  would  not 
hurt  her  feelings  by  catching  at  it  as  eagerly  as  my 
heart  prompted.  I  took  her  hand  gently,  and  quietly 
in  mine,  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  No,  Mariette— no, 
dearest  girl.  I  can  never  wrong  her  by  tellmg  you 
the  truth.  I  have  concealed  nothing  from  you,  my 
Mariette— I  have  not  concealed  from  you  my  deep 
affection  for  her,  my  tendemesa^my  care  of  her — 
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my  bitter  sorrow  lor  her  doath.  Why  should  I  con- 
ceai  any  thing  else  from  you  ? — ^why  should  I  not  tell 
the  truth  in  all  as  well  as  in  a  part?  Why  should  I 
hide  from  you,  that  though  for  a  few  short  days  I 
have  been  the  hiftband  of  another,  that  though  she 
had  my  esteem,  my  strong  regard,  my  tenderest  pity, 
my  warm  affection  in  a  certain  sense,  I  have  never 
truly,  really  loved  but  you,  from  boyhood  up  toman- 
hood — ^from  my  earliest  memories  to  this  present 
hour?  Why  should  1  not  say  to  you,  that  I  have 
always  thought  of  you,  dreamed  of  you,  looked  for 
you,  longed  for  you?  Believe  me,  dear  Mariette, 
believe  me!  If  you  do  not,  how  can  I  prove  it 
to  you?" 

She  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  mine,  and  looking 
up  at  me  with  a  spring-day  face,  with  brisfat  tears  and 
nddened  smiles,  she  said,  "  The  book  and  the  violet 
— do  not,  do  not,  dear  Louis,  think  roe  so  selfish  as  to 
be  jealous  in  the  least  degree  of  your  love  for  poor 
Iiomse.  We  will  often  talk  of  her,  and  when  we 
are  very,  very  happy  ourselves,  as  I  am  sure  we  shall 
be,  we  will  think  oC  her,  and  mourning  for  her  sad 
and  early  late,  will  feel  our  spirits  chastened,  and 
not  drain  the  cup  of  happiness  too  eagerly," 

I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  been  in  some 
dim,  secluded  place,  where  I  might  have  thrown  my 
arms  around  her,  and  pressed  her  to  my  heart,  and 
told  her  all  I  felt ;  but  I  dared  do  no  more  than  clasp 
her  hand  in  mine  in  mute  confirmation  of  the  pledge 
her  words  implied.  She  was  mine :  I  was  hers  for- 
ever. But  we  were  very  silent  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  then,  with  our  senses  somewhat  more 
collected,  and  our  hearts  more  siill,  we  began  to 
speak  of  all  that  was  to  follow.  I  told  her  that  on 
the  ensuing  day  I  should  tell  her  fiitber  what  had 
passed  between  us,  and  I  asked,  somewhat  anxiously, 
if  she  thought  his  consent  would  be  easily  obtained. 

She  entertained  not  a  doubt,  she  said ;  but  yet  the 
very  suggestion  seemed  to  startle  her,  and  more  than 
once,  as  we  walked  homeward,  she  fell  into  a  fit  of 
musing. 

THE  CONSENT. 

When  I  went  on  the  following  day,  not  without  some 
trepidation,  I  must  own,  to  the  little  cottage  inhabited 
by  the  Count  de  Salins,  the  servant  girl  informed  me 
that  he  was  far  from  welt.  It  was  said  in  a  tone  of 
denial ;  but  I  begged  her  to  tell  him  that  I  was  there, 
and  wished  much  to  speak  with  him  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  was  immediately  admitted,  and  found 
him  seated  in  his  robe  de  chambre  by  a  fire,  though  it 
was  summer  time.  There  were  strong  traces  of 
suffering  in  his  face,  but  he  welcomed  me  kindly, 
saying,  that  the  denial  he  directed  the  servant  to  give 
was  not  intended  for  me.  Not  knowing  what  effect 
the  communication  I  had  to  make  might  have  upon 
him,  I  hesiuted  whether  to  say  all  1  had  intended ; 
but  he  led  the  way  to  it  in  some  degree  himself,  say- 
ing, '^  I  have  sent  dear  Mariette  out  with  her  mother ; 
for  she  seemed  dull  and  not  quite  well,  and  I  am  not 
very  cheerful  company  to-day." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  account,  Monsieur  de  Salins,"  I 
reptted, "  for  Mariette*s  being  a  little  thoughtful ;"  and 


without  giving  myself  time  to  pauae  or  hesitate,  I 
went  on  and  told  him  all  at  onoe,  adding,  as  I  saw  be 
was  a  good  deal  agitated,  "  I  would  not  have  intruded 
this  subject  opon  you  to^hiy,  but  that  I  promised 
Mariette  last  night  I  would  not  lose  a  momeiot  in 
making  you  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  had 
been  said  between  us." 

For  three  or  four  minutes  he  sat  gazing  steadfiolly 
and  sternly  into  the  fire.  Then  starting  up,  he 
walked  several  times  backward  and  forward  id  the 
room,  gnawing  his  lip,  and  gazing,  as  it  were,  at 
vacancy. 

I  was  sadly  alarmed;  for  I  evidently  saw  thai 
Mariette  had  been  mistaken  in  counting  upoo  hi» 
ready  consent,  and  I  feared  the  result  of  the  strasgte 
which  was  evidently  going  on  within  him.  Hi» 
silence  lasted  so  long  as  to  be  quite  terrible  to  me, 
and  I  watched  him  with  an  expression  of  eager  ap- 
prehension, which  he  saw  at  once  as  soon  as  he 
turned  his  eyes  upon  me.  When  he  did  so,  he  ad- 
vanced directly  to  me,  took  my  hand,  and  wrung 
it  hard. 

*'  1  feel  like  a  scoundrel,"  he  said,  to  my  great 
surprise,  **  I  fee)  like  a  scoundrel.  But  never  mind, 
Monsieur  de  Lacy,  never  mind.  She  shall  be  yours, 
if  you  will  answer  me  one  or  two  questions  sincerely » 
and  as  I  could  wish.  I  feel  like  a  scoundrel,  but 
those  feelings  shall  not  weigh  with  me." 

*'  I  will  answer  any  questions,  Monsieur  de  Salins,'' 
I  replied,  *^  without  the  slightest  reserve." 

"  'T  was  but  a  day  or  two  ago,"  said  Monsieur  de 
Salins,  "  that  you  wished  and  proposed  to  share  your 
fortune  with  us.  I  readily  understood  your  feelings, 
and  comprehended  how  the  generosity  of  youth 
should  wish,  at  any  worldly  sacrifice,  to  save  from 
poverty  and  distress  the  friends  and  companioDS  of 
childhood.  Now,  you  tell  me  you  love  my  daughter, 
and  propose  to  marry  her.  Tell  me.  Count  de  Lacy 
— before  God  and  your  conscience — are  not  the  mo- 
tives of  your  first  proposal  mingling  with  your 
second  ? — in  a  word,"  he  continued,  vehemently,  *'  is 
not  charity— charity,  I  say,  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  de- 
sire you  now  express?"  and  his  eye  ran  haggardly 
over  the  scanty  furniture  of  his  little  room. 

"Charity!  Monsieur  de  Salins,"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Charity,  between  me  and  Mariette  !  Is  there  any 
thing  I  have  on  earth  that  is  not  hers  ?  Oh,  no,  no  ; 
for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  entertain  for  one  moment 
such  very  painful  thonghts.  Believe  me,"  I  added, 
"  that  I  am  moved  by  one  feeling  alone — the  deepest, 
strongest  affection ;  the  warmest,  the  most  passionate 
love  toward  that  dear  girl,  who,  as  you  say,  was  the 
friend  and  companion  of  my  childhood;  whom  I 
loved  then,  and  only  love  better,  more  warmly  no'W. 
Surely,  Monsieur  de  Salins,  you  forget  what  Mariette 
is,  to  suppose  for  an  instant  that  I  could  seek  her 
with  any  feeling  but  one." 

A  Aim  smile  came  upon  his  lip.  «  She  is,  indeed, 
very  beautiful,  and  very  sweet,"  be  said,  "  but  Father 
Bonneville  tells  me,  ilonsieur  de  Lacy,  «'  that  you 
have  been  married  before." 

"  True,"  I  answered ;  "  and  yet  I  have  never  loved 
any  one  as  I  love  Mariette." 
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"  Then  she  shall  be  yours,"  he  said,  thoughtfiilly, 
"  then  she  shall  be  yours.'* 

Bat  I  saw  that  there  was  still  a  reluctance,  and  I 
•iaid,  **  Listen  to  me  for  five  minutes,  and  clear  away 
sll  doubts,  regarding  my  former  marriage,  from  your 
mind." 

He  seated  himself  again  in  the  chair  before  the  fire, 
and  I  related  to  him  succinctly,  and  simply,  all  that 
had  occurred  at  the  time  of  my  marriage  with  poor 
Louise.  He  listened  attentively,  and  drew  a  deep 
«ighwhen  I  had  done,  repeating  the  words,  *'8he 
shall  be  yours,"  but  adding,  "  notwithstanding  every 
foolish  prejudice." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  X  said,  **  although  I  am 
quite  sure  that  no  prejudice  will  weigh  with  the 
8ccQi<e  himself  at  any  moment  of  feeling  like  a  scoun- 
Count  de  Salins  Mor  do  I  comprehend  how  he  could 
drel." 

"My  young  friend,"  he  said,  slowly  and  impres- 
sively, "  I  look  upon  every  man  as  a  scoundrel,  who 
does  not  act  upon  the  principles  he  professes— upon 
the  principles  he  knows  to  be  just — I  mean,  of  course, 
when  he  has  time  for  deliberation ;  for  every  man, 
in  bnman  weakness,  may  conunit  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  acts  which  his  heart  disavows,  and  which 
his  conscience  afterward  condemns.  But  the  man 
who  hesitates  to  do  what  he  knows  to  be  right,  from 
any  motives  which  he  cannot  justify,  feels  like  a 
scoundrel,  and  such  was  my  case  just  now.  I  be- 
liered  you  to  be  well  fitted  to  make  Mariette  happy. 
I  felt  that  I  ought  to  give  my  consent ;  and  yet,  there 
was  in  my  breast  a  struggle  in  which  I  could  hardly 
conqoer.  Old  i>rejudices,  absurd  habitual  feelings 
ro«eup  against  my  reason 'and  my  sense  of  justice, 
md  they  nearly  overcame  me." 

"But  why?"  I  asked,  in  a  sorrowful  tone.  "Is 
there  any  thing  I  have  ever  done — ^is  there  any  act 
in  my  whole  life,  that  should  exclude  me  from  your 
pood  opinion?" 

"None,  none,"  he  said,  warmly.  "Do  not  ask 
me  for  explanations ;  for  all  I  can  reply,  is,  that  there 
is  a  history  attached  to  your  family,  regarding  which 
you  have  been  brought  up  in  ignorance,  both  for  your 
own  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  others.  You 
will  learn  it  some  day ;  but  not  from  me.  However, 
Monsieur  de  Lacy,  the  struggle  is  at  an  end ;  Mariette 
»ha!l  be  yours ;  but  not  just  yet.  She  is  very  young, 
tad  it  will  be  better  to  wait  awhile.  I  feel  my 
b«fllih  failing  me,  it  is  true,  and  I  have  lately  been 
very  anxious  for  her  mother  and  herself.  She  must  be 
Toon^  before  I  die,  and  then  such  anxiety  will  be  at  an 
«ad ;  but  I  hope  to  linger  on  yet  some  time  longer." 

"Let  me  ask  one  question.  Monsieur  de  Salins," 
I  nid.  "  Has  the  history  attached  to  my  family, 
which  you  mention,  any  reference  to  that  Marquis 
de  Carcassonne,  whom  I  saw  in  London  ?" 

He  bowed  his  head  quietly,  and  setting  my  teeth 
bard,  I  said,  in  a  resolute  tone,  "  That  shall  be  ex- 
plained, if  he  and  I  live  many  days  longer.  The 
'>lood  that  flows  in  my  veins.  Monsieur  de  Salins — 
every  feeling  that  animates  my  heart,  tells  me  that  I 
)ave  nothing  to  fear  from  opening  out  all  the  acts  of 
my  lather's  life  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.    I 


will  endure  this  mystery  no  longer.  If  my  father 
has  been  wronged— murdered,  as  I  am  told,  it  is  for 
his  son  to  do  him  right.  If  be  has  been  traduced,  it 
is  for  his  son  to  justify  his  memory." 

"  I  cannot  deny  it,"  said  Monsiehr  de  Salins,  "  and 
f  think  they  have  acted  wrong,  and  are  acting  wrong 
toward  yon.  They  think  they  are  doing  it  for  your 
good,  I  dare  say— they  think  it  is  for  your  interests* 
for  your  future  pecuniary  advantage ;  but  there  is  no* 
thing  should  be  so  dear  to  any  one,  as  the  memory  cf  a 
parent,  except,  indeed,  it  be  his  own  unspotted  name. 
You  have  enough.  I  do  not  covet  more  for  Mariette 
than  I  am  told  you  possess.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
have  learned  from  poverty,  to  value  wealth  less  than  I 
used  to  do — but  here  comes  my  wife,"  he  added, 
laying  his  hand  kmdly  on  my  arm,  "  and  our  Mariette. 
I  know  their  steps  upon  the  little  path.  Oh,  what 
music  it  is,  the  step  of  the  loved,  to  the  ear  of  sorrow 
and  sickness!" 

It  was  music  to  my  ear,  too;  and  the  moment  after, 
Mariette  and  her  mother  were  m  the  room. 

The  instant  she  saw  me,  the  dear  girl's  cheek 
flushed,  and  then  turned  pale,  but  she  was  not  kept 
in  suspense;  for  her  father  immediately  threw  his' 
arm  around  her,  and  drawing  her  gently  toward  me, 
put  her  hand  in  mine. 

*' Bless  them,  my  dear  wife,"  he  said,  turning  to 
Madame  de  Salins,  "  bless  them ;  for  they  are  imited. " 

Madame  de  Salins  embraced  us  both  with  eager 
joy,  and  then  threw  her  arms  round  her  husband's 
neck,  saying,  "  This  is  all  I  have  most  desired,  my 
husband ;  for  I  am  sure  Louis  will  be  to  her,  all  you 
have  been  tome.'' 

THE  DROP  OF  GALL. 

Having  told  Father  Bonneville  that  I  should  spend 
two  or  three  days  in  London,  and  directed  my  port- 
manteau to  be  sent  to  a  small  but  comfortable  hotel 
at  the  end  of  Brooke  street,  I  rode  straight  to  a  livery 
stable,  near  Oharing  Cross,  where  I  was  accustomed 
to  put  up  my  horse,  and  left  him  there.  I  then 
walked  on  along  Pall  Mall,  meditating  my  futiue 
course,  with  more  calmness  and  consideration  than  I 
had  hitherto  given  to  the  subject.  In  regard  to  one 
point,  my  heart  was  now  at  rest.  Mariette  was 
ibund— was  to  be  mine,  and  I  had  but  one  great  ob- 
ject for  thought  and  endeavor.  1  had  not  reached 
the  end  of  St.  James's  street,  when  I  saw  before  me, 
a  tall,  fine,  stately  figure,  which  seemed  somewhat 
familiar  to  me,  walking  slowly,  and  deliberately  on- 
ward, and  I  turned  my  head  to  look  at  the  face- as  I 
passed. 

"Good  morning.  Monsieur  de  Lacy,"  said  the 

Earl  of  N ,  in  a  frank  and  easy  tone.    Whither 

away  so  fast,  this  morning?" 

I  paused,  and  took  the  two  fingers  he  extended  to 
me,  saying,  "  I  am  going  to  Brooke  street,  my  lord." 

"  Ah,  to  see  Charles,"  he  answered ;  "  well,  I  will 
walk  with  you  part  of  the  way,"  and  he  put  his  arm 
through  mine,  leaning  on  me  somewhat  heavily. 

I  did  not  wish  my  thoughts  interrapted,  and 
would  have  gladly  got  rid  of  him,  had  he  been 
any  other  man ;  but  there  were  various  vague  feet- 
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ings  in  my  bosom,  wliich  made  that  old  noblemau':» 
society  aot  iin|^easant  to  me,  even  thea ;  and  at  hi& 
ilow  pace  we  proceeded.  He  was  silent  lor  a 
moment,  and  tben,  looking  round  toward  me,  he 
said,  "  Why  you' are  as  tali  as  I  am,  Monsieur  de 
Lacy." 

"  As  nearly  the  same  height,  I  suppose,  as  possible," 
I  answered.  <*  I  had  thought  your  lordship  the  taller 
man,  from  your  carrying  yourself  so  upright,  I 
imagine." 

"  And  from  my  white  hair,  perhaps,"  replied  the 
old  nobleman.  "When  we  see  mountains  capped 
with  snow,  we  are  often  inclined  to  think  them 
higher  than  they  are.  But  how  is  this,  Monsieur  de 
Iiacy,  Charles  tells  me  you  are  a  Protestant?" 

"  I  am  so,  my  lord,"  I  replied,  "  and  have  been  so 
for  some  years." 

''Keep  to  that,  keep  to  that,"  rejoined  the  Earl, 
with  an  approving  nod  of  the  head.  "  You  will  find 
it  better  for  your  temporal  and  your  eternal  in- 
terests." 

"  Tliere  is  no  chance,  I  believe,  of  my  changing 
any  more,  my  lord,"  1  answered,  "as  my  conver- 
sion from  the  church  of  Rome,  was  the  work  of 
patient  examination  and  sincere  conviction,  I  am  not 
likely  to  re-tread  my  steps." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  he 
answered,  and  then  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  say 
something  more,  but  stopped  short,  and  turned  the 
conversation  to  other  subjects. 

"Have  you  heard,"  he  asked,  "that  your  king, 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,  is  now  in  England  ?  Our  wise 
governors  have  refused  to  recognize  him  under  that 
title.  They  wish  to  leave  themselves  a  loop-hole  for 
recognizing  the  usurper,  and  so  make  him  call  him- 
self the  Count  de  Lille.  They  will  soon  find  the 
folly  o{  such  feeble  and  wavering  policy.  It  is  my 
maxim,  when  I  draw  ihe  sword,  to  throw  away  the 
scabbard;  but,  heaven  help  us,  we  are  sadly  ruled." 

I  inquired  where  the  king  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence, and  then  said,  that  I  should  certainly  go  down 
and  pay  my  respects  to  him. 

"Indeed !"  exclaimed  the  earl,  with  some  signs  of 
surprise.  "  Are  you  sure  of  a  good  reception  ?  Con- 
sult Charles — you  had  better  consult  Charles.  He  is 
a  very  good  counsellor  in  all  such  circumstances. 
Withdrawing  as  much  as  I  can  from  public  life,  I 
am  not  the  best  authority  in  matters  of  this  kind — and 
now  I  must  leave  you— good  bye.  Tell  Charles  to 
let  me  know  how  he  is." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  into  one  of  the  club  houses 
in  St.  James's  street,  and  I  walked  on. 

When  I  had  reached  the  end  of  Brook  street,  and 
was  approaching  the  door  of  the  hotel.  I  saw  two  per- 
sons coming  toward  me,  who  attracted  my  attention 
by  the  loudness  and  vivacity  with  which  they  were 
talking  French.  One  was  a  tall,  thin,  elderly  man, 
dressed  in  black,  with  black  silk  stockings,  and  knee 
breeches.  He  was  very  well  dressed :  but  had  more 
the  air  of  a  dancing-master  than  a  gentleman. 

The  other  was  a  little  old  woman,  brisk  and  active 
in  all  her  movements,  and  jabbering  away  to  her 
compaoion  in  her  native  tongue,  with  vast  volubility. 


The  face  was  very  peculiar,  and  had  it  been  possible 
for  me  to  conceive,  that  a  silk  gown  would  ever 
cover  the  back,  or  a  velvet  b<Wet  ornament  the 
head  of  my  old  friend  Jeanette,  I  should  have  claimed 
acquaintance  with  her  at  once.  She  recognized  me 
better,  notwithstanding  all  the  changes  that  had  come 
over  my  personal  appearance,  since  we  parted  in 
Switzerland. 

"Bon  Dieu!"  she  cried,  stopping  in  the  midst  of 
the  pavement,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  and  admira- 
tion of  the  passengers.  "Is  it  possible? — ^ye&^t 
must  be.  My  dear  Louis,  do  you  not  recollect 
Jeanette  ?" 

"Very  well,  indeed,  Jeanette,"  I  replied,  taking 
both  her  hands ;  but  the  good  old  woman  was  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy  that  defied  all  restraint.  She  cried, 
she  laughed,  and  I  verily  believe  she  would  have 
danced,  too,  in  the  middle  of  Brooke  street,  had  I  not 
held  her  tight  by  both  the  hands,  while  her  com- 
panion endeavored  to  soothe  her,  by  repeating  a 
dozen  times,  "  Mais,  Jeanette,  mais  Mademoiselle ! ' 
There  was  something  so  indescribably  ludicrou:»  in  her 
expression  of  satisfaction,  that  I  believe  that  I  should 
soon  have  laughed  too,  as  well  as  the  passeng«;rs; 
and  as  my  only  resource,  I  took  her  and  her  com- 
panion into  the  hotel,  to  which  I  had  written  to  have 
rooms  prepared  for  me.  When  she  was  saiely 
seated  there,  and  somewhat  quieted,  she  told  me  in 
a  very  mysterious  manner,  that  she  had  just  beea 
talking  about  me  to  "  somebody,"  but  somebody  bad 
never  told  her  that  I  was  in  England.  Her  word^, 
and  more  still,  her  mysterious  manner,  raised  expec- 
tations which  were  not  fulfilled.  After  a  good  dtai 
of  pressing,  I  obtained  from  her  the  fact  that  this 
somebody  of  whom  she  spoke  was  no  other  than 
Charles  Westover ;  and  I  found  that  the  man  who 
accompanied  her  was  an  old  valet  de  chambre  of  the 

Earl  of  N .    This  was  not  altogether  satisfactor)* 

to  me ;  but  yet  it  was  another  link  in  the  evidence, 
showing — to  my  mind  beyond  a  doubt — that  there 
was  some  connection  between  my  own  tate  and  the 
earl's  family. 

I  soon  sent  away  the  valet  de  chambre,  telling  him 
that  I  would  take  care  Jeanette  should  return  iu 
safety ;  and  I  felt  half  inclined  to  go  with  her,  and 
demand  explanations  of  the  earl  himself.  A  very 
brief  reflection,  however,  determined  me  to  forbear; 
but  I  questioned  Jeanette  closely  concerning  my 
own  history  and  that  of  my  family.  She  was  very 
unwilling  to  speak,  evaded  my  questions,  gave  me 
ambiguous  replies,  and  when  pressed  very  hard, 
sought  woman's  usual  refuge  with  tears,  sobbing 
forth,  "I  must  not  break  my  vow,  my  dear  boy.  I 
must  not  break  my  vow." 

I  could  not  bring  mysdlf  to  ask  her  more ;  but  I 
turned  to  another  point,  saying,  "Well,  Jeanette,  it 
you  are  bound  by  a  vow  not  to  speak  on  those  sub- 
jects, tell  me  at  least,  do  you  know  any  thing  of  the 
Marquis  de  Carcassonne  ?" 

The  poor  woman's  face  assumed  an  expression  of 
horror  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  "Know  him!' 
she  exclaimed,  "  know  that  terrible  man !  Oh,  yes, 
Louis,  I  know  him  too  well.    He  rained  as  happy  a 
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family  aa  ever  lived,  and  destroyed  as  noble  a  gen- 
tleman as  was  in  all  the  world.'' 

Her  words  seemed  to  change  my  blood  to  fire ;  but 
I  asked  as  coolly  as  I  could,  *'  Can  you  tell  me  how 
it  was  done,  Jeneatte  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  she  answered.  *«  I  was  bat  a  poor, 
ignoraiU  servant,  and  did  not  hear  any  of  his  ways 
and  arts,  at  least  to  understand  them.  All  I  know  is, 
vhat  it  came  to.  I  can't  teU  you  any  more ;  but  he 
is  a  dreadful  man.  It  makes  me  tremble  even  to 
think  of  him." 

''  Then  I  will  go  to  him,  and  wring  it  from  his 
heart,"  I  answered,  fiercely ;  "  for  know  the  whole, 
and  expose  the  whole,  I  will." 

'-  Oh  don't  go  near  him,  Louis ;  don't  go  near  him," 
»he  cried,  almost  in  a  scream ;  joining  her  hands  to- 
s:cther  as  if  she  were  praying  to  a  saint.  *'  He  is 
the  destruction  of  every  one  who  approaches  him, 
and  he  will  find  means  to  destroy  you,  too." 

"I  have  seen  him  once,"  I  answered,  "since  I 
have  been  in  England,  and  I  will  most  certainly  go  to 
him  again,  Jeanette,  and  force  him  to  confess  all  he 
ha$  done.  I  have  no  (ear  of  him,"  I  added,  almost 
with  a  scofl',  remembering  the  miserable  object  I  had 
wen  in  Swallow  street.  He.  cannot  harm  me, 
Jeanette." 

"Slay,  stay,  Louis,"  she  said,  eagerly.  "Good 
Father  Noailles  tells  me  he  is  sick,  and  that  he  must 
die--perhap9  we  could  find  a  way  without  your 
croing  near  him.  He  will  be  terribly  afraid  of  death 
when  it  comes  close  to  him.  All  the  frightful  things  he 
has  done  will  rise  up  before  his  eyes,  when  he  feels  that 
he  is  going  to  answer  for  them .  He  has  sent  for  Father 
Noailles  twice  already,  and  the  good  man  says  that 
M8  mind  is  in  a  perilous  state — ^let  me  try,  Louis ; 
let  me  try.    Perhaps  I  can  manage  it." 

"  Whatever  you  do,  you  must  do  quickly,  Jeanette," 
I  answered ;  "  for  I  can  and  will  bear  this  suspense 
no  longer." 

''Well,  well,  I  will  go  this  moment,"  she  said; 
'*  but  where  can  I  find  you,  Louis,  to  tell  you  what  I 
have  done  ?" 

'-Here,  for  the  next  three  days,"  I  replied,  "and 
•lier  that  at  Blackheath .  I  will  give  you  the  address. ' ' 

I  wrote  it  down  for  her,  and  then  ordered  a  hackney 
coach  to  be  called ;  but  she  did  not  direct  it  to  drive 

to  the  house  of  tlie  Earl  o(  N ,  which  was  in 

Berkeley  Square,  but  to  a  small  street  in  Soho. 

After  she  was  gone,  I  paused  again  to  think  (or  a 
short  time,  and  I  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  hopes 
she  held  out,  to  see  the  Marquis  de  Carcassonne  my- 
self. There  was  more  than  one  piece  of  information 
to  be  obtained  from  him,  and  I  fancied  that  I  could 
wring  out  of  him  the  whole  of  that  history  which  I 
was  no  anxious  to  learn.  It  would  be  better  in  the 
Urst  place,  I  thought,  to  see  Westover;  and  I  hurried 
away  to  his  rooms,  which  were  somewhat  farther 
up  the  street. 

I  found  him  lying  on  a  sofa,  reading ;  and  my  errand 
was  soon  told.  "  I  come  to  you  for  advice,  West- 
orer,-'  I  said,  "advice  such  as  none  but  a  friend — a 
ftiaoere  friend,  can  give,"  I  then  went  on  to  tell  him 
the  state  of  cruel  anxiety  and  agitation  I  was  in,  and 


expressed  my  intention  of  seeing  the  Marquis  de  Car- 
cassonne myself.  I  mentioned  my  meeting  with 
Jeanette,  too,  and  that  I  found  she  had  been  talking 
with  him  of  me  and  mine. 

He  heard  the  first  part  of  what  X  sai^,  gravely,  and 
somewhat  gloomily,  but  smiled  when  I  mentioned 
Jeantftte,  and  replied  frankly,  "  I  sent  for  her  for  the 
very  purpose,  De  Lacy.  It  would  not  do  for  me, 
you  know,  to  hold  long  conferences  with  pretty  young 
maid-servants  in  my  grandfather's  house,  and  so  I 
thought  it  better  to  have  her  here.  So  she  told  you 
nothing?" 

"  Nothing,"  I  replied ;  "she  asserted  that  she  was 
under  a  vow  of  secrecy." 

"  That  is  very  likely,"  he  said ;  "  but  as  to  this 
Marquis  de  Carcassonne,  I  think  you  had  better  trust 
him  to  her.  I  see  very  well  what  she  intends  to  do. 
She  will  go  to  the  old  priest  Noailles,  and  get  him  to 
work  upon  the  scoundrel's  mind,  under  the  fear  of 
death  and  judgment.  Such  men  almost  always  be- 
come cowards  at  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  and  old 
Noalles  is  his  confessor,  I  suppose.  If  he  confesses 
ail,  Noailles,  well  prompted,  may,  perhaps,  refuse  him 
absolution,  unless  he  does  justice,  however  tardy, 
and  thus  we  may  gel  at  the  truth  at  length.  It  is  no 
bad  scheme  of  the  old  lady. 

"  Then  do  you  not  know  the  truth,  yourself?"  I 
asked  in  some  surprise. 

•  He  shook  his  head,  answering,  "  I  have  moral  con- 
viction, De  Lacy,  but  no  proof,  and  therefore  cannot 
say  I  know  the  truth." 

"I  will  go  to  him  myself,"  I  said,  after  thinking 
for  a  minute  or  two. 

"Well,  1  do  not  see  that  it  can  do  any  harm," 
replied  Westover,  thoughtfully;  "but  you  had  better 
go  to  him  atler  dark,  or  probably  you  will  not  see 
him.  Men  suspect  that  both  he  and  his  apothecary 
carry  on  the  lucrative  occupation  of  spies,  or  at.  least 
that  of  conveying  information  and  gold  to  France, 
where  both  are  somewhat  scarce  just  now.  Then 
there  is  another  thing,  De  Lacy.  I  ask  you  as  a  per- 
sonal favor,  if  you  can  contrive  to  make  this  obdu- 
rate man  speak,  to  let  me  know  all  that  he  has  said 
before  you  communicate  it  to  any  one  else — ^I  bind 
you  by  no  other  engagement.  Will  you  promise  me 
this?" 

"  Willingly,"  I  answered ;  "  as  soon  as  I  know  the 
truth,  I  shall  be  glad  that  all  the  world  knows  it 
also." 

"That  as  we  shall  judge  hereaAer,"  said  West- 
over,  with  a  significant  smile,  "and  now  will  you 
stay  and  dine  with  me.  We  have  time  for  a  ride,  or 
a  walk,  before  the  dinner  hour." 

I  declined,  however,  for  I  felt  myself  in  no  state  of 
mind  to  enjoy  society,  and  returning  to  the  hotel,  I 
sat  there  in  uneasy  pondering,  till  the  sky  began  to 
turn  gray.  I  then  walked  out  and  passed  down 
Swallow  street ;  but  it  was  not  yet  dark  enough  for 
my  purpose.  I  proceeded  therefore  to  the  end  of  the 
street,  took  a  turn  through  those  long  forgotten  alleys 
which  led  to  St.  James's  market,  and  walked  back 
again,  while  a  dingy  man,  with  a  red-flaming  and 
stench-emitting  link,  ran  up  and  down  a  ladder  at 
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every  lamp-poet  before  me,  lighting  the  dim  lampis 
which  were  the  only  illomination  of  London  before 
the  modem  improvement  of  gas.  Jost  as  I  approached 
the  door  of  the  apothecary,  I  saw  that  worthy  gentle- 
man Issue  forth,  with  coat  tightly  buttoned  up,  and 
hat  pressed  down  upon  his  brows,  and  not  wishing 
to  call  him  back  to  his  shop,  I  passed  by  a  fewisteps 
and  then  returned.  When  I  entered  I  fonnd  no  one 
but  a  small  servant  boy  or  apprentice  at  the  counter, 
and  simply  saying,  I  wished  to  speak  to  Monsieur  de 
Carc&«(sonne,  1  approached  the  foot  of  the  stairs  by 
which  I  had  mounted  before.  The  boy  seemed  to 
hesitate  as  to  whether  he  should  try  to  stop  me  or 
not ;  but  at  length  when  I  had  the  door  leading  to  the 
staircase  in  my  hand,  he  said,  "Tou  M  better  take  a 
light,"  and  handed  me  a  lamp.  As  I  mounted  the 
steps,  in  a  foul,  close  atmosphere,  which  below,  had 
the  odor  of  drugs,  and  above,  that  of  confined  and  de- 
teriorated air,  I  heard  a  frequent,  rattling  cough, 
sounding  from  the  upper  rooms,  and  I  judged  by  the 
peamtfar  noise  it  made,  that  the  life  of  the  cougher 
i)#as  not  worth  many  day's  purchase.  I  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  Marquis  de  Carcassonne,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  ceremony,  but  without  waiting,  opened  it 
and  went  in.  I  found  him  seated  in  nearly  the  same 
position  as  when  1  previously  saw  him,  before  the 
Are  of  his  little  stove  grate;  but  though  the  room 
smelt  of  food  there  was  no  cooking  going  on. 

He  was  greatly  altered.  His  face  was  white  andt 
blue,  and  become  exceedingly  thin  and  meagre :  His 
whole  person  shrunk,  and  his  eyes  full  of  a  vivacious 
anxiety  which  I  have  often  since  remarked  in  the  last 
stages  of  organic  diseases.  He  had  got  a  newspaper 
in  his  hand,  which  in  the  true  French  spirit  he  was 
reading  eagerly,  by  the  light  of  a  single,  sweaty,  tal- 
low  candle,  that  required  incessant  snuffing ;  but  he 
instantly  raised  his  eyes  above  the  edge  of  the  paper, 
looking  toward  the  door,  with  a  somewhat  perturbed 
expression  of  countenance.  At  first  he  gazed  at  me 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  recognition  on  his  face, 
but  I  was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  be  abashed  or 
daunted  by  the  look  of  any  man.  There  was  a  stem, 
earnest  determination  in  my  heart,  which  could 
meet  a  sneer,  or  an  insult,  or  a  threat,  with  equal  in- 
difference. 

He  rose  up  from  his  chair,  with  habitual  polite- 
ness, went  through  the  customary  bow  with  the  cus- 
tomary grace,  and  then  sank  down  again  into  his  seat, 
unable  to  stand  long  upon  his  feet.  I  walked  calmly 
and  deliberately  up  to  the  side  of  the  table,  and 
without  being  invited,  seated  m3rBelf  exactly  before 
him. 

I  must  not  stay- to  scrutinize  my  feelings  at  that 
moment.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  were  suffi- 
ciently fiendish.  There  he  sat,  the  mul^de^er  of  my 
father,  the  persecutor  of  my  race— a  worm — a  snake 
— ^which  wanted  but  one  crush  of  my  heel,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  to  lie  a  mass  of  rotting  corruption  be- 
fore me.  Pity !  I  could  feel  no  pity  at  that  moment. 
All  human  charities  seemed  extinguished  within  me, 
and  although  1  would  not  have  injured  the  frail  body 
for  the  world,  yet  I  felt  if  I  could  have  got  at  his 
spirit  I  would  have  torn  it  to  pieces. 


He  looked  at  me  in  surprise  and  dismay,  as  in  doll 
silence  I  drew  a  chair  to  the  table  and  sat  down, 
gazing  fixedly  at  him,  as  if  I  would  have  looked  into 
his  very  soul.  He  said  not  a  Word,  and  after  a 
pause,  I  asked,  "  Do  you  know  me,  Marquis  de  Car- 
cassonne?*' 

"  No,"  he  said,  in  the  shrill  treble  of  age,  and  with 
a  look  of  fear  and  agitation,  shrinking  back  in  his  chair 
as  far  as  he  could.  "  No.  The  dead  do  not  come 
back  here  below — ^That  is  a  superstition — ^No,  I  do 
not  know  you,  though  you  are  like — ^very  like." 

*'  1  am  Louis  De  Lacy,"  I  said,  sternly. 

"  Ah !"  he  cried  «  ah  !•'  and  he  put  out  his  hand  » 
if  to  push  me  ofl!*from  him. 

I  could  see  him  shiver  and  quake,  and  I  went  on 
repeating  the  same  words :  "I  am  Louts  De  Lacy, 
the  son  of  him  you  murdered.  He  is  before  yon  is 
my  person.  Ho  speaks  to  you  by  my  voice.  He 
demands  that  you  do  justice  to  his  memory,  even  now, 
when  you  are  trembling  on  the  brink  of  that  grave 
beyond  which  yon  w^ill  soon  meet  face  to  face.  An- 
swer me,  Marquis  de  Carcassonne.  Will  you  at 
length  tell  the  truth?  Will  yon  do  jostioe  to  the 
dead  ?  Will  you  make  the  only  atonement  you  can 
make  to  the  murdered,  before  God  puts  his  seal  upon 
your  obduracy,  and  you  go  to  judgment  for  your 
crimes  unconfessed  and  unrepented  of?" 

The  old  man  quivered  in  every  limb  and  his  &ee 
was  as  pale  as  death ;  but  he  answered  not  a  word, 
and  I  went  on  with  a  hardness  of  heart  for  which  I 
have  hardly  forgiven  myself  yet.  "  You  were  oooe 
wealthy,"  I  said,  *'and  you  are  now  poor.  You 
were  once  the  inhabitant  of  gilded  halls,  and  sofl, 
luxurious  apartments :  You  are  now  in  a  miserable 
garret,  wretched,  and  dark,  and  gloomy.  Your  crimes 
have  led  not  to  greater  wealth  and  opulence ;  not  to 
comfort  and  indulgence ;  not  to  the  objects  of  ambi- 
tion and  desire ;  but  to  penury,  distress,  and  want. 
There  is  a  further  step  before  you— a  deep  abyss,  into 
which  you  seem  inclined  to  plunge.  The  grave  is  a 
colder  dwelling  than  this,  the  tribunal  of  an  all-eeeing 
Grod  more  terrible  than  any  you  can  appeal  to  here, 
the  hell  which  you  have  dug  for  yourself,  more  ago- 
nizing than  even  your  conscience  at  this  mdknent." 

The  very  vehemence  with  which  I  spoke  seemed 
to  frastrate  my  own  purpose,  and  to  rouse  in  his  de- 
caying frame,  and  sinking  mind,  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance which  bad  formerly  been  strong  within  him. 
He  grasped  the  arm  of  his  chair.  He  sat  tiprigfat. 
He  moved  his  jaw  almost  convulsively,  and  then  said, 
with  serpent  bitterness,  "So,  so— son  of  a  traitor. 
Yon  would  have  me  he,  would  you,  to  recover^ior 
you  your  father's  estates,  «to  clear  your  name  from 
the  infamy  that  hangs  upon  iif  and  shall  hang  upon  it 
to  all  eternity.  You  would  have  me  unsay  all  I  have 
said,  recant  all  I  have  sworn  ?  But  mark  me,  boy,  I 
will  put  upon  record  before  I  die  the  confirmation  of 
every  charge  against  your  treacherous  father.  I  "will 
leave  it  more  deeply  branded  on  his  name  than  ever, 
that  he  deceived  his  king,  betrayed  his  country,  re- 
nounced his  honor,  falsified  his  word,  and  sold  him- 
self to  the  enemy,  and  his  name  shall  stand  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  as  tiie  blackest  of  traitors,  and  the 
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basest  of  men — ^Ha,  ha !  What  are  yonr  threats  now, 
fool?" 

I  started  up,  and  it  was  with  great  pain  I  kept  my 
banda  from  him ;  but  I  mastered  my  first  rash  im- 
pulse, and  I  said,  "  Then  I  summon  you  to  meet  him 
whom  you  have  belied  and  murdered,  whom  you 
still,  unrepeoting,  and  unatoning,  calumniate  and  ac- 
cuse, before  the  throne  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  an- 
swer, where  falsehood  is  vajn  and  cunning  is  of  no 
resource,  where  the  truth  is  written  on  Ubles  of 
Iij?ht,  and  falsehood  is  blotted  out  in  everlasting 
darkness,  where  bell  and  eternal  damnation  await 
remorseless  crime,  for  every  word  you  have  uttered 
this  night !  As  your  heart  judges  you,  so  feel,  and  so 
act.  Die  in  peace  and  calm  assurance,  or  in  horror, 
and  terror,  and  despair."        ' 

He  shrank  back,  and  back,  and  back,  into  his  chair, 
and  at  the  last  words,  he  pressed  his  trembling  hands 
upon  his  ey-es,  as  if  he  would  have  shut  out  the  fear- 
ful images  J  had  presented  to  him.  His  face  grew 
livid,  and  his  whole  frame  heaved,  as  if  the  torture 
of  the  eternal  flame  had  already  seized  upon  him. 

I  know  not  whether  I  should  have  said  more  or 
DOC ;  but  a  moment  after  I  had  ceased  speaking,  and 
while  I  stilt  stood  gasing  at  him,  writhing  before 
me,  the  door  apened  and  a  venerable  looking  old  man, 
dressed  in  black,  entered  the  room.  He  gaxed  an  in- 
stant in  surprise,  at  the  pale  and  trembling  wretch, 
and  at  me ;  and  then  be  asked  in  a  stern  and  solemn 
tone,  "  Who  are  you  ?— What  have  you  done,  young 
mao?" 

"  I  am  Louis  de  Lacy,"  I  answered  coldly.  "  That 
is  the  Marquis  de  Carcassonne,  the  murderer  of  my 
father.  What  I  have  done  is  what,  if  you  are  a 
priest,  you  should  do-Hsade  a  dark  criminal  tremble, 
before  the  way  to  atonement,  and  the  gates  of  mercy 
are  shut  against  him  forever;"  and  without  waiting 
for  any  further  question,  I  hurried  away  from  the 
room,  down  the  dark  staircase,  and  out  into  the 
crowded  street. 

LIGHT  FROM  THE  PAST. 

My  thougbts  were  in  such  a  state  of  tumult  and 
oonfusion,  that  I  cannot  say  I  considered  any  thing 
for  many  minutes  after  I  quitted  the  den  of  that  old 
make;  but  I  took  ray  way,  at  once,  toward  West- 
orer's  lodgings,  and  told  him  all  that  had  occurred. 

"  Yon  had  better  have  left  it  to  Jeanette,  I  believe," 
he  replied,  with  that  mixture  of  worldly  knowledge 
and  pure,  high  feeling  which  I  had  often  remarked 
in  him.  "  You  do  not  know  how  often,  De  Lacy, 
things  can  be  accomplished  by  inferior  agents  and 
dirt^  tools,  which  all  the  skill  and  vigor  of  the  clear- 
headed and  high-minded  are  unable  to  effect.  You 
«ee,  this  good  woman,  and  this  good  priest,  would 
have  no  scruple  whatever  in  employing  means  which 
rou  would  not  condescend  to  use.  I  trust  you  have 
aot  done  much  mischief— perhaps  some  good ;  but  at 
all  events,  now  take  my  advice  and  leave  the  matter 
la  the  hands  of  Jeanette  and  her  revered  coadjutor." 

<^ There  is  no  hope;  there  is  no  chance,"  I  said. 
"  The  man  is  as  hard  as  the  nether  mill-stone." 

""We   cannot  tell  what  may  be  done,"  replied 


Westover.  "  At  all  events  one  thing  is  very  clear — 
you  can  do  nothing ;  so  if  I  were  yon,  I  would  take 
myself  out  of  town,  and  not  fret  my  spirit  with  think- 
ing of  it  any  more.  By  the  way,  how  go  on  your 
affairs  with  the  beauty  amongst  the  roses?" 

'*  As  well  as  I  could  wish,"  I  replied,  with  a  smile, 
for  he  dexterously  enough  brought  up  happier  images 
before  my  eyes.  "  She  is  to  be  mine,  but  not  just 
yet.  However,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Westover,  that  I 
met  your  grandfather  to-day,  and  he  walked  up  St. 
James's  street  with  me." 

»*Ha!  indeed!"  said  Westover,  with  a  look  of 
pleased  surprise.  ^*  What  did  he  say  ?  How  did  he 
act?" 

"  Very  kindly,"  I  answered. 

"Walked  up  St.  James's  street  with  you?"  re- 
peated Westover.  I  nodded  my  head,  and  he  asked, 
"  Did  he  invite  you  to  his  house  ?" 

"  No,"  I  replied,  nor  gave  any  hint  of  such  an  in- 
tention." 

A  shade  came  over  my  friend's  face  again,  and  he 
inquired,  ' *  What  did  he  say  ? " 

' *  Nothing  very  particular, ' *  I  answered .  "He told 
me  that  his  majesty,  my  king,  had  arrived  at  Yar- 
mouth, and  advised  me  to  consult  you  as  to  whether 
I  should  go  to  pay  my  respects  to  him." 

"By  all  means,"  replied  Westover,  eagerly,  "by 
all  means.  Lose  not  a  moment.  Be  one  of  the  first. 
Let  us  set  off  by  the  stage  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Do  you  propose  to  go  with  me,  then  ?"  I  asked. 

"Oh  yes,  1  had  better,"  he  replied,  "I  can  intro- 
duce you  to  the  king.  I  saw  him  some  time  ago  in 
Livonia,  and  dined  with  him  twice." 

"  Perhaps  that  may  obviate  your  grandfather's  ob- 
jections," I  said ;  "  for  he  seemed  to  doubt  whether  I 
should  be  well  received." 

"  I  think  you  will,"  replied  Westover,  musing.  "  I 
think  yon  will.  I  remember  some  conversation  with 
the  king,  which  makes  me  judge  so.  He  can  have 
had  no  reason  to  change  his  opinion  since ;  but  at  all 
events  I  will  see  him  first  and  ascertain." 

He  spoke  very  thoughtfully,  and  gave  no  explana- 
tion of  the  strange  fact,  that  he  should  have  had  a  con- 
versation, referring  to  myself,  with  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth, before  he  ever  saw  me.  But  during  the  last 
two  or  three  months,  one  circumstance  after  another, 
fact  following  fact,  incident  coming  after  incident, 
had  accumulated  a  mass  of  little  proofs  which  brought 
conviction  to  my  mind,  that  there  was  some  strong, 
though  secret  bond  between  Westover's  family  and 
myself.  However,  I  agreed  to  his  proposal  at  once. 
He  sent  a  servant  to  take  places  in  the  coach  for  the 
following  day,  and  ere  another  night  fell  we  were  in 
Yarmouth. 

We  found  that  the  king,  with  his  small  suite,  was 
lodging  in  the  same  hotel  with  ourselves,  and  Westover 
at  once  sent  to  request  an  interview  on  the  following 
morning,  which  was  immediately  promised,  with  a 
very  courteous  message  in  reply. 

At  the  hour  appointed  he  went,  and  I  remained 
with  some  impatience,  thinking  him  very  long.  Not 
more  than  half  an  hour,  however,  passed  in  reality, 
before  he  returned,  saying,  "  Quick,'  De  Lacy,  his 
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majesty  will  Bee  you  at  oace.  Go  to  him,  go  to  him. 
He  is  prepared  for  you." 

I  went  away  accordingly,  leaving  him  there,  as  he 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  accompany  me,  and  was  in- 
troduced by  a  mere  servant  who  was  stationed  at  the 
door,  into  the  poor,  small  drawing-room  of  the  inn, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  the  French  prince.  I 
found  an  ordinary  looking  man,  somewhat  inclined 
to  corpulence — ^though  he  was  not  so  fat  as  he  aHer- 
ward  became — standing  near  a  table.  His  manners, 
however,  if  notAis  appearance,  at  once  displayed  the 
prince.  He  took  one  step  forward,  as  if  to  meet  me, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  saying,  '*  Monsieur  De 
Lacy,  1  am  very  happy  to  sec  you.  It  is  most  grate- 
ful to  me  to  receive  such  kind  visits  from  my  coun- 
trymen and  fellows  in  misfortune.  The  attachment 
of  some  of  the  noblest  hearts  of  France,  is  no  slight 
compensation  for  all  the  ills  I  have  stiffered." 

I  bent  my  head  to  his  hand  and  kissed  it,  saying, 
"  I  trust,  sire,  that  you  never  will  find  any  of  my 
name,  or  race,  without  that  warm  attachment  which 
I  am  0ire  your  majesty  deserves." 

I  had  no  intention  whatsoever  in  this  reply,  of  lead- 
ing up  to  any  thing ;  but  the  king  seemed  to  think  I 
had  some  particular  allusion,  and  answered  at  once* 
^'  I  am  sure  of  it,  Monsieur  De  Lacy.  I  always  was 
quite  sure  of  it.  In  your  poor  father^s  caso  I  never 
entertained  a  doubt.  I  was  certain  all  through— to 
the  very  end,  and  am  now— that  he  was  the  victim 
of  a  foul  conspiracy.  Kings  can  but  act,  you  know, 
according  to  the  lights  that  are  permitted  them,  and 
I  mean  not  to  throw  the  slightest  blame  upon  my 
poor  brother.  He  acted  by  the  advice  of  ministers 
whom  he  loved  and  respected.  The  judgment  of  a 
regularly  constituted  court  had  been  pronounced,  and 
he  cannot  be  censured  for  having  suffered  it  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  contrary  to  all  the  impulses  of 
his  own  heart.  I  could  not  have  done  so ;  for  I  was 
fully  convinced  of  your  father's  innocence ;  but  his 
judgment  was  misled  by  a  very  artful  knave." 

I  was  greatly  agitated,  but  I  replied,  *'Iam  so 
little  aware,  sire,  of  my  father's  fate  and  history,  that 
I  hardly  comprehend  your  majesty's  meaning.  With 
the  mistaken  motive  of  sparing  me  pain,  I  believe,  I 
have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  w6at  I  know  must  be 
a  very  sorrowful  history." 

*'Your  friends  were  wrong.  Monsieur  De  Lacy. 
Very  wrong,  I  think,"  replied  the  king.  "It  is  but 
right  and  necessary  that  you  should  know  the  whole ; 
for  the  vindication  of  your  father's  name  may  be  a 
task  which  you  have  still  to  fulfill.  Pray  sit  down, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  brief  account  of  the  matter — 
Only  let  me  hint,  in  the  first  place,  that,  for  the  pre- 
sent, you  must  drop  the  title  of  majesty  with  me.  I 
am  here  only  the  Count  de  Lille." 

**  I,  at  least,  can  never  forget  that  you  are  a  king, 
end  my  king,"  I  replied. 

"Spoken  like  your  father's  son,"  said  Louis,  seat- 
ing himself,  and  pointing  to  a  chair,  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded thus :  "  Your  father.  Monsieur  De  Lacy,  was 
a  very  gallant  and  distinguished  officer,  of  an  Irish 
family  long  settled  in  France.  He  was  employed  in 
England,  for  some  time,  in  a  diplomatic  capacity; 


and  a  few  years  after,  was  appointed  to  a  command 
in  one  of  our  East  Indian  possessions  War  had  by 
this  time  broken  out  between  France  and  England, 
and  the  great  preponderance  of  the  latter  country  in 
the  East,  rendered  the  maintenance  of  our  territories 
there  very  difficult.  The  derangement  of  the  finances, 
and  the  daily  increasing  embarrassments  of  the  go- 
vernment, prevented  our  commanding  officers,  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  from  receiving  sufficient 
support.  Your  father  was  besieged  by  the  English, 
in  a  fortress,  naturally  ,very  strong,  but  ilUfumished 
with  provisions,  ammunition,  or  men.  He  made, 
what  was  considered  by  all  at  the  time,  a  very  gaU 
lant  defense,  but  in  the  end,  was  forced  to  surrender 
the  place  upon  an  honorable  capitulation.  On  his 
return  to  France,  he  *was  well  received ;  but  his 
friends,  rather  than  himself,  sought  for  some  distin- 
guishing mark  of  his  sovereign's  favor  and  approval, 
and  demanded  for  him  a  high  office  at  the  court, 
which  I  happened  to  know,  was  an  object  of  eager 
ambition  to  a  personage  called  the  Marquis  de  Car- 
cassonne— indeed,  he  applied  to  me  for  my  interest  in 
the  matter,  which  I  refused.  Your  father  would  cer- 
tainly have  obtained  it ;  but  there  began  to  be  spread 
rumors  about  the  court,  which  soon  assumed  consist- 
ence  and  a  very  formidable  aspect,  to  which  various 
circumstances,  and  especially  the  fact  of  your  father 
having  married  an  English  lady,  gave  undue  weight. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  sold  the  fortress  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  that  he  had  surrendered  long  before  it  was  ne- 
cessary; that  he  had  not  obtained  so  favorable  a 
capitulation  as  he  might  have  done.  The  charges  in 
the  end  became  so  distinct,  that  your  father  himself, 
demanded  to  be  tried.  He  was  accordingly,  what 
we  call,  put  in  accusation,  and  the  cause  was  heard. 
One  little  incident  I  must  not  foiiget.  This  Marquis 
de  Carcassonne  said,  in  the  hearing  of  several  persons 
who  were  sure  to  repeat  his  words,  that  it  mattered 
not  what  was  the  result  of  the  trial,  as  youf  father 
was  sure  to  be  pardoned,  even  if  he  were  condemned. 
This  observation  was  reported  to  the  king,  who  said, 
with  some  warmth,  that  nothing  should  induce  him 
to  interfere  with  the  sentence  of  the  court,  whatever 
it  might  be.  At  the  trial,  overpowering  evidence,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  was  brought  forward  to  show  the 
state  of  the  fortress,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  de- 
fending it  longer  than  had  been  done ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  two  letters  were 
produced,  purponing  to  be  part  of  the  correspondence 
between  your  father  and  the  English  general.  Your 
father  loudly  declared  that  they  were  forgeries ;  but 
then  came  forward  the  Marquis  de  Carcassonne, 'who 
had  liad  some  correspondence  with  your  father  when 
in  India,  and  swore  distinctly  that  the  letter  purport 
ing  to  be  the  prisoner's,  was  verily  in  his  handwriting. 
Many  doubted — few  believed,  this  assertion.  Various 
difiTerences  were  pointed  out  between  your  father's 
hand  and  that  in  which  the  letter  was  written,  and 
your  father  might  probably  have  escaped.  But  two 
circumstances  combined  to  destroy  him.  Public 
clamor  was,  at  that  time,  raised  to  the  highest  pitch, 
in  regard  to  the  loss  of  our  possessions  in  India ;  it 
was  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  victim  to 
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atone  for  the  faults  of  a  feeble  and  inefficient  minis- 
tn',  and  at  the  same  time,  a  man  was  brought  forward 
10  accoimt  for  the  discovery  of  these  letters,  by  swear- 
ing that  he  had  found  them  in  your  father's  own  cabi- 
net. He  was  a  mean  apothecary  of  Paris,  who  was 
accustomed  to  go  a  good  deal  to  the  house,  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  servant?.  But  he  acknowledged  the 
base  act  of  having  privately  read  and  possessed  him- 
self of  these  documents.  The  man  had  been  born 
upon  the  estates  of  the  Marquis  de  Carcassonne,  and 
brought  up  by  his  father.  This  rendered  his  evi- 
dence suspicious,  at  least  to  me ;  but  it  weighed  with 
the  judges,  and  the  result  was  that  your  father  was 
coDdemned.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  all  the  horrible 
events  that  followed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  man  as 
brave  and  honorable,  I  believe,  as  ever  lived,  was 
executed  unjustly,  that  a  stain  was  cast  upon  a  high 
and  distinguished  name,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
fine  estates  of  the  family  were  confiscated." 

I  need  hardly  say  with  what  emotion  I  listened  to 
this  detail,  and  I  remained  for  several  moments  in 
silence,  with  my  head  bent  down,  and  full  of  indig- 
nation and  grief  which  I  could  not  venture  to  express. 
The  king  saw  how  greatly  I  was  afiected,  and  very 
kindly  strove  to  soothe  me.  "  If  it  will  be  any  comfort 
to  you,  Monsieur  De  Lacy,"  he  said,  "  I  give  you  the 
most  :iolemn  assurance,  that  I  never  for  a  moment 
believed  your  father  guilty,  and  that  should  fortune 
ever  restore  us  to  our  own  country,  I  shall  take  the 
Dece!t.<<ar)'  steps  for  having  your  father's  sentence  re- 
versed, and  his  memory  justified.  I  am  not  singular 
in  my  opinions  upon  this  subject ;  for  when  the  people 
recovered  their  senses,  after  your  father's  death,  the 
indignation  excited  against  his  accusers  was  so  great, 
that  the  apothecary  who  had  produced  the  letters  was 
forced  to  quit  France." 

"Was  his  name  Giraud,  sire?"  I  asked. 

The  king  bowed  his  head,  and  went  on,  *'  Perhaps 
if  he  is  still  living,"  he  said,  "  the  man  might  be  in- 
duced to  tell  the  truth.  Monsieur  de  Carcassonne  is 
still  living,  I  know,  but  he  also  found  it  convenient 
to  travel,  and  never  obtained  the  post  for  which  he 
played  so  deep  a  game.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
forgen,'  was  his ;  for  I  know  that  he  forged  the  letters 
of  a  woman,  and  we  therefore  may  well  suppose  he 
would  not  scruple  to  forge  the  letters  of  a  man." 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  many  thoughts  to  which  this 
ftccoant  gave  rise,  one  idea  presented  itself  promi- 
nently to  my  mind.  The  king  had  mentioned  that 
my  mother  was  an  English- woman.  Might  he  not 
te!l  mc  who  she  was.  But  just  as  I  was  about  to 
put  the  question,  three  other  French  gentlemen  were 
introduced,  and  I  was  obliged  to  refrain  for  the  time, 
although  I  determined  to  seek  another  opportunity 
of  making  the  inquiry.  I  retired  then  with  an  ex- 
pression of  my  gratitude,  and  rejoined  Westover  in 
ODT  little  sitting-room. 

He  inquired  eagerly  into  the  particulars  of  my  in- 
terview with  the  king,  and  I  related  to  him  the 
whole. 

"Is  that  all,"  he  said.  "Did  he  tell  you  nothing 
more?" 

"  Nothing,  Westover,'*  I  answered,  "  but  we  were 


interrupted  before  my  audience  was  fairly  at  an  end. 
He  told  me,"  I  added,  somewhat  emphatically,  "  who 
my  father  was,  and  what  was  his  unhappy  fate.  He 
did  not  tell  me  who  my  mother  waft,  but  that  I  will 
soon  know,  Westover." 

My  friend  mused  in  silence  for  some  minutes,  and 
then  said,  "  Iiet  us  first  see  what  can  be  made  of  this 
Marquis  de  Carcassonne,  fhavo great  hopes  in  the 
skill  and  policy  of  your  good  old  Jeanette,  and  the 
priest.  If  we  could  but  get  the  old  reprobate  to  die 
a  little  faster,  the  whole  thing  might  be  settled  very 
soon."  • 

"He  looked  very  much  like  a  dying  man  when  I 
left  him,"  I  replied. 

"Nay,  that  would  be  too  quick,"  said  Westover. 
"  We  must  leave  them  time  to  work  upon  him.  Do  n't 
you  go  near  him  again,  De  Lacy,  for  fear  you  should 
blow  the  candle  out  when  you  most  need  the  light. 
And  now,  let  us  go  and  take  a  sail  upon  the  sea,  and 
then  away  to  London  by  the  early  coach  to-mor- 
row." 

I  followed  his  guidance,  with  the  full  and  strong 
conviction  that  he  wished  me  well,  and  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  following  day,  we  were  once  more  roll- 
ing on  our  way  toward  the  capital.  We  arrived  after 
dark,  and  Westover  went  to  dine  with  me  at  my 
hotel.  The  people  of  the  house,  with  the  usual  care 
and  promptitude  of  hotel  keepers,  snfiered  the  dinner 
to  be  placed  upon  the  table,  and  half-eaten,  before 
they  informed  me  that  that  the  old  French  lady  whom 
I  had  seen  on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  had  been  three 
times  there  to  inquire  for  me. 

"  News,  news,  certainly,"  cried  Westover.  "  Bring 
me  a  sheet  of  paper,  waiter.  We  will  soon  have 
Jeanette  with  us ;  and  writing  a  hurried  note  to  the 
good  old  dame,  he  sent  it  ofi'by  a  porter  to  his  grand- 
father's house.  An  hour,  however,  elapsed  without 
any  intelligence,  and  then  the  same  waiter  appeared, 
saying,  with  a  half-suppressed  grin,  "  She  is  here 
again,  sir,  asking  if  you  have  returned." 

"  Show  her  in,"  I  said  impatiently ;  "  show  her  in 
directly." 

The  man  retired  with  some  surprise,  I  believe,  at 
my  anxiety  to  see  an  ugly  old  woman,  and  certainly 
he  did  not  hurry  himself,  for  full  five  minutes  passed 
before  Jeanette  was  in  the  room,  and  the  eagerness 
of  her  face  showed  when  she  entered  that  the  delay 
had  not  been  on  her  pert. 

THE  CONFESSION. 

"  Get  your  hat,  get  your  hat,  Louis,"  exclaimed 
Jeanette,  rubbing  her  little  liands,  "and  come  away 
directly,  or  it  will  be  too  late.  He  will  tell  all,  he 
will  tell  all ;  but  he  has  been  in  a  dying  state  since 
this  morning.  His  speech  seems  failing,  so  make 
haste,  make  haste — he  will  tell  all  as  soon  as  he  sees 
you,  he  says,  if  you  will  but  forgive  him." 

I  darted  to  the  sideboard  and  took  my  hat.  West- 
over  started  up  at  the  same  moment,  exclaiming  in 
French,  "  May  I  go  with  you  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  Jeanette.  "Come  with  him, 
come  with  him ;  the  more  the  better ;  every  one  is  a 
witness,  and  lMt  is  something." 
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We  darted  down  the  stairs  and  away.  How  we 
got  through  the  streets,  I  do  not  know,  but  we  all 
hurried  separately  through  the  crowds,  running 
against  half  a  dosen  people,  and  getting  hearty  bene- 
dictions for  our  pains.  I  arrived  first  at  the  apothe- 
cary's shop,  and  saw  at  a  glance  as  I  entered,  the 
villain  himself  deliberately  packing  up  something  at 
the  counter.  He  looked  at  me  with  a  cold,  sneering 
expression,  but  said  nothing,  and  without  asking  any 
questions  I  ran  up  the  stairs  at  once,  to  the  miserable 
room  of  the  Marquis  de  Carcassonne.  I  opened  the 
door  unceremoniously,  and  went  in.  The  sight  was 
one  full  of  awful  solemnity — at  least  to  me,  who  had 
never  seen  any  one  die,  except  by  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent death,  or  by  a  gentle,  yet  quick  transition  from 
the  life  of  this  world  to  the  life  of  another. 

On  the  wretched  pallet  bed,  without  a  rag  of  cur- 
tain round  it,  lay  the  ghastly  figure  of  the  dying  man. 
All  living  color  bad  passed  from  his  face ;  the  swol- 
len, bloated  appearance,  too,  was  gone.  The  fea- 
tures were  sharpened  and  pinched ;  the  eyes  sunk ; 
the  temples  collapsed;  the  white  hair,  wild  and 
ragged.  One  ashy  hand  was  stretched  over  the  bed- 
clothes, holding  a  crucifix  which  lay  upon  his 
breast,  and  his  eyes,  which  seemed  glassy  and  almost 
immovable,  were  directed  to  the  symbol  of  salva- 
tion. 

On  the  table  stood  a  large  wax-taper,  and  between 
the  table  and  the  bed  stood  the  old  priest.  Father 
Noailles,  who  had  come  in  at  the  end  of  my  last  in- 
terview with  the  Marquis.  His  head  was  slightly 
bent,  as  if  watching  the  face  of  the  dying  man, 
while  a  younger  man,  with  a  white  robe  on,  stood  at 
the  other  side  of  the  bed,  holding  a  small,  chased  sil- 
ver vessel  in  his  hands. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  room  when  I  en- 
tered ;  but  at  the  sound  of  my  steps  the  priest  turned 
round,  and  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  *'  He 
is  here,  he  is  here !  Henri  de  Carcassonne,  he  has 
come  to  you  at  length !" 

The  eyes  of  the  dying  man  turned  faint  and  feebly 
toward  me,  and  the  priest  advanced  a  step,  and 
grasped  my  band  with  a  tight  and  eager  pressure. 

"Forgive  him,"  he  said;  "tell  him  you  forgive 
him !— if  you  be  a  man,  if  you  be  a  Christian — ^tell 
him  you  forgive  him !" 

I  paused  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  face  of  the 
Marquis,  and  some  feeling  of  compassion  entered 
into  my  heart.  But  I  could  not  speak  the  words  he 
wanted  to  draw  from  me — ^I  could  not  pronounce 
forgiveness  to  the  murderer  of  my  father.  I  remained 
silent,  while  the  priest  repeated,  more  than  once, 
"  Forgive  him,  oh  forgive  him,  and  let  him  part  in 
peace ! "  I  heard  the  steps  of  Westover  and  Jeanette 
approaching,  and  I  said,  at  length,  "Has  he  done 
justice  to  my  father's  memory  ?  Will  he — can  he 
now  do  justice  to  it?" 

The  priest  drew  back  from  me  and  let  go  my  hand. 
"Young  man,"  he  said,  in  a  solemn  and  reproving 
tone,  "  make  no  bargain  with  God !  Trifie  not  with 
the  command  of  your  Saviour.  It  is  Christ  who  bids 
you  to  forgive,  if  you  would  be  forgiven,  to  love 
your  enemies,  to  pray  for  those  who  hate  you.   For- 


give him !  On  your  soul's  salvation,  I  call  upon  you 
to  pronounce  your  forgiveness  of  that  wretched,  dy- 
ing old  man  while  the  words  can  still  reach  his  ear, 
and  console  him  at  this  last,  dark,  terrible  moment— 
forgive  him,  I  say !" 

"  Speak,  De  Lacy,  speak,"  said  the  voice  of  West- 
over,  "for  God's  sake  tell  him  you  forgive  him!" 

At  the  same  moment,  the  hand  of  the  dying  man 
made  a  feeble  movement  on  the  cross  as  if  he  would 
have  raised  it,  and  an  expression  of  imploring  anxiety 
came  into  his  fading  eyes  that  touched  me.  I  took 
a  step  forward  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  said, "  Mar* 
quis  de  Carcassonne,  I  do  forgive  you,  and  I  pray 
that  God  Almighty,  for  his  Son's  sake,  may  forgive 
you  also!" 

The  light  of  joy  and  relief  came  for  an  instant  iaio 
the  old  man's  eyes,  but  faded  away  instantly ;  and  I 
thought  that  he  was  a  corpse. 

"  Stand  back !"  said  Father  Noailles,  with  incon- 
ceivable energy,  and  placing  himself  right  before  tl» 
dying  man,  and  clasping  his  hands  together,  he  swung 
them  up  and  down  as  if  he  had  a  ceni<er  in  them— 
whether  it  was  to  rouse  his  attention  or  not,  I  cannot 
tell — and  then  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  If  any  fiend  pre* 
vents  your  utterance,  I  command  him  hence  in  the 
name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity — of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  Henri  de  Carcassonne,  I  adjure  you,  as  you  hope 
for  pardon  and  life  eternal,  answer  me  before  the» 
present — Is  all  you  have  told  me  concerning  the  death 
of  the  Count  de  Lacy  true  ? — and  do  you  fully  and 
freely  consent  to  my  making  it  public,  without  any 
reservation  on  the  plea  of  confession  ?  If  so,  say 
yes,  or  die  in  your  sins !" 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  grand  and 
awful  in  his  look,  his  tone,  his  manner ;  but  some- 
thing more  avrful  was  to  come. 

As  we  may  suppose  one  would  rise  from  the  dead, 
the  Marquis  de  Carcassonne  suddenly  raised  himseif 
in  the  bed,  and  in  a  clear,  distinct  tone  replied — "  It 
is  true,  so  help  me  God — I  do  consent." 

The  last  word  rattled  in  his  throat.  The  effort 
was  over.  It  was  the  flash  of  the  expiring  lamp,  and 
the  words  were  hardly  uttered,  when  he  fell  over  on 
his  side  with  a  ghastly  swimming  of  his  eyes. 

"  It  is  done !"  said  Father  Noailles,  solemnly,  and 
raising  the  poor  wretch's  head  he  put  it  on  the  pil- 
low. There  was  now  a  fixed  stare,  a  meaningles«, 
vacant  look  in  tliose  glassy  orbs,  the  moment  be- 
fore turned  upon  the  confessor,  which  showed 
that  "  it  was  done"  indeed.  The  next  instant  the 
jaw  dropped,  and  we  stood  in  silence  round  a  corpse. 

I  thanked  God  at  that  moment,  that  I  had  pro- 
nounced the  words  of  forgiveness ;  and  I  stood  by 
with  Westover  and  Jeanette,  while  Father  Noaille*, 
and  the  young  man  who  was  with  him,  sprinkled 
some  holy  water  on  the  dead  man's  face,  and  per- 
formed one  or  two  little  offices  according  to  the  cus- 
toms of  France  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  I 
would  not  have  interrupted  by  a  word  for  the  world ; 
but  when  the  priest  had  done,  and  turned  toward  us 
with  a  deep  sigh,  I  advanced  and  took  his  hand,  say- 
ing, "  I  thank  you,  sir,  most  sincerely,  for  having  led 
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me  to  cast  away  the  evil  passicui  in  my  heart,  and 
show  some  charity  at  last — I  rejoice  that  I  have 
doae  it,  whatever  be  the  confession  that  this  man  has 
made/* 

*'  We  must  forgive,  Monsieur  de  Lacy,"  replied 
Father  Noailles,  mildly,  *'or  how  can  we  expect 
Christ  to  mediate  for  us.  I  have  now  to  tell  you,  that 
this  poor  man  acknowledged  to  me  this  morning,  that 
your  father  had  been  accused  unjustly,  that  the  let- 
tecs  which  had  been  brought  forward  at  his  trial 
were  indeed  forged,  as  many  suspected,  and  that  the 
count  died  an  innocent  and  injured  man.  I  took  his 
words  down,  and  he  signed  them  as  best  he  could, 
giving  me  full  permission  to  place  the  statement  in 
your  hands.  There  was  no  one  present  but  ourselves, 
however,  and  a  confessor  must  be  very  cautious. 
It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
obtain  hiM  consent  to  the  publication  of  the  statement 
m  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Here  it  is.  It  is  brief, 
but  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  He  was  not  in  a  state 
to  give  full  details,  but  there  is  no  point  unnoticed 
which  can  tend  to  clear  the  memory  of  your  father." 

''Join  me  at  my  lodgings  in  half  an  hour,"  said 
Westover,  quietly  speaking  over  my  shoulder.  "  I 
have  business  which  calls  me  away  just  now." 

I  simply  nodded  assent;  for  my  whole  thoughts 
were  occupied  for  a  time  with  the  subject  before  me, 
and  turning  to  the  priest  I  said,  "  I  presume.  Mon- 
sieur de  Noailles,  that  this  precious  document  will 
be  made  over  to  me?" 

"Beyond  all  doubt,  Monsieur  de  Lacey,"  he  said, 
'^  to  you  it  properly  belongs,  but  I  must  request  you 
10  allow  me  to  take  an  attested  copy  of  it,  and  must 
beg  all  here  present  to  join  in  a  certificate  that  this 
uohappy  man  authorized  me  fully  to  make  the  state- 
mem  public." 

"  That  we  will  all  willingly  do,"  I  replied.  "  Per- 
haps you  had  better  draw  up  the  paper  you  require, 
yourself." 

That  he  declined  to  do,  however,  and  with  a  pen 
and  ink  and  paper,  which  had  remained  upon  the 
table  since  the  morning,  I  quickly  wrote  an  attesta- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Henri,  Marquis  de  Carcassonne, 
had,  in  the  presence  of  the  subscribers,  fully  author- 
ixed  the  Reverend  Pere  Noailles  to  make  known  and 
publish  all  the  facts  which  he  had  stated  on  his  death- 
bed, in  regard  to  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  late 
Count  LouiM  de  Lacy,  ai»  matters  communicated  to 
him.  freely,  and  for  the  relief  oft  his  conscience,  and 
not  m  the  form  of  penitential  coniession,  or  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy. 

'*  I  undertake,"  I  said,  when  I  had  signed  the  pa- 
per myself,  and  Jeanette  and  the  young  assistant  had 
signed  it  also,  '*  that  Captain  Westover,  who  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  us  on  business,  shall  put  his  name  to 
u  likewifiie.  Now,  Monsieur  de  Noailles,  will  you 
permit  me  to  look  at  that  paper?  We  will  make  a 
copy  of  it  immediately ;  but,  of  course,  my  anxiety 
U>  Hse  the  contents  is  great." 

The  old  man  placed  the  paper  in  my  hands,  and 
seated  at  the  table  beside  him,  I  read  as  follows : 

*"  I,  Henri  Marquis  de  Carcassonne,  do  hereby  ac- 
kaowledge  and  certify,  that  by  various  false  and  ini- 


quitous charges,  set  on  foot  for  objects  and  motives 
of  my  own,  I  did,  many  years  ago,  to  wit  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  178-,  cause  and  procure  Louis,  Count 
de  Lacy,  to  be  brought  to  trial  for  treason  and  dere- 
liction of  duty  in  the  government  of  the  possessions 
of  the  French  crown  in  the  East  Indies:  that  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  the  said  Count  de  Lacy  to 
have  been  totally  and  entirely  innocent  of  the  crimes 
thus  laid  to  his  charge,  and,  moreover,  that  two  let- 
ters produced  in  court  at  the  trial  of  the  said  count, 
and  purporting  to  be  parts  of  a  correspondence  be- 
tween himself  and  Sir  E.  C were,  Xo  my  certain 

knowledge,  and  with  my  cognizance,  foi^d ;  not  by 
myself,  but  a  certain  Giraud,  apothecary  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  said  count,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
his  condenmation ;  and  that  I  prompted  and  en- 
couraged the  said  Giraud  to  counterfeit  the  count's 
hand,  and  forge  the  above  mentioned  documents,  in- 
asmuch as  I  found  that  the  charges  could  not  be  su»* 
tained  without  them,  and  I  feared  the  vengeance  of 
the  said  Count  de  Lacy,  if  acquitted,  on  account  of 
certain  previous  passages  between  us.  I  bitterly  re- 
gret and  repent  of  the  crime  I  thus  committed  in  pro- 
curing the  death  of  an  innocent  man ;  and  now  finding 
that  it  pleases  God  to  take  me  from  this  world,  and 
that  I  have  not  many  hours  to  live,  I  make  this  ac- 
knowledgment and  confession  solely  to  do  justice  to 
the  memory  of  the  said  Count  de  Lacy,  and  to  make 
atonement,  as  far  as  is  in  my  power,  for  the  evil  and 
misery  I  have  brought  upon  him  and  his  family, 
trusting  that  God  will  accept  my  tardy  repentance, 
through  the  merits  of  my  Saviour  Christ,  I  have 
hereunto,  in  my  perfect  senses,  and  w^ith  full  know- 
ledge and  recollection  of  all  the  facts,  set  my  hand, 
in  witness  of  the  truth  of  all  the  particulars  contained 
herein,  the  above  having  been  previously  read  over 
by  me,  in  presence  of  the  Reverend  Pere  de  Noailles, 
having  been  taken  down  by  him  from  my  own 
lips." 

It  seemed  as  if  a  mountain  had  been  removed  from 
my  breast.  I  thought  not  of  any  advantages  which 
might  result  to  myself.  I  carried  not  my  thoughts  at 
all  into  the  future.  My  father's  memory  was  cleared. 
His  honor,  his  fair  name  was  reestablished.  No 
crime  now  blackened  the  annals  of  my  i^ice,  and 
when  I  turned  and  looked  at  the  corpse  of  his  mur- 
derer, I  said  with  a  free  heart,  and  a  sincere  spirit, 
"  May  God  forgive  you,  unhappy  man." 

Poor  Jeanette,  who  was  by  my  side,  and  had  been 
weeping  a  good  deal  during  all  these  transactions, 
took  me  by  the  band,  saying,  joyfully — 

"All  will  go  well  now,  Louis — all  will  go  well. 
More  depends  upon  that  paper  than  you  know. 
Keep  it  safe,  keep  it  safe,  and  all  will  go  well." 

It  was  necessary,  however,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
give  a  copy  to  Monsieur  de  Noailles,  and  when  ihat 
was  done,  some  further  conversation  ensued  between 
us,  in  regard  to  the  funeral  of  the  Marquis  de  Carcas-' 
Sonne.  I  found  that  he  had  few,  if  any,  friends  in 
London ;  for  long  previous  to  his  illness,  he  had  been 
suspected  by  the  principal  emigrants  in  England  of 
being  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  existing  French  govern- 
ment. 
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"  I  shall  be  willing  to  bear  the  expense,"  I  said ; 
"  if  I  can  get  any  one  to  superintend  the  manage- 
ment." 

"From  what  I  know,"  replied  Monsieur  de 
Noailles,  "I  think  that  both  the  expense  and  trouble 
should  fall  upon  the  man  below  stairs.  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  for  the  last  year,  during  which 
the  Marquis  has  been  in  feeble  health,  Giraud  has 
both  ill-treated  and  plundered  him,  to  a  very  great 
extent.  The  man  is  a  hardened  sinner,  a  scoffer,  and 
an  atheist ;  but  the  facts  revealed  in  that  document 
may,  perhaps,  frighten  him  into  doing  what  is  right, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  you  sbould  be  called  upon, 
Monsieur  de  Lacy,  to  pay  for  that  which  he  himself, 
I  'm  sure,  is  bound  to  do." 

I  agreed  perfectly  in  this  view  of  the  case ;  but  we 
found  ourselves  deceived. 

On  descending  to  the  shop,  there  was  nobody  in  it 
but  the  boy  whom  1  had  seen  there  once  before.  He 
told  us  that  Monsieur  Giraud  had  called  an  hackney- 
coach,  and  had  gone  away  in  it,  with  three  trunks. 
He  never  returned,  and  I  conclude  that,  alarmed  at  the 
revelations  likely  to  be  made  by  the  Marquis  de  Car- 
cassonne ill  his  dying  moments,  he  (led  from  England, 
and  died  somewhere  in  obscurity.  The  boy  told  us 
that,  before  he  went,  he  had  cursed  the  old  fool  up 
stairs,  and  had  said,  that  as  he  seemed  determined  to 
die  with  a  cow^s  tail  in  his  hand,  he  should  absent 
himself  for  a  day  or  two,  as  he  did  not  like  such 
mummeries. 

This  afforded  sufficient  indication  of  his  intention 
to  induce  me  to  request  Monsieur  de  Noailles  to 
make  all  the  arrangements  of  the  funeral  in  my  name, 
and  after  having  obtained  his  promise  to  that  effect, 
and  given  him  my  address  at  Blackheath,  I  took  my 
departure.     , 

Jeanette  went  upon  her  way  to  Berkeley  square, 
while  I  hurried  on  toward  the  lodgings  of  Westover, 
the  hour  of  meeting  which  he  had  named  having  long 
passed. 

I  found  a  chariot,  with  flaming  lamps,  at  his  door, 
and  was  admitted  immediately  by  a  servant  in  livery, 
who  seemed  to  be  waiting  in  the  hall ;  but  before  I 
could  mount  the  stair-case,  I  was  met  by  Westover 
himself,  coming  down  with  his  hat  on. 

"  Come  with  me,  Louis,"  he  said;  "come  with 
me.     Thank  God  for  this  night's  work." 

•'Where  are  you  going  to  take  me?"  I  asked. 

"Never  mind  at  present,"  he  answered,  "to  a 
house  where  you  have  never  been." 

My  heart  beat  with  very  strange  sensations ;  but  I 
followed  him  to  the  carriage,  and  got  in  with  him. 
When  the  door  was  closed,  the  servant  touched  his 
hat,  inquiringly,  and  Westover  said,  "home." 

It  was  the  only  word  he  spoke  during  the  drive, 
which  was  short  enough. 

At  length,  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  of  a 
large  house,  a  thundering  knock  resounded  through 
the  square,  and  we  both  got  out  and  entered  a  hall, 
in  which  several  powdered  servants  were  standing. 
Westover  passed  them  all,  without  a  word,  and  I  fol- 
lowed. We  went  up  a  magnificent  stair-case,  lined 
with  old  portraits,  till  my  companion  paused  sud- 


denly, laying  his  hand  upon  the  lock  of  a  door  upoa 
the  first  floor. 

"Go  in,  Louis,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "go  in." 

"  Will  you  not  come  in  to  introduce  me  ?"  I  said. 

"  Not  for  the  world,"  he  answered,  "  go  in,  Louis," 
and  he  opened  the  door  for  me  to  pass. 

The  next  moment,  I  found  myself  in  a  large  draw- 
ing-room but  faintly  lighted ;  but  there  was  a  smaller 
one  beyond,  with  a  better  light,  and  seated  on  a  so& 
there,  I  beheld  a  lady,  with  her  handkerchief  lying 
on  the  table  beside  her,  and  her  eyes  buried  in  her 
hands.  The  opening  door  made  her  look  up,  and  I 
saw  the  beautiful  but  faded  face  of  Lady  Catharine 
covered  with  tears.  The  moment  she  beheld  me, 
she  sprang  up  from  the  sofa,  ran  forward,  cast  her 
arms  round  my  neck,  and  I  heard  the  words — '» My 
son,  my  son!" 

THE  COLOPHON. 

I  must  not  pause  to  describe  emotions,  nor  can  I 
indeed  narrate  regularly,  or  distinctly,  all  that  occur- 
red during  the  next  half  hour.  I  had  found  a  parent 
— a  mother.  O,  how  dear,  how  charming  that  name 
Those  who  have  gone  on  from  childhood  to  manhood 
under  a  loved  mother's  eye,  and  have  only  parted 
with  her  at  the  threshold  of  that  gate  which  we  must 
all  pass,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  sensations  experienced 
by  one  who  has  never  known  a  mother's  care,  when 
he  hears  the  very  word  mentioned — the  longing,  the 
yearning,  the  never-to-be  satisfied  desire  to  see  the 
face,  to  hear  the  voice,  to  press  the  lips  of  her  who 
gave  us  birth. 

I  liad  found  a  mother,  and  I  sat  beside  her,  with 
her  hand  clasped  in  mine,  her  head  leaning  on  my 
shoulder,  her  eyes  turned  toward  my  face,  speaking 
short  Words  of  love,  often  silent,  but  with  a  silence 
full  of  affection.  For  that  half-hour  there  were  no  ex- 
planations, no  connected  conversation.  All  was  wild 
and  strong  emotion,  the  first  overflowings  of  love 
between  parent  and  child,  af\er  a  separation  of  twenty 
years. 

We  might  have  gone  on  much  longer  in  the  same 
way,  but  then  there  came  a  light  knock  at  the  door. 
It  opened,  and  Westover's  voice  said — 

"  May  I  come  in  ?" 

"O,  yes,  come  in,  come  in,  Charles,"  said  ray 
mother.  "  Come  in,  my  second  son ;  my  noble,  ray 
generous  boy.  I  should  not  be  half-happy  if  you  did 
not  share  in  the  joy  you  have  aided  to  bring  about." 

Westover  entered,  and  sat  down  by  tis,  saying— 
with  a  smile,  while  he  shook  me  warmly  by  the 
hand — 

"Now,  Louis,  you  know  all." 

"No,  no,  he  does  not,"  said  my  mother,  "he 
knows  nothing,  Charles,  but  that  his  father's  name  i» 
clear,  and  tliat  he  has  found  his  mother.  I  must  tell 
him,  as  best  I  can,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  ver>' 
confused." 

"I  will  help  you,  dear  aunt,'*  said  Westover.  ** It 
is  right  that  he  should  know  how  it  is  he  has  been  so 
long  deprived  of  a  mother's  care,  and  I  am  sure  that 
in  explaining,  you  will  explain  all,  gently.'* 

"  Fear  not,  Charles,  fear  not,  said  Lady  Catharine. 
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"Though  I  have  undergone  much  that  was  bard  to 
bear,  yet  all  is  foi^iven  now  in  the  joy  of  recovering 
my  son— let  me  see  how  I  can  best  tell  my  story — I 
iuust  begin  far  back.'' 

"  Some  seven  or  eight  and  twenty  years  ago,  I  was 
a  gay,  wild  girl,  Louis,  in  the  fashionable  world  of 
London.  I  hod  a  fond  and  affectionate  mother,  who 
spoiled  me,  perhaps.  A  sister,  next  in  age  to  myself, 
and  a  dear  brother  —  Charles  Westover's  father. 
There  was  a  younger  sister,  too.  All  thepe  were 
gay,  light  hearted,  and  easy  in  disposition,  like  my- 
•^K;  but  my  father  was  made  of  somewhat  sterner 
maierials.  You  have  seen  him— you  know  him — 
anil  I  need  say  little  more ;  except,  that  then  he  was 
moving  a  good  deal  in  political  life,  and  he  had  found 
it  perhaps  necessary  to  adopt  a  rigidity  of  principle, 
and  a  stem  inflexibility  of  retK)lut ion,  which  has  al- 
ways kept  hiB  name  high  and  pure  in  the  world,  but 
has  not  made  one  unfortunate  child  very  happy. 

"About  that  time,  my  mother  died,  and  I  was  lefl 
much  to  my  own  guidance,  as  the  eldest  of  the  fa- 
mily, and  I  met  in  society  a  young  French  nobleman, 
I  he  Count  de  Lacy,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion here.  He  was  wealthy,  had  served  in  the  army 
^vitb  distinction,  and  my  father  was  fond  of  him,  of- 
ten invited  him  to  this  house,  and  I  have  sat  with 
him  here,  where  now  we  sit,  a  hundred  times,  re- 
cciriog  feelings  which  1  little  knew  were  creeping 
into  my  breast.  At  length,  he  told  me  he  loved  me, 
aud  he  very  soon  found  out  that  I  loved  him.  He 
expressed  fears,  however,  that  our  aifection  would 
meet  with  opfKwition  on  my  father's  part,  and  assured 
me  that  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  breathe  his 
love,  till  he  had  made  more  progress  in  the  earl's  re- 
pad,  if  he  had  not  been  suddenly  recalled  to  France, 
•di  well  as  the  ambassador.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  my  father  should  be  immediately  informed 
cf  our  wishes,  and  De  Lacy  went  to  him  for  that  pur- 
po>e.  He  received  a  peremptory,  and  immediate  re- 
lu<ai.  My  father  said  that  he  esteemed  and  iiked  the 
Count  de  Lacy,  but  that  his  daughter  should  never 
marry  a  foreigner,  and  a  Roman  Catholic. 

''We  both  knew  that  my  father's  resolutions 
were  unchangeable,  and  those  resolutions  were  ex- 
pre!«^ed  very  harshly  to  me,  who  had  never  been  ac- 
cut^tomed  to  hear  a  n  unkind  word  from  any  one. 
They  engendered  feelings  which  they  ought  not  to 
have  produced — ^feelings  almost  of  anger — somethmg 
more  than  disappointment — ^a  spirit  of  resistance.  I 
leli  that  I  could  never  love  any  one  but  De  Lacy — 
ihai  I  fihould  be  miserable  when  he  was  gone — ^ihat  1 
could  only  be  happy  as  his  wife.  We  found  means 
to  «€  each  other.  Our  first  object  was  only  to  say 
farewell,  but  in  a  moment  of  rash  passion,  he  asked 
Qie  to  fly  with  him,  and  I  fled.  In  every  thing,  he 
Cellared  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  delicacy,  and 
'I'^nor.  We  reached  Paris — unpursued,  as  I  alter- 
^■ard  found — and  were  immediately  married  by  good 
Father  Bonneville,  who  had  been  the  chaplain  to  the 
tmbassy,  and  then  by  a  Protestant  clergyman. 

"  I  wrote  to  my  father  immediately,  begging  for- 
g.Teness ;  but  my  letter  was  returned  unopened,  and 
1  ibund  that  my  father  had  given  strict  orders  in  his 
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family,  that  my  name  should  be  never  mentioned  to 
him — that  if  ever  I  was  inquired  for  by  others,  the 
reply  should  be  simply,  that  I  was  abroad,  and  that 
uo  notice  whatsoever  should  be  taken  in  public,  or  in 
private,  of  my  being  the  wile  of  the  Count  de  Lacy. 
One  is  soon  forgotten  in  a  great  world  like  this, 
Louis.  There  was  some  little  rumor  and  gossiping 
when  I  first  went  away,  but  my  father's  perfect 
calmness  and  reserve,  his  appearance  of  utter  indif- 
ference and  easy  bearing,  soon  quelled  all  idle  talk, 
and,  except  by  my  brother  and  my  sisters,  I  was  soon 
lost  to  remembrance.  I  had  three  children,  of  whom 
you  were  the  second,  Loius.  My  other  lost  darlings 
were  girls.  One  died  in  the  East,  where  De  Lacy 
was  appointed  to  a  high  commund.  The  other  died 
a  day  before  her  father — 

She  put  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  and  paused  for 
several  moments ;  but  then  resuming  her  discourse, 
she  said — 

"I  cannot  dwell  upon  that  terrible  time.  My 
senses  leA  me  for  several  weeks,  and  when  I  awoke 
to  a  consciousness  of  my  situation,  I  found  myself  a 
widow,  nearly  penniless,  stripped  of  all  the  fine  es- 
tates which  my  husband  had  possessed,  with  one 
dear  boy,  between  four  and  five  years  old,  fatherless, 
and  marked  out  by  the  terrible  curse  of  a  black  stain 
upon  his  tather's  name. 

''Rank,  station,  fortune,  love,  hope,  were  all  gone. 
The  world  seemed  a  blank  void  fo  me,  and  the  wak- 
ing from  that  frenzied  sleep,  like  the  recovery  of  a 
half-drowned  man,  was  far  more  terrible  than  the 
death-like  state  which  had  preceded.  I  found,  how- 
ever, that  besides  good  Father  Bonneville,  who  liad 
flown  to  me  immediately,  there  was  an  English  gen- 
tleman in  the  house,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  bear  it,  I 
was  told  that  he  had  been  sent  to  me  with  a  message 
from  my  father.  When  I  could  see  him,  I  found  that 
he  was  a  stifl!*,  dry,  old  man,  biit  not  altogether  un- 
kind, and  he  did  not  venture  to  give  me  the  message 
he  was  charged  to  deliver  for  two  or  three  days.  He 
then,  however,  told  mc  that  he  had  a  proposal  to  make 
to  me,  which  had  been  reduced  to  writing,  in  my 
father's  own  hand.    It  was  this — " 

She  paused  again,  unable  to  proceed,  and  Westover 
interpot^ed,  saying — 

" Let  me  tell  him,  my  dear  aunt?" 

''  The  case  was  this,  Louis,  my  grandfather  had 
watched  anxiously  the  proceedings  against  your 
father,  and  when  he  found  him  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted, his  whole  estates  confiscated,  and  his  very 
name  attainted,  he  sent  over  to  ofler  my  Aunt  Catha- 
rine a  refuge  in  her  former  home — but  it  was  only  for 
herself,"  he  added,  in  a  slow  and  sorrowful  lone. 
*'  He  exacted  that  you  should  be  lefl  behind  in  France 
— ^that  she  should  resume  her  maiden  name — that  you 
should  be  brought  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  your  con- 
nection with  his  family,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
ignorance  also  of  your  father's  history." 

''  It  was  a  liard  measure,"  I  said,  somewhat  bit- 
terly, but  Westover  went  on. 

"  On  these  conditions,  he  promised  to  provide  for 
you  amply — ^to  pay  for  your  support  and  education, 
during  youth,  and  to  settle  a  sufficient  property  upon 
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you  at  his  death.  The  reason  he  assigned  for  these 
harsh  measures— as  you  will  call  them — ^was,  that 
his  name  had  come  down  unstained  for  many  gene- 
rations, and  that  he  would  never  admit  or  acknow- 
ledge  any  connection  with  a  family,  which  had  the 
taint  of  treason  upon  it." 

**At  first,"  said  my  mother,  taking  up  the  tale 
afain,  **  I  rejected  the  proposal  with  horror,  and  de- 
clared that  nothing  would  induce  me  to  part*  with 
my  child ;  but  the  good  gentleman  who  had  been  sent 
to  me,  urged  strongly,  that  by  my  presence  and  per- 
suasions, I  might  induce  my  father  to  mitigate  some- 
what of  his  severity.  He  did  not  know  his  inflexible 
nature;  and  before  I  yielded,  I  attempted  by  letter  to 
move  my  father.  I  represented  humbly  that,  although 
condemned  by  a  corrupt  court,  my  poor  husband  was 
certainly  innocent — that  I  knew  every  thing  that  had 
passed  between  him  and  the  British  officers — ^that  the 
letters  produced  were  forgeries — and  that  the  time 
would  come,  when  De  Lacy's  name  would  stand  out 
pure  and  clear.  All  I  could  obtain  was  contained  in 
the  following  words  of  his  reply  :  *  If  the  time  should 
ever  come  which  you  anticipate,  and  w^hen  your 
late  husband's  character  shall  be  fully  justified,  I  will 
acknowledge  you  as  his  wife  with  pride,  and  receive 
your  son  as  one  of  my  own  race.  But  till  that  tiine, 
I  will  never  see  him.  You  mu&t  never  meet  him 
voluntarily ;  and  I  beg  it  to  be  remembered,  that  if 
by  a  want  of  good  faith,  or  even  an  indiscretion  upon 
your  part,  he  is  made  acquointed  with  hiii  connection 
with  myself,  or  is  brought  to  England,  under  any 
false  expectations  from  me,  I  will  immediately  stop 
the  allowance  that  I  propose  to  make  him,  and  strike 
his  name  out  of  my  will.' 

"  At  first  this  seemed  to  me  but  little  gained,  but 
both  the  English  gentlenum,  who  had  remained  w^ith 
me,  and  Faiher  Bonneville,  thought  that  it  was  much. 
They  represented  to  me  that  opinion  was  already 
changing  in  France  with  regard  to  my  hu^band'»  case, 
that  multitudes  us;«crted  his  innocence  and  deplored 
his  fate ;  and  that  the  time  mu^t  soon  come,  when  he 
would  be  fully  justified.  My  own  hopes  and  convic- 
tions seconded  their  arguments,  and  I  rei^olved,  at 
length,  to  submit.  Beggary  and  slarvaticn  werebe- 
Ibre  me,  Louis,  not  only  for  my^elf,  but  for  you.  I 
was  bribed,  in  short,  by  the  hope  of  your  happiness, 
to  sacrifice  all  a  mother's  afl'eclionii  and  enjoyments. 
Father  Bonneville  undertook  the  ta^k  of  educating 
you ;  my  maid  Jeanette  agreed  to  go  with  him  to  his 
little  cure,  and  watch  over  you  as  a  mother ;  and  with 
a  bitterness  worse  than  that  of  death,  i  parted  from 
you,  and  returned  to  England.  Father  Bonneville 
and  Jeanette  both  solemnly  bound  them%=elves  to  the 
secrecy  required — and  well  did  they  keep  their  word. 
God's  will  brought  you  to  England,  no  act  of  mine ; 
and  by  a  blessed  chance  you  became  acquainted  with 
your  dear  Cousin  Charles,  who  has  been  to  me  in 
my  long  widowhood  and  privation,  the  greatest  com- 
fort and  consolation. 

*•  But  how  did  you  know  Charles,''  I  inquired, 
**  so  much  of  my  fate  and  history,  if  the  subject  was 
forbidden  in  your  grandfather's  house." 

"  The  prohibition  was  not  well  kept  toward  me  at 


all  events,"  replied  Westover ;  "my  faiher  told  me 
the  whole  story  long  «go.  My  Aunt  Maude,  whom 
you  have  seen,  talked  of  it  frequently.  My  grand- 
father himself,  even,  of  late  years— when  he  found 
out  that  I  knew  it— mentioned  the  matter  once  or  twice 
himself.  I  am  a  great  favorite  of  his,  and  when  I 
discovered  that  you  were  in  England,  and  perceived 
what  sort  of  a  person  you  were,  I  used  to  dash  at  the 
subject  with  him  oAen ;  for  with  these  stern  old  gentle- 
men, Louis,  there  is  nothing  like  a  little  careless, 
rattling  independence.  Never  do  any  thing  that  is 
wrong  toward  them— never  be  insolent  or  imperti- 
nent, but  go  gayly  on  your  own  way,  and  they  leani 
very  soon  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Ever)' 
one  helped  me,  too,  I  must  say ;  for  we  would  have 
done  any  thing  in  the  world  to  comfort  dear  Aunt 
Kate.  It  was  with  this  purpoiFe  that  I  persuaded  her 
to  go  down  to  Blackheath  on  the  day  of  the  review, 
not  intending  that  she  should  know  who  you  were 
till  afterward,  but  just  that  she  might  see  you,  and 
learn  that  she  had  seen  her  son;  but  I  even  per- 
;$uaded  the  earl  himself  to  come  meet  you  at  dinner; 
and  he  was  very  much  pleased  with  you  there, 
especially  when  he  found  that  you  were  perfectly 
ignorant  of  your  own  history.  The  fact  of  your 
having  become  a  Protestant,  increased  his  good  teel- 
ing  toward  you,  and  he  began  to  take  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  you,  so  that  I  doubt  not  in  the  least,  we 
should  have  got  round  his  lordship  in  the  end,  even 
if  we  had  not  obtained  this  important  proof  of  your 
father's  innocence.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  fact^, 
however,  and  I  assured  him  that  there  could  be  no 
possible  doubt,  he  consented  at  once  to  my  bringing 
you  here,  said  that  his  objections  were  at  an  end, 
that  the  conditions  were  fulfilled,  and  he  was  quite 
ready  to  acknowledge  you  as  his  grandson.  In  fact, 
Louis,  he  only  wished  for  a  good  excuse  to  abandon 
his  stem  determination — and  he  caught  at  it  eagerly 
enough." 

"  Shall  I  not  see  him  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Not  to-n ight ,  I  think, "  repi ied  Westover.  « '  He 
was  obliged  to  go  to  the  House,  he  said,  and  was 
gone  before  you  arrived.  The  fact  is,  he  hates  what 
he  calls  scenes,  and  fearing  there  might  be  one  here, 
he  went  away.  Take  my  advice,  therefore,  and 
when  you  ^ec  him  to-morrow,  just  shake  him  by  the 
hand,  as  quietly  as  if  you  had  been  his  grandson  al! 
your  life,  and  had  just  come  back  from  Buxton.  He 
will  then  take  the  initiative  himself,  and  make  all>the 
arrangements  that  are  necessary." 

"  But  your  faiher,  Westover,"  I  said. 

"Alas!  we  have  lost  him,"  replied  my  mother, 
"  but  we  have  no  second  title  in  our  family,  Loui::, 
and  therefore  Charles  is  merely  Captain  Westover ; 
but  you  have  some  explanations  to  give,  I  think  be 
told  me." 

"  They  will  be  better  given  to-morrow,  dear  aunt/ ' 
said  Westover.  "  Let  us  finish  one  volume  of  the 
book  first.  Jeanette  has  just  been  telling  me,  Loui^, 
that  you  have  got  the  precious  document  signed  by 
the  Marquis  de  Carcassonne's  own  hand — show^  it 
to  her,  show  it  to  her — it  will  do  her  good  to  see  it.*' 
My  mother  read  it  with  eyes  blinded  by  tears,  and 
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then  pressed  it  to  her  lips.  "  Thank  God,  thank  God !'» 
she  said.  "  I  cannot  help  sometimes  thinking,  Louis, 
that  the  dead  can  see  us,  and  if  so,  it  must  give  even 
greater  joy  to  the  spirit  of  your  father  in  glory,  to  see 
bis  name  thus  justified  by  the  efforts  of  his  son." 

I  disclaimed  much  of  the  credit  she  attributed  to 
me,  and  acknowledged  that  the  principal  honor  was 
doe  to  good  Jeanette. 

Jeanette  was  then  called  in  and  embraced  us  all 
rouad,  kissed  Charles  Westover  on  each  side  of  the 
face,  and  me  twice  on  each  side,  called  him  an  0:2;- 
etUefU  garfon,  and  me  her  eher  Lotus j  and  then 
danced  for  a  minute  for  very  joy,  and  then  ran  out  of 
the  room  to  weep,  from  the  same  cause. 

We  protracted  our  sitting  till  nearly  midnight,  and 
I  retired  with  a  heart  lightened  of  its  heaviest  load. 
The  next  morning,  I  went,  as  had  been  arranged  by 
Westover,  to  call  upon  my  grandfather  at  his  break- 
fast hour.  I  found  him  alone — ^for  my  mother  had 
not  come  down  to  breakfast  for  years — ^but  he  received 
me  very  kindly,  gave  me  his  whole  hand,  and  made 
me  sit  down  to  breakfast  with  him.  For  the  first 
five  minute*  he  called  me  Monsieur  de  Lacy,  but  it 
very  soon  got  to  Louis,  and  he  talked  of  the  news 
of  the  day,  and  of  Charles  Westover,  and  of  the  stale 
of  his  health,  and  of  his  own  anxiety  to  prevent  him 
from  joining  his  regiment  again,  while  that  ball  was 
in  his  chest. 

I  followed  his  lead,  and  replied,'"  I  dare  say,  sir, 
you  might  find  a  means,  if  you  wished  it." 

He  shook  his  head,  saying,  *<  I  don't  think  it. 
Bop  and  ^irls  are  all  obstinate — what  means  ?" 

"  If  you  were  to  persuade  some  fair  lady  to  ask 
him,  sir,"  I  said,  **  he  would  never  refuse  her." 

"Ha — ^what  do  you  mean.  Miss ?" 

"I  really  do  not,  know  who  the  lady  is,"  I  an- 
swered; **but  I  dare  say  your  lordship  is  well 
aware." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  quite  well.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged to  Miss two  years ;  I  wonder  why  they 

have  not  married  before  now." 

"  I  really  cannot  tell,"  I  answered ;  "  but  perhaps 
they  do  not  know  that"  you  would  approve — or  West- 
over  may  think  that  he  has  not  sufficient  to  keep  his 
position  as  your  grandson." 

"  Ay,  that  old  uncle  of  his,  Westover,"  he  said, 
^'  left  his  fortune  charged  with  such  a  jointure  that 
nothing  will  come  in  from  that  till  the  old  lady  dies — " 
lie  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  added,  "  But 
all  that  vriiX  be  speedily  arranged.  Why  did  he  not 
»peak  to  me  about  it  himself?" 

"  I  only  speak  myself  by  guess,  my  lord,"  I  an- 
swered, "  and  am  conscious  I  am  taking  an  unwar- 
rantable liberty  in  mentioning  the  subject  to  you 
at  all." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  the  earl,  "  I  'm  obliged 
to  you ;  but  I  cannot  be  expected  to  think  of  all  these 
things  for  everybody.    Ufi  only  told  me  that  he  in- 

ttmded  to  marry  Miss ;  and  I  said,  very  well.  I 

had  no  objection ;  for  she  is  a  very  good  girl,  and  of  a 
very  old  family,  though  poor,  desperate  poor.  Go  and 
tell  him,  Louis,  that  if%he  likes  to  stay  here  and  marry, 
I  will  make  every  arrangement  to  render  him  com- 


fotrable.  Do  n't  let  fortune  stand  in  the  way  a  mo- 
ment.   He  shall  be  put  at  ease." 

I  had  a  great  inclination  to  say  a  good  word  for 
myself;  but  I  forbore,  and  as  I  rose  to  go,  the  earl 
asked,  in  an  ordinary  tone,  "Have  you  seen  your 
mother  this  morning?" 

I  replied  as  nearly  as  I  could  in  the  same  manlier, 
that  I  had  not  yet ;  and  he  rejoined,  "  Well,  go  and  see 
her  before  you  go  to  Charles.  You  Will  find  her  in 
her  dressing-room — you  know  where  it  is." 

I  had  not  the  most  distant  idea ;  but  1  did  hot  tell 
him  so,  and  merely  bade  him  good  morning. 

Thus  ended  my  first  interview  with  the  Earl  of 
N as  his  acknowledged  grandson. 

Very  few  words  more  will  suffice  to  close  my 
little  history.  Charles  Westover  was  delighted  with 
the  news  I  brought  him,  and  readily  agreed  to  retire 
upon  half  pay,  and  to  remain  in  England.  He  in- 
sisted upon  knowing  how  it  had  been  brought  about 
that  I  was  sent  with  this  message  to  him,  and  I  gave 
him,  half  jestingly,  half  seriously,  an  account  of  my 
interview  with  the  earl. 

"  I  understand  you,  Louis,  I  understand  you,"  he 
said,  wringing  my  hand  hard,  "and  I  thank  you 
from  my  very  heart.  Nothing  on  earth  would  have 
induced  me  to  ask  the  earl  for  a  penny.  ])i(y  mother*8 
jointure,  of  course,  diminishes  greatly  the  income 
that  descended  to  me  from  my  father,  and  perhaps 
some  youthful  imprudences  may  have  diminished  it 
still  more  ;  but  the  earl,  I  dare  say,  did  not  think  oi 
either.  Now  all  will  go  well;  for  there  is  not  a 
more  generous  man  living,  when  he  acts  spon- 
taneously. And  so  you  really  did  not  speak  one 
word  about  your  own  engagement  ?  Well,  that  must 
be  managed  for  you." 

"  No,  no,"  I  replied,  "  I  will  do  it  myself.  I  begin 
to  understand  his  character,  I  think,  and  trust  I  can 
manage  it." 

However,  when  I  came  to  talk  with  my  mother  on 
the  subject,  she  was  terrified  at  the  very  idea— a 
Frenchwoman — a  Roman  Catholic — ^the  daughter  of  a 
poor  emigrant — she  thought  it  would  drive  the  earl 
mad. 

I  went  down  to  see  Mariette,  nevertheless,  that 
same  day,  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  Count  de  Salins 
with  the  news  of  my  father's  complete  exculpation, 
and  returned  the  next  morning  to  London,  taking 
Father  Bonneville  with  me ;  but  1  took  especial  care 
not  to  say  one  word  to  any  one,  of  there  being  even  a 
chance  that  the  earl  would  disapprove  of  my  choice. 
Some  five  or  six  days  after,  the  earl  wrote  me  a  note 
to  come  with  Westover  and  breakfast  with  him. 
We  found  him  in  the  best  humor ;  for  some  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  ministry  which  satisfied  him, 
and  toward  the  close  of  breakfast,  a  servant  announced 
that  Mr.  Holland  was  in  the  library. 

"  I  will  be  with  him  directly,"  said  the  earl ;  and 
when  he  had  finished  his  cup  of  coffee,  and  read  a 
paragraph  in  the  newspaper,  to  show  that  he  was  in 
no  hurry,  he  rose,  saying,  "  Now,  young  men,  come 
with  me." 

We  followed  him  to  the  library,  where  we  found 
a  tall,  thin  lawyer,  with  a  shaggy  head  of  hair,  and 
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two  parchments  spread  out  upon  the  table.  A  few 
words  passed  between  the  earl  and  his  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  then  the  former  took  up  a  pen,  and  signed 
the  parchment  at  a  spot  pointed  out. 

"  This,  Charles,'*  he  said,  turning  to  my  cousin, 
"  is  a  deed  settling  the  siun  of  five  thousand  per 
annum  upon  you,  till  my  death  puts  you  in  possession 
of  the  family  estates." 

"  This,  Louis,"  he  continued,  turning  to  me  with 
the  pen  still  in  his  hand,  *<  is  a  deed,  settling  two 
thousand  per  annum  upon  you  for  life,  and  you  will 
find  yourself  further  remembered  in  my  will." 

He  stooped  to  sign  the  parchment,  but  I  laid  my 
hand  upon  it  saying,  boldly,  but  in  a  commonplace 
tone,  "  Stop,  my  lord,  if  you  please." 

"Why?"  he  exclaimed,  looking  up. 

"First,"  I  answered,  "because  it  is  quite  honor, 
and  pleasure  enough  for  me  to  be  your  acknowledged 
grandson ;  and  secondly,  because  I  think  it  right  to 
inform  you,  before  you  do  what  I  could  in  no  degree 
expect,  that  I  am  about  to  be  married.  The  engage- 
ment was  formed  before%  had  the  slightest  idea  that 
I  was  in  any  way  related  to  you,  otherwise  I  should 
certainly  have  consulted  you  before  I  entered  into 
it." 

I  could  see  by  Westover's  face  that  he  thought  I 
was  going  wrong,  but  I  ^'as  not.  The  old  man 
laughed,  and  said,  "Well,  boy,  I  have  no  objection 
to  your  marrying." 

"  And  any  one  I  like  ?"  I  asked. 

"And  any  one  you  like,"  he  answered.  "I  do 
not  carry  my  superintendence  beyond  one  genera- 
tion.    That  is  more  than  enough  for  any  one." 

"  Then,  my  dear  and  noble  lord,"  I  replied,  "  lei 
me  add,  that  the  one  I  like,  is  I  am  sure,  one  you 
will  like,  too,  for  she  is  as  generous  and  as  noble- 
minded  as  yourself— noble,  by  birth  and  by  character 
— a  lady  in  every  respect— and  well  fitted  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  your  family." 

"A  French-woman!"  he  said — "a  French-wo- 
man?" 

I  think  it  was  a  sort  of  instinct  dictated  my  reply, 
"One  of  my  own  countrywomen,  my  lord,"  I  an- 
swered, "  the  companion  of  my  childhood,  the  friend 
of  my  youth.    I  know  that  you  judge  it  best  for 


every  one  to  marry  one  of  his  own  country— i»be  is 
the  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Salins,  and  a  nobkr 
or  a  purer  name  is  not  to  be  found  for  five  hundred 
years— is  not  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  French  his- 
tory." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  old  eari,  "I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  see  her ;  "  and  he  signed  the  parchmeDt. 
adding,  "Bring  her  here,  my  good  boy,  bring  her 
here.  You  will  soon  know  if  I  like  her.  If  I  do  I 
shall  kiss  her,  and  do  n't  you  be  jealous;  if  I  do  not 
I  shall  give  her  three  fingers,  and  call  her  Aiademoi* 
selle ;"  and  he  laughed  gayly. 

Two  days  afterward,  my  mother  and  I  brought 
up  Mariette  to  visit  the  old  earl.  She  was  lookiag 
exquisitely  lovely,  her  eyes  full  of  the  light  of  hope 
and  happiness,  her  face  glowing  with  s'weet  emo- 
tions, and  her  frame  tremulous  with  feelings  which 
added  grace  to  all  her  graces.  She  leaned  upon  my 
mother's  arm,  as  we  entered  the  room  where  the  oSd 
earl  received  us,  and  I  could  perceive  as  be  gazed 
at  her,  that  he  was  surprised  and  struck  with  her  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  It  was  impossible  to  look  upoo 
that  face  and  form  and  not  be  captivated.  lie  ro^ 
from  his  chair  at  once,  advanced  and  took  her  in  h^s 
arms,  and  kissing  her  with  more  tenderness  than  I 
ever  saw  him  display,  he  said,  "Welcome,  welcome, 
my  dear  child.  If  Louis  does  not  make  you  a  good 
husband,  I  will  strike  him  out  of  my  will,  so  see  thai 
you  keep  him  ii^order." 

Westover  and  1  were  married  on  the  same  day.  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  happy,  and  of 
my  own  fate  I  am  very  sure. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  o£  Louis  XVIII.,  by  the  grace  of 
God  King  of  France,  the  sentence  passed  upon  Lcui5. 
Comte  de  Lacy,  was,  aAer  a  great  many  vu^j  and 
iuterroges  broken,  and  annulled,  the  memory  of  the 
said  count  reiiahilitee^  and  his  family,  restored  to  all 
their  estates  and  honors.  Nevertheless,  we  find  a 
Count  and  Cotmtess  De  Lacy  still  living  in  Englacd 
in  1830,  and  there  are  strong  and  cogent  reoisons  to 
believe  that  the  very  numerous  fiimily  bearing  that 
name,  had  by  some  means  or  another,  sprung  up 
around  them. 
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When  soft  fulls  tho  moonlight,  and  tranquil  tho  hour, 

A^Hiich  holds  by  a  spell  the  dear  scenes  uf  the  Post, 
How  touehingly  teuder  that  mystical  power 

Which  throws  o'er  existence  its  love  to  the  last. 
On  the  wings  o(  Remembrance,  forgetting,  foi^ot 

Are  the  dreams  of  the  Present,  as  onward  we  fly, 
To  place  our  aflfections  on  that  hallowed  spot 

Where  the  bones  of  our  forefathers  mouldering  lie. 


Deep,  purs,  in  the  bosom-s  bright  innermost  shrine, 

Are  treasured  the  loves  wo  inherit  in  Youth  j 
E'en  Age,  with  iU  weakness,  serves  but  to  r«fine 

Our  early  impressions  of  Virtue  and  Truth. 
Those  silent  Instructors— God  grant  them  a  Rest 

In  mansions  prepared  for  the  holy  in  heart— 
For  oft  do  they  come  from  the  Land  of  the  Blest, 

And  to  us  their  kindly  monitions  impart. 
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Delibemtft  morte  ferveior 
IiEevis  liburnii  acilieet  invideua 
Prevatu  deduct  superbOf 
Non  humilis  mnlier,  triampho. 
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A\«rAT!  away!  I  would  not  live, 
Prond  arbiter  of  life  and  death, 
Altboogh  the  proffered  boon  of  breath, 
Wiiich  fain  thou  ni'ouldat,  but  canst  not,  give, 

Were  Immortality. 
Thiough  all,  that  poets  love  to  dream, 
Of  bright  and  beautiful  wer^  blent 
To  flow  in  one  delicious  stream, 

Till  time  itself  were  spent; 
Thonph  glories,  such  as  never  met 
In  mortal  monarch's  coronet, 
Were  poured  in  onp  unclouded  blaze 
On  Cleopatra's  deathless  days, 
I  would  not  bear  the  wretched  strife, 
The  feverish  agony  of  life, 
The  little  aims,  the  ends  yet  less, 

The  hopes  bud>btighted  ere  they  bloom. 
The  joys  that  end  in  bitterness, 
The  race  that  rests  but  in  the  tomb, 
These,  these,  not  death,  are  misery. 
Nay !  tell  not  me  of  pomp  or  pleasure, 
Of  empire,  or  renown,  or  treasure. 
Of  frieadahip's  faith  or  love's  devotion^ 
Things  treacherous  as  the  wind-rocked  ocean— 

For  I  have  proved  them  all. 
Away !  If  there  be  aught  to  bless 

In  rapture's  goblet,  I  have  drained 
Tint  draught  misnamed  of  happiness, 
Till  not  a  lurking  drop  remained 
Of  honey-mantled  gall. 
Oh !  who  -would  live,  that  once  hath  seen 
The  Lamia  Pisasnro's  mask  removed ; 
That  once  hath  learned  how  false  the  sheen 

Of  all  he  erst  so  madly  loved  ? 
And  I  have  seen,  have  learned,  the  whole ; 
Till,  for  the  passions  fierce  and  wild 
That  torrent-like  defied  control, 
A  wretched  apathy  of  soul. 
Exhausted  rapture's  gloomy  child, 

Rath  crept  into  ray  very  blood, 
Chilling  the  tides  that  wont  to  flow 

Like  lava  in  their  scorching  flood— 
An  apathy  more  dull  than  care, 
More  sad  than  pain,  more  still  than  wo— 

Twin  sister  to  despair. 
And  thinkest  thou  I  would  stoop  to  live 
On  mercy  such  as  Rome  might  give^ 
Or  what  is  Rome,  and  what  am  I, 
That  I  should  bend  a  servile  knee. 
The  free-bom  daughter  of  the  free. 
To  her,  whose  victor  lords  have  thrown 
Their  sceptre-swords  before  ray  throne. 
And  lost  their  empires  at  my  frown  ? 
Or  deemest  thou,  impotent  and  base. 
That  I,  of  eldest  earthly  race, 
"Will  thread  in  slow  proceasion  pace 

Rome's  proud  triumphal  way — 
A  crownless  queen,  a  shameless  slave, 
Beside  thy  golden  chariot's  nave, 
'With  fettered  hands  supine  to  crave 


Plebeian  pity— Roman  ruth— 
And  with  imroyal  tears,  forsooth ! 

"  To  make  a  Roman  Holyday  7" 
An  emperor  thou !  and  I — ^no  more ! 
My  foot  is  on  life's  latest  shore. 

Away !  even  now  I  die. 
I  feel  it  coursing  through  my  veins. 
The  peace  that  soon  shall  still  my  pains, 

And  calm  my  ceaseless  wo. 
Away,  proud  chief!  I  would  not  yield 
My  empire  for  the  conquered  world 
O'er  which  thine  eagle  wing  is  furled— 

My  empire  in  the  grave. 
Hades  shall  rise  my  steps  to  greet, 
Ancestral  kings  my  advent  meet, 
Sesostris,  of  the  man-drawn  car, 
And  Rhamses,  thunderbolt  of  war, 
Amenophis,  of  giant  frame. 
And  Tathrak,  of  immortal  name. 
The  mighty  Ptolemies  shall  rise 
With  greeting  in  their  glorious  eyes, 
And  cry  from  lips  no  longer  dumb— 
^<  Hail,  sister  queen,  for  thou  hast  come 
Right  royally  thy  feres  among. 
Our  thousand  thrones  have  tarried  long, 

Till  thou  shouldst  mount  thine  own. 
Last,  loveliest,  frailest  of  our  line, 
By  this  immortal  death  of  thine 
Thou  hast  outdared  all  daring — ^thou 
Art  first  among  us.    Lo!  we  bow— 
We  kneel — before  thee !    Sister  queen, 
The  end  of  fortune  here  is  seen, 
Ascend  thy  fated  throne." 
And  now  my  woman-heart  is  steeled ; 

Call  forth  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
Your  reapers  of  the  crimson  field. 

To  whom  the  battle-cry  is  breath. 
To  look  upon  a  woman's  death. 
I  have  outlived  my  love,  my  power, 

My  country's  freedom,  people's  nam«, 
My  flush  of  youth,  my  beauty's  flower. 

But  not,  oh  not !  my  thirst  of  fame. 
The  Pyramids  before  me  lie. 
Piercing  the  deep  Egyptian  sky. 
Memorials  of  the  nameless  dead. 
To  build  whose  glory  thousands  bled — 
And  I,  the  latest  of  their  race, 
A  captive  in  their  dwelling  place. 

Die,  yet  survive  them  all. 
I  tell  thee,  when  no  trophies  shine 
Upon  the  proud  Capitoline, 
When  Julius'  fame  is  all  forgot. 
Even  where  his  honored  relics  rot, 

Ages  shall  sing  my  fall. 
Proud  Roman,  thou  hast  won.    But  I, 
More  gladly  than  thou  winnest,  die. 
Away !  when  crowns  were  on  ray  brow, 
And  nations  did  my  rising  greet, 
And  Csesar  groveled  at  my  feet, 

I  lived  not— never  lived  till  now. 


REMINISCENCE. 


Not  every  man,  I  beliere,  takes  the  trouble  to  look 
back  occasionally  to  his  very  earliest  recollections, 
recalling  what  he  may,  with  a  view  to  learn  how 
much  of  his  character  was  formed  by  the  trivial  in- 
cidents of  his  spring-time,  how  much,  and  what,  is  of 
later  origin.  It  would  surprise  one  to  see  accurately 
the  proportion  of  his  habit  of  thoaght,  his  sensibility, 
his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  his  reverence  and  lus 
affections,  how  much  of  the  underlying  sympathies 
and  poetry  of  his  nature  is  associated  with  this  early 
period. 

Some  book  I  was  reading,  or  some  friend  I  was 
talking  with  the  other  day,  suggested  the  matter  and 
Wl  me  in  a  re  very  of  reminiscence. 

There  came  back  to  me  the  memory  of  pleasant 
dreams  which  I  was  perplexed  to  divorce  from 
dream-like  reality,  of  presents  and  promises,  of  nur- 
sery tales  and  melodies,  of  first  disappointments, 
ponishments,  and  altercations,  of  all  the  scenery 
between  babyhood  and  boyhood,  and  of  the  constant 
wonder  amid  which  my  mind  wrought  its  first 
essays. 

The  quiet  village  street  between  my  father's  house 
and  place  of  business,  was  the  only  one  I  was  in  the 
custom  of  seeing,  and  at  such  times  generally  in 
charge  of  an  attendant,  unless,  with  soiled  face  and 
apron  full  of  toys,  1  adventured  alone  to  run  the 
hazard  of  the  occasional  carriages,  and  finally  to  be 
found  asleep  beside  the  fence  and  carried  home  to 
my  anxious  mother.  When  taken  to  another  street, 
I  seemed  to  pass  to  another  realm.  I  roamed  ad- 
miringly through  the  terra  ineogtiita;  "the  Bank," 
with  iu  brick  walls  and  slated  roof,  I  believed  the 
castle  of  Giant  Despair ;  the  huge,  white,  fast-closed 
meeting-house  seemed  like  a  desolate  prison;  the 
drivers  shouted  to  their  teams  in  unknown  tongues ; 
the  confectioners'  windows  recognized,  me  with 
smiles  of  dazzling  invitation,  and  sometimes  a  be- 
nign old  man  would  pat  my  head  and  ask  me  how 
old  I  was.  The  bustle  and  business,  the  shops  and 
sign-boards,  all  I  saw  and  met  were  wondrous  dis- 
coveries, identified  with  histories  of  men  and  things 
which  I  had  spelled  out  from  my  story-books,  or  had 
heard  my  father  read  at  morning-prayer. 

Once  or  twice  I  wandered  off*  there  alone.  But  to 
turn  the  comer  of  Mill  street  was  like  rounding  the 
Cape  of  Storms.  Men  in  a  hurry  tumbled  over  me, 
rude  boys  threatened  to  swallow  me,  dirty-faced  and 
FQgged  children  of  my  own  age  eyed  me  in  mute  sur- 
prise, that  almost  equaled  mine,  or  with  precocious 
malignity  and  a  jealousy  that,  I  trust,  did  not  ripen 
in  them,  plucked  my  clothes  or  my  hair,  or  threw 
mud  on  me.  And  one  boy— and  a  twinge  of  my 
sometime  indignation  now  comes  across  me — I  re- 
member took  away  the  ten-cent  piece  which  hung 
on  a  red  ribbon  around  my  neck,  and  spent  it  for 
India  crackers. 

There  was  a  stump  fence  opposite  our  house, 


where  I  sometimes  stood  for  long  together,  looking 
at  the  great,  spangling  roots  and  dead  fibres  twisted 
in  fantastic  shapes,  to  conjure  up  dragons,  hydras, 
and  all  grotesque  and  horrible  creations.  And  the 
old  swamp  of  rank,  slim  hemlocks,  that  I  used  to 
shudder  at  passing,  with  their  gnaried,  naked  trunks, 
dry  limbs  and  mossy  beards.  And  the  tangled,  dark 
thickets  and  unpathed  woods  with  cawing  roc^; 
these  all  filled  my  mind  with  shapeless  shadows  of 
strange  myths.  How  I  remember  the  first  time  I 
clambered  up  the  hill  and  looked  out  upon  the  miles 
of  forest,  like  a  great,  green,  waving  ocean,  while 
the  winds  strode  over  it,  as  then  my  heart  knew  its 
first  unutterable  grasping,  end  swelled  with  vague 
emotions  that  I  could  not  fit  with  words. 

My  reverence  was  sincere  for  "big  boys  twelve 
years  old,"  of  intrepid  courage,  who  talked  slight- 
ingly of  the  maternal  authority,  owned  jack-knives, 
and  emulated  the  "mouth-filling  oaths"  of  larger 
men.  I  considered  it  great  condescension  in  them 
to  let  me  go  with  them  after  their  cows,  or  when 
they  made  journeys  to  the  pine  groves  after  "  sliver," 
or  the  alder  swamps  for  whistles.  These  were  the 
delightful  music  of  this  period,  and  from  such  ex- 
cursions I  returned  inflated  with  the  consciousness 
of  travel,  my  torn  shoes  and  clayey  garments  telling 
how  dear  I  paid  for  the  instrument  in  whose  posses- 
sion I  exulted  as  those  whom  Jubal  taught  erewhile. 
Particularly  I  remember  my  paragon  of  chivalry, 
and  the  Mr.  Great  Heart  of  my  erudition — Bill 
Thayer.  How  I  hung  upon  his  words  of  daring ; 
how  I  admired  the  gasconade  with  which  he  threat- 
ened the  "  Shad-Laners,"  between  whom  and  the 
urchins  at  our  end  of  the  town  fierce  feud  existed ; 
and  how  he  fell  from  the  pinnacle  of  my  veneration 
when  I  saw  him  return  vanquished  and  limping  from 
a  foray  upon  the  Shad-Lane  district. 

There  were  two  or  three  places  about  the  pre- 
mises which  I  used  to  love  to  steal  into  and  ran- 
sack. One  of  these  was  the  garret  of  the  house. 
We  went  up  through  a  trap-door  into  a  space  just 
under  the  roof,  its  bare  rafters  within  my  touch  at 
the  sides,  and  through  which  the  chinmeys  passed. 
Here  were  white  hats  and  faded  or  unfashionable 
garments.  Here  were  boxes  with  bedding  in  them ; 
barrels  of  feathers,  both  boxes  and  barrels  of  old 
pamphlets  and  newspapers — ^behind  a  chimney  leaned 
an  old  "  king's  arms"  musket,  which  at  length  fa- 
miliarity encouraged  me  to  lay  hands  upon,  and  near 
it  hung  a  cartridge-box,  a  knapsack,  and  a  bayonet 
in  its  sheath.  These  told  me  all  sorts  of  tales.  I 
shuddered  and  dropped  the  steel  when  I  thought  of 
its  purpose  and  what  might  have  been  its  deeds,  and 
of  all  the  Bible  stories  of  Goliah  with  his  sword  and 
spear,  and  Samson  slaying  Philistines.  I  inquired 
strangely  of  myself  what  war  was,  and  the  mystery 
of  conflict  and  enmity  enveloped  my  young  thought, 
as  it  has  many  an  older.    To  tumble  those  old  books 
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and  papers  was  delightfbl.  Sometimes  a  Tare  waif 
came  to  hand,  a  print  or  a  toy-book,  or  something- 
equally  valuable. 

Thus  do  I  rummage  the  neglected  attics  of  my  own 
memory;  thus  trace  the  concretion  of  that  character 


which  I  must  bear  forever,  and  the  gpradual  develop- 
ment of  my  reason  and  volition  in  the  sunlight  of 
home  and  innocence. 

"  God  help  thee,  Elia,"  said  Charles  Lamb,  "  how 
art  thou  changed!"  B.  b. 


TO    THE    PICTURE    OF    MY    CHILD.* 


BT  MVTA   LAIfDXK. 


Oh  !  is  it  not  a  dream,  my  child  ? 
Is  not  my  yearning  heart  beguiled  ? 
And  have  not  then  my  longings  wild 

Diatnrbed  my  wildered  brain  ? 
Ah,  no .'  the  wish  that  night  and  day 
Hath  never,  never  passed  away — 

It  stirred  me  not  in  vain. 

Full  many  a  dreary  month  has  passed, 
8iBce  o*er  me  swept  that  chilling  blast, 
When  on  thee,  child,  I  looked  my  last. 

Oh !  since  that  mournful  hour, 
How  have  I  longed  for  some  charmed  art 
To  trace  thine  image  from  ray  heart 

With  thy  rich  beauty's  dower. 

I  see  thee  once  again,  my  dove ! 
Thy  face  all  radiant  with  love— 
Thy  parted  rose-bud  lips — they  xfumw— 

Ob  !  will  they  never  apeak  ? 
I  list  in  vain,  my  warbling  bird ; 
There  gushes  forth  no  loving  word, 

And  tears  steal  down  my  cheek. 

Thon  puttest  up  thy  mouth  to  kiia ; 
My  heart  is  thrilled  with  wildest  bliss— 
And  yet— and  yet — ionutking  I  miss— 

Thought's  ever  changeful  play — 
The  variant,  passing  moodi  of  life — 
Its  lights  and  shades  in  pleasant  strife— 

A  dash  of  Sorrow's  spray. 

I  look  upon  thy  morning  face, 
Enrapt  with  its  sun-lighted  grace- 
But  leek  in  vain  the  faintest  trace 

Of  some  o'ershadowing  cloud. 
Alai !  dear  child !  it  is  not  thov — 
Sunshine  laughed  never  on  thy  brow 

When  grief  did  mine  enshroud. 

I  miss  thy  winsome  tenderness — 
Thy  music -tones,  so  charmed  to  bless ; 
I  nuss  thy  soothing,  fond  caress— 

Thy  sweet  lips  on  mine  own. 
Carrie,  my  child !  thou  wouldst  not  be 
Thus  mute  in  my  keen  agony. 

Again  I  am  aimu  ! 

Thon  hide  that  face  from  out  my  sight ! 
Its  radiant  smile  and  eyes  of  light 
But  mock  me  in  my  sorrow's  night— 

I  cannot  bid  it  stay.      "^ 
Too  like  it  is,  sweet  one,  to  thee— 
And  oh !  I  cannot  bear  to  see 

That  smile's  unbroken  ray. 
*  By  the  poet-painter,  T.  Bndnnnn  Bead. 


But  hush,  my  heart !    And  would  I,  then, 
Make  thee  a  child  of  grief  again, 
And  shroud  thy  boundless,  starry  kea 

In  Time's  bewildering  night. 
Ah,  no !  I  would  rejoice  that  now 
Ray  ever  round  thy  cherub-brow 

Beams  of  celestial  light. 

Freed  from  the  cankering  cares  of  life, 
Its  tears— its  bitterness— its  strife— 
From  all  the  ilia  with  which  is  rife 

This  chai^'ing,  mortal  coil ; 
Oh !  Bweot  forever  be  thy  rest 
In  tint  Elyaium  of  the  blest — 

Fair  Eden's  genial  soil. 

How  could  I  bear  that  thou  shouldst  weep  ? 
Thit  the  sad  angol,  Grief,  should  keep 
The  key  to  thy  dear  heart,  or  sweep 

O'er  thee  her  storm-clouds  wild  ? 
Oh !  let  me  weep  my  tears  alone ! 
Ne'er  shall  thy  lips  breathe  sorrow's  moon, 

My  own,  my  oi^el  child ! 

Then  while  my  aching  heart  is  riven, 
I  lift  it  weeping  up  to  heaven, 
Exulting  that  to  thee  is  given 

Eternal  iunlight  sweet ! 
A  sunlight  imaged  on  thy  brow, 
Which  doth  not  mock  my  misery  now, 

As  thy  love-glance  I  meet. 

I  look  into  thy  moonlit  eyes. 

Wherein  thy  soul  clear  mirrored  lies. 

As  heaven  looks  through  the  star-lit  skies, 

The  wintry  night  to  bless. 
In  their  deep  light  is  earnest  thought — 
Visions  with  inward  beauty  fraught 

No  longuoge  can  express. 

I  gaze  upon  thy  forehead  fair, 
Bhtidowed  by  thy  brown,  cluatering  hair, 
And  joy  that  is  not  written  there 

One  line  of  grief  or  pain. 
From  that  clear  brow  there  beams  a  smile, 
Which  sweetly  utters  all  the  while 

Mother,  we  meet  again! 

Oh  !  blest  forever  be  that  art 

Which  hath  reversed  the  words — to  part, 

And  back  unto  my  yearning  heart 

My  darling  child  hath  given. 
Around  that  face,  in  radiance  bright, 
Circleth  an  aureole  of  light — 

Adumbrant  sweet  of  hmvan. 


PAQUETA. 


BT  H.  DIDIMTTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
"Paqxjeta,  Paqueteta,  Paqnelc,"  I  called,  throw- 
ing the  Italian  and  English  diminutives  together  to 
express  more  strongly  the  smallness,  and,  I  may  add, 
prettmess,  of  the  little  being  whom  I  knew  was 
listening  for  my  voice.  Paqueta  sprang  into  the  room 
with  a  shower  of  laughter,  and  rolled  at  my  feet,  and 
took  them  in  her  hands,  and  embraced  them,  and 
said  that  she  was,  indeed,  very  happy.  Paqueta 
was  one  of  those  "  pets"  to  be  found  in  every  Creole 
family  of  Louisiana ;  and  which  seem  to  be  as  neces- 
sary to  the  completeness  of  the  establishment,  as  was 
the  fool  among  the  nobler  of  our  ancestors,  some 
three  centuries  pest.  The  pet  is  ever  a  slave,  a  little 
slave,  sometimes  full-blooded  and  jetty  black,  and 
sometimes  so  near  upon  white,  as  to  puzzle  the  eye 
to  find  a  trace  of  the  African  sun  in  its  complexion. 
It  is  adopted  from  chance,  or  whim,  and  grows  daily 
into  the  affections,  until  it  becomes  the  most  indulged, 
pampered,  spoiled,  cared-for,  and  idolized  thing  about 
the  house.  With  the  widest  liberty,  its  chains  hang 
in  the  air,  or  are  made  of  those  roses  which  the  good 
people  of  Greneva  put  into  Jean  Jaque*s  hands  when 
they  raised  a  monument  to  his  Emile.  Paqueta 
was  a  quateronne — ^a  light  quateronne,  of  exquisite 
features,  and  most  fragile  make ;  and,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  had  eight  years— eight  years  of  happi- 
ness to  her ;  for  she  knew  not  of  her  condition,  knew 
not  of  any  thing,  save  petting,  from  her  birth  to  that 
hour.  Thus  it  is  that  liberty  is  a  breath,  an  airy 
something  to  be  talked  of,  rather  than  enjoyed.  What 
liberty  have  the  poor?  Are  they  not  bound  to  labor, 
to  a  toil  which  is  ceaseless,  by  the  will  of  God,  even 
to  the  grave !  And  what  liberty  have  the  rich  ?  A 
change  of  place,  and  their  own  wills.  Better  it  were 
that  their  own  wills  were  bound  about  with  clamps 
of  iron  three-fold  deep.  Paqueta  was  born  upon  the 
feast  of  Easter,  and  thence  took  her  name — ^for  the 
French  call  Easter-day  "  Paque  ;*'  and  a  paque  it  was, 
or  a  festival  it  was,  from  her  bi  rth  unto  her  death.  Her 
hair  was  long  and  straight,  and  black  as  night ;  while 
her  eyes,  ox'cyes,  too,  were  deeply  blue  ;  as  if  nature, 
knowing  her  mixed  race,  were  willing  to  carry  out 
the  mixture  by  a  strange  compound  of  opposing  co- 
lors. Nothing  could  be  more  delicate  and  taper- 
ing than  her  fingers ;  and  her  tiny  feet  were  a  joy  to 
the  sight.  And  there  she  lay,  rolling  at  my  feet,  and 
looking  up  archly,  and  laughing— for  she  knew  what 
was  to  come  next ;  so  1  put  out  my  haod,  and  com- 
menced the  daily  lesson,  counting  upon  the  digits. 

"  Un,  deux^  troist  quatre^  einq."  I  had  under- 
taken to  teach  Paqueta  to  count  five — and  a  mighty 
task  it  was;  for  she  was  a  very  little  witch,  and 


knew  me  better  than  I  knew  myself,  and  feared  le«t, 
the  lesson  ended,  she  might  lose  her  interest  to  be 
whistled  down  the  wind.  Oh,  nature,  nature!  thou 
knowest  full  well  what  thou  art  about ;  and  dost  put 
into  our  breasts,  even  in  the  beginning,  the  ways  and 
means  of  winning  all  our  desires. 

"  Ufty  dmxy  troiSy  qyuUre^  eiTiq."  Paqueta  crooked 
her  little  fingers,  and  commenced ;  "  On,  d&uzj 
quatre — »on,  ee  n^ est  pas  juste  ;  nn^  qtiatrej  cinq-* 
— and  then,  with  a  fillip  upon  her  ear,  the  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-ninth,  she  sprang  away,  and  shouted, 
and  laughed,  and  crept  back  again,  and  rolled  at  my 
feet,  and  took  them  in  her  hands,  and  said  that  indeed 
she  must  learn,  and  thought  that  she  should  do  so,  if 
she  could  but  try  again.  And  thus  we  went  on,  from 
day  to  day,  Paqueta's  little  head  refusing  to  hold 
more  than  three  numerals  at  once,  and  even  those 
three  not  in  the  right  relative  position.  And  when 
Paqueta  became  weary  of  her  counting,  and  I  be- 
came weary  of  the  fillip,  she  would  steal  up  behind 
my  chair,  and  comb  out  my  hair — which  I  then  wore 
foolishly  long,  having  enough  of  it — and  fumble  in 
my  pockets  for  paper,  and  roll  my  locks  up  tightly 
to  the  skin,  saying  that  they  must  curl,  and  that,  as 
I  was  a  good  man,  I  must  buy  her,  and  she  would 
be  my  uice  little  barber  forever.  Buy  her !  And  so 
she  knew  that  she  was  a  thing  of  barter — a  thing  to 
be  bought  and  sold !  And  what  if  she  did  know  it — 
was  she  the  less  happy  for  her  knowledge — and  was 
she  other  than  we  all  are,  in  this  broad  world?  Who 
buys  the  maid,  trained  to  all  luxury,  sighing  for  po- 
sition !  And  who  buys  the  youth,  in  science  well 
instructed,  ambitious  of  a  name!  The  poor  are 
bought  daily,  under  every  sum  that  civilization  ac- 
knowledges ;  and  the  rich,  when  in  want  of  other 
purchasers,  sell  themselves  to  their  own  vices. 
Small  difTerence  is  it,  whether  the  price  be  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  or  a  promise  of  ease,  or  power, 
or  bread,  or  pleasures,  forbidden  in  this  life,  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  next.  So  Paqueta  was  not  so 
unfortunate,  after  all. 

Paqueta  loved  dress  above  all  things,  and  had  the 
taste  to  wear  it — ^the  French  part  of  her  composition 
— and  when,  on  a  gala  day,  she  appeared  tricked  out 
with  ribbons,  her  joy  ran  over,  and  sparkled  in  her 
eyes,  and  lighted  up  her  face,  and  babbled  from  her 
tongue,  and  played  in  her  feet,  so  airily,  that  she 
seemed  to  tread  upon  nothing.  She  loi'ed  admi- 
ration, too ;  and  no  punishment  could  be  devised,  for 
any  of  her  faults,  so  efiectiveas  the  forbidding  her  to 
appear  before  the  company  which  visited  her  mis- 
tress' house.  She  took  to  music  from  nature,  for  she 
was  bom  amid  the  sound  of  bells ;  and  at  the  Opera, 
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vbere  she  held  her  mistress'  handkerchief,  or  arranged 
ber  mistress'  train,  kept  time  with  her  head,  and  with 
her  hands,  and  with  her  whole  body — certainly 
Faqueta  was  not  unhappy.  I  muoh  doubt  whether 
she  ever  saw  a  more*  miserable  hour  than  that  to 
which  I  once  subjected  her,  in  an  honest  attempt  to 
teach  her  English.  She  began  with  a  right  good 
viil,  for  she  knew  that  the  lesson  was  to  be  a  long 
ooe^  and  would  not  be  got  over  with  the  counting  of 
five;  but  the  guttural  and  teeth  sounds  so  grated 
upon  her  ear,  that,  like  the  whetting  of  a  taw,  they 
made  her  sick,  and  I  gave  up  ray  project — the  more 
readily,  since  we  all  know  that  one  language  is 
enough  for  anybody;  and  more  than  enough  for 
most  of  us. 

Kext  to  dress,  in  a  woman,  comes  religion ;  and 
since  nature  is  ever  true,  and  ever  holds  to  her  first 
types,  Paqueta  was  religious  all  over.  She  kept  the 
fast-days  every  one,  eat  no  meat  upon  a  Friday,  and 
with  the  coming  of  the  Sabbath,  and  on  most  week 
days,  walked  at  her  mistress'  side  to  matins.  If  she 
came  away  with  little  knowledge,  she  came  away 
with  much  wisdom ;  for  true  wisdom  is  a  getter  of 
happiness,  and  her  happiness  flowed  from  her  reli- 
gion as  one  of  its  main  sources.  She  ever  wore 
about  her  neck,  hanging  to  a  narrow  ribbon,  a  small 
medal  of  the  size,  if  you  are  a  lady,  of  your  thumb 
nail ;  it  vras  of  bronze,  and  bore  upon  one  side  an  im- 
press of  the  cross,  and  upon  the  other  a  raised  figure 
of  the  Virgin.  One  day  I  took  it  between  my  fingers, 
and  asked  her  what  it  was ;  she  said  it  was  her  God, 
and  began  with  much  earnestness  to  tell  me  how  it 
came  into  her  possession.  She  said  that  it  had  been 
given  to  her  a  long  time  before,  so  long  before  that 
her  little  memory  could  not  run  back  to  the  precise 
year,  and  month,  and  day,  by  the  good  Father  Jo- 
seph, who  told  her  that  if  she  kept  it  safely  she 
should  never  die.  Never  die ;  pauvre  petite .'  What 
coold  Paqoeta  know  of  death,  except  as  a  place 
where  there  was  no  dressing,  no  eating  and  no  drink- 
ing, no  counting  of  five,  and,  more  than  all,  no  pet- 
ting? Yet  the  good  fiither  had  spoken  to  her  of 
death,  and  had  told  her  farther,  that  if  she  did  but 
pray  to  her  God  morning  and  night,  she  would  in  re- 
tarn,  receive  whatever  she  asked. 

"  And  did  the  good  father  tell  you  what  to  ask  for, 
Paqueta?" 

"Out,  fmonst0ur;  he  said  that  I  must  ask  for 
health,  and  nothing  more,  for  every  thing  else  I  could 
get  myself." 

A  right  good  fiither,  and  a  right  sensible  father  was 
Joseph,  according  to  my  thinking ;  for  the  little  Pa- 
qoeta throve  well  under  his  instructions.  Every 
morning  and  every  night  she  took  the  medal  from 
her  neck,  and  placed  it  upon  her  bed  and  knelt  before 
it  and  asked  for  health,  and  rose  with  the  conscious* 
De^s  of  possessing  what  she  asked  for.  Her  religion 
vas  a  reality,  and  if  it  went  not  far,  it  at  least  went 
some  way ;  and  there  was  an  earnestness  about  it 
which  sometimes  made  me  wish  it  my  own.  I  have 
many  neighbors,  and  perhaps  yon  are  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  others,  who  would  show  another  and 
a  better  ku^  with  one  half  of  Paqueta^s  faith. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Little  Paqueta,  nice  Paqueta,  sweet  Paqueta,  slave 
Paqueta,  my  pen  runs  riot  when  speaking  of  Pa- 
queta, heaven  bless  her  soul.  Thus  Paqueta  lived, 
and  breathed,  and  was  happy  during  two  whole 
years  under  my  eyes,  when  a  great  change  came 
over  her  life,  and  she  put  ofi*  the  bonds  oi  servitude 
never  to  resume  them  more.  Her  mistress,  who  had 
wealth,  and  who,  with  all  of  her  sex  among  the 
Creole  French  of  Louisiana,  looked  forward  to  a 
translation  to  Paris  with  much  of  the  expectation 
that  fills  the  breast  of  a  devotee  who  travels  toward 
a  "city  out  of  sight,"  removed  to  La  Belle  France. 
As  the  law  then  stood,  it  was  the  practice  of  those 
who  went  abroad  to  add  a  favorite  slave  to  their 
train,  as  a  readier  and  earlier  means  of  manumission 
than  the  statute  gave.  All  who  touched  la  belle 
France  returned  free ;  so  Paqueta's  mistress,  know- 
ing full  well  that  her  little  maid-in-waiting,  whom 
she  had  spoilt,  and  whom  every  body  had  spoilt,  was 
too  white  for  servitude,  was  too  white  for  any  thing 
except  one  long  Easter-day,  as  the  pagans  kept  it, 
put  her  among  her  baggage.  I  saw  Paqueta  on  ship- 
board, and  there,  standing  upon  the  deck  which  was 
to  take  her  forever  from  the  clime  of  which  she  was 
a  most  true  child,  the  wind  whistling  through  her 
hair,  and  her  tongue  garrulous  of  -the  joy  which 
childhood  ever  finds  in  all  things  new.  I  gave  her 
my  last  lesson. 

"Paqueta,"  said  I,  "never  trouble  yourself  about 
counting  five ;  if  you  should  ever  arrive  at  the  count- 
ing of  a  hundred,  you  would  be  none  the  better  for 
it ;  but  remember  always  the  good  Father  Joseph's 
gin  and  his  instructions— ^ood  bye." 

And  again  the  little  slave-girl,  so  happy  and  so 
beautifal,  rolled  at  my  feet,  and  took  them  in  her 
hands,  and  looked  up,  and  was  silent ;  for  the  long 
lesson  of  two  years  was  ended,  and  was  to  be 
washed  out  by  the  wetting  of  a  passing  sorrow  which 
I  saw  hanging  upon  her  eyelids. 

Ten  years  had  relied  away  since  Paqueta's  emi- 
gration, and  in  the  course  of  them  I  had  grown  more 
than  ten  years  older  under  this  hot,  quick-racing  sun. 
I  had  forgotten  the  long-haired,  blue-eyed,  Easter- 
born  quateronne,  with  her  mistress,  and  ten  thousand 
other  things  beside,  when,  one  long  vacation,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  having  just  got  through  a  dull 
history  of  Paris  in  twelve  big  volumes,  I  resolved  to 
see  that  great  heart  of  the  world.  It  was  in  King 
Philippe's  day,  when  the  Parisians  enjoyed  more 
rational  liberty  than  they  ever  enjoyed  before,  or 
will  ever  enjoy  again,  except  they  very  much  mend 
their  ways.  Now  any  thing  may  take  place  in  Paris, 
as  we  know  very  well ;  and  one  who  has  lived  there 
a  long  time  must  have  long  since  ceased  wondering. 
Paris  is  the  mother  of  civilization,  and  civilization  is 
a  Preteus  which  tunis  itself  inside-out,  and  upside- 
down,  every  day  throughout  the  week.  Paris  is  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  and  has  the  good  and  the  bad 
qualities  of  all  the  earth  beside;  so  that  no  one, 
wherever  bom,  is  at  a  loss  in  its  streets,  but  at  once 
feels  at  home,  and  leaving  it,  leaves  it  with  regret. 
,  Paris,  therefore,  is  as  infinite  in  its  incident  as  the 
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earth  is;  and  althongh  it  might  be  hard  to  find,  else- 
where in  Europe,  the  manners  of  two  widely-sepa- 
rated people  in  close  and  harmonioos  jaztapositian, 
yet,  in  Paris,  you  tread  upon  the  four  continents 
every  step  yon  take.  In  Paris  man's  intellect  is 
streSched  to  the  utmost,  the  best  fencer  takes  the 
prize,  the  hardest  fends  ofl*,  and  no  false  coin  passes 
for  true  metal ;  real  merit  is  recognized,  and  mind, 
polished,  sharp,  ready  for  eflective  use,  is  the  only 
nobility  which  ranks  one  higher  than  another. 
Therefore,  sir,  you  need  not  open  your  eyes  very 
wide  when  I  tell  you  of  Paqueta's  transformation  in 
Paris. 

I  had  been  in  the.  city  a  whole  month,  running 
about  in  every  quarter  to  see  the  world  of  art  col- 
lected within  its  walls^-and  twelve  months,  and 
twice  twelvemonths  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
for  the  Louvre  alone — ^when,  one  early  eve,  the 
light  yet  hanging  upon  the  house-tops  and  dropping 
down  upon  the  passengers  below,  I  discovered  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  moving  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
ray  own,  a  gentlemen  and  lady  whose  manner, 
whose  comeliness,  whose  air  of  full  content,  strongly 
fixed  ray  attention.  As  we  drew  near  to  each 
other,  I  saw  that  the  lady  was  possessed  of  a  rare 
beauty,  and  as  Frenchwomen  are  proverbially  plain, 
and  as  her  complexion  was  of  the  deeper  olive,  I  at 
once  said  that  she  was  from  the  Peninsula,  perhaps 
Cadiz,  of  whose  excellence  in  that  way  we  have  all 
read  so  much. 

The  lady  and  her  companion  were  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation,  when,  just  as  we  were  about 
to  cross,  her  eye  caught  mine ;  she  hesitated,  stop- 
ped, moved  on,  hesiuted,  stopped  again,  and  then, 
her  whole  face  lighting  up  with  a  burst  of  joy,  sprang 
forward,  and  seizing  both  my  hands  in  hers — 

"Ah,  have  you  foigotten  me!"  she  exclaimed; 
t(  mott  cher  ami,  mon  ancienami ;  have  you  forgotten 
Faqueta— little  Paqueta,  who  would  not  count 
five!" 

All  of  Paqueta,  as  I  had  taken  leave  of  her  upon 
the  ship's  deck,  came  back  to  me  in  a  moment,  and 
I  wondered  that  I  had  not  recognized  her,  enlarged 
as  she  was,  with  the  same  beauty,  the  same  heart, 
the  same  child-character,  raised  and  instructed  to 
fill  another  and  higher  condition  in  life.  She  was  so 
warm,  so  truthful,  so  full  of  recollections  of  the  early 
years  which  she  still  loved,  that  I  half  feared  she 
might  again  roll  at  my  feet,  and  take  them  in  her 
hands,  and  say,  **non,  ee  n'est  pas  juste;  un,  troisj 
STtfo/rtf-'—and  I  told  her  so. 

"And  now,  you  must  know  my  husband,  my 
Charles,"  said  she,  turning  to  her  companion  who 
stood  making  big  eyes. at  the  scene  which  was  en- 
acted before  him.  Charles  received  me  with  the 
polished  courtesy  of  a  Frenchman,  asked  for  my 
address,  gave  me  his  own,  and  said  that  his  wife 
received  her  friends  every  Thursday.  We  parted ; 
Paqueta,  a  being  of  impulse,  all  the  girl  again,  laugh- 
ing until  her  eyes  ran  over  at  my  perplexity,  which 
I  could  not  wholly  conceal,  and  I  promising  that  she 
should  see  me  on  the  morrow,  although  Thursday 
was  yet  two  days  off. 


On  ascending  to  my  rooms,  at  the  head  of  four 
lights  of  French  stairs,  dark,  odorous,  and  'which 
comfort  never  visited  but  to  die,  I  opened  my  note 
book,  and  commenced  the  jonmal  of  the  day.  I  am 
now  writing  from  it,  and  the  page  is  marked  "w^th  a 
flourish,  a  sort  of  out-breaking  animal  spirits,  to  show 
that  it  commemorates  one  of  the  happiest  incidents 

of  my  life.    "  Charles  R ;  so;  I  have  heard  of 

that  name  before.  He  is  something  already,  and  is 
young  enough  to  become  in  the  end  a  great  deal 

more.    Charles  R ;  he  must  be  a  feuilletonist  or 

a  politician,  an  attache  to  some  one  of  the  innume- 
rable parties  with  which  this  miserable  cpuntry  is 
cursed ;  for  these  are  the  only  names  that  get  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  Very  well,  he  has  won 
Fku]ueta— and  she  was  worth  the  winning.  Into 
what  a  noble  woman  the  little  minx  has  grown ! 
And  who  can  discover  a  trace  of  her  former  servitude 
about  her!  1  hope  he  knows  her  beginning;  and 
certainly  Paqueta  is  too  honest  to  have  concealed  her 
life ;  how  does  an  extreme  civilization  civilize  away 
our  prejudices :  and,  after  all,  condition  is  but  one  of 
the  positive  laws  of  men." 

On  the  morrow  I  called  upon  Paqueta,  and  found 
her  living,  with  some  elegance,  upon  a  second  floor, 
or  "flat,"  as  we  call  it  in  Edinbro'.  To  those  who 
have  been  in  Paris,  or  to  those  who  have  read  Pa- 
risian books,  or  books  written  elsewhere  of  Parisian 
life,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  what  a  "  second  floor'* 
is;  and  all  others  may  as  well  remain  as  they  are. 
She  received  me  with  her  whole  heart,  with  no  show 
of  her  changed  condition— which  was  to  me  like  the 
sudden  shifting  of  a  scene  in  some  melo-dramaiJc 
piece  upon  the  stage — and  sat  me  down,  and  at  once 
conuuenced  talking  of  Louisiana,  and  of  her  early 
life,  and  of  its  happiness,  and  sighed  that  it  could  not 
have  BO  remained  forever.  She  then  told  me  of  ber 
history  since  her  coming  into  France ;  how  that  her 
mistress,  who  was  without  children,  after  settling 
down  in  Paris  treated  her  more  as  a  favorite  daughter 
than  otherwise ;  how  that  she  had  masters  given  her, 
who  taught  her  ten  thousand  things  beside  the  count- 
ing of  five ;  how  that  her  mistress  had  died  two  years 
before,  bequeathing  her  thirty  thousand  francs;  and 
how  Charles  once  met  her,  and  loved  her,  and  tbcv 
were  married.  And  thus  she  ran  on  for  one  full  honr, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  delight,  the  same  Paqueta 
with  whom  I  had  trifled  away  many  a  pleasant  mi- 
nute ten  years  before.  Ccdum^  non  animum  tnu- 
tafitf  qui  trans  mars  currant.  While  we  Cfxiversed, 
her  husband  entered,  and  took  my  hand  with  much 
cordiality,  and  welcomed  me,  saying  that  his  wife 
had  told  him  of  her  having  known  me  in  America. 

"  And  did  y^u  tell  him  what  a  hard  master  I'was  ?" 

"Ah,  I  remember  the  fillips  perfectly  well,  and 
sometimes  think  I  feel  them  burning  upon  my  ears 
even  now,"  said  Paqueta. 

"And  the  little  medal,  your  god;  with  the  good 
Father  Joseph's  advice?" 

Paqueta^s  face,  for  the  first  time,  looked  troubled ; 
the  sunlight  left  it ;  and  I  felt  sorry  that  I  had  asked 
the  question. 

"  Charies  made  me  lay  the  medal  aside  the  second 
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day  after  oar  marriage ;  aad  as  to  praying  for  health, 
or  aught  else,  Paris  knows  nothing  of  that." 

Charlea  laughed,  and  said  "  that  he  had  been  long 
since  convinced  that  a  priesthood  vras  incompatible 
withi-iberty." 

Charles  R.  was,  as  I  had  supposed,  connected  with 
the  ''  press,'*  a  socialist,  a  believer  in  the  perfecta- 
hility  of  men-^of  Frenchmen  at  least— and,  in  theory, 
ail  organizer  of  Labor.  At  that  time  the  "  press"  had 
Qo  great  liberty  in  France ;  but  it  had  to  the  full  as 
much  as  it  deserved,  whatever  the  interested,  or 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  may  say  to 
the  contrary.  The  French  "press,"  when  it  has 
had  its  way,  has  done  little  else  than  to  overturn  a 
^vernmeat,  without  the  power  or  the  knowledge 
to  set  up  another  in  its  place.  It  is  not  best  that 
children,  or  the  unskillful,  should  be  entrusted  with 
edge-tools ;  and  a  people  is  to  be  educated,  through 
long  centuries,  to  a  fitness  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
liberty,  as  man  is  educated,  through  long  years,  to  a 
nmess  for  becoming  his  own  master.  Such  has  been 
the  pupilage  of  our  ancestry ;  but  such  has  not  been 
the  pupilage  of  the  ancestry  of  the  French.  In 
France  liberty  is  anarchy ;  and  so  it  is  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  the  Peninsula ;  and 
he  who  thinks  it  is  to  be  made  otherwise  in  a  day, 
might  as  well  pour  the  contents  of  a  library  at  a  fool's 
feet,  and  bid  him  rise  learned.  But  Charles  R.  and 
his  friends,  among  whom  was  Louis  Blanc — ^who 
looked  like  a  boy,  as  a  boy  indeed  he  was,  who  had 
achieved  something  beyond  his  years— and  Ledru 
Roliin — the  future  leader  of  the  Mountain,  which  he 
had  neither  the  ability  to  protect,  nor  the  courage  to 
fall  with — and  Proudhon— the  plausible  corrupter 
of  youth,  who  endeavored  to  persuade  France  that 
''  property  is  tbeft" — thought  much  and  talked  much 
of  the  liberty  of  the  "press,"  until  in  the  end  they 
got  it,  and  nude  such  use  of  it  as  we  all  know.  A 
loj  la  pTKS8€.  I  heard  that  cry  once,  and  thought  it 
the  most  conservative  and  the  best  lor  France. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  which  Paqueta  now 
breathed,  and  I  sometimes  thought  that,  for  her  soul's 
health,  it  was  no  better  than  the  servitude  from  which 
»be  had  escaped.  I  saw  her  oAen  during  another 
month  that  I  remained  in  Paris,  and  more  than  once 
with  a  deal  of  company  at  her  rooms.  'She  had  grown 
to  her  husband's  intellect,  conversed  fieely  upon  the 
lightest  and  gravest  topics,  and  performed  the  duties 
ot*a  hostess  with  cm  ease  and  propriety  which  flowed 
directly  from  her  native  good  taste;  it  is  so  with 
French  blood  every  where,  and  however  small  may 
be  \h&  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  Her  husband 
was  a  brilliant  feuilletonist ;  I  had  read  something  of 
bisi  pen  before  seeing  France ;  but  he  fotyid  more  ex- 
cellence in  his  wife  than  his  imagination  ever  linoned ; 
•ad,  as  a  proof  oi  it,  he  himself  told  me  that  his 
friends  said  his  articles  had  more  heart  in  them  since 
his  marriage. 

CHAPTER  m. 

When  Louis  Philippe  fled,  Charles  R.  harangued 

the  people.    He  would  have  thrown  the  red  flag  of 

Uk  old  republic  to  the  breeze,  and  have  followed  it 


to  the  world's  end.  The  French  have  grown  no 
wiser  since  Robespierre's  day ;  and  in  Robespierre's 
day  they  sat  around  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  modeled 
government  upon  the  anecdotal  garrulity  of  an  old 
gentleman  who  lived  some  two  thousand  years  ago. 
But  Charles  found  that  his  friends  were  in  the  Pro* 
visional  Government — one  of  whom  he  hoped  soon 
to  see  stealing  all  power  from  bis  associates — so  he 
acquiesced  in  Lomartine's  well-turned  sentences,  and 
consented  that  the  tricolor  and  a  poet  should  be  up- 
permost for  a  time.  Charles  entered  the  National 
Assembly,  as  a  member  from  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  and  took  his  seat  with  the  Mountain;  that 
great  party,  whose  history  is  more  terrible  than  that 
of  any  body  of  men,  either  of  ancient  or  of  modem 
days,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

"  The  Mountain !"  exclaimed  Charles  Jl.,  at  a  eon* 
versazione  which  I  attended  at  his  rooms ;  "  how 
oAen  do  my  thoughts  run  back  to  its  great  leader. 
Extremely  beautiful,  extremely  touching,  too,  are  the 
chapters  which  Michelet  devotes  to  the  history  of  the 
Purcelle.  She,  who  had  been  taught  neither  to  read 
nor  to  ^Tite,  but  who  had  learned  all  her  mother 
knew  of  sacred  things,  left. her  sewing,  and  her  spin- 
ning, and  went  forth  to  give  courage  to  men ;  to  give 
a  king  to  her  country;  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  con- 
quest ;  to  smite  victorious  armies  with  ceaseless  rout 
and  ruin,  urged,  sustained,  by  that  certain  knowledge 
of  being  called,  which  God  gives  to  all  the  chiefest 
instruments  of  his  dispensations — by  the  certain 
knowledge,  too,  of  the  quick  coming  of  a  martyr's 
death.  There  was  another,  of  a  sterner  sex,  appointed 
unto  times  more  trying,  who  equally  saved  France, 
when  three-iiflhs  of  France  were  traitors  unto  France ; 
who  alone,  of  all  the  faithful,  never  for  a  moment 
despaired  of  the  Republic;  who  assumed  nothing, 
claimed  nothing,  asked  for  nothing  for  himself,  but 
all  for  his  country;  whose  will,  of  a  wonderful  ener- 
gy, scattered  the  victorious  arms,  not  of  one  nation, 
but  of  combined  Europe ;  who,  from  afar  ofi*,  retired, 
sitting  in  his  narrow  chamber  over  the  cabinet- 
maker's shop,  blasted  with  the  breath  of  his  nostrils 
the  well-concerted  plans,  the  strength  of  despotism, 
and  delivered  over  France,  his  great  mother,  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  came  aAer  him,  triumphant,  un- 
contaminated  by  the  tread  of  a  single  foreign  foe. 
He,  too,  had  the  certain  knowledge  of  being  called 
and  appointed  to  a  purpose ;  and  the  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  quick  coming  of  death;  for  he  often 
spoke  of  it  as  a  fit  crowning  of  a  great  labor.  Robes- 
pierre a  coward !  He  who  spoke  daily,  as  of  old 
the  Athenian  spoke,  at  the  gage  of  life !  Death  was 
at  all  times  treading  hard  upon  his  footsteps;  and  did 
he  shun  it  in  that  last  hour  when  he  put  aside  the 
proclamation  which  was  to  give  him  the  victory? 
Many  have  been  the  martyrs  for  opinion's  sake.  To 
die  by  the  axe,  all  are  equal  to ;  to  die  by  fire,  most 
are  equal  to ;  but  to  die  misrepresented  and  misun- 
derstood, cheated  of  fair  fame,  with  another's  crime 
fastened  upon  us — ^to  die  taken  in  the  toils  of  an  ene- 
my, who  usurps  our  purposes,  and  gives  to  history  a 
lie  growing  with  each  new  teller'  of  the  story-^hla 
is  terrible.    Pardon  me;  I  could  not  but  say  thus 
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much.  I  judge  men  by  their  acts  and  words,  and  my 
opinion  hangs  not  upon  another^s  conclusions.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  read  all  that  has  been  most  ably  written 
about  the  revolution ;  in  all|  the  acts  are  the  same, 
and  the  words  are  the  same,  but  the  arrangement  of 
the  acts,  and  the  voice  given  to  the  words,  change 
with  each  several  narrator.  Neither  Thiers,  nor 
Allison,  nor  Miguet,  nor  Lamartine,  shall  speak  for 
me ;  the  prejudices  of  the  Englishman,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Frenchman  color  their  vision — I  am 
answerable  for  my  own.  When  will  History  listen 
to  the  defense  which  has  not  yet  been  heard !" 

With  such  sentiments,  it  was  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see what  would  be  Charles*  policy  in  the  Assembly. 
When  news  of  the  Revolution  of  February  came,  I 
thought  at  once  of  my  friend,  and  expected  to  find 
him  an  actor  amid  the  events  then  transpiring.  I 
watched,  and  saw  him  step  forth  among  the  foremost. 
I  listened-— even  at  this  distance— and  was  pleased  to 
hear  his  voice  among  the  ablest  in  debate. 

"Who  knows,**  said  I,  "what  Paqueta— who 
rolled  at  my  feet,  and  wished  to  be  my  little  barber 
forever — may  become  with  a  people  who  have  been 
democratic  in  their  belief,  and  monarchical  in  their 
sentiments,  since  eighty-nine?  One  has  as  much 
right  to  expect  sudden  promotion  in  France,  as  in  the 
East ;  and  a  slave  may  yet  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the 
Capets.'* 

Paqueta  was  equal  to  either  fortune ;  or  to  a  bet- 
ter, as  her  true  story — now  drawing  to  its  close — 
will  tell  you. 

We  all  know  the  weak  and  vacillating  policy  of 
the  Mountain  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  later 
Republic — if  that  may  be  said  to  have  had  any  stage 
at  all,  which  was  bom  to  die  so  soon.  Violent — 
without  strength ;  headstrong— without  wisdom ;  it 
moved— under  the  leadership  of  Rollin — straight  on- 
ward to  an  utter  ruin.  It  had  committed  itself  from 
the  b^inning,  to  all  the  impracticabilities  of  the  mo- 
dern French  mind.  The  ouvrier  Albert  was  the  type 
of  its  philosophy.  Ignorant,  stolid :  it  thought  that 
the  poor  were  the  only  class  in  society  to  be  cared 
for ;  and  that  true  government  consisted  in  setting  on 
foot,  and  in  keeping  up  an  endless  and  inextinguish- 
able warfare  between  the  beggars  and  the  rich.  The 
organization  of  tabor,  forsooth !  Labor  organizes  it- 
self; and  is  best  protected  when  the  magistrate  lets 
it  alone.  Charles  might  have  done  better  had  he  but 
followed  his  own  counsels ;  and  I  believe  he  would 
have  done  so,  had  he  not  entered  upon  his  public  life 
swayed  by  private  friendships  and  predilections. 
Certainly,  he  who  reads  the  history  of  his  hero 
aright,  will  find  no  such  half-measures,  no  such 
ideas  of  one  side  alone,  in  his  speculations.  But  the 
Mountain  walked  upoti  ashes ;  and  the  fatal  day  came 
in  that  sweet  month  of  June,  which  God  made  for 
love,  and  its  fruition ;  but  which  a  son  of  the  Re- 
public—stern and  honest,  yet  weak  as  the  rest,  blind 
to  the  future,  and  driven  by  a  necessity,  much  of  his 
own  making— has  marked  with  blood  in  his  country*s 
calendar.  I  was  thinking  of  Paqueta,  and  what  her  i>art 
might  be  in  her  husband's  ambitions,  when  the  rever- 
berations oi  the  fusilade  of  Paris,  the  cries  of  the  mas- 


sacred of  the  25th,  smote  upon  my  ears,  here,  thre« 
thousand  miles  from  the  scene  of  that  tragedy.  Thn« 
(ell  the  Mountain:  and  with  the  Mountain,  acd 
through  the  Mountain  fell  the  Republic ;  for  the  Ee- 
public  died  with  the  coming  in  of  the  Dictatorship, 
and  the  Mountain  rested  and  must  e\'er  rest  upon  ihe 
shoulders  of  the  poor. 

As  the  smoke  cleared  away,  amid  the  quietude  of 
death,  I  looked  around  for  my  friend ;  and  I  fount! 
him  listed  among  those  who— on  either  side — hsLi\ 
fought  for  a  phantom,  even  unto  the  bitter  end. 

Charles  R ,  laid  down  his  life  at  the  ba^ricad<^<, 

a  shame  to  that  leader  who  now  eats  pf  foreign 
bread. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

In  the  summer  of  *49,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine, 
who  had  grown  fat  upon  the  Black  Letter  of  the 
Profession ;  who,  for  twenty  years,  had  hardly  wen 
the  outside  of  our  parish ;  and  whom  I  had  suppo^d 
a  fixture,  so  fixed,  as  no  allurements  of  travel  couid 
draw  beyond  the  limit  of  his  daily  rounds  about  the 
courts,  came  to  my  rooms,  with  wonder  in  his  eye?; 
to  tell  me  that  he  was  about  to  leave  for  Europe ;  to 
visit  England,  and  France,  and  Germany,  and  Italy, 
and  the  Levant,  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  heaven 
knew  what  horrid  places  beside ;  and,  as  it  might  be 
that  he  should  never  get  back,  he  had  called  to  bid 
me  good-bye.  I  congratulated  him  on  his  new-bora 
propensity  to  rove,  and  said  to  myself,  now  here  is 
an  opportunity  for  learning  something  of  Paqueta,  of 
whom  I  have  dreamed  so  much  since  Charles^  Ksd 
fate.  So,  I  related  her  story ;  and  when  my  friend 
became  interested  in  it — ^for  he  had  a  bit  of  romance 
beneath  his  Law — ^I  asked  him  to  call  upon  her  in 
Paris,  giving  him  her  residence,  with  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  "  Madame  Charles  R ,  Nee  Paqueta.*' 

He  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  saying,  that  really- 
after  what  he  had  heard— he  should  himself  like  to 
to  know  what  had  become  of  the  fair  widow  of  the 
Deputy ;  then,  charging  him,  in  case  of  her  removal 
from  the  hotel  in  which  I  had  found  her,  to  inquire 
for  her  of  the  wife  of  the  commissaire,  wo  joiued 
hands  and  parted. 

My  fortunate  brother  went  abroad,  and  saw  a  part 
of  the  countries  he  had  enumerated,  and  returned  with 
this  tale  of  the  message  I  had  confided  to  hiin— 
mournful  indeed,  but  which  caused  me  to  love  Pa- 
queta more  and  more.  He  said  that,  on  arriving  in 
Paris,  he  soon  found  out  the  street,  and  the  niunber 
of  the  hotel  I  had  given  him,  and  put  my  letter  into 
the  commissaire's  hands.  The  old  servant  read  the 
address,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  crossed  himself,  and 
was  silent. 

"  Is  Madame  at  home  ?'* 

"  JVo»,  Monsieur ;  she  is  dead  !** 

The  wife  of  the  commissaire,  who  stood  near  by, 
within  the  corridor,  hearing  the  question,  came  for- 
ward and  asked,  whom  Monsieur  would  be  pleased 
to  see? 

"  Madame  Charles  R .'* 

"i1fonD»«tf.'*' exclaimed  the  little  woman,  also 
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crc^i^iiig  herself,  and  beginning  to  cry — ^*  Madame  i^ 
with  the  virgin  in  heaven ;  and  is  happier  now  than 
she  ever  -was  with  ns ;  though  Jean,  my  good  maa, 
knows  she  was  then  the  sweetest  nnd  happiest  angel 
a'  ive .    Did  yon  know  her,  Monsieur  ? '  * 

My  friend  gave  the  kind  woman  my  name,  and 
said  I  had  heard  of  the  Beputy^s  death,  and  he  had 
called,  at  my  request,  to  learn  something  of  his 
Widow. 

"  Eh,  I  remember  him  very  well.  He  loved  Ma- 
dame a  great  deal,  and  Madame  loved  him ;  I  think 
lie  was  her  godfather.  He  ^'as  here  in  good  King 
Philippe's  lime.  Mon  Dieu^  fno?i  Dieu  !  we  were 
well  enough  under  good  King  Philippe,  but  now  it 
i^  d  bos  this  and  a  has  that,  and  vive  this  and  vive 
that,  and  we  shall  never  have  done  until  we  have  cut 
every  body's  throat.  A  has  les  imetites,  say  I ;  poor 
3Ion.sieur  Charles  and  Madame  were  killed  in  an 
e'meitu."  And  then,  amid  many  crosses  and  many 
sobs,  »he  told  how  Paqueta  had  died. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  June,  1848,  only 
four  short  months  after  Lamartine  had  proclaimed 
the  Republic,  with  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  as 
its  watch- words — when  the  fight  raged  hottest  at  the 
Clos  St.  Lazare,  Paqueta  called  to  her  the  wife  of 
the  commissaire.  '*You,*  said  she,  *were  bom  in 
Pans,  and  know  all  its  streets  and  blind,  crooked 
ways;  be  quick,  put  on  that  dress,  and  go  With  me.* 
'I  thought  my  good  lady  mad,'  said  the  commi»> 
^aire's  wife,  *  for  she  stood  before  me  habited  in  male 
artire,  with  a  gentleman's  hat  upon  her  head,  and  the 
dcess  she  offered  me  was  like  her  ovm.  But  she 
looked  so  firm,  and  so  fearful,  too,  and  her  words 
were  so  hoarse  and  had  such  a  command  in  them, 
thai  I  obeyed  without  knowing  why.  » Now,  no  one 
^vili  know  us,'  said  Madame ;  '  do  you  hear  that  ter- 
rible cannon!  For  two  days  it  has  boomed  in 
my  ears,  and  in  all  that  time  Charles  has  not  been 
with  me.  My  God !  my  God !  they  are  slaughtering 
the  people  in  the  streets,  and  he  is  in  the  battle!' 
What  could  I  do?    The  little  creature,  so  sof),  so 


pretty,  so  mild,  so  loving  to  all  about  her,  looked 
like  a  giant,  and  I  hastened  after  her,  afraid  to  cry 
out,  afraid  to  say  any  thing,  as  she  rushed  ever  for- 
ward in  search  of  her  husband.  Where  the  noise 
was  greatest,  where  the  shout  was  loudest,  she  ran 
to  catch  it,  crying,  *Come,  quickly,  quickly.'  Oh, 
monsieur,  the  poor  people !  Oh,  monsieur,  the  blood, 
the  dying,  and  the  dead !  And  Madame  heeding  no- 
thing of  all  that,  but  still  crying,  *  Come,  quickly, 
quickly.'  Mon  Dieu,  Monsieur ^  a  has  les  imeutes! 
The  strife  grew  nearer  every  step  we  made,  the 
combatants  fleeing  and  pursuing,  grew  thicker,  and 
when  we  entered  the  Clos  St.  Lazare,  we  saw  the 
roar  of  the  battle.  *  Ah,  there  is  Monsieur  Charles  !* 
said  I.  Madame  sprang  from  me  at  the  word,  and 
was  soon  at  his  side  fighting  with  the  rest;  oui, 
monsieur,  fighting  with  a  musket  which  she  snatched 
from  a  falling  soldier's  grasp.  Monsieur,  quel  hor' 
reur!  I  could  neither  fly  nor  go  forward,  but  stood 
where  I  was,  and  watched  the  war,  until  I  saw 
Charles  go  down — ^and  then  Madame,  comme  un 
tigre^  sprang  upon  the  ouvrier  who  struck  him,  and 
was  avenged,  and  sank  not  to  rise  any  more.  Oh, 
monsieur,  quel  hor  reur. '^^ 

When  the  fight  was  ended,  and  the  smoke  had 
cleared  ofif,  and  quietude  had  returned  with  death, 
the  good  wife  of  the  commissaire  reclaimed  Paqueta'a 
body.  There  was  no  hurt  upon  it,  she  said;  and 
about  her  neck  she  found,  fastened  by  a  little  black 
ribbon,  a  very  small  bronze  medal,  which  she  had 
never  seen  her  wear  before.  And  now  she  rests, 
side  and  side  with  the  one  she  loved  so  much,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Pere  la  Chaise. 

Of  all  who  fell  upon  that  terrible  day,  Paqueta  was 
among  the  noblest.  She  fought  on  neither  side; 
knew  nothing  of  liberty,  of  despotism,  of  forms  of 
government ;  knew  only  her  love,  and  the  man  who 
kept  it,  her  life  and — her  death.  Generous  Paqueta, 
noble  Paqueta,  brave  Paqueta,  my  pen  shall  ever 
run  riot  when  speaking  of  thee— Heaven  bless  thy 
soul. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


BT  MISS  MATTIX  oaiFFITH. 


Thk  twilight  now  is  blashing  o'er  the  earth — 

The  west  is  glowing  like  a  garden,  rich 

^Vith  ronuiier's  many- tinted  blooms ;  the  flowers 

Of  earth  hold  up  their  fairy  cups  to  catch 

The  softly  falling  dew-drops ;  the  bright  stars 

Are  set  like  glorious  diamonds  on  the  dark 

Blue  drapery  of  the  halls  of  heaven ;  the  pale, 

Sweet  mooD,  like  some  young  angel  of  the  air, 

Floats  from  the  east  upon  her  silver  wing ; 

Eve's  golden  clouds  hong  low— and  thin,  white  mists 

Rise  silently  and  beautifully  up 

Through  the  calm  atmosphere.    Serenity 

And  loveliness  and  beauty  are  abroad 

O'er  the  whole  world  of  Nature. 


At  this  hour, 
When  all  the  dark,  wild  passions  of  the  breast 
Arc  hushed  and  quelled  by  Nature's  spell  of  power, 
When  every  way>vard  feeling  is  rebuked 
And  chastened  by  the  blended  influence 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  I  've  stolen  fOTth  alone 
Beneath  the  blue  and  glorious  sky,  to  hold 
Communion  with  the  golden  hours  now  gone 
Into  the  past  eternity. 

My  heart 
Is  very  soft  to-night,  and  joys  long  past 
t^hine  through  the  silver  mists  of  memory. 
Like  sweet  stars  of  the  soul.    My  brow  is  flushed, 
My  bosom  throbs,  and  blessM  tears  well  up 
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From  my  heart's  niuealed  fountaiji,  u  I  lee, 
Through  the  pale  shadomrt  of  the  yeari)  the  home 
Where  firet  I  felt  the  eveet,  bewildering  bliaa 
Of  new  exiBtenoe.    SofUy,  through  the  deep 
Green  foliage  of  the  grove,  the  beaotifol 
.  White  cottage  peeps  with  ite  thiek-bloommg  rmee, 
And  in  the  distance  the  still  chorch-yard,  where 
Repose  the  cold,  onthrobbing  hearts  of  those 
I  loved  in  childhood,  lifts  its  marble  shafts 
Beneath  the  drooping  willows.    I  behold 
The  shaded  paths  where  my  young  footsteps  strayed 
To  gather  wild  flowers  at  the  motning  tide, 
And  for  a  few  brief  moments  onoe  again 
I  seem  to  wander  throogh  the  dear  old  wood. 
The  birds  sing  round  me,  the  dark  forest  pines, 
Stirred  by  the  breeze,  make  music  like  the  low, 
Faint  murmurs  of  the  sea,  my  playmates  shout 
Beside  me,  and  my  mother's  music  call 
Of  gentle  love  in  in  my  ear. 

Oh,  there, 
In  that  sweet  home,  I  cherished  fairy  dreams 
Of  happiness,  and  all  my  being  wore 
A  glow  of  deep,  ideal  loveliness. 
My  vanished  childhood  rises  to  my  view 
In  pale  and  melancholy  beauty.    Life 
Since  then  hath  been  but  desolate.    Alas ! 
What  heart-chords  have  been  broken,what  bright  dreams 
Been  shadowed  by  the  hue  of  grief.    No 


The  Egeria  of  my  spirit- worship  hannts 

The  grove  and  wood.    No  charm  can  woo  her  back. 

She  will  not  hear  my  call,  she  answers  not 

The  witching  spell  of  fancy.    It  is  not 

That  Nature  has  grown  old.    Her  skies  are  still 

As  bine,  her  trees  as  green,  her  dews  as  soft. 

Her  flowers  as  sweet,  her  clonds  as  beautiful, 

Her  birds,  her  waves,  her  winds  as  mnsicjl 

As  when  I  was  a  child— Alas !  the  change 

Is  in  my  heart. 

Oh,  blessed  memories 
Of  home !  ye  are  the  worshiped  household  gods 
Upon  my  spirit's  altar.    Vanished  years  I 
Ye  are  the  dew-drops  that  my  spirit's  flowers 
Enfold  within  their  petals.    Years  have  passed 
Since  that  all-mournful  day  when,  with  a  sad 
And  breakii^  heart,  and  streaming  eyes,  I  led 
The  scenes  of  childhood,  and  went  forth  to  find 
A  home  amid  the  strai^er-erowds,  where  I 
Have  learned  to  wear  the  mask  that  others  wear. 
To  smile  while  agony  is  in  my  sonl, 
Yet  at  an  hour  like  this,  when  Nature  glows 
With  deepest  loveliness,  when  earth  and  heaven 
Unite  to  woo  my  heart  from  its  retreat 
Of  gloom  and  sorrow,  I  can  wander  back 
To  quench  my  faint  and  sinking  spirit^s  thirst 
At  young  life's  gushing  fountains,  and  forget 
That  I  am  not  once  more  a  happy  child. 


THE    BOY    AFAR    UNTO    HIS    SISTER. 


BT  LILIA5  MAT. 


Thksx  are  hearts  in  Northland  valleys 

Throbbing,  beating  wild  for  me, 
And  their  soul-love  yearneth  ever 

For  a  far-off  one  to  see ; 
And  the  heart-strings  of  a  sister 

Harpeth  all  their  melody. 
Wild,  sweet  lays,  for  her  lone  brother, 

In  her  joyness  and  her  glee. 

Oh,  the  ties  which  bind  me  to  her 

Keep  aglow  my  ardent  heart. 
Thrilling  it  with  pure  emotion — 

May  it  nevermore  depart ; 
Oh,  I  love  her  ever  dearly, 

Sister  kind  she  's  been  to  me— 
All  her  words  ore  golden  music 

To  my  heart-hopes  minstrelsy. 

Through  the  mellow  sunlight  glira'ring, 

Glinting  down  upon  the  stream, 
Voices  sweet  of  lovo-tonea  falleth. 

On  my  gorgeous,  bright  day-droam, 
And  I  fancy  forma  of  beauty 

Linger  then  anear  my  side— 
'Mid  them  all  I  see  my  sister 

Through  the  misty  visions  glide. 

In  her  love,  and  in  her  beauty, 
Softly,  slowly  doth  she  glide. 

O'er  the  pathway  of  my  day-dream, 
As  a  moon- beam  on  the  tide ; 


And  she  whispers  close  beside  me, 

Meekly  soA,  and  kindly  low. 
Words,  that  kindle  up  my  heart-hopes, 

Which  no  other  one  may  know. 

When  the  fairies  from  the  Southland 

Bring  from  far  the  meek-eyed  flowers^ 
Undine  trippeth  o'er  the  waters. 

In  the  rosy  June-day  honra— 
As  I  watch  her  mellow  glances 

Lighting  up  the  fitful  stream, 
I  shall  tell  fur  all  the  haloes 

Of  a  youthful  poet's  dream ; 

And  I  'II  gather  on  the  lea-land. 

By  the  hill-side,  in  the  grove, 
Gems  she  '11  prize  far  more  than  jewels, 

The  bright  flowers  which  /  love. 
With  the  dew-drops  heavy-laden, 

Sparkling  in  the  red  dawn  light, 
As  the  molten  glory  beamoth 

O'er  the  ebon  Avand  of  night. 

Oh,  my  heart  throbs  wildly  ever, 

In  its  loneliness  and  wo. 
And  I  long  me  for  the  summer. 

When  the  Southland  breezes  blow; 
Gladly,  quickly,  then  I  '11  hasten, 

In  the  bright  mid-summer  day. 
To  my  love-light  Northland  sister, 

In  my  childhood's  home  away. 
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Ox  a  splendid  summer  day  in  1846,  the  diligeooe 
was  rolling  along  the  great  highway  from  Antwerp  to 
Torohout  at  the  regular  hour.  The  horses  trotted, 
the  wheels  rattled,  the  carriage  creaked,  the  driver 
clocked  incessantly  with  his  tongue  in  order  to 
qaicken  the  speed  of  his  cattle,  dogs  barked  in  the 
distBQce,  birdb  soared  up  from  the  fields  high  into  the 
air,  the  shadow  sped  alongside  of  the  diligetace,  and 
daaced  along  with  its  peculiar  motion  amongst  the 
trees  and  bushes. 

Suddenly  the  conductor  pulled  up  not  far  from  a 
eoliiary  inn.  He  leaped  down  from  his  seat,  opened 
(be  door  o(  the  diligence  without  saying  a  word, 
slapped  down  the  step,  and  put  out  his  hand  to  a 
traveler,  who,  with  a  knapsack  in  his  hand,  descended 
to  the  road.  In  the  same  silence  the  conductor  again 
pat  up  the  step,  closed  the  door,  sprung  again  into 
his  seat,  and  whistled  gently  to  intimate  to  the  horses 
that  they  must  move.  The  horses  trotted  on ;  the 
heavy  vehicle  pursued  its  monotonous  career. 

In  the  mean  time  the  traveler  had  entered  the 
iofl,  and  seated  himself  at  a  table  with  a  glass  of  ale 
before  him.  He  \na  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
^ize,  and  aj^ared  to  be  about  fifty.  You  might  at 
the  same  time  have  supposed  him  to  be  sixty,  if  his 
rigorous  carriage,  his  quick  glance,  and  a  certain 
youthful  smile  about  his  lips,  had  not  testified  that  his 
soul  and  senses  were  much  younger  than  his  appear- 
aoce.  His  hair  was  gray,  his  forehead  and  cheeks 
covered  with  wrinkles,  and  his  complexion  bore  the 
stamp  of  early  age  which  excessive  exertion  and 
loDg-continued  care  impress  on  the  countenance. 
Vet,  at  the  same  time,  his  breast  heaved  with  vigor, 
be  bore  his  head  upright,  and  his  eyes  still  gleamed 
with  the  fire  of  manhood.  By  his  dress  you  would 
take  him  for  a  wealthy  citizen ;  it  had  nothing  pecu- 
liar, except  that  the  frock-coat  buttoned  to  the  throat, 
aodthe  large  meerschaum  pipe  which  hung  at  his 
breast,  bespoke  a  Flemish  or  a  German  officer. 

The  people  of  the  house,  having  attended  to  his 
demands,  again  returned  to  their  occupations,  without 
taking  further  notice  of  him.  He  saw  the  two 
daughters  go  to  and  fro,  the  father  renew  the  fire  with 
wood  and  turf,  and  the  mother  fill  the  kettle  with 
water;  but  not  one  of  them  addressed  to  him  a  single 
word,  though  his  eyes  followed  earnestly  every 
member  of  the  family,  and  although  in  his  frendly 
gtaoce  might  have  been  read  the  question— "  Do  you 
Bot  recognize  me  ?" 

At  this  moment  his  attention  was  caught  by  the 
striking  of  a  clock  which  hung  upon  the  wall.  As  if 
the  sound  had  painfully  afiTected  him,  an  expression 
of  disagreeable  surprise  appeared  in  his  countenance, 
and  chased  the  smile  from  his  lipi».  He  stood  up  and 
contemplated  the  unlucky  clock  while  it  went  sound- 
ing stroke  aAer  stroke,  to  the  number  of  nine.    The 


mother  observed  the  singular  emotion  of  the  stranger, 
and  placed  herself  in  wonder  at  his  side;  she,  too, 
looked  at  the  clock,  as  if  to  discover  what  he  found 
so  remarkable  in  it. 

"The  clock  has  a  pleasant  sound-^has  it  not?^' 
said  she.  "  It  has  now  gone  for  twenty  years  without 
the  hand  of  the  clockmaker  touching  it." 

"Twenty  years!"  sighed  the  traveler.  "And 
where,  then,  is  the  clock  which  hung  there  before  ? 
What  has  become  of  the  image  of  the  Virgin  which 
stood  here  upon  the  mantlepieoe.  They  are  both 
probably  broken  and  gone." 

The  woman  looked  in  astonishment  at  the  stranger, 
and  replied : — '*  The  figure  of  the  Virgin,  Zanna  broke 
as  she  played  with  it  as  a  child.  But  it  was  really 
so  pitiful,  that  the  priest  himself  had  advised  us  to 
buy  another.  Here  stands  the  new  one,  and  it  is 
much  handsomer. ' ' 

The  traveler  shook  his  head  dissentingly.  "  And 
the  clock,"  continued  the  hostess,  "  you  will  soon 
hear.  The  wretched  old  thing  is  always  too  late, 
and  has  hung  from  time  immemorial  in  the  lumber- 
room.    There !  now  it  is  just  beginning  to  buzz." 

And,  in  truth,  there  came  from  the  adjoining  room 
a  peculiar,  Croaking  noise.  It  was  like  the  hoarse 
note  of  a  bird  which  slowly  wheezed  out  "  Cuckoo ! 
cuckoo!"  But  this  extraordinary  sound  called  into 
the  traveler's  countenance  a  beaming  smile ;  accom- 
panied  by  the  hostess,  he  hastened  into  the  lumber- 
room,  and  there,  with  glistening  eyes,  gazed  on  the 
old  clock,  which  still  had  not  got  to  the  end  of  its 
"  Cuckoo !  cuckoo !" 

Both  daughters  approached  the  stranger  with  cu- 
riosity, and  stared  with  wonder  at  him,  their  largo 
eyes  turning  from  him  to  their  mother  full  of  inquiry. 
The  looks  of  the  damsels  awoke  the  stranger  to  con- 
sciousness, and  he  returned  to  the  room,  followed  by 
the  three  women.  His  heart  clearly  felt  very  happy, 
for  his  features  glowed  with  so  attractive  an  ex- 
pression of  pleasure  and  good- will,  and  his  eyes  be- 
dewed with  tears  glanced  so  brightly,  that  the  two 
young  girls  with  evident  sympathy  approached  him. 
He  seized  their  hands  and  said : — 

"You  think  my  conduct  strange,  eh,  children? 
Yon  cannot  conceive  why  the  voice  of  the  old  cuckoo 
delights  me  so  much.  Ah !  I  too  have  been  a  child, 
and  at  that  time,  my  father,  when  he  had  done  his 
work,  used  to  come  and  drink  here  his  glass  of  ale. 
When  I  had  behaved  well,  I  was  allowed  to  accom- 
pany him.  For  whole  hours  have  I  stood  and  waited 
for  the  cuckoo  opening  its  little  door ;  I  have  danced 
and  leaped  to  the  measure  of  her  song,  and  admired 
in  my  childish  simplicity  the  poor  bird  as  a  roaster- 
piece.  And  the  sacred  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 
one  of  you  has  broken,  I  loved  it  for  its  beautiful 
blue   mantle,   and    because   the   little  Jesus-child 
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stretched  its  arms  toward  me,  and  smiled  as  I  smiled. 
Now  is  the  child— myself— almost  sixty  years  old, 
with  gray  hair  and  furrowed  countenance.  Four* 
and-thirly  years  have  I  passed  in  the  steppes  of 
Russia,  and  yet  I  remember  the  sacred  image  of 
Mary,  and  the  cuckoo,  as  if  I  had  only  been  brought 
hither  by  my  father  yesterday." 
<'  You  are  from  our  village,  then  ?*'  said  Zanoa. 
"  Yes,  certainly,"  answered  the  stranger,  with  a 
joyous  precipitance.  But  this  announcement  had  not 
the  anticipated  effect ;  the  girls  only  smiledfamiiiarly ; 
that  was  all ;  the  intelligence  seemed  to  give  them 
neither  pleasure  nor  pain.  The  traveler  turned  to 
the  mother : — 

**  "Well,"  said  he,  "  what  is  become  of  Baes  Joos- 
tens?" 

"You  mean  Baas  Jan,"  answered  the  hostess; 
"  he  died  about  twenty  years  ago." 
^' And  his  wife,  the  good,  Mout  Felronella?" 
"  Dead  too,"  was  the  answer. 
''Dead!  dead!"  sighed  the  stranger;  "and  the 
young  herdsman,  Andries,  who  made  such  handsome 
baskets?" 
"Also  dead,"  replied  the  hostess. 
The  traveler  dropped  his  head  and  gave  himself 
up  to  gloomy  thoughts.    In  the  meantime  the  hostess 
"went  out  into  the  barn  to  relate  to  her  husband  what 
had  passed  with  the  unknown  guest.     The  host 
entered  the  room  carelessly,  and  awoke  by  his  noisy 
wooden  shoes  the  stranger  out  oi  his  reverie.    He 
sprung  up,  and  with  an  exclamation  of  delight,  rushed 
with  outstretched  arms  toward  the  host,  who  coldly 
took  his  hand,  and  almost  with  indifference  looked  at 
him. 

' '  Do  n^t  youeither  know  me  again,  Peter  Joostens  ?" 
cried  the  stranger,  quite  confounded.      ^ 

"  No,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  you," 
replied  the  host. 

**  No !  Don't  you  know  who  it  was  that  ventured 
his  life  under  the  ice  to  rescue  you  from  an  other- 
wise inevitable  death  ?" 

The  host  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Deeply  wounded, 
the  traveler  continued,  almost  moved  to  tears : — 

"  Have  you  actually  forgotten  the  youth  who  de- 
fended you  against  your  bigger  comrades,  and  sup- 
plied you  with  so  many  birds'-eggs,  that  you  might* 
make  a  beautiful  garland  for  the  may-pole  ?  He  who 
taught  you  to  nuike  so  many  pipes  of  reeds,  and  who 
so  often  took  you  with  him  when  he  went  with  the 
tile-burner's  cart  to  market  ?" 

"  Something  of  the  kind  floats  dimly  in  my  me- 
mory," answered  the  host ;  "  my  late  father  used  to 
tell  me  that  when  I  was  about  six  years  old  I  was 
very  near  perishing  under  the  ice ;  but  that  tall  Jan 
drew  me  out,  and  that  he  went  away  with  the  rest 
in  the  emperor's  time  to  serve  for  cannon  foddor* 
Who  knows  now  where  his  bones  lie  in  uncon- 
secrated  earth  ?  God  be  merciful  to  his  poor  soul !" 
"  Ah !  now  at  length  you  know  me !"  exclaimed 
the  stranger,  joyously ;  "  I  am  tall  Jan,  or  rather, 
Jan  Slaets." 

As  he  did  not  receive  an  inunediate  answer,  he 
added,  in  surprise  :— • 


"  You  recollect  the  good  shot  at  the  bird-shoot  iojr, 
who  for  four  miles  round  was  reckoned  the  be^i 
sportsman,  who  every  time  carried  off  the  prire,  and 
who  was  envied  by  the  young  men  because  the  girls 
showed  him  the  preference  ?  I  am  he,  Jan  Slaets  oi 
the  hill." 

"  Very  possibly,"  said  the  host,  incredulously ;  *•  at 
the  same  time,  do  not  take  it  amiss,  my  good  i«ir,  if  I 
do  not  remember  you.  Our  village  has  no  longer  a 
bird-shooting;  the  shooting-ground  is  converted  into 
private  property,  and  for  a  year  past  has  been  unoc- 
cupied, owing  to  the  death  of  the  possessor.'* 

Deterred  by  the  cold  reception  of  the  host,  the 
traveler  gave  up  the  attempt  to  make  himself  known  ; 
but  as  he  prepared  to  go  further,  he  said,  calmly  :— 

"  In  the  village  here  there  live  a  good  many  of  my 
friends  who  cannot  have  forgotten  me.  You,  Feter 
Joostens,  were  very  young  at  that  time.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  brick-maker,  Paul,  will  rush  to  my 
arms  the  moment  that  he  sees  me.  Does  he  yet  live 
in  the  clay  dale?" 

"  The  brick-yard  became,  many  years  ago,  a  prey 
to  the  flames ;  the  clay-field  is  cultivated,  and  bears 
now  the  finest  hay.  The  meadow  now  belongs  to 
the  rich  Mr.  Tirt." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  Paul  ?" 

"  Afier  their  misfortunes,  the  whole  family  went 
away.  .  .  I  do  not  know  certainly,  perhaps  he,  too, 
is  dead.  But  I  observe  that  you  talk  of  our  grand- 
fathers' time,  and  it  will  be  difllcult  to  get  answers 
to  oil  your  questions  unless  you  go  to  the  grave- 
digger.  He  can  reckon  up  for  you  on  his  fingers 
what  has  happened  for  a  htmdred  years  past,  or 
more." 

"  I  can  believe  that ;  Peter  Jan  must  have  reached 
his  ninetieth  year." 

»*  Peter  Jan?  That  is  not  the  name  of  the  grave- 
digger  ;  his  name  is  Lauw  Stevens." 

A  glad  smile  illumined  the  countenance  of  the 
traveler. 

«  God  be  praised,"  he  exclaimed,  ''that  he  has  at 
least  left  one  of  my  comrades  still  in  life !" 

"  Indeed !  was  Lauw  your  friend,  sir  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  my  friend,"  replied  the  traveler, 
shaking  his  head :  "we  were  always  at  loggerheads. 
Once,  in  the  heat  of  our  strife,  1  flung  him  from  the 
little  bridge  into  the  brook,  so  that  he  ran  great  ^i^k 
of  drowning ;  but  above  thirty  years  are  flown  since 
then.  Lauw  will  be  glad  to  see  me  ngain.  Give  me 
now  your  hand,  good  Joostens;  1  shall  often  «ome 
to  drink  a  glass  of  ale  with  you  here." 

He  paid,  took  his  knapsack  under  his  arm,  and  went 
out.  Behind  the  inn  he  took  his  way  through  a 
young  pine-wood.  His  interview  with  the  host, 
although  not  very  animating,  had,  nevertheless  iQ' 
fused  comfort  into  the  heart  of  the  traveler.  Me- 
mories from  his  childhood  transported  him;  me- 
mories at  every  step  crowded  upon  him,  and  gave 
him  new  life.  True,  the  young  wood  could  say  no- 
thing to  him  ;  in  its  place  stood  formerly  a  tall  pine- 
wood,  whose  trees  had  concealed  so  many  birds'- 
nests,  under  whose  shade  the  refreshing  bilberries 
had  ripened.    It  had  fared  with  the  wood  as  with 
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(he  inhabitants  of  tha  village— the  old  trees  had 
fBlIen,  or  were  cat  dowoj  and  a  new  generation,  who 
were  strange  and  indifferent  to  him,  had  taken  their 
places.  Hut  the  songs  of  the  birds  which'resounded 
on  all  sides  were  still  the  same ;  the  wind  murmured 
complainingly  as  before  through  the  branches;  the 
cricket  san^  as  it  used  to  do,  and  the  fresh  aroma 
of  the  wood  still  filled  the  air.  All  objects  had 
changed,  but  the  work  of  eternal  nature  had  continued 
in  it»  principal  features  the  same.  Thoughts  like 
thesw  arose  in  the  traveler's  soul,  and  now  glad 
and  inspirited  he  continued  his  way  without  looking 
up  from  the  ground  till  he  came  out  of}^e  wood. 

Here  opened  before  his  eyes  the  wide  extent  of 
fields  and  meadows,  amongst  which  the  brook's  sil- 
very thread  coursed  playfully  its  way.  In  the  back- 
ground, at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the 
pointed  spire  of  the  church  liAed  aloA  its  gilded  vane, 
which  gleamed  in  the  sunshine  like  a  morning-star ; 
and  still  beyond  it  the  windmill  whirled  its  red 
wing>4. 

Overcome  by  an  unspeakable  emotion,  the  traveler 
fitood  still — ^his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  he  let  his  knap- 
sack tall,  and  stretched  out  his  arms,  while  his  coun- 
tenance glowed  with  love  and  rapture.  At  the  same 
moment  the  bells  rang  for  Angel  us.  The  traveler 
fell  on  his  knees,  sunk  his  head  deep  upon  his  bosom, 
and  continued  thus  for  a  considerable  time,  immov- 
able though  trembling.  A  prayer  streamed  up  from 
his  heart  and  lips ;  this  was  evident  as  he  cast  his 
eyes  full  of  inward  thankfulness  toward  heaven,  and 
lilted  his  clasped  hands  to  God.  He  then  took  up 
again  bis  knapsack,  and  said,  with  his  gaze  riveted 
on  the  church-tower — ^'  Thou  at  least  hast  not  be- 
come changed,  thou  little  church,  in  which  I  was 
Inptized,  in  which  I  celebrated  my  first  communion, 
in  which  all  looked  to  me  so  wonderful  and  so  holy. 
Ye^j  1  shall  see  them  again,  the  Sacred  Virgin  in  her 
garments  of  gold,  and  her  silver  diadem ;  St.  An- 
thony with  the  little  friendly  swine ;  St.  Ursula  and 
line  devil  with  the  red  tongue,  of  which  I  so  often 
dreamed  I  and  the  organ,  upon  which  the  sexton 
played  so  beautifully,  while  we  sung  with  all  our 
hearts — 

*Ave  Maria 
Grutia  plena.'  '* 

The  last  words  the  traveler  sung  aloud,  while  a  tear 
trickled  down  his  cheek.  Silent  and  dreaming  he 
went  on  till  he  came  to  a  little  bridge,  which  led  over 
a  brook  into  a  meadow.  There  his  countenance 
brightened,  and  he  said  with  emotion — ^*  Here  I  first 
presjted  Rosa's  hand !  Here  our  eyes  confessed  for 
the  first  time  that  there  is  a  happiness  on  earth  which 
ieizm  irresistibly  our  hearts,  and  opens  heaven  to  the 
young !  As  now,  so  then  shone  the  yellow  iris  flower 
in  the  sunshine  ,*  the  frogs  croaked,  full  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  the  larks  sang  above  our  heads." 

He  went  over  the  bridge  and  said  Aloud  to  himself— 
"The  frogs  which  witnessed  our  love  are  dead; 
the  flowers  are  dead ;  the  larks  are  dead !  Their 
children  now  greet  the  old  man,  who  like  a  spectre 
returns  home  from  the  past  times.  And  Rosa,  my 
beloved  Rosa!  livest  thou  still?    Perhaps.... pro- 
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bably  married  and  surrounded  by  children.  Those 
who  stay  at  home  forget  so  soon  the  unhappy  bro- 
ther who  wanders  over  distant  lands  in  sorrow  and 
care.". . .  .His  lips  moved  as  if  he  were  smiling : — 
"  Poor  pilgrim !"  he  sighed,  '*  there  wells  up  again 
in  my  heart  the  old  jealousy,  as  if  my  heart  yet  re- 
mained in  its  first  spring.  The  time  of  love  is  long 
gone  by!....  But  so  be  it;  if  she  only  knows  me, 
and  remembers  our  former  relation,  I  shall  not  re- 
pent the  long  journey  of  eighteen  hundred  miles,  and 
will  then  willingly  lie  down  in  my  grave,  and  sleep 
by  the  side  of  my  ancestors  and  friends !" 

A  little  farther,  and  near  the  village,  he  went  into 
a  public-house,  on  whose  sign  there  was  a  plough, 
and  bade  the  hostess  bring  him  a  glass  of  ale.  In  the 
comer  by  the  fire  sat  a  very  old  man,  who  stared  into 
the  fire  as  immovably  as  a  stone.  Before  the  hostess 
had  returned  from  the  cellar,  the  traveler  had  recog- 
nized the  old  man.  He  drew  his  chair  close  to  him, 
seized  his  hand,  and  said  gladly — 

**  Thank  God,  who  has  let  us  live  so  long,  Baes 
Joos!  We  yet  remain  from  the  good  old  time. 
Do  n't  you  know  me  again  ?  No  !  The  audacious 
lad  that  so  often  crept  through  your  hedge,  and  stole 
your  apples  before  they  were  ripe  ?" 

"  Six-and-ninety  years  muttered  the  old  man, 
without  moving. 

"  Very  likely,  but  tell  me,  Baes  Joos,  is  the  wain- 
wright's  Rosa  living  yet  ?" 

(( Six-and-ninety  years!"  repeated  the  old  man 
with  a  hollow  voice. 

The  hostess  came  with  the  ale,  ond  said—'*  He  is 
blind  and  deaf,  sir,  don't  give  yourself  the  trouble  to 
talk  with  him ;  he  cannot  understand  you." 

"  Blind  and  deaf,"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  discon- 
certed. "  What  irrepairable  devastations  time  com- 
mits in  the  space  of  thirty  years !  1  walk  here  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins  of  a  whole  race  of  men." 

"You  were  asking  after  the  wainwright's  Rosa?" 
continued  the  hostess;  "our  wainwright  has  four 
daughters,  but  amongst  them  is  no  Rosa.  The  eldest 
is  called  Lisbeth,  and  is  married  to  the  footman ;  the 
second  is  named  Goude,  and  makes  caps ;  the  third  is 
Nell ;  and  the  youngest,  Anna :  the  poor  thing  is 
short-sighted." 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  these  people,"  exclaimed 
the  stranger,  with  impatience  ;  "  I  mean  the  family 
ofKobeMeulinck." 

"Ah,  they  are  all  dead  long  ago,  dear  sir!"  was 
the  hostesses  reply. 

Deeply  agitated,  the  traveler  paid  for  his  ale,  and 
left  the  public-house  with  a  feverish  impetuosity. 
Out  of  doors  he  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  eyes,  and 
exclaimed  in  despair : — "God !  even  she !  my  poor 
Ro«a— dead!  Always,  always  the  ineviuible  word 
—dead !  dead  !  Then  shall  no  one  on  earth  recognize 
me !    Not  one  kind  eye  shall  greet  me  ! " 

With  a  staggering  step,  as  if  he  were  drunk,  he 
plunged  into  the  wood,  and  pressed  his  throbbing 
head  against  a  tree,  that  he  thus  might  by  degrees 
recover  himself.  He  then  directed  his  course  to- 
ward the  vUlage.  His  way  led  him  across  the  soli- 
tary church-yard,  where  he  remained  standing  with 
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bare  head  at  the  foot  of  a  crucifix,  and  said : — "  Here, 
before  the  image  of  the  Crucified  One,  Rosa  gave  me 
her  word  that  she  would  remain  true  to  me,  and  wait 
for  my  return.  Sorrow  overwhelmed  us ;  upon  this 
bench  fell  our  tears  ,*  in  deep  grief  she  received  the 
gold  cross,  my  dearly  purchased  pledge  oflove.  Poor 
beloved  one !  Perhaps  now  I  stand  by  thy  grave  !" 

With  this  sorrowful  observation  he  sank  motion- 
less upon  the  bench,  where  he  long  continued  sitting, 
as  if  unconscious.  His  eye  wandered  over  the  church- 
yard, and  the  small  mounds  of  earth  which  covered 
the  freshest  graves.  It  grieved  him  to  see  how  many 
of  the  wooden  crosses  were  fallen  with  age,  without 
the  hand  of  a  child  troubling  itself  to  raise  again  these 
memorials  in  a  father's  or  a  mother's  place  of  rest. 
His  parents,  too,  slept  here  under  the  earth,  but 
who  could  show  him  the  spot  which  their  graves 
occupied  ? 

In  this  manner  he  sat  long,  sunk  in  gloomy  re- 
verie; the  unfathomable  eternity  weighed  heavily 
on  his  soul,  when  a  human  step  awoke  him  out  of 
his  dreams  It  was  the  old  grave-digger,  who,  with 
his  spade  on  his  shoulder,  came  along  by  ihe  church- 
yard wall.  Misery  and  indigence  might  be  read  in 
his  whole  exterior  :  his  back  was  bent,  and  through 
his  constant  labor  with  the  »pade  had  become  crooked ; 
his  hair  was  white,  and  wrinkles  ploughed  his  brow ; 
though  strength  and  spirit  still  spoke  in  his  eye. 

The  traveler  recognized  at  the  first  glance  Lauw — 
his  rival,  and  would  have  willingly  sprung  toward 
him ;  but  the  bitterly  disappointed  hopes  which  he 
had  already  experienced  held  htm  back,  and  inspired 
him  with  a  resolve  to  suy  nothing,  but  to  see 
whether  Lauw  would  know  him  again. 

The  grave-digger  remained  standing  some  paces 
from  him,  contemplated  him  awhile  with  common 
curiosity,  and  then  began  to  mark  out  a  long  square 
with  his  spade,  and  to  prepare  a  new  grave.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  he  continued  to  cast  stolen 
glances  at  (he  man  who  iwt  before  him  on  the  bench, 
and  a  secret  melancholy  joy  gleamed  in  his  eyes. 
The  traveler,  who  deceived  himself  as  to  the  ex- 
presjiion  in  the  grave-digger's  countenance,  felt  his 
heart  begin  to  beat,  and  expected  that  Lauw  would 
come  forward  and  name  his  name. 

But  the  grave-digger  still  continued  to  look  him 
sharply  in  the  face,  and  (hen  put  his  hand  into  his 
coat- pocket.  He  drew  out  a  little  old  book,  bound 
in  dirty  parchment,  to  which  was  attached  a  strap 
with  a  lead  pencil.  He  turned  round  and  appeared 
to  write  something  in  the  book. 

This  action,  accompanied  by  a  triumphant  glance, 
astonished  the  stranger  so  much  that  he  stood  up, 
advanced  to  the  grave-digger,  and  asked  him  in  sur- 
prise, '*Wbat  do  you  write  in  your  book?" 

»'That  is  my  affair,"  answered  Lauw  Stevens; 
"  for  a  confounded  long  time  there  has  stood  a  vacant 
place  in  my  list :  1  make  a  cross  by  your  name." 

"  You  know  me,  then  ?"  exclaimed  the  traveler, 
with  the  liveliest  joy. 

"Know  you?"  answered  the  grave-digger,  jeer- 
ingly  ;  "  that  1  cannot  exactly  say;  I  only  remember, 
as  if  it  were  yesterday,  that  a  jealous  fellow  flung  me 


into  the  brook,  and  nearly  drowned  me,  became  the 
wainwright's  Rosa  loved  me.  Since  that  time  many 
an  Easter  taper  has  burnt — " 

"  You!  *did  wainwright's  Rosa  love?"  said  thf 
stranger,  interrupting  him ;  "  that  is  not  true,  let  me 
tell  you." 

"  You  know  that  well  enough,  you  jealous  fool. 
Did  not  she  wear  for  a  whole  year  the  blessed  rin^ 
of  silver  that  I  brought  with  me  from  Scherpen* 
heuvel,  till  you  yourself  took  the  ring  by  force,  and 
cast  it  into  the  brook  ?" 

The  traveler's  countenance  brightened  into  a  me- 
lancholy emUe. 

''  Lauw  !  Lauw  !  the  recollection  of  the  old  times 
makes  children  of  us  again.  Believe  me,  Rosa 
never  loved  you  as  you  fancy.  She  took  your  ring 
out  of  friendship,  and  because  it  had  been  blessed. 
In  my  youth  I  was  rude  and  harsh,  and  did  no( 
always  act  in  the  best  manner  toward  my  comrades; 
but  should  not  the  four-and-thiriy  years  which  hare 
operated  so  annihilatingly  on  men  and  things,  hare 
calmed  down  our  evil  passions?  Shall  1,  in  the  odI}' 
man  who  has  recollected  me,  find  an  irreconcilable 
enemy  ?  Come,  give  me  your  hand ;  let  us  be  friends ; 
I  will  moke  you  comfortable  for  your  whole  life." 

But  the  grave-digger  drew  angrily  his  hand  back, 
and  answered  in  a  caustic  tone — 

''It  is  too  late  to  forget.  You  have  embittered 
my  life,  and  there  passes  no  day  but  I  think  of  you 
Is  that,  think  you,  to  bless  your  name  ?  You,  who 
contributed  so  much  to  my  misfortune,  may  easily 
guess." 

The  traveler  struck  his  trembling  hands  together, 
and  lifting  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  exclaimed^ 

"  God  [  hatred  alone  recognizes  me !  hate  only 
sever  Ibrgets!" 

"  You  have  done  well,"  coutiuued  the  grave-digger, 
"to  come  back  to  rest  amongst  your  departed  bd- 
cestors.  I  have  kept  a  good  grave  for  you.  When 
the  headstrong  long  Jan  lies  under  the  earth,  theraiu 
will  wa^h  misery  from  his  corpse." 

The  traveler  trembled  in  every  limb  at  this  rude 
jest.  Auger  and  displeasure  kindled  in  his  eye>. 
But  this  hasty  emotion  quickly  vanished;  dejection 
and  pity  took  their  place. 

"  You  refuse,"  he  said,  "  to  extend  your  hand  toa 
brother  who  returns  aAer  four-and-thirty  years ;  the 
first  greeting  which  you  give  to  an  old  comrade  i^ 
bitter  mockery  ?  That  is  not  well  of  you,  Lauw. 
But  let  it  be  so ;  we  will  »peak  no  more  of  Ihi^- 
Tell  me  only  where  my  late  parents  are  laid." 

"  That  I  don't  know,"  said  the  grave-digger;  "iJ 
is  full  five-and-twenty  years  since,  and  since  that 
time  the  same  spot  has  certainly  been  thrice  used  for 
new  graves." 

These  words  made  the  traveler  so  sorrowful,  that 
his  head  sunk  on  his  bosom,  and  with  an  immovable 
look  he  continued  lost  in  his  melancholy  thoughts. 

The  grave-digger  proceeded  with  his  labor,  but  he 
also  seemed  to  linger  over  it,  as  if  a  gloomy  thought 
had  taken  possession  of  him.  He  saw  the  deep  suf- 
fering of  the  traveler,  and  was  terrified  at  that  thir^i 
of  revenge  which  had  caused  him  thus  to  torture  a 
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fellow-mortal.  This  change  of  mood  showed  itself 
eveo  upoo  his  couatenance ;  the  bitter  mockery  dis- 
appeared frow  his  lips,  he  contemplated  for  a  momeat 
with  increasing  sympathy  his  afflicted  comrade,  ad- 
ranced  slowly  toward  him,  seized  his  hand,  and  said 
in  a  low,  but  still  heart-touching  voice — 

"Jan,  my  dear  friend,  pardon  me  what  I  have  said 
and  done.  I  have  behaved  cruelly  and  wickedly  to 
thee;  but  thou  must  remember,  Jan,  that  I  have  suf- 
I'ered  so  much  through  thee." 

"Lauw!"  exclaimed  the  stranger  with  emotion, 
and  shaking  his  hand,  '*  that  was  the  violence  of  our 
youth.  See  how  little  I  thought  of  thy  enmity,  for 
I  felt  myself  infinitely  happy  when  I  heard  thee  name 
ray  name.  And  for  that  I  am  grateful  to  thee,  though 
thy  bitterness  has  gone  to  my  heart.  Bat  tell  me, 
Lauw,  where  is  Rosa  buried  ?  She  will  rejoice  in 
heaven,  when  slie  sees  us  thus  as  reconciled  brothers 
stand  upon  her  last  resting-place." 

"How? — Rosa  buried!"  exclaimed  the  grave- 
difiger.  "  Would  to  God  that  she  were  buried,  poor 
thing!" 

"  What  meauest  thou  ?"  cried  the  traveler :  **  does 
Rosa  yet  live?" 

"Yes,  she  lives,"  was  the  answer,  "  if  that  terrible 
Tate  that  she  has  to  endure  can  be  called  life." 

"  Thou.terrifiest  me.  For  God^s  sake  tell  me  what 
calamity  has  happened  to  her?" 

"She  is  blind." 

"  Blmd  ?  Rosa  blind !  Without  eyes  to  see  me  ? 
Wo,  wo  i»me!" 

Overwhelmed  by  anguish,  he  advanced  with  un- 
oertain  steps  to  the  bench,  and  sunk  down  upon  it. 
The  grave-digger  placed  himself  before  him,  and 
said— 

"For  ten  years  has  she  been  blind — and  begs  hA 
daily  bread.  I  give  her,  every  week,  two  slivers  : 
and,  whea  we  bake,  we  always  remember  her  with 
a  little  cake." 

The  traveler  sprung  up,  shook  powerfully  the 
grave-digger's  hand  and  said — 

"  A  thousand  thanks !  God  bless  thee  for  thy  love 
to  Rosa !  I  pledge  myself  in  his  name  to  reward  thee 
for  it.  I  am  rich,  very  rich.  By  evening  we  will  see 
one  another  again.  But  tell  me  now,  at  once,  where 
Ko»a  is  to  be  found :  every  moment  is  to  me  a  hun- 
dred years  of  suffering." 

With  these  words,  he  drew  the  grave-digger  along 
with  him,  and  directed  his  steps  toward  the  church- 
yard gate.  Arrived  thfere,  the  grave-digger  pointed 
With  his  finger,  and  said — 

"See  there,  by  the  side  of  the  wood,  there  rises  a 
^moke  from  a  low  chimney.  That  is  the  house  of 
besom-binder  Nelis  Oom  :  she  lives  there." 

Without  waiting  for  further  explanation,  the  tra- 
veler hastened  through  the  village  toward  the  indi- 
cated spot.  He  was  soon  at  the  dwelling.  It  was  a 
low  hut,  built  of  willow-wands  and  clay,  but  on  the 
outside  neatly  white- washed.  Some  paces  from  the 
door,  four  little  children  were  playing  and  amusing 
themselves,  in  the  bright  sunshine,  with  planting  in 
circles  blue  corn-flowers  and  red  poppies.  They 
were  bare-fool  and  half-naked :  the  eldest,  a  boy  of 


about  six  years  old,  had  nothing  whatever  on  but  a 
1  inen  shirt.  While  his  little  brother  and  sisters  looked 
at  the  stranger  with  feur  and  shyness,  the  boy  let  his 
eyes  rest  steadily  on  the  unknown  one,  full  of  curiosity 
and  wonder. 

The  stranger  smiled  at  the  children,  but  advanced 
without  delay  into  the  hut,  in  one  comer  of  which  a 
man  was  busy  making  besoms,  while  a  womon  sat 
with  her  spinning-wheel  by  the  hearth.  These  peo- 
ple could  not  be  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  ut 
the  first  glance  might  be  perceived  their  contentment 
with  their  lot.  For  the  rest,  all  around  them  looked 
as  clean  as  country  life  within  such  narrow  space 
will  allow.  The  stranger's  entrance  obviously  sur- 
prised them,  although  they  received  him  with  kind- 
ness and  oflfered  him  their  services.  They  were 
clearly  of  opinion  that  he  wanted  to  inquire  his  way, 
for  the  husband  put  himself  in  readiness  4o  go  and 
show  it  him.  But  he  asked  with  evident  emotion 
whether  Rosa  lived  there :  and  the  husband  and  wife 
cast  astonished  looks  at  each  other,  and  could  scarcely 
find  words  to  answer  him. 

"  Yes,  good  sir,"  said  the  man  at  length:  "Rosa 
lives  here ;  but  at  present  she  is  gone  out  a-begging. 
Do  you  wish  to  speak  with  her?" 

"  God !  God !"  exclaimed  the  traveler.  "  Cannot 
you  quickly  find  her  ?" 

"  That  would  be  difficult  to  do,  sir :  she  has  gone 
out  with  Trientje,  to  make  her  round  for  the  week ; 
but  we  expect  her  in  an  hour's  time,  she  never  stays 
out." 

"  Can  I  wait  for  her  here,  good  friends?" 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  words,  before  the  man 
hastened  into  the  next  room,  and  fetched  thence  an 
easy-chair,  which — although  of  rude  workmanship- 
appeared  more  inviting  than  the  still  ruder  chairs 
which  stood  in  the  outer  room.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  the  wife  took  out  of  a  chest  a  white  cushion, 
which  she  laid  in  the  chair,  and  requested  the 
stranger  to  sit  down.  He  was  astonished  at  the 
simple  but  well-meant  attention,  and  returned  the 
cushion  with  many  thanks.  He  then  sal  down  in 
silence,  and  let  his  eyes  glance  round  the  room,  as  if 
to  discover  something  which  might  speak  of  Rosa. 
As  his  head  was  thus  turned  aside,  he  felt  a  small 
hand  gently  thrust  into  his,  and  his  fingers  stroked. 
He  looked  round  curiously  to  discover  who  bestowed 
on  him  this  mark  of  friendliness,  and  he  met  the  blue 
eyes  oC  the  boy,  who — with  heavenly  innocence — 
looked  up  to  him,  as  if  he  had  been  his  father  or 
brother. 

"  Come  here,  Peterken,"  said  the  mother ;  "  thou 
shouldst  not  be  so  forward,  dear  child." 

But  Peterken  did  not  seem  to  hear  this  warning, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  hand  of  the  stranger,  and 
look  at  him.  The  stranger  found  the  friendship  of 
the  child  unaccountable,  and  said — 

*^  Dear  child,  thy  blue  eyes  penetrate  deep  into  my 
soul.  As  thou  art  so  friendly,  I  will  give  thee  some- 
thing." 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  took  out  a  lit- 
tle purse,  with  silver  clasp  and  pearls,  that  changed 
color  in  I  he  light,  and  gave  it  to  him,  aAer  he  had 
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dropped  into  it  some  pieces  of  money.  The  boy 
^ased  on  the  puree  with  great  delight,  but  did  not  let 
go  the  stranger's  hand.  The  mother  approached,  and 
desired  the  child  to  go  away. 

"Peterken,"  said  she,  "thou  wilt  not  be  rude: 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  kiss  his  hand." 

The  boy  kissed  his  hand,  stooped  his  head  toward 
him,  and  said — in  a  clear  voice — 

<'  Many  thanks,  tall  Jan.'' 

A  clap  of  thunder  could  not  have  so  startled  the 
traveler  as  his  own  name  thus  pronounced  by  the  in- 
nocent child.  Tears  started  involuntarily  from  his 
eyes :  he  lifted  the  boy  upon  his  knee,  and  now  gazed 
deeply  into  his  face. 

**So,  dost  thou  know  me,  thou  blessed  angel !  me, 
whom  thou  never  saw'st  before  !  Who  taught  thee 
my  name  ?" 

"  Blind  Rosa,"  was  the  answer. 

"  But  how  is  it  possible  that  thou  hast  known  me  ? 
It  must  be  God  himself  who  has  enlightened  thy 
childish  mind." 

"O,  I  know  you  very  well,"  said  Feterken. 
*'  When  I  lead  Rosa  about  to  beg,  she  always  talks 
■of  you.  She  says  that  you  are  tall,  and  have  dark, 
iiery  eyes ;  and  that  you  will  come  back  again,  and 
bring  us  all  such  beautiful  things.  And  so  I  was 
not  afraid  of  you,  good  sir ;  for  Rosa  had  bade  me 
to  love  you,  and  you  are  to  give  me  a  bow  and 
arrow." 

The  child's  simple  confidence  made  the  traveler 
perfectly  happy.  He  kissed  him  hastily,  and  with 
tenderness,  and  said  in  a  solemn  tone — 

"Father — mother — ^this  child  is  rich!  I  will 
bring  him  up  and  educate  him,  and^  richly  endow 
him.  It  shall  be  a  blessing  to  him  to  have  recognized 
me!" 

Joy  and  amazement  overwhelmed  the  parents. 
The  man  stammered  forth — 

"  Ah !  you  are  too  good.  We,  ourselves,  thought 
that  we  knew  you,  but  we  were  not  so  certain  of  it, 
because  Rosa  told  us  that  you  were  not  so  rich  a  gen- 
tleman." 

"And  you,  too,  knew  me,  my  good  people  I"  ex- 
claimed the  traveler.  "I  find  myself  amongst 
friends.  Here  I  have  relations  and  a  family  .  .  . 
while  hitherto  I  have  only  found  death  and  forgetful- 
ness!" 

The  wife  pointed  to  a  smoky  image  of  the  Virgin, 
which  stood  upon  the  chimney-piece,  and  said-^ 

"Here,  every  Saturday  evenmg,  bums  a  light  for 
the  return  of  Jan  Slaets,  or  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul!" 

The  traveler  directed  his  eyes  in  devotion  toward 
heaven,  and  with  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  said — 

"  Thanks  be  to  thee,  O  God,  rich  in  love,  that  thou 
hast  made  aifection  more  powerful  than  hate  !  My 
enemy  has  shut  my  name  within  his  heart,  with  the 
dark  feeling  of  his  spite  ;  but  my  friend  has  lived  in 
memory  of  me,  has  inspired  all  around  her  with  her 
love,  has  kept  me  here  present,  and  made  me  the  fa- 
vorite of  this  child,  while  eighteen  hundred  miles 
separated  me  from  her.  O  God  be  praised,  I  am  re- 
warded to  the  full.'* 


A  long  silence  followed  before  Jan  Slaets  could 
subdue  his  emotion,  which  inspired  the  people  of  the 
house  with  respect.  The  husband  returned  to  hh 
work ;  but  held  himself  ready  to  hasten  to  the  sen-ice 
of  his  guest.  He,  with  little  Feterken  still  upon  his 
knee,  asked  quite  calmly — 

"Good  mother,  has  Rosa  lived  long  with  you?" 

The  wife — as  if  preparing  herself  for  a  long  ex- 
planation—took her  wheel,  set  it  by  his  side,  and  be- 
gan— 

"  I  will  tell  you,  good  sir,  how  it  has  gone  on. 
You  should  know  that  when  the  old  Meulinck  died, 
he  divided  his  property  amongst  his  children.  Rosa, 
whom  nothing  in  the  world  could  induce  to  marry— 
I  need  not  tell  you  the  reason — gave  her  share  wholly 
up  to  her  brother ;  and  only  asked,  in  return,  to  live 
with  him  during  her  life-time.  At  the  same  time,  she 
employed  herself  in  making  ornamental  articles,  and 
by  this  means  acquired  a  great  deal  of  money. 
There  was  no  need  to  leave  this  to  her  brother,  and 
she  employed  all  her  gains  in  doing  good.  She  at- 
tended the  sick,  and  paid  for  a  doctor  when  it  was 
necessary.  She  had  always  a  pleasant  W0rd  to  en> 
courage  the  suffering,  and  some  delicacy  to  ofier  the 
sickly.  We  had  scarcely  been  married  six  months, 
when  my  husband  came  home  one  day  dreadfully  ill 
of  inflammation  on  the  lungs  :  the  cough  which  you 
now  hear  is  the  consequence  of  it.  We  hare  (o 
thank  our  merciful  God  and  the  good  Rosa,  that  our 
poor  Net  is  is  not  now  lying  in  the  church-yard.  It 
you  could  have  but  seen,  dear  sir,  what  she  wholly 
and  solely  out  of  love  did  for  us !  She  brought  u» 
additional  bed-clothes ;  for  it  was  cold,  and  we  were 
wretchedly  poor.  She  sent  for  two  physicians  from 
the  next  parish,  and  had  them  to  consult  with  the 
doctor  here  on  my  husband 's  condition .  She  watched 
by  him ;  alleviated  his  sufierings  and  my  trouble  by 
her  affectionate  conversation,  and  she  paid  all  that 
was  necessary  for  food  and  medicine ;  for  Rosa  was 
esteemed  by  everybody,  and  when  she  requested  the 
ladies  of  the  estate,  or  the  peasantry,  to  assist  the 
poor,  she  was  never  refused.  Six  whole  weeks  was 
our  Nelis  confined  to  his  bed,  and  Rosa  protected  and 
assisted  us,  till  he — ^by  degrees — could  resume  his 
work  again." 

"How  I  long  to  see  the  poor  blind  one !"  sighed 
the  traveler. 

The  husband  raised  his  head  from  his  work  :  tears 
glanced  in  his  eyes,  and  he  said  with  emotion — 

"  If  my  blood  could  give*  her  her  sight  again,  I 
would  freely  spend  the  last  drop  of  it." 

This  exclamation  powerfully  affected  Jan  Slaets : 
the  wife  observed  it,  and  with  her  hand  gave  a  £<ign 
to  her  husband  to  be  silent.    She  then  continued— 

"  Three  months  aAer,  God  gave  us  a  child— the 
same  that  sits  upon  your  knee.  Rosa,  who  bore  it 
to  the  font,  desired  that  it  might  be  christened  Johan, 
but  Feter,  my  husbafid's  brother,  who  was  godfather 
— a  good  man,  but  somewhat  self-willed — insisted 
that  it  should  be  called  Feter,  after  htm.  After  a 
long  discussion,  the  boy  received  the  name  of  Johan 
Peter.  We  call  him  Feterken,  aAer  his  godfather— 
who  still  insists  on  its  being  so,  and  who  would  be 
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Biigry  if  it  were  otherwise ;  but  Ro«n  will  not  hear 
him  called  so :  she  calls  him  constantly  Jannekien. 
The  boy  is  proud  of  it}  and  knows  that  she  calls  him 
Jannekin  because  it  is  your  name,  good  sir. " 

The  traveler  pressed  the  boy  with  transport  to  his 
breast,  and  kissed  him  passionately.  With  silent  ad- 
miration he  gazed  into  the  boy's  friendly  eyes,  and 
his  heart  was  deeply  moved.  The  wife  went  on — 

"  Rosa's  brother  had  engaged  wilh  people  in  Ant- 
werp, to  collect  provisions  in  the  country  round,  and 
ship  them  to  England.  Trade  was  to  make  him  rich 
it  was  said,  for  every  week  he  sent  two  carts  to 
Antwerp.  In  the  beginning,  all  went  well ;  but  a 
bankrupt  in  Antwerp  reduced  all  the  gain  to  no- 
thing, for  poor  Tirt  Meulinck,  who  was  bound  for 
him ;  scarcely  could  he  pay  half  his  debts.  Through 
grief  on  this  account  he  is  dead.  God  be  merciful  to 
his  soul ! 

"Rosa,  after  this,  lived  at  Nand  Flinck's,  the 
shopkeeper,  in  a  little  room.  The  same  year,  the 
son  Karl — who  had  been  away  as  a  recruit — came 
home  wilh  bad  eyes,  and — ^fourteen  days  after — the 
poor  young  man  became  blind.  Rosa,  who  was  sorry 
for  him,  and  only  listened  to  her  own  heart's  sugges- 
tions, attended  him  during  his  illness,  and  led  him  by 
the  hand,  in  order  to  amuse  him  a  little.  Alas !  she 
herself  took  the  same  complaint,  and  from  that  time 
she  hos  never  seen  the  light  of  day.  Nand  Flinck  is 
dead,  and  his  children  are  scattered  about.  Blind 
Karl  iivee  at  a  farm-house  near  Lierre.  Then  came 
Rosa  to  live  with  us,  and  we  told  her  how  gladly 
wc  saw  her  with  us,  and  how  willingly  we  would 
work  all  our  lives  for  her.  She  accepted  our  invita- 
tion. Six  years  are  now  flown,  and  God  knows  that  she 
has  never  received  from  us  a  cross  word :  for  she  is 
herself  all  affection  and  kindness.  If  it  be  a  question 
of  doing  something  for  her,  the  children  are  ready  to 
fight  which  shall  get  to  do  it  first." 

"And  yet  she  begs,"  said  the  traveler. 

"Yes,  good  sir,"  said  the  wife,  with  a  certain 
pride ;  **  but  that  is  her  own  fault.  Do  not  imagine 
that  we  have  forgotten  what  Rosa  has  done  for  us : 
and  had  -we  suffered  hunger,  and  must  have  taken 
the  yoke  upon  uk,  we  would  never  have  obliged  her 
to  beg.  What  think  you  then  of  us?  Six  months 
we  kept  her  back  from  it ;  but  beyond  that  point  we 
could  not  prevail.  As  our  family  was  increa.sing, 
Rosa,  the  good  soul,  thought  she  would  become  a 
burden  to  us,  and  wished  on  the  contrary  to  help  us. 
It  was  impossible  to  hinder  her  from  it :  she  became 
sick  of  sorrow.  When  we  saw  that — after  the  half- 
year — we  gave  way  to  her  desire.  For  a  poor  blind 
person  it  is,  nevertheless,  no  shame.  At  the  same 
time,  though  we  are  poor,  we  do  not  make  a  gain  of 
what  she  earns  by  begging.  She  will,  ever  and  anon, 
compel  us  to  take  part  with  her ;  we  cannot  always 
be  at  strife  with  her,  poor  thing !  but  we  give  it  her 
double  back  again.  Without  her  knowing  it,  she  is 
better  clad  than  we  are,  and  the  food  we  set  before 
her  is  better  than  our  own.  There  always  stands  at 
the  fire  a  separate  little  pan  for  her.  See  here :  to 
her  potatoes,  she  has  a  couple  of  eggs  and  melted 
batter.    Of  the  remainder  of  her  gains,  I  believe. 


from  what  1  can  learn  by  her  words,  that  she  ia  lay* 
ing  np  a  little  hoard  till  our  children  are  grown  up. 
Her  love  deserves  our  gratitude,  but  we  cannot  op- 
pose her  will." 

The  traveler  had  listened  in  silence  to  the  whole 
relation,  but  a  happy  smile  upon  his  lips,  and  a  mild 
lustre  in  his  moistened  eye,  showed  how  mueh  his 
heart  was  moved.  The  wife  had  ceased  to  speak,  and 
occupied  herself  again  with  her  wheel.  The  traveler 
remained  awhile  sunk  in  deep  thought,  when,  setting 
the  boy  hastily  down,  he  advanced  toward  the  hus- 
band, and  said  in  a  commanding  tone : 

"Have  done  with  your  work." 

The  besom-maker  did  not  comprehend  his  mean* 
ing,  and  was  startled  at  his  unusual  tone. 
t**Give  over  your  work,  and  give  me  your  hand, 
farmer  Nelis." 

"Farmer?"  said  the  besom-maker,  astonished. 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  the  traveler;  "fling  the  besoms 
out  of  the  door ;  I  will  give  you  a  farm,  four  milch 
cows,  a  calf,  two  horses,  and  all  that  is  necessary 
for  housekeeping.  You  do  not  believe  me,"  con> 
tinned  he,  and  showed  the  besom-maker  a  handful  of 
money.  "  I  tell  you  the  truth,  I  could  at  once  give 
you  the  necessary  sum ;  but  I  respect  and  esteem 
you  too  much  to  offer  you  money.  But  I  will  make 
you  the  proprietor  of  a  farm,  and  protect  your  chil- 
dren both  before  and  after  my  death." 

The  good  people  looked  at  each  other  with  the 
tears  streaming  from  their  eyes,  and  did  not  seem 
rightly  to  comprehend  what  was  passing.  While  the 
traveler  was  about  to  make  them  fresh  promises, 
Peterken  pulled  him  by  the  hand  as  if  he  had  some- 
thing to  communicate." 

"  What  wilt  thou,  dear  child  ?" 

"  Herr  Jan,"  answered  the  boy,  "  see,  ihe  peasants 
are  coming  home  from  the  field ;  I  know  now  where 
I  shall  find  Rosa.  Shall  I  run  and  tell  her  that  you 
are  come?" 

The  traveler  seized  Peterken's  hand,  and  drew  him 
with  impatience  toward  the  door,  as  he  said, 
"Come,  come,  lead  mc  to  her!"  And  while  he 
made  his  adieu  to  the  people  of  the  house  with  his 
hand,  he  followed  the  child,  who  went  with  rapid 
pace  through  the  midst  of  the  village.  So  soon  as 
they  came  to  the  first  house,  the  people  ran  in  won- 
der from  shop  and  yard  to  look  aHer  them,  as  if  they 
were  something  extraordinary.  And  truly,  they  pre- 
^nted  a  singular  spectacle;  the  child  with  his  little 
shirt  and  bare  feet,  who  laughing  and  playful  skipped 
along  holding  by  the  hand  of  the  unknown  one.  The 
astonished  people  could  not  comprehend  what  the 
rich  gentleman,  who  at  least  seemed  to  be  a  baron, 
had  to  do  with  the  besom-binder's  Peterken.  Their 
astonishment  still  increased  as  they  saw  the  stranger 
stoop  down  and  kiss  the  child.  The  only  thought 
which  occurred  to  some  of  them,  and  over  which 
they  now  gossiped  at  every  door,  was  that  the  rich 
gentleman  had  purchased  the  child  of  his  parents  to 
bring  him  up  as  his  own  son.  People  from  the  city 
who  have  no  child  of  their  own  are  often  wont  to  do 
so ;  and  the  besom-maker's  Peterken  was  the  hand- 
somest child  in  the  village,  with  his  large,  blue  eyes 
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and  his  light,  curly  hair.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
extraordinary  that  the  rich  gentlemaa  took  the  child 
with  him  ia  his  bare  shirt. 

The  traveler  strode  rapidly  forward.  The  whole 
village  seemed  to  him  to  be  magically  illuminated ; 
the  leafy  trees  shone  ia  their  clear  verdure,  the  low 
huts  smiled  at  him,  the  birds  sung  with  a  transport* 
ing  harmony,  the  air  was  filled  with  a  balsamic  odor 
and  the  warmth  of  life. 

He  had  turned  his  attention  from  the  child  to  enjoy 
this  new  happiness.  During  this  time,  he  had  fixed 
his  eye  on  the  distance  to  transpierce  the  dark  wood 
which,  at  the  other  end  of  the  village,  seemed  to  close 
up  the  way. 

Hastily,  the  child  pulled  him  by  the  hand  with  all 
his  power,  and  cried :  , 

"  See  there! — ^there  comeft  Rosa  with  our  Trientje! " 

And  actually  there  came  forward,  by  a  house  upon 
a  great  by-road,  an  elderly  blind  woman  led  by  a  child 
of  five  years  old. 

Instead  of  rapidly  accompanying  the  child  the  tra- 
veler remained  standing,  and  contemplated  with  pain 
and  sorrow  the  poor  blind  one,  who,  at  a  distance, 
approached  with  unsteady  steps.  Was  that  his  Rom, 
the  handsome,  amiable  girl,  whose  image  still  lived 
so  young  and  fresh  in  his  heart?  But  this  contem- 
plation lasted  only  a  moment :  he  drew  the  child 
along  with  him,  and  hastened  toward  his  friend. 
When  he  had  arrived  at  about  fif\y  paces  from  her, 
he  could  no  longer  command  himself,  but  cried  out 
in  the  highest  transport — <'  Rosa !  Rosa !" 

The  instant  that  this  sound  reached  the  blind  one's 
ear,  she  drew  her  arm  from  that  of  her  leader,  and 
began  to  tremble  as  if  she  were  seized  with  a  fit  of 
the  ague.  She  extended  her  arms,  and  with  the  cry 
— "Jan!  Oh,  Jan!"  sprang  forward  to  meet  him. 
At  the  same  time  she  drew  up  a  ribbon  which  hung 
round  her  neck,  and  exhibited  wilh  an  agitated  mien 
a  golden  cross. 

The  next  instant  she  fell  into  Jan  Slaets*s  arms, 
who,  amid  unintelligible  words,  attempted  to  kiss 
her.  But  the  blind  one  prevented  him  gently  with 
her  hands,  and  as  this  wounded  his  feelings,  she 
seized  his  hand  and  said : 

"  Oh,  Jan  !  Jan !  I  swoon  with  delight .  .  .  but  I 
am  bound  by  an  oath  .  .  .  come  with  me  .  .  .  we  will 
go  together  to  the  church-yard. 

Jan  Slaets  did  not  comprehend  Rosa's  meaning, 
but  in  the  lone  of  her  voice  lay  something  so  solemn, 
and  at  the  same  time  sacred,  that  without  opposition 
he  complied  with  the  wish  of  his  friend.  Without 
taking  heed  of  the  people  of  the  village  who  sur- 
rounded them,  he  led  her  to  the  church-yard.  Here 
she  directed  her  course  to  the  seat  beside  the  cross, 
and  obliged  him  to  kneel  by  her  side  while  she 
said — 
"  Pray  with  me ;  I  have  vowed  it  to  God." 

She,  at  the  same  time,  elevated  her  clasped  hands, 
breathed  forth  a  warm  prayer,  and  then  flinging  her 
arms  round  her  friend 'b  neck,  she  kissed  him,  and 
sank  exhausted  but  smiling  on  his  breast. 

During  this  time,  Petorken  skipped  about  amongst 
the  villagera,  who  stood  in  wonder  about,  clapping 


his  hands,  and  crying  one  time  after  another,  "  That 
is  tall  Jan !  That  is  tall  Jan !" 

On  a  fine  autunm  day  of  the  year  1846,  the  dili- 
gence rolled  along  the  great  highway  from  Antwerp 
to  Tumhout,  at  Ae  regular  hour.  In  haste  the  con- 
ductor drew  up  not  far  from  a  solitary  inn,  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  carriage.  Two  young  tra- 
velers sprang  laughing  and  exulting  out  upon  the 
road,  and  stretched  their  arms  like  escaped  birds 
who  again  in  full  freedom  try  their  wings.  They 
gazed  around  them  on  the  tree^,  in  the  beautiful 
bine  autumn  air,  with  a  joy  which  we  experience 
when  we  have  led  the  city,  and  with  every  breath 
can  enjoy  free  nature.  At  the  same  instant,  the 
younger  traveler  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  fields,  and 
exclaimed  with  transport — "  Listen !  listen  !'* 

And  in  truth,  there  came  through  the  wood  the  m- 

distinct  tones  of  a  distant  music.    The  air  was  quick 

and  lively,  you  might  almost  fancy  that  you  heard 

the  accompanying  dance.    While  the  younger  one  in 

silence  pointed  with  his  finger,  his  companion  said  in 

an  almost  ironical  tone : 

<<  In  the  shade  of  the  lindens,  to  the  trumpet's  joyous  note. 
In  the  dince  a  f^uy  crowd  doth  exultuigly  flimt ; 
And  amid  all  the  throng,  like  ocean  wiives  flying, 
There  i«  no  one  who  thinketh  of  soAring  ana  dyiqg.*' 

"  Come,  come,  dear  Jan,  do  n*t  rejoice  thyself  so 
beforehand.  Probabl y,  they  ar»  celebrating  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  burgomaster." 

"  Nay,  nay,  that  is  no  official  joy.  Let  us  too  go 
there  and  see  the  peasant  girls  dance— that  is  so 
charming." 

"Let  us  first  drink  a  glass  of  ale  with  Peter 
Joostens,  and  ask  him  what  is  going  on  in  the  vil- 
lage." 

"  And  give  ourselves  up  to  the  unexpected  jollifica- 
tion, eh?    So  be  it." 

The  two  travelers  entered  the  inn,  and  thought  they 
should  die  of  laughter  the  moment  they  put  their 
heads  into  the  room.  Peter  Joostens  stood  erect  and 
stifi'  beside  the  fire.  His  long,  blue,  holyday  coat 
hung  in  rich  folds  almost  down  to  his  heels.  He 
greeted  the  well-known  guests  wilh  a  heavy  smile, 
in  which  a  certain  feeling  of  shame  manifested  itself, 
and  he  dared  not  move  himself,  for  at  every  naotion 
his  St  iff  shirt  collar  cut  his  ears. 

At  the  entry  of  the  travelers,  he  exclaimed  with 
impatience,  but  without  turning  his  head — "Zanna! 
Zanna !  hasten  thee :  I  hear  the  music,  and  I  have 
already  told  thee  that  we  shall  come  too  late." 

Zanna  came  running  in  with  a  basket  fiiU  of 
flowers.  She  looked  so  charming  with  her  crimped 
lace  cap,  her  woollen  gown,  her  rose-colored  bod- 
dice,  the  large,  golden  heart  at  her  breast,  and  her 
ear-rings.  Her  face  was  flushed  wi  th  the  bloom  of  the 
most  joyous  anticipation,  and  resembled  a  rose  which 
opens  its  closed  bud. 

**  A  beautiful  peony  which  blows  on  a  fine  summer 
day,"  observed  the  younger  companion. 

Zanna  had  fetched  the  two  desired  glasses 'of  ale, 
and  now  hastened  out  of  the  door  with  her  flowers, 
singing  and  laughing.  Still  more  impatiently  shouted 
Peter  Joostens  with  all  Us  might : 
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*^  Lisbeth !  if  ihovL  dost  not  come  directly,  I  will  go 
away  without  thee,  as  sure  as  I  stand  here.'* 

An  old  clock  which  hung  by  the  wall  pointed  at 
the  same  instant  to  nine,  and  struck  with  a  hoarse 
tone,  "Cuckoo!  cuckoo !*' 

"What  wretched  taste  is  that!"  said  one  of  the 
travelers ;  "  have  you  sold  the  handsome  clock,  and 
hung  this  up  to  plague  yourselves  the  whole  year 
through  with  its  death-note?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  host,  smiling;  "make  your- 
self merry,  at  your  pleasure,  over  this  bird ;  it  brings 
me  in  yearly  fifty  Dutch  guilder*— a  good  crop  that 
needs  no  tillage." 

Four  cannon  shots  were  heard  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  O  heavens !"  shrieked  Peter  Joostens ;  "  the  feast 
has  begun.  The  women  take  my  life  with  their 
honting  here  and  there." 

"  But,  Peter  Jooetens,"  asked  one  of  the  travelers, 
"  what  is  this  that  is  going  on  in  the  village  ?  Is  it 
the  wake?— that  would  be  odd  on  a  Thursday— or  is 
the  king  comjng  to  the  village  ?" 

"It  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing,"  replied  the 
hobi;  "it  is  an  unheard-of  thing.  If  you  knew  the 
story,  you  might  fill  a  whole  book  with  it,  without 
any  invention.  Ahd  the  old  cuckoo  here  has  its 
place  in  Blind  Rosa's  story." 

"BUn#  Rosa!"  s^d  the  younger  traveler,  aston- 
ished ;  "  what  a  charming  title !  That  would  make 
a  fine  counterpart  to  « The  Sick  Youth.'  " 

"  Nay,  that  wont  do,"  said  the  elder ;  "  if  we  go 
out  together  to  collect  material  for  stories,  we  must 
hoaorably  divide  the  spoil." 

"Well,  we  can  hereafter  draw  lots  for  it,"  said 
the  younger,  half  regretfully. 

"In  the  meantime,"  observed  the  elder,  "we 
actually  know  nothing.  Pull  down  your  detestable 
i^hift  collar  from  your  ears,  Peter  Joostens,  and  begin 
sod  regularly  tell  us  all;  and  for  your  reward  you 
shall  have  a  book  as  sooi^as  it  is  printed." 

"Now  I  have  no  time  for  it,"  answered  the 
host;  "I  hear  my  wife  coming  down  stairs;  but 
come  along  with  us  to  the  village,  and  on  the  way  I 
will  tell  you  why  the  cannon^are  fired  and  the  music 
plays," 

The  hostess  entered  the  room,  and  dazzled  the 
travelers'  eyes  by  her  dress,  so  did  it  blaze  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  She  rushed  up  to  her  hus- 
band, pulled  up  his  shirt  collar  again  higher  than 
ever,  took  his  arm,  and  issued  out  of  doors  with  him. 
The  two  travelers  accompanied  them,  and  Peter 
Joostens  related  on  the  way  to  his  attentive  hearers 
the  whole  story  of  Tall  Jan  and  Blind  Rosa ;  and 
though  he  had  almost  talked  himself  out  of  breath, 
he  became  besieged  with  all  sorts  of  questions. 

They  learned  of  him,  however,  that  Herr  Slaets 
bought  of  him  the  old  cuckoo  clock,  that  it  might 
haog  in  its  former  place  in  the  inn ;  that  tall  Jan  had 
been  four-and-thirty  years  in  Russia,  and  in  the  fur 
trade  had  become  a  very  rich  man.  That  he  had 
bought  an  estate,  and  meant  to  live  upon  it  with 
Blind  Q/osa  and  the  besom-maker  Nelis's  family, 
whoM  children  he  had  already  adopted.    That  he 


had  given  the  grave-digger  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  ;  and,  finally,  that  this  evening  there  was  to 
be  held  a  grand  folks-feast  on  the  estate,  for  which 
occasion  a  whole  calf  was  to  be  roasted,  and  two 
whole  copper-fulls  of  rice  furmety  to  be  boiled. 

Peter  Joostens  ceased  as  they  came  behind  a 
house  upon  a  great  by-road.  And  now  the  travelers 
listened  no  longer,  for  they  were  resolved  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  see  all  the  gayety  which  oflbred  itself  to 
their  gaze. 

All  the  houses  in  the  village  were  adorned  with 
green  boughs,  bound  together  with  garlands  of  white 
and  many-colored  flowers,  and  between  these,  over 
the  heads  of  the  spectators,  hung  every  where  fes- 
toons, with  small  lamps  and  with  large  red  letters. 
Here  and  there  stood  a  stately  May-pole,  with  hun- 
dreds of  little  flags  glittering  with  tinsel,  and  adorned 
with  garlands  of  bird's-eggs  and  pieces  of  glass. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  way  the  boys  and  girls  had 
laid  wreaths  of  flowers  upon  silver- white  sand,  and 
bound  them  together  at  regular  distances,  showing 
the  alternating  initials  J.  and  R.  for  Jan  and  Rosa, 
the  invention  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Amongst  all  this  ornament  thronged  a  swarm  of 
spectators  from  the  neighboring  villages  to  witness 
this  extraordinary  wedding.  The  young  travelers 
went  from  one  group  to  another,  and  listened  to  what 
the  people  said.  But  before  the  procession,  which 
came  over  the  fields,  arrived  at  the  village,  they  has- 
tened to  the  church,  and  placed  themselves. in  front 
of  it  on  a  mound,  so  that  they  might  overlook  the 
whole. 

They  beheld  the  procession  with  a  feeling  almost 
bordering  on  veneration  .  .  .  and  it  really  was  so 
beautiful  and  touching  that  the  heart  of  the  younger 
one  beat  with  poetic  rapture.  More  than  sixty  young 
girls  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age,  came  clad  in 
white,  and  with  childhood's  enchanting  smile,  like 
little  bright  clouds  floating  through  the  azure  heaven. 
Upon  their  free  locks,  hanging  around  their  fresh 
countenances,  rested  garlands  of  monthly  roses, 
which  seemed  to  contend  in  beauty  with  the  vermeil 
lips  of  the  children. 

"  It  is  like  a  saga  of  Andersen's,"  said  the  younger 
of  the  companions;  "the  sylphs  have  quitted  the 
bosoms  of  the  flowers.  Innocence  and  simplicity, 
youth  and  joy  .  .  .  what  an  enchanting  picture !" 

"Ah,  ah!"  said  the  other,  "there  come  the 
peonies !  and  Zanna  Joostens  goes  first." 

But  the  younger  one  was  too  much  afllected  to  no- 
tice this  unpoetic  speech.  He  gazed  with  delight  on 
the  taller  maidens,  who  in  full  splendor,  beaming 
with  life  and  health,  followed  the  lesser  ones.  What 
a  train  of  full-grown  young  women  in  snow-white 
lace  caps !  How  their  blushes  added  to  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  countenances !  How  enchanting  was 
the  modest  smile  abdut  their  lips,  resembling  the 
gentle  curling  of  the  waters  which  the  zephyr  on  a 
summer's  evening  produces  on  the  surface  of  an  in- 
land lake. 

Ah  I  there  comes  Blind  Rosa  with  Herr  Slaets,  her 
bridegroom!  How  happy  she  must  be!  She  has 
suffered  so  much !    She  has  been  reduced  even  to 
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the  beggar's  staff.  For  four-and-tbirty  years  she 
has  succored  and  nourished  her  soul  with  a  hope  that 
she  herself  regarded  as  vain  .  .  .  and  now  he  is  there, 
the  friend  of  her  childhood,  of  her  youth.  Led  by 
his  hand,  she  now  approaches  the  altar  of  that  God 
who  has  heard  her  prayers.  Now  shall  the  vow 
made  by  the  cross  in  the  church-yard  be  accom- 
pli^ed,  and  she  shall  become  Jan  Slaet's  wife.  On 
her  breast  glitters  the  simple  gold  cross  which  Tall 
Jan  gave  her.  Now  she  listens  to  the  joyful  con- 
gratulations, to  the  song  and  music  .which  celebrate 
his  return.  She  trembles  with  emotion,  and  presses 
his  arm  closer  to  her  side,  as  if  she  doubted  whether 
her  happiness  was  real. 

AAer  them  came  Nelis  with  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren; they  are  all  clad  as  wealthy  peasantry.  The 
parents  go  forward  with  bowed  heads,  and  wipe  the 
tears  of  wonder  and  thankfulness  from  their  eyes,  so 
often  as  they  look  upon  their  blind  benefactress. 
Peterken  bears  his  head  proudly  erect,  and  shakes  his 
light  locks,  which  play  about  his  neck.  He  leads  his 
sister  by  the  hand. 

But  what  troop  is  that  ?  The  remnant  of  the  camp 
which  the  power  of  time  has  laid  waste.  About 
twenty  men  followed  the  children  of  Nelis.  They 
really  present  a  singular  spectacle ;  they  are  all  gray- 
haired  men  or  bald.  Most  of  them  support  them- 
selves on  their  staves ;  two  go  on  crutches,  one  is 
blind  and  deaf,  and  all  are  so  worn  out  and  exhausted 
by  long  years  of  weary  labor,  that  one  might  imagine 


that  death  had  by  force  brought  them  again  from 
their  graves. 

Lauw  Stevens  went  first,  and  stooped  so  that  his 
hands  nearly  touched  the  g^und ;  blind  Baes  from 
Plogen  supported  himself  on  the  miller's  grandfather. 
These  old  men  constituted  the  remains  of  the  gene- 
ration which  lived  when  tall  Jan  flourished  in  the 
village,  and  by  his  youthful  courage  always  asserted 
for  himself  the  first  place.  Ai^er  them  came  the 
people  of  the  village,  men  and  women,  who  were  in- 
vited to  the  wedding. 

The  train  entered  the  church  ...  the  oi;gan  was 
beard  accompanying  the  solemn  hymn.  The  younger 
traveler  dnew  his  companion  aside  in  the  church- 
yard. He  stooped  down,  turned  round,  and  presented 
to  the  other  his  closed  hand,  out  of  which  the  ends 
of  two  bents  of  grass  protruded. 

"  In  such  haste  ?  why  so  ?"  asked  the  other. 
"Proceed,"   said   the   younger;    "the    subject 
pleases  me,  and  I  would  willingly  know  whether  it 
will  fall  to  me  or  not.'* 

The  elder  one  drew  a  bent ;  the  younger  let  his  foil 
upon  the  ground,  and  sighed,  "  I  have  lost !" 

This  is  the  reason,  good  reader,  why  the  elder  of 
the  travelers  has  told  you  the  story  of  Blind  Rosa. 
It  is  a  pity ;  for  otherwise  you  would  have  read  in 
beautiful  poetry,  what  you  have  now  read  in  prose. 
But  fortune  another  time  may  be  more  auspicious  to 
you. 


I    DREAM    OF    ALL    THINGS    BEAUTIFUL. 
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I  BBBAM  of  all  things  beautiful— 

The  glad,  bright  stars  above. 
As  one  by  one  they  deck  the  heavens, 

Like  angel-smilei  of  love ; 
Of  moonbeams  as  they  softly  rest 

Upon  the  quiet  lake, 
And  from  its  darkened  brow  the  gloom 

Of  fulling  shadows  take. 

I  dream  of  all  things  beautiful — 

The  blush  of  op'ning  flowers. 
When  first  their  petals  bright  uneloee 

In  spring-time's  leafy  bowers  ,* 
Of  dew-dropa  when  they  silently 

At  evening's  twilight  close. 
Stoop  down  and  kiss  the  leaflets  fair 

Of  sweet  unfolding  rose. 

I  dream  of  all  things  baantSul^ 

The  brooklet  on  its  way, 
As  sparkling  bright  it  sings  of  joy 

The  live-long  summer  day ; 
Of  shady  woods  where  glad,  free  winds 

Are  whisp'ring  sofUy  now, 
Where  many  btrdlings,  blithe  and  gay, 

Sing  sweet  from  ev'ry  bough. 


I  dream  of  all  things  beautiful— 

The  shell  of  ocean's  caves. 
That  softly  parts  its  rosy  lips 

And  drinks  the  dsMry  waves ; 
Of  emerald  isles  that  glisten 

Like  gems  upon  the  deep. 
Where  whispering  winds  their  music 

Untiring  vigils  keep. 

I  dream  of  all  things  beautiful— 

A  home  beyond  ths  seas. 
Where  flowers  ever  waft  their  soents 

Upon  the  sleepy  breeze ; 
Of  summers  lovely  and  undying, 

Bright  skies  of  cloudless  blue, 
Where  nature  smiles  forever  bright, 

In  robes  of  loveliest  hue. 

1  dream  of  all  things  beautiful — 

Sweet  music  sofl  and  low, 
When  wakened  'neath  a  skillful  touch. 

Its  gentle  numbers  flow ; 
Of  low,  sweet  words,  when  angels  near 

Are  whisp'ring  sweet  of  Heaven, 
Where  contrite  hearts  shall  find  their  chains 

Of  sin  and  darkness  riven. 


ANECDOTES    OF    OSTRICHES. 


<'  Oivent  thoa  the  goodly  wiocfl  onto  the  peacocks,  or  wio^a  and  feathera  onto  the  oetrich  ? 

"Which  leaveth  her  esga  in  the  earth,  nnd  wanneth  them  in  the  dust  ? 

**■  And  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush  them,  or  that  the  wilde  beast  may  break  them. 

<'  She  ia  h  irdened  againat  her  young  ones  as  though  they  were  not  hers ;  her  labour  is  in  yain,  without  fear. 

"  Because  Gud  hath  depriveth  her  of  wisdom,  neither  hath  he  imparted  to  her  imderstanding." 

Field's  Bible,  1653. 


Thf  alleged  stupidity  of  the  ostrich  and  indifler- 
ence  to  itsyoang,  is,  perhaps,  the  very  oldest  popular 
error  in  existence,  and  it  is  principally  founded  on  the 
above  passages  in  Job.  It  appears,  however,  that 
these  passages  are  open  to  a  different  interpretation 
to  that  pat  upon  them  in  the  authorized  versions  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  word  which  has  been 
tranfilated  "  leaveth"  her  eggs,  in  the  sense  of  aban- 
doning them,  signifies  in  the  original  "  deposits,"  and 
uhiuimm^m  signifies  actively  that  she  heateth  them, 
namely,  by  incubation,  which  is,  indeed,  the  fact. 
In  the  sixteenth  verse,  the  bird  is  said  to  be  *'  hardened 
against  her  young  ones  as  though  they  were  not 
hers ;"  and  the  same  want  of  affection  is  alluded  to 
in  the  third  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Lamenta- 
tions, "  the  daughter  of  my  people  is  become  cruel, 
like  the  ostriches  in  the  wilderness;"  but,  in  fact, 
the  idea  is  altogether  erroneous.  Recent  observa- 
tions show  that  no  bird  has  a  greater  affection  for  its 
young  than  the  ostrich,  that  the  eggs  are  carefully 
watched  and  tended,  and  when  the  offspring  have 
chipped  their  shells,  and  for  some  days  are  unable  to 
run,  they  are  regularly  supplied  with  grass  and  water 
by  the  old  birds,  who  are  Qager  to  defend  them  from 
harm.  Thunberg  especially  mentions  that  he  once 
rode  past  a  place  where  a  female  was  sitting  on  her 
De»f;  when  the  bird  sprang  up,  and  pursued  him, 
evidently  with  a  view  of  preventing  his  noticing  her 
eg^  or  young.  Every  time  he  turned  his  horse 
toward  her,  she  retreated  ten  or  twelve  paces,  but 
as  soon  as  he  rode  on  again,  she  pursued  him,  till  he 
bad  gone  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where 
be  started  her. 

The  idea  of  the  stupidity  of  the  ostrich  seems  to 
bare  been  universally  entertained,  being  taken  for 
granted  without  investigation.  Job,  as  we  have  seen, 
alludes  to  it ;  and  Pliny,  writing  from  common  re- 
port, says,  "A  wonder  this  is  in  their  nature,  that 
whatsoever  they  eat— and  great  devourers  they  be 
of  all  things  without  difference  or  choice,  they  con- 
coct and  digest  it.  But  the  veriest  fools  they  be  of 
all  others ;  for  as  high  as  the  rest  of  their  body  is, 
ye(  if  they  thrust  their  head  and  neck  once  into  any 
rhrub  or  bush,  and  get  it  hidden,  they  think  then 
tht;y  are  safe  enough,  and  that  no  man  seeth  them." 
Many  a  pretty  nursery  tale  has  been  written  from 
this,  and  many  a  wise  saw  foimded  on  it ;  and  yet 
the  hiding  of  the  head  is,  after  all,  a  mere  myth. 
Sparrman,  when  in  South  Africa,  expressly  inquired 
ia  those  parts  where  ostriches  most  abound,  and 
"never  once  heard  mention  made  of  the  ostrich 
hiding  its  head  when  it  finds  it  cannot  make  its 
t:soape."    The  truth  is,  the  ostrich  does  nothing  of 


the  sort ;  he  tries  to  escape  as  well  as  he  can,  and 
continues  his  efforts,  till  knocked  on  the  head  by  the 
hunter,  or  driven  by  him,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
to  a  place  where  he  may  be  captured. 

Conflicting  accounts  have  been  published  respect- 
ing the  whole  process  of  breeding  and  incubation  of 
the  ostrich.  iElian  states  that  as  many  as  eighty 
eggs  have  been  found  in  one  nest,*  fifty  or  sixty 
have  been  certainly  discovered,  and  the  question  has 
been  whether  these  are  the  produce  of  one  female  or 
many? 

The  balance  of  opinion  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
one  male  ostrich  attaches  himself  to  three  or  four 
females,  and  that  all  these  deposit  their  eggs  in  one 
nest.  This,  according  to  Burckhardt,  who  cai-efully 
investigated  the  subject,  is  commonly  made  at  the 
foot  of  some  isolated  hill,  by  the  simple  process  of 
scratching  a  hole  in  the  sand ;  the  eggs  are  then 
placed  close  together,  half  buried  in  the  sand,  and  a 
narrow  trench  is  drawn  round  this  to  carry  off  any 
water.  During  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day,  the 
parent  birds  are  instinctively  aware  that  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  renders  their  attention  unnecessary ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  shades  of  evening  fall  they  each  take 
their  turn  upon  the  nest.  The  cockbird,  however, 
sits  during  the  night,  and  Lichtenstein  says  that  great 
numbers  of  the  smaller  beasts  of  prey,  as  jackals  and 
wild  cats,  who  will  run  any  risk  to  procure  the  eggs, 
are  found  crushed  to  death  around  the  nests ;  for  the 
male  rushes  on  them,  and  tramples  them  with  his 
powerful  feet  until  life  is  extinct. 

The  nests  are  never  completely  deserted,  and  the 
parent  birds  relieve  each  other  in  keeping  watch  on 
the  summit  of  the  neighboring  hill .  When  the  Arabs 
descry  an  ostrich  thus  engaged,  they  conclude  that 
some  eggs  must  be  near ;  and  on  their  approach,  the 
old  birds  retire,  although  it  is  not  uncommon,  espe- 
cially in  South  Africa,  for  them  to  show  fight.  Hav- 
ing discovered  the  nest,  the  Arabs  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground  near  it,  in  which  they  place  a  loaded  gim, 
having  a  long  burning  match  fastened  to  the  touch- 
hole  ;  the  gun  is  pointed  toward  the  nest,  and  is  care- 
fully covered  over  with  sand  and  stones.  The  birds 
after  a  time  retium  and  resume  their  places  on  the 
eggs ;  the  gun  in  due  time  explodes,  and  next  morning 
the  Arab  is  rewarded  by  finding  one  or  perhaps  both 
of  the  ostriches  dead.  This  is  the  common  mode 
of  killing  them  practiced  in  the  deserts  of  Northern 
Arabia. 

It  is  said  that  some  addled  eggs  are  generally  found 
outside  the  nest,  and  that  the  flies  bred  by  their  de- 
composition, furnish  the  callow  young  with  food. 
•  JEIian.  Hist.  Aninul.  lib.  xiv.  c.  7. 
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Such  may  be  the  case,  and  if  f»o,  it  afibrds  a  striking 
iIlui<tration  of  that  happy  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
visible  throughout  the  whole  economy  of  nature;  but 
probably  the  primary  reason  for  these  being  ejected 
from  the  nest  is,  that  more  eggs  are  laid  than  can  be 
conveniently  covered  by  the  bird  when  sitting,  and 
that  she  therefore  instinctively  throws  out  the  sur- 
plus; thus  at  once  getting  rid  of  a  useless  super- 
abundance, and  providing  a  magazine  of  food  for  her 
future  tender  young. 

Various  are  the  purposes  to  which  ostrich's  eggs 
are  applied : — first,  they  are  in  great  favor  as  a  culi- 
nary luxury,  and  are  much  sought  after  by  the  cap- 
tains of  merchant  vessels  touching  at  the  African 
ports,  being  purchased  by  them  of  the  slave  herds- 
men, whose  perquisites  they  generally  are.  for  about 
sixpence  each.  A  good  sized  egg  weighs  eleven 
ounces,  is  near  seven  inches  in  depth,  and  holds  five 
pints  and  a  quarter;  consequently  it  is  considered  to 
alTord  a  meal  which  will  perfectly  satisfy  four  hungry 
white  men,  or  eight  of  the  more  moderate  blacks. 
The  yelk  is  very  rich  and  luscious,  and  makes  a 
most  enviable  omelette,  but  gourmands  agree  that 
the  native  mode  of  cooking  them  is  perfect.  The 
Hottentots  bury  the  eggs  in  hot  ashes,  and  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  upper  end,  the  contents  are  con- 
tinually stirred  until  they  acquire  a  certain  consist- 
ence, which  the  sable  cooks  know  by  experience 
indicates  the  right  moment  for  removing  them  from 
the  ashes  to  the  sackcloth,  which  covers  the  traveler's 
primitive  table.  They  are  then  eaten  with  biscuit, 
and  washed  down  with  copious  draughts  of  com 
brandy. 

The  eggs  are  frequently  found  to  contain  small 
ovtl  pebble-like  bodies,  about  the  size  of  a  marrowfat 
pea,  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  exceedingly  hard. 
Barrow  found  as  many  as  twelve  in  one  egg :  and 
they  are  converted  into  buttons  by  the  dandified  Hot- 
tentots, and  perhaps  also  the  Boers. 

The  porce'ain  character  of  the  shell  and  its  shape, 
well  adapt  it  for  cups,  and  such  vessels  are  frequently 
elegantly  mounted  in  silver,  and  sometimes  in  chased 
gold.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used  them  in  their  places 
of  worship,  and,  together  with  the  plumes,  insisted  on 
their  forming  part  of  the  tribute  paid  by  conquered 
countries  where  ostriches  abounded.  They  were 
probably  suspended  in  the  temples,  as  they  elfll  are 
in  the  Coptic  churches,  the  Copts  regarding  them  as 
emblems  of  watchfulness. 

When  the  allied  sovereigns  were  in  London,  in  the 
days  when  the  Prince  Regent  was  in  full  possession 
of  his  powers  of  entertainment,  and  we  may  add  of 
appetite,  a  marvelous  and  unaccountable  evaporation 
of  oil  took  place  nightly  in  the  murky  lamps,  which 
then  served  to  make  darkness  visible.  lu  vain  were 
the  lamps  replenished — they  tvould  go  out,  and  the 
glass  receptacles  were  invariably  found  empty.  The 
contractor  was  in  despair ;  the  churchwardens  took 
the  matter  up,  and  the  minds  of  the  parishioners  were 
as  gloomy  as  their  streets.  One  night,  however, 
the  mystery  was  unexpectedly  cleared  up.  A  worthy 
old  watchman,  or  "Charley,"  as  the  class  was 
familiarly  called,  comfortably  wrapped  in  his  six- 


teen-caped  great  coat,  feeling  himself  tired  with  hi5 
exertions  in  informing  the  sleeping  world  that  it  was 
"  past  ten  o'clock  and  a  cloudy  night."  sat  down  on  a 
step  in  the  shade  to  take  five-and-twenty  winks,  bai 
just  as  he  was  composing  his  thoughts  previous  to 
dropping  off,  he  was  startled  by  seeing  a  strangdy 
dressed,  bearded  figure  approach  a  lamp,  and  tdltt  a 
hasty  look  round,  actively  swarm  up  the  post,  take 
out  the  lamp,  snufi!*  the  wick  with  his  fingers,  and 
drink  the  oil !  Here  was  a  discovery  !  Away  posted 
the  guardian  of  the  night  and  reported  ^^-^hal  he  had 
seen,  but  the  inspector  roundly  told  him  that  be  miut 
have  been  either  drunk  or  asleep,  for  lie  shrewdly 
remarked,  "  'Taint  likely  that  them  beggars  of  for- 
riners  would  go  a-drinking  ile  when  they  could  get 
brown  stout  or  Tipper  Hale."  Notwithstanding  the 
utter  improbability  of  the  thing,  a  watch  was  set, 
and,  sure  enough,  it  turned  out  that  the  mysterioQ» 
strangers  were  the  Cossacks,  who  nightly  io* 
dulged  in  deep  libations  of  train-oil  at  the  parish 
expense. 

A  not  less  puzzling  disappearance  of  oil  took  place 
some  years  ago  from  the  lamps  in  a  certain  Easten 
church,  and  so  pertinaciously  did  the  lamps  go  ool, 
that  the  priests  felt  a  supernatural  infiuence,  and  ap- 
prehending something  terrible,  gave  orders  for  a 
general  penance  and  scourging  of  backs.  The  miod^ 
as  well  as  the  backs  of  the  obedient  congregatioo 
were,  however,  infinitely  relieved  by  the  accidental 
discovery  (by  a  dyspeptic  priest  who  could  not  sleep 
through  heartburn)  that  the  extinguishing  of  the  lamps 
was  attributable  to  natural  and  not,  as  feared,  to 
supernatural  causes.  A  colony  of  rats  had  taken  up 
their  quarters  in  the  church,  and  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  gallant  Captaiin  Dalgetty,  looked  at  once 
to  the  procuring  of  "provend.'*  An  enterprising 
member  of  one  of  the  foraging  parties  scrambliog 
down  a  rope  by  which  one  of  the  lamps  was  sus- 
pended, was  fortunate  enough  to  hit  upon  some  un- 
commonly nice  oil.  The  news  of  this  glorious  dis- 
covery spread,  and  all  the  rats  chorussed, 

"  Blaok  rats  and  white,  brown  rati  and  gray 
Scramble  down  the  lamp-rope,  ye  that  scramble  may." 

Accordingly,  the  colony  flocked  to  these  oleaginous 
mines  with  9a  much  eagerness  as  another  description 
of  colonists  are  now  flocking  to  mines  of  gold.  The 
result  has  been  described,  but  in  the  end  the  rat$ 
were  no  match  for  the  priests,  who.  as  soon  as  the 
rogues  were  found  out,  lighted  upon  the  expedient 
of  passing  each  of  the  ropes  through  an  ostrich  eg^ 
A  most  efiectual  and  tantalizing  barrier  was  now  op- 
posed to  the  predatory  excursions  of  our  furry  friends. 
In  vain  they  snifiTed  and  squeaked ;  each,  as  he  at- 
tempted '*to  round  the  cape,"  slid  oflT  the  smooth 
egg  and  was  smashed  on  the  stones  beneath. 

The  ostrich  is  a  very  prudent,  wary  bird,  for  which 
reason  the  quag^pis  generally  attach  themselves  in- 
stinctively to  a  troop  of  these  birds,  trusting  im- 
plicitly to  their  caution  for  the  discovery  of  danger. 
This  alliance  was  remarked  by  Xenophon,  whosay^, 
"  the  country  was  a  plain  throughout,  as  even  as  the 
sea,  and  full  of  wormwood.  Of  wild  creatures  the 
most  numerous  were  wild  asses,  (quaggas,)  and  not  a 
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fev  ostriches,  besides  bustards  and  roe-deer,  (ga- 
zelles,) which  oar  horsemen  sometimes  chased  !"* 

This  bird  was  not  sacred  among  the  ancient  Elgyp- 
tians,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  so 
with  the  Assyrians.  It  has  not  only  been  found  as 
an  ornament  on  the  robes  of  figures  in  the  most 
Rncient  edifices  at  Nimroud,  but  it  was  frequently 
introduced  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  cylinders, 
always  accompanied  by  the  emblematical  flower. 
The  Romans  appear  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  delicacy, 
for  Apicius  lefl  a  receipt  for  a  particular  sauce  for 
dressing^  it ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  Heliogabalus,  that 
he  had  the  brains  of  six  hundred  of  these  birds  served 
up  as  a  dish  at  one  of  his  feasts.  But  in  trencher 
feats  the  pscudo-cmperor  Formius  far  outdid  either, 
fts  it  is  related  by  Vopiscus,  that  he  devoured  a 
whole  ostrich  to  his  own  share  at  a  single  sitting. 

It  was  broadly  asserted  by  Aristotle,  that  the 
ostrich  was  partly  bird  and  partly  quadruped ;  and  by 
Pliny,  that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  beasts ;  ridiculous  as  such  assertions  might 
be  supposed,  they  were  not  altogether  without  foun- 
dation according  to  the  knowledge  of  the  times. 
The  common  name  by  which  the  ostrich  was  desig- 
nated by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  also  by  the 
nations  of  the  East,  was  the  camel  bird.  Indeed, 
the  total  want  of  feathers  on  itslongand  very  power- 
ful legs,  and  the  division  of  the  feet  into  two  toes 
only,  connected  at  their  base  by  a  membrane,  are 
very  similar  to  the  legs  and  long,  divided  hoof  of  the 
camel :  nor  does  the  resemblance  cease  here,  for  there 
is  another  singularity  in  their  external  conformation, 
which  afi^ords  a  still  more  remarkable  coincidence. 
Both  camel  and  ostrich  are  furnished  with  hard, 
calloQS  protruberances  on  the  chest,  and  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  on  which  they  sup- 
port themselves  ^hen  at  rest,  and  they  both  lie  down 
in  the  same  manner,  by  first  bending  their  knees, 
then  applying  the  anterior  callosity,  and  lastly  the 
posterior,  to  the  ground.  When  to  this  we  add  the 
patience  of  thirst  of  both,  and  their  inhabiting  the 
same  arid  deserts,  the  two  may  well  be  compared 
with  each  other. 

The  ostrich  is  altogether  destitute  of  the  power  of 
flight,  and  accordingly  the  wings  are  reduced  to  a 
very  low  state  of  development,  merely  sufficient,  in 
fact,  to  aid  it  when  running  at  speed.  The  sharp 
keel  ol  the  breast-bone,  which,  in  birds  of  rapid 
flight,  afibrds  an  extensive  surface  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  muscles  moving  the  wings,  is  not  re- 
quired, and  the  surface  of  the  bone  is  therefore  flat, 
like  that  of  a  quadruped,  but  the  muscles  of  the  legs 
are  of  extraordinary  magnitude. 

The  family  of  birds,  of  which  the  ostrich  forms 
the  leading  type,  is  remarkable  for  the  wide  disper- 
»on  of  its  various  members :  the  ostrich  itself  spreads 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  burning  deserts  of 
Africa — ^the  Cassowary  represents  it  amid  the  luxu- 
riant vegetation  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
Dinomis— chief  of  birds — ^formerly  towered  among 
the  ferns  of  New  Zealand,  where  the  small  Apteryx 
DOW  holds  its  place ;  and  the  huge  ^pyomis  strode 
*  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  hb.  1,  o.  5. 


along  the  forest  of  Madagascar.  The  Emu  is  con- 
fined to  the  great  Australian  continent,  and  the  Rhea 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  western  hemisphere ; 
whilst  nearer  home  we  find  the  class  represented  by 
the  Bustard,  which — until  within  a  few  years — still 
lingered  upon  the  least  frequented  downs  and  plains 
of  England. 

With  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  the  chase  of  the  os- 
trich is  the  most  attractive,  and  eagerly  sought,  of 
the  many  aristocratic  diversions  in  which  they  in- 
dulge ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  General  Daumas  for 
a  highly  interesting  account  of  their  proceedings. 
The  first  point  attended  to,  is  a  special  preparation 
of  their  horses.  Seven  or  eight  days  before  the  in- 
tended hunt,  they  are  entirely  deprived  of  straw  and 
grass,  and  fed  on  barley  only.  They  are  only  al- 
lowed to  drink  once  a-day,  and  that  at  sunset — ^the 
time  when  the  water  begins  to  frei»hen :  at  that  time 
also  they  are  washed.  They  take  long,  daily  exer- 
cises, and  are  occasionally  galloped ;  at  which  time 
care  is  taken  that  the  harness  is  right,  and  suited  to 
the  chase  of  the  ostrich.  "After  seven  or  eight 
days,''  says  the  Arab,  '^the  stomach  of  the  horse 
disappears,  while  the  chest,  the  breast,  and  the  croup 
remain  in  flesh  :  the  animal  is  then  fit  to  endure  fa- 
tigue." They  call  this  training  f0c/«aAa.  The  har- 
ness used  for  the  purpose  in  question  is  lighter  than 
ordinary,  especially  the  stirrups  and  saddle,  and  the 
martingale  is  removed.  The  bridle,  too,  undergoes 
many  metamorphoses :  the  mountings  and  the  ear- 
flaps  are  taken  away,  as  too  heavy.  The  bit  is  made 
of  a  camel-rope,  without  a  throat  band,  and  the  front- 
let is  also  of  cord,  and  the  reins — ^though  strong— are 
very  light.  The  period  most  favorable  for  ostrich 
hunting  is  that  of  the  great  heat :  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature, the  less  is  the  ostrich  able  to  defend  him- 
self. The  Arabs  describe  the  precise  time  as  that, 
when  a  man  stands  upright,  his  shadow  has  the  length 
only  of  the  sole  of  his  foot. 

Each  horseman  is  accompanied  by  a  servant  called 
zemmeUf  mounted  on  a  camel,  carrying  four  goat- 
skins filled  with  water,  barley  for  the  horse,  wheat- 
flour  for  the  rider,  some  dates,  a  kettle  to  cook  the 
food,  and  every  thing  which  can  possibly  be  required 
for  the  repair  of  the  harness.  The  horseman  con- 
tents himself  with  a  linen  vest  and  trousers,  and 
covers  his  neck  and  ears  with  a  light  material  called 
havuiij  tied  with  a  strip  of  camel's  hide :  his  feet  are 
protected  with  sandals,  and  his  legs  with  light  gaiters 
called  trabag.  He  is  armed  with  neither  gun  nor 
pistol,  his  only  weapon  being  a  wild  olive  or  tama- 
rind stick,  five  or  six  feet  long,  with  a  heavy  knob  at 
one  end. 

Before  starting,  the  hunters  ascertain  where  a 
laiige  number  of  ostriches  are  to  be  found.  These 
birds  are  generally  met  with  in  places  where  there 
is  much  grass,  and  where  rain  has  recently  fallen. 
The  Arabs  say,  that  where  the  ostrich  sees  the  light 
shine,  and  barley  getting  ready,  wherever  it  may  be, 
thither  she  runs,  regardless  of  distance,  and  ten  days 
march  is  nothing  to  her ;  and  it  has  passed  into  a 
proverb  in  the  desert,  that  a  man  skillful  in  the 
care  of  flocks,  and  in  finding  pasturage,  that  he 
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is  iike  the  ostrich,  where  he  sees  the  light,  there  he 
goes. 

The  hunters  start  in  the  morning.  After  one  or 
two  days*  journey,  when  they  have  arrived  near  the 
spot  pointed  out,  and  they  begin  to  perceive  traces 
of  their  game,  they  halt  and  camp.  The  next  day, 
two  intelligent  slaves,  almost  entirely  stripped,  are 
sent  to  reconnoitre ;  they  each  carry  a  goat-skin  at 
their  side,  and  a  little  bread :  they  walk  until  they 
meet  with  the  ostriches,  which  are  generally  found 
in  elevated  places.  As  soon  as  the  game  is  in  view, 
one  lies  down  to  watch,  the  other  returns  to  convey 
the  information.  The  ostriches  are  found  in  troops, 
comprising  sometimes  as  many  as  sixty ;  but  at  the 
pairing  time,  they  are  more  scattered,  three  or  four 
couple  only  remaining  together. 

The  horsemen,  guided  by  the  scout,  travel  gently 
toward  the  birds :  the  nearer  they  approach  X\St  spot 
the  greater  is  their  caution,  and  when  they  reach  the 
last  ridge  which  conceals  them  from  the  sight  of 
their  game,  they  dismount,  and  two  creep  forward  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  still  there.  Should  such  be  the 
case,  a  moderate  quantity  of  water  is  given  to  the 
horses,  the  baggage  is  left,  and  each  man  mdunts, 
carrying  at  his  side  a  eheboiUa^  or  goat-skin.  The 
servants  and  camels  follow  the  track  of  the  horse- 
men,  carrying  with  them  only  a  little  corn  and  water. 

The  exact  position  of  the  horses  being  known,  the 
plans  are  arranged  :  the  horsemen  divide  and  form  a 
circle  round  the  game  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to  be 
seen.  The  servants  wait  where  the  horsemen  have 
separated,  and  as  soon  as  they  see  them  at  their  posts, 
they  walk  right  before  them :  the  ostriches  fly,  but 
•re  met  by  the  hunters,  who  do  nothing  at  first  but 
drive  them  back  into  the  circle ;  thus  their  strength 
is  exhausted  by  being  made  to  continually  run  round 
in  the  ring.  At  the  first  signs  of  fatigue  in  the  birds, 
the  horsemen  dash  in — ^presently  the  flock  separates ; 
the  exhausted  birds  are  seen  to  open  their  wings — 
which  is  a  sign  of  great  exhaustion — ^the  horsemen, 
certain  of  their  prey,  now  repress  their  horses :  each 
hunter  selects  his  ostrich,  runs  it  down,  and  finishes 
it  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  the  stick  above  men- 
tioned. The  moment  the  bird  falls,  the  man  jumps 
ofi*  his  horse,  and  cuts  her  throat,  taking  care  to  hold 
the  neck  at  such  a  distance  from  the  body,  as  not  to 
soil  the  plumage  of  the  wings.  The  male  bird, 
whilst  dying,  utters  loud  moans,  but  the  female  dies 
in  silence. 

Whien  the  ostrich  is  on  the  point  of  being  over- 
taken by  the  hunter,  she  is  so  fatigued  that — '\{  he 
does  not  wish  to  kill  her — she  can  easily  be  driven 
with  the  stick  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  camels. 
Immediately  after  the  birds  have  been  bled  to  death, 
they  are  carefully  skinned,  so  that  the  feathers  may 
not  be  injuitM],  and  the  skin  is  then  stretched  upon  a 
tree,  or  on  a  horse,  and  salt  rubbed  well  into  it.  A 
fire  is  lit,  and  the  fat  of  the  birds  is  boiled  for  a  long 
time  in  kettles ;  when  very  liquid,  it  is  poured  into 
a  sort  of  bottle,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  thigh  and  leg 
down  to  the  foot,  strongly  fastened  at  the  bottom; 
the  fat  of  one  bird  is  usually  sufficient  to  fill  two  of 
these  legs — it  is  said  that  in  any  other  vessel  the  fat 


would  spoil.  When,  however,  the  bird  is  breeding, 
she  is  extremely  lean,  and  is  then  hunted  only  for 
the  sake  of  her  feathers.  After  these  arrangement!> 
are  completed,  the  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  huntent,  who 
season  it  well  with  pepper  and  flour. 

Whilst  these  proceedings  are  in  progress,  ihe 
horses  are  carefully  tended,  watered,  and  fed  with 
corn,  and  the  party  remain  quiet  during  forty-eight 
hours,  to  g^ve  their  animals  rest ;  after  that,  tbey 
either  return  to  their  encampment,  or  embark  in  new 
enterprises. 

The  fat  of  the  ostrich  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  favorite  dish  kouskoussorty  and  is  often  eaten 
with  bread.  It  is  also  used  medicinally.  In  cases 
of  fever,  for  instance,  the  Arabs  make  a  paste  with  it 
and  bread-crumb,  which  is  given  to  the  patient,  who 
must  not  drink  any  thing  during  the  whole  day.  Iq 
rheumatism,  and  in  renal  diseases,  the  painful  parts 
are  rubbed  with  the  grease  until  it  di:;appears.  The 
patient  then  lies  down  in  the  scorching  sand,  hi^ 
head  being  carefully  covered,  and  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion ensuing,  the  cure  is  often  complete.  In  bflious 
attacks,  the  fat  is  melted,  salted,  and  taken  ia 
draughts,  with  powerful  efiect,  the  patient  even  be- 
coming extremely  thin.  The  Arab  doctors  say, 
"  the  patient  parts  with  every  thing  in  his  body  thai 
is  bad,  gains  a  frame  of  iron,  and  acquires  cxcelleot 
eyesight." 

Ostrich  fat  is  sold  in  the  markets,  and  in  the  tent? 
of  the  great  a  store  is  kept  to  give  aw^ay  to  the  poor 
— in  value,  one  pot  of  this  fat  is  equivalent  to  three 
pots  of  butter.  The  feathers  of  the  ostrich  are  sold 
at  the  Jhsoursj  at  Tougartet :  at  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase of  grain,  the  ostrich-skins  are  bought,  that  oft 
male  selling  for  four  or  five  douros^  that  of  a  female 
from  eight  to  fourteen  shillings.  Formerly,  the  only 
use  made  in  the  Sahara  of  the  plumes  was  to  decorate 
the  tops  of  tents. 

To  the  Arab,  the  chase  of  the  ostrich  has  a  double 
attraction — ^pleasure  and  profit:  the  price  obtained 
for  the  skins  well  compensates  for  the  expenses. 
Not  only  do  the  rich  enjoy  the  pursuit,  but  the  poor, 
who  know  how  to  set  about  it,  are  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  it  also.  The  usual  plan  is,  for  a  poor 
Arab  to  arrange  with  one  who  is  opulent  for  the  loan 
of  his  camel,  horse  harness,  and  two-thirds  of  all  the 
necessary  provisions.  The  borrower  furnishes  him- 
self the  remaining  third,  and  the  produce  of  the 
chase  is  divided  in  the  same  proportions. 

The  use  of  ostrich-fat  in  medicine  dates  back  to  a 
very  remote  period :  and  Pliny  relates  that,  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  when  Cato — sumamed  Uticensis— was 
accused  of  selling  poison,  becauite  "  he  held  cantha- 
rides  at  three-score  sesterces  a  pound,  at  the  same 
time  ostrich-grease  was  sold  for  eighty  sesterces  ibe 
pound ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  much  better  for  any  use 
it  shall  be  put  unto  than  goose-grease." 

In  the  quaint  account  of  "  The  World  encompassed 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake,**  there  is  a  curious  description 
of  the  mode  of  hunting  ostriches,  as  practiced  in 
those  days  at  the  Cape.  The  history  is  written  by 
"Mr.  Francis  Fletcher,  preacher  in  this  employ- 
ment,** and  he  thus  begins : 
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"  Ever  since  Almighty  God  commanded  Adam  to 
subdue  the  earth,  there  hath  not  wanted  in  all  ages 
some  heroic  spirits,  which — in  obedience  to  thai 
high  mandate— either  from  manifest  reason  alluring 
them,   or  by  some  secret  instinct  enforcing  them 
thereunto,  have  expended  their  wealth,  employed 
their  times,  and  adventured  their  persons  to  find  out 
ibe  true  circuit  of  the  world."    The  worthy  chap- 
Iain  being  safely  arrived  at  the  Cape,  goes  on  to  say, 
'*  In  this  place,  the  people  being  removed  up  into  the 
country,  belike  for  fear  of  our  coming,  we  found 
near  unto  the  rocks,  in  houses  made  for  that  purpose,- 
great  store  of  ostriches,  at  least  to  the  number  of  fiily, 
with  much  other  fowl ;  some  dried,  and  some  in  dry- 
iog,  for  their  provision,  as  it  seemed,  to  carry  with 
tbem  to  the  place  of  their  dwellings.    The  ostriches 
legs  were  in  bigness  equal  to  reasonable  legs  of  mut- 
ton :  they  cannot  fly  at  all ;  but  they  run  so  swiAly, 
and  take  so  long  strides,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
man  in  running  by  any  means  to  take  them,  neither 
yet  to  come  so  nigh  them  as  to  have  any  shot  at  them 
with  bow  or  piece.    Whereof  our  men  had  often 
proof  on  other  parts  of  that  coast,  for  all  the  country 
is  tiiil  of  them.    We  found  there  the  tools  or  instru- 
ments which  the  people  use  in  taking  them.   Amongst 
other  means  which  they  use  in  betraying  of  these  os- 
iriches,  they  have  a  great  and  large  plume  of  feathers, 
orderly  compact  together  upon  the  end  of  a  staff;  in 
the  fore- part  bearing  the  likeness  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  bulk  of  an  ostrich,  and  in  the  hinder  part  spread- 
ing itself  out  very  large,  sufficient  being  holden  be- 
fore him  to  hide  the  most  part  of  the  body  of  a  man. 
With  this  it  seemeth  they  stalk,  driving  them  into 
some  strait  or  neck  of  land  close  to  the  sea-side ; 
where — spreading  long  and  strong  nets,  with  their 
dogs,  which  they  have  in  readiness  at  all  times — 
they  overthrow  them,  and  make  a  common  quarry.'' 
The  ostrich,  like  many  other  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
has  a  great  deal  of  self-conceit.    On  fine  sunny  days, 
a  tame  bird  may  be  seen  strutting  backward  and  for- 
ward with  great  majesty,  fanning  itself  with  its  qui- 
vering, expanded  wings,  and  at  every  turn  seeming 
to  admire  its  grace,  and  the  elegance  of  its  shadow. 
Dr.  Shaw  says  that,  though  these  birds  appear  tame 
and  tractable  to  persons  well-known  to  them,  they 
are  often  very  fierce  and  violent  toward  strangers, 
whom  they  would  not  only  endeavor  to  push  down 
by  running  furiously  against  them,  but  they  would 
peck  at  them  with  their  beaks,  and  strike  with  their 
I'eet;  and  so  violent  is  the  blow  that  can  be  given, 
that  the  Doctor  saw  a  person  whose  abdomen  had 
been  ripped  completely  open  by  a  stroke  from  the 
daw  of  an  ostrich. 

The  Cry  of  the  ostrich  has  been  compared  to  the 
voice  oi  a  lion ;  but  when  fighting  they  sometimes 
make  a  fierce,  angry,  and  hissing  noise,  with  their 
throats  inflated,  and  their  mouths  open.  Dr.  Shaw 
often  heard  them  groan,  as  if  in  the  greatest  agonies, 
a  peculiarity  alluded  to  in  Micah,  i.  8.,  where  it  is 
said,  ''I  will  make  a  mourning  like  the  jaanak  (os- 
trich) i"  though  the  word  has  been  improperly  trans- 
lated owl. 
A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  strength  of  the 


ostrich  18  afforded  by  an  incident  mentioned  by 
Adanson,  which  took  place  during  his  residence  at 
Podor,  a  French  factory  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river  Niger.  "Two  ostriches,  which  had  been 
about  two  years  in  the  factory,  and  although  young, 
were  nearly  of  their  full  size,  were  so  tame  that  two 
little  blacks  mounted  both  together  on  the  back  of 
the  largest.  No  sooner  did  he  feel  their  weight,  than 
he  began  to  run  as  fast  as  possible,  and  carried  them 
several  times  round  the  village,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  stop  him  otherwise  than  by  obstructing  his  pas- 
sage. This  sight  pleased  me  so  much,  that  I  ordered 
it  to  be  repeated,  and  to  try  their  strength,  directed 
a  full  grown  negro  to  mount  the  smallest,  and  two 
others  the  largest.  This  burden  did  not  seem  at  all 
disproportioned  to  their  strength.  At  first,  they 
went  a  tolerably  sharp  trot,  but  when  they  became 
heated  a  little,  they  expanded  their  wings,  as  though 
to  catch  the  wind,  and  moved  with  such  fleetness, 
that  they  scarcely  seemed  to  touch  the  ground. 
Most  people  have,  one  lime  or  another,  seen  a  par- 
tridge run,  and  consequently  must  know  that  there 
is  no  man  whatever  able  to  keep  up  with  it ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  if  this  bird  had  a  longer  step, 
its  sspeed  would  be  considerably  augmented.  The 
ostrich  moves  like  the  partridge,  with  this  advan- 
tage ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  those  I  am  speaking  of, 
would  have  distanced  the  fleetest  race-horses  that 
were  ever  bred  in  England.  It  is  true,  they  would 
not  hold  out  so  long  as  a  horse,  but  they  would  un- 
doubtedly be  able  to  go  over  the  space  in  less  time. 
I  hare  frequently  beheld  this  sight,  which  is  capable 
of  giving  one  an  idea  of  the  prodigious  strength  of 
an  ostrichj  and  of  showing  what  use  it  might  be  of, 
had  we  but  the  method  of  breaking  and  managing  it, 
as  we  do  a  horse." 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  there  was  not  an  exhibi- 
tion of  ostrich  races  in  a  circus  at  Paris  about  two 
years  ago;  the  birds  being  ridden  by  boys,  who 
managed  their  feathered  steeds  with  great  dexterity. 

To  have  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich  has  become 
proverbial,  and  with  good  reason ;  for  this  bird  stands 
enviably  forward  in  respect  to  its  wonderful  powers 
of  digestion,  which  are  scarcely  inferior  to  its  vora- 
city. Its  natiu>al  food  consists  entirely  of  vegetable 
substances,  especially  grain ;  and  the  ostrich  is  a  most 
destructive  enemy  to  the  crops  of  the  African  far- 
mers. But  its  sense  of  taste  is  so  obtuse,  that  scraps 
of  leather,  old  nails,  bits  of  tin,  buttons,  keys,  coins, 
and  pebbles,  are  devoured  with  equal  relish ;  in  fact, 
nothing  comes  amiss.  But  in  this  it  doubtless  fol- 
lows an  instinct,  for  these  hard  bodies  assist,  like  the 
gravel  in  the  crops  of  our  domestic  poultry,  in  grind- 
ing down  and  preparing  for  digestion  its  ordinary 
food.  Its  fondness  for  iron  was  well-known  to  our 
forefathers,  and  we  find  Shakspeare  makes  Jack 
Cade  say  to  Idtn^  in  the  *'  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI." 

"  But  I  Ml  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and 
swallow  my  sword  like  a  great  pin." 

An  earlier  writer,  John  Skelton,  who  was  poet 
laureate  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  alludes  to  an  idea 
then  prevalent,  that  the  ostrich  swallowed  iron  for 
the  same  purpose  that  ices  are  taken  in  these  degene- 
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rate  days.   The  lines  are  taken  from  his  poem  "  The 
Soke  of  Phyllyp  Sparowe," 

"  The  eatryge  that  wyll  eate 
An  horshowe  bo  great 
In  the  Steele  of  meate, 
Such  feruent  heat 
His  stoinake  doth  freat| 
Ho  can  not  well  fly 
Nor  synge  tunubly." 

But  there  wan  another  and  far  less  selfish  reason 
ascribed  for  the  partiality  of  these  birds  to  iron — a 
reason  so  philanthropic,  indeed,  that  it  puts  mankind 
to  the  blush  ;  for  there  are  few,  indeed,  who  would 
convert  their  interiors  into  a  marine-store  shop  for 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow  creatures.  In  a  singular 
book  by  Thomas  Scott,  published  in  1616,  a  mer- 
chant meets  with  an  ostrich  in  the  desert,  in  the  act 
of  swallowing  a  heavy  meal  of  iron,  and  gazing  on 
him  with  astonishment,  inquires, 

u  ty^ii^i  nourishment  cin  from  these  mettals  grow?' 

The  ostrich  answers :  <  Sir,  I  do  not  ente 

This  iron,  us  you  think  I  do,  for  meate; 

I  only  keep  it,  1  jy  it  up  in  store, 

To  helpe  my  needy  friends  the  friendlesse  poore, 

1  often  ineete  (;<8  t.irre  and  necro  I  goe) 

Mjny  a  foundred  horse  tliut  wants  u  shoe, 

Servmg  ii  mtisler  that  is  monylesse, 

Such  I  relieve  uud  helpe  in  their  distresse.'  " 

Philotnythuj  etc. 

There  %vas  found  by  Cuvier,  in  the  stomach  of  an 
ostrich  that  died  at  Paris,  nearly  a  pound  weight  of 
stones,  bits  oi  iron  and  copper,  and  pieces  of  money 
worn  down  by  constant  attrition  against  each  other, 
as  well  as  by  the  action  of  the  stomach  itself  In  the 
stomach  of  one  of  these  birds  which  belonged  to  the 
Menagerie  of  George  the  Fourth,  there  were  con- 
tained some  pieces  of  wood  of  considerable  size, 
several  large  nails,  and  a  hen's  egg  entire  and  unin- 
jured, perhaps  taken  as  a  delicacy  from  its  appetite 
becoming  capricious.  In  the  stomach  of  another, 
beside  several  large  cabbage-stalks,  there  were 
masses  of  bricks  of  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.  Sparr- 
man  relates  that  he  saw  ostriches  at  the  Cape  so 
tame  that  they  went  loose  to  and  from  the  farm,  but 
they  were  so  voracious  as  to  swallow  chickens 
whole,  and  trample  hens  to  death,  that  they  might 
tear  them  in  pieces  aHerward  and  devour  them ;  and 
one  great  barrel  of  a  bird  was  obliged  to  be  killed  on 
account  of  an  awkward  habit  he  had  acquired  of 
trampling  sheep  to  death.  But  perhaps  the  most 
striking  proof  of  the  prowess  of  an  ostrich  in  the  eat- 
ing way,  is  that  atTordcd  by  Dr.  Shaw,  who  saw  one 
swallow  bullet  af^er  bullet  as  fast  as  they  were 
pitched,  scorching  hot  from  the  mould. 

In  a  very  amusing  article  in  the  eighty-eighth 
number  of  '*  Hoti^ehold  Words*,''  there  are  mentioned 
some  of  the  *'  wonderful  swallows"  of  an  ostrich, 
which  was  not  long  .*ince  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
llegent's  Park.  A  carpenter  was  one  day  at  work 
in  a  stable,  the  side  of  which  was  open  to  a  corner 
of  the  cage  of  the  ostrich.  A  pretty  nuri^ery  maid 
chanced  to  pass  that  way,  and  the  carpenter  having 
engaged  her  in  conversation,  cea^^ed  his  work  for  a 
while,  and  stood  ^miling  and  chatting  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  in  which  he  held  a  gimlet  which  he  had 
been  using.    His  back  was  toward  the  cage.    The 


ostrich  observed  the  gimlet,  saw  that  it  was  nice, 
and  darting  forth  his  head  and  long  neck  between 
the  bars,  snapped  it  out  of  the  carpenter's  hand». 
The  man  turned  hastily  round,  but  before  he  could 
make  an  effort  to  regain  his  gimlet,  the  ostrich  gave 
a  toss  with  his  head,  the  gimlet  disappeared,  his  necL 
made  a  stiff  arch  for  a  moment,  and  the  gimlet  was 
safely  down. 

But  the  performances  of  the  bird  were  not  to  cease 
with  this  feat ;  his  reputation  was  to  have  other  faci5 
to  rest  upon.  Not  long  after,  he  saw  a  young  gen- 
tleman standing  near  his  cage,  displaying  to  a  friend 
a  knife  which  he  had  just  purchased — ^it  was  a 
many-bladed  knife.  Directly  the  ostrich  caught  sight 
of  this,  he  knew  that  it  must  be  very  good  indeed. 
Watching  his  opportunity,  he  made  a  sudden  dart 
upon  it,  and  caught  it  in  his  beak.  The  gentlemao 
made  a  rush  at  the  bars  of  the  cage,  but  the  ostrich, 
taking  a  long  stride  back,  stood  out  of  reach  with  ao 
insolent  straddle  in  the  middle  of  his  cage,  and  wirh 
one  jerk  of  his  neck  bolted  the  delicious  curiosit}'. 

The  keepers  watched  the  bird,  and  examined  hu 
cage  very  narrowly  for  a  long  time ;  but  no  traces  oi 
his  preposterous  fancies  were  ever  restored  to  sight, 
neither  did  the  ostrich  appear  in  any  degree  incom* 
moded. 

Three  months  aAer  these  performances,  the  os- 
trich, from  some  unknown  cause  or  other,  got  into  a 
bad  i^tate  of  mind  with  the  bars  of  his  cage,  and  in  a 
contest  which  ensued,  he  broke  hi:>  back.  Uis  death 
speedily  followed,  and  a  post  mortem  examination 
was  speedily  made,  but  no  trace  whatever  either  of 
the  gimlet  or  the  many-bladed  kuife,  was  discovered 
in  any  part  of  his  wonderful  interior. 

One  of  the  predecessors  of  this  bird  at  the  Gardens 
had  the  ill-luck  to  suffer  from  his  taste  for  such  deli- 
cacies as  gimlet»  and  many-bladed  knives,  for  he  had 
such  difficulty  in  bolting  something  of  the  sort,  that 
his  neck  never  recovered  the  unnatural  curve  it  then 
acquired.  His  lady  mate  regarding  this  as  an  out* 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  effeminacy  unworthy  of  an 
ostrich,  never  ceased  from  that  moment  to  show  her 
contempt  by  teasing  and  worrying  him  in  every 
possible  way,  and  this  system  of  hen-pecking  perse- 
cution was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  separate  the  pair,  w^ithout  con- 
sulting the  authorities  of  Doctors'  Commons. 

Far  different  was  the  behavior  of  a  gallant  male  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  He  with  his  spouse  hadlon^ 
lived  in  connubial  felicity,  wheu,  unfortunately,  the 
skylight  over  their  heads  having  l>een  broken,  a  tri- 
angular piece  of  glass  fell,  and  was  instantly  snapped 
up  by  the  female,  who  regarded  it  as  an  aeceptablr 
offering.  Soon  atler  she  was  taken  ill,  and  died  ia 
great  agony.  Her  body  being  opened,  the  throat 
and  stomach  were  found  dreadfully  lacerated  by  !be 
sharp  comers  of  the  glass.  But  now  comes  the  pa- 
thetic portion  of  the  tale.  From  the  moment  that  be 
found  himself  berell  oi'his  mate,  the  survivor  had  no 
rest.  Day  and  night  the  poor  bird  was  inc^jssaotly 
searching  for  her,  and  gradually  wasted  away.  He 
was  removed  from  the  spot,  in  the  hope  that  in  new 
scenes  his  grief  would  be  forgotten ;  Imt  no !  tbs 
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arrow  had  entered  into  his  soul ;  his  fruitless,  un- 
avsiiing  search  aAer  his  lost  one  still  continued,  so 
long  as  strength  enabled  him  to  pursue  it,  and  then, 
literally  constant  unto  death,  he  laid  himself  down 
and  died. 

The  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  which  play  such  an  im- 
|K)rtant  part  in  adorning  the  persons  of  the  living, 
aad  decorating  the  funereal  processions  oi  the  dead, 
are  distinguished  in  the  trade  of  the  plumasBter  by 
several  qualities ;  those  of  the  male  are  the  whitest 
and  most  beautiful,  and  the  feathers  of  the  hack,  and 
above  the  w^ings,  hold  the  first  place ;  next  those  of 
the  wings,  and  lastly  those  of  the  tail.  The  down, 
varying  in  length  from  four  to  fourteen  inches,  is 
merely  the  feathers  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
IB  black  in  the  males,  gray  in  the  females.  The 
fioefit  white  feathers  of  the  female  have  always  their 
ends  a  little  grayish,  which  lessens  their  lustre  and 
lowers  their  price.  The  feathers  are  imported  from 
Algiers,  Tunis,  Alexandria,  Madagascar,  and  Sene- 
gal ;  the  first  obtaining  the  highest  price,  the  last  the 
lowest. 

The  first  thing  is  to  scour  the  feathers,  which  is 
done  by  tying  them  in  bundles,  and  rubbing  them 
well  with  the  hand  in  a  lather  of  soap  and  water, 
after  which  they  are  rinsed  in  clean  hot  water. 
They  are  then  bleached  by  washing  first  with  Span- 
\*\i  white,  then  are  passed  quickly  through  a  weak 
Aoiution  of  indigo,  and  the  process  is  completed  by 
exposing  them  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  aAer  which 
they  are  hung  upim  cords  to  dry.  As  much  of  the 
beauty  of  ostrich  feathers  depends  upon  their  grace- 
ful pliability,  they  generally  require  to  be  scraped 
with  glass,  to  render  them  pliant ;  and  the  curly  form 
so  admired,  is  given  by  drawing  the  edge  of  a  blunt 
knife  over  the  filaments.  They  are  then  dyed.  The 
process  of  dying  black  needs  no  preparation ;  but  for 
receiving  the  other  colors  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  dew ; 
and  a  bleaching  ground  presents  a  very  singular  ap- 
pearance, seeming  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  was 
bearing  a  luxuriant  crop  of  feathers,  ready  to  be 
mown ;  for  each  feather  is  stuck  t^ingly  in  the  grass, 
and  leil  for  fifteen  days,  after  which  it  is  ready  to 
receive  the  most  delicate  shades  o{  pink  or  other 
color. 

By  the  natives  the  feathers  are  little  used ;  but  a 
curious  statement  is  made  by  Captain  Lyons,  to  the 
edect  that  at  all  the  towns  of  Soekna,  Hoon,  and 
Wadan,  it  is  customary  to  keep  ostriches  tame  in 
^tables,  and  to  take  three  cuttings  of  their  feathers 
every  two  years;  and  he  adds,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  fine  feathers  sent  to  Europe  are  from  tame 
birdzt;  as  the  plumage  of  the  wild  is  generally  so 
rag<^d  and  torn,  that  not  above  half  a  dozen  perfect 
white  feathers  can  be  found  in  each.  We  have  not' 
been  able,  however,  to  verify  this  assertion. 

To  aU  Englishmen  the  triad  of  ostrich  feathers  has 
t  peculiar  charm  as  the  especial  crest  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Komanlic  is  the  history  connected  with 
this  well-known  badge,  which  in  its  adoption  was 
sorely  stained  with  blood ;  for  at  the  battle  oi  Cressy 
no  quarter  was  given,  and  nearly  forty  thoiLsand 


good  men  and  true,  of  the  best  blood  of  France,  then 
yielded  up  their  lives.  But  of  all  the  sad  incidents 
that  occurred  that  day,  there  was  none  more  touch- 
ing than  that  which  marked  the  closing  scene  of  the 
life  of  the  brave  old  King  of  Bohemia,  whose  crest 
was  the  ostrich  plume.  Barnes,  in  his  "History  of 
Edward  the  Third,"  thus  describes  it:— -"And  first 
the  Marquis  Charles,  Elect  Emperor,  resisted  the 
Prince  with  great  courage,  but  his  banner  was  beaten 
to  the  ground,  his  men  sluin  miserably  about  him, 
and  himself  wounded  in  three  places  oi  his  body ; 
wherefore,  though  not  without  much  difficulty,  he 
turned  his  horse  and  rode  out  of  the  field,  having 
cast  away  his  coat  armor  that  he  might  not  be  known. 
The  meanwhile  his  father,  John,  King  of  Bohemia, 
who  was  son  to  the  noble  Efnperor,  Henry  of  Lux- 
emburgh,  although  he  was  nearly  blind  with  age, 
when  he  understood  how  the  day  was  like  to  go, 
asked  his  captains  what  had  become  o(  the  Lord 
Charles  his  son?  They  told  him  that  they  knew 
not,  but  that  they  supposed  him  somewhere  in  the 
heat  of  action.  Then  the  good  old  King,  resolving 
by  no  means  to  disgrace  his  former  victories  and 
cancel  the  glory  of  his  youth  by  a  degenerous  old 
age,  said  unto  them,  '  Gentlemen,  you  arc  my  men, 
my  companions  and  friends  in  this  expedition.  I 
only  now  desire  this  last  piece  of  service  from  you — 
that  you  would  bring  me  forward  so  near  to  these 
Englishmen,  that  I  may  deal  among  them  one  good 
stroke  with  my  sword.'  They  all  said  they  would 
obey  him  to  the  death ;  and  lest  by  any  extremity 
they  should  be  separated  from  him,  they  all  with  one 
consent  tied  the  reins  of  their  horses  one  to  another, 
and  so  attended  their  royal  master  into  battle. 
There  this  valiant  old  hero  had  his  desire,  and  came 
boldly  up  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  gave  more  than 
one,  or  four  or  five  good  strokes,  and  fought  cou- 
rageously, as  also  did  all  his  lords  and  others  about 
him.  But  they  engaged  themselves  so  far  that  there 
they  were  all  slain,  and  the  next  day  found  dead 
about  the  body  of  their  king,  and  their  horses'  bridles 
tied  together. 

"  Then  were  the  arms  of  that  noble  king  (being 
the  ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto  '■  Ich  Dien,'  sig- 
nifying *  I  serve,')  taken  and  won  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  whose  memory  they  have  ever  since  been 
called  the  Prince's  Arms." 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  same  device  had  been 
previously  worn  by  a  former  sovereign,  *'  For,"  says 
Guillim,  in  his  "  Display  of  Heraldry,"  "the  ostrich 
feathers  in  plume  were  sometimes  also  the  device 
of  King  Stephen,  who  gave  them  with  this  word, 
*  Vi  NULLA  Invertitui  ordo  I  No  forcB  alters  their 
fashion  ;'  alluding  to  the  fold  and  fad  of  the  feather ; 
which  howsoever  the  wind  may  shake  it  cannot  dis- 
order it ;  as  likewise  is  the  condition  of  kings  and 
kingdoms  well  established." 

The  death  of  the  blind  old  King  of  Bohemia  re- 
calls to  mind  an  incident  which  occurred  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  which  displays,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  chivalric  bearing.  During  llie  heut  and  fury 
of  the  fight,  a  very  distinguished  British  cavalry  offi- 
cer, who  had  lest  his  right  arm  in  one  of  the  Peuin- 
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ftular  actions,  led  on  a  dra^ooD  regiment  to  the  charge. 
In  the  melee  which  followed,  he  found  himself  op- 
posed to  a  powerful  French  officer,  who  raised  his 
sword  to  hew  him  down ;  but  suddenly  perceiving 
the  helplessness  of  his  antagonist,  who  made  shift  to 
manage  his  sword  with  his  left  hand,  holding  the 
bridle  between  his  teeth— the  gallant  Frenchman 
suddenly  paused,  brought  his  sword  to  the  "  salute,'* 
bowed,  and  galloped  on  to  meet  some  foe  more  wor- 
thy of  his  prowess.  The  English  officer,  who  sur- 
vived the  battle,  made  great  exertions  to  discover 
who  the  French  officer  was,  but  was  never  able  to 
obtain  the  slightest  clue :  probably  a  sabre  or  a  bul- 
let, less  merciful  than  he,  had  stretched  him  on  the 
field. 

The  great  swiftness  of  the  ostrich  depends  not 
merely  upon  the  length  and  strength  of  iUslegs,  or 
the  aid  it  receives  from  its  plumed  wings,  but  we 
must  take  into  consideration,  in  addition,  the  fact  that 
its  bones,  like  those  of  other  birds,  are  permeated  by 
air,  and  are  thus  lighter  than  those  of  animals.  The 
feathers,  too,  are  peculiar ;  instead  of  the  shaft  being, 
as  is  commonly  the  case,  unsymmetrically  placed  as 
regard:»  the  barbs,  it  is  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  the 
barbules  are  long  and  loose.  The  accessory  plume, 
too,  is  wanting  in  the  ostrich.  In  the  emu,  on  the 
contrary,  the  accessory  plume  equals  the  original 
leather,  so  that  the  quill  supports  two  shafts ;  and  in 
the  cassowary,  besides  the  double  feather,  there  is 
also  a  second  accessory  plume,  so  that  the  quill  sup- 
ports three  distinct  shafts  and  vanes. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  ornithologists  are  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct species  of  ostrich  inhabiting  South  America. 
The  first  is  the  Rhea  Americana,  a  well-known  spe- 
cies abounding  over  tbe  plains  of  Northern  Patagonia 
and  the  Provinces  of  La  Plata.  It  has  not  crossed 
the  Cordillera,  but  has  been  seen  within  the  first 
range  of  mountains  on  the  Uspallata  plain,  elevated 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  feet.  These  birds, 
though  generally  feeding  on  vegetable  matter,  have 
been  seen  to  go  in  groups  of  three  and  four  to  the 
extensive  mud-banks,  which  are  then  dry,  at  Bahia 
Blanca,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  small  fish,  and 
they  will  readily  take  to  the  water.  Mr.  King  saw 
ostriches  on  several  occasions  swimming  from  island 
to  island  at  Fort  Valdes,  in  Patagonia,  and  the  Bay 
of  San  Bias.  When  swimming  very  little  of  their 
bodies  appear  above  water ;  their  progress  is  slow, 
and  their  necks  are  extended  forward.  On  two  oc- 
casions Mr.  Darwin  saw  ostriches  swimming  across 
the  Santa  Cruz  River,  where  it  was  about  four  hun- 
dred yards  broad  and  the  stream  rapid.  Mr.  Darwin 
went  out  hunting  one  day  at  Bahia  Blanca,  the  men 
riding  in  a  crescent,  each  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
apart  from  the  other.  A  fine  male  ostrich  being 
turned  by  the  headmost  riders,  tried  to  escape  on  one 
side.  The  Guachos  pursued  at  a  reckless  pace, 
twisting  their  horses  about  with  the  most  admirable 
command,  and  each  man  whirling  the  "bolas,"  or 
balls,  round  his  head.  At  length  the  foremost  threw 
them  revolving  through  the  air;  in  an  instant  the 
ostrich  rolled  over  and  over,  its  legs  fairly  lashed  to- 


gether by  the  thong.  These  balls  can  be  thrown 
from  on  horseback  to  the  distance  of  eighty  yard«, 
and  a  striking  proof  of  their  effect  was  afforded  at  the 
Falkland  Islands,  when  the  Spaniards  murdered  all 
the  English,  and  some  of  their  own  countrymen  also. 
A  young  Spaniard  was  rmming  away,  when  a  great 
tall  Indian,  Luciano  by  name,  came  at  full  gallop 
after  him,  shouting  to  him  to  stop,  and  saying  that  he 
only  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  The  Spaniard  dis- 
trusting him  continued  his  flight,  and  just  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  reaching  the  boat,  Luciano  threw  the 
balls.  They  struck  him  on  the  legs  with  such  a  jerk 
as  to  throw  him  down  and  render  him  for  some  lime 
insensible.  After  Luciano  had  had  his  talk,  the  man 
vna  allowed  to  escape,  but  'his  legs  were  marked 
with  great  wales,  as  if  he  had  been  flogged  with  a 
heavy  whip. 

The  second  species,  to  which  the  name  of  Rhta 
Darvnnii  has  been  applied  by  Mr.  Gould,  takes  the 
place  of  the  former  species — Rhea  Americana,  io 
Southern  Patagonia,  the  part  about  Rio  Negro  beiof 
neutral  ground.  The  first  notice  Mr.  Darwin  had  ol 
this  species  was  in  accidentally  hearing  the  Guachcw 
talking  of  a  very  rare  bird,  the  Avestruz  Peiise; 
afterward,  when  among  the  Patagonian  Indians  io 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Mr.  Darwin  found  a  half- 
bred  Indian  who  had  lived  some  years  with  this  tribe, 
but  had  been  born  in  the  Northern  Provinces.  On 
being  asked  if  be  had  ever  heard  of  the  Arestnu 
Petise,  he  answered  by  saying,  **Why  there  are 
none  others  in  these  Southern  Countries ;"  and  afler- 
ward  many  o(  these  birds  were  seen ;  their  distinc- 
tive characters  being  that  they  are  light  brown,  in 
place  of  gray,  and  the  bird  altogether  smaller  than  the 
Rhea  Americana. 

In  the  year  of  grace,  1839,  there  was  brought  from 
New  Zealand,  by  Mr.  Rule,  a  most  hopeless-lookinc 
osseous  fragment,  just  the  middle  of  a  thigh-bone, 
without  a  scrap  of  either  end  remaining.  This,  which 
most  persons  would  have  regarded  with  despair,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  great  authority  in  such 
matters,  with  a  request  that  he  would  state  to  what 
creature  it  had  belonged. 

After  a  careful  examination,  Professor  Owen,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Zoological  Society,  on  tbe  12th 
of  November,  1839,  (and  which  paper  is  one  ot  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  acute  inductive  reason- 
ing ever  published,)  announced  that,  "  So  far  as  my 
skill  in  interpreting  an  osseous  fragment  may  be  cre- 
dited, I  am  willing  to  risk  the  reputation  for  it  on  the 
statement  that  there  has  existed,  if  there  does  not 
now  exist,  in  New  Zealand,  a  Struthious  bird,  nearly, 
if  not  quite  equal  in  size  to  the  ostrich.  *' 

This  announcement  created  not  a  little  stir  in  the 
scientific  world;  but  as  three  years  passed  away 
without  any  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  certain  wise 
men  looked  extra  wise,  and  pronounced  that  the 
Proiessor  for  once  '^  had  made  a  mistake."  But  a 
triumphant  vindication  was  at  hand,  even  from  60 
unpromising  a  spot  as  Poverty  Bay,  in  the  shiqw  of 
two  goodly  boxes  crammed  full  of  bones,  which 
looked  as  if  they  were  the  remains  o(  some  ante- 
diluvial  pic-nic,  where  the  giants  of  those  days  had 
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been  picking  the  scaffolding  of  tbo  contents  of  a 
Brobdifi^agian  pie ;  and  the  curiosity  connected  with 
the  said  bones  was  heightened  by  a  delightfully 
mysterious  history  communicated  with  them  by  the 
gentleman  from  whom  they  were  sent.  For  the  re- 
spectable natives,  speaking,  of  course,  by  the  card, 
had  informed  him  that  the  bones  belonged  to  a  family 
of  extraordinary  monsters,  one  of  whom  was  still  in 
existence  in  an  inaccessible  cavern  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  near  the  river  Wairoa,  and  that,  like  the  lady  in 
the  fairy  tales,  this  creature  was  jealously  guarded 
by  a  sort  of  huge  lizard  or  dragon.  Mr.  Williams 
treated  these  stories  as  idle  lables,  but  some  time  af\er 
was  a  little  staggered  by  a  sort  of  corroboration  oC  the 
tale ;  for  happening  to  speak  to  an  American  about 
these  bones,  he  was  told  by  him  that  the  bird  was 
still  in  existence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cloudy  Bay, 
in  Cook's  Straits,  and  that  the  natives  there  had 
mentioned  to  an  Englishman  of  a  whaling  party,  that 
there  was  a  bird  of  extraordinary  size,  to  be  seen 
only  at  night,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  there.  Our 
coontrymau,  with  a  companion  and  a  native  guide, 
went  to  the  spot  on  murderous  thoughts  intent,  and 
after  waiting  »ome  time,  they  saw  the  creature  at  a 
little  distance,  towering  to  the  height  of  something 
like  sixteen  feet.  One  of  the  men  was  said  to  have 
proposed  to  go  near  and  take  a  shot  at  it,  but  the 
other  was  so  utterly  terrified  that  they  contented 
themselves  with  looking;  and  aAer  a  time,  the 
monster  took  the  alarm,  and,  in  almost  seven- 
league  boots,  strode  away  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain. 

Professor  Owen  soon  determined  that  the  bones 
sent  to  him  were  portions  of  a  gigantic  bird  allied  to 
the  ostrich,  and  the  publication  of  this  announce- 
ment, stimulating  inquiry  in  New  Zealand,  box  aAer 
box,  full  of  interesting  specimens,  found  their  way 
to  the  College  of  Suigeons,  and  proved  the  existence, 
at  no  very  remote  period  in  the  island  of  New  Zea- 
land, of  at  least  six  different  species  of  Dinomis  (as 
the  bird  has  been  named,)  the  largest  certainly  not 
leas  than  ten  feet  in  height ;  and  in  the  eloquent 
words  of  the  Professor,  *'  without  giving  the  rein  to 
a  too  exuberant  fancy,  we  may  take  a  retrospective 
glance  at  the  scene  of  a  fair  island,  offering,  by  the 
will  of  a  bountiful  Providence,  a  well-spread  table  to 
a  race  of  animated  beings  peculiarly  adapted  to  enjoy 
it ;  and  we  may  recall  the  time  when  the  several 
species  of  Diuornis  ranged  the  lords  of  its  soil — the 
highest  living  forms  upon  that  part  of  the  earth.  No 
terrestrial  mammal  was  there  to  contest  this  sove- 
reignty with  the  feathered  bipeds  before  the  arrival 
of  man." 

But  what  has  become  of  all  these  huge  birds,  for 
we  no  longer  hear  of  able  seamen  or  nervous  natives 
being  scared  by  their  apparitions  ?  In  all  probability 
they  gradually  became  exterminated  by  the  earliest 
colonists  who  set  foot  on  this  lovely  portion  of  the 
globe.  Conspicuous  as  to  size,  heavy  in  form,  stupid, 
and  unprovided  with  means  of  escape  or  defense,  the 

Dinomis  would  easily  fall  a  victim  to  the  destructive 
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arts  of  man;  and  although  strong  hopes  to  the  con- 
trary have  been  entertained,  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  all  the  varieties  of  the  race  have  been 
extinct  for  very  many  years ;  consequently  the  mys- 
terious inhabitant  of  the  cave,  and  the  apparition 
that  strode  up  the  mountain-side,  were  doubtless 
legends  that  had  descended  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration from  the  distant  ancestors  of  the  aborigines  of 
the  island.  There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
Dinomis,  mounted  by  the  side  of  that  of  a  large 
ostrich,  above  which  it  towers  in  the  same 'propor- 
tion as  its  neighbor  O'Brien,  the  Irish  giant,  towers 
above  all  ordinary  men. 

Gigantic  though  these  New  Zealand  birds  mu^t 
have  been,  they  were  fully  equalled  in  size  by  a  race 
of  birds  coeval  with  them  in  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  our  chief  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  these  is  derived  from  that 
most  fsegile  and  perishable  of  their  products— 
their  eggs. 

In  1800,  M.  Abadie,  captain  of  a  French  merchant- 
man, was  at  Madagascar,  and  observed  one  day,  in 
the  hands  of  a  native,  an  egg  of  enormous  size,  per- 
forated at  one  extremity,  and  used  as  a  basin  for 
various  domestic  purposes.  His  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited, and  he  caused  search  to  be  made,  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a  second  egg  of  nearly  similar 
size,  which  was  found  perfectly  entire  in  the  bed  of 
a  torrent,  among  the  debris  of  a  land  slip ;  and  soon 
after  a  third  egg  was  found  in  alluvia  of  recent  forma- 
tion, all  being  in  the  condition  termed  sub-fossil  or 
partially  fossilized.  These  precious  remains  were 
transmitted  to  Paris,  but  so  carelessly  packed,  that 
one  was  found  on  their  arrival  broken  to  atoms ;  the 
other  two  being  happily  sound.  Casts  of  these  mar- 
velous eggs  have  been  transmitted  to  Professor 
Owen,  and  we  can  only  compare  them  to  huge 
conoidal  cannon-shot.  In  fact,  in  these  days  of 
cylindrico-conoidal  bullets,  they  might  well  pass  for 
such  a  projectile  adapted  for  a  sixty-eight  pounder. 
Some  idea  of  their  dimensions  nuiy  be  formed  from 
the  followmg  facts.  The  dimensions  of  the  most 
oval  egg  (for  they  differ  somewhat  in  form)  are  as 
nearly  as  possible  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  in 
length  by  nine  in  diameter ;  and  to  fill  it  would  re- 
quire the  contents  of  six  ostrich  eggs,  seventeen  of 
the  emu,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  hen,  or 
fifty  thousand  of  the  humming-bird !  Various  frag- 
ments of  bones  were  transmitted  to  Paris  with  the 
eggs,  and  the  comparative  anatomists  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  the  bird  approached  the  ostrich 
in  its  main  characteristics,  but  was  of  a  less  slen- 
der make  than  it,  and  was  probably  about  six 
times  bigger  than  the  largest  known  bird  of  that 
class!  To  it  the  term  JEpyomis  has  been  ap- 
plied; the  epithet  Maximns  being  appropriately 
given  to  the  species  to  which  the  bones  examined 
belonged. 
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London!  great,  magnifioeat,  wonderful  London! 
was  the  thought  which  presented  itself  again  and 
again,  during  my  peregrinations  and  my  visits  to  va- 
rious districts  of  this  immense  city,  and  at  the  con- 
templation of  its  rich,  varied  physiognomy.  From 
the  city,  where  trade  lives,  strives,  and  posts  its 
books,  speculates  and  battles  for  life  and  death  in 
smoky,  gloomy  streets  and  alleys,  to  Hampstead, 
where  the  country  joins  the  town,  and  children  ride 
upon  asses  over  green  hills  and  dales;  from  the 
crowded,  noisy  Strand,  which  you  can  scarcely 
cross  for  the  throngs  of  omnibuses  and  carnages 
which  are  unceasingly  driving  along  it,  to  the  silent, 
elegant  Belgravia ;  from  the  closely  built  portions  of 
the  city,  where  human  beings  live  in  crowded 
courts  and  wretched  dens,  like  moles  in  the  earth, 
without  pleasure  and  without  light,  to  the  immense, 
magnificent  parks — justly  called  the  **  lungs  of  Lon- 
don," where  people  wander  calmly  beneath  green 
trees,  or  beside  the  clear  little  lakes,  on  which  rare 
water-birds  swim  rejoicingly ;  from  Westminster  to 
the  Tower,  from  St.  Paul's  to  Pall  Mall  and  Picca- 
dilly, and  so  on;  all  along  the  Thames,  the  broad 
Thames,  with  its  affluent  life,  with  its  splendid 
bridges,  with  its  steam-boatb,  swiA  as  arrows,  which 
bow  down  their  chimneys  as  they  shoot  onward  un- 
dei  these  bridges — what  an  abundance  of  great, 
characteristic  and  strong  feature  is  here  combined 
with  beautiful  detail  I — the  splendid  palaces,  the  ele- 
gant detached  houses,  with  their  gardens  before  them, 
the  markets,  with  their  flowing  fountains,  the  nume- 
rous small  green  inclosures,  with  their  trees  and 
bushes,  which  are  met  with  every  here  and  there  as 
a  refreshment  to  the  eye  o(  the  wanderers — these, 
and  many  other  simiiar  objects.  And  on  all  hands 
that  great  preponderance  of  substantial,  wealthy, 
handsome,  well-built,  well-arranged  houses. 

In  especial  must  I  remark  the  way  in  which  Lon- 
don, and,  in  fact,  in  which  all  English  towns  go  out 
into,  or  up  into,  the  country.  It  is  not,  as  in  many 
other  nations,  by  the  houses  becoming  smaller,  ug- 
lier, by  smoky  chimneys  becoming  more  numerous, 
marshes  more  extensive,  the  refuse  of  the  city  more 
perceptible.  No  I  on  the  contrary,  the  gardens  be- 
come more  numerous  and  more  extensive,  the  houses 
handsomer  and  more  open,  the  streets  of  the  town 
expand  and  become  rows  of  beautiful  villas  and  cot- 
tages, stone  becomes  less  rare,  flowers  more  frequent, 
the  gray  is  changed  into  green ;  one  remarks  a  some- 
thing ''eo»  amord"  in  the  care  which  is  bestowed 
upon  every  dwelling,  upon  every  grass-plot,  in  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  every  creeper  which  is  trained 
up  the  walls  of  the  houses  and  which  engarlaiids 
their  windows;  in  every  iron  palisade,  which  at 
once  incloses  and  ornaments  every  plot  of  garden 


ground,  and  by  the  meaning  of  that  English  word 
comfort  being  above  all  things  made  evident  to  the 
mind  of  the  observer. 

In  the  midst  of  the  city  itself  one  does  not  think  so 
much  of  this;  other  interests  have  here  their  lite  or 
—death.  Because  the  great,  closely-built  city,  where 
human  beings  live  in  dense  masses,  where  they  live, 
so  to  say,  one  upon  another,  in  secret  or  open  war- 
fare for  bread  or  the  means  of  existence — the  city 
becomes  always,  in  a  certain  respect,  a  home  of  death 
for  humanity. 

When  God,  however,  created  man,  he  placed  hiu 
not  in  a  city,  but  in  a  garden ;  and  people  have  now 
begun  to  be  aware  of  this  in  England.  Men  of  high 
cultivation,  and  even  of  high  birth,  deliver  lectures 
and  print  pamphlets  on  the  evils  of  great  cities  with 
their  densely-built  habitations,  and  on  the  injurious 
effects  which  they  produce  on  the  human  soul,  as 
well  as  on  physical  life.  And  people  are  already 
taking  measures  by  which,  as  cities  grow,  breathing 
room  may  grow  also,  and  are  preparing  for  the  inha- 
bitants the  means  by  which,  even  here,  they  may 
preserve  health,  cleanliness,  and  the  freah  enjoy- 
ments of  life. 

London,  though  in  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  general 
regulations,  and  the  great  number  of  detached  houses 
standing  in  their  gardens,  which  in  this  ret^pect  far 
exceeds  most  other  great  towns,  has  yet  not  been 
able  to  avoid  the  curse  of  the  great  city :  I  saw  that 
— I  saw  behind  the  magnificent  quarters,  behind  the 
stately  palaces,  streets  and  markets,  where  the 
luxury  and  pomp  of  city  and  aristocratic  life  flourij«hed 
in  their  fullest  extent,  that  there  were  hidden  regionj», 
streets  and  lanes  where  might  be  seen  the  very  op- 
posite of  all  this — haunts  oC  human  wretchedness,  of 
human  tatters  both  outward  and  inward.  I  wished 
also  to  see  these  with  my  own  eyes ;  to  see  St.  Giles's 
and  the  dirty  quarters  behind  Westminster;  because 
1  endeavor  to  see,  every  where,  the  best  and  the 
worst,  the  heaven  and  the  hell  of  existence  in  all 
spheres  of  life.  I  wished  to  see  it  also  in  the  life  of 
London ;  and  I  saw  it. 

I  began  to  speak  of  the  city's  bright  side  when  I 
described  the  Great  Exhibition  with  its  cheerful  life, 
and  I  will  yet  linger  a  few  moments  over  this  side  of 
London  life  and  over  some  oi  its  gay  scenes — namely, 
those  which  may  be  enjoyed  by  all,  or  by  nearly  all 
classes,  and  which  are  therefore  properly  the  people's 
pleasures. 

Of  these,  none  were  more  agreeable  to  me  than 
the  prqjuenades  in  the  great  parks — ^Hyde  Park,  the 
Green  Park,  Regent's  Park,  which  last,  alone,  is 
several  English  miles  in  circumference.  On  Sun- 
days, one  sees  them  crowded  with  well-dressed  peo- 
ple, mostly  of  the  working  classes;  children  tumble 
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about  freely  oa  the  green  turf,  which  remains  green 
and  fresh  notwithstanding,  or  feed  with  bread  the 
beaut  tfal  swans  or  other  aquatic  birds  which  swim 
about  on  the  river-like  winding  pieces  of  water. 
There  stands  also  in  one  comer  of  St.  James'  Park 
a  row  of  cows,  from  which,  if  the  pedestrians 
choose,  they  can  drink  new  milk,  and  thus  taste  the 
pieasures  of  rural  life ;  neither  do  other  refreshments 
fail;  but  the  best  refreshment  here  is,  aAer  all,  the 
fresh  air,  the  wandering  beneath  green  trees,  the 
sight  of  the  pleasure-takers,  of  the  sports  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  views  which  are  obtained  of  beautiful 
palaces  and  churches.  Queen  Victoria  may  often 
enjoy  from  her  royal  residence  of  Buckingham  Pa- 
lace, the  cheerful  sight  of  her  people  thus  wandering 
for  their  pleasure.  Yes,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  she, 
like  other  queens  and  kings,  sees  too  much  of  this 
i^ide  of  the  life  of  her  people,  and  thereby  comes  to 
forget  that  there  is  any  other. 

London  possesses  two  scenes  of  popular  enjoyment 
on  a  great  scale,  in  its  British  Museum  and  its 
Zoological  Garden3>  In  the  former,  the  glance  is 
sent  over  the  life  of  antiquity ;  in  the  latter,  over  that 
of  the  present  time  in  the  kingdom  of  nature ;  and  in 
both  may  the  Englishman  enjoy  a  view  of  England's 
power  and  greatness,  because  it  is  the  spirit  of  Eng- 
land which  has  compelled  Egypt  and  Greece  to  re- 
move hither  their  gods,  their  heroic  statues :  it  is 
England  whose  courageous  sons  at  this  present  mo- 
ment force  their  way  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  that 
mysterious  native  land  of  miracles  and  of  the  levia- 
than ;  it  is  an  Englishman  who  held  in  his  hand  snow 
from  the  clefts  of  the  remote  Mountains  of  the  Moon ; 
it  is  England  which  has  aroused  that  ancient  Nineveh 
from  her  thousands  of  years  of  sleep  in  the  desert ; 
England  which  has  caused  to  arise  from  their  graves, 
and  to  stand  forth  beneath  the  sky  of  England,  those 
witnesses  of  the  life  and  art  of  antiquity  which  are 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Nineveh  Marbles, 
those  magnificent  but  enigmatical  figures  which  are 
called  the  Nineveh  Bulls,  in  the  immense  wings  of 
which  one  oannot  but  admire  the  fine  artistic  skill 
at  the  workmanship,  and  from  the  beautiful  human 
countenances  of  which  glances  oriental  despotism 
with  e^'es-'-such  as  those  with  which  King  Ahasue- 
rus  might  have  gazed  on  the  beautiful  Esther,  when 
f^he  sank  fainting  before  the  power  of  that  glance. 
They  have  an  extraordinary  expression — these  coun- 
tenances of  Nineveh,  so  magnificent,  so  strong,  and 
at  the  same  time,  so  joyous — a  something  about  them 
so  \iiliant  and  so  joyously  commanding !  It  was  an 
expression  which  surprised  me,  and  which  I  could 
not  rightly  comprehend.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
me  to  see  them  yet  again  before  I  could  fully  satisfy 
mvi^elf  whether  this  inexpressible,  proudly,  joyous 
giafice  is  one  of  wisdom  or  of  stupidity  !  I  could 
almost  fancy  it  might  be  the  latter,  when  I  contemplate 
the  expression  of  gentle  majesty  in  the  head  of  the 
Grecian  Jupiter.  Nevertheless,  whether  it  be  wis- 
dom or  stupidity— these  representations  of  ancient 

Nineveh  have  a  real  grandeur  and  originality  about 

them.   Were  they  then  representatives  of  life  there  ? 

Was  life  there  thus  proud  and  joyous,  thus  uncon- 


scious of  trouble,  care,  or  death,  thus  valiant,  and 
without  all  arrogance?  Had  it  such  eyes?  Ah! 
and  yet  it  has  lain  buried  in  the  sand  of  the  desert, 
Iain  forgotten  there  many  thousand  years.  And  now, 
when  they  once  more  look  up  with  those  large,  mag- 
nificent eyes,  they  discover  another  world  arouQd 
them,  another  Nineveh  which  cannot  understand 
what  they  would  say.  Thus  proudly  might  Nineveh 
have  looked  when  the  prophet  uttered  above  her  his 
"wo!"  Such  a  glance  does  not  accord  with  the 
life  of  earth. 

In  comparison  with  these  latest  discovered  but 
most  ancient  works  of  art,  the  Egj^ptian  statues  fall 
infinitely  short,  bearing  evidence  of  a  degraded,  sen- 
sual humanity,  and  the  same  as  regarded  art.  But 
neither  of  these,  nor  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  nor  of 
many  other  treasures  of  art  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  testify  at  the  same  time  to  the  greatness  of 
foregone  ages,  and  to  the  power  of  the  English 
world  conquering  intelligence,  shall  I  say  any  thing, 
because  time  failed  me  rightly  to  observe  them,  and 
the  Nineveh  marbles  almost  bewitched  me  by  their 
contemplation. 

It  is  to  me  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  pleasure 
than  that  of  wandering  through  these  halls,  or  than 
by  a  visit  to  the  Zoological  Grarden  which  lies  on  one 
side  of  the  Regent's  Park.  I  would  willingly  reside 
near  this  park  for  a  time,  that  I  might  again  and 
again  wander  about  in  this  world  of  animals  from  all 
zones,  and  listen  to  all  that  they  have  to  relate,  ice- 
bears  and  lions,  turtles  and  eagles,  the  ourang-outang 
and  the  rhinoceros !  The  English  Zoological  Grarden, 
although  less  fortunate  in  its  locality  than  the  Jardtn 
des  Piantes  in  Paris,  is  much  richer  as  regards  ani- 
mals. That  which  at  this  time  attracted  hither  most 
visitors  was  the  new  guest  of  the  garden,  a  so-called 
river-horse  or  hippopotamus,  lately  brought  hither 
from  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  was  taken  when  young. 
It  was  yet  not  full  grown,  and  had  here  its  own 
keeper— an  Arab — its  own  house,  its  own  court,  its 
own  reservoir  to  bathe  and  swim  in !  Thus  it  lived 
in  a  really  princely  hippop)Otamus  fashion.  I  saw 
his  highness  ascend  out  of  his  bath  in  a  particularly 
good  humor,  and  he  looked  to  me  like  an  enormous 
— P^Si  ^i^^  an  enormously  broad  snout.  He  was 
very  fat,  smooth,  and  gray,  and  awkward  in  his 
movements,  like  the  elephant.  Long-necked  girafies 
walked  about,  feeding  from  wooden  racks  in  the 
court  adjoining  that  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  glanc- 
ing at  us  across  it.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  a 
greater  contrast  than  in  these  animals. 

The  eagles  sat  upon  crags  placed  in  a  row  beneath 
a  lofty  transparent  arch  of  iron  work,  an  arrangement 
which  seemed  to  me  excellent,  and  which  I  hope 
seemed  so  to  them,  in  case  they  could  forget  that 
they  were  captives.  Here  they  might  breathe,  here 
spread  out  their  huge  wings,  see  the  free  expanse  of 
heaven,  and  the  sun,  and  build  habitations  for  them- 
selves upon  the  rock.  On  the  contrary,  the  lions, 
leopards,  and  <iuch  like  noble  beasts  of  the  de.sert, 
seemed  to  me  particularly  unhappy  in  their  iron- 
grated  stone  vaults;  and  their  perpetual,  uneasy 
walking  backward  and  forward  m  their  cages— I 
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could  not  see  (hat  without  a  feeling  of  distress.  How 
beautiful  they  mu^t  be  in  the  desert,  or  amid  tropical 
woods,  or  in  the  wild  caverns  of  the  mountains) 
those  grand,  terrific  beasts— how  fearfully  beautiful ! 
One  day  I  saw  these  animals  during  their  feeding 
time.  Two  men  went  round  with  wooden  vessels 
filled  with  pieces  of  raw  meat ;  these  were  taken  up 
with  a  large,  iron-pronged  fork,  and  put,  or  rather 
flung,  through  the  iron  grating  into  the  dens.  It  was 
terrible  to  see  the  savage  joy,  the  fury,  with  which 
the  food  was  received  and  swallowed  down  by  the 
beasts.  Three  pieces  of  meat  were  thrown  into  one 
great  vault  which  was  at  that  time  empty,  a  door 
was  then  drawn  up  at  the  back  of  the  vault,  and 
three  huge  yellow  lions  with  shaggy  manes  rushed 
roaring  in,  and  at  one  spring  each  possessed  himself 
of  his  piece  of  flesh.  One  of  the  lions  held  his  piece 
between  his  teeth  for  certainly  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
merely  growling  and  gloating  over  it  in  savage  joy, 
whilst  his  flashing  eyes  glared  upon  the  spectators, 
and  his  tail  was  swung  from  side  to  side  with  an  ex- 
pression of  defiance.  It  was  a  splendid,  but  a  fearful 
sight .  One  of  my  friends  was  accustomed  sometimes 
to  visit  these  animals  in  company  with  his  little  girl, 
a  beautiful  child,  with  a  complexion  like  milk  and 
cherries.  The  Fight  of  her  invariably  produced  great 
excitement  in  the  lions.  They  seemed  evidently  to 
show  their  love  to  her  in  a  ravenous  manner. 

The  serpents  were  motionless  in  their  glass  house, 
and  lay,  half  a.««leep,  curled  around  the  trunks  of  trees. 
In  the  evening,  by  lamp  light,  they  become  lively, 
and  then,  twisting  about  and  flashing  forth  their  snaky 
splendors,  they  present  a  fine  spectacle.  The  snake- 
room,  with  its  walls  of  glass,  behind  which  tne  snakes 
live,  reminded  me  of  the  old  northern  myth  of  Nas- 
trond,  the  roof  of  which  was  woven  of  snakes'  backs, 
the  final  home  of  the  ungodly— an  unpleasant,  but 
vigorous  picture.  The  most  disagreeable  and  ugliest 
of  all  the  snakes,  was  that  little  make  which  the 
beautiful  Queen  Cleopatra,  herself  false  as  a  serpent, 
placed  at  her  breast ;  a  little,  gray,  flat-headed  snake, 
which  liked  to  bury  itself  in  the  sand. 

The  monkey-family  lead  a  sad  life ;  stretchout  their 
hands  for  nuts  or  for  bread,  with  mournful  human 
gestures;  contentious,  beaten,  oppressed,  thrust  aside, 
frightening  one  another,  the  stronger  the  weaker- 
mournful  ly  human  also. 

Sad,  also,  was  the  sight  of  an  ourang-outang,  spite 
of  all  its  queer  grimaces,  solitary  in  its  house,  for  it 
evidently  suflered  eitnui,  was  restless,  and  would  go 
out.  It  embraced  its  keeper  and  kissed  him  with 
real  human  tenderness.  The  countenance,  so  human, 
yet  without  any  human  intelligence,  made  a  painful 
impression  upon  me :  so  did  the  friendly,  tame  crea- 
ture here,  longing  for  its  fellows,  and  seeing  around 
it  only  human  beings.  Thou  poor  animal!  Fain 
would  I  have  seen  thee  in  the  primeval  woods  of 
Africa,  caressing  thy  wife  in  the  clear  moonlight  of 
the  tropical  night,  sporting  with  her  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  sleeping  upon  them, 
rocked  by  the  warm  night  wind.  There  thy  ugliness 
would  have  had  a  sort  of  picturesque  beauty.  AAer 
the  strange  beast-man  had  climbed  hither  and  thither 


along  the  iron  railing,  seizing  the  bars  with  his 
hands,  and  feet— which  resembled  hands— and  also 
with  his  teeth,  he  took  a  white,  woolen  blanket, 
wrapped  it  around  him  in  a  very  complicated  man- 
ner, and  ended  by  laying  himself  down  as  a  hnman 
being  might  do,  in  his  chilly,  desolate  room.  They 
say  that  he  will  not  live  long  in  this  country.* 

After  this,  all  the  more  charming  was  the  spec- 
tacle presented  by  the  waterfowl  from  every  zone. 
Ducks,  Swans,  and  Co.,  all  quite  at  home  here, 
swimming  in  the  clear  waters,  among  little  green 
islands  on  which  they  had  their  little  huts.  It  wbs 
most  charmingly  pretty  and  complete.  And  the 
mother-duck  with  her  little,  lively,  golden-yellow 
flock,  swimming  neck  and  heels  after  her,  or  seekiof 
shelter  imder  her  wings,  is — at  afl  times — one  of  the 
most  lovely  scenes  of  natural  life — resembling  hu- 
manity in  a  beautiful  manner. 

Even  among  the  wild  beasts  I  saw  a  beautiful  hu- 
man trait  of  maternal  affection.  A  female  leopard 
had  in  her  cage  two  young  cubs,  lively  and  playful 
as  puppies.  When  the  man  threw  the  flesh  into  her 
cage,  she  drew  herself  back,  and  let  the  young  one? 
first  seize  upon  the  piece. 

Crows  from  all  parts  of  the  world  here  live  to- 
gether in  one  neighborhood,  and  that  the  clatterio? 
and  laughter  was  loud  here  did  not  surprise  me, 
neither  that  the  European  crows  so  well  maintained 
their  place  among  their  fellows.  That  which,  how- 
ever, astonished  and  delighted  me  was,  the  sweet, 
flute-like,  melodious  tones  of  the  Australian  crow. 
In  the  presence  of  this  crow  from  Paradise— for  ori- 
ginally it  must  have  come  therefrom — it  seemed  to 
me  that  all  the  other  crows  ought  to  have  kept  si- 
lence with  their  senseless  chattering.  But  they 
were  nothing  but  crows,  and  they  liked  better  to  hear 
themselves. 

Parrots  from  all  lands  lived  and  quarreled  together 
in  a  large  room,  and  they  there  made  such  a  loud 
screaming,  that  in  order  to  stand  it  out  one  must  have 
been  one  of  their  own  relations.  Better  be  among 
the  silent,  dejected,  stealthy,  hissing,  shining  snakes, 
than  m  company  with  parrots.  The  former  might 
kill  the  body,  but  the  latter  the  soul. 

Twilight  came  on,  and  drove  me  out  of  the  Zodo- 
gical  Garden  each  time  I  was  there,  and  before  I  had 
seen  all  its  treasures.  Would  that  I  might  return 
there  yet  a  third  time  and  remain  still  longer ! 

Among  the  places  in  London  which  were  much 
visited  at  this  time  by  the  millions  of  strangers  who 
streamed  hither,  was  the  Egyptian  Hall — a  temple  or 
museum  for  the  remarkable  things  and  curio!>ities 
from  all  foreign  lands,  which  are  traveling  through 
the  world,  together  with  extraordinary  men,  animals, 
conjurors  and  conjuration — a  temple  of  novelty  which 
ought  to  be  found  in  every  great  city,  for  the  support 
and  refreshment  of  the  spirit  of  curiosity  in  the  hu- 
man breast.  I  saw  here  a  couple  of  beautiful  diora- 
mas, and  these  were  a  glorious  and  extraordinary  de- 

*  The  ourang-outang  ia  dead  since  Miss  Bremer's  visit. 
He  died  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  and,  with  truth  it 
may  be  said,  much  regretted.  During  hia  abort  life  in  the 
gardena  he  had  shown  himself  docile,  and  remarkably  ia- 
telligent.  Tr.458. 
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light.  What  is  the  use  of  giving  one's  self  a  deal  of 
trouble  to  travel  through  far  countries,  in  the  face  of 
dsoger  by  land  and  sea-^to  make  great  efforts  to  be 
ia  tioae  lor  the  railway-train — ^to  get  up  in  the  night 
to  go  on  board  the  steam-boat  or  by  diligence — ^to 
eat  food  which  does  not  agree  with  one— to  lose  one's 
luggage  and  ail  one's  clothes— to  be  paying  one's 
money  away  all  day  long— to  have  an  empty  purse 
and  weary  body — in  a  word,  to  do  battle  with  a  thou- 
sand difficulties,  when  one  can— here  at  the  Diorama 
— «it  quietly  upon  a  bench,  listen  to  music,  and  for  a 
shilling  behold  Europe,  Asia,  or  America  pass  before 
one,  exhibit  their  ruins,  their  rivers,  their  capitals, 
their  temples,  and  beautiful  natural  scenes  before 
one's  eyea.  Thus  it  was  that  I  here  beheld  Egypt 
and  the  Nile  travel  past  me :  saw  the  ancient  pyra- 
mids and  temples  with  their  colossal  statues:  saw 
Cops  and  Turks  reposing  beneath  the  palm-trees,  and 
European  tourists  smoke  their  cigars  under  the  nose 
of  the  old  gods  of  the  Hindoos :  saw  Sirius  ascending 
brilliantly  above  the  Nile  :  saw  the  beautiful  head  of 
the  Sphinx  glancing  upward  from  the  desert  sand, 
whilst  night  rested  above  the  desert,  and  Canopus 
looking  down  upon  it— a  sight  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  Beyond  this,  I  allowed  the  journey  from 
London  to  Calcutta  to  journey  past  me ;  by  Malta, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  desert  by  caravan, 
with  camels,  Arabs,  and  so  on  to  Ceylon  and  Hindoo- 
stan,  with  its  cities  and  Hindoo  temples.  And  it  is 
impoesibie  for  me  to  say  how  convenient  and  enter- 
taining I  found  it  all. 

Among  the  luxurious  establishments  of  London,  I 
heard  much  said  of  the  clubs;  palace-like  houses 
where  certain  corporate  bodies  in  the  government  or 
the  city  have  their  place  ot  meeting  arranged  for 
their  own  especial  accommodation,  and  where  every 
thing  which  is  most  reeherehi  in  food  and  in  wine, 
and  every  article  of  life's  luxury  is  provided  for  the 
use  of  these  gentlemen.  I  was  shown  the  Lawyers', 
the  Merchants',  and  the  United-Service  Club-Houtfes, 
with  many  others.  Men  of  all  classes,  who  have 
good  incomes,  may  here  enjoy  themselves  every  day, 
without  any  other  danger  than  that  of  here  forgetting 
the  nobler  business  of  life  and  their  better  self;  for 
these  magnificent  abodes  are  the  promoters  of  selfish- 
ness and  the  desire  for  self-indulgence ;  and  the  man 
accustomed  to  the  refined  enjoyments  of  the  club  not 
unirequently  comes  to  despise  the  more  frugal  meal 
of  home,  and  simple  domestic  pleasure.  He  is  afraid 
oi  taking  an  amiable  wife,  because  he  might  be  pxe- 
vented  from  having  his  delicate  club-house  dinner ; 
and  the  man  thus  corrupted  by  luxury,  renders  him- 
s^  incapable  of  life's  best  enjoyment.  Ah !  he  does 
still  worse  ihan  that,  because  the  evil  which  self- 
indaigence  begets  is  not  negative,  is^ot  merely  indi- 
vidual! 

And  now  from  these  halls,  where  the  thirst  o£ 
I^easare— «  beautiful,  false  Delilah— seeks  to  lull  men 
to  sleep  and  rob  them  of  their  strength,  and  the  sa- 
loons where  self-indulgent  women  trifle  away  life  in 
vanity,  and  worse  still,  although  they  have  not  their 
public  club-houses  for  this  purpose,  I  will  pass  over 
at  OQce  to  scenes  which  present  the  strongest  contrast 


and  resemblance  to  these  places— the  quarters  in 
London  where  the  wretched,  the  poor  and  the  openly 
criminal  of  the  community,  have  also  their  clubs  and 
places  of  meeting,  the  gre^  revelation  of  the  dark 
side  of  life. 

I  had  already  seen  it  many  times,  even  in  the  rich 
splendid  parts  of  the  city.  I  had  seen  in  front'  of 
magnificent  shops,  filled  with  bread  and  confectionery 
of  every  kind,  women  stealing  along  with  pallid 
countenances  and  glances  which  earnestly  demanded 
what  the  lips  dared  not  to  ask.  I  have  seen  children 
coming  out  of  the  cross  streets  of  the  Strand,  children 
with  eyes  so  beautiful  that  I  could  have  kissed  them, 
but  clothed  in  rags  and  covered  with  dirt  which  was 
revolting,  and  I  proposed  to  myself  to  see  the  '<  night- 
shade" of  London  life  in  its  fullest  bloom.  The  poi- 
son-flower of  this  name,  so  dangerous  to  the  noblest 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  thence  seizing  upon  life, 
grew  here  in  luxuriance— that  I  knew— not  in  nature, 
but  in  human  life. 

And  I  saw  it,  saw  it  in  St.  Giles's,  and  in  particular 
in  a  part  of  Westminster,  the  whole  quarter,  streets 
and  lanes,  filled  with  wretched  half-tumble-dowii 
houses,  windows  stopped  up  with  rags,  rags  hang^ 
fluttering  in  the  wind  outside  the  houses,  as  if  they 
were  banners;  every  thing  in  tiuters,  every  thing 
dirty,  wretched !  And  human  beings  with  traces  of 
the  ale-house  upon  them,  traces  of  every  species  of 
vice,  of  crime,  and  want,  and  misery :  pallid-faced 
women  and  men,  great,  ill-conditioned  boys  and 
girls,  who — in  the  middle  of  the  day — idled  about 
doing  nothing:  in  fact,  "the  dangerous  classes" 
were  here  in  vigorous  growth.  But  even  into  this 
realm  of  darkness  had  the  light  of  the  sim  began  to 
penetrate. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  not  safe  even  for  the 
police  authorities  to  venture  into  this  quarter,  and 
several  persons  of  the  better  class  who  had  ventured 
into  houses  here  were  never  afterward  heard  of. 
Some,  however,  ventured  in  yet  again,  and  came 
out  Bcathless.  Clergymen,  '*The  Missionaries  of 
the  Poor,"  dared  to  come  hither  without  fear,  be- 
cause they  too  were  poor  in  every  thing  but  the 
strength  of  eternal  life — they  dared  to  come  hither; 
visited  the  sick  and  dying,  penetrated  into  every  cor- 
ner and  nook,  helping,  comforting,  admonishing,  and 
bearing  away  with  them  the  intelligence  of  what 
they  had  seen  and  experienced  into  a  higher  class  of 
society.  That  was  the  beginning.  After  that,  came 
men  of  respectability,  birth,  fortune :  men — yes,  and 
women  also,  of  high  acquirements,  who  turned  them- 
selves hither  both  with  thought  and  deed .  Thus  real 
and  powerful  material  means  were  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  humanity.  A  broad  street  was  opened 
through  the  densest  portion  of  the  district,  through 
the  worst  abodes  of  darkness,  and  was  now  in  pro- 
gress of  completion.  An  old  house  which  had  been 
purchased  and  converted  into  a  "  Model  Boarding- 
house,"  stood  close  beside  the  former  den  of  thieves, 
whither  guests  had  been  inveigled  and  plundered,  if 
not  murdered. 

"  I  expected  this  summer  to  have  seen  many  ot 
my  countrymen,"  lamented  a  fat  and  ugly  French 
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hostess,  to  one  of  her  wietched  neighbors;  **but  I 
have  had  scarcely^  any.    My  room  stands  empty." 

I  did  not  moch  wonder  at  that  when  I  went 
through  this  room,  up  in  a  third  story,  and  afterward 
saw  the  rooms  in  the  large  model  eating-house  just 
by,  established  by  Lord  Canning,  and  where  every 
thing,  although  in  the  highest  degree  homely,  vras 
remarkable  for  cleanliness  and  order.  This  house 
was  under  the  management  of  respeetaMe  people--a 
man  and  his  vnfe,  with  a  fixed  salary— who  had  one 
hundred  boarders,  all  men.  Five  or  six  beds  stood 
in  each  room.  Fresh  air,  cleanliness,  and  good 
order  prevailed  every  wheie.  I  saw  also  a  lodging- 
house  somewhat  of  this  kind,  but  for  decayed  gentle- 
men. Each  of  these  had— besides  a  small  sum 
weekly— a  bedroom,  together  with  fuel  and  the  pri- 
vilege of  reading  in  a  common  room.  Each  cooked 
his  own  food  by  his  own  fire. 

I  saw  in  the  eating-room  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
kitchen,  several  bighiy  original  countenances,  good 
studies  for  a  Bos  or  Hogarth,  and  evidently  still  es- 
timable ruins  oi  a  better  and  not  insignificant  human- 
ity. It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  observe  traces  of 
genius  or  humor  of  so  high  a  degree  that  something 
great  might  have  come  out  of  them,  if  they  had  not 
gone  astray  or  lost  their  balance.  However  that 
might  be,  still  these  figures,  with  their  remarkable 
noses,  seen  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  with  their  pipes 
or  their  tea-cups,  each  one  busied  for  himself  in  that 
laxge  warm  room,  produced  a  peculiar  ai^)earanoe, 
not  unpleasing  nor  without  interest.  They  had  shel- 
ter, companiooBhip,  a  certain  independence,  and  a 
certain  comfort,  these  old  gentlemen.  They  might 
wait  in  peace  for  the  great  '*  flitting  day.'* 

1  saw  also  a  newly-erected  Ragged-School  in  this 
quarter,  but  the  scholars  were  evidently  yet  an  un- 
cultivated set  of  urchins,  who  had  great  need  to  go  to 
school .  Public  baths  and  wash-houses  had  been  also 
established  here,  and  these  were  assiduously  visited 
on  Saturdays.  Who  does  not  see  in  aU  this  thecom- 
mencement  of  a  better  state  of  things?— and  already 
has  this  begun  through  these  means  in  various  parts 
of  London.  In  many  of  the  worst  and  poorest  parts 
of  London  have  model  lodging-houses  been  estabtish- 
ed,  or  are  about  to  be  so,  togeUier  with  public  baths 
and  wash-houses. 

I  visited  one  of  the  larger  model  dwelling-houses, 

in  company  with  the  good  and  cheerful  Mrs.  C y 

whofee  countenance  beloogs  to  that  class  which 
ought  often  to  be  seen  m  dark  places,  because  it  is 
like  sunshine.  The  building,  a  laige,  well-con- 
structed block,  vnth  accommodation  for  twenty  fa- 
milies and  one  hundred  and  twenty -three  single 
women,  vras  known  by  the  appellation  of  Thanks- 
giving Buildings,  because  it  had  been  erected  the 
year  after  the  last  visitation  of  the  cholerain  London, 
add  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  its  ceasing  in  a 
quarter  where,  in  cooseqnence  of  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  houses,  it  had  been  most  fatally  prevalent.  In 
truth,  a  beautiful  mode  of  returning  thanks  to  God : 
worthy  to  be  considered  and  imitated. 

We  visited  a  few  families.  The  doors  of  their 
dwellings  had  handsome  knockers  upon  them,  and 


every  thing  in  the  interior  was  arranged  with  the 
same  well-cousEideied  attention  as  in  Prince  Albert's 
cottages.  The  mistresses  of  these  ftmilies,  agree- 
aUe-lookmg  young  women,  with  many  ciiildKD. 
took  an  especial  pleasnre  in  showing  ns  how  essty 
and  abundantly  the  fresh  water  flowed  forth  hj 
merely  turning'  a  little  tap.  They  seemed  to  place  i 
paHicttlar  valns  upon  this.  The  rooms  were  light, 
and  in  arrangement  and  number  simiUr  to  those  m 
the  dwellings  I  have  alieady  described.  One  ci  tk 
women,  mother  of  two  little  children,  lamented  thai 
the  rent  was  high,  and  that  she  was  imabletodoaBjr 
thing  to  assist  her  husband  in  providing  for  the  fe- 
mily.  Formerly,  and  while  unmarried,  and  in  the 
employment  of  a  drese-maker,  she  had  been  able  to 
earn  seven  shillings  a-week.  She  mentioned  thb 
with  a  melancholy  expreasion ;  and  one  could  not 
but— while  listening  to  her^-think  upon  the  depton- 
ble  manner  in  which  the  education  of  the  poorwonan 
is  circumscribed,  and  which  allows  to  her  hand  do 
other  occupation  but  that  of  the  seamstress.  How 
easily  the  woman's  work  at  home,  in  mannfiM- 
ture  or  art,  might  be  advantageous  to  the  hnsbsod 
and  the  family ! 

A  bath  and  washing  establishment  were  in  pro- 
gress of  preparation  within  the  buildin^^.  The  rooms 
for  single  women  were  yet  empty :  nor  were,  indeed, 
all  of  them  complete ;  and  even  when  they  are  finith- 
ed,  I  hope  that  they  may  not  become  oocu^ed,  it 
least  by  amiable  women.  Each  room  is  intended  tot 
two  occupants^  each  of  whom  will  pay  one  shilling 
per  week  as  rent:  and  the  rooms  are  so  small  and  so 
entirely  devoid  of  c<Nnfort  of  any  kind,  that  it  required 
an  eflbrt  to  look  at  them.  I  could  not  help  thiokiof 
of  the  magnificent  c^ub-houses.  Mot  that  I  would 
have  such  for  women ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  would 
have  something  a  little  nice,  and  with  some  conre- 
nienoe  —  yes,  and  with  something  attractive  in 
the  neighborhood ;  this  is  a  mere  act  of  justice  which 
I  would  demand  for  these  lonely  ones. 

The  great  public  washohouaes  present  agiaddeniog 
sight.  Hundreds  of  women  stood  here,  each  one  in 
her  little  alcove,  with  her  Hrnnming  vraah  before  her, 
busy  and  cheerful. 

*'  I  can  get  all  my  washing  done  in  two  hours," 
said  a  woman  to  me,  with  sparkling  eyes,  beside 
whom  I  stood. 

"And  how  frequently  is  it  needful  for  you  to 
wash?^*  inquired  I. 

"  Once  a  week,"  replied  she.  "  1  have  a  hnsbsod 
and  five  little  children." 

One  may  fiuicy  this  woman  domg  her  washing  at 
home,  drying  and  ironing  it  on  the  Saturday  in  the 
only  room  in  which  is  the  whole  family^  in  order  to 
have  the  clothes  ready  for  the  Sunday;  one  may  fancjr 
the  husband  coming  home  on  the  Saturday  evening 
from  his  week's  work  in  order  to  enjoy  rest  and  re- 
freshment with  his  family— and  finding  the  room  fiili 
of  wet  clothes,  damp,  or  filled  with  steam  during  the 
ironing  process;  the  wife,  occupied  by  her  woik, 
tired,  and  perhaps  cross,  the  children  in  the  way,  or 
else— out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
wet  clothes !    If  the  husband,  under  such  circum- 
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ffmnreiSf  did  not  leeve  homa  and  wife  in  order  to  find 
rest  and  rafreshmeat  at  the  ale-lioaae,  lie  most  have 
had  the  soal  of  a  martyr  and  hero ! 

In  these  new  public  waab-hoases,  the  wile  can  do 
the  whole  of  her  washing  and  have  it  ironed  and 
finished  in  two  hours.  And  it  was  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  to  observe  the  means  by  which 
this  operation  in  all  its  various  departments  can  be 
carried  on  so  rapidly  and  so  well,  and  at  tlie  same 
time,  for  so  small  a  payment. 

The  baths  are  also  much  frequented  by  the  lower 
classes,  but  that  most  generally  on  the  Saturday. 
And  then  the  numbeis  are  so  gieat,  •  that  the  lobbies 
are  crowded  with  people  waiting  for  their  turns.  Both 
these  institutions  are  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
domestic  life  of  the  poor. 

What  the  Inodel  dwelling-houBes  are  and  may  be- 
come for  the  same  class,  the  following  anecdote  may 
suffice  to  prove. 

"  On  one  of  my  visits  to  the  Metropolitan  build- 
ings,'* related  to  me  Dr.  S.  8.,  one  of  the  noble  men 
who  was  (biemoet  in  their  establishment,  **  I  saw  a 
woman  standing  at  her  open  door.  She  greeted  me 
so  pleasantly,  and  with  so  kind  an  ezproBsion,  that  I 
was  involontarily  compelled  to  stand  and  speak  to 
her.  She  invited  me  into  her  dwelling,  a  sitting- 
room  and  kitchen,  (but  which  also  was  a  sitting- 
room,)  riiowed  me  how  prettily  arranged  she  and  her 
husband  had  every  thing  here,  the  beautiAil,  exten- 
sive prospect  from  the  window,  and  how  convenient 
was  every  thing  within;  she  showed  me  their 
flowers,  books,  birds,  and  seemed  to  be  made  most 
sincerely  happy  by  all  these  things.  I  €^  into  con- 
versation with  her,  and  by  this  means  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  history. 

**  *  We  have  been  in  better  circumstances,'  eaid  she ; 
<  at  one  time,  indeed,  we  were  very  well  off.  But 
my  husband  became  surety  for  a  friend  in  whom  he 
had  as  entire  faith  as  in  himself  His  friend,  how- 
ever, became  bankrupt,  and  by  this  means  we  lost 
nearly  all  that  we  possessed.  We  were  obliged  to 
sell  a  part  of  our  furniture,  and  to  remove  from  our 
comfortable  dwelling  to  one  much  worse,  but  of  a 
rent  which  we  could  afford.  Here,  however,  new 
misfortunes  met  us ;  every  thing  began  to  go  down- 
ward with  us ;  we  were  obliged  to  sell  the  greater 
part  of  that  which  was  yet  left,  and  again  1o  remove. 
We  took  a  house  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London, 
the  best  that  we  could  get  for  the  low  rent  which  we 
could  now  afford.  But  it  was  a  gloomy,  damp,  ugly, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  inconvenient  dwelling. 
When  my  husband  used  to  come  into  the  gloomy, 
chilly  room,  he  became,  as  it  were,  struck  with 
Qombness.  He  sat  silent,  without  taking  pleasure  in 
any  thing ;  he  could  not  even  open  a  book,  and  read- 
ing nsed  formerly  to  be  his  greatest  delight.  *  It  is 
all  over  with  us  now,*  thought  I  to  myself,  *  and  we 
must  sink  down  into  wretched  poverty.' 

"*One  day,  however,  I  saw  by  chance,  in  the 
newspaper,  an  advertisement  of  rooms  here  at  a  rea- 
sooabie  rate,  and  I  thought,  if  we  could  only  manage 
to  get  into  these  rooms,  he  would  perhaps  come 
nnind  again.    I  persuaded  him  therefore  to  let  us  go 


and  look  at  them.  These  rooms  which  we  now 
have,  were  fortunately  still  untenanted;  and  as  we 
could  produce  the  required  certificate  o{  character 
and  respectability,  we  were  accepted  as  tenants. 
My  husband  had  not  been  long  in  these  cheerful,  ex- 
cellent rooms,  before  he  again  took  to  his  books,  and 
began  to  work  afresh.  <  Thank  God,*  thought  I, 
*  now  are  we  right  again  V 

"  <  And  so  it  was.  My  husband  now  earns  good 
wages,  and  is  promised  an  advance  in  them.  Our 
rent  costs  but  three  shillings  a  week.  We  are  now 
again  getting  on  in  the  world— God  be  praised !' " 

And  a  hand  extended  to  the  sinking— 4ight,  air, 
health,  hope  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness— behold, 
these  are  offered  by  this  institution  of  a  truly  Chris- 
tian community,  to  the  children  of  desolation.  Pre- 
pare ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ! 

**lf  you  could  remain  longer  with  us,"  said  the 
same  friend  of  humanity  to  me,  "  I  would  take  you 
with  me  in  my  walks  through  the  city,  and  I  would 
show  you,  not  our  palaces  and  places  of  magnifioenoe, 
but  our  wretchedness,  and  that  which  vre  do  to 
alleviate  it." 

And  I  have  now  seen  sufficient  therec^  for  me  to 
say,  that  mu^  is  done,  but  that  still  more  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done.  How  much  may  be  conceived 
from  this  single  fact,  that  out  of  the  immense  popu- 
lation of  the  London  poor  only  about  fifteen  hundred 
persons  can  be  accommodated  in  the  model  dwelling- 
house! 

'  In  connection  with  these  establishments  will  I 
mention  two  of  a  similar  design  which  I  visited  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  London.  One  of  these  is  known 
under  the  appellation  of  "  The  Dormitory  for 
Thieves."  This  was  the  undertaking  of  a  single 
individiial,  and  still  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  extraordinary  courage  and  clear-headed- 
ness of  this  one  man,  together  with  private  assist- 
ance which  his  undertaking  has  received  from  uoMe- 
minded  women  and  men. 

Mr.  Nash  was  a  teacher  in  a  Ragged  School.  Just 
opposite  the  school  was  an  open  shed,  beneath  which 
Mr.  Nash  observed  that  early  in  the  morning  a  num- 
ber of  youths,  of  from  about  seventeen  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  assembled,  who  appeared  to  have  no 
other  place  of  shelter  Before  long  he  fell  into  con- 
versation with  them,  and  learnt  that  such  was  the 
case,  and  that  these  youths  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  night,  as  well  as  of  the  day,  on  foot  for  the  pur- 
poses of  theA  or  plunder.  He  inquired  from  them 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  give  up  this  mise- 
rable occupation  for  something  letter.  All  declared 
that  they  had  no  higher  vnsh  than  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Nash  then  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  pass 
through  a  probatory  period  of  two  weeks,  during 
which  they  should  be  placed  in  a  solitary  room,  and 
have  no  other  food  than  bread  and  water.  After  this 
time  of  trial,  if  they  passed  well  through  it,  he  pro- 
mised to  receive  them  into  the  school,  and  teach 
them  some  trade,  of  which  they  themselves  should 
have  the  choice,  and  which  would  thus  open  to  them 
a  respectable  path  for  the  future.  The  boys  willingly 
entered  into  the  plan,  and,  under  the  oversight  of  Mr. 
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Naah,  commenced  their  noviciate  on  bnsad  and 
water;  a  pound  weight  of  bread  each  a  day,  in  a  soli- 
tary room,  hot  without  fasteninga.  Soma  of  them 
grew  weary  in  a  few  days,  and  went  out  again  to 
cheat  and  to  steal,  but  the  greater  number  persevered, 
and  with  these  Mr.  Nash  conunenced  the  institution 
called  the  "  Dormitory,"  which  soon  extended  itself, 
and  now  contains  about  My  pupils,  and  at  which 
forty  or  more  candidates  present  thenuelves  weekly, 
young  men  of  from  sixteen  to  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  are  desirous  of  leaving  the  paths  of  vice.  The 
great  school  for  juvenile  offenders,  situated  a  few 
miles  from  London,  receives  only  children  under 
fiAeen  years  of  age.  I  very  much  regret  that  my 
time  was  too  short  to  allow  of  my  visiting  it. 

The  house  designed  for  the  Dormitory  was  now 
building,  and  Mr.  Nash  was  therefore  compelled 
from  want  of  room  to  reject  each  week  many  young 
men  who  were  desirous  of  being  received  on  trial. 
The  fiAy  who  had  successfully  passed  through  the 
heavy  probation— a  short  one,  it  is  true,  but  a  suffi- 
cient trial  for  young  men  with  hungry  stomachs, 
unbroken  wills,  and  unaccustomed  to  discipline — 
were  employed  in  various  rooms  as  shoemakers, 
tailors,  carpenters,  smiths,  printers,  and  so  on.  They 
scarcely  looked  up,  and  were  zealously  occupied  by 
their  work.  Three  young  men,  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty,  underwent,  as  best  for  them,  their  trial  in  an 
empty  room,  the  doors  of  which  stood  open.  They 
had  determined  upon  pursuing  a  certain  trade,  and 
had  firmly  resolved  upon  amending  their  course  of 
life.  I  saw  among  these  young  men  many  pleasant, 
h<^ful  countenances,  and  some  also  which  it  re- 
quired courage  to  admit  into  an  institution  for  im- 
provement. 

fiut  this  Mr.  Nash  has  a  countenance  which  is 
remarkable  for  great  courage  and  the  most  cheerful 
confidence.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  precisely  this  very 
courage  and  this  cheerful  confidence  which  are  most 
needed  and  of  which  there  id  most  want  in  society. 
Perhaps  there  would  not  be  found  any  thing  alto- 
gether irremediable  in  the  world  if  we  had  only  this 
right  courage,  this  right  trust— in  the  strength  of  re- 
surrection ! 

The  fallen  youths  in  this  institution  are  taught  not 
merely  a  handicraft  trade,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
first  and  foremost  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
Many  of  them  are  destined  for  emigration,  and,  after 
having  well  passed  through  their  apprenticeship,  ob- 
tain aid  for  their  outfit  and  their  voyage,  which  is  in 
a  general  way  to  Australia.  For  Australia  Felix  is 
a  picture  which  floats  before  the  eye  of  the  converted 
youth  as  the  goal  and  reward  of  his  industry  and  his 
good  conduct  during  his  apprenticeship.  And  the 
beautiful  skies  of  Australia  seem  intended  by  Provi- 
dence as  a  symbol  of  mercy,  to  entice  home  the 
prodigal  but  repentant  son  of  earth. 

I  hear  at  this  point  an  objection  which  is  oAen  made. 

"You  are  promoters  of  crime,  inasmuch  as  you 
assist  the  criminal  more  than  the  innocent ;  inasmuch 
as  the  quality  of  thief  becomes  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation to  *  the  Dormitory  for  Thieves,'  and  thence  to 
Australia." 


This  objection  would  be  just  if  no  protecting,  aid* 
ing  hand  were  stretched  forth  to  guiltless  and  destitute 
youth.  But  in  England  this  objection  is  overroM 
by  many  benevolent  institutions.  Among  these  ii 
the  Emigrant's  Home  for  young  persons  who  can  pro- 
duce certificates  of  blameless  life,  and  who  wish  to 
emigrate,  but  have  not  the  means  of  so  doing.  I 
visited  the  Home,  where  young  women  of  the  work- 
ing class  and  of  good  character  are  received  for  a 
time,  examined,  and  ailerward  enabled  to  leave  the 
country  and  to  obtain  situations  in  the  English  colo- 
nies. Between  seven  and  eight  hundred  youog  wo- 
men had,  within  rather  more  than  a  year,  been  sent 
abroad  from  this  Home,  their  passage  paid,  and  ser- 
vices obtained  for  them  in  the  colonies,  mostly  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  In  the  Ragged  Schools 
also  is  Australia  Felix  a  land  which  Itands  before 
the  souls  of  the  children  as  a  future  home  with  a 
brighter  sky  and  better  prospects  for  them  than  their 
native  land,  and  the  sending  them  thither  is  a  reward 
for  their  progress  in  learning.  From  thirteen  to  fii- 
teen  years  of  age  they  are  sent  thither — ^that  is  to  say, 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  where  tbe 
olimate  is  most  healthy,  and  where  none  of  the  con- 
vict population  are  to  be  met  with ;  these,  as  is  well 
known,  being  confined  to  the  northern  coast.  The 
children  obtain  situations  in  the  families  of  tbe 
wealthy  colonists,  still  remaining  in  connection  with 
tbe  mother-school  which  sent  them  out ;  and  their 
letters  to  the  teachers  and  their  friends,  about  the 
country  and  the  people  of  that  new  world  to  which 
they  have  removed,  diffuse  the  utmost  pleasure  and 
excite  the  deepest  interest  in  the  old  home.  I  read 
some  of  these  letters,  printed  in  small,  neat,  stitched 
pamphlets,  which  are  sold  and  circulated  for  a  few 
pence,  together  with  many  other  small  writings  of 
the  6ame  price  and  form.  I  read  with  great  interest 
these  child-like,  naive  descriptions,  fresh  .with  mom« 
ing  dew,  from  the  new  world.  And  this  led  me  to  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  popular  folk* 
literature  of  England.  This  subject,  however,  is  too 
great  to  be  treated  of  here,  and  demands  a  separate 
chapter.    Merely  a  few  words  in  short. 

In  order  that  it  may  actually  be  an  advantage  to 
the  child  to  learn  to  read  in  the  school,  it  is  of  import- 
ance that  when  it  leaves  the  school  it  may  find  some- 
thing good  to  read — something  improving  for  the 
understanding,  something  ennobling  for  the  heart. 
Rich  men's  children  have  this  in  superabundance : 
the  children  of  the  poor  have  long  had,  and  still  in 
many  countries  have — when  they  leave  school— no 
other  reading  of  an  amusing  kind  to  go  to  than 
wretched  ballads,  rude  stories,  immoral  tales  and 
pictures,  which  degrade  mind  and  taste— and  they 
form  themselves  accordingly.  In  England,  and  in 
various  cultivated  countries,  people  have  begun  seal- 
ously  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  reading  portion 
of  the  lower  classes.  Societies  have  been  formed 
both  in  the  Episcopal  church  and  other  religious  bo- 
dies, for  the  diffusion  of  useful  and  entertaining  read- 
ing, designed  especially  for  the  youth  of  the  lower 
classes  who  have  the  wish  to  read,  but  who  have  not 
the  means  of  purchasing  expensive  books.    Small 
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works,  illiutnted  with  beautiful  vignettes,  circulate 
ja  Ecgiand  by  thousands,  especially  narratives,  bio- 
graphies, and  such  like,  which  are  calculated  to 
piease  the  most  uneducated  as  well  as  the  most 
childish  mind.  The  number  of  these  writings,  and 
so  called  '*  tracts^' — which  are  sold  at  from  one  penny 
to  six-pence  each — ^is  immense  in  England.  They 
circulate  over  the  whole  country,  and  may  be  met 
with  in  all  the  book-shops. 

In  the  Ragged  Schools,  in  the  Model  Boarding- 
houses,  in  the  Home  for  poor  emigrants,  in  the  Dor- 
mitory for  thieves,  in  many  benevolent  institutions, 
had  I  seen  a  copper-plate  portrait  of  a  handsome, 
middle-aged  gentleman,  holding  a  roll  of  paper  in  his 
hand,  from  which  be  seemed  about  to  read.  This 
was  the  portrait  of  Lord  Ashley,  now  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. It  was  thus  that  he  stood  up,  time  afler 
time,  in  Parliament,  with  narratives  which  he  had 
collected  and  written  down  from  the  life  of  the  work- 
ing-classes of  England,  with  its  neglects  and  neces- 
sities, its  temptations  to  crime,  and  its  bitterness 
against  society,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. It  was  thus  that  he  continued  to  stand  forth 
and  to  plead,  spite  of  opposition,  derision,  reproach, 
and  threats,  until  he  aroused  that  universal  attention 
and  that  universal  sympathy  for  the  suflerings  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  which  he  made  it  his  mis- 
sion to  search  into  and  to  alleviate.  Thus,  he  be- 
came the  promoter  of  important  reforms,  and  of  many 
excellent  institutions  for  the  oppressed  and  the  fallen 
of  the  laboring  classes.  Thus,  he  became  so  well 
known  for  his  spirit  of  active  human  kindness,  that 
not  long  since,  the  thieves  of  London,  to  the  number 
of  more  than  a  thousand — ^if  I  am  not  mistaken — sent 
to  Lord  Ashley,  requesting  he  would  meet  them  at  a 
certain  place  which  they  named,  where  they  wished 


to  ask  his  advice,  as  to  how  they  might  get  into  seme 
belter  way  of  life.  Lord  Ashley  undertook  to  meet 
these  thieves.  These  dangerous  classes  had  laid 
aside  their  fearful  aspect  for  the  occa«>ipn.  They 
came  now  as  repentant  children  to  a  father,  to  whose 
counsel  and  g^iidance  they  would  submit  themselves. 
During  this  meeting,  his  lordship  wished  to  give  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  an  old  man,  but  not  having 
small  change  with  him,  produced  a  sovereign,  and 
asked  if  some  one  would  go  out  and  get  change  for 
him.  Many  hands  were  stretched  forth,  and  Lord 
Ashley  gave  the  gold  coin  to  a  boy,  who  immediately 
sprang  out  with  it.  As  he  remained  a  considerable 
time  away,  a  general  uneasiness  spread  itself  through 
the  assembly ;  all  looked  eagerly  toward  the  door, 
all,  were  evidently  anxious  that  he  should  not  abuse 
the  confidence  of  his  lordship ;  and  when,  at  length, 
he  returned  with  the  proper  amount  of  change,  a  ge- 
neral satisfaction  showed  itself. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  know  more  about  this  confer- 
ence, nor  what  advice  Lord  Ashley  gave  to  the 
thieves,  because  it  must  have  been  something  be- 
yond mere  theory.  The  Dormitory,  as  a  prepara- 
tory institution,  and  emigration  to  countries  where 
there  is  plenty  of  honest  labor  and  labor's  wages, 
are  good  practical  means,  which  Lord  Ashley  could 
refer  them  to. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  England,  in  its  exten- 
sive and  as  yet  scantily-peopled  colonies,  has  an  ex- 
cellent mode  of  assistance  and  resource  for  its  dan- 
gerous population,  and  in  especial  for  its  superabun- 
dant population.  And  one  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  it  is  the  increasing  emigration  to  these  colonies 
which  gives  England  at  this  time  freer  breathing- 
room  and  a  more  vigorous  life. 


— <  ♦♦»  » 
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WsBp  for  the  dend  !  for  hira  in  silence  ileoping, 

O'er  whose  lone  grave  the  wild  winds  coldly  sweep  j 
Weep  for  the  dead,  yet  make  but  little  weeping. 

He  lies  at  peace,  unbroken  is  his  sleep. 
Ills  last  fond  look  of  love  on  thee  was  resting. 

His  hands  Inst  feeble  pressure  met  thine  own ; 
It  vmm  of  thee  he  made  his  last  requesting. 

Fell  on  thy  eur  his  last,  sweet,  lingering  tone. 
Weep  that  ye  hear  his  steps  no  more  returning, 

That  he  in  darkness  and  in  stillness  lies ; 
Make  not  for  him  a  long  and  bitter  mourning, 

Calm  is  the  slumber  that  bas  seuled  his  eyes. 
Bot  weep  for  him  who  far  away  has  wandered, 

Whoae  feet  tread  painfully  some  distant  strand, 
Who  sad  and  long  life's  dream  has  vainly  pondered. 

Who  mooms,  deep  longing,  for  his  native  land. 


Faint  and  afar  his  heavy  burden  bearing, 

No  smile,  no  word,  no  look  from  thee  can  cheer ; 
Once  all  his  cares  were  lighter  for  thy  sharing. 

Once  all  his  joys,  for  thee,  were  doubly  dear. 
Oh,  weep  for  him !  there  is  no  consolation ; 

He  liveth,  but  for  thee  his  life  is  o*er  ; 
Count  the  slow  years  with  weary  annotation. 

The  mocking  years  shall  bring  him  back  no  more. 
Sit  by  thy  hearth-stone  in  the  silence  grieving, 

Take  from  the  past  iU  sweet  yet  faded  flowers  ] 
For  thee  no  tree  of  hope  has  spring-time's  leaving, 

The  song  is  silent  in  thy  pleasant  bowers. 
Prom  all  thy  future  him  thou  must  dissever. 

Poor  broken  heart !  in  vain  must  thou  deplore ; 
His  feet  from  that  far  land  shall  seek  thee  never, 

He  shall  return  no  more-~to  thee  no  more. 
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Lillian  and  Other  Poems.  By  William  Maektetfrth  Praed. 

Now  first  ColUeUd.   Ntw  York :  Redfitld.  1  vol.  13mo. 

Praed,  one  of  the  most  brillianti  fancifol  and  pecaliar 
poet!  of  the  oentnry,  has  met  with  tingular  ill-luck  in  his 
oative  land  in  not  finding  either  an  editor  or  a  public  for 
the  chanoe-oflsprini^  of  lui  eparkling  mooe.  To  Dr. 
GriBwold  belong!  the  credit  of  rescoing  his  pieces  from 
oblivion,  of  collecting  them  in  a  permanent  form,  and  of 
introducing  them  with  a  preface  which  presents,  with 
condensed  felicity  of  expression,  the  leading  incidents  of 
Praed's  life,  and  the  subtle  peculiarities  of  his  genius. 
Poet,  scholar,  and  politician,  Praed  waa  also  a  most  popular 
and  accomplished  man  of  society,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
rsciness  of  his  poems  consists  in  their  curious  combina- 
tion of  the  romantic  and  the  worldly.  They  suggest  one 
of  those  modem  parlors  opening  on  one  aide  into  a  green- 
house, with  a  strange  blending  ia  the  atmosphere  of  musk 
and  sweet-briar,  mm  ds  cologne  and  lilies.  In  such  a 
forced  union  of  the  ideal  and  the  eonventiona]  we  are,  of 
course,  all  the  more  piquantly  reminded  of  their  essential 
contrust.  With  all  this  clever  deviltry,  however,  in  the 
instinctive  action  of  Praed's  mind,  he  has  still  givra  lis 
some  poems  which  indicate  that  a  stout  English  heart  beats 
beneath  the  embroidered  waistcoat  of  the  man  of  fashion, 
and  will  sometimes  gush  out  In  natural  tenderness  or  pas- 
sion. Bat  his  exqnisitelyniee  perception  ofthe  falsehood  of 
cultivated  and  conventual  life,  eombined  with  a  laughing 
chanty  for  its  pleasant  hypocrieies,  commonly  interferes 
with  his  poetic  faith;  and  he  is  oontinually  provoking 
sentimental  readers  by  raiaing  their  serious  sympathies 
only  to  give  the  greater  force  to  the  flash  of  sarcasm  which 
dissolves  them.  This  peculiarity  springs,  perhaps,  from 
a  deeper  source  than  mere  intellectual  mischievousness, 
and  refers  to  a  humorous  sadness  of  mood  which  is  apt  to 
characterize  men  who  are  both  poets  and  wits— who  see 
things  at  once  in  their  ideal  and  conventional  reUitions,  and 
are  fascinated  by  both.  The  observing  reader  will  also 
detect,  OS  a  result  of  this,  a  certain  fine  misanthropy  in  the 
poems,bat  a  misanthropy  which  is  without  malice  or  hatred. 
His  description  of  the  Troubadour,  in  his  delicious  poem  of 
that  name,  may  stand  in  some  degree  for  his  own  portrait : 

A  wandering  troubadour  was  he ; 
He  bore  a  name  of  high  degree. 
And  learned  betimes  to  slay  and  sue, 
As  knights  of  high  degree  should  do. 
While  vigor  nerved  his  buoyant  arm. 
And  youtn  was  his  to  cheat  and  charm ; 
Being  immensely  fond  of  dancing, 
And  somewhat  given  to  romancii^. 
He  roamed  about  through  towers  and  towns, 
Apostrophizing  smiles  and  firowns, 
Smffing  sweet  staves  to  beads  and  bonnets, 
And  dying,  day  by  day,  in  sonnets. 


Flippant  and  mir,  and  fool  enough, 

And  careless  where  he  met  rebuff, 

Poco-curante  in  all  oases 

Of  furious  foes,  or  pretty  faces, 

With  laughing  lip,  and  jocund  eye. 

And  studied  tear  and  practiced  sigh, 

And  ready  sword,  and  ready  verse, 

And  store  of  ductits  in  his  purse, 

He  sinned  few  crimes,  loved  many  times. 

And  wrote  a  hundred  thousand  rhymes  1 

Among  the  best  among  the  many  good  things  in  this 
volume  is  "  The  Belle  of  the  Ball,"  "  The  Vicar"  «« The 
I^end  of  the  Teuful-Haus,"  "  The  Bridal  of  Belmont," 
and  "  The  Red  Fisherman."  We  have  but  space  for  a 
description  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lioo-Hi  fair  specimen  of 
Praed's  dashing  manner : 


A  ponderous  thing  was  Riehnrd's  can. 

And  so  was  Richard's  boot. 
And  Snntoens  and  liquor  ran. 

Where'er  he  set  his  foot. 
So  fiddling  here,  and  fighting  there. 

And  murdering  time  and  tune, 
With  sturdy  linm,  and  listless  air. 
And  ffauntleted  hand,  and  jewelea  hnir, 

Half  monarch,  half  buffoon, 
He  turned  away  from  feast  to  fray, 

From  qoarreung  to  quaffing, 
So  great  m  prowess  and  in  pranks. 
So  fierce  and  funny  in  the  ranks, 
That  Saladtn  and  Soldan  said. 
Where'er  that  mad-cap  Richard  led. 
Alia  !  he  held  his  breath  for  dread. 

And  burst  his  sides  for  laughing  ! 

At  court,  the  humor  of  a  king 

Is  always  voted  '<  quite  the  thing ;" 

Morals  nnA  cloaks  are  loose  or  Licod 

According  to  the  sovereign's  taste, 

And  belles  and  bouquets  both  are  dressed 

Just  as  his  majesty  thinks  best. 

Of  course,  in  thit  delightful  ngej 

When  Richard  ruled  the  roost, 
Cracking  of  craniums  was  the  rage, 

And  Mauty  was  the  tonst. 
Ay !  all  was  laugh,  and  life,  and  love ; 

And  lips  and  shrmes  were  kissed  ; 
AM  vows  were  ventured  in  the  grove. 

And  lances  in  the  list ; 
And  boys  roamed  out  in  sunny  weather 
To  weave  a  tUTeath  and  rhyme  together : 
While  danoMS,  in  silence  and  in  satin. 
Lay  listening  to  the  soft  French- Latin, 
And  flung  their  sashes  and  their  sighs 
From  odor-breathing  balconies. 


The  Howadji  in  Syria.  By  George  William  Curtis,  Au- 
thor of  "  Nile  Notes.  New  York :  Harper  f  Srothen. 
1  wa.  19me. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  the  finest  genius  for  description  amoi^ 
the  myriad  tourists  of  the  day.  His  observation  is  clear, 
accurate  and  oomprehensive,  and  the  picture  formed  on 
his  own  imagination  he  can  transfer  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader  without  the  omisslott  of  a  single  detail.  But 
he  also  has  the  poetic  faculty  of  seeing  not  only  the  exter- 
nal form  and  colors  of  objecU,  but  their  inward  spirit  and 
meaning ;  and  this  makes  his  pictures  alive  with  thooglit 
ahd  feeling,  and  constitutes  their  peculiar  attractivanea 
The  reader  is  literally  transported ;  his  eye  falls  on  Uw 
page,  and  at  once  he  is  in  Cairo  or  Jerusalem,  not  onlr 
seeing  those  places,  but  experiencing  the  pure  and  perfect 
luxury  of  the  feelings  they  awaken  in  an  imaginstive 
mind.  It  is  this  magical  power  which  places  Mr.  Coitii 
.above  all  contemporary  writers  of  travels.  He  hss  really 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  east.  Some  London  critics  hats 
objected  to  his  book  on  account  of  its  characteristic  ex- 
cellence, they  being  pleased  to  call  his  felicity  and  fine- 
ness of  insight  by  the  name  of  idealization,  using  the  word 
to  convey  a  charge  of  misrepresentation.  We  bcUftW 
that  he  daguerreot}'pes  both  forms  and  emotions,  and  is 
equally  trae  to  fact  and  thought.  His  faculty  of  eztarnal 
observation  is  none  the  less  accurate,  because  he  kis  in 
addition  the  genius  which  most  travelers  lack. 

We  do  not  know  \i^ether  Mr.  Curtis  would  sncceed  »f> 
well  in  describing  Western  as  Eastern  life,  manners  nod 
scenery.  In  the  East  he  is  at  home,  even  the  fanciful 
fopperies  with  which  he  pertinociously  bespangles  his 
st>'le,  aiding  the  efl^ect  of  his  pictures.  It  may  be  that  the 
sensuous  and  dreamy  atmosphere  through  which  he  sbo^ 
us  the  forms  of  Oriental  Hfe  is  native,  not  so  ranch  to  ha 
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own  iniiid,  ac  the  mmim  he  rapreMnto,  and  that  he  ooold 
Tuy  it  with  a  wiation  in  hia  sabjeet.  If  so,  we  hope  he 
wiU  not  leare  a  coraer  of  the  earth  unTiaited,  for  aueh  a 
repreientative  faculty  would  make  him  the  Bhakapeare  of 
touriata. 

One  of  the  moat  delightAil  pietnrea  in  the  present 
Toliune  ia  the  "counterfeit  preaentment'*  of  Oriental 
■hopping.  We  quote  it  aa  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Cortis's 
word-painting.    The  Howadji  sntera  a  baxaar : 

"The  merchant,  gra7ely  courteous,  reveals  his  trea- 
Borea,  little  dreaming  that  they  are  ineatimable  to  the 
ejm  that  oonteraplate  them.  His  wares  make  poets  of  his 
eofitomera,  who  are  sure  that  the  Eastern  poets  must  have 
passed  their  lives  in  an  endless  round  of  shopping. 

'<  Here  are  silk  stuffs  from  Damascus  and  Aleppo ;  eam- 
bric  from  the  district  of  Nablons,  near  the  well  of  Jacob ; 
gold  and  silver  threads  from  Mount  Lebanon ;  keffie,  the 
Bedouin  handkerchiefs,  from  Mecca,  and  fabrics  of  delicate 
device  from  Damascas  blend  their  charm  with  the  Anado- 
Uan  carpets  of  gorgeous  tissue.  The  fruits  of  Hamas 
bang  beyond— dried  fruits  and  blades  from  Celo  Syria — 
pifltacchioa  from  Aleppo,  and  over  them  strai^  Persian 
rugs. 

"  The  eye  feasts  upon  splendor.  The  wares  are  often 
dnmsy,  inconvenient,  and  unshapely.  The  coarsest  linen 
is  embroidered  with  the  finest  gold.  It  is  a  banquet  of  the 
oade  elements  of  beauty,  unrefined  by  taste.  It  is  the 
pare  figment  unworked  into  the  picture. 

"  But  the  contemplation  of  these  articlea,  of  name  and 
association  so  alluring,  and  the  calm  curiosity  of  the  soft 
eyes,  that  watch  you  in  the  dimneaa  of  the  bazaar,  gradu- 
ally soothe  your  mind  like  sleep,  and  yon  sit  by  the  mer- 
chant in  pleasant  reverie.  Yon  buy  aa  long  and  as  much 
as  you  can.   Have  rhymes,  and  colors,  and  fancies  prices  ? 

"The  courteous  merchant  asks  fabuloua  sums  for  his 
wares,  and  you  courteously  offer  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth  of 
his  demand.  He  looks  grieved,  and  smokes.  You  smoke, 
and  look  resigned. 

"'Have  the  Howadji  reflected  that  this  delicate  linen 
(it  is  coarse  crash)  comes  from  Bagdad,  upon  camels,  over 
the  desert?* 

"  ( They  have,  indeed,  meditated  that  fact.' 

"  <  Are  theae  opulent  strangers  aware  that  the  sum  they 
mention  would  plunge  an  unhappy  merchant  into  irretriev- 
able ruin  V 

"  'The  thought  severs  the  heart-strings  of  the  opulent 
strangers.  But  are  their  reaonrcea  rivers,  whoae  sands 
sre  gold  ?* 

"—And  the  soft-eyed  Arab  boy  is  dispatched  for  fresh 


"We  wear  away  the  day  in  this  delightful  traffic.  It 
has  been  a  rhetorical  tilt.  We  have  talked,  and  lived,  and 
bought  poetry,  and  at  twilight  our  treasures  follow  us  to 
the  hotel.*' 

Pans  Sketch  Book,    By  William  M.  Thacktray.    New 

York:  D.  AppUton  f  Co.    3  vols.  18mo. 

In  these  volumes  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair  appears  as 
the  socbl  critic  of  Paris.  With  an  eye  that  nothing  ridieu- 
loos  or  bizarre  can  elude,  he  peers  into  the  shady  comers 
of  French  life,  and  transfers  its  oddities  to  his  page.  His 
Eogiish  sense,  it  is  true,  is  somewhat  too  constantly  ac- 
eoinpanied  by  his  English  prejudice;  but  even  where  he 
loses  his  faimesa  he  never  loses  his  brilUancy. 

Arncn^  the  many  attractions  of  the  book  are  some  capital 
Tories  illustrative  of  French  manners  and  character.  Par- 
baps  the  best  chapter  is  that  on  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Its 
apositk>n  of  kingship  is  mercileasly  satirical  and  remorae- 
IflMly  just.    There  is  a  little  wood-out  in  this  port  of  the 


book,  which  the  revolutionists  should  distribute  in  every 
country  in  Europe  aa  aa  instrument  of  insurrection.  It 
represents  first  the  royal  robea,  then  royalty  without  the 
robes,  then  royalty  in  the  robes.  The  inference  to  the  eye 
ia  irreaistible,  that  the  robes  and  not  the  man  constitute 
royalty.  The  aatire  is  especially  directed  at  Louis  XIV., 
but  it  might  with  more  justice  be  fastened  on  the  present 
sovereigns  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  StMdy  of  Words.  By  Richard  Cheverix  Prenehy  B.D. 

Ntw  York:  Redfield.    I  vol.  ISme. 

This  volume  has  been  very  popular  in  England,  having 
passed  rapidly  through  four  editions.  The  author  not  only 
considers  words  as  "  foeail  poetry,"  but  fossil  ethics  and 
fossil  history.  Many  of  his  speculations  are  ingenious, 
tending  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  truth  that  language 
is  the  inramation  of  thought,  and  that  words  are  things. 
But  in  all  that  relates  to  the  philosophy  of  the  matter  he  is 
very  inferior  to  one  of  our  writers,  the  Rev.  Dr.  BushneU, 
of  Hartford,  who,  in  his  late  theological  writings  has  ex- 
hibited extraordinary  depth  and  acuteness  of  thought  in 
demonstrating  both  the  vitality  and  the  limitations  of  lan- 
guage. Mr.  French's  work  is  sketchy  and  readable,  dis- 
tinguished rather  for  the  value  of  its  detached  remarks 
than  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  general  plan.  Its 
tendency,  however,  is  to  provoke  independent  thinking  on 
the  subject,  in  which  Mr.  French's  "  Story  of  Words" 
may  be  disconnected  from  the  languid  wordiness  of  Mr. 
French. 

The  Works  of  Btephem  OUHj  D.Dt  LL.D.,  lots  Pren- 
dent  of  the  Wesleyati  Uitiversity.  New  York :  Harper  f 
Brothers.  Vols.  1  and  8.  ISmo. 
An  elegant  edition,  such  as  the  present  promises  to  be, 
of  the  works  of  so  eminent  a  divine  as  the  Inte  Dr.  Olin, 
vs  a  contribution  to  theological  and  to  general  literature. 
The  first  ond  second  volumes  contain  his  Sermons,  Lec- 
tures and  Addresses.  They  are  worthy  of  the  author's 
extensive  reputation  as  an  accurate  and  practical  thinker, 
and  are  animated  throughout  with  a  tolerant  but  none  the 
less  kindling  religious  faith.  In  an  age  when  charity  is  so 
common  a  screen  of  indifference,  it  is  a  refreshment  to 
read  an  author  whose  toleration  is  the  result  of  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  his  religious  feeling,  and  whose  zeal  is  as 
intense  as  his  mind  is  large.  To  young  men,  especially, 
these  volumes  ara  invaluable  as  guides  in  the  practical 
duties  of  life,  and  the  formatton  of  a  manly  Christian  cha- 
racter. Dr.  Olin  possessed,  in  no  OTdinary  measure,  that 
wisdom  which  comes  from  the  union  of  exalted  sentiment 
with  sturdy  sense,  and  his  advice  is  therefore  always  ele- 
vated and  always  practical. 

Claret  and  Olives;  from  the  Chironne  to  the  Rhone:  or 

Notes  Social,  Picturesque  and  Legendary,  by  the  way. 

By  Angus  B.  Reach.    New  York:  Geo.  P.  Putnam. 

1  vol.  limo. 

This  little  volume,  one  of  the  series  of  Putnam's  Semi- 
Monthly  Library,  is  altogether  the  most  attractive  book 
on  the  south  of  France  we  have  ever  read.  It  is  written 
in  a  style  of  great  liveliness  and  point,  is  full  of  vigorous 
descriptions  of  scenery  and  mannen,  and  some  of  the  1^ 
gends  ara  told  inimitably.  The  series  of  volumes  to  which 
it  belongs  we  cannot  too  cordially  commend  to  the  pubtie. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  excellence  of  the  type  and 
paper,  it  is  the  cheapest  collection  of  books  ever  published 
in  the  country,  the  price  of  each  volume  being  but  twenty- 
five  oenta.  The  cheapness,  however,  of  the  series  is  not 
fo  nofiaable  as  the  rare  taste  which  guides  the  selection  of 
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books.  The  present  volome,  "  Clxtfet  and  Olives,''  is,  in 
point  of  stylo  alone,  a  work  of  high  liisrary  merit,  and 
we  cannot  bat  think  thrtt  iu  author  will  woke  up  some 
fine  morning  and  find  himself  famoos. 

Tht  Englisk  Family  Robinto».    Tk*  Dutrt  HonUf  or  the 
Adveniure*  of  a  Lost  Fttmilyin  tk*  WiUUrtun,  By  Cap- 
tain Mayru  R*id^  author  o/tho  "  Ri/le  RangtnJ*^  With 
Twelve   Illustrations,   by    Wiiliam   Harvey.    Boston: 
Titknor,  Reed  f  Fields.    1  vol.  ISaio. 
This  charming  volnroe  belongs  to  a  class  of  works  pos- 
aeasing  universal  interest.    It  narrates  the  trials  and  ex- 
periences of  an  English  family  lost  in  the  great  desert  in 
the  interior  of  North  America.    In  this  desert  they  dis- 
cover a  delightful  ossis,  and  dwell  on  it  for  ten  years. 
The  descriptions  of  their  housekeeping  and  hunting  are 
exceedingly  vivid,  while  there  is  just  enough  variety  in 
the  characters  of  the  family  to  add  a  dramatic  interest  to 
the  narrative.    The  volume  iis  mostly  devoted  to  exciting 
representations  of  hunting  adventures,  and  we  know  of 
few  books  better  calculated  to  convey  to  young  pOTsona  a 
knowledge   of  natural   history.    The  author  evidently 
writes  from  personal  observation  both  of  the  scenery  and 
animals  be  describes. 

GaietUs  and  Gravities.    By  Horace  Smith.    New  York: 

D.  Appleton  f  Co.  1  vol,  18mo. 

Most  of  the  pieces  contnined  in  this  volume  were  origi- 
nilly  contributed  to  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  in  the 
old  days  of  ih  it  periodical,  when  it  was  edited  by  Camp- 
bell, the  poet.  Sinith  is  now  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
anthora  of  the  *<  Rejected  Addresses,"  and  as  the  sole 
author  of  numerous  admirable  novels ;  but  we  doubt  if  any 
of  his  works  show  his  genius  and  character  in  a  light  at 
once  so  amiable  and  so  sparkling  as  they  are  exhibited  in 
the  present  delightful  volume.  Full  of  curious  informa- 
tion, brilliant  sritire,  keen  observation,  and  tingling  wit, 
every  sentence  is  a  stimulant  to  attention.  The  essays 
on  "Noses,"  "Lips  and  Kissing,"  "Ugly  Women," 
"  The  Eloquence  of  Eyes,"  "  The  Literary  Society  of 
Houndsditch,"  not  to  mention  othera,  are  radiant  with 
f<mcy  and  wit. 

Tkorpoy  A  Quiet  English  Town,  and  Human  Life  Therein. 

By  William  Mount/ord,    BoUon:  Ticknor,  Reed  f 

Fields.    1  vol.  IBmo. 

Mr.  Mountford  is  favorably  known  to  thoughtful  readen 
as  the  author  of  « Martyria"  and  "  Euthanasy."  The 
present  volume  will  add  to  the  reputation  he  has  already 
acquired  by  them,  conceived  as  it  is  in  the  same  kindly 
spirit,  and  admitting  of  a  greater  variety  of  incidents  and 
oharacten.  The  whole  rapreeentation  of  the  town  is  ex- 
ceedingly felicitous,  combining  considerable  diveraity  of 
topic  and  subject  with  a  pervading  unity  of  impreaaion. 
The  most  attractive  portions  of  the  book  are  the  religious 
and  philosophical  conversations  which  ara  naturally  inter- 
woven with  its  homely  incidents— oonvenations  which 
are  characterized  by  profound  spiritual  feeling,  pure  in 
tone,  sweet  in  sentiment,  full  of  original  thoughts  and 
suggestions,  and  exproBsed  in  a  style  of  great  clearness  and 
beauty. 

Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey;  with  a  Selection  from  his  Corres- 
pondence. By  Lord  Coekbum.  2  vols.  Philadelphia : 
Lippmcott,  Grambo  ^  Co. 

We  have  reid  with  great  interest  this  admirable  life  of 
Jeffrey,  from  the  pen  of  an  intimate  friend,  who  has  per- 
formed his  "  labor  of  love,"  in  a  most  admirable  and 


factory  manner.  The  great  Edinburgh  critic  is  pressnted 
to  us  in  the  character  oi  a  most  amiable  friend,  and  a  pro- 
found, but  somewhat  timid  statesman.  He  who  put  forth. 
through  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  his  fierce  and  remona- 
less  criticisms  of  contemporary  literature,  vt  here  pictured 
as  the  ogreeable  friend,  the  loving  husband  and  father,  and 
the  honest  censor  of  what  he  deemed  pernicious  in  letten. 
He  stands  out  from  the  canvas  "  a  man  of  gentle  omeutiM, 
full  of  all  charity,  profoundly  impressed  with  the  dignity 
and  responsibility  of  his  mission."  Every  reader  of 
Jeffrey  should  purchase  these  volumes  to  obtain  a  f<ur 
estimation  of  the  worth  and  various  ability  of  the  msa. 

A  Treatiss  on  a  Box  of  Instruments,  and  the  Slide  RvU: 
for  the  use  of  Gangers,  Engineers,  Seamen^  and  Stm- 
dents.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  Philadelphia:  Haoy 
Carey  Baird. 

This  invaluable  little  volume  is  a  continuation  of  i 
series  of  useful  works,  for  which  the  country  is  indebted 
to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Baird ;  and  we  ara  mistaken  if  hit 
efforts  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  useful  do  not  meet 
a  very  ample  return.  The  title  of  the  volume  is  sufficientlT 
significant ;  and  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the  book  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  fulfill  its  purpose. 

The  Waverly  Novels.    By  Sir  WalUr  Scott.     CompUu  m 

12    volumes.      Abbotsford    edition,   vol.    l.—Waterly. 

Philadelphia :  Lippineott,  Grambo  f  Co. 

This  beautiful  edition  of  the  Waverly  Novela,  has  loDfr 

been  wanted  by  American  readen,  and  the  beautifol  typt 

and  paper  of  this  edition  afford  a  most  desired  relief  to  Uw 

eye.    The  publishera  announce  tbit  they  hive  now  ready, 

Guy  Mannering-— The  Antiquary— Rob  Roy— The  Black 

Dwarf— Old  Mortality — and  The  Bride  of  Lamermoor. 

The  price  per  novel,  in  paper,  is  fifty  cents. 

Romaniom  at  Home.  Letters  to  the  Hon.  Roger  B.  IVowy, 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  StaUs.    By  Kirwan.    New 

York :   Harper  f  Brothers,  t  vol.  12mo. 

These  lettera  ara  the  production  of  a  vigorous  and  witty 

controversialist,  who  brings  the  full  resources  of  a  firm 

will,  a  clear  nnderatanding,  and  an  animated  rhetoric,  to 

the  task  of  assailing  the  church  of  Rome.    It  is  a  verf 

stimulating  book. 

Hearts  Unveiled  i  or,  "  I  Knew  You  Would  Like  Him." 
By  Sarah  Emery  Saymort.  New  York:  D.  AppleUm 
f  Co.  1  vol.  12mo. 

This  is  what  may  be  called  a  didactic  novel ;  a  kind  of 
composition  which  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  reed.  It  i«, 
however,  replete  with  shrewd  remark,  and  contains  many 
admirable  maxims  for  the  discipline  both  of  the  mind  end 
the  heart.  The  question  of  woman's  rights  is  very 
elaborately  discussed  in  the  volume,  and  a  strong  Imaxaf 
manifested  against  the  new  ideas  on  that  topic. 

The  Practical  Model  Calculator.  By  Oliver  Byrne,  Cml, 

Military  and   Mechanical   Engineer.     Philadelphia: 

Henry  Carey  Baird  {successor  to  B.  L,  Carey.) 

This  is  another  of  the  series  of  very  highly  useful  works 

with  which  we  have  been  favored  from  the  press  of  Mt. 

Baird,  and  one  that  will  be  of  great  service  to  theengi- 

neer,  mechanic,  machinist,  naval  architect,  miner  and 

millwright.     It  is  prepared  with  great  care  and  aeen* 

racy,  and  will  be  invaluable  to  all  whose  business  or 

studies  lead  them  to  inform  themselves  fully  of  the  iob- 

jecU  upon  which  it  treats. 
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LIFE  OP  THACKERAY. 
Everybody  knows  Thackeray,  and  nobody  knows  any 
thing  about  him.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  help  oarselves 
and  our  readers  to  a  little  knowledge  of  him,  derived  from 
a  German  authority  by  the  Triune.  He  was  bom  in  Cal- 
cutta in  the  year  1811,  and  is  now  consequently  41  years 
dd.  His  father  was  a  high  official  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, which  secured  him  the  entrie  of  the  best  society,  and 
a  large  income.  Oar  author  was  bom  a  <<  gentleman.'' 
He  went  to  scIkk)!  in  England— experienced  alt  the  tyranny 
of  a  bratal  master,  and  the  misery  of  that  system  of  fagging, 
a  legalized  bullying  of  the  little  boys  by  the  larger,  which 
la  MO  repulsive  to  every  noble  and  decent  feeling,  and 
which  the  Englishmen  so  stoutly  defend,  oa  a  process 
which  <<  takes  the  starch  out  of  pride,"  but  which  is 
titogetfaer  too  unreasonable  not  to  lose  temper  about  indis- 
cossing.  Thackeray  has  revenged  himself  upon  this  in- 
haroan  and  disgusting  system  in  his  Christmas  story  of 
"  Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends,*'  and  he  has  a  general 
fling  at  Boarding  Schools  in  the  opening  of  <*  Yanity  Fair," 
in  which  he  exhorts  the  ^eader  to  trust  the  promise  of  a 
school  prospectus  no  more  than  he  does  the  praises  of  an 
epitaph.  Ho  left  school  for  the  University  at  Cambridge, 
where  be  studied  with  Kinglake,  the  author  of  Eothen— 
Eliot  Warburton,  who  wrote  "The  Crescent  and  the 
Cross,"  and  was  lost  with  the  Amazon,  and  Richard 
Moncton  Milnes,  a  well-known  London  lUuraUur,  a  poet, 
aad  biographer  of  Keats,  and  an  ornamental  liberal  member 
of  Parliament. 

Meanwhile  the  elder  Thackeray  died,  and  the  future  his- 
torian of  Yanity  Fair,  launched  himself  into  its  midst  with 
an  annual  income  of  about  a  thousand  pounds.  He  lived 
according  to  his  whims,  drew  sharp  and  clever  caricatures, 
Bomked,  lounged,  feasted  upon  books  of  every  kind,  and 
opened  the  oyster  of  the  world  at  leisure.  His  mother,  a  wo- 
man ofgreat beauty,  and  full  of  talentand  tenderness,  whose 
memory  is  so  filially  embalmed  in  the  character  of  the  mo- 
ther of  Arthur  Pendennis,  married  again,  about  this  time, 
tnd  the  young  man,  always  the  object  of  the  proudest  ma- 
teraal  love,eame  into  possession  of  his  paternal  inheritance. 
He  immediately  returned  from  the  continent  where  he  had 
been  staying  a  little  time,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Temple.  Nascent  Jurists  and  Budding  Banisters  at  Law, 
who  have  completed  a  full  course  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford, 
ecjoy  the  privilege  of  paying  high  prices  for  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  Temple,  and  of  eating  splendid  dinners  in 
its  anuent  dining-room.  Here  Thackeray  entered  himself 
84  a  student  of  jurisprudence,  and  in  the  character  of  War- 
riogton  in  <*  Pendeunis,"  he  has  developed  the  career  of 
the  students,  and  the  varied  life  of  the  Temple,  in  some  of 
the  best  passages  he  h:is  ever  written.  Henry  Taylor,  the 
dnmatist,  author  of  Philip  Yan  Artovelde,  is  among  the 
residents  of  the  Temple,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  German 
Commentator  as  the  original  of  a  character  in  Thackeray's 
romance.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  which,  for  if 
Warrington  be  so  intended,  he  seems  to  us  to  lose  the  point. 
Warrington  is  a  man  of  power  without  a  eareer— Taylor 
a  man  of  talent,  who  has  certainly  achieved  a  reputation 
quite  equal  to  his  just  ekiims.  However,  the  Temple  not 
only  famished  our  author  characters,  but  also  the  necessity 
of  drawing  Uiem ;  for  while  there,  and  when  scarcely  more 
than  23  years  old,  the  young  man  had  "  fooled  away"  his 
property,  and  was  poor.  The  days  of  smoking,  lounging, 
vbA  "  loafing"  were  evidently  ending,  and  he  betook  him- 
Nlf  to  Paris,  conceiving,  from  bis  facility  in  sketching,  that 


he  was  bora  for  an  artist.  A  brief  time  among  the  Parisian 
ateliers  sufficed  to  remove  this  idea.  But  as  his  step- 
father at  this  period  established  a  journal  in  London,  called 
"The  Constitutional,"  the  artist  naturally  became  its 
Paris  correspondent.  Thus,  like  Dickens,  he  commenced 
his  Utenury  eareer  as  a  journalist.  In  Paris,  Thackeray 
met  his  present  wife,  an  Irish  lady  of  good  family,  and 
married  her. 

From  this  time  dates  his  first  purely  literary  eflTort — the 
"  Yellowplush  Papers,"  afterward  published  as  "  Jeames' 
Diary"— in  which  his  characteristic  tendency  is  clearly 
indicated.  The  step-father's  «  Constitutional"  absorbed 
most  of  his  property^  of  course,  and  failed.  The  son  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England,  and  to  begin  work  in  earnest 
for  himself.  He  wrote  for  FruxerH  Magazine  and  literary 
reviews  for  "  Th*  Tttius,"  in  which  he  ridiculed  the  early 
Bulwer  style  of  romance— the  interesting  burglars  and 
romance  murderers.  But  the  public,  resolved  upon  enjoy- 
ing the  fascination  of  crime  sentimentally  described,  re- 
ceived his  strictures  coldly.  The  straggling  author  turaed 
to  the  humorous,  sketchy  style,  to  win  an  ear  and  gain  a 
penny.  Literary  friends,  more  fairly  favored  than  he, 
opened  their  purses  to  him ;  but  his  wife  became  insane, 
and  is,  at  this  day,  the  inmate  of  an  asylum.  He  worked 
industriously  with  his  pen — he  wrote  the  "  Great  Hoggarty 
Diamond,"  "  The  Snob  Papers,"  the  <<  Irish  Sketch  Book," 
"Journey  from  CorahiU  to  Cairo,"  "  Our  Street,"  "Re- 
becca and  Rowena,"  "  The  Kickleburies  on  the  Rhine," 
and  smaller  papers,  under  the  name  of  Michael  Angek> 
Titmarsh;  and  Chambers'  Cyclopedia  commended  him, 
before  he  was  uo  universally  known,  as  "  a  quiet  observer." 
In  all  these  sketches  his  characteristic  power  shows  itself. 
The  two  last  were  written  after  the  great  fane  and  suc- 
cess of"  Yanity  Fair;"  bnt  they  are  only  studies  for  his 
lar^o  pictures — and  it  may  be  noted  as  proof  of  his  genuine 
genius,  that  the  completed  figures  are  infinitely  superior 
to  the  designs,  and  it  is  in  completing  the  picture  from  the 
speech,  so  that  it  shall  gain  in  meaning  as  well  as  in  ela- 
boration and  size,  that  the  trae  artist  is  shown.  Mr. 
Thackeray  offiired  the  MS.  of  "  Yanity  Fair"  to  a  maga- 
zine. The  editor  declined  it.  The  author  published  it, 
and  made  his  name  imnoortal.  It  was  followed  by  "  Pen- 
dennis," a  mellower,  riper  frait,  to  our  fancy ;  but  we  have 
no  thought  of  entering  upon  a  criticism  of  the  author.  His 
latest  public  literary  work  is  the  course  of  lectures  upon  the 
wits  of  Qneen  Anne's  times,  which  has  been  rend  before 
literary  and  fashionable  London,  and  received  with  the 
greatest  applause.  Copious  abstracts  were  published  in 
the  leading  journals,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  are 
quite  worthy  their  author.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  now  under- 
stood to  be  engaged  in  completing  a  novel  of  which  the 
scene  is  laid  among  the  persons  and  the  times  treated  in 
his  lectures. 

Of  Mr.  Thackeray's  intention  to  visit  the  United  States, 
we  hear  nothing  said.  We  think  that  there  could  be  little 
doubt  of  the  success  of  his  lectures  here. 

TioiiT  Lacino.— In  "Dickens'  Household  Words," 
we  find  a  notice  of  the  first  Evening  School  for  Women 
opened  at  Birmingham  for  the  instruction  of  young  women 
who  labor  in  the  factories  during  the  day.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  re^varded  with  complete  success.  It  is 
solely  pnder  the  charge  of  ladies,  who,  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  assiduity,  devote  their  evenings  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  of  these  poor  sisters  of  toil,  addti^ 
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the  foroe  of  oxaraple— «v«n  in  roattera  of  dreaa — to  the 
wisdom  of  precept.  The  following  paflrage  ifl  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  our  fair  readers. 

<' As  to  the  matter  of  dress.  There  can  be  nothing  but 
good  in  telling  the  plain  fact,  that  the  most  earnest  and 
devoted  of  the  ladies  have  found  it  their  duty  to  wear  no 
stays,  in  order  to  add  the  force  of  example  to  their  efforts 
to  save  the  young  women  who  are  killing  themselves  with 
tight-lacing  alone.  One  poor  scholar  died  almost  sud- 
denly from  tight  lacing  alone.  Another  was,  presently 
after,  ao  ill,  from  the  same  abuse,  that  she  could  do  nothing. 
A  third  could  nofstoop  to  her  desk,  and  had  to  sit  at  a  higher 
one,  which  suited  the  requirements  of  her  self-imposed  pil- 
lory. In  overlooking  those  who  were  writing,  we  were 
struck  by  the  short  breathing  of  several  of  them.  We 
asked  what  their  employments  were,  supposing  them  to  be 
of  some  pernicious  nature.  It  was  not  so :  all  were  cases  of 
evident  tight-lacing .  The  ugly  walling- up  of  the  figure  is  a 
|>ainful  contrast  to  the  supple  grace  of  some  of  the  teuehers. 
The  girls  see  this  grace,  but  will  not  believe,  till  con- 
vinced by  the  feel,  that  there  are  no  stays  to  account  for  tt. 

*<  ^  And  what  hav€  you  got  on  V  said  one  of  the  ladies, 
feeling  in  like  manner.  *  Why,  yon  are  perfectly  walled 
up.    How  can  you  bear  it  ?' 

"  ( Why,'  answered  the  girl,  *  /  have  got  only  sisc-and' 
twenty  whalebonee.^ 

<*  The  lady  obtained  some  anatomical  plates,  and  formed 
a  class  of  the  older  women,  apart  from  the  rest,  to  whom 
she  displayed  the  consequences,  in  full,  of  this  fatal  prac- 
tice. At  the  moment,  they  appear  to  disbelieve  the  facts ; 
but  a  little  time  shotii'S  that  they  have  taken  the  abrm 
— to  what  extent,  the  dress  of  their  daughters,  as  they 
grow  up,  will  probably  indicate. 


"  The  number  on  the  books  of  this  school  is  about  ons 
hundred;  the  average  attendance  is  abo«t  fifty.  The 
eagerness  to  attend  is  remarkable ;  and  the  dread  of  losing 
their  plaqe  through  non-attendance  is  testified  in  the 
strongest  ways.  Many  are  detained  late  at  their  work  on 
Friday  evenings ;  bat  they  come,  if  only  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  or  if  prevented,  perhaps  send  a  suppliealing  note 
that  their  place  may  not  be  filled  up." 

Amxrican  Litsbatvbs  in  Enolavd.— America  ii 
rising  in  literary  greatness  with  startling  vigor.  The 
spirit  of  progressive  enlightenment  is  there  ever  present, 
and  the  motto  blazoned  in  the  intellectual  escutcheon  of 
the  nation  is,  *'  Excslsiok  !"  We  were  aware  that  a  re- 
public with  a  cheap  and  unfettered  press,  and  a  system  of 
public  schools  that  brings  the  means  of  an  education  witbia 
the  limits  of  the  humblest  class  of  society,  must  naturally 
have  a  co-existent  amount  of  national  intelligence,  which 
other  nations  with  less  advantages  could  not  possess. 
We  have  long  bean  admirers  of  the  genius  of  Cooper, 
Irving,  and  Bryant ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  we  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  weird  and  subtle  efforts  of 
Edg^  A.  Poe,  the  remarkable  power  of  Hawthorne,  the 
playful  fanoy  of  Holmes  and  Saxe,  the  beautiful  melodies 
of  Morris,  and  the  ingenious  heart-picturings  of  Gntee 
Greenwood,  the  sisters  Corey,  Mrs.  Kirk  land,  and  Clara 
Moreton.  The  works  of  these  writers  have  contributed 
to  increase  our  already  formed  admiration  ot  the  ramork- 
nble  freshness  and  vigor  of  intellect  that  is  daily  develop- 
ing itself  in  the  United  States;  and  it  is  with  a  joyous 
friendlmess  that  we  recognize  the  growing  claims  of  the 
young  country  to  a  place  among  the  literary  nations  of  this 
era. — London  DaUy  News. 
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field  in  hia  idle  moments,  with  hia  Readers,  Correapondents  and  Ezchanges. 


Among  the  agreeable  letters  we  have  received  from 
many  of  our  subscribers,  upon  the  superior  character  of 
our  June  number,  we  make  room  for  the  following.  The 
remark  of  our  correspondent  upon  the  value  of  newspaper 
notices  we  do  not  agree  with,  at  least  not  in  their  valueless- 
ness,  except  in  cases  where  they  are  "  paid  for"  or  joit- 
ciud.  A  frank  expression  of  sentiment  in  regard  to 
"Graham,"  we  invite,  and  try  sometimes  to  provoke  a 
little  captiousness — ^but  the  IdlO  editors  with  whom  we 
exchange,  will  be  honest  in  spite  of  us,  and  pronounce 
"  Graham"  a  great  Magazine;  and  as  these  opinions  co- 
incide with  that  of  our  correspondent,  we  must  submit. 

Cintinnatii  May  S3, 1653. 
Gbokos  R.  Graham.  Esq.  ) 
Philudelphia :     ) 

The  reception  of  your  Magazine  for  June,  with  "new 
type  and  paper,"  and,  I  may  add,  new  attractions  in  the 
shape  of  an  increase  of  "  solid  matter,"  reminds  me  of  a 
promise  m  ide  myself  long  ago--to  write  you  a  letter  ex- 
pressive of  earnest  sympathy  in  your  efforts,  and  hopes  of 
your  ultimate  success,  in  the  publication  of  a  journal 
worthy  of  our  country  and  yourself. 

From  month  to  month,  since  you  resumed  tlie  manage- 
ment of  "  Graham,"  I  have  noticed  a  gradual  yet  sterling 
improvement  in  its  pages,  until  the  June  number  relieves 
me  from  all  anxiety  as  to  its  future  course  and  succtss.  I 
congratulate  you,  ray  dear  sir. 

Now  that  "  Opinions  of  the  Press"  are  so  profuse  and  so 


VforthUsSy  (especially  to  the  book-buyer,)  I  have  thought 
a  word  of  unsought,  unpaid  for  praise,  might  not  be  re- 
ceived tmkindly  from 

A  SUBSCRIBKR. 

A  FiKX  Lithograph. — We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Fetridge  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  oi 
the  lithographic  art  that  ever  commanded  our  atteotion. 
It  is  decidedly  a  credit  to  the  artists  and  to  Boston.  The 
subject  of  the  picture  is  a  representation  of  Miss  E. 
KiMBBRLT,  the  celebrated  Shaksperian  render  and  actress, 
in  the  character  of  Isabella  in  "  The  Fatal  Marriage." 
It  is  from  a  Daguerreotype  by  Southworth  and  Harvey, 
of  Boston.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  this  gifted 
young  lady  made  her  dtbut  as  a  Shaksperian  reader  in  this 
city  (Philadelphia)  some  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  she  has  appeared  in  various  cities,  before  large 
and  intelligent  audiences,  with  entire  success.  Her  repu- 
tation is  fully  established  as  a  remarkably  intellectual  and 
correct  delineator  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  higher 
drama.  She  has  now  fully  adopted  the  stage  as  her  pro- 
fession ;  for,  with  the  approbation  of  such  a  veteran  ia 
histrionic  matters  es  Thomns  Barry,  Esq.,  of  the  Broad- 
way theatre.  New  York,  (who  was  her  instructor,)  there 
can  be  no  question  of  her  fitness  for  the  avocition.  Her 
friends  ore  sanguine  that  she  will  reach  the  highest  round 
in  the  ladder  of  histrionic  fume.  The  likeness  of  her,  now 
before  us,  portrays  the  intensity  of  sorrow  more  vividly 
than  the  portrait  of  any  female  actress,  in  character,  we 
ever  beheld. 
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The  writer  of  the  following  ajka  us  to  forgive  biro  for 
^  into  tlM  regions  poetic,  sad  begs  us  not  to  dtp  bis 
Well,  we  wont;  and  sbsll  say  in  his  defense  that 
tbere  is  a  very  sober  and  serious  vein  of  prose  in  bis 
posty,  which  it  becomes  some  delinquents  to  study.  Clap- 
^K  onr  hand  upon  our  pocket,  we  ean  say  with  the  wag, 
-Yon  >11  find  no  change  with  us;"  so,  if  the  following 
oalf  indnces  a  few  of  our  subscribers  to  ^<  do  better,"  the 
sksage  will  be  duly  recorded. 

«<Dka&  Gkaham,  how  <  heavenly-minded'  you  seem, 
Shciog  yoor  steel  through  the  poet's  young  dream, 
For  you  off  with  his  wings,  as  you  say,  with  a  sweep, 
Aad  then  push  him  over  the  dangerous  leap ; 
Where  wingleas  he  tails  through  the  phantomy  air, 
Shrieking  his  wail  o'er  the  gulf  of  despair. 

**  Ton  *Te  <  tender  to  poets,'  God  grsint  it  be  true, 
¥<>T  what  would  they  be  if  it  was  n't  for  you, 
Who  seem  made  to  carve  poebi,  by  slicing  aviray 
The  parts  they  oeed  most  when  upward  they  stray. 
For  what,  my  dear  sir,  eoold  one  do  without  wings 
To  earry  aloft  every  lay  that  he  sings. 

■^  There  are  those,  or  have  been,  who  need  none  at  all, 

For  Lhetr  writii^  are  far  tix)  etberial  to  full, 

They  soar  of  themselves  to  the  nigions  on  high, 

la  ifixiaicdl  numbers  that  never  eon  die. 

Bat  then  there  are  thuse,  dearest  sir,  who  in  song 

;juar  not  thus  ab^t,  but  are  plodding  along. 

"*  Po-haps  ynn  will  say  it  is  better  at  once 
To  slice  off  their  /eg«,  or  even  their  sconce. 
Than  to  be  badly  bored  as  you  've  been  before : 
Li' so,  this  will  bar*  you  at  least  one  time  more ; 
I  Jmow  this  is  bad,  your  censure  'd  be  just, 
fiat  bore  you  this  once,  I  shall,  for  I  must. 

"*  You  ssy  *  Mr.  Reader,  we  make  onr  best  bow, 
Asd  stand  with  onr  cap  in  our  hand  even  now ; 
ii  >ou  don't  like  our  rig,  don't  turn  up  your  nose. 
But  suggest  us  a  change,  and  what 's  proper  propose.' 
The  ch-iuge  that  1  'd  wiih  I  will  give  at  a  glance- 
It  '■  I  wish  all  subscribers  would  puy  in  advance ; 
Then  the  (tee  dollar  fatkiom-piaut  would  surely  swing 

clear, 
instead  of  nine  forty-five  per  month  by  the  year. 

"  It  I  b^n  you  much  more  I  shall  have  to  be  quick, 

for  a  message  b-iM  come  to  me  now  from  the  sick, 

Aad  wiahmg  your  readers  with  plenty  of  tin 

T  J  knock  at  your  sanctum  and  walk  boldly  in, 

SsAfvrk  vut  the  rAM«,  three  dollars  apiece, 

*T  ts  the  change  that  1  wish  you^mny  it  daily  increase. 

**  Fitf  nothing  1  've  found  in  this  vain  world  of  trouble 
Will  suit  Eds  like  having  their  subscription-lists  double ; 
N<'t  <Aly  in  names,  but  that  each  one  will  pay 
l&  iidvajice  for  the  paper,  and  take  it  away. 
S'jw  I  wish  you,  dear  sir,  in  all  good  to  increase, 
WiUi  plenty  of  readers,  and  money,  and  peace. 

«'  Oeioh." 

FiTzoKKALD's  CiTT  Itxx. — ^Tho  Other  day  this  beauti- 
s*  tod  at>ly  conducted  weekly  came  to  us  clothed  m  a  now 
»w:  :i  type,  and  printed  upon  white  and  firm  paper.  Thx 
lixx  is  iKJW  one  of  the  largest,  handsomest,  and  certainly 
.ee  'A  the  ablest  of  our  weeklies.  Ail  who  take  on  inte- 
-«ki  m  Boauess,  Literature,  the  Fine  Arts,  Music,  and  the 
^i^A^^  are  recommended  to  subscribe  to  it.  On  these  and 
^^adred  atthjects,  it  hue  ever  been  regarded  as  first-rate 
'-.^^aixj.    Every  family,  every  gentleman  and  lady  of 


taste  and  leiiure  in  ther  country,  should  take  Fitz- 
ossai.d'8  Citt  Itsm.  It  is  furnished  at  the  moderate 
price  of  93  a  year,  in  advance.  Address  Fitzgerald  k.  Co., 
46  South  Third  street,  Philadelphia.    (Post  paid.) 

Graham's  Magazine  for  June  is  a  capital  one,  as  uaual. 
Graham  do  n't  get  out  any  other  kind  but  the  best  kind. 
He 's  quiet,  do  n't  brag ;  but  he  does  better,  by  publishing 
the  test  Magazine  in  Philadelphia. — P«fry«6«rg  Star. 

Well,  yes,  brother ;  we  have  learned  the  value  of  the 
ad  ige  as  to  "  Brag  and  Holdfast."  Hence  our  112  pages 
were  announttd  and  have  been  carried  out  in  every  num- 
ber since  January.    Our  wood-cuU  an  engravings. 

Church,  who  bos  just  enlarged  his  excellent  Weekly, 
enlarges  also  upon  the  value  of  Graham's  wood-cuta. 

Wood  Enoravimo.— The  beautiful  specimens  of  wood 
engraving,  now  beginning  to  be  seen  in  many  of  our  < 
modem  publications,  do,  indeed,  indicate  a  marked  im- 
provement in  that  branch  of  pictorial  embellishment,  over 
the  rough  unsightly  cuts  of  a  few  yours  back,  and  at 
which  now  the  growing  taste  of  the  public  eye  would 
hardly  glance.  Nor  ean  we  indulge  these  remarks  without 
bestowing  upon  the  printer  his  own  success  in  doing  full 
justice  to  the  engraver  by  clear  and  beautiful  impression, 
which  surely  depends  upon  Atm/  and  when  he  has  the 
proper  material  in  ink  and  paper,  onr  fine  publications 
compare  well  with  those  from  across  the  water. 

Our  friend  Graham  has  not  been  relax  in  bis  exertions 
to  beautify  bis  agreeable  monthly  with  fine  embellishments 
in  wood,  and  his  nn^rons  patrons  will  be  much  more 
gratified  with  the  results  of  Mr.  Devereux's  prolific  iiencil, 
than  the  smoky  measzotints  which  have  so  long  intruded 
upon  the  pages  of  magazinedoro.  We  go  for  good  legiti- 
noate  line  engravings,  either  steel  or  wood,  and  nothing  else. 
One  of  *'  Mote's"  gems  is  worth  a  bushel  of  coinuionplace 
truck.  We  are  right  glad  to  see  fine  wood  specimens  in- 
terlarded in  the  pages  of  Graham.  Onward,  say  we, 
with  your  well-stored  monthly,  rich  in  literature,  beuutiful 
in  embellishment.  A  large  list  is  your  sure  reward.  '<  To 
him  who  wills  there  is  no  obstacle."— CA«reA'«  Bizarrt. 

Thb  Nrw  Volums.— The  almost  universal  voice  of 
the  American  Press,  in  the  notices  of  our  June  number, 
encourages  us  to  great  hopes  for  the  volume  which  com- 
mences with  the  present  ^number.  The  elevated  tone  of 
the  work  seems  to  meet  with  the  entire  opprovul  of  our 
readers,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  letters  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  giving  us  itmple  warrant  for 
a  continuance  of  onr  efforts  to  render  "  Graham"  a  Maga- 
zine of  the  very  highest  order. 

If  our  friends  will  assist  us  in  extending  the  circulation 
of  "  Graham"  for  the  next  six  months  in  their  respective 
post-towns,  we  flatter  ouraelf  that  we  shall  open  the 
volume  in  January  next  with  a  reputation  and  circulation 
unequaled  by  any  former  volume  of  this  Miigazine.  A 
word  to  a  neighbor  may  secure  his  co-operatiuu ;  and  as 
we  send  five  copies  for  six  months  at  hzilf  the  ye;irly  club 
rates,  the  outlay  will  be  but  small  for  eueh  six  months 
subscriber.    Try  il^friends ! 

Tbs  Family  Frixni). — Our  friend  Godman,  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  has  assumed,  we  see,  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  the  publishing,  as  well  as  the  editoritl  depart- 
ment of  his  admirable  weekly  paper.  That  he  iiuty  extend 
its  circulation,  with  all  the  rapidity  its  manifest  merits 
should  insure,  is  our  most  sincere  wish,  and,  to  »id  him, 
we  offer  Graham's  Magazine  and  The  Family  Friend,  one 
year,  for  Four  Dollars,  in  advance. 
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A  FRENCH  IDEA. 


To  keep  the  mind  intently  fixed 

On  number  one  alone — 
To  look  to  no  one's  interest, 

But  push  along  your  own, 
With  the  slightest  reference 

To  how,  or  what,  or  when — 
Eh  bien !  e*e$t  la  premiirt  Id'er, 

Napoliamienme. 


To  sneak  into  a  good  msn's  house' 

With  sham  credentials  penned — 
To  sneak  ioto  his  heart  and  trust, 

And  seem  his  children's  friend — 
To  learn  his  secrets,  find  out  where 

He  keeps  his  keys — and  then 
To  lx>ne  his  spoons — c^Aat  une  IdH 

KapoUtmitnne. 

Boic  Gaultiei. 


SMOKE  NO  JOKE ! 
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IFQESV   JSiIFIF£(CirS(DHc 


FROM  THE  MBLODIB8  OF  SIR  H.  R.  BISHOP. 


Moderately  tlow,  and  with  much  feeling. 


^^S^^^Pi 
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pain, 


Ob  who  that  prizes  hap  •  py    hours,  Woald  !!▼«  his  life        a    •    gain  ?  Back 


OOOLO  Wl  RIOAL  DCPARTSD  iOYB. 


Cftlm  be  the  current  of  our  IWes, 

Ai  riTers  deep  and  cleftr ; 
Mild  be  the  light  upon  our  peth, 

To  guide  nt  and  to  cheer ! 
For  ttremoM  of  joy  that  burst  and  fonin 

May  leaTe  their  ehanneli  dry. 
And  deadliest  lightnings  ever  flsAu 

The  brightest  in  the  sky ! 
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MIDSUMMER    DAYS. 


I  scsiTT  the  ancient  sward ! 

I  feel  it  'neath  ray  tread ! 
TlM  mosa,  the  wiry  nard, 

And  the  harebella  bend  their  heed ! 

I  aee  the  foxgloTee  glow, 

Where  plow  did  never  go ; 

And  the  etreami,  the  streaioa  onee  more, 

Harrying  brightly  o'er 


Their  sandy  beds ;  they  roll 
With  the  joy  of  a  living  soul. 
Ye  know  that  wood-walk  sweet, 
Where  we  are  wont  to  meet ; 
On  either  hand  the  knolls  ond  swells 
Are  crimson  with  the  heather-bells ; 

And  the  eye  BoeSj 

Mid  distant  trees, 
Where  moorland  beauty  dwells 


WIDOWS, 


BY    TBOMPSOX   WISTCOTT. 


The  word  widowhood,  from  whatever  angle  of 
observation  it  may  be  viewed,  has  about  it  a  dull, 
bleak,  uncomfortable  aspect.  Clouds  encompass  it. 
Wo  englooms  it.  Loneliness  isolates  it  from  social 
comfort,  and  befogs  it  amidst  lowering  disquiet.  It 
floats  amidst  tears  on  a  dusky  day,  like  a  solitary  buoy 
on  the  salt  sea. 

We  speak  of  widowhood  which  is  really  such. 
There  are  philosophers,  who  are  willing  to  wager 
that  the  solitary  state  is  the  most  delightful  of  exist- 
ence. To  them,  wedlock  is  a  fast  bind  fast  find  con- 
dition, in  which  two  persons  are  confined  by  a 
clerical  jailor,  who  condemns  them  to  imprisonment 


for  life,  and  then  throws  away  the  key.  They  trans- 
form "  wedlock"  to  '*  padlock ;"  and  though  there i? 
no  parautopticism  about  the  wards  and  chambers  oi 
affection,  they  consider  the  matrimonial  lock,  one 
which  may  bid  defiance  to  the  most  dexterous  Hobbs. 
Yet  we  know  that  to  every  heart  there  is  a  master- 
key.  Lucky  is  he  who  keeps  it  in  his  own  posses- 
sion without  a  necessity  for  its  use ;  and  happy  is  he 
who  needs  n«t  the  services  of  some  legal  lock-picker 
to  release  him  ere  the  coming  of  the  great  skeleton- 
key  carrier — ^Death. 

But  sentimental  prosing  is  not  our  purpose.  Widow- 
hood has  its  bright  side,  though  many  look  too 
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steadily  at  its  darkest  aspect.  Widows  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  venerable  Weller,  giAed  with  innume- 
rable methods  of  circumventing  unsuspicious  men ; 
and  the  great  inquiry  i»— Uow  do  they  manage  those 
blandishments? 

From  the  institution  of  debating  societies  down  to 
the  present  era  of  Spirit  Rapping  and  feminine  right 
conventions,  **the  influence  of  woman,"  has  been  a 
farorite  topic  with  anniversary  orators  and  declama- 
tory speakers.  They  have  spent  vast  stores  of  elo- 
quence in  showing  her  influence  as  a  sister.  They 
have  proved  how,  in  her  days  of  pinafores,  she  ob- 
ligingly devoured  her  brother*s  candies,  or  took 
more  than  her  share  of  his  bread  and  butter.  They 
have  pleasantly  adverted  to  the  sisterly  afl!*ection 
which,  in  more  mature  age,  was  content  to  accept 
or  demand  the  ciceronage  of  brother  to  parties  or 
concerts,  if  no  other  beau  was  available.  With  a 
very  delicate  touch  they  have  skinmied  over  that 
important  period  when  the  love  for  the  brother  is  all 
given  up  to  the  husband,  and  have  judiciously  omitted 
any  reference  to  sisterhood  af\er  wifehood  com- 
menced. The  influence  of  wives  has,  of  course, 
been  so  thoroughly  demonstrated,  that  all  that  can  be 
Mid  on  that  subject  are  axioms.  The  privileges  of 
a  matron  to  love  her  husband  and  adore  her  baby, 
are  subjects  which  have  been  rhapsodized  over  in 


glowing  poetry,  and  treated  substantially,  and  with 
becoming  dignity  in  unimpassioned  prose.  Rhymers, 
dreamers,  and  orators,  have  devoted  words  in  end- 
less profusion  to  the  influence  of  woman,  as  sister, 
daughter,  wife  and  mother;  but  there  has  never 
been  «  full  crop  of  elogiums  harvested  in  relation  to 
her  influence  as  a  widow.  The  singular  dearth  of 
cotemporary  literature  upon  this  subject,  will  be 
acknowledged  by  bibliopoles.  The  reason  is  one 
which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  It  may 
be  that  literary  people  are  disposed  to  consider  that 
widows  are  like  sturgeons,  who  have  merely  leaped 
out  of  the  placid  current  of  matrimony  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  who  will,  by  the  gravity  of  their  wo,  in- 
evitably fall  back  into  the  connubial  tide.  Such  a 
simile  may  do  in  some  cases,  but  will  scarcely  hold 
water  upon  trial.  It  is  a  metaphysical  sieve,  and 
may  catch  many  widows  in  its  meshes,  but  some  will 
inevitably  pass  through  its  interstices.  Some  unfor- 
tunate *'  relicts"  are  for  a  long  lime  like  fish  out  of  the 
stream ;  but  they  have  sufficient  determination  to  keep 
alive,  until  they  manage  to  become  again  immersed 
in  matrimony.  Nevertheless,  the  desire  to  return  to 
their  •'  destined  element"  does  exist,  in  many  cases, 
and  that  very  desire  forms  the  great  constituent  in 
the  influence  of  widows. 
The  manner  in  which  this  authority  is  exercised 


difTers  according  to  circumstances.  Some  oi  the 
unfortunate  fair  ones  who  have  lost  their  mates  have 
tttractions  in  the  shape  of  weighty  dower.  Men  of 
a  certain  age  have  keen  noses  for  such  charms ;  and 
when  the  widow  suspects  it,  she  oAen  leads  her  im- 
portunate admirer  by  that  organ,  and  by  a  dexterous 
management  o(  the  mystery  of  courtship,  which  is 
called  "  getting  a  beau  on  a  string."  Once  the  gen- 
tleman is  secured  by  that  means,  the  widow  takes 
into  her  hand  the  whip  of  management,  and  compels 
the  poor  beau  to  trot  a  weary  round  in  an  arena 
^bich  extends  its  charmed  circle  about  her. 


If  the  French  system  of  espionage,  which  is  now 
a  constituent  o(  society  in  Louis  Napoleon's  do- 
minions, were  in  vogue  here,  we  are  sure  that  the 
index  of  the  chief  of  police  would  bear  opposite  to 
the  name  of  each  widow  the  word  *'  dangerous .'" 
And  what  can  be  more  threatening  to  the  liberty  of 
a  too  susceptible  man,  than  a  young,  accomplished, 
and  fascinating  widow?  What  is  bashful  maiden- 
hood, with  its  cherry  lips  and  monosyllabic  sentences, 
to  buxom  widowhood,  with  its  matured  develop- 
ment, sensible  ideas,  and  frank  manners?  What 
other  witcheries  are  there  about  young  misses  than 
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m  imte  for  ice  creams  wad  giddy  companionship? 
Those  fascinations  Me  away  when  the  widow 
charms  us  with  the  certainty  that  she  knows  how  to 
make  the  pot  boil,  and  has  a  horror  of  boy  beaus. 
Maidenhood  is  poetical  and  theoretical,  widow- 
hood is  sensible  and  practical.  The  yoong  lady, 
before  marriage,  is  unsteady,  indecisive,  and  eapri- 
eious.  The  widow  is  certain,  firm,  and  self-possessed. 
The  girl  scarcely  knows  her  own  mind,  bat  the  widow 
not  only  understands  herself  but  all  her  male  ac- 
quaintances. The  young  lady  is  greedy  of  admira- 
tion, exacting  in  her  demands,  and  expects  from  her 
lover  an  obsequiousness  of  attention  which  cannot 
be  too  excessive.  The  widow  knows  that  men  may 
admire  without  adulation,  and  love  fondly  without 
abjectly  suing  for  a  return  of  affection  She  knows, 
also,  that  those  who  daring  the  days  of  courtship  are 
compelled  to  excessive  complaisance,  genendly  re- 
venge themselves  after  marriage  by  neglect  and 
indifference.  The  fact  is,  the  widow  knows  some- 
thing of  mankind  by  actual  experience,  the  maiden 
has  little  but  romance  to  tutor  her. 

Philosophy  like  this,  must  have  given  force  to 
the  observations  of  the  venerable  parent  of  Weller 
the  younger— and  he  was  justified  by  personal  ex- 
perience, in  maintaining  the  position  that  ^^  widders," 
are  "werry  dangerous."  The  world  has  long  since 
phreseologically  settled  it,  that  men  ''fall  in  love." 
This  presupposes  that  the  tender  passion  is  gotten 
like  a  broken  leg,  altogether  by  accident.  The  lan- 
guage of  Cupid's  surgery  is  rich  in  terms  which  are 
descriptive  of  sudden  casualties.  We  know  that 
many  a  poor  fellow  has  been  "shot  through  the 
heart"  by  a  pair  of  eyes,  and  the  records  of  divers 
bachelor  coroner's  juries  held  upon  unfortunate  Bene- 
dicts show  that  woman 

May  imile,  and  imile,  and  murder  while  they  smile, 
having  committed  upon  determined  celibacy  a 
grievous  homicide,  or  at  least  a  manslaughter.  But 
although  love  may  come  to  some  in  the  bails  of 
optical  revolvers ;  although,  at  times,  a  big  whiskered 
fellow  may  be  charmed  out  of  his  single  life  by  the 
smile  of  a  fair  damsel—as  a  pretty  little  tomtit  is  over- 
come by  the  glamour  of  a  black-snake— we  must  not 
forget,  that  idiomatic  expression  hath  it,  that  men 
**fall  in  love."  Xp  "  fall  in  love  !"  what  an  unhappy 
catastrophe!  To  be  walking  along  upon  the  firm 
ground  of  bachelorism,  but  now,  and  hey  presto !  to 
suddenly  find  one's  self  "  over  head  and  ears  in  love," 
like  a  fly  in  a  cream-jug!  Distressing  calamity! 
Who  may  ever  be  able  to  scramble  out  of  such  de- 
licious danger ;  and  how  many  are  there  that  once  in 
are  not  able  to  swim  a  single  stroke  ?  There  is  also 
this  peculiarity  about  an  accident  of  the  sort,  that  it 
strongly  exemplifies  the  old  adage,  that  "misery 
loves  company."  The  youth  who,  gazing  fondly  on 
Maria  Jane,  misses  his  footing,  and  souses  at  once 
in  love,  cannot  help  himself.  If  Maria  Jane,  pitying 
his  condition,  drops  him  a  line,  (through  the  post- 
office,)  or  encourages  him  with  hopes — which  are 
generally  anchors — it  will  not  do  the  least  bit  of  good. 
No !  she  must  be  his  life-preserver— and  unless,  in 
regarding  his  struggles,  she  gets  too  near  the  brink 


and  herself  Alls  in  love,  there  will  be  no  help  for  the 
poor  bachelor.  But  if  this  easoaity  does  happen, 
and  both  are  in  love,  it  is  wonderful  too  see  bow 
easily  they  float  along.  Each  helps  the  other,  and 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  they  are  quite  com- 
fortable. But  it  is  not  every  one  who  **  falls  in  love ;" 
and  herein,  as  we  shall  shortly  show,  lies  the  m- 
periority  of  widows  over  spinsters.  Some  get  into 
the  trouble  very  slowly.  At  first  they  survey  the 
ocean  of  affeetion  with  as  placid  an  air  as  a  cosmo- 
polite would  gase  upon  a  mill-pond  Neither  ad- 
miration nor  detestation  rules  their  thoughts.  Tbey 
are  altogether  indifferent;  and  althoqgh  they  see 
many  who  are  treading  watesi  or  floating  or  swim- 
ming along  with  the  tide,  they  feel  no  anxiety  te 
join  in  such  aquatic  feats.  But  at  length  the  diver- 
sion tempts  them,  and  they  cautiously  take  off  their 
*»hoesand  stockings,  and  venture  in  a  little  way. 
The  shore  shelves  gently,  so  they  think— why  shonld 
they  not  venture  more  ?  Little  by  little  they  progress, 
until  suddenly  they  step  from  their  sure  footing,  and 
are  over  their  heads  in  a  moment  without  corb 
or  spatterdocks  to  rely  upon.  They  may  struggle 
against  the  strong  current,  but  there  is  no  assistance, 
and  they  are  certain  to  be  carried  off  by  the  strong  tide. 

Difilculties  like  these  are  entirely  obviated  by  the 
widow.    She  does  not  suffer  a  man  to  fall  in  love,  or 
to  wade  in,  but  she  catches  the  admirer  by  the  hand,       ^ 
drags  him  at  once  to  deep  water,  and  in  a  moment  be       ' 
is  "out  of  bis  pains."    He  is  not  suflered  to  stand 
shilly-shally ;  he  is  plumped  at  once  souse  into  Love's       • 
Pacific  ocean,  and  carried  along  with  the  billows       ) 
until  he  lands  at  Hymen's  Golden  Gate.    The  maiden       ! 
may  doubt,  consider,  resolve,  and  hesitate,  whilst  the 
poor  fellow  who  is  in  love,  seeks  m  vain  for  a  float- 
ing timber  to  support  him,  but  the  widow  is  gene- 
rally willing  to  help  him  out  of  trouble  by  getting  in 
it  herself,  and  going  along  with  him  hand- in-hand. 

These  apophthegms  may  seem  too  general ;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  a  tendency  m  our  observa- 
tions to  draw  a  picture  of  widowhood  by  a  *iIkou§tu 
of  a  young  widow  who  is  free  from  incumbrances. 
This  is  partly  true.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  widow  whose  matrimonial  interests 
ended  with  the  grave,  and  she  whose  reminiscenoef 
of  wedlock  are  daily  revived  by  surviving  children. 
The  former  is  free  from  earthly  ties — she  is  a  girl 
again,  knowing  enough  about  matrimony  to  have  no 
objection  to  a  second  experiment.  The  latter  feels 
dear  bonds  which  should- attach  her  to  her  lonely 
state,  and  cause  her  to  doubt  the  policy  of  prejudicing 
the  interests  of  her  children  by  rashly  assuming  new 
vows.  If  she  is  gained,  it  must  be  by  direct  court- 
ship, whilst  the  young  widow  is  always  ready  to 
meet  an  admirer  halfway. 

But  even  young  widows  are  of  different  dispo- 
sitions. They  are  all  admirers  of  matrimony,  and 
candidates  for  second  husbands,  but  they  choose  va- 
rious means— according  to  their  inclinations.  They 
may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes — the  gay— 
the  sentimental — and  the  sad. 

The  gay  young  widow  is  like  cream  candy,  a  vast 
improvement  upon  the  crude  flour  and   sugar  of 
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mudeDbood.  The  young  girl  is  coy,  even  in  her 
giddiness;  she  conaiiiers  love  us  an  exquisite  ro- 
maoce-"B  mysterious  state  of  happtneaa— which  she 
desires,  yet  fears.  Hence  she  is  most  cautious  when 
she  would  be  most  earnest ;  and  whilst  she  hopes  to 
gain  the  heart  she  covets,  she  often  perversely  adopts 
a  course  which  is  calculated  to  alienate  that  heart 
forever.  With  the  exception  of  trifling  fops  who 
have  not  attained  the  age  of  maturity—although  they 
may  vote  and  shave — men  are  earnest,  straightfor- 
ward, and  sincere.  If  they  seek  the  love  of  a  wo- 
man, they  do  so  openly  and  with  manly  frankness. 
The  young  giri  may  coquette,  or  flirt  with  the  man 
who  adores  her ;  she  may  wring  his  heart  with 
bitter  agony ;  she  may  show  her  power,  and  he  may 
acknowledge  it,  but  he  will  lose  some  respect  for  her 
—though  he  bows  to  her  influence.  He  is  honest 
and  sincere.  She,  perhaps,  admits  it,  but  trifles  with 
him.  How  omny  young  ladies  have  lost  the  esteem 
of  thotee  who  W(Kiid  have  loved  and  cherished  them 
(or  life  by  mere  thoughtlessness  or  caprice.  The 
young  widow  understands  men  better.  She  is  rarely 
a  flirt.  She  can  distinguish  between  the  honest 
loverand  the  mom  admirer.  With  the  latter  she  may 
trifle,  because  she  understands  him.  The  former,  if 
not  acceptable,  will  not  be  allowed  to  deceive  him- 
self; and  if  he  is  liked,  will  be  speedily  drawn  on- 
ward to  his  own  happiness.  The  gay  widow  is 
lively,  of  course.  She  is  fascinating,  and  she  knows 
human  nature.  If  •she  **sets  her  cap"  at  any  par- 
ticular gentleman,  he  might  as  well  yield.  He  cannot 
hold  out  against  the  artillery  of  charms  which  are 
brought  against  him.  He  may  surrender  at  discretion, 
and  be  led  oflT,  a  captive,  to  be  confined  permanently 
in  silken  fetters.  All  the  little  fascinations  of  manner 
which  the  belle  may  possess,  but  knows  not  how  to 
u«e,  are  by  the  widow  managed  with  the  skill  of  a 
veteran.  Her  eyes  are  by  turns  entreating,  languish- 
ing, merry,  or  devilish.  Her  smiles  are  moulded  to 
bewitch  and  to  mystify.  Her  manners  are  easy,  and 
pleasant,  and  her  voice  is  melodious  with  rapture,  or 
heart-touching  with  sincerity.  Then,  too,  she  is 
so  lively  and  yet  so  sensible,  that  the  "  seven  senses" 
of  celibacy  (two  more  than  the  general  complement 
awarded  to  married  people)  are  quite  unable  to 
withstand  so  many  attractions. 

The  sentimental  widow  is  quite  as  generous  as  her 
livelier  sister.  She  believes  in  romance  and  gushing 
affection.  She  is  lonely  after  her  great  loss,  and 
would  like  another  mate.  AAer  her  first  dear  man 
was  buried,  she  felt  like  a  lobster  which  has  parted 
with  a  claw,  and  she  retired  from  gay  life  until  nature, 
or  good  luck,  should  furnish  her  with  the  means  of 
reparation.  Her  heart  is  buried  with  her  husband, 
bnt  she  considers  it  only  as  a  seed  which  in  good 
time  will  spring  up  again  and  blossom.  If  she  weeps, 
»he  does  it  with  a  gentle  sorrow,  like  a  slight  sprinkle 
00  a  sunshiny  day.  Her  sky  has  its  clouds,  but  the 
cerulean  of  anticipation  lies  beyond,  and  gives  a 
pleasant  aspect  to  the  mists  of  sadness.  The  gay 
widow  laiighs  as  if  she  had  never  been  married ; 
the  sentimenial  one  smiles,  but  evidently  remembers. 
The  one  pretends  that  she  is  gay  because  she  is 


free ;  the  other  is  cheerful,  but  hopes  to  become  more 
cheerful  in  time.  The  first  audaciously  declares  that 
marriage  is  tyranny,  and  hopes  that  no  man  will  ever 
come  near  her !  the  second  thinks  mournfully  upon 
the  past,  and  wonders  whether  she  "  will  ever  have 
another  Charles  Augustus;"  yet  the  sentimentalist 
mingles  with  the  gay  world,  a  sober  votary  of  plea- 
sure. If  she  dances,  it  is  but  a  plain  cotillion;  and 
she  is  shocked  when  the  lively  Maria  dashes  out 
in  a  giddy  polka.  All  such  things  are  vanities  to  the 
sentimental  widow.  She  thinks  how  happy  she  was 
with  her  dear  departed  Charles  Augustus,  and  hopes 
that  she  will  soon  be  as  happy  again. 

The  sttd  widow  is,  for  a  long  time  aAer  her  bereave- 
ment, a  sighing  pattern  of  inconsolable  grief.  The 
atmosphere  of  her  home  is  rainy  with  tears,  and  when 
abroad  she  is  cloudy.  Yet  as  time  wears  on,  it  is 
evident  that  the  forty  days  and  forty  nights  of  afilic- 
tion's  great  deluge  must  go  by,  and  at  length  the 
sorrowful  widow  will  look  for  the  appearance  of  the 
sun  of  cheerfulness,  and  trust  that  with  it  will  come 
a  rain  beau.  The  gradual  assumption  of  cheerfulness 
begins  to  make  itself  visible  in  her  costume.  Half 
mourning  assumes  the  place  of  sombre  weeds.  On 
her  face  smiles  occasionally  chase  away  the  lingering 
vestiges  o^  regrat .  The  spring  of  cal  mness  has  come, 
and  hyacinlhine  blossoms  of  hope  struggle  up  from 
the  sodden  desolation  of  wintry  bieukness.  Little 
by  little  the  sad  widow  becomes  resigned  to  her 
great  loss,  and  gradually  she  learns  to  think  that  it 
may  be  repaired  by  a  new  matrimonial  gain.  Yet 
she  is  slow  in  assuming  tlie  garniture  of  happiness. 
She  may  occasionally  be  coaxed  out  into  the  world, 
and  even  tempted  to  attend  a  party  or  ball ;  but  she 
does  not  forget  that  she  is  a  widow.  She  is  in  the 
world,  but  yet  not  of  it.  She  demeans  herself  as  be- 
comes the  lone  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Sad,  and  does 
not  like  the  gnyety  of  Mrs.  Lively  or  the  composure 
of  Mrs  Sentiment. 

If  the  persevering  Mr.  Nosey  should  approach  the 
trio  of  widows  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  partner  for 
the  next  set,  Mrs.  Lively  may  suddenly  put  on  au 
aflTectation  of  grave  coyness,  Mrs.  Sentiment  may  be 
gracefully  leaning  her  cheek  against  her  tan  whilst 
thinking  of  her  dear  lamented  Charles  Augustus,  but 
Mrs.  Sad  will  show  surprise  that  the  forward  Mr. 
Nosey  should  dure  to  presume  that  they  would  dance 
when  there  are  so  many  ^  young  chits'*  who  have  not 
partners  for  the  dance.  But  Mrs.  L.  has  no  care  for 
these  things,  and  in  a  very  short  time  she  is  treading 
a  measure  to  lively  music  as  if  she  hod  never  known  a 
single  sorrow. 

There  are  so  many  peculiarities  about  widowhood, 
that  it  would  require  volumes  to  treat  properly  upon 
the  subject.  Mathematics  might  be  called  in  to 
cipher  out  the  problem  of  the  elder  Weller,  as  to  how 
many  times  more  fascinating  is  a  widow  than  a  maiden 
— but  figures  would  not  satisfy  us.  We  would  be  sure 
to  continue  the  subject  by  the  further  query — What  is 
a  widow  like  ?  And  the  result  of  all  the  cogitations 
might  be  summed  up  into  the  grand  deduction — that 
widows  are  like  gunpowder,  always  sure  to  go  off 
when  fired  by  a  match. 
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There  i»  no  great  operation  of  which  we  are  cog- 
nizant, by  which  Nature  at  a  single  bound  perfects 
her  marvelous  productions  It  is  only  by  a  combi- 
nation of  instruments  operating  generally  through  a 
series  of  years.  The'ultimate  result  is  reached  by  a 
progressive  advance,  to  which  a  number  of  artificers 
contribute.  The  cedar,  on  whose  boughs  the  snow 
rests  and  the  fowls  nestle,  is  the  work  of  centuries; 
and  the  soil  that  laps  its  roots,  the  air  that  stirs  its 
branches,  the  light  that  plays  upon  its  crest,  and  the 
rain  that  drops  upon  its  foliage,  minister  to  the  final 
development  of  the  original  cone.  In  like  manner 
the  social  and  political  changes  that  have  improved 
the  tone  of  society,  elevated  the  condition  of  nations, 
and  endowed  them  with  an  enduring  liberty,  have 
not  been  accomplished  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  or 
by  individual  intelligence  and  will.  Popular  history 
may  embalm  the  name  of  some  distinguished  patriot 
or  philanthropist,  as  having  been  the  agent  is  rescu- 
ing a  country  from  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
it  may  record  a  crisis  of  revolution  confined  within 
the  limits  of  a  year  or  a  day;  but  a  comprehensive 
view  of  such  occurrences  will  embrace  a  time  of 
preparation,  and  crown  with  honor  a  variety  of  la- 
borers, though  to  one  may  be  due  the  glory  of  the 
sun,  and  to  another  the  glory  of  the  stars.  The  sig- 
nature of  the  edict  that  dethroned  the  heathenism  of 
the  ancient  civilized  world  occupied  the  imperial 
hand  a  moment's  space,  but  the  work  of  apostles, 
martyrs,  and  confessors,  with  the  toils  and  sufier- 
ings  of  ages,  are  prominent  in  the  picture.  So  the 
great  demonstrations  and  achievements  of  science 
have  transpired  by  slow  degrees,  and  yield  a  distinc- 
tion to  be  divided  among  a  fellowship  of  kindred 
spirits,  rather  than  assigned  exclusively  to  a  solitary 


example  of  mental  proweas.  If  Keppler  discovered 
the  general  laws  of  the  qniverse,  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
covery was  laid  by  Tycho;  and  the  marvelous  Na- 
pier contributed  essentially  to  the  issue  obtained,  by 
the  invention  of  the  logarithms,  an  admirable  artifice, 
as  it  has  been  justly  called,  which,  by  reducing  to  a 
few  days  the  labor  of  many  months,  doubles  the  lite 
of  the  astronomer,  and  saves  him  the  errors  and  dis- 
gust connected  with  long  calculations.  If  Newtoa 
developed  the  cause  of  those  laws,  he  started  to  his 
grand  result  from  a  point  expressly  prepared  by  Kep- 
pler, and  left  the  solution  of  the  problem  imperfect, 
for  Laplace  to  finish.  It  is  obviously  in  wise  accord- 
ance with  the  happiness  of  mankind,  that  no  nation 
possesses  a  monopoly  of  talent  and  fame,  that  many 
of  the  most  remarkable  efibrts  of  human  genius  owe 
a  debt  of  obligation  to  the  accomplishments  of  genius 
at  another  era,  and  ia  a  difierent  clime.  The  fact 
proclaims  the  affinity  of  the  species,  between  whom 
the  mighty  deep  may  roll,  or  the  mountain  rampart 
rise,  it  evinces,  too,  their  mutual  dependence,  and 
will  be  hailed  as  a  motive  by  the  considerate  mind, 
to  the  maintenance  of  universal  amity. 

To  Hevelius,  one  of  the  merchant  prinoes  of  Daot- 
zic,  an  example  of  the  close  alliance  of  oommeroe 
with  the  fine  arts  and  science  which  runs  through 
the  page  of  history,  we  owe  the  first  accurate  deli- 
neation of  the  lunar  surface,  the  discovery  of  a  libra- 
tion  in  longitude ;  by  his  observation  of  the  comet  of 
16^,  he  further  corroborated  the  view  previously 
taken,  that  such  bodies  are  not  sublunary,  aitd  approxi- 
mated to  the  nature  of  their  orbits.  His  contempo- 
rary Huygens,  after  eflecting  various  improvements 
in  the  telescope,  discovered  one  of  the  satellites  of 
Saturn,  that  which  is  now  termed  the  fourth,  and 
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obtained  an  insight  into  the  singular  structure  of  the 
planet,  an  inexplicable  appearance  to  all  preceding 
observers.  An  anagram,  in  the  year  1656,  announced 
to  the  world  the  following  sentence  by  a  transposi- 
tion of  letters,  annuio  dngitur,  («ntt»,  planoy  nttS' 
pMM  eoktBtvnia,  ad  teliptieam,  indinatio—thie 
planet  is  surrounded  with  a  ring,  thin,  plane,  no- 
where adhering,  and  inclined  to  the  ecliptic.  He 
justly  observes,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother :  "  If  any 
one  shall  gravely  tell  me  that  I  have  spent  my  time 
idly  in  a  vain  and  friiitless  inquiry,  after  what  I  can 
never  become  sure  of;  the  answer  is,  that  at  this 
rate,  he  would  put  down  all  natural  philosophy,  as 
far  ai»  it  concerns  itself  in  searching  into  the  nature 
of  things.  In  such  noble  and  sublime  studies  as 
these,  it  is  a  glory  to  arrive  at  probability,  and  the 
search  itself  rewards  the  pains.  But  besides  the 
aobleness  and  pleasure  of  the  studies,  may  we  not  be 
so  bold  as  to  say,  they  are  no  small  help  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  wisdom  and  moral  ity  ?  "  The  discovery 
of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion  was  accidentally  made 
by  Huygens  in  the  year  1656.  Cassini,  nurtured  in 
Fnmce,  soon  afterward  added  four  more  satellites  to 
the  system  of  Saturn,  those  now  called  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fifth,  and  he  detected  the  black 
list,  or  dark,  elliptical  line  bisecting  the  surface  of 
the  ring,  and  dividing  it  into  two.  Astronomy  is 
under  immense  obligations  to  a  measure  adopted  by 
the  courts  of  France  and  England  at  nearly  the  same 
period,  for  the  patronage  of  scientific  associations, 
and  the  founding  of  national  observatories.  The 
Royal  Society  of  London  was  incorporated  by 
charter  in  the  year  1662,  and  numbered  among  its  early 
members  Boyle,  Hooke,  Wallis,  Ward,  Newton,  and 
FlaiBsiead.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  was  founded  in  the  year  1666,  and  enrolled 
among  its  first  members  Anzout,  Picard,  Roberval, 
and  Richer.  Upon  the  invitation  of  Louis  XIV. 
Hoygens  left  Holland  to  become  a  royal  academi- 
cian, hot  being  a  Protestant,  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  ultimately  compelled  him  to  return 
to  his  native  soil.  The  edict  did  not  afl^ect  Cas-nini, 
a  Catholic  foreigner  similarly  invited;  and  to  him, 
with  hi«  son  and  grandson,  the  French  academy 
owes  much  of  its  early  distinction.  Besides  his  be- 
fore named  discoveries,  he  determined  the  periods  of 
rotation  of  the  principal  planets,  and  observed  the 
elliptical  form  of  Jupiter's  disc,  owing  to  compression 
at  the  poles. 

Roemer,  the  inventor  of  the  transit  instrument 
with  which  he  made  observations  from  the  window 
of  his  hotne,  rendered  no  unimportant  service  by 
showing  that  the  instruments  need  not  be  fixed  on 
high  towers:  he  also  discovered,  in  the  year  1675, 
the  interesting  and  hitherto  unsuspected  fact,  of  the 
progressive  transmission  of  light  through  space,  and 
the  appreciable  velocity  with  which  it  travels.  This 
was  attained  by  a  series  of  careful  observations  of 
the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  It  was  found,  by 
comparing  the  times  of  immersion  of  the  satellites 
in  the  planet's  shadow  and  emersion  from  it,  with 
the  times  calculated  from  the  laws  of  their  move- 
ments, that  there  was  an  acceleration  or  retardation 


of  the  phenomena  by  a  few  minutes,  plainly  depend- 
ent upon  the  variations  of  the  earth's  distance  from 
Jupiter;  for  the  retardation  was  observed  to  be 
the  greatest  when  the 
<^  earth  was  in  that  part 
of  its  orbit  most  re- 
mote from  him.  The 
diameter  of  the  orbit 
of  the  earth  being  a 
hundred  and  ninety 
millions  of  miles,  we 
are  more  remote  from 
Jupiter,  by  the  whole 
of  that  distahoe,  at 
one.  time  than  at  an- 
other; as,  when  the  earth  ib  in  its  orbit  at  a,  its  dis- 
tance IS  greater  from  e  than  when  at  b  by  th^  interval 
between  the  two  points.  But  notwithatanding  this 
immense  addition  of  space,  or  any  conceivable  in- 
crease, an  eclipse  would  be  observed  to  occur  no 
later  at  the  one  than  at  the  other,  if  light  were  pro- 
pagated instantaneously.  Roemer  found,  however, 
a  difiefence  of  eleven  minutes  to  exist,  which  he 
afterveard  estimated  at  fourteen,  but  which  the  pre- 
cision of  modern  astronomy  has  fixed  at  sixteen 
minutes  and  a  quarter.  This  determines  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of  light,  and  the  rate  of  its  velocity. 
It  requires  time  for  its  transmission ;  and  flying  over 
the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  in  sixteen  and  a 
quarter  minutes  gives  it  a  velocity  of  twelve  mil- 
lions of  miles  a  minute,  or  upward  of  a  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  miles  a  second.  Thus,  in  the  eighth 
part  of  a  second,  it  accomplishes  the  passage  of  a 
space  equal  to  the  equatorial  circumference  of  our 
globe :  yet  so  vast  is  the  system  to  which  we  belong, 
that  this  swift-winged  messenger,  which  requires  no 
more  than  two  hours  to  travel  from  the  central  sim 
to  the  farthest  planet,  could  not  dart  through  the  in- 
tervening solitudes  between  us  and  the  nearest  of 
the  stars  imder  a  period  of  five  years.  Notwith- 
standing the  velocity  of  the  rays  of  light,  which 
travel  more  than  fifteen  hundred  thousand  times 
faster  than  a  cannon  ball,  experiment  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  detect  that  they  have  any  impulsive 
power.  The  surmise  has,  however,  been  thrown 
out — and  it  is  not  improbable— that  the  attrition  of 
the  solar  beams  with  the  terrestrial  surface  may 
have  some  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  heat. 

The  national  observatory  of  England— the  noblest 
institution  in  the  world  for  the  extent  and  exactitude 
of  its  astronomical  tables,  and  their  practical  value 
in  the  art  of  navigation— -was  originated  by  the  spread 
of  foreign  commerce.  The  growth  of  colonies  across 
the  Atlantic,  together  with  the  establiahment  of  re- 
lations with  India,  rendered  it  of  the  first  importance 
to  have  an  easy  and  accurate  method  of  finding  the 
longitude  at  sea.  A  plan  was  proposed,  founded  upon 
the  principle  now  in  use,  of  observing  the  lunar 
motions  and  distances  during  a  voyage,  and  com- 
paring them  with  a  previous  home  calculation,  thus 
ascertaining  the  diflference  between  home  time  and 
time  at  sea,  from  whence  the  difference  of  longitude 
is  readily  deduced.    A  reward  being  sought  by  the 
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proposer  from-  the  government  c€  Charles  II.  it  was 
referred  to  a  Gommission  to  repori->«poa  the  merits 
of  the  scheme.  Flamstead,  one  of  the  commission- 
ers, at  onoe  decided  agau&t  its  practical  utility,  on 
the  ground  of  the  inaccuracy  both  of  the  lunar  ta- 
bles and  of  the  positions  of  the  stars  in  existing  cata- 
logueS)  which  only  a  lengthened  course  of  observa- 
tion could  rectify.  The  king,  declaring  that  his 
pilots  and  sailors  should  not  want  such  assistance, 
immediately  institided  the  office  of  astronomer 
royal,  and  determined  upon  founding  an  observatory. 
The  site— selected  by  Wren— was  a  commanding 
eminence  in  Greenwich  Park,  in  former  times  the 
seat  of  Duke  Humphrey's  tower,  within  view  of  all 
vessels  passing  along  the  Thames;  a  spot  which 
Piazii  was  accustomed  to  call  the  "  paradise"  for  an 
observer ;  being  free  from  a  fluctuating  atmospheric 
refraction  which  annoyed  him  in  the  climate  of 


The  fame  of  Flamstead,  the  first  astronomer 
royal,  does  not  rest  upon  any  brilliant  discovery,  but 
up6n'an  enlightened  view  of  the  importance  of  accu- 
rate observation,  and  the  unwearied  zeal  and  industry 
with  which  he  pursued  it.  A  better  representation 
of  him  cannot  be  given  than  by  supposing  Tycho 
Brahe  in  possession  of  a  telescope,  and  the  adaptation 
of  it  to  other  instruments.  Laplace  calls  him  ^*  one 
of  the  greatest  observers  that  has  ever  appeared," 
and  Delarobre  remarks,  "his  name  will  be  eternally 
cited  like  those  of  Hipparchus  and  Tycho,  both  of 
whom,  as  an  observer,  he  surpassed.*'  Bom  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ddrby,  and  brought  up  in  limited 


Sicily.  The  foun<]ation-stone  was  laid  August  10th, 
1675.  An  original  inscription,  stiU  existing,  states 
the  design  of  the  building — the  benefit  of  astronomy 
and  navigation.  The  observatory  has  been  succes- 
sively under  the  superintendence  of  Flamstead,  Hal- 
ley,  Bradley,  Bliss,  Maskelyne,  Pond,  and  Airy,  iu 
present  head,  with  assistants  for  its  proper  manage- 
ment. It  is  not  a  spot  devoted  to  star-gazing  and 
the  general  observance  of  celestial  ph^KHneiia,  but 
essentially  a  place  of  business,  carrying  on  by  day  and 
by  night,  when  the  weather  permits,  those  observa- 
tions of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  principal  stars, 
passing  the  meridian,  from  which  the  nautical  alma- 
nac derives  its  information.  This  has  been  done 
with  admirable  regularity  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
nor  has  Europe  any  data  comparable  with  the  Green- 
wich tables.  During  the  interval  in  which  the  office 
of  astronomer  royal  is  necessarily  vacant,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  observatory  proceeds;  and  that 
interval  is  now  less  than  formerly.  Thirty- 
three  days  elapsed  between  Bradley's  last  ob- 
servation and  Bliss's  first ;  fifty-three  between 
Bliss's  last  and  Maskelyae's  first;  four  between 
Maskelyne's  last  and  Pond's  first;  and  two 
between  Pond's  last  and  Airy's  £rst.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  Baron  Zach,  that,  if  the  other 
observatories  had  never  existed,  oar  astrooo- 
mical  tables  would  be  equally  perfect;  and 
Delambre,  when  delivering  an  eloge  on  Mas- 
kelyne before  tbe  Institute  of  Franoe,  remarked, 
that  if  by  some  grand  revolution  in  the  moral 
or  physical  world,  the  whole  of  the  monuments 
of  existing  science  should  be  swept  away, 
leaving  only  the  Greenwich  observations  and 
i»ome  methods  of  computation,  it  would  be 
possible  to  reconstruct  from  these  materials 
the  entire.edifice  of  modem  astronomy. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  resolved  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  that  the  time  should 
be  shown  at  Greenwich  once  in  every  day  oC 
the  year.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  large 
black  ball  which  surmounts  the  north-western 
turret  of  the  observatory.  The  ball,  seen  in 
the  vignette,  is  elevated  by  machinery  to  the 
index,  showing  the  four  cardinal  points ;  and, 
the  instant  it  begins  to  descend,  marks  the 
mean  solar  time  to  be  1  P.  M.  Being  plainly 
observable  from  the  Thames,  the  arrangement 
affords  a  convenient  opportunity  for  seamen  to 
regulate  their  chronometers  and  clocks, 
circumstances  in  that  town,  he  wrought  his  way  to 
a  station  at  the  head  of  practical  astronomy,  and 
established  a  continental  reputation  by  dint  of  strong 
natural  genius  and  unremitting  application,  in  the  face 
of  great  discouragements.  Bad  health  was  a  frequent 
attendant  upon  him  all  his  days.  The  patronage  of 
the  crown  did  not  screen  him  from  the  want  of  ade- 
quate resources,  while  from  several  of  his  scientific 
contemporaries  he  encountered  dishonorable  treat- 
ment. The  salary  attached  to  his  office,  then  a  hun- 
dred a  year,  was  often  in  arrears.  Instruments  were 
promised  him  by  the  government,  but  he  had  to  find 
his  own,  commencing  his  duties  in  1676  with  an  iron 
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sextant  of  seyen  feet  radius,  two  docks,  and  a 
quadrant  of  three  feet  radius,  with  two  telescopes, 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  Derby.  With 
these  instruments  he  could  only  measure  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  stars,  and  it  was  not  until  1689 
that  he  succeeded  in  constructing  at  his  own  ex- 
pense a  mural  arc  to  determine  their  absolute  places. 
From,  this  period,  through  an  interval  of  thirty  years, 
his  tiine  was  spent  in  valuable  labors,  the  fruit  of 
which  appears  in  the  formation  of  a  catalogue  of 
three  thousand  stars,  and  a  vast  collection  of  lunar 
and  planetary  observations,  from  which  Newton  de- 
rived material  assistance  in  forming  his  lunar  theory. 
Yet,  as  if  some  annoyance  must  follow  him  to  the 
grave,  upon  his  death  in  1719,  the  government  of  the 
day  attempted  to  claim  his  instruments  as  public 
property,  because  found  in  the  national  observatory. 
The  name  of  Ftamstead,  lost  in  a  great  measure  to 
public  recollection,  or  only  dimly  recognized  as  one 
of  those  who,  with  <<  lamp  at  midnight  hour 

in  aome  hifh,  lonely  tower, 

may  oft  outwatch  the  Bear, 

'With  thhoe  great  Hermee"— 

was  revived  a  few  years  ago,  and  acquired  notoriety 
at  the  expense  of  Newton  and  Halley's  fame.  It  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Baily  to  discover  a  large  number  of 
his  letters  in  private  hands,  with  others,  and  a  manu- 
script autobiography,  upon  the  shelves  of  the  library 
in  the  observatory ;  and,  upon  their  publication  in 
1835,  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  some  painful  and  unexpected  disclosures 
were  made.  It  may  be  admitted  that  Flamstead  ex- 
aggerates his  own  case,  that  his  temper  was  irascible, 
that  he  did  not  appreciate  the  value  of  Newton's 
theory,  and  over-estimated  the  importance  of  his  own 
labors ;  yet,  after  having  allowed  these  elements  of 
correction  full  force,  the  conclusion  is  sufficiently 
plain,  that  he  was  most  injuriously  treated,  and  that 
much  of  the  moral  distinction  with  which  posterity 
has  crowned  the  head  of  Newton,  is  altogether  mis- 
placed. His  deep  obligations  to  Fiamstead's  lunar 
ob:»ervations  are  acknowledged  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  Principia,  but  carefully  suppressed  in  the  second, 
apparently  when  vindictive  feeling  had  begun  to 
operate ;  and,  in  fact,  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  opinion  universally  entertained  of  the  meek 
and  placable  disposition  of  the  great  philosopher,  and 
the  want  of  temper  and  honor  displayed  in  his  deal- 
ings  with  Flamstead.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that 
as  w^hen  we  view  a  country  beneath  a  brilliant  sky 
and  a  balmy  atmosphere,  we  are  apt  to  frame  our 
impressions  of  the  people  in  harmony  with  the  beauty 
of  the  scene;  so,  to  the  early  admirers  of  Newton, 
his  intellectual  greatness  invested  with  fictitious  lus- 
tre his  private  character,  and  the  infirmities  of  the 
man  were  lost  sight  of  iu  the  glory  of  the  sage. 

But  however  much  we  may  take  from  the  moral 
greatness  usually  attributed  to  Newton — and  a  con- 
siderable abatement  is  unquestionably  necessary— 
hi«  reputation  for  wonderful  sagacity  and  grasp  of 
mind  is  incapable  of  impeachment.  The  course  of 
events  has  only  served  to  render  more  conspicuous 
that  sublime  intelligence  by  which  he  imraveled  the 


mechanism  of  the  heavens,  and  establish  more  indis* 
putably  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  architect  of 
physical  astronomy.  To  determine  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  was  the  work  of  Keppler :  to 
explain  and  demonstrate  the  causes  of  those  moti<«s 
was  the  achievement  of  Newton.  So  far,  however, 
from  gaining  imiversal  assent  when  first  proposed* 
his  theory  was  ill  understood,  slightly  appreciated, 
or  altogether  rejected  by  numbera  of  scientific  men ; 
and — especially  on  the  continent— it  very  slowly  won 
its  way  to  notice  and  confidence.  Newton  survived 
the  publication  of  the  .Principia  forty  yearsi  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death— According  to  Voltaire— it  had 
not  twenty  readers  out  of  the  coi^try  of  its  produc- 
tion. It  was  not  until  the  mutual  perturbations  of  the 
planets  began  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  conti- 
nental philosophers,  that  his  theory  was  fully  admit- 
ted abroad,  and  the  work  in  which  it  was  developed 
took  the  rank  it  has  since  occupied,  preeminent— in 
the  words  of  Laplace — above  all  the  productions  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  a  common,  but  vulgar  error, 
to  suppose  the  merit  of  our  countryman  to  lie  in  con- 
ceiving the  idea  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 
That  idea  had  been  suggested  to  many  minds  long 
before  his  time,  and  the  impression  had  been  created 
that  such  a  power  in  pature  was  the  cause  of  the 
planetary  motions.  •  Thus  Keppler  surmised  an  at- 
tractive force  to  reside  in  the  sqn,  producing  these 
movements ;  and  he  even  threw  out  the  conjecture 
that  this  force  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  of  the  body  on  which  it  was  exerted. 
Borelli  and  Uooke,  aiso,  distinctly  developed  the  in- 
fluence of  gravity ;  and  both  referred  the  orbits  ol  the 
planets  to  the  doctrine  of  attraction  combining  with 
their  own  proper  motions  to  produce  curvilinear 
movements.  What  really  distinguished  Newton, 
was  not  the  idea  of  gravity  as  the  principle  of  attach- 
ment between  the  different  members  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, but  proving  it  to  be  so.  He  succeeded  vague 
surmise  upon  the  point  with  mathematical  dement 
stralion :  explained  and  applied  the  laws  of  the  force 
—an  accomplishment  which  crowns  him  with  honor 
above  all  his  rivals;  inasmuch  as  he  who  works  a 
mine,  and  distributes  its  wealth  through  society,  is 
incomparably  in  advance  of  him  who  has  merely  ap- 
prehended its  existence,  but  failed  in  gaining  access 
to  its  treasures. 

The  manor-house  of  Wooisthorpe,  a  few  miles 
from  Grantham,  seated  in  a  little  valley  nejar  the 
source  of  the  Witham,  was  the  soene  of  Newton's 
birth.  Popular  tradition  reports,  that  the  fall  of  an 
apple  from  a  tree,  in  the  orchard  belonging  to  this 
house,  was  the  mustard-seed  out  of  which  ultimately 
grew  the  grand  theory  of  universal  gravitation,  and 
the  story  is  not  without  a  leaven  of  truth.  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  to  avoid  the  plague  which  ravaged  England 
in  1666,  Newton  retired  from  Cambridge ;  and,  wh«n 
sitting  alone,  in  his  garden  at  Wooisthorpe,  his 
thoughts  were  directed  to  that  remarkable  power 
which  causes  all  bodies  to  descend  toward  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth.  The  supposition  presented  itself, 
that  as  this  power  extends  to  the  highest  altitudes  of 
the  earth's  surface,  it  probably  extends  much  farther 
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into  space ;  so  thai  even  the  moon  may  gravi- 
tate toward  the  earth,  and  be  balanced  in  her 
orbit  by  the  combined  force  of  attraction  and 
the  centrifugal  force  implied  in  her  motion.  If 
this  were  true,  the  planets  might  be  supposed  to 
gravitate  toward  the  sun,  and  to  be  restrained 
thereby  from  flying  ofl*  under  the  action  of  the 
centrifugal  force.  Sixteen  years  rolled  away 
before  this  beautiful  hypothesis  was  verified,  and 
difficulties  arose  in  testing  it,  which  seemed  to 
disprove  it  altogether.  It  was  necessary  to  cal- 
culate the  force  of  gravity  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  to  estimate  its  diminished  energy  at  an 
increased  distance ;  and,  aAer  having  found  the 
law  of  the  diminution,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
phenomena  of  the  lunar  motions  corresponded 
proportionably  with  those  of  falling  bodies  at 
the  terrestrial  surface.  Assuming  the  force  of 
gravity  to  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  it  followed  that,  at  the  distance  of  the 
moon,  it  would  be  about  3600  times  less  than  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  problem,  therefore,  to 
be  solved  was,  whether  the  versed  sine  of  an  arc  de- 
scribed by  the  moon — which  measures  the  space 
through  which  in  the  same  time  she  would  fall  to  the 
earth,  if  abandoned  to  the  action  of  gravity — would 
be  9600  times  less  than  the  space  through  which  in 
the  same  time  a  heavy  body  falls,  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face, A  B  being  the  arc 
of  the  moon's  orbit, 
e  d  the  sine  of  the 
arc,  and  */the  versed 
sine.  AAer  a  careful 
study  of  the  lunar 
observations  supplied 
by  Flamtsead,  and  a 
series  of  calculations 
—displaying  unexam- 
pled originality  and 
industry— Newton  fiilly  demonstrated  that  the  versed 
sine  of  an  arc  described  by  the  moon  in  one  minute, 
was  equal  to  the  space  traversed  in  descent  by  a 
heavy  body  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  one  second 
— the  exact  proportion  that  ought  to  exist,  according 
to  the  modification  to  which  the  intensity  of  gravity 
is  subject  by  variation  of  distance. 

The  first  certain  gleam  of  this  grand  conclusion 
obtained  by  Newton,  is  said  so  to  have  overpowered 
him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  bis  calculations, 
and  call  in  the  aid  of  a  friend,  to  finish  the  last  few 
arithmetical  compuUtions.  He  saw  the  important 
relations  of  the  demonstration— the  planets  wheeling 
round  the  sun— the  satelites  round  the  planets— the 
far  wandering  comets  returning  to  the  source  of  light 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation :  a  result  suffi- 
cient to  throw  the  successful  discoverer  into  nervous 
excitement.  It  is  clear  that,  if  a  body  be  projected 
into  space,  it  will  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  ori- 
ginal impulse,  and  with  a  uniform  velocity,  forever 
— supposing  no  obstacle  to  impede  its  course.  But 
the  combinatioi^  of  two  antagonistic  forces  will  pro- 
duce a  resulting  motion  in  a  diagonal  direction. 
Suppose  the  straight  lines  a  b,  to  represent  the  di- 


rection in  which  the  earth  would  travel  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  projectile 
force,  which  launoheO 
it  into  universal  space. 
the  straight  lines  a  s. 
are  those  it  would  de- 
scribe at  any  point  of  lU 
orbit,  \f  surrrendcrcd  to 
the  influence  of  the  sun^ 
attraction.  The  primi- 
tive impulse  is,  however, 
checked  by  the  solar  attraction,  and  the  latter  by  the 
former;  so,  that  while  the  earth — if  abandoned  lo 
either — would  describe  a  b,  or  a  s,  the  effect  of  their 
joint  influence  incessantly  acting  is  to  deflect  it  from 
both,  and  produce  a  curved  path.  The  cause  perpe- 
tually operating,  the  effect  is  constant — and  henctr 
the  formation  of  the  terrestrial  orbit ;  and  the  cau$e 
extending  to  the  other  bodies  in  the  system,  the  pla- 
netary orbs  are  deflected  from  their  natural  rectili- 
near paths,  and  pursue  a  circuit  round  the  common 
centre.  The  force  of  attraction  is,  however,  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  attracting  body.  Like  light,  the  power  of  gra- 
vitation is  weakened  by  difl*usion,  and  diminishes  ft» 
the  square  of  the  distance  increases.  This  square  L« 
the  product  of  a  number  multiplied  by  itself.  A 
planet,  therefore,  twice  our  distance  from  the  suo. 
will  gravitate  four  times  less  than  we  do— the  pro- 
duct of  two  multiplied  by  itself  being  four.  Such  is 
the  great  Law  of  Gravity,  subject  to  the  two  con- 
ditions, that  its  force  is  directly  as  the  mass  of  the 
bodies,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
It  extends  to  the  confines  of  the  system,  and  acts  a» 
a  mighty  invisible  chain  to  keep  the  primary  bodie> 
in  brotherly  relationship  to  each  other,  and  in  mutual 
subjection  to  the  central  luminary.  And  who  can 
trace  its  operation  without  recognixing  a  Supreme 
Potentate,  who  appointed  to  the  sun  his  plact^ 
launched  the  planets  in  the  depths,  obedient  to  a  law 
which  has  preser>'ed  the  family  compact — originally 
established — unbroken  through  the  long  series  of  ages 
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It  most,  however,  be  borne  in  miad  that  the  at- 
traction  between  bodies  is  mutual,  proportioned  to 
their  masses  and  distances.  While  the  sun  attracts 
the  planets  toward  himself,  they  also  attract  the  sun, 
though  their  effect  is  comparatively  small,  owing  to 
the  vastness  of  the  solar  mass.  The  planets  like- 
wise act  upon  each  other ;  and  as  their  relative  dis- 
tances are  perpetually  varying,  certain  perturbations 
are  caused  in  the  system,  which,  though  minute  in 
each  particular  case,  become  considerable  by  accu- 
mulatioa,  and  yet  are  ultimately  corrected  and 
repaired  by  the  same  cause  that  produces  them. 
NewtoQ  leA  to  posterity  the  task  of  thoroughly  in- 
vestigating these  inequalities,  of  showing  them  to  be 
a  result  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  establishing  the 
permanence  of  the  system,  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
cumulating influence  of  its  internal  disturbances.  He 
himself  had  no  gleam  of  the  latter  truth,  but  seems  to 
have  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  irregularities 


Room  in  which  Newton  was  born 
styles  of  both  are  wanting,  and  one  has  been  recently 
take'h  from  the  wall  to  be  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society.  The  room  in  which  he  was  bom  has  the 
following  inscription  upon  a  tablet  of  white  marble  : 
"  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  son  of  John  Newton,  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Woolsthorpe,  was  born  in  this  room 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1642."  The  apple-tree, 
the  fall  of  one  of  the  apples  of  which,  according  to 
tradition,  drew  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  gravity, 
was  blown  down  by  a  gale  some  years  ago,  and  a 
chair  was  constructed  out  of  its  timber.  The  Royal 
Society  of  London  possesses  his  telescope;  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  the  door  of  his  book- 
case ;  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  a  lock  of 
his  silver  white  hair. 

While  the  foundations  of  physical  astronomy  were 
laid  by  Newton,  his  confidant  and  friend,  the  bril- 
liant and  active  Halley,  pursued  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful career  in  the  practical  departments  of  the 
science.  Bom  in  mercantile  life,'  yet  independent  of 
it  through  the  wealth  amassed  by  his  father,  he  early 
embarked  his  means  and  energies  in  the  advance- 


occasioned  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  planets  and 
comets  would  probably  go  on  increasing  till  the  sys- 
tem either  wrought  out  its  own  destruction  or 
received  reparation  from  the  direct  intervention  of 
its  Creator.  But  Euler,  Clairaut,  D*Alembert,  La- 
grange, and  Laplace,  have  demonstrated  the  problem 
that  the  perturbations  of  the  planets  are  periodic  in 
their  nature,  that  accurate  compensation  for  them  is 
laid  up  in  store,  so  that  the  system  is  not  arranged 
upon  a  principle  of  self-destruction.  The  elements 
oC  disorder  and  decay  are  removed  from  it.  The 
very  conditions  of  its  existence  guarantee  its  stability 
till  the  will  of  the  great  Ruler  shall  be  expressed  to 
the  contrary.  When  an  end  shall  come  to  its  present 
constitution,  that  will  not  be  the  effect  of  its  own 
faulty  architecture,  but  of  the  fiat  of  Omnipo- 
tence. 

The  house  of  Newton  at  Woolsthorpe,  now  the 
homestead  of  a  farmer,  has  been  in  the  ownership  of 
persons  anxious  to  protect 
it,  and  preserve  every  relic  of 
its  former  occupant.   Stuke- 
ley  thus  described  it  in  1727: 
"  'Tis  built  of  stone,  as  is 
the  way  of  the  country  here- 
abouts,   and    a    reasonable 
good  one.     They  led  me  up- 
stairs, and  showed   me  Sir 
Isaac's  study,  where  I  sup- 
pose he  studied  when  in  the 
country  in  his  younger  days, 
or  perhaps  when  he  visited 
his  mother  from  the  univer- 
sity.   I  observed  the  shelves 
were  of  his  own  making, 
being  pieces  of  deal  boxes 
which  probably  he  sent  his 
books  and  clothes  down  in 
on  those  occasions."    Two 
sun-dials  remain  which  he 
made  when  a  boy;  but  the 
Leaving  Hevelius  and  Flam- 
stead  to  keep  guard  over  the  northern  hemisphere, 
he  sailed  to  St.  Helena  to  inspect  the  southern ;  and 
in  honor  of  the  reigning  monarch  who  patronized 
the  expedition,  the  oak  which  had  screened  him 
from  his  pursuers  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  was 
raised  to  a  place  in  the  skies,  forming  the  constella- 
tion Robur  Caroliuum.    The  object  of  the  voyage 
was  to  determine  the  absolute  and  relative  positions 
of  the  stars  invisible  to  the  Europeaneye ;  butowingto 
the  unpropitious  climate  of  the  island,  only  a  catalogue 
of  360  was  made  after  more  than  a  year's  residence. 
Upon  this  voyage  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum 
were  observed  to  decrease  in  number  as  the  instru- 
ment approached  the  equator ;  a  fact  noticed  a  few 
years  previous  by  Richer,  and  explained  by  Newton 
to  result  from  the  greater  intensity  of  centrifugal 
force  there,  proportionably  diminishing  the  force  ol 
gravity.    The  life  of  Halley  was  remarkable  for  lo- 
comotion, devoted  to  various  scientific  objects.    He 
was  twice  at  St.  Helena,  twice  in  the  Adriatic,  once 
in  the  West  Indies,  now  wijh  Newton  in  his  .study 


ment  of  observation. 
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at  Cambridge,  anon  with  Heveiius  in  his  observatory 
at  Dantzic,  and  then  with  Ca.ssini  watching  a  comet 
at  Paris.  Upon  the  death  of  Flamstead,  he  succeeded 
to  the  office  of  astronomer  royal,  and  though  then  in 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  commenced  the 
observation  of  the  moon  through  a  complete  revolu- 
tion of  her  nodes,  involving  a  periotl  of  nineteen 


•       Halley'8  Tomb. 

of  place  in  the  heavens  would  be  discerned  in  the 
case  of  the  fixed  stars,  when  viewed  from  the  two 
extremities  of  the  earth's  annual  orbit — separated 
from  each  other  by  the  mighty  chasm  of  a  hundred 
and  ninety  millions  of  miles. 

Aberration,  or  wandering,  is  the  name  given  to 
this  phenomenon.  The  term  is  not  strictly  accurate, 
as  the  apparent  movements  thus  denominated  are  not 
irregular,  but  uniform.  To  discover  the  physical 
cause  became  an  object  of  intense  interest  to  Brad- 
ley, but  it  long  baffled  his  researches  and  reasonings, 
and  was  at  length  developed  by  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance. He  was  accompanying  a  pleasure-party 
in  a  sail  on  the  river  Thames.  The  boat  in  which 
they  were  was  provided  with  a  mast  which  had  a 
vane  on  the  top  of  it ;  it  blew  a  moderate  wind,  and 
the  party  sailed  up  and  down  the  river  for  a  con- 
siderable time.    Bradley  remarked,  that  every  time 


years,  and  lived  to  finish  it,  registering  upward  o( 
two  thousand  observed  lunar  places.  It  was  wliile 
journeying  in  France  toward  the  close  of  168^),  that 
he  observed  the  great  comet  of  that  year,  on  its  re- 
turn from  proximity  to  the  sun :  and  being  aware  ot 
the  conclusion  of  Newton,  that  such  bodies  describe 
very  eccentric  ellipses,  his  active  mind  began  to 
study  intently  their  phenomena,  which  resuhed 
in  a  prophecy  that  has  immortalized  his  name. 
After  cataloguing  and  comparing  a  considerable 
number  of  comets,  that  of  ]682  fortunately  ap- 
peared. This  he  was  led  to  regard  as  identical 
with  those  of  1456, 1531,  and  1007,  between  which 
there  is  nearly  the  same  interval.  Hence  he  an- 
ticipated its  return  after  the  lapse  of  a  i^imilar 
period.  "I dare  venture,"  said  he,  ''to  foreteii 
that  it  will  return  again  in  1758;"  and,  sanguine 
as  to  the  result,  he  called  upon  posterity  to  nonce 
that  it  was  an  Englishman  who  had  hazarded  the 
statement.  This  was  a  prediction  announced  m 
1705,  the  accomplishment  of  which  ranks  with 
the  greatest  achievements  of  modem  astronomy, 
and  will  perpetuate  the  fame  of  Halley  to  the  re- 
motest generations.  He  had  been  gathered  to  hi," 
grave  in  Lee  church-yard  seventeen  years,  when 
the  celestial  traveler  re-appeared,  at  the  time  an 
nounced,  to  verify  his  words,  illustrate  his  saga- 
city, and  invest  him  with  undying  honor. 

Bradley,  the  English  Hipparchos,  the  model  m 
observers,  as  he  is  styled  by  Laplace,  became  ibe 
third  astronomer  royal  upon  ihe  death  of  Halley 
He  had  previously  efiected  one  of  his  two  great 
discoveries,  the  aberration  of  the  stars,  an  optica! 
illusion,  arising  from  the  combined  movement  oi 
the  earth  in  space,  and  the  progressive  transmis- 
sion of  light ;  a  discovery  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, requiring  the  greatest  precision  of  observa- 
tion to  detect.  Ever  since  the  doctrine  of  the 
earth's  translation  in  space  had  been  received. 
astronomers  had  been  anxious  to  find  some  paral- 
lax of  the  fixed  stars,  as  a  sensible  coufirmatiouol 
the  fact.  Although  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  is  relatively  insignificant,  it  i^  yet 
ab:?olulely  vast.  Hence  it  was  deemed  no  unrea>on- 
able  expectation  that  some  small  apparent  change 
the  boat  put  about,  the  vane  at  the  lop  of  the  marf 
shifted  a  little,  as  if  there  had  been  a  slight  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  He  observed  this  three 
or  four  times  without  speaking ;  at  last  he  mentioned 
it  to  the  sailors,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  the 
wind  should  shifl  so  regularly  every  time  they  put 
about.  The  sailors  told  him  that  the  wind  had  noi 
shifted,  but  that  the  apparent  change  was  owing  to 
the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  boat,  and  a>&ured 
him  that  the  same  thing  invariably  happened  in  all 
cases.  From  that  moment  he  conjectured  that  all 
the  phenomena  of  aberration  he  had  observed,  aro^e 
from  the  progressive  motion  of  light  combined  with 
the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit.  This  sagacious  con- 
jecture satisfactorily  explains  the  apparent  movement 
of  the  stars.  Suppose  a  body  to  pass  from  a  to  b  in 
the  same  time  that  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  c  to  b 
Owing  to  the  two  motions,  the  impression  of  the  ray 
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oi  lig^ht  meeting  the  eye  of  a  spectator  at  b  will  be 
exactly  similar  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  the 
eye  had  been  at  rest  nt  b^  and  the  molecule  of  light 
had  come  to  it  in  the  direction  d,  b.  The  star,  there- 
fore, whose  real 
place  is  at  c,  will  ap- 
pear at  D  to  the  spec- 
tator at  B.  This  effect 
is  precisely  analo- 
gous to  what  takes 
place  when  a  person 
moves  or  travels  ra- 
pidly through  a  shower  of  rain  or  snow  in  a  perfectly 
calm  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Without  locomotion 
the  rain-drops  or  snow-flakes  will  fall  upon  his  hat, 
or  upon  the  head  of  the  carriage  that  conveys  him, 
and  not  beat  in  his  face,  or  against  the  front  windows 
of  the  carriage.  But  if  he  is  passing  along  swiAly, 
in  any  direction,  east,  west,  north  or  south,  the  rain 
or  snow  will  come  in  contact  with  his  face,  or  enter 
the  front  windows  of  the  carriage  if  they  are  open,  as 
though  the  drops  or  flakes  fell  obliquely,  and  not  from 
the  zenith.  Now  as  an  object  appears  to  us  in  the 
directioQ  in  which  the  rays  of  light  strike  the  eye,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  a  star  in  the  zenith  will 
appear  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  to  a  spectator  car- 
ried along  with  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  This  discovery 
established  the  fame  of  Bradley,  who  was  exonerated 
from  all  future  payments  to  the  Royal  Society  on  ac- 
count ot  it;  and  it  is  of  great  importance,  as  the  only 
sensible  evidence  we  have  of  the  earth's  annual  mo- 
tion. Soon  aAer  his  appointment  to  the  Greenwich 
observatory,  he  eflected  his  second  great  discovery, 
that  of  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  a  slight  oscil- 
lation of  the  pole  of  the  equator  about  its  mean 
place,  describing  an  ellipse  in  the  period  of  eighteen 
years.  He  determined  likewise  its  cause,  which 
theory  had  previously  inferred  to  be  the  action  of  the 
moon  upon  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth.  Some 
idea  of  his  industry  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that 
in  conjunction  with  his  nephew,  he  made  no  less 
than  eighteen  thousand  observations  in  a  single  year 
while  astronomer  royal ;  and  the  number  from  the 
year  1750  to  17G2  amounted  to  upward  of  sixty  thou- 
sand. The  death  of  Bradley  was  interpreted  as  a 
Divine  judgment  by  the  populace.  He  had  taken  an 
active  part  with  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  and  others, 
in  urging  on  and  assimilating  the  British  calendar  to 
that  of  other  nations.  This  rendered  it  necessary  to 
throw  eleven  days  out  of  the  current  year  in  the 
month  of  September  1752 — a  measure  which  the  ig- 
norance of  great  numbers  of  the  people  led  them  to 
regard  as  an  impious  intermeddling  with  the  Divine 
prerogative.  Lord  Macclesfield's  eldest  son,  at  a 
contested  election  for  Oxfordshire,  was  greeted  with 
the  cry  from  the  mob,  "Give  us  back  the  eleven 
days  we  have  been  robbed  of!"  and  Bradley's  mor- 
tal sickness,  some  years  later,  was  viewed  as  a  puni- 
tive dispensation  for  having  participated  in  the  sacri- 
legious theft. 

The  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  furnishes 
a  large  catalogue  of  distinguished  names,  men  of  high 
scientific  ability,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  finest 
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mathematical  minds,  by  whose  labors  practical  as- 
tronomy made  vast  ad\'ances,  and  the  physical 
theory  of  the  universe,  as  previously  developed,  was 
amply  illustrated  and  confirmed.  During  this  era 
lunar  tables  were  constructed  of  sufficient  accuracy 
to  be  employed  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the 
longitude  at  sea.  This  was  the  work  of  Mayer,  for 
which  his  widow  received  the  sum  of  £3000  from 
government;  and  since  that  period,  the  publication 
of  such  tables,  showing  the  places  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  with  the  distance  of  the  later  from  certain 
fixed  stars,  for  every  three  hours,  three  years  in  ad- 
vance, has  been  a  national  object,  contributing  to  the 
safety  of  navigators  upon  the  trackless  deep.  The 
same  period  is  also  celebrated  for  the  determination 
of  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  for  the 
great  improvements  made  in  instruments  of  observa- 
tion. If  the  century  opened  with  lustre  derived  from 
the  physical  demonstrations  of  Newton,  it  closed 
magnificently  with  the  telescopic  discoveries  of  Her- 
schel,  the  wonderful  resident  by.  the  stately  battle- 
ments of  Windsor,  by  whose  mechanical  skill  and 
matchless,  industry  new  regions  were  added  to  our 
solar  system,  and  views  unfolded  of  the  infinity  of 
the  firmament,  and  the  character  of  its  architec- 
ture, which  eye  had  not  seen  or  the  mind  con- 
ceived. 

A  work  specially  devoted  to  the  life  and  labors  of 
Herschel  is  a  desideratum.  It  is  not  to.  the  credit  of 
the  country,  that  the  men  who  have  headed  its  phy- 
sical force  upon  the  field  of  battle  have  enjoyed  a 
larger  measure  of  public  admiration  and  gratitude, 
and  found  a  more  speedy  chronicle,  than  those  who 
have  enlarged  the  field  of  thought,  ministered  to  the 
intellectual  gratification,  and  elevated  the  mental  cha- 
racter of  the  community.  Bradley  had  lain  in. his 
grave  70  years,  Newton  104,  and  Flamstend  IIG,  be- 
fore their  memory  received  its  meed  of  justice  from 
the  hands  of  Eigaud,  Brewster,  and  Baily ;  a  slack- 
ness to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  due  national 
estimate  of  the  value  of  science,  rather  than  to  the 
reluctance  of  those  who  were  competent  to  do  ample 
honor  to  their  merits.  Herschel  still  remains  with- 
out a  record  of  this  kind,  though  the  materials  for  it 
are  abundant,  and  his  claims  imdoubted.  Bom  at 
Hanover,  the  son  of  a  musician  in  comparatively 
humble  life,  but  early  a  resident  in  England,  he  ap- 
peared first  as  a  professor  and  teacher  of  music,  but 
rapidly  rose  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  to  eminence 
as  an  optician  and  astronomer.  Anxious  to  inspect 
for  himself  the  sublime  revelations  of  the  heavens, 
but  destitute  of  means  to  purchase  a  telescope  of  suf- 
ficient power  for  his  purpose,  he  resolved  to  employ 
some  previous  knowledge  of  optics  and  mechanics 
in  the  construction  of  an  instrument.  The  earliest,  a 
five-foot  reflector,  was  completed  in  1774 :  but  alto- 
gether he  accomplished  the  construction  of  upward 
of  five  hundred  specula  of  various  sizes,  selecting 
the  best  of  them  for  his  telescopes.  AAer  having  ee> 
tablished  his  fame  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  Slough,  under  the  munifi- 
cent patronage  of  George  the  Third,  he  completed  the 
giant  instrument  that  attracted  travelers  from  all 
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parts  to  the  spot,  and  rendered  it  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  sites  of  the  civilized  world.  The  tube 
was  forty  feet  long,  the  speculum  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter, three  inches  and  a  half  thick  in  every  port, 
and  weighing  nearly  two  tons.  Its  space-penetrating 
power  was  estimated  at  192,  that  is,  it  could  search 
into  the  depths  of  the  firmament  192  times  farther 
than  the  naked  eye.  We  can  form  no  adequate  con- 
ception of  this  extent,  but  only  feebly  approximate  to 
it.  Sirius,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  is  separated 
by  an  immeasurable  distance  from  us.  But  stars  of 
a  far  inferior  order  of  magnitude  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  These  we  may  conclude  to  be  bodies 
far  more  remote,  and  reasonably  suppose  the  star 
which  presents  the  faintest  pencil  of  light  to  the  eye 
to  be  at  least  twice  or  thrice  the  distance  of  Sirius. 
Yet  onward,  192  times  farther,  the  space-penetrating 
power  of  the  telescope  at  Slough  swept  the  heavens. 
It  was  completed  in  the  year  1789,  but  the  frame  of 
the  instrument  becoming  decayed,  through  exposure 
to  the  weather,  it  was  taken  down  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  in  1823. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  notice  a  reflecting 
telescope  of  far  greater  magnitude  and  power,  re- 
cently constructed  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  and  now  in 
use  at  the  seat  of  that  nobleman,  Birr  Castle,  in  Ire- 
land. The  mechanical  difficulties  involved  in  this 
work,  the  patience,  perseverance,  and  talent  required 
to  overcome  them — and  the  great  expenditure  neces- 
sarily incurred— render  the  successful  completion  of 
this  instnmient  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  accom- 
plishments of  modem  times ;  and  entitle  its  owner 
and  projector,  from  first  to  last,  to  the  admiration  of 
his  countrymen.  When  the  mechanical  skill  and 
profound  mathenmtical  knowledge  essential  to  pro- 
duce such  a  work  are  duly  considered,  together  with 
the  years  devoted  to  previous  experimenting,  and  an 
outlay  of  upward  of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  this 
telescope  mast  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  splendid  oflerings  e\'er  laid  upon  the 
altar  of  science.  The  speculum  has  a  diameter  of 
six  feet,  and  therefore  an  area  of  reflecting  surface 
nearly  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Hersche- 
lian,  and  its  weight  approaches  to  four  tons.  The 
casting— a  work  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  difficulty 
— ^took  place  on  the  13th  of  April,  1842,  at  nine  in  the 
evening;  and  as  the  crucibles  poured  forth  their 
glowing  contents— a  burning  mass  of  fluid  matter, 
hissing,  heaving  and  pitching— for  the  moment  al- 
most every  one  was  anxious  and  fearful  of  accident 
or  failure  but  Lord  Rosse,  who  was  observed  direct- 
ing his  men  as  collectedly  as  on  one  of  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life.  The  speculum  has  been  formed 
into  a  telescope  of  fifty  feet  focal  length,  and  is  es- 
tablished between  two  walls  of  castellated  architeo* 
ture,  against  one  of  which  the  tube  bears  when  in 
the  meridian.  It  is  no  slight  triumph  of  ingenuity, 
that  this  enormous  instrument  may  be  moved  about 
and  regulated  by  one  man's  arm  with  perfect  ease  and 
certainty. 

To  return  to  Herschel.  No  addition  had  been 
made  of  any  new  body  to  the  universe  since  Cassini 
discovered  a  fifth  satellite  in  the  train  of  Saturn. 


Nearly  a  century  had  elapsed  without  any  further 
progress  of  that  kind.  The  solar  system,  including 
the  planets,  satellites,  and  Halley's  comet,  consisted 
of  eighteen  bodies  when  Herschel  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  astronomy;  but,  before  his  career  of  observa- 
tion terminated,  he  increased  the  number  to  twenty- 
seven,  thus  making  the  system  half  as  large  again  ai^ 
he  found  it,  as  to  the  number  of  its  constituents— e 
brilliant  recompense,  but  not  an  over-payment,  con- 
sidering the  iflunense  expenditure  of  time,  and  toil, 
and  care.  A  primary  planet  with  six  moons,  and 
two  more  satellites  about  Saturn,  composed  the  re- 
ward. It  was  on  the  13th  of  March,  1781 ,  that,  tun- 
ing a  telescope  of  high  magnifying  power — though 
not  his  gigantic  instrument — to  the  constellation  Ge- 
mini, he  perceived  a  cluster  of  stars  at  the  fool  of 
Castor,  and  one  in  particular,  which  sensibly  in- 
creased in  diameter,  while  the  rest  of  the  stars  re- 
mained unaltered.  Two  nights  afterward,  its  place 
was  changed,  which  originated  the  idea  of  its  bein^ 
a  cometary  body;  an  opinion  embraced  upon  the 
continent  when  attention  was  called  to  it,  but  soon 
dispelled  by  clear  evidence  of  its  planetary  nature. 
The  new  planet  was  named  after  the  reigning  m> 
naruh  by  the  discoverer,  but  received  his  own  name 
from  astronomers,  which  was  finally  exchanged  for 
the  Uranus  of  heathen  mythology,  the  oldest  of  the 
gods,  the  fabled  father  of  Saturn  and  the  grandsire  ot 
Jupiter — referring  to  the  position  of  the  planet  be- 
yond the  orbits  of  the  bodies  named  after  the  latter. 
By  this  discovery,  the  extent  of  the  system  was  at 
once  doubled ;  for  the  path  of  the  stranger  lies  as  far 
beyond  what  had  been  deemed  its  extreme  confine. 
as  that  limit  is  removed  from  the  sun.  The  first  mo- 
ment of  his  "  attack"  upon  Saturn,  upon  completing 
the  forty-feet  reflector,  he  saw  a  sixth  satellite,  and  a 
seventh  a  moon  later.  But  Herschel  realised  hi> 
most  surprising  results,  and  derives  bis  greatest 
glory,  from  the  observation  of  the  sidereal  heavens. 
The  resolution  of  nebulee  and  the  Milky  Way  into  an 
infinite  number  of  stars — ^the  discovery  of  new  nebu- 
lae of  various  forms,  from  the  light  luminous  cloud 
to  the  nebulous  star — of  double  and  multiple  stan»— 
of  the  smaller  revolving  round  the  greater  in  the  bi- 
nary systems :  these  were  some  of  his  rerelation:« 
to  the  world,  as  night  alter  night,  from  dewy  eve  ti.i 
break  of  dawn,  he  gauged  the  firmament.  Caroline 
Herschel  was  the  constant  partner  of  her  brother  ia 
his  laborious  undertakings — submitting  to  the  tatiguc;^ 
of  night  attendance — ^braving  with  him  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather — ^noting  down  his  observation^ 
as  they  issued  from  his  lips — and  taking,  as  the  best 
of  all  authorities  reports,  the  rough  manuscript  to  the 
cottage  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  producing  a  fair  copy 
of  the  night's  work  on  the  ensuing  morning.  He 
died  in  1822 ;  but  she  has  surWved  to  see  the  heir  of 
his  name  recognized  by  the  world  as  the  heir  also  of 
his  talents  and  fame.  It  was  one  of  the  conceptions 
of  this  remarkable  man— as  bold  an  idea  as  ever  en- 
tered the  human  mind — that  the  whole  solar  system 
has  a  motion  in  space,  and  is  advancing  toward  a 
point  in  the  heavens  near  the  star  X  Herculis.  The 
idea  remains  to  be  verified ;  but  it  is  not  altogether 
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UDSu|>poiled  by  evidenoe,  and  quite  coosistent  with 
the  analcf^  of  the  univerae. 

The  njneteeoth  century  commenoed  with  a  fresh 
ingathering  of  members  into  the  planetary  family. 
It  had  been  deemed  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  im- 
mense interval  of  about  350  millions  of  miles  between 
Man  and  Jupiter  should  be  void,  when  only  spaces 
varying  from  25  to  50  millions  divide  Mars,  the 
Earth,  and  the  inferior  planets.  Keppler  had  there- 
fore started  the  conjecture  that  a  planet  would  be 
discovered  in  the  vast  region  between  the  two  former 
bodies ;  and  thus  bring  it  into  something  lUce  propor- 
tion with  the  spaces  between  the  latter.  This  idea 
was  confirmed  by  a  curious  relation  discovered  by 
Professor  Bode,  of  Berlin,  that  the  intervals  between 
the  orbits  of  any  two  planets  is  about  twice  as  great 
as  the  inferior  interval,  and  only  half  the  superior 
one.  Thus,  the  distance  between  Venus  and  the 
Earth  is  double  that  between  Mercury  and  Venus, 
and  the  half  of  that  between  the  Earth  and  Mars. 
Uranus  had  not  been  discovered  when  Bode  arrived 
at  this  remarkable  analogy,  but  the  distance  of  that 
planet  being  found  to  correspond  with  the  law,  fur- 
nished a  striking  confirmation  of  its  truth.  The  re- 
spective distances  of  the  planets  may  be  expressed 
by  the  following  series  of  numbers,  whose  law  of 
progression  is  evident. 


Mercury's  distance 

Venus 

Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter 
Saturn 
Uranus 


-  »  4 
4^-3•0=  7 
4  +  3-2  =  10 
4  4- 3-22=  16 

4  +  3-2<=  62 
4  -h  3-2«s=100 
4  4.3.28==196 


The  void  in  the  series  between  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
so  eonrinced  the  German  astronomers  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  planet  to  occupy  it — which  had  hitherto 
escaped  observation — that  a  systematic  search  for 
the  concealed  body  was  commenced.  At  Lilienthal, 
the  residence  of  Schroeter,  an  association  of  twenty- 
four  observers  was  formed  in  the  year  1800,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  all  the  telescopic  stars  of  the 
zodiac.  The  opening  years  of  the  century  witnessed 
the  anticipation  substantially  realized  by  the  disco- 
very of  four  planets — Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta, 
revolving  round  the  sun,  at  a  mean  distance  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  miles  from  Mars,  so  small  as 
only  to  be  telescopic  objects.  This  discovery  we 
owe  to  Piazzi,  Olbers,  and  Harding.  Some  singular 
features — without  paiallel  in  the  planetary  system — 
such  as  their  close  contiguity,  the  intersection  of 
their  orbits,  with  their  diminutive  size— Vesta  not 
being  much  larger  than  the  Spanish  peninsula — ^led 
to  the  surmise  that  these  bodies  are  fragments  of  a 
planet,  which  once  revolved  in  their  mean  path  with 
a  magnitude  proportionate  to  that  of  its  neighbors. 
The  possibility  of  such  a  disruption  cannot  be  denied 
—the  revolution  of  the  fragments  round  the  sun 
would  follow  in  obedience  to  the  mechanical  laws 
by  which  the  system  is  governed :  but  the  point  is 
obviously  one  of  those  questions  which  must  remain  | 


entirely  hypothetical.  Next  to  this  addition  to  the 
system,  the  most  remarkable  astronomical  occur- 
rences of  the  present  age  are  the  November  meteors, 
the  renewed  return  of  Halley's  comet,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  annual  parallax  of  the  star  61  Cygni 
by  Bessel.  These  will  come  under  consideration  in 
future  pages,  with  the  important  contributions  made 
to  science  by  the  great  names  of  the  day,  Sir  John 
Herschel,  Sir  James  South,  Struve,  Airy,  Arago, 
and  others. 

The  progress  of  Astronomical  discovery  which 
has  now  been  hastily  traced,  reminds  us  of  the  obli- 
gations we  owe  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 
While  supplied  with  views  respecting  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  solar  universe— the  number,  forms,  mag- 
nitudes, distances,  and  movements  of  its  members — 
upon  the  general  accuracy  of  which  the  mind  may 
repose  with  full  satisfaction,  the  mode  of  its  forma- 
tion has  been  grappled  with,  and  a  theory  presented, 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  which 
— though  not  demonstrable — is  invested  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability.  The  firmament  exhibits  dimly 
luminous  appearances,  like  patches  of  white  cloud, 
displaying  various  forms  and  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture, which  are  not  resolvable  into  closely  paqked 
clusters  of  stars  by  any  telescopic  power,  and  whose 
phases  are  at  varian<ie  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
stellar  groups,  indistinct  and  blended  from  their  re- 
moteness. The  nebulous  substance,  in  one  of  its 
states,  is  evenly  diffused,  resembling  a  sheet  of  fog. 
Under  another  aspect,  it  is  seen  winding,  and  we  de- 
tect a  tendency  toward  structure,  in  the  material 
congregating  in  different  places,  as  if  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  law  of  attraction.  Definite  structure  ap- 
pears in  other  cases,  generally  the  spherical  form, 
with  great  condensation  at  the  centre,  like  regular 
stars  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  haze.  The  question  has 
hence  naturally  arisen,  and  it  is  one  of  profound  in- 
terest—What do  such  appearances  indieute  ?  What 
do  the  difierences  in  thair  character  portend  ?  Are 
they  void  and  unmeaning  substances  in  a  universe  of 
organization  and  order  ,*  or,  are  they  advancing  by  a 
principle  of  progressive  formation  to  share  them- 
selves in  that  order  end  organization  ?  The  idea  has 
been  started  that,  in  these  phenomena,  we  have  an 
exhibition  of  the  first  state  of  the  now  organized  bo- 
dies of  our  system,  and  of  their  progress  to  the  ulti- 
mate conditions  of  their  being,  passing  from  one 
stage  of  construction  to  another,  under  control  of 
the  law  of  gravitation.  This  is  substantially  the  ne- 
bular hypothesis  of  Laplace  and  Herschel :  it  sup- 
poses a  difiTused  nebulosity,  rotating  with  the  solar 
nucleus,  and  extending  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  far- 
thest planet,  to  have  gradually  condensed  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  nucleus,  accelerating  thereby  the  solar 
rotation,  and  increasing  the  centrifugal  force,  by  the 
action  of  which  successive  zones  were  detached,  as- 
suming spheroidal  masses  by  the  mutual  attraction  of 
their  particles.  This  theory  enlista  a  variety  of  evi- 
dence in  its  behalf.  The  fact  of  the  projectile  mo- 
tions of  all  the  planeta  and  satellites  taking  place  from 
west  to  east,  in  nearly  the  same  plane— H)f  their  axi- 
cal  rotation  likewise  being  all  in  the  same  direction, 
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a  vista  of  pillared  porticoes,  architrave  and  frieze, 
of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  Tuscan  structure,  mingled  with 
massive  and  fantastic  forms  of  the  earlier  style  of 
Egypt,  sphynx  and  colossus,  obelisk  and  pyramid, 
blended  with  the  everlasting  verdure  of  the  palmy 
gardens  that  invested  the  glorious  city  with  a  belt  ot 
aromatic  verdure. 

High  on  her  prow  stood  the  form  of  a  noble-looking 
leader,  in  the  very  prime  of  strength  and  manhood, 
his  frame  displaying  all  the  graces  of  Antinous  min- 
gled with  all  the  sinewy  strength  of  Hercules.  To 
the  first  might  be  referred  the  massive  brow,  the  short 
curled,  clustering  locks  that  shaded  it,  and  the  some- 
what effeminate  cast  of  his  singularly  beautiful  fea- 
tures—to the  latter,  the  broad  shoulders,  the  brawny 
neck,  and  the  firmness  of  the  muscular  development 
that  was  displayed  at  every  motion.  His  eyes  were 
of  that  long-cut  narrow  form  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  typical  of  a  soft  luxurious  character ;  but 
in  the  dark  orbs  themselves  there  lurked,  when  they 
were  raised,  a  sparkle,  which  might  easily  be  kindled 
into  lightning  splendidly  different  from  the  dream- 
like softness  of  their  wonted  expression. 

In  the  curve,  too,  of  his  well-defined  and  ruddy 
lips  there  was  that  firmness,  that  bold  decision,  which 
almost  belied  the  dimples  at  their  comers,  and  the 
voluptuous  curve  of  the  chin.  He  seemed  a  man 
who  possessed  the  energy  to  battle  with  the  universe, 
to  win  a  world,  and  when  won,  the  recklessness  to 
cast  it  away  as  worthless.  Nor  did  his  countenance 
misrepresent  the  character  of  the  Triumvir. 

It  was  Marc  Antony,  the  glorious  winner  of  the 
Roman  world,  and  its  reckless  loser.  It  was  Marc 
Antony,  returning  in  defeat — ^with  any  other  it  had 
been  despair ;  but  his  was  not  a  temper  to  yield  even 
for  a  moment  to  so  base  a  sinking  of  the  spirit— re- 
turning with  a  single  trireme  from  the  half-conquered 
strife  of  Actium — ^hurrying  away  from  his  almost 
victorious  fleet  on  the  very  instant  of  victory  in  a 
pursuit  of  a  fair  but  faithless  mistress ;  leaving  his 
devoted  followers  to  the  mercy  of  a  heartless  con- 
queror, leaving  a  world,  which  another  hour  would 
have  rendered  irrecoverably  his  own,  to  cast  its  sub- 
ject diadems  at  the  feet  of  young  Octavhis. 

Bravely,  fiercely,  had  he  striven,  while  the  humor 
was  upon  him ;  and  farthest  into  the  yielding  ranks 
of  the  enemy  had  hia  brave  galley  forced  her  way, 
until  the  fatal  cry  was  heard,  that  Cleopatra,  with 
her  sixty  light-armed  ships,  had  abandoned  the  con- 
flict, and  was  flying  at  the  utmost  speed  of  sail  and 
oar,  toward  her  native  shores. 

At  once,  and  with  a  double  exertion  of  valor  almost 
supernatural,  he  had  forced  his  retrograde  passage 
through  the  shattered  and  reelinggalleys  of  Augustus, 
and  expending  tenfold  the  quantity  of  noble  blood  to 
lose  a  half- won  battle,  which  would  have  secured  to 
him  the  empire  of  the  universe. 

Even  now,  although  he  knew  that  his  all  was  set 
upon  a  single  diOt  that  he  who  might  have  been  an 
emperor,  was  now  a  vanquished  fugitive,  without  a 
home,  a  country,  a  place  of  refuge,  there  was  no 
touch  of  humiliation  or  sadness  in  his  mien.  His 
eye  was  thoughtful,  indeed,  and  perhaps  somewhat 


melancholy  in  its  expression,  but  at  all  events  such 
was,  when  unexcited,  its  usual  character. 

Moreover,  as  he  neared  the  quay,  as  he  was  gra- 
dually enabled  to  distinguish  the  things  and  persons 
on  the  quay,  there  was  a  sudden  brightening  of  the 
features,  an  eagerness  of  expression,  an  anxious  ex- 
citement almost  to  nervousness  of  manner,  displaying 
itself  clearly  in  the  quivering  of  the  under  lip,  and 
the  unconscious  play  of  his  fingers  on  the  sword-hilt, 
the  dark  spots  of  blood  upon  which  denoted  how 
deeply  its  blade  must  have  been  ensanguined. 

The  vessel  worked  up  to  the  wharf.  Strong  cables 
were  extended  from  her  head  and  stem  to  the  massive 
rings  of  brass  which  studded  the  noble  piers.  On 
the  instant,  abridge  was  extended  from  the  galley  to 
the  neighboring  pier ;  but,  ere  the  quivering  planks 
were  steadied,  with  an  active  bound  the  triumvir  had 
thrown  himself  over  the  high  bulwarks  and  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  eager  throng  that  crowded  round  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  a  galley  from  the  fleet. 

"Ho!  by  the  mother  of  the  gods!"  cried  an  aged 
man,  whose  toga  proved  him  a  citizen  of  Rome,  as 
clearly  as  did  the  scars  on  his  bold  and  bronzed 
visage  prove  him  a  soldier,  "  *T  is  Antony  himself— 
victorious,  too,  by  Jupiter!  else  had  we  not  beheld 
him  here.  Shout,  comrades,  shout— Jo  triumphe! 
Saive  Jmperator  r' 

*<  Peace  ho !  Be  silent !"  shouted  a  stem,  martial- 
looking  figure  on  the  prow.  "Peace,  brawlers! 
This  day  is  to  be  marked  as  black  as  Acheron- 
victory  !  by  PoHux,  a  rare  victory !" 

Silently,  and  imheeding  the  raised  voices  and 
loud  queries  oi  the  populace,  the  noble  Roman 
threaded  the  crowd.  Strange— it  was  passing  strange, 
that  no  word  from  Cleopatra— no  sable- visaged  mes- 
senger, no  bright  damsel  of  her  court,  should  have 
met  him  on  his  return.  "  By  the  faith  of  Jove !"  he 
muttered,  "  but  that  bitter  knave,  Horace,  wad  not  so 
much  in  the  wrong  either ;"  and  he  hummed  in  reck- 
less gayety  the  well  knoMm  stanza  of  the  lyric  bard— 

"  At  vulgns  infidam  et  meretriz  retao 
Perjara  cedit ;  diflnrginnt  cadis 

Cam  face  siccatis  Hinici 

Ferre  jugum  pariter  dolosi.'* 

"  Fie  on  thee,  Antony !  hast  thou,  the  veteran  of  a 
thousand  fields  of  Mars  and  Venus,  hast  thou  been 
cheated  by  the  honeyed  words  ?  the  last  stake  was  t 
heavy  one,  by  Heroules!  That  crown,  for  which 
great  Julius  fell,  was  worth  a  higher  price  than  a 
glance  of  the  brightest  eye  that  ever  beamed  with  a 
woman's  tenderness.  Fie  on  H !  *t  was  hoy -a  play- 
boy's play !  but  to-morrow— be  the  gods  propitious— 
Soh !  't  is  the  palace  gate  at  4ast,  and  swart  Melanc- 
thon  at  the  portals.  What  ho,  Melancthon  !  Bestir 
thee,  varlet!  Say  to  Cleopatra,  Marcus  Antonius 
sends  her  greeting;  and  never  will  he  rest  till  he  be 
where  she  tarries,  be  that  where  it  nuiy  1" 

^'  Now  may  the  gods  avert !"  muttered  the  trem- 
bling slave. 

**  What  mutterest  thou  then  ?  Begone,  «Bd  speed 
my  bidding,  else  will  I  make  thee  messenger  to  Hades ! 
Where  is  the  fair  Egyptiaa?" 

"She  is  not,  Antony,"  faltered   the   tremWng 
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Ethiopian,  avoiding  with  the  wonted  siiperstition  of 
the  day,  the  usage  of  words  deemed  ominous. 

"  />  not !  What  mean'st  thou,  paltering  with  thy 
double  speeches?'' 

^^ Mortua  est— she  is  dead!*'  he  cried,  mustering 
all  his  resolution,  and  then,  as  if  fearing  the  wrath  of 
the  triumvir,  fled  hastily  into  the  palace. 

"  Dead !  Cleopatra  dead !"  muttered  the  bold  Epi- 
curean, and  the  whiteness  of  his  lips  told  how  deeply 
he  vras  affected  by  the  imexpected  news.  "Ho, 
there  I"  he  shouted.  "Bear  me  a  flagon  of  Faler- 
nian  hither,  and  the  jeweled  cup  of  Isis — the  old 
Falem  ian  pressed  in  the  first  of  Caius  Marius !  'T  will 
be  my  last  on  this  side  Acheron !  A  battle— an  empire 
—and  a  woman !  By  the  Thunderer !  loss  enough, 
methinks,  for  one  day !  Lost,  too,  forever !  The  first 
—that — that  might  be  redeemed— ay,  and  the  second 
won — ^but  the  woman !  By  the  bright  eyes  of  Aph- 
rodite !  he  who  has  once  loved  Cleopatra,  has  loved 
all  womankind  !  Marc  Antony  has  done  with  battles. 
Ho  !  the  Falemian  I  't  is  well— ay !  pour  it  till  it 
froth — hence  with  the  water  I  Pure — let  it  be  pure ! 
for,  this  quaffed,  I  have  done  with  wine,  too.  Sweet 
Cleopatra,  this  to  thee,  to  thee,  in  Hades  or  Elysium, 
if  the  poets'  dreams  be  true.  Now  hark  thee,  slave, 
say  thou  to  Ahenobarbus,  if  Antony  hath  forgotten  how 
brave  men  conquer,  he  hath  not  forgotten" — ^he 
drained  the  liquor  at  a  single  draught,  and  hurling 
the  chased  and  jeweled  chalice  against  the  marble 
pavement,  unsheathed  his  sword,  still  crusted  with 
the  blood  of  Romans — "  hath  not  forgotten  bow  brave 
men— die !" 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  buried  the  mas- 
sive weapon  in  his  throat,  just  above  the  collar-bone, 
and  over  the  rim  of  his  embossed  and  glittering 
corslet.  The  force  of  the  blow  was  so  great,  that 
be  was  pitched  headlong  backward,  the  cone  of  his 
lofty  helmet  striking  fire  from  the  dinted  pavement. 
The  blood  gushed  in  torrents,  not  from  the  wound, 
for  there  the  massive  blade  stood  fixed  hilt  deep,  but 
from  ears,  eyes,  and  mouth.  After  he  fell,  not  a 
limb  moved,  not  a  pulse  throbbed,  the  last  breath 
rushed  forth  half  choked  in  blood,  with  a  fearful 
guigling  murmur.  The  broad  chest  slowly  collapsed 
—the  bravest  of  the  brave  had  perished  for  a  wo- 
man's lie ! 

For  Cleopatra  was  not  dead— nor  as  yet  had  she 
even  though^  to  die— but  soon 

She  dared  hsr  fallen  kingdom  to  behold 
la  daontleu  pride  of  majesty  serene ; 

She  dared  the  eoiling  reptiles  to  unfold— 
Coartiog  their  venomed  kiss  with  dauntless  mien. 

Soblimely  fierce— death  full  before  her  eyes- 
She  spurned  the  thought,  that  she  could  e'er  be  seen 

Swelling  the  Roman's  pomp,  bia  noblest  prize  !— 
A  proud  reluctant  slave,  a  crownless  queen. 

And  now  the  coming  sim  shone  in  unclouded  bril- 
liancy over  the  lovely  gardens,  that  extended  for 
many  a  mile  beyond  the  marble  suburbs  of  the  Egyp- 
tian metropolis,  the  mightiest  work  of  that  famed 
conqueror,  who,  building  it  in  the  very  wantonness 
of  pride,  deemed  it,  perchance,  the  slightest  of  his 
wonderful  achievements.    The  roads  which  issued 


from  that  great  city,  circulating,  like  arteries  from 
the  human  heart,  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  her  dominion,  wandered  among  brakes 
and  thickets  of  the  coolest  verdure;  nor  had  the 
almost  tropic  sun  of  those  now  scorched  and  sterile 
climes  the  power  to  pierce  the  embowering  foliage, 
which  covered  those  magnificent  highways  with  a 
continuous  vault  of  living  freshness.  The  glossy 
leaves  of  the  dark  fig,  and  the  broad  canopy  oC  the 
ai^piring  palms,  towering  a  hundred  feet  aloft  to  bask 
in  the  full  glare  of  day  above  his  head— a  pavement 
of  the  milk-white  marble  of  Canopus,  cool  as  the 
snows  of  Atlas  beneath  his  feet— and  the  waters, 
drawn  from  the  distant  Nile,  glancing  and  murmuring 
in  their  marble  channels  on  either  side  the  highway — 
the  wayfarer  might  travel  on  his  path,  enjoying  the 
breezy  coolness  of  more  temperate  climes,  although 
be  stood  beneath  the  intolerable  brightness  ot  an 
Egyptian  sky. 

Far  in  the  depths  of  those  fairy  gardens,  girdled, 
as  it  were,  by  groves  of  almost  impenetrable  rich- 
ness, watered  by  a  hundred  fountains,  drawn  through 
their  secret  canals,  from  the  one  mighty  river,  which 
was  to  Egypt  what  the  soul  is  to  the  human  frame, 
adorned  by  luxury  that  could  be  made  to  minister 
happiness  to  the  living,  stood  the  mansion  of  the  dead, 
the  mausoleum  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  palace-tomb  of 
Cleopatra.  Portico  above  portico,  gallery  over  gal- 
lery, it  towered  a  pile  of  snow-white  alabaster,  more 
ample  in  its  vast  accommodations,  more  splendid  in 
its  sculptures,  more  rich  in  its  materials  than  the 
proudest  dwelling  of  a  line  of  kings.  The  lower 
stories  of  the  building,  surrounded  by  triple  colon- 
nades of  Corinthian  architecture,  were  constructed 
of  gigantic  blocks  of  stone  fitted  and  dovetailed,  as  it 
were,  into  each  other,  with  afirnmess  that  might 
well  endure  forever. 

But  in  these  enormous  walls  there  wasno  opening 
—door  nor  window,  nor  the  souillest  crevice,  to 
admit  the  blessed  light  of  day  to  those  huge  recep- 
tacles of  the  meanest  relics  of  mortality. 

Elsewhere,  so  singular  a  form  of  architecture  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  something  utterly  unna- 
tural and  monstrous ;  but  in  Egypt,  where  every 
species  of  deception,  and  what  we  should  now  call 
stage  eflect,  was  resorted  to  in  all  buildings,  and  par- 
ticularly in  such  as  were  intended  for  religious  pur- 
poses, it  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  excite  aston* 
ishment.  Near  the  summit  of  this  strange  edifice, 
sheltered  from  the  glare  of  the  declining  luminary  by 
projecting  awnings  of  muslin,  the  fabric  of  the  Egyp* 
tian  loom,  then  known  as  Byssus,  was  a  long  range 
of  windows,  on  which  the  sunbeams  glittered  with 
a  brilliancy  which  showed  that  they  were  fitted 
with  that  most  precious  of  ancient  luxuries,  trans- 
parent glass. 

la  a  small  but  airy  apartment  of  this  mansion  of  the 
dead,  there  were  now  collected  a  small  group  of  fe- 
males, whose  gorgeous  draperies  and  jeweled  orna- 
ments, would  have  seemed  to  denote  the  proud 
beauties  of  some  barbaric  court,  rather  than  mourners 
over  the  soulless  tenement  which  had  so  recently  in- 
I  closed  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
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Situated  at  the  very  summit  of  the  edifice,  and 
commanding  a  prospect  far  over  the  wilderness  of 
aromatic  gardens  that  surrounded  it,  even  to  the  dis- 
tant city,  overlooking  the  wide  valley  of  the  Nile, 
with  the  ocean-like  channel  of  its  giant  river  glancing 
like  a  stream  of  molten  gold  to  the  evening  sun,  and 
the  vast  cones  of  the  three  great  pjTamids  distinctly 
drawn  against  the  deep-blue  sky,  that  chamber  might 
well  have  vied  with  the  most  beautiful  retreats  of 
king  or  kaisar — ^nor  were  its  internal  decorations  less 
splendid  than  the  scenery  which  its  windows  opened 
to  the  view. 

Its  walls  of  the  purest  alabaster,  polished  till  they 
reflected  every  object  with  the  radiant  exactness  of 
metallic  mirrors,  its  pilasters  of  the  same  rich  mate- 
rials, with  their  Corinthian  capitals  and  bases  of  solid 
virgin  gold,  its  tesselated  pavement  of  a  thousand 
dies,  its  couches  glowing  with  the  pictured  fabrici 
of  the  Eastern  loom,  its  curtains  of  gauze  so  delicate 
that  they  well  nigh  justified  the  hyperbole  which  had 
named  them  woven  air,  rendered  it  a  befitting  shrine 
for  the  form  of  beauty  which  seemed  the  presiding 
spirit  of  the  place. 

On  one  of  those  rich  couches  there  lay  a  figure  of 
almost  superhuman  majesty.  The  eyes  were  closed, 
and  the  short  curls  parted  from  the  noble  brow ;  the 
features  were  not  more  pallid  than  is  often  seen  in 
life ;  a  strangely  voluptuous  smile  still  slept  upon  the 
well-defined  and  as  yet  unaltered  lip,  and,  but  for 
something  of  rigidity  and  constraint  in  the  position 
of  the  limbs,  it  would  never  have  been  believed  that 
the  dreams  of  that  warrior  were  those  which  know 
no  waking. 

His  helmet,  embossed  with  golden  sculptures, 
rested  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  low  bed,  its 
loAy  crest  of  snow-white  horse-hair  dancing  in  the 
light  air  which  found  its  way  into  the  chamber,  and 
casting  its  wavering  shadows  upon  the  features  of  the 
dead ;  the  elaborately  ornamented  corslet,  which  still 
rested  on  the  massive  chest,  was  stained  in  several 
places  with  broad  plashes  of  gore ;  but  if  blood  had 
stained  the  face  or  the  bare  neck,  it  bad  been  washed 
off*  with  a  care  which  had  removedevery  sign  of  vio- 
lence, every  symptom  of  death. 

Perfumes  had  been  liberally  sprinkled  upon  the 
crisp,  auburn  locks,  censers  were  steaming  with  the 
smoke  of  musk  and  ambergris,  and  garlands  of  the 
freshest  flowers  were  cast  like  fragrant  fetters  over 
the  cold  limbs  of  the  sieex)er.  But  what  were  all 
these  to  a  single  tear  drop  from  the  mourner  who  sat 
beside  his  bed,  gazing  with  a  cold,  unmeaning  gaze 
on  the  features  of  him  whom  she  had  loved  so 
mightily— betrayed  so  madly ! 

Her  hair,  the  uncurled  raven  hair  of  Ethiopia,  fell 
to  her  very  feet  in  strange  profusion,  not  in  the  un- 
dulating flow  of  ringlets  free  from  restraint,  but  in 
straight,  shadowy  masses,  such  as  we  have  some- 
times seen,  and  known  not  whether  to  praise  or  cen- 
sure, in  some  sacred  painting  of  the  Italian  school. 
Her  lineaments  of  the  Coptic  cast,  chiseled  in  their 
flowing  lines  of  majesty  and  softness,  were  such  as 
men  are  constrained  to  admire  despite  their  judg- 
ment; but  her  form,  her  limbs,  her  swan-like  neck. 


her  swelling  bust,  the  rounded  outlines,  the  wavy  mo- 
tion, were  of  a  loveliness  which,  while  they  bafiled 
every  attempt  at  description,  explained  at  once  aad 
justified  the  passionate  adoration  of  Julius,  the  frantic 
devotion  of  the  wild  triumvir. 

It  was  Cleopatra  who  sat  there,  mourning  in  deso- 
late despair  over  him  whom  alone  she  had  laved. 
Him,  strange  it  is  to  say,  she  had  loved  for  himself, 
for  himself  aloqe.  No  delusion  of  vanity,  no  pride 
of  boasting  a  second  ruler  of  the  universe  her  slave, 
had  mingled  with  her  deep,  indomitable  passion. 

The  conqueror  had  been  merged  in  the  man,  the 
man  in  the  lover.  In  peace  or  war,  in  triumph  or 
defeat,  absent  or  at  her  side,  in  the  flush  of  health  or 
in  the  frail  humility  of  sickness,  he  had  been  ever  the 
chosen  idol  of  her  heart ;  and  never  perhaps  had  she 
loved  him  more  entirely,  or  more  fervently,  than  at 
the  very  moment  of  that  desertion  of  his  cause,  in  the 
hour  of  his  utmost  need,  which  had  terminated  in  the 
downfall  of  his  honor  and  her  happiness. 

Dark,  indeed,  and  incomprehensible  are  the  mys- 
teries of  a  woman's  heart,  impenetrable  her  motives, 
unfathomable  the  sources  of  her  hatred  or  afiectioo ; 
often  most  tender  in  the  heart  when  coldest  in  the 
semblance;  most  passionate  when  most  unmoved; 
most  faithful  when  most  insincere. 

It  might  have  been  from  mere  womanish  caprice, 
from  a  desire  of  probing  the  depth  of  her  lover's  feel- 
ings, from  curiosity  to  learn  and  look  upon  the  con- 
duct of  a  baffled  conqueror;  or  more  likely  yet  from 
jealousy— jealousy  that  his  love  of  honor  and  empire 
should  interfere  with  his  devotion  to  her  beauty,  that 
she  had  so  fatally  betrayed  him. 

She  might  have  overlooked,  in  the  moment  of  ac- 
tion, the  consequences  of  her  flight — she  might  have 
fancied  the  victory  gained,  and  her  desertion  a  matter 
of  no  moment— a  desertion  that  would  wring  the 
heart,  without  aflecting  the  cause,  of  him  whom  she 
adored  the  most,  when  she  most  trifled  with  his 
peace  of  mind. 

She  might  have  fancied  the  defeat,  should  defeat 
ensue,  not  irreparable — the  empire  lost  to-day  reco- 
verable on  the  morrow— she  might  have  hoped  so  to 
teach  the  proud  triumvir  by  this  reverse,  that,  when 
the  government  of  the  world  should  be  conquered  by 
their  joint  forces,  the  world  were  the  gift  of  Cleo- 
patra. 

It  might  have  been  one  of  these  motives  singly ;  it 
might  have  been  the  result  of  all  united— felt,  per- 
haps, but  not  analyzed  even  by  herself,  that  had 
spurred  her  on  till  retreat  was  impossible  and  hope 
desperate.  Still  it  was  love  that  caused  her  to  be- 
tray him,  as  it  was  love  that  caused  her  to  proclaim 
herself  dead  already,  ere  she  had  yet  thought  of  dy- 
ing, in  order  to  mollify  his  indignation  and  awaken 
his  sympathies ;  as  it  was  love  that  now  led  her  to 
curse  the  day  w^hen  she  was  bom,  bom  to  be  the  fate 
of  Antony. 

Her  beautiful  bosom  was  exposed  to  the  light, 
which  lingered  in  a  pencil  of  mellowed  lustre,  upon 
its  soft,  yet  sculptured  loveliness.  The  delicate  veil 
of  fine  muslin  which  should  have  veiled  those  secret 
beauties,  had  been  violently  rent  asunder,  and  hung 
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down  in  natural  folds  below  her  jeweled  cinctare. 
On  each  of  her  voluptuooa  bosoms,  which  hardly 
heaved  under  the  infloence  of  the  chill  despair  which 
had  frozen  up  the  very  sources  of  her  ^ief,  there 
was  a  smaH  gout  of  gore,  a  speck  such  as  covers  the 
orifice  of  the  smallest  punctured  wound ;  but  beyond 
those  tiny  witnesses  there  was  no  stain  upon  her 
!>now- white  kerchief,  no  trace  as  of  blood  which  had 
flowed  freely  and  been  wiped  away. 

Her  hands  were  folded  in  her  lap,  the  fingers  un* 
consciously  playing  with  a  chain  of  mingled  strands 
of  golden  thread  and  dark,  auburn  hair.  Her  face 
was  very  pale,  and  cold,  and  almost  stem  in  its  pas- 
sionless rigidity— the  eye  was  cast  downward,  im- 
movably riveted  on  the  countenance  of  the  mighty 
dead ;  but,  from  the  long,  dark  lashes  there  hung  no 
tear.  All  was  composed,  silent,  self-restrained  grief 
An  occasional  shudder  crept,  as  it  were,  electrically 
through  her  whole  frame,  and  now  and  then  her  lips 
moved,  as  though  she  were  communing  with  some 
viewless  form ;  but  beyond  this  there  was  no  motion 
or  no  sound. 

At  a  distance  from  the  miserable  mistress  sat  a 
group  of  women,  attired,  as  has  been  said,  most  gor* 
geously,  but  their  sad  and  clouded  aspects  offered  a 
fearful  contrast  to  their  sumptuous  garments;  near 
them,  and  on  a  table  of  the  richest  porphyry,  negli- 
gently strewn  with  instruments  of  music,  the  Grecian 
lute,  the  wild  Egyptian  systrum,  and  the  Italian 
pipe,  with  jeweled  tiaras,  perfumes,  cosmetics,  and 
a!l  the  luxuries  of  a  regal  toilet,  pateree  of  solid  eme- 
rald, drinking-cups  of  agate,  vases  and  flasks  of  crys- 
tal, there  stood  a  plain,  country-looking  basket, 
woven  of  the  slender  reeds  that  grow  beside  the  lake 
of  Moeris,  filled  with  the  dark,  glossy  leaves  and  pur- 
ple fruits  of  the  fig-tree. 

To  a  casual  glance  it  might  have  seemed  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  contents  of  the  basket  beyond  the 
casual  offering  of  some  simple  rustic's  gratitude  to 
his  queen ;  but  on  a  nearer  view,  there  might  be  seen 
upon  the  foliage  long,  slimy  trails,  twining  hither  and 
thither,  as  if  leA  by  the  passage  of  some  loathsome 
reptile.  At  times,  too,  there  was  a  slight,  rustling 
sound,  a  motion  of  the  leaves,  not  waving  regularly 
as  if  shaken  by  the  breeze,  but  heaving  up  at  intervals 
from  the  life-like  motions  of  something  beneath;  and 
now  a  scaly  back,  a  small,  black  head,  with  eyes 
glowing  like  sparks  of  fire,  and  an  arrowy  tongue 
quivering  and  darting  about  like  a  lambent  flame— it 
was  the  deadly  aspic  of  the  Nile,  the  most  fatal,  the 
most  desperately  venomous  of  all  the  serpents  of 
Africa 

Deeply,  fearfully  skilled,  in  all  the  dark  secrets  of 
poisoning  and  incantation,  the  wife  and  sister  of  the 
Ptolemies  had  chosen  this  abhorred  way  of  avenging 
upon  herself  the  wrongs  of  Antony ;  of  bafiling  the 
cool  malignance  of  the  little-mioded  man  whom 
Rome's  adulation  had  even  then  began  to  style  the 
August;  of  freeing  herself  from  the  chains,  not  em- 
blematic, of  Roman  servitude;  from  the  humiliation 
of  beiog  led  along  in  gliding  fetters  behind  the  chariot 
wheels  of  the  perpetual  consul;  from  the  dungeon, 
the  scalfold,  the  rod,  and  the  axe,  which  closed  alike 


the  triumph  of  the  victor  and  the  misery  of  the  van- 
quished. Already  had  the  news  been  conveyed  to 
her— the  stunning  news  that,  save  in  name,  she  was 
no  more  a  queen— but  the  rumor  had  fallen  on  a  deaf 
or  unregarding  ear. 

An  earthquake,  it  is  written,  shook  the  earth  un- 
noticed by  those  who  fought  at  Thrasymene,  an 
empire  crumbled  into  ruins  unmarked  by  her  who 
had  lost,  who  had  destroyed,  an  Antony.  After  the 
first  burst  of  agony  was  over,  when  the  self-immo- 
lated victim  was  borne  to  her  in  place  of  the  burn- 
ing, feeling,  living  lover,  she  had  caused  those  hated 
reptiles  to  be  brought  to  the  tomb,  which  she  had 
entered  while  yet  alive,  in  the  ver>'  recklessness  of 
dissimulation  and  caprice ;  she  had  applied  them  to 
her  delicate  bosom,  and  a  thrill  of  triumphant  ecstasy 
had  rushed  through  her  frame  as  she  felt  the  keen 
pang  of  their  venomed  fangs  piercing  her  flesh,  and 
imbuing  the  very  sources  of  life  with  the  ingredients 
of  death. 

And  now  she  sat  in  patient  expectation,  brooding 
over  the  ruin  she  had  wrought,  calmly  awaiting  the 
agony  that  she  well  knew  must  convulse  her  limbs 
and  distort  her  features  from  their  calm  serenity; 
while  her  attendant  maidens,  with  strange  and  unac- 
countable devotion,  had  needlessly  and  almost^un- 
meaningly  followed  the  example  of  her,  whom  they 
were  determined  to  accompany  faithfully  not  merely 
to  the  portals  of  the  tomb,  but  into  the  dark  regions 
of  futurity.  Now,  however,  when  the  step  was 
taken  from  which  there  is  no  returning,  the  courage, 
which  had  buoyed  them  up  for  a  moment  and  im- 
pelled them  to  the  fatal  measure,  had  deserted  them. 

In  the  aspect  of  each,  remorse,  or  pain,  or  terror 
was  engraved  in  fearful  variety.  One  gazed  with 
straining  eyes,  over  the  glowing  landscape,  glori- 
ously bathed  in  the  radiance  of  that  setting  luminary 
which  would  arise,  indeed,  in  renewed  splendor  but 
not  for  her.  She  saw  the  distant  hills  on  which  she 
had  sported  in  the  uncontaminated  freshness  of  her 
youth,  ere  she  had  been  acquainted  with  the  sin  and 
sorrow  of  courts — the  nearer  palaces,  in  whose 
vaulted  halls  she  had  often  led  the  dance  in  happy, 
because  thoughtless  merriment— and  her  whole  spirit 
was  absorbed  in  that  long,  wistful  view  of  scenes 
never  to  be  viewed  again. 

Another  stood,  as  motionless  as  the  marble  column 
against  which  she  leaned,  staring  upon  her  beloved 
mistress  and  the  lifeless  body;  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  images  which  were  painted  on  her  eye  were 
not  reflected  on  her  mind.  At  intervals  a  large, 
bright  tear  stole  slowly  down  her  cheeks  and  literally 
plashed  on  the  Mosaic  pavement  as  it  fell. 

A  third,  already  sensible  of  the  physical  agonies 
that  accompany  the  action  of  poison  on  the  human 
system,  rocked  her  body  to  and  fro,  every  separate 
nerve  writhing  and  quivering  in  the  extremity  of 
pain,  yet  still  retained  so  much  mastery  over  her 
tortures  as  to  repress  all  outward  indications  of  her 
suffering  and  approaching  dissolution,  beyond  a  low, 
choking  sob,  a  fearful  and  indescribable  somid,  be- 
tween a  hiccough  and  a  groan. 

It  was  a  scene  of  horribly  exciting  interest—*  scene 
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on  which  a  spectator  feels  that  it  is  terror  to  gaze; 
yet  feels  that,  for  his  life,  he  cannot  avert  his  eyes 
until  the  agony  is  over:  a  scene  Irom  which— so 
strangely  were  terror  and  compassion  mingled  and 
interwoven  with  curiosity — no  human  being  could 
withdraw  himself,  till  he  had  looked  upon  the  end. 

The  pale,  haughty  features  of  the  senseless  clay 
which  had  wielded  and  weaponed,  a  few  short  hours 
ago,  the  energies  of  a  gigantic  soul— the  deeply  seated 
despair  of  the  silent  mourner,  still  full  of  life  and  sen- 
sation, but  forgetful  of  herself  in  the  contemplation  of 
her  lost  idol,  unconscious  of  physical  pain  in  the  ab- 
straction of  mental  agony— the  wretched  girls  repent- 
ing their  rashness,  yet  repressing  their  own  anguish 
lest  they  should  augment  hers  for  whom  they  had 
cast  life  away ;  and  for  whom — could  it  now  have 
been  redeemed— they  would  but  have  cast  it  away 
once  again :  the  stillness  of  that  gorgeous  room,  the 
hated  reptiles  crawling  and  hissing  among  the  beau- 
tiful fruits,  the  sunshine  without  and  the  gloom 
within,  all  uniting  to  make  up  a  picture  so  awful,  yet 
so  exciting,  as  no  poet's  pen  or  painter's  pencil  ever 
yet  created. 

It  was  a  scene,  however,  rapidly  drawing  to 
Its  conclusion :  the  girl  on  whose  system  the  venom 
of  the  aspic  had  taken  the  strongest  eflect,  had  al- 
rea<{y  fallen  upon  the  floor ;  and  it  seemed,  by  the 
long  and  gasping  efforts  with  which  she  caught  her 
breath,  that  her  very  minutes  were  numbered.  Not- 
withstanding the  miserable  plight  in  which  she  rolled 
over  and  over  in  her  great  agony,  so  callous  had  the 
feelings  of  her  companions  been  rendered  by  the  im- 
mediate pressure  of  their  own  calamities,  that— -deli- 
cate and  tender  beings  as  they  were,  with  hearts 
ever  melting  at  the  slightest  indication  of  sorrow- 
each  one  retained  her  station,  wholly  absorbed  by 
her  own  awful  thoughu,  and  careless  of  all  besides. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  that  a  shrill  and  prolonged 
flourish  of  trumpets  rose— almost  painfully— upon  the 
ear.  It  was  a  Roman  trumpet.  There  was  a  pause 
—a  brief,  but  awful  pause ;  such  as  is  often  felt  be- 
tween the  first  peal  of  a  thunder-storm  and  the  burst- 
ing deluge  of  the  shower.  Again  it  rang— nearer, 
and  nearer  yet ;  and  now,  beneath  the  very  windows 
of  the  mausoleum. 

As  the  first  note  sank  into  silence,  the  queen  had 
arisen  breathlessly  to  her  feet ;  and  there  she  stood, 
motionless  as  a  statue,  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  Antony ; 
but  her  Iip^  slightly  severed,  her  head  and  her  whole 
frame  expj^ssing  the  earnestness  -^ith  which  she 
listened  for  a  repetition  of  the  sounds;  but,  as  the 
second  flourish  smote  her  ear,  she  threw  her  arm 
aloft  in  triumph,  a  flash  of  exultation  kindled  that 
glorious  brow  like  a  sunburst,  and  her  eyes  danced 
in  their  sockets  with  the  highly-wrought  ecstasy  of 
the  moment ;  but,  while  her  brow  and  eyes  were  ra- 
diant with  delight,  the  wide  expansion  of  the  nostril 
and  the  curl  of  the  chiseled  lip  spoke  volumes  of  de- 
fiance and  contempt. 

**  It  is  too  late,"  she  cried,  in  accents  still  clear  and 
musical,  though  strained  far  above  the  natural  pitch 
of  her  voice.  "It  is  too  late,  ye  Roman  robbers. 
He  whom  your  sacrilegious  trumpets  would  have 


but  now  aroused  to  vengeance,  from  the  lightniag  of 
whose  eye  ye  would  have  fled  like  howling  wolves 
before  the  bolt  of  Jove,  whose  voice  would  have 
stunned  you  like  the  thunders  of  the  Omnipotent— the 
conqueror  of  the  universe  has  fallen  aUeep,  nor  can 
your  senseless  clangors  waken  him  to  vengeance." 

Even,  as  she  spoke,  the  rattle  of  the  ladders,  by 
which  the  legionaries  of  the  victor  were  scaling  the 
porticoes  of  that  fortress  tomb,  the  shouts  of  the  rude 
veterans,  and  the  dash  of  their  brazen  harness  were 
distinctly  audible;  and,  ere  her  words  were  ended, 
the  same  wild  sounds  were  heard  echoing  along  the 
vaulted  passages  and  spacious  halls  of  the  atory  next 
beneath.  Another  moment,  and  their  steps  were  beard 
mounting  the  long  sloping  pasanges  which,  in  Egyptian 
architecture,  supplied  the  want  of  stairs,  affording  ac- 
cess to  the  upper  chambers.  The  door,  formed  like  the 
walls  of  the  apartment,  of  polished  alabaster,  and  invisi- 
ble when  closed,  was  evidently  forced ;  and  a  group  of 
men,  whose  Italian  complexions  and  features,  promi- 
nent and  strongly  marked,  denoted  them  to  be  the  vic- 
tors of  the  world,  the  iron  men  of  Rome — stood  on  the 
threshold.  All  sheathed  in  complete  armor:  not 
decked,  like  that  of  the  soft  Orientals,  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  but  of  bronze  so  brightly  polished 
that  it  reflected  every  object;  perfect  in  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  it  was  adapted  to  their  frames,  in 
the  facility  of  motion  it  left  to  all  their  limbe,  and  in 
its  exquisite  finish ;  with  crested  casques  and  crim- 
son tunics,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  conceive 
more  martial  figures. 

Foremost  of  all,  the  conqueror  of  Actium  entered 
the  arena  of  his  triumph ;  and,  in  truth,  although  be 
oould  not  have  sustained  a  moment's  compartfon 
with  his  more  fortunate  rival,  he  looked— at  least,  i( 
he  were  not— the  hero.  No  flush  of  exultation  tinged 
his  complexion,  no  insolence  of  victory  sparkled  in 
his  eye ;  but,  not  the  less  did  exultation,  insolence, 
and  cruelty  live  within  his  breast,  although  he  was 
sufficiently  versed  in  dissimulation  to  conceal  his 
odious  character  beneath  a  vail  of  stoical  philosophy 
and  magnanimous  indifierenoe. 

"Hail,  emperor !"  cried  the  dying  sovereign,  con- 
fronting him  with  a  demeanor  a  thousand  times  more 
lofty  than  his  own.  "  Hail,  conqueror !  "—her  coun- 
tenance atone  would  have  expressed  the  scorn  she 
felt,  had  not  her  tones  been  such  that  the  cold-blooded 
despot  writhed  beneath  them. 

"  Comest  thou  hither,  puissant  lord,  noble  succes- 
sor of  the  mighty  Julius,  comest  thou  hither  to  vio- 
late the  ashes  of  the  dead,  or  to  prove  thy  virgin  va- 
lor on  a  woman?  Ufaete  tudvirtuU!  On,  in  thy 
valor  and  thy  glory !  Why-^he  dead  Csesar  was  to 
thee  as  Omphale  to  Hercules !  We  are  no  Amazon 
to  dare  thy  valor,  O,  thou  second  Thesius !  Out  with 
thy  broad-sword,  Caesar,  the  august  I-'BDd  see  who 
first  will  shrink  from  it— I,  or  my  dead,  yonder  ?" 

"  No— by  the  Faith  of  Jove !— we  would  have  the 
superb  Cleopatra  our  friend,  as  she  was  our  uncle's," 
replied  the  arch  dissembler.  "  Thou  art  still  free— 
stUI  Queen  of  Egypt!" 

"  By  the  great  gods,  I  am !— nor  is  it  in  thy  power 
to  make  me  other !    Free  was  I  bora  and  royal— free 
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"Will  I  die  and  royal !  Caesar— I  scorn  your  mercy 
as  I  defy  your  menace !  My  fathers  lefl  to  me  a 
crown  :  crowned  will  I  go  to  my  fathers !  What— 
think  you,  Cleopatra  will  live  to  be  a  slave?— will 
live  to  he  atoll,,  at  your  bidding?  Go— trample  on 
the  subject  necks  of  Romans !  The  Egyptian  spits 
at  your  clemency.  Why  cling  you  not  to  your 
vaunting  motto?— It  was  Rome's  word  of  old — 

Pareere  subjeetis  et  debetlare  superboa. 
And  dare  you  think  me  subject,  or  dare  you  not  as- 
sail my  pride  ?  I  tell  you,  Roman,  you  can  slay  men 
by  thousands  at  a  word ;  but,  for  your  empire,  you 
cannot  make  one  woman  live.  Away— defile  not  me 
with  your  hangman  hands!  These  are  my  sub- 
jects," and  she  pointed  to  the  dying  girls  around  her, 
"  this  my  empire— this  the  sepulchre  of  my  fore- 
fathers ;  who  were  sages,  priests,  and  kings,  when 
yours  were  robbers  and  banditti.  And  this,  that  but  this 
morning  was  a  man,  and  now  is  nothing,  this  is  my 
idol  and  my  god!  Away — one  death  like  this,  is 
worth  a  thousand  abject  lives  like  thine ;  and  one 
dead,  a  hundred  live  Octavii,  if  ever  earth  bore  aught 
so  base  by  hundreds.  If  I  betrayed  in  thy  prime, 
thou  mighty  one,  most  dearly— I,  upon  myself,  hare  I 
avenged  the  treason.  If  I  sent  thee  before  me,  be- 
hold !  I  follow  in  thy  footsteps !  Manes  of  the  dead 
rejoice — ^rejoice,  ye  are  avenged !" 


Her  eyes  glared,  awful.  The  death-sweat  was  al- 
ready darkening  her  brow- the  death-foam  clammy 
on  her  white  lip.  She  must  have  been  devoured  by 
the  fiercest  inward  tortures,  yet  she  made  them  sub- 
ject to  her  will ;  and  the  veterans  of  a  hundred  bat- 
tles quailed  before  the  edge  of  her  eloquence,  more 
cutting  than  the  mortal  sword.  She  flung  her  arm 
toward  the  astonished  tyrant  in  defiance,  folded  her 
garments  decently  about  her  limbs,  placed  the  an- 
tique diadem  of  the  Ptolmiea  upon  her  raven  tresses, 
and,  without  another  word,  composed  herself  on  the 
couch  beside  him  toward  whom  she  had  proved  her 
love  so  fearfully,  and  closed  her  eyes  for  the  last  time 
—for  ever ! 

For  many  minutes  longer,  while — mute  between 
astonishment,  regret  at  his  frustrated  triumph,  and 
admiration  of  her  undaunted  valor — ^the  cold  Cfesar 
watched  her  silent  agonies,  the  convulsed  heavings 
of  her  bosom,  and  her  loud  and  painful  breathings 
alone  told  that  she  lived. 

One  long  and  shuddering  sigh — one  short,  sharp 
spasm — and  the  dark  eyes  opened,  but  their  orbs  were 
glazed  and  sightless — her  jaw  fell. 

And  Egypt  never  more  bowed  to  a  native  sove- 
reign. 

And  Rome  was  never  more  uncursed  by  a 
Csesar. 


THE    TWO    BIRDS.— A    STREET    LYRIC. 


BT  OIOHOB  H.  BOXBK. 


Two  birds  hang  from  two  facing  windows ; 

One  on  a  lady's  marble  wall, 
The  other,  a  Beamstress'  lole  companion, 

RMta  on  her  lattice  dark  and  small. 

The  one,  embowsred  by  rare  exotics, 
Swings  in  a  coriooB  golden  cage ; 

The  other,  beeide  a  lone  geraninm, 
Peeps  between  wires  of  msty  age. 

The  one  consomss  a  dainty  seedling 
That,  Isoguea  oa  iMgaes,  in  vessels  oon|M ; 

The  other  pecks  at  the  scanty  leavings, 
Strained  from  his  nustresa'  painful  crumbs. 

The  iady*a  bird  has  careful  lackeys, 
To  leave  him  in  the  cheerful  sun ; 

Upon  ter  bird  the  seamstress  glances. 
Between  each  stitch,  till  work  is  done. 

Doubtlees  the  marble  wall  shines  gayly, 
And  sometimes  to  the  window  roam 

Guests  in  their  stately  silken  garments  ;— 
Bat  yon  small  blind  looks  more  lik«  home. 

Doubtless  the  tropic  flowers  are  dazzling. 

The  golden  cage  is  rare  to  see ; 
But  sweeter  smells  the  low  geranium— 

The  mean  cage  has  more  liberty. 

Tie  well  to  feed  upon  the  frnitage, 
Brought  from  a  distant  soathem  grove; 

But  better  is  a  homely  offering, 
Divided  by  the  hand  of  love. 


The  purchased  service  of  a  menial 
May,  to  the  letter,  fill  its  part ; 

Bat  there 's  an  overflowing  kindness 
Springs  from  the  service  of  a  heart. 

Hark !  yonder  bird  begins  to  wsrbie : 
Well  done,  my  lady's  pretty  pet ! 

Thy  song  is  somewhat  faint  and  straitened, 
Yet  sweeter  tones  I  seldom  met. 


And  now  the  seamstress'  bird^-^h,  listen ! 

Hear  with  what  povrer  his  daring  song 
Sweeps  through  its  musical  divisions, 

Striking  each  note  in  rapture  strong ! 

Hear  how  he  trills,  with  what  abundance 
He  flings  his  varied  stores  away ! 

Bursting  through  wood  and  woven  iron 
With  the  wild  freedom  of  his  lay ! 

Cease,  little  prisoner  to  the  lady, 
Cease,  till  the  rising  of  the  moon ; 

Thy  feeble  song  is  all  unsuited 
To  the  full  mid-day  glare  of  Jane. 

Cease,  for  thy  rival's  throat  is  throbbing 
With  the  fierce  splendor  of  the  hour : 

His  is  the  art  that  grasps  a  passion, 
To  cast  it  back  with  tenfold  power. 

Cease,  until  yonder  feathered  poet 
Through  all  his  wondrous  song  has  run, 

And  made  the  heart  of  wide  creation 
X^eap  in  the  glory  of  the  son ! 
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It  had  been  a  day  of  boisterous  excitement.  The 
gravity  of  th^ship  had  been  strangely  distoibed.  We 
had  "  crossed  the  line**  in  the  morning,  and  there  had 
been  the  usual  saturnalia  on  deck.  Of  these,  as  I  was 
returning  to  India,  aAer  a  sick  furlough,  I  had  been 
only  a  spectator ;  but  still,  when  the  evening  came, 
and  the  fun  was  at  an  end,  I  felt  sufficiently  weary 
with  the  heat  and  excitement,  to  enjoy  a  quiet  cau- 
serie  in  my  own  cool  cabin. 

My  companions  were  a  bottle  of  "  private"  claret, 
and  the  "  chief  officer"  o£  the  ship.  Now  this  chief 
officer  was  an  excellent  fellow ;  I  think  that  I  never 
knew  a  better.  His  name  was  Bloxham.  He  was 
about  esght-and-twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  round, 
fresh-colored,  but  intelligent  face;  bright,  laughing 
eyes,  and  the  whitest  teeth  in  the  world.  There  was 
in  him  a  rare  union  of  the  best  parts  of  the  old  and 
the  new  race  of  merchant  seamen ;  that  is,  he  had  all 
the  openness  and  frankness,  the  seaman-like  qualities 
of  the  old  men,  without  their  coarseness  and  vul- 
garity ;  and  he  had  the  more  refined  and  gentleman- 
like manners  of  the  new,  without  their  dandyism  and 
effeminacy.  He  was  in  my  eyes  the  very  pink  and 
perfection  of  a  sailor. 

We  discussed  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  dis- 
coursed  upon  the  character  and  objects  of  the  Satur- 
nalia, or  rather,  as  we  agreed,  the  Neptunalia,  which 
we  had  been  witnessing.  I  have  no  intention  of  de- 
scribing what  has  been  so  oAen  been  described  be- 
fore. But  there  is  one  part  of  the  ceremony  on 
which  I  must  say  a  few  words.  Before  the  unhappy 
neophyte  who  has  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  equator  is  finally  soused  in  the  tub  of  water, 
which  by  a  merciful  dispensation  is  made  to  follow 
on  the  begriming  and  befouling  operation  of  the  shav- 
ing, he  is  asked  by  the  operator  if  he  has  been 
"  Sworn  at  Highgale."  Now,  to  be  sworn  at  High- 
gate,  is  to  undertake  not  to  do  certain  things,  when 
you  can  do  better,  as  *<  never  to  drink  small  beer 
when  you  can  get  strong,  unless,^*  (there  is  always 
a  saving  clause,)  *'  unless  you  like  small  beer  better 
than  strong."  I  do  not  remember  all  the  obligations, 
though  they  are  not  many,  named  in  the  recital.  But 
one  I  have  every  reason  to  recollect.  Bloxham, 
with  his  smiling  face  and  joyous  manner,  was  talk- 
ing over  this  part  of  the  ceremony ;  and  when  he  re- 
peated the  words  of  the  Highgate  oath,  '<  Never  to 
kiss  the  maid,  when  you  can  kiss  the  mistress — un- 
lessy  you  like  the  maid  better  than  the  mistress,"  I 
could  see  a  significant  twinlding  in  his  eyes,  which 
stimulated  my  curiosity.  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
thinking  of,  and  he  said  that  he  "  could  believe  it 
very  possible  to  like  the  maid  better  than  the  mis- 
tress," and  I  said  so  too.  "At  all  events,"  added 
Bloxham,  "  it  oAen  happens  that  the  maid  is  the  bet- 
ter worth  kissing  of  the  two." 

I  could  see  plainly  enough  from  my  friend's  num- 
ner,  that  I  had  not  got  at  the  bottom  of  this  roguish 


twinkling  of  the  eye.  His  whole  face  was  indeed 
one  bright  smile,  and  there  was  a  world  of  meaning 
dancing  beneath  it.  I  was  determined,  as  sportsmen 
say,  to  "  unearth"  it ;  so  I  said  at  once,  that  I  should 
enjoy  my  claret  all  the  more,  if  he  would  impart  to 
it  the  relish  of  a  good  story.  Then  I  took  the  bottle 
off  the  swinging  tray,  filled  our  glasses,  and  told  him 
to  "  leave  off  making  faces  and  begin." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  making  himself  comfortable  in  a 
comer  of  my  couch,  "I  must  acknowledge  that 
*  thereby  hangs  a  tale.*  *  Never  kiss  the  maid  when 
you  can  kiss  the  mistress,  unlesst  you  like  the  maid 
better  than  the  mistress.*  At  the  risk  of  your  think- 
ing me  a  low  fellow,  I  '11  give  you  a  chapter  cyf  my 
own  experiences,  illustrative  of  this  portion  of  our 
sailorly  interpretation  of  being  sworn  at  Higbgate. 

"After  the  last  voyage  but  one,  our  good  ship 
went  into  dock  for  a  thorough  refitting,  and  I  had  a 
longer  spell  at  home  than  I  had  enjoyed  for  many 
years.  I  would  not  change  this  way  of  life  for  any 
in  the  world ;  but  I  was  glad  for  once  to  stretch  my 
legs  fairly  on  dry  land,  and  see  something  of  green 
fields,  brick  and  mortar,  and  my  shore-going  friends 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Canterbury. 

"  Among  the  families  in  which  I  was  most  inti- 
mate was  that  of  a  Mr.  Harper.  He  had  made  a 
comfortable  fortune  by  trade,  and  now  was  enjoying 
his  otium  cum  dignitaie  in  a  good  house  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  An  only  daughter  kept  house  for 
him ;  for  he  was  a  widower.  Now  Julia  Harper, 
when  I  first  knew  her,  was  a  fine,  handsome  girl  of 
two-and-twenty;  tall,  well-made,  but  on  ratter  a 
large  scale,  with  bright,  restless  eyes,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  dark  hair.  She  had  a  great  many  admirers 
in  Canterbury,  some  of  whom,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose,  admired  the  old  gentleman^s  money  as 
much  as  the  young  lady's  eyes,  but  they  met  with 
no  great  encouragement.  Miss  Harper,  it  was  whis- 
pered, had  determined  not  to  marry  a  Canterbury 
man.  She  wished  to  see  more  of  the  world.  Her 
tastes  inclined  toward  the  army  or  the  navy;  and  it 
was  predicted  that  some  fine  day  a  young  officer 
from  one  of  the  regiments  in  garrison,  with  an  eye 
to  the  paternal  guineas,  would  succeed  in  carrying 
off  the  prize.  Everybody,  however,  said  that  she 
was  heart-whole,  when  I  was  fijrst  introduced  to  her, 
and  some  of  my  more  intimate  friends  jestingly  said 
that  there  was  a  chance  for  roe.  I  confess  that  I 
was  a  good  deal  struck  by  the  girl.  The  artillery  of 
her  bright  eyes  soon  began  to  do  some  execution.  I 
liked  her  open,  bold  manner.  I  had  very  little  ex- 
perience of  the  sex,  and  I  thought  that  her  candor 
and  unreserve  betokened  a  genuineness  of  character, 
and  a  truthfulness  of  disposition,  very  refreshing  in 
such  an  age  of  shams.  I  think  J  liked  the  old  gentle- 
man, too — ^I  know  I  liked  his  dinners  and  his  wines— 
I  was  certainly  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Harper.  Whether 
he  ever  contemplated  the  probability  of  his  daughter 
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and  myself  becomiog  attached  to  one  another,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  if  he  did  contemplate  it,  and  with 
pleasure,  it  must  have  been  pleasure  of  the  most  un- 
eeifish  kind,  for  of  all  his  daughter's  admirers,  in 
point  of  worldly  advantages,  I  must  hare  been  the 
least  eligible.  However,  he  had  been  heard  to  say, 
that  he  did  not  look  for  a  rich  son-in-law,  as  his 
daughter  would  have  plenty  of  money  of  her  own ; 
so,  sometimes,  I  thought  it  possible  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman would  not  close  his  paternal  heart  against 
me,  if  I  were  to  offer  myself  as  a  suitor  for  the  fair 
Julia's  Iiand,  and  a  claimant  to  her  heart. 

"  I  often  met  with  Julia  at  the  house  of  mutual 
friends.  I  certainly  liked  the  girl ;  and  my  vanity 
was  flattered,  because,  with  so  many  admirers  around 
her,  she  showed  me,  as  I  thought,  a  decided  prefer- 
ence. She  seemed  to  be  never  tired  of  taUcing  about 
the  sea.  She  wearied  me  with  questions  about  it ; 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  said — ^very  unguard- 
edly— that  she  thought  a  voyage  to  India  would  be 
the  most  delightful  thing  in  the  world.  Of  course,  I 
made  fitting  answer,  that  with  a  congenial  compa- 
nion, a  voyage  anywhere  would  be  delightful ;  and, 
more  than  once,  opportunity  being  favorable,  I  was 
on  the  point  of  declaring  myself,  when  an  internal 
qualm  of  conscience  arrested  the  dangerous  avowal. 
"  Affairs  were  in  this  state,  when  an  accident  be- 
fell me  which  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  There 
was  a  steeple-chase  one  day  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Canterbury,  which  I  attended  on  foot.  During  the 
excitement  of  the  race,  I  attempted  a  difficult  cut 
across  the  country,  failed  at  a  leap  which  was  beyond 
my  powers,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  sprain  my  an- 
kle. The  injury  was  a  very  severe  one,  and  I  was 
laid  up  for  many  weeks  in  my  lodgings.  You  have 
often  laughed  at  me  for  taking  every  thing  so  coolly. 
I  assure  you  that  I  did  not  take  this  coolly  at  all.  I 
chafed,  indeed,  like  a  lion  in  the  toils ;  and  was  con- 
tinually arresting  the  progress  of  my  recovery,  by 
putting — ^in  spite  of  repeated  prohibitions— the  crip- 
pled member  to  the  ground.  At  last,  I  began  to  learn 
a  little  philosophy,  and  resigned  myself  to  the  sofa 
with  a  groan. 

"  The  loss  of  my  liberty  was  bad  enough ;  but  the 
loss  of  Juliajbi  society  was  a  hundred  times  worse. 
Her  father  came  often  to  see  md^  and  brought  me 
kind  messages  from  his  daughter ;  but,  if  I  had  had 
no  more  substantial  consolations,  I  believe  that  I 
should  have  gone  mad.  Julia  did  not  actually  come 
to  see  me;  but  she  wrote  me  repeated  notes  of  in- 
quiry, and  often  sent  me  flowers,  and  books,  and 
other  tokens  of  womanly  kindness.  The  messenger 
employed  on  these  occasions  was  Miss  Harper's 
maid — " 

-'Ah!  sworn  at  Highgaie,"  I  interrupted;  "we 
are  coming  to  it  now.  Another  glass  of  claret  to  im- 
prove the  flavor  of  the  story.'* 

He  tossed  off  the  bumper  I  had  given  him,  as 
though  he  were  drinking  devoutly  to  some  lady's 
health,  and  then  continued  with  increased  anima- 
tion. 

**  The  messenger  employed  on  these  occasions  was 
Miss  Harper's  maid.    She  was  generally  enjoined  to 


deliver  the  letters  and  parvels  into  my  own  hands, 
and  sometimes  to  wait  for  an  answer.  She  came, 
therefore,  into  my  drawing-room,  and  if  she  had  oc- 
casion to  wait,  I  would  always  desire  her  to  be  seat- 
ed. The  girl's  name  was  Rachel.  She  might  have 
been  old,  or  ugly,  or  deformed,  for  any  thing  I  cared, 
or,  indeed,  that  I  knew  about  her.  I  had  a  dim  con- 
sciousness that  she  had  a  very  pleasant  manner  of 
speaking ;  but  I  give  you  my  word  that,  alter  she  had 
been  half-a-dozen  times  into  my  room,  I  should  not 
have  known  her  if  I  had  met  her  in  the  streets :  I  re- 
garded her  only  as  an  appendage  to  the  fair  Julia, 
whose  image  was  ever  before  my  eyes,  shutting  out 
all  else  from  my  view. 

^<  This,  however,  did  not  last  forever.  It  happened 
one  day,  that  when  Rachel  brought  me  a  parcel,  I — 
in  my  lover-like  enthusiasm — started  up  from  the 
sofa,  and  incautiously  planted  my  injured  foot  on  the 
ground.  The  result  was  a  spasm  of  such  acute  pain, 
that  I  fell  back  upon  my  couch  with  an  involuntary 
cry,  and  a  face  as  colorless  as  marble.  Rachel  im- 
mediately stepped  forward ;  and,  with  a  cordial  ex- 
pression of  sympathy,  asked  if  she  could  do  any  thing 
for  me,  and  proceeded,  with  a  light,  gentle  hand  to 
arrange  the  pillows  under  my  crrippled  limb.  I  felt 
very  grateful  for  these  ministrations,  and  as  1  gave 
utterance  to  my  gratitude,  I  looked  for  the  first  time 
inquiringly  into  Rachel's  face.  Though  she  bore  a 
Jewish  name,  she  did  not  bear  by  any  means  a  Jew- 
ish cast  of  countenance.  She  had  dark  hair  and  dark 
eyes,  it  is  true— but  her  face  was  round,  her  nose 
short,  and  if  any  thing,  rather  retroussd  ;  and  she  had 
the  sweetest  little  mouth  in  the  world.  I  thought 
that,  altogether,  she  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  and 
moreover  a  very  genteel  one.  I  observed  now,  what 
I  had  never  observed— indeed,  had  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  observing — that  she  had  a  charming  little 
figure.  Her  shawl  had  fallen  ofl*  whilst  she  was  ar- 
ranging my  pillows,  so  that  I  could  now  see  her  de- 
licate waist,  and  the  graceful  outline  of  her  lightsome 
form ;  and  there  was  something  in  her  movements 
that  pleased  me  better  than  ail.  I  was  interested  in 
her  now  for  the  first  time ;  and  was  sorry  when  she 
took  her  departure,  with  the  expression  of  a  hope 
that  I  might  not  suffer  further  inconvenience. 

"  I  hoped  that  she  would  come  again  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  She  came  with 
a  note  and  a  boquet  from  Julia ;  but,  before  delivering 
either,  she  inquired  after  me,  with— what  I  thought 
—genuine  concern.  I  answered  kindly  and  grate- 
fully ;  and  before  opening  her  mistress's  note,  asked 
her  several  questions,  and  drew  her  into  conversa- 
tion. The  more  I  saw  of  her  the  better  I  liked  her. 
She  was  at  first  a  little  reserved— ^perhaps  embarrass- 
ed; but,  after  a  few  more  visits,  this  wore  off,  and 
there  was  a  quiet  self-possession  about  her,  which 
pleased  me  mightily.  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  something  better  than  her 
social  position  seemed  to  indicate ;  at  all  events,  she 
was  very  much  unlike  all  the  waiting*maids  I  had 
ever  seen.  I  soon  began  to  delight  in  her  visits. 
She  came  almost  every  day  with  some  letter  or  mes- 
sage from  her  mistress.    I  looked  forward  to  the  time 
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of  her  coming:,  and  felt  duller  when  she  was  gone.  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  very  delightful  to  have  such 
a  handmaiden  always  about  me,  to  nnooth  my  pil- 
low9,  and  bring  me  my  meals,  and  talk  to  me  when 
ahe  had  nothing  better  to  do.. 

**I  was  interested  in  Rachel,  end  enjoyed  her 
visits ;  but,  believing  still  in  Julia  Harper's  fidelity, 
I  was  faithful  to  the  core  myself.  Butciroumstances 
soon  occurred  which  shook  my  faith,  and  then  my 
love  began  to  dwindle.  The  first  of  these  was  a  mere 
trifle— but  it  was  a  suggestive  one.  Rachel  brought 
me,  one  day,  a  note,  and  a  little  bundle  of  flowers, 
imusnally  well-arranged.  I  read  the  note,  and  to  my 
astonishment  there  was  a  postscript  to  it  in  these 
words—'  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  send  you  a  hoguet 
to-day ;  there  is  positively  not  a  flower  in  the  gar^ 
den. *  I  mentioned  this  to  Rachel,  and  asked  whence 
the  flowers  had  come.  She  blushed,  and  said  with 
some  confusion  of  manner,  that  she  had  picked  them 
in  the  garden  herself. 

"  The  next  was  something  still  more  demonstrative 
of  the  fair  Julia's  disregard  of  tnith.  Rachel  brought 
me  a  note  one  day,  and  a  parcel  containing  a  pair  of 
worsted-work  slippers,  which  her  mistress  said  she 
hoped  I  would  wear  for  her  sake  until  I  was  able  to 
leave  my  room.  She  did  not  actually  say,  but  she 
implied  that  she  had  worked  them  for  me  herself. 
When  I  said  something  to  Rachel  about  the  time  and 
trouble  Miss  Harper — I  never  said  *  your  mistress' 
now— must  have  expended  on  them,  I  observed  a 
very  curious  and  significant  expression  on  the  giii's 
face.  I  had  observed  it  once  or  twice  before,  when 
I  had  said  something  indicative  of  my  confidence  in 
Julia's  sincerity.  It  was  an  expression  partly  of  pity 
—partly  of  disgust  ,*  and  seemed  to  be  attended,  for  I 
^ould  see  the  compressure  of  her  little  mouth,  with 
a  painful  effort  to  repress  the  utterance  of  something 
that  was  forcing  its  way  to  her  lips.  I  was  thinking 
what  this  could  mean,  when  a  piece  of  folded  paper 
fell  from  the  parcel :  I  picked  it  up,  and  found  it  was 
a  bill— a  bill  for  my  slippers,  which  Miss  Harper  had 
bought  at  the  Berlin  Repository  in  the  High  Street. 
I  knew  now  the  meaning  of  the  look.  Rachel  saw 
that  I  had  got  a  glimmering  of  the  truth,  and  I  thought 
that  she  seemed  more  happy. 

**  She  had  wished  me  '  good  morning,'  and  was 
about  to  depart,  but  I  told  her  that  I  could  not  sufier 
her  to  go.  It  was  altogether  a  deplorable  day,  what 
we  call  in  the  log  squally.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  wind — a  great  deal  of  rain;  and,  just  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  latter  was  coming  down  in  torrents.  Afler 
some  persuasion,  she  consented  to  remain.  Then  I 
adced  her  if  she  would  do  something  for  me ;  and, 
with  a  bright  smile,  she  answered—*  Yes.'  I  had  a 
new  silk  neckcloth  waiting  on  the  table  to  be  hem- 
med. She  took  it  op,  and  then  turning  to  me,  asked 
naively  how  she  was  to  hem  it  without  needle  and 
thread.  To  this  question— for  which  I  was  well 
prepared— I  replied,  that  in  the  other  table-drawer 
she  would  find  something  containing  both.  She 
searched,  and  found  a  very  pretty  Russian-leather 
case,  silver-mounted,  with  all  the  appliances  a  seam- 
stress could  desire.    Then  I  begged  her  acceptance 


of  it-~fiaid  that  I  had  oidered  it  to  be  made  on  purpose 
for  her  use,  and  that  I  should  be  bitterly  dirappoioted 
if  she  did  not  accept  of  it  And  she  did  acoepi  ii 
with  undisguised  pleasure.  And  a  very  pleasant  tbinr 
it  was  to  lie  on  the  sofa,  and  watch  her  neat  little 
white  hands  plying  the  needle  in  my  behalf.  I  had 
been  longing  to  see  the  hand  without  the  glove,  aad 
I  was  abundantly  satisfied  when  I  saw  it. 

"  She  had  hemmed  one  side  of  the  faandkerchid; 
and  we  had  conversed  on  a  great  variety  of  topics, 
when  the  weather  began  to  clear  up,  and  the  sun  to 
shine  in  at  the  windows.  Rachel  rose  wi.  cnoe  to 
depart.  I  said  that  I  was  quite  sure  it  must  be  dread- 
fully wet  under  foot,  and  that  I  was  certain  she  was 
thinly  shod. 

"  *  Not  very,'  she  said. 

*<  But  I  insisted  on  satisfying  myself,  and  wooid 
not  be  content  tmtil  she  had  sufiered  to  peep  cm  be- 
neath the  hem  of  her  gown  one  of  the  neatest  little 
patent-leather  slippers  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life.  I 
said  that  they  were  verv  dainty  little  things,  bm 
altogether  fine-weather  shoes,  and  not  meant  for  wti 
decks.  But  I  remembered  presently  that  I  had  sees 
in  her  hand,  when  she  entered  the  room,  a  pair  of 
India-rubber  overshoes,  and  I  reminded  her  of  them. 

"  <  They  are  my  mistress's,'  she  said :  *  I  had  beea 
desired  to  fetch  them  from  the  shop.' 

»  *  Wear  them,'  I  said,  *  all  the  same-^thcy  will  be 
none  the  worse,  and  will  keep  your  little  feci  dry.' 

"  *  But  how  can  I?'  she  answered  with  a  smik; 
<  they  will  not  fit  me  at  all.' 

«  *  Too  amalW  I  said,  laughing. 

"  *Yes,  sir,'  she  said,  with  another  smile,  evea 
more  charming  than  the  first.  I  told  her  that  I 
should  not  be  satisfied  until  I  had  decided  that  p(»at 
for  myself;  and  at  last  I  persuaded  her  to  try.  The 
little  rogue  knew  well  the  result.  Her  feet  were 
quite  lost  in  them. 

**  If  I  have  a  weakness  in  the  world,  my  good 
fellow,  it  is  in  favor  of  pretty  feet  and  ankles ;  so, 
when  Rachel  iobisted  on  taking  her  departure,  I  hob- 
bled as  well  as  I  could  to  the  window  to  see  her  pick 
her  way  across  the  puddles  in  the  Close.  I  satisfied 
myself  that  the  girl's  ankles  were  as  undeniable  as 
her  feet ;  and  she  was  unequivocally  Mm  ehaussit. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  this  long  after  she  was 
gone.  And  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  Julia  Harper 
was  certainly  on  a  rather  large  scale.  She  had  a 
good  figure  of  its  kind,  and  she  had  fine  eyes ;  but 
Rachel's  were  quite  as  bright,  and  much  softer ;  and 
as  for  all  the  essentials  of  a  graceful  and  feminine 
figure,  the  mistress's  was  far  inferior  to  the  maid's. 
I  kept  thinking  of  this  all  the  evening,  and  after  1 
had  gone  to  bed.  And  I  thought,  too,  of  the  very 
unpleasant  specimen  of  Julia's  insincerity  which  had 
betrayed  itself  in  the  case  of  the  slippers.  But  it  is 
astonishing  how  little  it  pained  me  to  think  that  Julia 
might  not  be  really  attached  to  me,  and  that  our  almost 
engagement  might  come  to  naught  after  all. 

**  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  dreamt  at  all  about  female 
beauty  that  night,  it  was  leas  in  the  style  of  the  mis- 
tress than  the  maid.  Morning  came,  and  with  it  an 
eager  hope  that  I  should  see  Rachel  in  the  course  of 
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the  day ;  but  she  did  not  appear.  I  never  kept  such 
long  watches  in  my  life.  I  got  horribly  impatient. 
I  left  my  couch,  and  seated  myself  at  the  window, 
with  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  that  I  might  see  Rachel 
pass ;  bat  I  saw  only  a  distressing  number  oi  clumsy 
feet  and  thick  ankles,  and  no  one  remotely  resembling 
Miss  Harper's  spicy  little  maid.  Night  closed  in 
upon  me  sarage  as  a  bear.  But  the  next  day  was  a 
more  auspicious  one.  Looking  prettier  than  ever, 
Rachel  came  with  a  note  from  her  mistrei».  I  was 
in  no  hurry  to  open  it,  you  may  be  sure.  I  asked 
Rachel  a  great  number  of  questions,  and  was  espe- 
cially solicitous  on  the  score  of  the  wet  feet,  which 
I  (eared  had  been  the  result  of  her  last  homeward 
voyage  from  my  lodgings.  She  had  by  this  time 
habituated  herself  to  talk  to  me  in  a  much  more  free 
and  unembarrassed  manner  than  when  first  she  came 
to  my  apartments;  and  the  more  she  talked,  to  me, 
the  more  charmed  I  was ;  for  she  expressed  herself 
so  well,  had  such  a  pleasant  voice,  and  delivered 
such  sensible  opinions,  that  I  soon  began  to  think 
that  the  mental  qualifications  of  the  mistress  (none  of 
the  highest,  be  it  said)  were  by  no  means  superior  to 
tho^e  of  the  maid.  Indeed,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
good  fellow,  I  was  falling  in  love  with  little  Rachel 
as  fast  as  I  possibly  could. 

"  This  day,  indeed,  precipitated  the  crisis.  We 
had  talked  some  time  together,  when  Rachel  reminded 
me  (I  thought  that  there  was  an  expression  of  mock 
reproachfulness  in  the  little  round  face)  that  I  had  not 
reed  her  mistress's  letter.  I  opened  it  in  a  careless 
manner ;  and  had  no  sooner  read  the  first  line,  than  I 
burst  out  into  loud  laughter.  *  Bravo!  Rachel,'  I  ex- 
claimed. <  You  are  a  nice  little  messenger,  indeed, 
to  carry  a  young  lady's  billets  doux.  You  have 
given  me  the  wrong  lettCK'  She  took  up  the  en- 
velope, which  had  fallen  to 'the  ground,  and  showed 
me  that  it  was  directed  to  '  Edward  BloxJiam,  Esq.^ 
*  All  the  better,  Rachel,'  I  said ;  <  but  this  begms  '  / 
am,  so  deligktedj  my  dear  Captain  Coz — '  Hurrah, 
for  the  envelopes!'       ^  , 

"  I  looked  into  Rachel's  face.  It  was  not  easy  to 
read  the  expression  of  it.  First  she  seemed  inclined 
to  laugh—then  to  cry.  Then  she  blushed  up  to  the 
very  roots  of  her  hair.  She  was  evidently  in  a  state 
of  incertitude  and  confusion — ^puzzled  what  course 
to  pursue.  I  folded  up  the  letter,  placed  it  in  another 
eavclope— not  having,  of  course,  read  another  word 
of  its  contents.  What  was  the  cause  of  Julia's  ex- 
cessive ddight  I  am  not  aware  up  to  this  moment ; 
but  I  could  not  help  asking  Rachel  something  about 
Captain  Cox.  One  question  led  to  another.  Rjchel 
hesitated  at  first  *,  but  at  last,  with  faltering  voice  and 
tearful  face  told  me  the  whole  truth.  She  said  that 
she  had  felt  herself,  for  some  time,  in  a  very  painful 
and  embarrassing  situation.  She  recognized  her  duty 
to  her  mistress,  who  had  been  kind  and  indulgent  to 
her— but  ehe  could  not  help  seeing  that  much  which 
had  been  done  wua  extremely  wrong.  She  had  all 
along  been  adiamed  of  the  duty  on  which  she  was 
employed,  and  had  more  than  once  'kinted  her  dis- 
approbation ;  but  had  been  only  laughed  at  as  a  prude. 
She  had  oAen  reproached  herself  for  having  been  a 


party  to  the  fraud  which  had  been  practiced  6n  me. 
She  had  not  at  first  fathomed  the  whole  extent  of  it ; 
but  now  she  knew  how  bad  a  matter  it  was.  The 
truth  was,  that  Miss  Harper  had  for  some  time  been 
carrying  on  something  more  than  a  flirtation  with 
Captain  Cox.  But  her  fhther  disliked  the  man,  who, 
though  very  handsome  and  agreeable,  bore  any  thing 
but  a  good  character — and,  therefore,  Julia  had  acted 
cautiously  and  guardedly  in  the  matter,  and  had 
feigned  an  indifiTerence  which  had  deceived  Mr. 
Harper. 

*<  When  I  first  came  to  anchor  at  Canterbury,  Cap- 
tain Cox  was  on  <  leave  of  Absence ;'  and,  as  he  had 
gone  away  without  making  a  declaration,  it  had  ap- 
peared to  Julia  that  an  overt  flirtation  with  me  in  the 
captain's  absence— something  that  would  certainly 
reach  his  ears— might  stimulate  him  to  greater  ac- 
tivity, and  elicit  an  unretractable  avowal.  Her  flir- 
tation with  me  was  intended  also,  to  impress  on  Mr. 
Harper's  mind  the  conviction  that  she  was  really  at- 
tached to  me,  and  he  ceased,  therefore,  to  trouble 
himself  about  Captain  Cox.  He  liked  me,  and  he 
encouraged  me,  on  purpose  that  the  odious  captain 
might  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  Such  was  the 
state  of  affairs  at  the  outset  of  Julia's  flirtation  with 
me.  But  Rachel  ossured  me  that  I  really  had  made 
en  impression  on  the  young  lady's  heart,  though  she 
had  not  by  any  means  given  up  the  gallant  captain. 

"  I  asked  Rachel  how  this  could  be— how  it  was 
possible  that  any  heart  could  bear  two  impressions  at 
the  same  time.  She  said,  that  she  supposed  some 
impressions  were  not  as  deep  and  ineti'aceable  as 
others.  At  all  events,  she  believed  that  to  Miss  Har- 
per it  was  a  matter  of  no  very  vital  concernment 
whether  she  married  Captain  Cox  or  Mr.  Bloxham ; 
but  that  she  was  determined  to  have  one  or  other. 
The  fact  is,  the  girl  was  playing  a  double  game,  and 
deceiving  both  of  us.  All  this  was  very  clear  to  me 
from  Rachel's  story  But  she  told  me  it  was  her 
own  belief,  that  Julia  would  determme  on  taking 
me,  aAer  all— and  that  for  the  very  excellent  reason 
that  Captain  Cox  was  engaged  elsewhere.  At  least, 
that  was  the  story  in  the  town  smce  his  return  to 
barracks. 

"  Poor  Rachel  shed  a  great  many  tears  whilst  she 
was  telling  me  all  this.  She  said  that,  having  be- 
trayed her  mistress,  she  could  not  think  of  remaining 
with  her.  She  was  decided  on  this  point.  With 
warm  expressions  of  gratitude,  I  took  her  little  hand 
into  mine,  and  said  that  I  would  be  her  friend— that 
she  had  done  me  an  inestimable  service— that  I  was 
glad  to  be  undeceivect— that  the  little  incident  of  the 
flowers  and  that  of  the  slippers,  had  shaken  my  be- 
lief in'  Miss  Harper's  truth,  that  altogether  my  opi- 
nions had  changed,  and  that  I  knew  there  were 
worthier  objects  of  aflection.  Then  I  spoke  of  her 
own  position— said  that  of  course  her  determination 
was  right— but  that  she  would  confer  a  very  great 
favor  on  me,  if  she  would  do  nothing  until  she  saw 
me  again.  This  she  readily  promised ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  on  the  following  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
she  should  call  on  me  during  afternoon  service.  I 
pressed  her  hand  warmly  when  I  wished  her  good- 
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bye,  and  wiih  greedy  eyes  followed  her  receding 
figure  across  the  Close. 

*'  She  came  at  the  appointed  hour,  looking  prettier 
and  more  lady-like  than  ever.  She  was  extremely 
well-dressed.  I  shook  hands  with  her  and  asked 
her  to  seat  herself  upon  the  couch  beside  me ;  and 
then  asked  her,  laughingly,  *  What  news  of  Captain 
Cox?'  She  said  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  that 
Captain  Cox  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  lady  in 
London;  and  that  Miss  Harper,  on  the  preceding 
evening,  not  before,  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact.  I  then  asked  Rachel  what  the  young  lady 
had  said  on  receiving  back  her  letter  to  the  captain ; 
and  learnt  that  she  had  been  greatly  excited  by  the 
discovery,  and  had  been  very  eager  to  ascertain  how 
much  of  the  letter  I  had  read.  When  Rachel  told 
her  that  I  had  read  only  the  words,  lam  so  delighted, 
my  dear  Captain  Cox,  she  somewhat  recovered  her 
spirits,  but  this  morning  she  had  pleaded  illness  as  an 
excuse  for  not  coming  down  to  breakfast,  and  had 
not  since  leA  her  room. 

"  There  was  at  this  time  lying  unopened  on  my 
table,  a  note  from  Miss  Harper,  which  had  been 
brought  by  her  father,  an  hour  before.  1  asked  Ra- 
chel to  give  it  to  me,  saying  ^  Now  let  us  see,  Rachel, 
whether  any  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject.' 
I  think  her  hand  trembled  when  she  gave  it  to  me.  I 
opened  and  read — 

«  *■  My  DEA&  M&.  Bloxbam,— Very  many  thanks 
to  you  for  your  promptitude  in  returning  the  note, 
which,  stupid  little  buugler  that  I  am'  (*  Not  so  very 
little,  is  she,  Rachel?'  I  paused  to  remark)  <I  sent 
you  by  mistake — I  am  vety  glad  that  I  had  not  sent 
the  other  to  Captain  Cox— for,  although  it  does  not 
much  matter  if  one's  letters  to  one's  acquaintance 
fall  into  the  hands  of  one's  friends,  it  is  not  at  all 
pleasant  if  one's  letters  to  one's  friends  fall  into  the 
hands  of  one's  acquaintance.  I  wrote  to  Captain  Cox 
only  to  tell  him  how  delighted  I  was  to  hear  o£  his 
engagement— for  he  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  Miss 


Filz-Smyihc— a  very  lady-like  girl,  who  was  spend- 
ing some  time  here  with  the  Maurices ;  and  was  reaily 
quite  a  friend  of  my  own.' 

^*  I  had  not  patience  to  read  any  more.  I  knew  it 
to  be  all  a  lie.  So  I  tossed  the  letter  into  the  middJt 
of  the  room,  and  said,  ^  We  have  had  enough  of  thaL' 
I  was  ineffably  disgusted.  One  thing,  however,  was 
certain;  that  Julia  Harper,  with  her  JC15,0CK),  wa< 
now  to  be  had  by  me  for  the  asking.  But  I  wouj 
not  have  asked,  if  the  money  had  been  told  over 
twenty  times. 

*'  I  had  other  views  for  my  humble  self.  Rachel, 
I  found  on  inquiry,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mrs.  Eara- 
shaw,  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  Preventive  Ser- 
vice. The  widow's  means  of  subsistence  were 
slight,  and  her  daughter  had  obtained  a  situation  as, 
what  people  called,  Miss  Harper'i;  maid. 

«  My  good  fellow,  I  can  hardly  tell  you  what  hap> 
pened  ISier  this ;  I  have  a  confused  recollection  of 
having  looked  inquiringly  into  Rachel's  fiice,  read 
whole  chapters  of  love  in  it;  then  threw  my  armi 
round  her  waist,  pressed  her  fondly  to  my  bosom, 
and  whilst  I  untied  her  bonnet  strings,  and  removed 
the  obtrusive  covering  from  her  head,  said  to  her, 
*  We  sailors  have  all  been  sworn  at  Highgate— ail 
sworn  never  to  kiss  the  maid  when  we  can  ki£« 
the  mistress — unlees  we  Hie  the  maid  better  than 
the  mistress,  and  heaven  knows  how  much  / 
do!' 

"  AAer  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  very 
delightful  weeks  they  were,  too — ^Rachel  Earnshaw 
became  Rachel  Btoxham,  and  I  the  happiest  husband 
in  the  world.  I  have  got  the  very  best  of  Utile 
wives,  and  never,  I  assure  you,  for  one  momsit, 
though  we  have  little  enough  to  live  upon,  and  I 
cannot  bear  these  long  separations,  have  I  deplored 
the  loss  of  Miss  Harper  and  her  fiAeen  thousand 
pounds,  or  regretted  that  I  availed  myself  of  the 
saving  datise,  when  I  proved  that  I  had  been  Swok5 

AT  HiGHGATE." 


'WHATEVER    HE    DOETH    SHALL    PROSPER." 


BT  MBS.  MART  ABTHVB. 


I  BEAD  the  records  of  passing  life, 

With  a  carefal,  earnest  eye — 
And  smiled  or  wept,  as  my  pnlses  leapt, 

To  the  scenes  that  harried  by ; 
From  the  busy  play  of  infancy 

To  the  hosier  care  of  age-— 
And  nothing  so  fair  as  an  upright  aool 

Was  traced  on  the  glowing  page. 

«« Whatever  he  doeth  shall  prosper  well"— 

'( In  his  darkness  ariseth  light"— 
Bo— softly  and  sweetly  a  whisper  fell. 

Like  the  smile  of  an  angel  bright. 
Though  he  win  not  the  glitter  of  gold  or  fame, 

Yet  his  wealth  shall  be  far  above ; 
He  shall  coin  it  freely  of  precious  words 

From  the  treasure  of  God^s  deep  love. 


<(  Whatever  he  doeth  shall  prosper  well," 

Though  his  path  may  be  rough  awhile, 
Enough  for  him  is  the  lights  of  truth 

And  his  Father's  ceaseless  smile. 
He  shall  grow  like  a  tree  by  the  river-side. 

And  if  tempests  sweep  aronnd- 
Then  proved  and  U-ied  by  their  searching  wrath 

Shall  the  ripened  fmit  be  found. 

"  Whatever  he  doth  shall  prosper  well," 

(For  he  waiteth  his  Father^s  will,) 
Though  it  seems  not  so  in  this  outer  world, 

In  a  better  and  brighter  still. 
His  leaf  shall  not  wither— it  keepeth  fair, 

Through  Ihe  cold  or  gusty  blast ; 
And  his  fruit  shall  ripen  to  holiness 

When  the  season  comes  at  last. 


THE    USEFUL    ARTS. 

THEIR    ORIGIN    AND    THEIR    EARLIEST    HISTORY. 


BY   CHARLES   WILLIAMS. 
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The  origin  of  the  useful  arts  is  not  like  a  ppriiig 
ini filing  forth  from  the  earth,  a  simple  and  indivisi- 
IjIc  cause  of  diversified  results;  it  rather  resembles 
tne  noble  river,  whose  waters  arise  and  increase 
trom  a  large  confluence  of  streams. 

I.  Endowments  for  Lahor. 

How  greatly,  for  instance,  are  the  arts  attributable 
to  the  human  hand !  The  paw  of  the  beaver  is  ad- 
it lirnbly  adapted  to  its  habits  of  masonry,  but  im- 
mensely superior  is  the  organ  of  prehension  with 
which  we  are  gifted,  which  readily  applies  itself  to, 
aiul  securely  grasps,  bodies  of  every  form  and  size, 
cajwble  of  being  moved  by  the  arms  oi  man.  Had 
the  hand  been  undivided,  it  could  only  have  held  such 
a  ptjrtion  of  any  mass  as  was  equal  to  itself;  but 
now,  by  separating  the  fingers,  it  can  encompass  one 
larirer  than  itself;  and  by  compressing  two  of  them 
t.  gother,  it  can  safely  hold  a  minute  object.  And  as 
siine  bodies  arc  too  large  to  be  held  by  one  hand 
alone,  we  are  endowed  with  two,  inclining  toward, 
a.'.d  precisely  adapted  to,  each  other.  The  "highest 
nivantages  of  a  single  hand  of  much  larger  dimen- 
H)..ns  is  therefore  gained,  without  any  of  the  discom- 
lorix  that  would  arise  from  a  different  arrangement. 

The  admirable  division  of  the  hand,  and  the  ex- 
fj'iisite  adjustment  of  its  several  parts,  are  conse- 
'inomly  indispensable  to  its  perfection.  Only  take 
irom  it  one  of  them,  and  the  efticiency  of  the  whole 
IS  'Seriously  impaired.  The  Roman  soldier  deprived 
of  his  thumb  was  regarded  as  unfit  for  service ;  and 
I  hero  have  been  instances  in  England  and  other 
(I  'iniri»*9  oi  such  Self-mutilatipn,  as  an  eflectual  se- 
r.Tnty  against  a  martial  lite.  The  thumb  is,  indeed, 
of  special  use.  It  is  neither  situated  directly  oppo- 
*«ite  to  the  fingers,  nor  in  the  same  plane  with  them, 
lut  obliquely,  that  it  may  be  brought  at  pleasure  to 
l«^ar  oil  them  all,  or  on  each  finger  separately.  How 
rnjinifeslly  superior  is  it  to  the  rudimcntal  thumb  of 
Hi-  ape,  which  is  designed  for  no  such  services !  In 
>'.r()ng  contrast  to  the  hand,  also,  as  examination 
Will  ''how,  is  the  lion's  paw,  which,  though  consist- 
iHz  of  four  fingers  and  a  thumb,  is  only  adapted  to 
Ytry  different  purposes.  In  the  human  feet,  where 
f'Xient  of  surface  is  required  for  support,  all  the 
!>x's,  unlike  the  fingers,  are  arranged  in  the  same 
plane. 

"VV'ere  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  bone,  instead  of 
lU'^h,  we  could  not  take  up  such  minute  bodies  as 
a  millet  seed,  a  thorn,  or  a  hair,  which  we  can  now 
•l'^  ^0  readily  from  their  being  sotl  and  round.  Less 
!oft,  or  more  soft,  equal  difficulty  would  arise :  the 
iln^'ers  have  precisely  the  degree  of  consistence 
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which  is  adapted  to  their  intended  use.  And  that 
they  may  hold  hard  bodies,  they  are  provided  with 
nails,  admirable  indeed  for  structure  and  position : 
were  these  placed  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  power 
would  be  lost ;  but  they  occupy  exactly  the  situation, 
and  are  of  just  the  length,  which  will  insure  their 
utmost  efficiency.  In  almost  every  art  where  nicety 
of  execution  is  required,  the  nails  are  continually 
called  into  action.  Who  can,  indeed,  overrate  the 
value  of  the  hand?  Smoothness  and  roughness, 
fineness  and  coarseness,  heat  and  cold,  are  among 
the  many  sensible  qualities  of  matter  which  it  en- 
ables us  to  recognize,  from  the  nerves  with  which  it 
is  so  abundantly  supplied,  while  its  uses  defy  enu- 
meration. .  The  cuticle,  indeed,  becomes  hard, 
thickened,  and  almost  horny,  thus  suffering  a  loss  of 
sensibility  from  years  of  labor;  but  in  this  there  is  a 
wise  and  kind  law  of  Providence,  by  which  the 
laboring  man  is  fitted  for  his  daily  and  useful  toil. 
Did  his  hands  thrill  with  every  impression,  he  would 
be  constantly  exposed  to  pain,  and  restrained  by  fear 
from  pursuing  as  he  does  now  his  rugged  work.  But 
early  use  has  inured  him  to  labor;  he  therefore 
wields  the  axe,  strikes  in  the  spade,  or  swings  over 
his  head  the  huge  hammer,  almost  unconscious  of 
effort ;  or,  equally  unharmed,  dips  his  vessel  into 
the  furnace  of  molten  metal  when  it  has  attained  the 
intensity  of  a  dazzling  and  scorching  whiteness. 

Complicated  as  the  mechanism  of  the  hand  ap- 
pears, when  the  attention  is  restricted  to  its  surface, 
it  proves  still  more  so  when  there  is  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  its  internal  structure;  while  its  com- 
plexity can  only  be  adequately  regarded  as  other 
parts  of  the  physical  system  are  duly  considered. 
The  wrist,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  hand,  is 
composed  of  eight  small  bones  compacted  together ; 
and  having  little  or  no  motion,  they  constitute  a  solid 
mass.  The  wrist  is  joined  to  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm, the  radius,  and  the  ulna,  which  lie  alongside 
each  other,  and  touch  only  toward  the  ends.  Only 
one  of  them  is  joined  to  the  upper  arm,  at  the  elbow ; 
the  other  only  to  the  hand,  at  the  wrist.  The  former, 
by  means  of  a  hinge-joint  at  the  elbow,  swings  back- 
ward and  forward,  carrying  with  it  the  whole  fore- 
arm. As  often,  too,  as  there  is  occasion  to  turn  the 
palm  of  the  hand  upward,  the  radius  rolls  upon  the 
ulna  by  the  help  of  a  cavity  near  each  end  of  one 
bone,  to  which,  in  the  other,  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing tubercle. 

Other  arrangements  are  equally  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  bones  of  the  shoulders  not  only 
give  firm  attachment  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
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framef  but  supply  origins  to  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
and  fore-arm.  The  free  use  of  the  hand,  and  the 
square  form  of  the  chest,  are  alike  greatly  owing  to  the 
clavicle,  or  collar-bone,  which  runs  across  from  the 
breast>bone  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders.  The  sca- 
pula, or  shoulder-blade,  which  is  flat  and  triangular, 
lies  on  the  ribs,  is  cushioned  with  muscles,  shifts  and 
revolves  in  its  place  with  every  movement  of  the 
arm,  and  has  the  power  of  moving  upward  and  down- 
ward, backward  and  forward,  so  that  when  these 
motions  succeed  rapidly,  the  arm  is  rotated.  The 
upper  arm  consists  of  a  single  bone,  the  head  of 
which  is  hemispherical ;  standing  obliquely  back- 
ward from  the  bone,  and  received  into  a  cavity  with 
which  the  scapula  is  provided,  it  forms  a  ball  and 
socket-joint,  lu  this  arrangement  there  is  a  provi- 
sion for  the  rotating  of  the  arm-bone  on  the  scapula : 
thus  the  guards  are  made  in  fencing,  and  various 
similar  movements  are  performed.  In  others  the 
wrist  has  a  finer  and  easier  rolling,  but  this  is  from 
the  motion  of  the  radius  and  the  ulna.  How  exqui- 
site and  wondrous,  then,  are  the  complicated,  yet 
harmonious  arrangements  of  the  organic  structure, 
by  which  the  endless  diversity  of  our  manipulations 
is  so  eflTectually  and  happily  secured ! 

Nor  muKt  we  pause  even  here ;  for  what  is  it  that 
directs  the  hand  ?  It  is  the  mind.  The  instruments 
of  sense  with  which  we  are  provided  are  employed 
by  a  being  capable  of  volition.  We  thus  pass  from 
the  palpable  to  the  invisible.  For  that  which  feels 
and  acts  must  be  distinct  from  the  body,  unless  the 
body  it(«elf  feels  and  acts.  But  in  as  far  as  the  body 
possesses  a  distinct  organization  of  nerves  for  dis- 
tinct purposes,  as  sympathy,  feeling,  and  motion,  and 
all  the  frame  does  not  act  together  in  feeling  and  vo- 
lition, something  besides  the  body  must  exist  and 
operate.  And  it  is  mind  which  enables  the  man  not 
only  to  contrive,  but  to  execute.  Without  it,  how 
useless;  with  it,  when  under  the  power  of  disease.*, 
how  injurious,  were  the  hand !  But  when  mind  is 
in  healthy  play,  much  may  be  effected  by  one  hand, 
or  even  when  the  hands  are  never  possessed  or  lost. 
On  its  due  exercise  the  elevation  of  man  is  instru- 
mental ly  and  entirely  dependent. 

Inferior  creatures  are  endowed  with  an  amazing 
power.  We  stand  astonished  and  confounded  at  the 
phenomena  oi'  instinct.  But  that  power  is  at  once 
perlected. 

"  The  winged  inhibitanta  of  Parrdiao 
Wm'o  their  iirtit  iieats  ;.«  curiuusly  niid  well 
As  ihe  wocid-minalrels  of  our  ovil  d^y." 

In  the  first  exercise  of  instinct,  the  comb  of  the 
))ee,  the  habitation  of  the  beaver,  and  the  web  of  the 
spider,  like  the  nest  of  the  bird,  were  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. The  dog,  or  the  elephant,  justly  renowned 
lor  sagacity,  could  not  by  any  effort  be  taught  to  fa- 
bricate or  use  the  simplest  implements.  But  man  is 
destined  to  progression.  Not  only  may  he  be  raised 
from  a  savage  state  to  the  elevation  of  civilized  life, 
but  urged  forward  from  that  position  through  a  ca- 
reer at  indefinite  advancement.  "Onwards!  On- 
wards!" is  the  characteristic  motto  of  humanity. 
And  hence,  while  man  has  a  hand  to  bo  directed  by 


his  mind,  he  has  a  mind  on  which  circurasiant'e^ 
operate ;  and  of  these  art  is  the  offspring.  Sometiffie> 
it  evinces  only  a  slight  or  transient  stimulus;  at 
others,  the  stimulus  is  powerful  and  continuous.  A» 
invention  consists  in  new  combinations,  its  exerelM- 
will  be  inconsiderable  when  the  mind  has  only  few 
objects  to  combine,  and  proportionately  great  whtn 
buch  objects  are  numerous.  In  .savage  life,  inventioa 
flags — its  exercise  is  rare ;  but  it  is  frequent  in  a 
highly  civilized  condition.  The  history  of  the  artdi, 
therefore,  is  that  of  man's  physical  and  intellect u&l 
progress.  One  art  rises  after  another  before  our 
view,  as  the  successive  memorials  of  a  triumphal 
course.  Who  can  describe  by  anticipation  the  ap- 
propriate inhignia  of  man's  ultimate  achievements' 

11.  The  Hunter. 

In  accomplishing  our  present  purpose,  we  ^hii 
glance  at  man  in  exceedingly  diversified  circum- 
stances. The  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  fowls  o(  tb 
air  and  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  taking  oi 
fish  from  the  waters,  for  example,  were  early  meaos 
of  obtaining  sustenance  to  which  the  human  raiv 
must  have  had  recourse.  Long  before  hmiiing  be- 
came a  sport,  such  employments  were  necessarily  a 
prime  basiness  of  life.  Men  muit^t,  therefore,  have 
soon  invented  ond  constructed  a  net;  the  Hebrew 
name  of  which,  signifying  "to  shut  up,"  suggiei-t-* 
that  it  arose  from  the  net  being  contrived  to  iucIoh- 
the  prey.  Nets  were  used  in  taking  birds  in  dirtanl 
times,  to  an  extent  of  which  we  can  now  form  i<o 
adequate  conception.  Of  clap-nets  there  were  seve- 
ral kinds,  but  the  most  common  consisted  of  two 
sides  or  frames,  over  which  the  net- work  wis 
spread.  At  one  end  was  a  short  net,  which  ih'^ 
fowlers  fastened  to  a  bush,  or  a  cluster  of  reeds,  and 
at  the  other  end  one  of  considerable  length,  wbicli 
being  pulled  as  soon  as  the  birds  were  seen  feedii;^ 
in  the  areu  within,  the  two  sides  instantly  collapscii. 
According  to  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  the  nets  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  very  similar  to  those  stii] 
used  in  Europe,  except  that  they  were  usually  of  a 
larger  size.  From  these,  it  is  probable  that  tbr 
fishing-nets  of  the  Hebrews  did  not  materially  dirter 
Indeed,  the  nets  and  the  fishers  of  Egypt  are  inc»\v 
than  once  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  and  we  know  thai 
the  common  fis>hing-nets  of  this  i)eop!e  are  of  a  lot):; 
form,  with  floats  on  the  upper  and  weights  on  the 
lower  side. 

At  the  present  day,  the  Arabs,  knowing  that  the 
birds  become  fatigued  and  languid  after  having  l>con 
put  up  two  or  three  times,  hastily  run  in  upon  ihem, 
and  knock  them  down  with  their  bludgeons.  Thry 
also  frequently  use  a  net,  placing  within  it  a  ca<re 
containing  some  tame  birds,  that  by  their  chirpinsr 
and  calling  they  may  bring  down  others ;  a  mcnle  by 
which  numbers  of  these  creatures  are  and  have  betru 
destroyed.  Other  devices  are,  moreover,  adopted, 
which  may,  most  probably,  be  traced  to  a  very  re- 
mote date. 

In  hunting,  a  space  of  considemble  size  was  some- 
times inclosed  with  nets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water- 
brooks  to  which  animals  rehired  in  themoroiogiiiid 
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evening.  Here  the  huntere  anxiously  waited,  taking 
precautions  for  observing  them  unseen;  sometimes 
driving  them  into  the  nets,  and  at  others  inclosing 
the  prey.  On  other  occasions  smaller  nets,  when 
employed  in  a  smaller  space,  proved  equally  effec- 
tive, or  Esau  we  read,  in  patriarchal  times,  as  being 
engaji^ed  in  the  chase.  Impelled  by  the  ardor  of  his 
spirit  to  seek  in  the  toils,  adventures,  and  perils  of 
hunting,  not  only  his  occupation  but  his  sustenance, 
he  appears  to  have  gained  high  repute  by  his  daring 
and  his  skill.  And  yet  the  weapons  he  employed 
were  very  simple ;  for  his  aged  father,  when  he  longed 
for  venison,  told  Esau  to  take  his  "  quiver  and  his 
bow,"  that  it  might  be  obtained.  To  these,  however, 
great  power  may  be  given.  How  much  do  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  North  American  continent  owe  to 
these  weapons ! 

HI.  ToMtoral  lift. 

Other  means  of  subsistence  are  observable  in  the 
primitive  condition  of  man.  Such  are  those  of  Pas- 
toral Life.  Abel,  the  second  son  of  Adam,  was  '*a 
keeper  of  sheep;"  Jabal,  a  descendant  of  Cain,  a  son 
of  Lamech  and  Adah,  is  described  as  '•  the  father  of 
such  as  dwell  in  tents  and  have  cattle;"  thus  inti- 
mating that  he  was  the  first  who  adopted  that  nomade 
life,  which  is  still  followed  by  numerous  Arab  and 
Tartar  tribes  in  Asia.  Tn  primitive  times,  some 
branches  of  the  human  family  tended  their  flocks  and 
herds  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  its  tributary 
streams;  while,  during  succeeding  ages,  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  followed  the  ^ame  employment 
amidst  the  fertile  pastures  of  Canaan. 

The  Oriental  shepherd  and  his  family,  just  as  their 
remotest  ancestors  did,  occasionally  take  up  their 
abode  in  caves,  with  which  some  parts  of  the  East 
abound.  So  capacious  are  some  of  these  caverns  as 
to  admit  the  master  and  the  whole  of  his  property. 
In  times  of  great  peril,  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
villages  retire,  with  their  wives  and  children,  their 
flocks  and  herds,  into  these  dark  recesses;  which 
have  served  as  an  a.sylum  for  those  exposed  to  danger 
or  tyranny,  from  time  immemorial.  Some  of  the 
caves  of  Syria  are  a.<icribed  chiefly  to  the  erosive 
effect  oX  limestone  rocks  charged  with  free  carbonic 
acid;  but  others  are  more  artificial,  consisting  of  na- 
tural fissures  enlarged  or  modified  for  some  particular 
purpose.  Of  this  we  are  reminded  as  we  read,  that 
"  because  of  the  Midianites,  the  children  of  Israel 
made  them  the  dens  which  are  in  the  moimtains,  and 
caves,  and  strongholds;"  and  many  excavations 
formed  by  human  hands  are  described  by  Oriental 
travelers. 

But  there  was  a  continual  migration  of  ancient 
tribes,  of  which  we  have  still  mementos : 

"  The  weary  Arabs  roam  from  plain  to  plain, 
Guiding  tho  languid  herd  in  quest  of  food ; 
And  shift  their  little  home's  unoertaia  scene 
With  frequent  fu  re  well :  strangers,  pilgriius  all, 
As  were  their  fathers." 

To  this  mode  of  existence  the  tent  was  peculiarly 
adapted,  consisting  only  at  first,  like  the  common 
Arab  dwellings  of  the  East,  of  a  pole  or  two  in  the 


middle,  with  a  covering  of  skin,  and  afterward  of 
hair-cloth,  which,  though  mean  and  coarse,  effectu- 
ally repels  the  rain  and  the  dew.  The  erection  of 
this  light  and  fragile  habitation  was  only  the  work  of 
a  few  minutes.  No  sooner  was  a  suitable  spot  found 
for  a  halting-place,  than  those  on  whom  that  duty  de- 
volved hastily  unpacked  the  covering,  and  addressed 
themselves  to  the  setting  up  the  pole  which  forms 
the  centre  of  the  house ;  another  party  ran  to  mark 
out  the  space  of  ground  which  it  was  to  cover; 
while  a  third  stood  ready  to  spread  out  the  canopy 
and  tie  its  extremities  to  the  wooden  pins,  which  the 
hands  of  a  fourth  had  just  driven  into  the  ground  with 
a  huge  mallet.  Tents  were  sometimes,  as  they  are 
still,  of  an  oblong  figure,  supported,  according  to 
their  size,  by  one  or  more  pillars,  while  a  curtain  let 
down  occasionally  from  each  of  these  divisions 
turned  the  whole  into  so  many  separate  apartments. 

In  the  coverings  and  curtains  of  the  tent  we  have 
an  exercise  of  art  worthy  of  special  notice.  A  ming- 
ling of  hair,  wool,  or  fur  plaited  together,  and  fas- 
tened down  by  some  natural  threads,  as  hairs  of 
greater  length  than  usual,  blades  of  tough  grass,  or 
other  vegetable  fibres  separated  from  trees  and  plants, 
was  probably  the  fir>tt  advance  toward  such  a  fabric. 
Or  it  might  be  after  the  fashion  of  a  net,  so  early  in 
use,  only  with  meshes  unusually  minute.  Or  hairs 
of  fur,  or  down,  bound  about  the  feet,  to  prevent  in- 
convenience, would  thus  become  pressed  together, 
and  might  suggest  a  somewhat  solid  and  yet  elastic 
fabric.  But  the  idea,  however  obtained,  of  a  cloth- 
like substance  produced  by  fibres  pressed  together, 
would  doubtless  lead  to  efforts  to  produce  it,  and 
here  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  take  their  rise ; 
and  the  coverings  and  curtains  of  the  tent  stand  in 
relation  to  the  dresses  of  the  people. 

An  early  mode  of  provMing  them  would,  doubtless, 
be  to  stretch  a  number  of  long  threads  side  by  side, 
and  then  to  pass  another  alternately  above  and  below 
them,  so  that  with  them  this  thread  might  be  inter- 
woven. The  attempt  made  on  a  large  scale  might 
lead  to  another  on  a  smaller,  and  this  to  others  still 
more  minute.  In  like  manner,  the  primary  use  of 
broad  pieces  might  suggest  the  employment  of  nar- 
rower ones,  till  ^mall  fibres  were  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  A  mat-mantle  was  usually  worn  by  the 
secondary  chiefs  of  the  South  Sea  islands  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  European  clothing.  This  article  was 
carefully  prepared  from  the  hibiscus  bark ;  that  of 
the  young  shoots  being  preferred,  which  having  been 
slit  into  shreds,  were  woven  at  the  top  by  the  hand 
with  singular  neatness;  and  the  sight  of  one  of  these 
mat-mantles  in  the  British  National  Museum,  may 
well  suggest  similar  processes  as  passed  through  in 
times  of  primitive  simplicity. 

The  Oriental  shepherd  is,  at  the  present  day,  very 
simply  attired,  as  were  those  of  patriarchal  times. 
He  puts  on  his  garment,  consisting  of  a  single  piece, 
by  making  his  left  elbow  fast  in  one  of  its  folds,  and 
then  throwing  it  several  times  round  his  body.  Light 
and  easy  in  itself,  it  is  also  a  firm  and  secure  defense, 
well  adapted  to  a  wandering  life ;  preserving  the 
shepherd  from  the  falling  rain,  the  dewy  grass,  the 
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coldness  of  the  season,  or  the  hard  ground  on  which 
he  finds  his  bed.  In  other  instances  he  wears  a  cloak, 
which  is  altogether  shapeless,  resembling  a  square 
sack  with  an  opening  in  front,  and  slit  at  the  sides  to 
let  out  the  arms,  and  which  is  his  sleeping-dress  at 
night.  The  dress  of  the  women  was,  most  probably, 
of  a  lighter  fabric  than  that  of  the  men  in  primitive 
times ;  but  on  it  much  obscurity  rests.  All  accorded, 
however,  with  extreme  simplicity.  Wooden  bowls 
and  dishes,  sacks  made  of  hair-cloth,  and  bottles 
formed  of  a  goat,  kid,  or  calfs  skin,  stripped  off, 
without  an  opening ;  the  apertures  made  by  cutting 
off  the  tail  and  legs  being  sewed  up,  and  when  filled 
tied  about  the  neck,  are  still  the  principal  furniture 
of  an  Eastern  shepherd's  tent.  A  rod  or  stafl',  an  ox- 
goad,  a  sling,  a  bow,  a  javelin,  are,  at  the  same  time, 
all  his  implements  and  weapons. 

To  provide  water  for  the  flock  is  a  duty  of  the  first 
importance.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  from  the 
living  fountain  and  the  flowing  stream ;  but  these  are 
not  always  to  be  found.  Happy  is  the  shepherd, 
then,  who  sees  in  the  expanse  before  him  the  clear 
waters  of  a  pool  or  lake,  at  which  his  flocks  and 
herds  may  eagerly  slake  their  thirst.  But  thes^e  may 
fail  to  be  enjoyed ;  what  appeared  to  be  water  may 
prove  to  be  only  the  mirage — emblem  of  forbidden 
pleasures,  exciting  hope  to  entail  only  bitter  disap- 
pointment. There  remains,  then,  but  one  alterna- 
tive—to dig  a  well ;  a  process  indispensable  in  the 
earliest  days  of  human  history.  The  well  was  oflen 
covered  with  a  great  stone,  which  being  removed, 
the  person  descended  some  steps  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  on  his  return  poured  into  a  trough  that 
which  he  had  brought  up.  But  as  this  could  only 
be  applicable  when  the  well  was  not  deep,  other  con- 
trivances still  employed  in  the  East,  and  some  oC 
which  oppear  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  must 
have  been  of  high  antiquity.  "  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing 
to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep,"  were  words 
wh^ch  give  additional  probability  to  this  supposition. 
The  shadoof,'  consisting  of  a  tapering  lever,  un- 
equally balanced  upon  an  upright  body,  and  from  the 
5mall  end  of  which  the  bucket  is  suspended  by  a 
rope,  has  long  been  the  most  simple  and  common 
of  all  the  machines  employed  to  raise  water  in  the 
East. 

In  pastoral  regions  we  have  the  art  of  music  in  its 
primitive  form.  To  Mercury  the  invention  of  the 
pipe  was  ascribed  in  pagan  mythology;  and  with  this 
rustic  instrument  the  shepherd  often  amused  and 
solaced  his  leisure  hours.  Apollo  was  celebrated  as 
the  inventor  of  the  harp;  and  the  hand  of  the  shep- 
herd frequently  swept  its  strings  while  he  rested 
with  his  flocks  at  noontide,  or  watched  and  guarded 
them  during  the  lonely  hours  of  the  night.  For  his 
skill  on  this  instrument  the  son  of  Jesse  was  distin- 
guished in  early  life  among  the  shepherds  of  Pales- 
tine. In  the  antediluvian  age,  however,  Jubal  lived 
— "  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  or- 
gan ;"  the  one  being,  probably,  a  kind  of  lyre,  and  the 
other  a  bundle  of  reeds. 

*'  Thus  miiaic'a  ompire  in  the  nonl  began : 
The  first-born  poet  ruled  the  first-born  man." 


IV.  Agriculture. 

Agriculture  is  an  art  which  has  ever  been  a  source 
both  of  the  necessaries  a^d  conveniences  of  life. 
Moses,  following  the  example  of  the  Eg>'ptians, 
made  it  the  basis  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  he  ap- 
portioned to  every  citizen  a  certain  quantity  of  land, 
and  gave  him,  not  only  the  right  of  tilling  it  himself, 
but  also  of  transmitting  it  to  his  heirs.  The  custom 
of  marking  the  boundaries  of  lands  by  stones,  which 
had  prevailed  in  earlier  times,  he  perpetuated  by  an 
express  law;  and  against  him  who  removed  them 
without  authority  a  curse  was  denounced.  Joshua 
divided  the  whole  country,  of  which  he  had  taken 
possession,  among  the  individual  Hebrews,  runninj^ 
it  out  with  the  aid  of  a  *<  measuring  line." 

The  occupation  of  the  husbandman  was  held  in 
honor,  not  only  for  the  profits  it  brought,  but  from  its 
being  supported  and  protected  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  State ;  security  being  an  indispensable 
element  of  human  prog^ss.  All  who  were  not  set 
apart  for  sacred  duties,  as  the  priests  and  leviies, 
were  regarded  by  the  laws,  and  were,  in  fact,  agri* 
culturalisls.  It  is  true  that  the  rich  and  the  noble 
did  not  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  their  infe- 
riors; but  none  were  so  distinguished  as  to  disdain 
the  culture  of  the  soil.  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat 
was  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  when 
Elijah  passed  by  and  cast  his  mantle  upon  him.  Of 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  it  was  said — "  He  loved  hu^- 
bandry."  And  it  became  natural  to  speak  of  a  man, 
engaging  in  the  highest  and  noblest  service,  as  "put- 
ting his  hand  to  the  plough."  ' 

This  implement  was  at  first  extremely  simple,  the 
turning  up  of  the  soil  being  eflTected  by  means  of  i 
sharp  sticks.  The  plough,  strictly  so  called,  as  ob-  i 
served  by  many  recent  travelers,  is  generally  a  , 
branch,  or  small  tree,  cut  below  the  bifurcation ;  the  | 
share  is  of  wood,  and  the  point  of  iron.  As  the  bus-  i 
bandman  guides  the  plough,  he  carries  a  rod,  armed  | 
at  the  extremity  with  a  sharp  piece  of  iron,  with 
which  he  clears  away  the  weeds  from  the  share  of 
his  implement,  or  goads  his  oxen.  So  light  is  the 
whole  apparatus,  that  he  has  to  press  hardly  on  it  in 
the  upturning  of  the  foil ;  and  he  often  carries  his 
plough  home  on  his  shoulder  on  returning  from  the 
fields  at  night.  The  only  harrow  seems  to  have  been 
a  thick  clump  of  wood,  borne  down  by  a  weight,  or 
a  man  sitting  upon  it,  and  drawn  by  oxen,  over  the 
ploughed  field :  the  same  which  the  Egyptians  u$e 
at  the  present  time.  In  this  way  the  turfs  were, 
and  still  are,  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  fields 
leveled. 

In  harvest,  the  Hebrews  used  the  sickle,  so  that 
the  stubble  remained  in  the  earth.  The  crop?*,  when 
bound  in  bundles,  were  conveyed  by  hand,  on  bea«ts 
of  burden,  or  in  wagons,  to  the  th^e^hing-floo^. 
This  was  in  some  elevated  part  of  the  field,  and  Vf9S 
nothing  more  than  a  circular  space  thirty  or  fortf 
paces  m  diameter,  where  the  ground  had  been  level- 
ed and  beaten  down.  At  first  the  grain  was  thrashed 
with  sticks ;  but  afterward  this  mode  was  adopted 
only  in  respect  to  the  lesser  kinds  of  grain,  and  in 
beating  out  small  quantities.    At  a  later  period,  it 
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was  trodden  out  by  the  hoofs  of  oxen,  as  it  is  in  the 
East  to  this  day. 

These  allusions  to  agricultural  pursuits  recall  to 
the  mind  the  words  of  the  prophet — 

*'  Give  ye  ear,  and  hear  my  voice ;  hearken,  and  hear  my 
speech. 

Doth  the  plonghm^in  plough  all  day  to  sow  ?  Doth  he  open 
and  break  the  clods  ot  his  ground? 

When  he  hnth  mido  pLiin  the  face  thereof, 

Doth  he  not  cost  abroad  the  fitches,  and  scatter  the  cum- 
luio, 

And  cast  in  the  prinoifinl  wheat,  and  the  appointed  bnrley, 
and  the  rye.  in  their  place  ? 

For  his  Gi)d  aoth  instruct  him  to  discretion,  and  doth 
teach  him. 

For  the  fitches  are  not  threshed  with  a  threshing  instrn- 
ment, 

Neitlier  is  a  cart-wheel  tnrned  about  upon  the  cummin; 

But  tiie  fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a  staff,  and  the  cummin 
^vith  a  rod. 

Bread-corn  is  bruised ;  because  he  will  not  ever  be  thresh- 
ing it, 

Nor  break  it  with  the  wheel  of  his  cart,  nor  bruise  it  with 
bis  horsemen. 

This  also  cometh  forth  from  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

Which  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  work- 
ing." 

Isaiah  mentions  four  ways  of  threshing :  the  staff 
or  flail,  which  was  used  for  the  smaller  seeds ;  the 
drag,  ibrmed  of  strong  planks,  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  made  rough  with  stones  or  iron;  the 
cart,  having  wheels  furnished  with  iron  edges  or 
teeth ;  and  the  feet  of  oxen  driven  over  the  corn 
when  laid  on  the  lioor.  The  grain  was  winnowed 
by  being  thrown  against  the  wind  with  a  shovel. 

The  traditions  of  ancient  times  ascribe  many  of  its 
arts  to  the  visions  and  instructions  of  superior  beings. 
Among  these  Mands  forth  with  special  prominence 
the  legend  of  "  the  fire-bringiug  Prometheus,''  as 
depicted  by  .^ilschylus  with  extraordinary  power. 
He  appears  chained  to  the  mountains  of  Caucasus ; 
and  why  is  he  thus  doomed  to  suffering?  For  dis- 
obedience to  the  power  that  rules  the  world,  in  be- 
stowing fire  on  the  human  race.  "  Laboring  for  the 
people,"  and  intent  on  giviog  them  **  all-working 
fire,"  it  ia  to  restrain  him  from  ''his  man-loving  turn 
of  mind,"  that  he  is  cast  forth  from  society,  and  that 
the  far-distant  and  barren  rock  is  his  inexorable  des- 
tiny. 

Uow  man  received  the  gifl  of  fire  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  It  is  a  Moslem  f^le  that  the 
angel  Gabriel  brought  it  to  our  first  parents.  Poetry 
says  that  the  winds  blew  through  the  grove,  that  two 
trees  became  ignited  from  continued  attrition,  and 
that  Adam  i^holding  the  lighted  copse  fled,  turned 
back,  caught  the  glow  of  the  flame,  and  then  tried 
various  means  to  obtain  it.  Again,  it  tells  us  that  a 
fiint-shafi,  aimed  at  a  beast,  ground  against  a  rock, 
and  elicited  sparks  oi  fire,  which  led  Adam  to  rub 
stones  together  over  dry  leaves,  while  Eve  gently 
cherished  the  kindling  flame.  More  than  one  an- 
cient people  ascribe  it  to  the  rubbing  of  two  pieces 
of  wood  together,  a  practice  still  adopted  among  bar- 
barous tribes.  But  however  this  might  be,  fire  must 
have  been  possessed  in  earliest  times  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  human  food,  as  well  as  for  the  practice  of 
those  arts  which  are  ascrihable  to  the  fatherhood  of 
Tubal-Cain. 

The  presence  of  the  metals,  and  particularly  iron, 


must  have  become,  in  various  ways,  too  obvious  to 
allow  the  art  of  smelting  the  ores  to  have  remained 
long  undiscovered.  The  detection  of  virgin  frag- 
ments, or  the  accidental  effect  of  fires  on  the  more 
fusible  ores,  accounts  at  once  for  the  strange  fictions 
which  existed  among  the  ancients  on  this  subject, 
especially  that  of  the  accidental  conflagration  of  a 
forest,  and  the  consequent  fluxion  of  some  of  the 
metal,  from  ores  lying  exposed  on,  or  near  the  sur- 
face. It  is  a  natural  conjecture,  that  in  a  little  time 
afler  the  deluge,  and  long  before  the  earth  could  have 
been  peopled  by  the  posterity  of  Noah,  a  large  part 
of  it  must  have  become  covered  with  wood.  Its  re- 
moval from  many  spots  would,  therefore,  be  indis- 
pensable. Now,  the  most  obvious  method  of  clear- 
ing any  space  from  wood  is  the  setting  it  on  fire : 
and  as  in  the  most  mineral  countries  there  are  veins 
of  metallic  ores  lying  contiguous  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  these  being  fused  while  the  woods  grow- 
ing over  them  were  burning,  might  have  suggested 
the  flrst  idea  of  the  process  of  smelting.  To  adopt  a 
poet's  notion — 

"  Thus  powerful  gold  first  rnised  its  lofty  head. 
And  brass,  and  silver,  and  ignoble  lend : 
When  shady  woods  on  lofty  mountains  grown. 
Felt  Bcorchmg  fires,  whether  from  thunder  thrown. 
Or  else  by  men's  design  the  flames  arose — 
W^hatever  'twas  that  gave  these  flames  their  birth, 
Which  burnt  the  towering  trees  and  scorched  the  earth ; 
Hot  streams  of  silver,  gold,  and  load,  and  brass. 
As  nature  gave  a  hollow,  proper  place, 
Descended  down,  and  formed  a  glittering  mass." 

Nor  is  this  merely  a  poetic  Action :  it  is  sustained 
by  the  testimony  of  many  ancient  historians,  who 
speak  of  silver  and  other  metals  being  melted  out  ot 
the  earth,  during  the  burning  of  the  woods  on  the 
loAy  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  A  similar  circumstance  is 
said  to  have  happened  at  Croatia,  not  two  centuries 
ago.  A  large  mass  of  mixed  metal,  composed  ot 
copper,  iron,  tin,  and  silver,  was  fluxed  during'  the 
conflagration  of  a  wood  which  was  accidentally  set 
on  fire. 

The  structure  and  use  of  the  bellows  may  be  traced 
to  a  very  remote  period.  Rosellini  exhibits  it,  as  it 
was  employed  in  ancient  Thebes.  Men  appear  heat- 
ing a  vessel  over  a  charcoal  fire,  to  each  side  of  which 
is  applied  a  pair  of  bellows  worked  by  the  feet,  each 
operator  standing  upon  and  pressing  them  alternatel^Fr 
while  he  pulls  up  the  exhausted  skin  by  a  string 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  In  one  representation, 
the  man  has  left  the  bellows,  which  are  raised  as  if 
full  of  air,  and  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  valve. 
The  common  bellows,  made  of  two  boards  joined 
together  by  a  piece  of  leather,  was  known  very  early 
to  the  Greeks.  How  serviceable  this  machine  would 
be  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  will  be  at  once  percep- 
tible. 

Wool,  in  its  native  whiteness,  was  peculiarly 
suited  for  clothing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Israel- 
ites, whose  economy  required  so  many  sprinklings 
and  cleansings.  This  substance  was  used  for  gar- 
ments, both  by  those  of  humbler  and  of  higher 
grade,  until  accompanied  or  superseded  by  other 
fabrics. 

Among  the  wild  flowers  of  our  rural  districts,  the 
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eye  is  sometimes  attracted — for  example— -by  the 
Wue  flowers  of  the  flax-plaat.  This  veg-etable  pro- 
duct is  so  little  aflected  by  soil  and  climate,  that  one 
species,  with  all  its  characteristics  unaltered,  flour- 
ishes in  the  cold  as  well  as  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  globe.  There  is  scarcely  a  plant,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  corn-plants,  which  can  be  regarded  as  of 
more  service  to  mankind  than  the  flax.  Its  free  use 
in  ancient  Egypt  is  abundantly  proved,  while  many 
representations  are  extant  of  the  various  processes 
through  which  it  passed.  One  of  these  is  found  in  a 
very  ancient  tomb  at  Beni  Hassan,  in  Middle  Egypt. 
On  the  right  is  seen  a  boiler,  an  irregularly-shaped 
vessel.  The  hieroglyphic  inscription  means,  "  The 
boiling  of  the  knot,  bundle  of  flax."  The  three  men 
who  complete  the  picture  are  beating  the  flax-stalks, 
thus  prepared,  with  wooden  mallets,  in  order  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  outer  skin.  The  hieroglyphic  mscrip- 
tion  above  reads,  "  Pickling,  or  hackling  the  thread 
of  the  knot  of  flax.'' 

In  some  of  the  ancient  statues,  Minerva  is  repre- 
sented with  a  distafl",  to  intimate  that  she  taught  our 
progenitors  the  art  of  spinning.  The  Egyptians  as- 
cribe this  gift  to  Isis  ;  and  tho  Mohammedans  to  a 
son  ot  Japhet.  In  all  countries,  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  distafl'  was  accompanied  by  the  spindle. 
The  material  employed — being  duly  prepared — was 
rolled  into  a  ball,  loose  enough  for  the  flbres  to  be 
easily  drawn  out  by  the  hands  of  the  spinner.  Into 
the  ball  the  upper  part  of  the  distafl*  was  thrust, 
while  the  lower  was  held  in  the  left  hftnd  under  the 
left  arm,  so  as  to  be  most  convenient  for  the  process. 
The  fibres  were  drawn  out,  and  at  the  same  time 
spirally  twisted,  chiefly  by  the  fore-finger  and  thumb 
of  the  right  hand,  and  the  thread  so  produced  was 
wound  on  the  spindle.  The  spindle  was  a  stick  ten 
or  twelve  inches  long,  having  at  the  top  a  slit  or 
catch  in  which  to  fix  the  thread,  so  that  the  weight 
of  the  spindle  might  continually  carry  down  the 
thread  as  it  was  formed.  Its  lower  extremity  was 
inserted  into  a  small  wheel  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal, 
the  use  of  which  was  to  keep  the  spindle  more 
steady,  and  to  promote  its  rotation :  for  the  spinner, 
who  was  commonly  a  female,  every  now  and  then 
twirled  round  the  spindle  with  her  right  hand,  so  as 
to  twist  the  thread  still  more  completely ;  and,  when- 
ever— by  its  continual  prolongation — it  let  down  the 
spindle  to  the  ground,  she  took  it  out  of  the  slit, 
wound  it  upon  the  spindle,  and  having  replaced  the 
thread  in  the  slit,  drew  out  and  twisted  another 
length.  The  Arab  women  twirl  the  spindle  in  the 
same  manner  to  this  day.  A  still  simpler  process  is 
passed  through  by  the  women  of  the  Tartar  tribes. 
They  use  a  reel,  which  is  connected  with  some  silk, 
cotton,  or  wool,  fastened  at  the  girdle.  T^is  reel  is 
spun  round  and  let  fall,  and  as  it  goes  toward  the 
ground  it  spins  out  the  thread ;  when  it  approaches 
the  ground  it  is  taken  up,  the  thread  is  wound  around 
the  reel,  which  is  then  set  spinning  again,  and  so  on, 
till  it  has  acquired  as  much  thread  as  it  can  carry. 
This  may  seem  very  slow  "work,  but  habit  gives  a 
dexterity  of  manipulation  which  renders  it  less  so 
than  would  be  ordinarily  supposed. 


In  ancient  Egypt  great  skill  must  have  beea  ob- 
tained in  spinning.  The  threads  used  for  nets,  for 
instance,  were  remarkable  for  their  fineness.  Pliny 
says,  so  delicate  were  some  of  them  that  a  net  could 
pass  through  a  ring,  and  a  single  person  could  carry 
a  suflicient  number  of  nets  to  surround  a  whole  wood. 
He  tells  us  that  one  ofthe  governors  of  Egypt  had  some 
of  these  nets,  each  string  of  which  conuined  150 
threads ;  and  that  the  Rhodians  preserved  to  his  day, 
in  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  the  remains  of  a  linen 
corslet,  presented  to  them  by  Amaais,  king  of  Egypt, 
the  threads  of  which  were  individually  composed  of 
365  fibres. 

The  tomb  at  Beni  Hassan,  already  referred  to,  sap- 
plies  a  representation  of  ancient  weaving.  The  warp 
is  strained  vertically  on  a  frame,  which  seems  to  be 
attached  by  wooden  tenons  to  the  wall  or  roof  of  the 
dwelling.  Beneath,  the  roller  appears  on  which  the 
web  is  wound.  Two  females,  crouching  in  a  pos- 
ture not  imcommon  in  the  East,  nre  at  work  upon  it. 
The  alternate  threads  ofthe  warp  are  stretched  apart 
by  means  of  two  smooth  sticks,  one  end  of  which  is 
held  by  each  worker.  The  woof  was  then  passed 
by  the  hand  from  one  to  the  other.  The  shuttle  doe» 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  at  that  time.  The 
l)eam  was  introduced  lietween  the  threads,  perhaps 
fixed  at  one  end  by  a  slight  metal  catch ;  and,  when 
thus  fastened,  the  leverage  would  enable  another 
woman  to  press  the  woof  home  with  considerable 
force.  The  beam  must  have  been  withdrawn  and 
re-inserted  at  every  turn  of  the  woof  Exceedingly 
clumsy  as  this  instrument  was,  yet  an  extremely 
beautiful  cloth  was  produced  by  it. 

The  Hebrew  loom  was  most  probably  the  counter- 
part of  those  still  observed  by  our  Eastern  tra\'eler8. 
One  of  them  noticed  its  use  in  Jerusalem,  where  the 
worsted  was  not  worked  in,  but  woven  into  the 
piece,  and  the  pattern  of  the  weaving^  changed,  so 
that  the  color  of  the  thread  was  completely  thrown 
out,  forming  a  triple  fringe,  through  which  the  weft 
could  not  be  seen.  "  In  two  of  our  specimens,"  says 
Mr.  Wilde,  "  we  find  twelve  thick  threads  crossing 
the  piece,  and  the  tassels  tied  exactly  as  they  are  at 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  modem  Irish  linen.  But  the 
slipping  oi  the  weft  is  prevented  by  a  curious  pro- 
cess, performed  by  tying  the  threads  of  the  warp  to- 
gether, so  that  each  is  secured  to  the  thread  at  each 
side  of  it.  This  process  forms  a  slight  ridge  at  the 
end  of  the  piece,  and  is  rather  ornamental.  This 
fringe  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  that  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  make 
fringes  in  the  borders  of  their  garments,  and  that  they 
put  upon  the  fringe  of  the  borders  a  ribbon  of  blue. 
I  have  seen  a  species  of  mummy-cloth  in  Egypt  cof* 
responding  to  this  description  precisely.  Such  was, 
probably,  '  the  hem  ofthe  garment.'  »** 

Many  ofthe  Egyptian  stuff's  presented  various  pat- 
terns worked  in  colors  by  the  loom,  independently 
of  those  produced  by  the  dyeing  or  printing  process, 
and  so  richly  composed,  that  they  vied  with  cloths 
embroidered  by  the  needle.  The  art  of  embroidering 
was  commonly  practiced  by  that  people.  The  Is- 
#  Wildo'a  Travela. 
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raelitee,  when  in  the  wilderoesei  used  the  skill  which 
I  bey  acquired  in  their  captivity,  for  they  made  a  rich 
''  hanging  for  the  door  of  the  tent|  of  blue,  and  purple* 
and  scarlet,  and  tine  twisted  linen  wrought  with 
needlework;"  "a  coat  of  fine  linen"  was  embroi- 
dered for  Aaron  ;  and  his  girdle  was  "  of  fine-twined 
linen,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  of  needle- 
work." 

In  connection  with  these  manufactures  of  different 
kinds  there  is  a  process  of  great  interest ;  it  it»  that  of 
bleaching:  for  cloth  washed  and  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air  assume  an  unwonted  whiteness.  Wo  are  in 
ip:uorance  as  to  the  origin  of  this  process ;  but,  in 
.Home  way  or  other,  a  certain  degree  of  putrid  fer- 
mentation was  observed  to  carry  otf  coloring  matter 
from  vegetable  fibres.  The  practice  must  therefore 
have  arisen  of  macerating  cloth  in  water  mixed  with 
putrescent  animal  matter,  which  has  continued  to  the 
f>refent  day  from  the  earliest  times.  The  secret  was 
also  found  out  by  many  nations  of  antiquity,  that 
neuron,  the  nitre  of  Scripture,  combined  with  and 
carried  off  the  coloring  matter  with  which  cloth  is 
stained  ;  and  the  substance  is  still  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  According  to  Pliny,  the  ancient  Gauls 
knew  the  use  of  a  lixivium  formed  from  the  ashes  of 
l>urnt  vegetables  as  a  detergent,  and  also  how  to 
combine  it  with  oil  so  as  to  form  a  soap.  In  one  of 
the  tombs  of  Egypt  we  have  a  representation,  as  the 
hieroglyphic  inscription  denotes,  of  the  washing  or 
fulling  of  cloth.  One  man  is  seen  rubbing  the  fabric 
ill  a  vessel  containing  some  liquid,  and  another  is 
siutkiog  it  out,  preparing  it  for  the  next  process, 
which  is  of)en  depicted — its  being  well  wrung 
out,  stretched  lengthwise,  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
air. 

Another  process  of  great  importance  is  that  of  dye- 
ing. It  is  based  on  the  natural  attract  iveneiis  of  color. 
How  oAen  is  the  inlant*s  eye  first  caught  by  some 
bright  hue !  The  blue  sky  and  the  verdant  carpet  of 
nature  have  a  loveliness  for  all ;  while  these,  with 
the  roseate  tints  of  the  morning,  the  golden  sheen  oC 
noon,  and  the  rich,  empurpled  dyes  of  evening,  have 
furnished  epithets  freely  lavished  on  the  topics  they 
have  adorned,  by  the  poets  of  every  age.  Even  He- 
rodotus says  of  a  nation  on  the  borders  of  the  Cas- 
pjan — "  They  have  trees  whose  leaves  possess  a  most 
yiugolar  property ;  they  beat  them  to  powder,  and 
then  steep  them  in  water :  this  forms  a  dye,  with 
which  they  paint  on  their  garments  figures  of  animals. 
The  impression  is  so  very  strong  that  it  cannot  be 
washed  out :  it  appears  to  be  interwoven  with  the 
cloth,  and  wears  as  long  as  the  garment."  Strabo, 
ill  his  account  of  the  Indians,  mentions  on  the  author- 
ity oTNearchus  the  various  and  beautiful  dyes  with 
which  their  cloths  were  figured.  Pliny  says  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  they  began  by  painting  on  white 
cloth  with  certain  drugs,  which  in  themselves  pos- 
sessed no  color,  but  had  the  property  of  attracting  or 
absorbing  coloring  matters.  That  these  cloths  were 
aAerward  inunersed  in  a  heated  dyeing  liquor  of  a 
uniform  color,  and  yet  when  removed  from  it  soon 
at\er,  they  were  found  to  be  stained  with  indelible 
colon,  differing  from  one  another  according  to  the 


nature  of  the  drugs  that  had  been  applied  to  diflerent 

parts  of  the  stuff. 

Purple  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  color  of  high 

repute.    Moses,  under  Divine  instruction,  used  pur- 

pie  stuffs  for  the  furnit  ure  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  dress 

of  the  high-priest.    Purple  raiment  was  worn  by  the 

kings  of  Midian;  and  a  garment  of  fine  linen  and 

purple  was  given  to  a  favorite  by  the  Monarch  Abas- 

uerus,  whose  palace  was  furnished  with  curtains  of 

this  color,  on  a  pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and  white 

marble.    The  Jews  made  a  decree  that  Simon  should 

wear  purple  and  gold,  in  token  that  he  was  their 

chief  magistrate ;  and  that  none  of  the  people  should 

wear  purple  or  a  buckle  of  gold,  without  his  express 

permission.    And  Homer  thus  describes  a  king — 

<«  In  ample  mode, 
A  robe  of  military  purple  flowed  o'or  all  hit  fruiue/' 

There  is  a  story  that  the  celebrated  Tyrian  dye  was 
discovered  by  accident.  A  dog  having  broken  one 
ofthe  shells  of  the  rock-whelk,  stained  his  mouth 
with  the  color  it  contains,  and  thus  led  to  the  exam- 
ination of  this  mollusc.  It  was  then  found  that  near 
to  the  head,  and  lying  in  a  little  furrow,  is  a  white 
vein,  yielding  the  beautiful  purple  tint  which  was 
long  so  highly  esteemed. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  such  processes  as  that 
of  dyeing  could  only  be  conducted  in  an  advanced 
stale  of  society ;  but  to  this  it  is  not  exclusively  coo- 
fined.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  even  during  the  cap- 
tivity in  Egypt,  the  Luraelitish  women  became  ac- 
quainted with  them.  For  scarcely  had  they  entered 
the  wilderness  than  we  hear  that  '*  the  wise-hearted 
among  them"  did  not  only  ^'  spin  with  their  hands," 
but  "brought  that  which  they  had  spun,  both  of 
blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,"  as  well  as  •'  of 
fine  linen." 

We  even  find  another  process  analogous  to  dyeing, 
in  circumstances  in  which  we  should  not  expect  it 
to  be  discovered.  In  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea  elegant  small  ferns  grow  in  abundance, 
and  with  these  the  native  women  impress  figures,  in 
divers  colors,  upon  their  cloth — ^literally,  a  method 
of  printing,  which  is  but  one  remove  below  the 
boasted  invention  of  the  Chinese,  by  means  of  en- 
graven blocks,  before  the  art  was  discovered  in  Eu- 
rope.  Its  resemblance  to  calico  printing  is  even 
more  striking.  For  the  old  method,  still  continued 
for  certain  parts  of  the  work,  were  by  blocks  of 
sycamore,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  pattern  was 
cut  in  relief,  in  the  common  method  of  wood  en- 
graving. 

Vessels  to  hold  water  would  be  an  early  require- 
ment of  the  human  race.  The  shells  of  some  vege- 
table productions,  as  those  of  gourds  and  the  larger 
kinds  of  nuts,  would  readily  occur  to  the  mind  as 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  skins  of  animals  taken 
in  the  chase  would  form  another  resource.  The 
bowls  and  dishes  of  the  common  Arabs  are,  and  have 
been,  made  of  wood  ;  but,  for  their  production,  some 
tools  must  be  possessed,  as  well  as  some  dexterity 
in  their  use.  It  is  a  sing^ular  practice  of  some  tribes 
to  cast  stones  made  hot  into  the  fluids  contained  in 
wooden  bowls,  in  order  to  raise  their  temperature ; 
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but  the  discovery  that  certain  subatances  could  be 
made  to  resist  the  action  of  fire  would  at  once  cause 
them  to  have  the  preference.  Who  made  the  dis- 
covery— ^ihc  brickmaker  or  the  potter — ^we  have  no 
means  of  knowing. 

The  art  of  the  potter  was  especially  necessary  at 
an  early  period,  from  the  scarcity  of  fuel  in  some 
parts  of  the  £a«t.  Hence  we  are  told  of  people 
"  who  make  in  their  tents  a  hole  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  deep)  wherein  they  put  their  earthen  pipkins  or 
pots,  with  the  meat  within,  closed  up,  so  that  they 
are  in  the  turf  above  the  middle.  Three-fourth  parts 
thereof  they  lay  about  with  stones,  and  the  fourth 
part  of  which  is  left  open,  through  which  they  throw 
in  their  dried  dung,  which  burns  immediately,  and 
gives  so  great  a  heat,  that  the  pot  groweth  so  hot  as 
if  it  had  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  lighted  coal-heup ; 
so  that  they  boil  their  meat  with  a  little  fire,  quicker 
than  we  do  ours  with  a  great  one  on  our  hearths." 
As  the  Israelites  must  have  had  as  much  occasion  to 
be  sparing  of  their  fuel  as  any  people,  and  especially 
while  journeying  in  the  wilderness,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  they  must  have  had  some  such  practice. 
It  is  certain  that  we  read  in  the  Levitical  law  of 
"  ranges  of  pots,"  thus  showing  their  use  at  that  pe- 
riod.   It  t>ecame  still  more  familiar  in  af^er  times. 

"I  went  down,"  says  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  "to 
the  potter's  house,  and  behold  he  wrought  a  work  on 
the  wheels. "  The  name  of  the  inventor  of  this  sim- 
ple, yet  effective  machine,  hasJieen  lost  for  ages,  if 
indeed  it  was  ever  made  known.  It  consists  merely 
ol'two  wheels  or  round  plates  placed  horizontally,  to 
which  a  rotary  motion  is  given.  If,  then,  on  the 
upper  one  be  heaped  a  mass  oi  clay,  it  is  evident  that 
a  tendency  to  a  centrifugal  motion  will  be  given  to 
it,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  acJion  of  the  pot- 
ter's fingers,  in  forming  out  of  the  rude  lump  what- 
ever vessel  he  pleases.  With  his  thumbs  separated 
from  the  fingers,  and  held  on  the  clay  as  it  revolves, 
the  rapid  motion  will  enable  him  readily  to  mould  a 
hollow  vessel. 

Of  earthenware,  jars  and  drinking-vessels  were 
chiefly  made  ;  and,  it  {•*  probable,  from  the  unvary- 
ing character  of  Eastern  customs,  that  they  had  the 
same  shapes  as  those  still  in  use.  Vessels  formed  of 
clay  hardened  by  the  sun,  of  a  globular  shape,  and 
large  at  the  mouth,  not  unlike  the  vitriol-bottles  used 
in  this  country,  but  somewhat  smaller,  have  been 
obiterved  by  modern  travelers  as  borne  by  females 
going  down  to  the  well  to  fetch  water;  while  their 
resemblance  to  the  vessels  used  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana  in  Galilee  was  exceedingly  interesting. 

In  Egypt  and  Western  Asia  the  inhabitants  have 
in  common  use  vessels  of  porous  clay,  lightly  baked, 
and  rather  thin  in  proportion  to  the  size  o£  the  ves- 
sels. The  water  they  hold  constantly  oozes  through 
the  minute  pores  of  the  vessel,  forming  a  thick  dew 
or  moisture  on  the  outer  surface,  the  rapid  evapora- 
tion of  which  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  vessel 
and  of  the  water  also  much  below  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, so  that  the  iuhabitHnts  enjoy  a  perfectly  cool ' 
and  refreshing  draught.  The  vessel  forms,  at  the 
same  time,  a  most  eflectual  filter.    The  work  of  the 


potter  continues  to  be,  as  it  was,  extensive  in  tlie 
East.  The  people  are  accustomed  to  break  iheir 
earthen  vessels  when  they  become  defiled,  just  as 
they  were  required  to  do  under  the  Levitical  law. 

V.  Settlers  in  towns. 

While,  however,  these  various  branches  of  art 
were  advancing  with  greater  or  lesser  speed,  while 
the  number  of  the  people  was  increasing,  a  divi:<ioa 
of  property  arose,  and  the  desire  was  naturally  kin- 
dled in  the  bosom  ot  families  to  dwell  apart :  a  dis- 
satisfaction would  therefore  arise  with  the  tent,  and 
an  effort  be  made  to  collect  other  materials,  and  to 
construct  separate  and  more  durable  dwellings.  la 
the  time  of  Job,  and  probably  for  ages  aOerward,  the 
houses  oi  all  ranks  in  the  land  of  Uz  appear  to  bavc' 
been  built  of  mud ;  for  of  some  transgrebsors  hesays— 
"  In  the  dark  they  dig  through  houses  which  they 
had  marked  for  themselves  in  the  day-time."  We 
read  o(  others  who  "dig  through"  houses  "and 
steal ;"  thus  suggesting  to  us  those  clay-buiit  dwell- 
ings, which,  though  not  substantial  like  edifices  ot' 
later  date,  were  still  sufficiently  so  to  require  that  be 
should  dig  through  them  who  would  gain  a  forcible 
entrance. 

On  men  determining  to  become  settlers  in  town::, 
more  stable  materials  were  rendered  available.  The 
manufacture  of  bricks  ascends  to  the  earliest  time  of 
historical  record.  The  first  building  of  which  there 
is  any  mention  after  the  deluge  is  the  Tower  of  Ba- 
bel. Considerable  progress  appears  to  have  beeu 
made,  not  only  in  this  but  the  city  before  "the  coa- 
fusion  of  tongues' '  took  place.  It  is  expressly  stated 
that  well-burned  brick  was  used,  instead  of  stone,  in 
these  structures,  and  that  slime,  which  is  generally 
understood  to  be  bitumen,  was  employed  instead  of 
mortar.  Other  edifices  were  reared  from  bricks 
formed  of  earth,  and  then  burned  ia  furnaces  or 
kilns. 

The  manufacture  of  bricks  was  familiar  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.  In  this,  as  is  well  known,  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  greatly  oppressed.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  bricks  they  made  being  mixed  with 
chopped  straw,  renders  it  probable  that  they  were 
not  burned,  but  merely  dried  in  the  sun.  Herodotus 
records  of  Asychis,  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  that 
he  built  a  pyramid  of  bricks,  made  of  the  mud  or  i<iit 
dredged  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Nile.  Ia  one 
compartment  of  a  tomb  in  Thebes  the  whole  process} 
of  brick-making  is  portrayed.  Some  persons  appear 
carrying  the  clay  in  vessels  from  the  field,  others 
beating  it  with  spades,  others  taking  the  bricks  out 
of  the  mould,  and  others  bearing  away  the  dried 
bricks,  making  a  balance  over  their  shoulders  with 
ropes  attached  to  a  beam. 

The  first  effort  of  those  who  would  rear  a  toi^'n 
would  be  to  mark  out  the  extent  of  the  ground  they 
required,  including  not  only  a  desirable  space  for 
building,  but  pasture-lands  for  flocks  and  herds,  and 
also  fields  for  the  produce  of  grain.  A  wall  would 
now  be  necessary  at  the  boundary  line,  as  a  defease 
from  the  assaults  of  ravenous  beasts,  or  the  incur- 
sions of  hostile  bands.    This  would  at  first  be  formed 
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of  any  stones  tliat  could  be  dog  out  or  collected,  and 
then  heaped  together ;  a  strong  and  stable,  but  rude 
protection. 

The  earliest  houses  would  probably  be  only  one 
story  in  height :  all  of  them  having  a  similarity  in 
general  appearance.  But  the  chief  would  soon  re- 
quire that  his  dwelling  should  accord  with  his  per- 
sonal elevation,  and  obedience  to  his  mandate  would 
result  in  the  rudiments  of  a  palace.  The  sound 
knowledge  or  the  superstition  of  the  sovereign  and 
his  people  would  give  rise  to  the  structive  of  a  tem- 
ple, and  ia  lh§  course  of  time  to  the  multiplying  of 
edifices  accounted  sacred.  Other  distinctive  cir- 
cumstances would  inevitably  arise.  To  walls  ren- 
dered increasingly  massive  would  be  added  towers, 
gradually  acquiring  a  military  character ;  and  places 
of  security  to  which  the  inhabitants  might  retire  in 
seasons  of  peril.  On  an  assault  being  made,  the  men 
who  tilled  the  ground,  and  those  who  carried  on  the 
business  of  the  town,  would  unite  in  its  defense ;  but 
as  aitacks  continued  to  be  threatened,  or  were  ac- 
tually experienced,  there  would  be  the  organization 
of  a  martial  force,  and  the  population  be  divisible 
into  the  civil  and  the  military ;  the  latter  class  being 
supplied  with  weapons  and  trained  to  the  exercises 
of  assault  and  defense. 

The  implements  of  the  carpenter,  like  those  of 
other  artisans,  were  long  both  few  and  simple.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  axe  was  first  formed  of  iron. 
As  a  spear-head  of  hard  wood  serves  the  purpose  of 
some  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  so  does  still  an  axe 
of  green  jade.  If  to  this  there  was  a  resemblance  in 
early  times,  a  sharpened  piece  of  iron  with  a  wooden 
helve  would  naturally  succeed.  We  know^  that  cele- 
brity might  }fe  acquired  in  its  use ;  for  **  a  man  was 
famous  according  as  be  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the 
thick  trees. ' '  When  Solomon  was  about  to  build  the 
Temple,  he  conveyed  his  wish  to  the  King  of  Tyre 
for  a  supply  of  timber,  knowing  as  he  said,  ^Mhere 
is  not  among  us  any  that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like 
unto  the  Sidonians." 

In  early  times,  the  trunks  of  trees  were  split  with 
wedges  into  as  many,  and  as  thin  pieces  as  possible ; 
and  if  they  were  required  to  be  still  thinner,  they 
were  hewn  on  both  sides  to  the  proper  size.  Much 
advantage  was  therefore  gained  by  the  invention  of 
the  ^aw.  As  it  could  only  be  made  of  metal,  this 
would  occur  at  a  far  later  period  than  that  to  which 
it  is  just  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  axe.  That  the 
Egyptians  possessed  the  saw  is  manifest  from  their 
sculptures.  David,  on  the  subjugation  of  the  Am- 
monites, appears  to  have  put  them  to  labor  with  dif- 
ferent implements,  among  which  was  the  saw. 
The  use  of  this  was  not  confined  to  wood ;  for  parts 
of  Solomon's  palace  were  formed  of  **  costly  stones, 
according  to  the  measure  of  hewn  stones,  sawed 
with  a  saw." 

The  art  of  the  locksmith  is  nowhere  apparent  in 
early  times :  the  bolt,  the  lock,  the  key,  were  all  of 
wood,  as  they  are  in  the  metropolis  of  Egypt  to  the* 
present  day.  To  produce  these,  therefore,  the  car- 
penter must  have  been  employed.  The  Orientals 
looked  to  watchmen  as  their  chief  means  of  defense. 


The  lamp-maker  must  have  been,  however,  in 
great  request.  Metals  were  often  employed  in  the 
structure  of  lamps.  The  one  commonly  used  in 
Cairo  is  of  palm-tree  wood ;  the  glass  that  hangs  in 
the  middle  is  half-filled  with  water,  and  has  oil  on 
the  top,  about  three  fingers  in  depth.  The  wick  is 
preserved  dry  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  as- 
cends through  a  pipe.  Such  lamps  are  very  conve- 
nient, from  their  being  easily  removed  iVom  place  to 
place.        • 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  a  valuable  substance 
not  yet  noticed.  According  to  Pliny,  some  storm- 
beaten  mariners  were  boiling  their  food  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Belus — ^a  small  stream  running  from  the 
foot  of  Mount  Carmel— where  the  herb  kali  was 
growing  abundantly,  when  they  perceived  that  the 
sand — ^when  incorporated  with  the  ashes  of  the  plant 
— smelted,  and  ran  into  a  vitreous  substance.  Nor  is 
the  supposition  unnatural ;  for  the  sand  at  this  place 
was  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  glass ;  and  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  produce  a  fire  of  sufficient  heat 
for  metallurgical  operations  without  vitrefying  part 
of  the  bricks  or  stones  of  the  furnace.  Strabo  and 
Josephus  alike  supported  the  statement  of  Pliny,  and 
probably  from  the  spot  referred  to,  the  material  was 
obtained  that  was  used  in  the  glass-works  of  Tyte 
and  Sidon.  At  Beni  Hassan,  glass-blowers  are  re- 
presented at  work :  glazed  pottery  was  used  by  the 
Egyptians ;  they  also  made  glass  bugles  and  beads 
for  necklaces,  and  a  sort  of  network  with  which  they 
covered  the  wrappers  of  mummies,  so  as  to  form  by 
their  various  hues  numerous  devices  and  figures,  re- 
sembling those  that  are  made  in  our  bead-purses. 
The  chief  articles  of  that  people  were,  however, 
bottles,  vases,  and  other  utensils,  though  they  must 
have  had  great  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  as 
they  counterfeited  amethysts,  emeralds,  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  were  practiced  in  cutting  glass 
and  gems.  A  pane  of  glass,  and  numerous  fragments 
of  broken  glass  bottles  were  discovered  on  the  exca- 
vation of  the  city  of  Pompeii.  And  Mr.  Layard  has 
found  that  the  people  of  Nineveh  had  also  acquired 
the  art  of  making  glass.  Several  smalt  bottles,  or 
vases — of  elegant  shape—in  this  material,  were  found 
at  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik.  One  bears  the  name  of 
the  Khorsabad  king.  The  gems  and  cylinders  still 
frequently  found  in  ruins,  prove  that  the  Assyrians 
were  also  very  skillful  in  engraving  on  stone. 

Not  very  long  after  the  rise  of  the  arts  we  discover 
the  practice  of  working  in  gold.  The  golden  ear-ring 
presented  by  Abraham's  steward  to  Rebekah  weighed 
half  a  shekel,  and  the  two  bracelets  for  her  hands 
were  ten  shekels*  weight  of  gold.  The  ark  of  the 
covenant,  though  made  of  wood,  was  to  be  overlaid 
with  pure  gold,  within  and  without.  It  was  also  to 
have  a  crown  of  gold  round  about,  and  rings  of  gold 
in  the  four  comers..  Even  the  staves  were  to  be 
overlaid  with  gold.  Similar  directions  were  given 
as  to  the  table  of  shewbread  and  the  altar  of  incense. 
And  Solomon  garnished  the  house  of  the  Lord  with 
gold. 

The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  familiar  with 
the  manufacture  of  gold.    The  gold-leaf  still  found 
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in  and  about  mammy-caflefi,  some  thousands  of  years 
old,  proves  not  only  that  they  had  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  the  precious  melal,  but  were  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  gilding.  Their  making  of  golden  orna- 
ments and  golden  vases,  of  large  sixe  and  beautiful 
workmanship,  might  be  inferred  from  various  inci- 
dental notices  in  ancient  writers ;  but,  it  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  representations  of  Rosellini. 
Among  these  are  numerous  vases  of  a  golden  color, 
many  of  them  showing  not  only  manual  •dexterity, 
but  also  considerable  taste.  A  picture  in  the  tomb 
of  Ramesefr  LV.  contains  a  golden  \'tae  of  great 
beauty,  supported  by  two  Philistines. 

There  is  no  mention  of  silver  in  Scripture  till  the 
time  of  Abraham.  It  then  appears  in  the  form  of 
money,  estimated  by  weight:  "Abraham  weighed 
to  Ephron  the  silver  which  he  had  named  in  the  au- 
dience of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of 
silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant."  Jere- 
miah paid  for  the  field  of  Haoameel  in  the  same  way. 
The  shekel  and  the  talent  indeed  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  originally  fixed  and  stamped  pieces  of 
money,  but  merely  weights  used  in  traffic. '  So  ge- 
neral did  this  become,  that  the  Jews  usually  had 
scales  attached  to  their  girdles  for  weighing  the  gold 
and  silver  they  received  in  payment,  while  the  Ca- 
naanites  carried  them  in  their  hands.  Silver  was  so 
abundant  in  the  days  of  Solomon  that  it  was  '*  nothing 
accounted  of;"  for  *'the  king  made  silver  to  be  a» 
stones  in  Jerusalem." 

The  mention  of  brass  which  occurs  in  ancient 
writers  must  oAen  be  understood  as  meaning  copper, 
either  in  its  pure  slate  or  alloyed  with  tin,  rather  than 
the  metallic  compound  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
It  is  stated  that  the  chief  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Pharaohs  were  the  mines  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia,  which  were  abundantly 
productive  of  copper. 

The  mirrors  which  were  in  possession  of  the  Is- 
raelitish  women  when  they  lefl  Egypt  are  said  to 
have  been  of  brass,  for  the  laver  and  the  foot  of  it 
were  made  of  that  metal.  Such  were  all  the  mirrors 
made  in  ancient  times.  Many  metallic  mirrors  may 
be  observed  in  our  collections  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 
They  are  nearly  round,  but  varied  in  form,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  artisan,  and  are  inserted  in  handles 
of  wood,  stone,  or  metal.  Their  substance  is  chiefiy 
copper,  but  mixed  with  other  metals,  most  carefully 
wrought  and  highly  polished.  In  the  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum at  Paris,  there  are  several  mirrors  of  a  metal 
which  looks  like  brass. 

David  provided  an  immense  quantity  of  copper  for 
the  use  of  the  Temple.  Of  this  substance  all  sorts  of 
vessels  were  made  for  the  Temple,  as  they  had  been 
for  the  Tabernacle;  and  to  these  may  be  added 
weapons,  more  especially  helmets,  armor,  shields, 
and  spears.  Hiram  of  Tyre  was  celebrated  as  a 
worker  in  brass.  The  larger  vessels,  and  the  pillars 
for  architectural  ornaments,  were  moulded  in  foun- 
dries; but  it  appears  that  this  art,  even  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  was  little  known  among  the  Jews,  and 
was  peculiar  to  foreigners,  particularly  the  Phaeni- 


Mlnes  of  copper  occur  in  the  mouataina  of  Kour- 
distan,  which  appear  to  have  been  worked  fitom  re- 
mote antiquity.  They  formed  the  chief  source  irom 
which  copper,  iron,  and  lead  were  obtained  by  the 
ancient  Assyrians.  A  disused  copper^mine,  nearly 
blocked  up  with  earth  and  rubbish,  and  only  knovm  to 
a  few  mountaineers,  was  visited  by  Mr.  Layard.  He 
found  the  metal  in  various  states.  Insc ri pliocis  on 
co(^r,  various  utensils,  and  figures  of  lions  in  $olid 
metal,  have  been  exhumed  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 
Tools,  daggers,  arrow-heads  and  armor,  were  formed 
from  the  ore,  as  was  commonly  the  case  among 
Asiatic  nations,  while  the  metal  in  powder  was  used  to 
color  the  brick.s  and  ornaments  in  the  Assyrian  paiaces. 

The  general  style  of  building  in  the  East,  with 
which  our  modern  travelers  are  so  familiar,  acscsofds 
with  that  which  is  traceable  to  the  remotest  ages. 
Fronting  the  street,  which  is  usually  narrow,  as  pro- 
viding a  better  defense  from  the  sun,  and  sometimes 
with  a  range  of  shops  on  one  or  both  sides,  dead  walls 
appear,  here  and  there  only  broken  by  a  window  to 
which  a  grotesque  frame  of  lattice- work  serves  as  a 
guard.  The  house  is  entered  by  a  porch  or  gateway, 
which  conducts  into  a  quadrangular  court  paved  with 
stone  or  marble,  and  is  generally  surrounded  by  a 
cloister;  over  which,  when  the  house  has  a  number 
of  stories,  a  gallery,  having  a  balustrade,  or  else  a 
piece  of  carved  or  latticed  work,  is  erected  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  cloister.  The  apartments 
are  approached  by  doors  from  the  quadrangular  court. 
When  houses  are  built  close  together,  the  suircase 
is  placed  in  the  porch,  or  at  the  entrance  into  the 
court,  and  continued  through  one  corner  of  the  gal- 
lery or  another  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  but  when  the 
houses  are  not  contiguous,  the  staircase  appears  to 
have  been  conducted  along  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing. The  roof  is  always  flat ;  it  is  oAen  composed 
oi  branches  of  wood  laid  across  rude  beams,  and  is 
covered  with  a  strong  plaster  of  terrace,  to  defend  it 
from  injury  in  the  rainy  season.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  parapet  or  a  wall  breai«t  high,  serving  as  a  protec* 
tion  to  those  who  go  on  the  roof  for  various  purposes, 
and  also  as  a  means  of  separation  from  the  adjacent 
houses.  Such  a  battlement  was  expressly  required  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  intimating  probably,  that  terraced 
houses  were  at  that  time  less  common  in  Syria  than 
they  were  in  Egypt. 

In  the  survey  of  ancient  buildmgs,  the  use  of  im- 
mense masses  of  stone  cannot  fail  to  be  observed.  It 
appears  from  recent  discoveries  that  they  were  cut 
from  the  quarries  by  a  number  of  metal  wedges, 
placed  in  a  line,  and  struck  simultaneously  with  a 
wooden  mallet ;  or  that  a  mass  was  split  by  wedges 
of  highly-dried  wood  saturated  with  water,  and  thus 
acquiring  a  great  expansive  force.  They  were  some* 
times  hewn,  either  roughly  or  with  greater  care. 
They  were  raised  alofl  by  means  still  employed  in 
India,  as  mounds,  or  inclined  planes,  or  otbens 
equally  simple.  In  all  the  remains  of  ancient  Egypt 
,we  have  no  trace  of  any  machinery  being  employed 
in  building;  a  fact  not  a  little  remarkable  when  we 
consider  how  vast  and  stupendous  were  many  of  its 
edifices. 
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la  the  language  of  the  Hebrews,  the  name  of  a 
^^eo  was  given  to  every  place  where  plants  and 
trees  were  cultivated  with  greater  care  than  in  the 
open  field.  Such  inclosures  are  generally  defended, 
as  they  have  been  for  ages,  by  looae  stones,  a  wall, 
or  a  hedge  formed  of  the  wild  pomegranate  tree,  or 
of  thorns  mingled  wilh  rose-bushes,  adorned  in  their 
iceasoa  wilh  their  lovely  dowers,  and  giving  forth 
iheir  delightful  fragrance.  Within,  however,  but 
little  design  or  beauty  is  apparent,  the  whole  com- 
monly  presenting  only  a  confused  medley  of  fruit- 
trees,  with  beds  of  esculent  plants,  having  even  plots 
of  wheat  and  barley  sometimes  interspersed.  Solo- 
mon could  say,  '*I  made  me  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  I  planted  trees  in  them  of  all  kinds  of  fruits;" 
but  then  he  had  not  only  an  unusual  knowledge  of 
the  vegetable  tribes,  but  also  vast  resources  as  a  so- 
vereign. And  travelers  still  tell  us  of  the  supposed 
remains  of  the  works  he  constructed,  when  he  said, 
*•  I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to  water  therewith  the 
wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees." 

Particular  attention  appears  to  have  been  bestowed 
on  the  culture  of  the  vine  by  the  Israelites  and  other 
Oriental  people.  The  site  for  this  purpose  was  care- 
fully selected  in  fields  of  a  loose,  crumbling  soil,  on 
a  rich  plain,  on  a  sloping  hill,  or  where  the  acclivity 
was  very  steep,  or  on  terraces  supported  by  masonry ; 
I  he  whole  being  inclosed  by  a  wall.  How  luxuriant 
was  the  produce  of  Palestine  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  on  the  return  of  the  spies  they  passed  through 
the  valley  of  Eshcol,  where  they  were  so  much 
)4ruck  by  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  vines,  that  they 
broke  oflf  a  branch  to  take  with  them  to  the  camp, 
and  to  pre\'ent  the  attached  and  rich  clusters  from 
being  bruised,  bore  it  between  two  on  a  staff*.  That 
the  vine  was  cultured  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  juice  of 
the  grape  was  expressed  from  its  clusters,  is  appa- 
rent, not  only  from  Scripture,  but  the  paintings  and 
bculptures  of  that  country,  in  which  are  often  and 
strikingly  depicted  the  vineyards  and  vine-arbors,  the 
gathering  of  the  grapes,  and  the  treading  of  the  wine- 
press. 

On  the  construction  of  military  machines  we  do 
not  enter;  we  dwell  rather  on  the  arts  of  peace. 
Mtt^ic,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  in  connec- 
tion wilh  pastoral  life,  has,  however,  in  all  ages 
famished  a  powerful  stimulus  to  men  when  engaged 
either  in  assault  or  defense.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Etruria  used  the  trumpet  for  this  purpose ;  the 
Arcadians,  the  whistle ;  the  Sicilians,  the  pectida ; 
the  Cretians,  the  harp;  the  Lacedemonians,  the 
pipe ;  the  Thracians,  the  cornet ;  the  Egyptians,  the 
drum;  and  the  Arabians,  the  cymbal. 

The  transmission  of  persons  and  goods  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  would  appear  to  be  desirable  in  a 
very  remote  age.  How  the  idea  of  doing  so  arose 
we  know  not.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  man  did 
not 

"  Le3m  of  the  little  naatilua  to  sail ;" 

for  that  this  mollusc  has  no  membrane  that  it  can 
elevate  to  catch  the  wind,  has  been  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated.   Ii  is  manifest,  in  other  ways,  that  very 


different  vessels  from  any  having  sails  were  first 
used.  The  rati,  constructed  of  rude  timbers  lashed 
together,  would,  for  example,  be  devised  at  an  early 
period.  The  means  employed  to  this  day  on  the  Eu- 
phrates must  also  have  been  adopted  in  a  very  dis- 
tant age.  The  kelok  is  composed  of  goat  or  sheep 
skins,  inflated  and  fastened  close  together,  on  which 
cross-pieces  of  wood  are  placed.  The  skins,  of 
which  great  care  is  taken  lest  they  should  burst  from 
becoming  dry,  are  examined  and  inflated  afresh  dur- 
ing a  voyage.  Floated  down  by  the  strength  of  the 
current,  with  the  occasional  use  of  rudely -formed 
oars,  the  materials  of  the  raft  are  sold  on  the  cargo 
being  discharged,  while  the  skins,  exhausted  of  air, 
are  carried  back  overland,  to  be  used  on  the  next 
voyage. 

The  Arabs,  male  and  female,  still  cross  the  Eu- 
phrates, or  pass  upon  it  to  a  considerable  distance,  for 
agricultural  and  other  purposes,  by  means  of  inflated 
skins ;  which  were  probably  employed  by  the  patri- 
arch Jacob  when  he  fled  from  Padan-aran,  and 
'<  carried  away  all  his  cattle  and  all  his  goods."  In 
after  times  armies  crossed  rivers  by  inflated  skins, 
and  other  contrivances.  And  among  the  sculptures 
of  Nineveh  obtained  by  Mr.  Layard,  is  one  repre* 
senting  three  warriors  passing  a  river :  one  struggles 
with  the  current,  the  others  are  sustained  by  inflated 
skins. 

The  ark  of  bulrushes  prepared  by  the  parents  of 
MoBes  for  their  beloved  child,  presents  another  type 
of  ancient  modes  of  conveyance.  Egypt  is  described 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah  as  sending  ''ambassadors  by 
the  sea;" 

"  And  in  veuels  ofpapyms  on  tho  face  of  tho  ^vate^a." 

That  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  make  light 
boats  or  vessels  of  this  substance  is  well  known. 
Theophrastus,  describing  the  papyrus  a»  useful  for 
many  things,  says,  "for  from  this  they  make  ves- 
Bels,"  or  ships;  while  Pliny  observes,  "from  the 
papyrus  they  weave  vessels."  Herodotus  f»peaks  of 
covered  coracles,  or  basket-boats,  their  ribs  being 
formed  of  poplar,  united  and  lined  within  with  reeds, 
covered  without  with  leather,  and  worked  by  two 
men,  each  having  a  paddle,  as  common  in  his  day. 
Similar  vessels,  excepting  only  that  a  covering  of 
bitumen  is  substituted  for  one  of  leather,  are  still  to 
be  seen  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  Euphrates.  But 
to  these  Egyptian  art  was  not  restricted.  Herodo- 
tus describes  boats  formed  of  planks  laid  together  in 
the  manner  of  bricks,  and  fastened  by  an  outer  layer 
of  deals,  the  joinings  of  which  were  stopped  up  by 
cement. 

Large  vessels,  capable  of  performing  long  and  dis- 
tant voyages,  appear  also  to  have  been  constructed  in 
early  times.  They  were  impelled  by  oars,  or  by 
these  combined  with  sails.  Not  venturing  into  the 
high  seas,  the  mariners  merely  cruised  along  the 
coast,  so  that  in  stress  of  weather  a  port  might  easily 
be  gained.  Slow  and  tedious  were  those  early  voy- 
ages, as  they  could  be  directed  only  by  an  observa- 
tion of  the  stars,  which  a  hazy  atmosphere  would 
efl*ectually  obscure.    In  winter  no  progress  could  be 
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made ;  the  vessel  was  then  laid  up  ia  harbor  uatil  the 
return  of  the  sailing  season. 

VI.  Inhabitants  of  Cities. 

IS,  in  conclusion,  we  turn  to  the  contemplation  of 
man  in  the  city,  we  shall  observe  the  arts  at  their 
greatest  elevation.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
valleys  of  the  Tigris  and. Euphrates,  and  also  of  the 
Nile,  as  well  as  of  Syria,  from  the  sea-coast  east- 
ward to  the  great  desert  that  parts  it  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, were  occupied  by  highly-civilized  nations, 
clothed  in  fabrics  of  cotton,  linen,  and  wool ;  while 
the  grassy,  treeless  plams,  extending  from  the  Arab 
sea  westward,  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Danube, 
and  along  the  northern  borders  of  the  Caspian  and 
Kuxine  seas,  and  the  intervening  chain  of  the  Cau- 
casus, were  traversed  by  independent  tribes,  clothed 
in  skins  and  furs.  Commercial  intercourse  and 
visits  took  place,  as  well  as  hostile  excursions,  and 
thus  the  manufactures  of  Babylonia  were  exchanged 
for  the  native  productions  of  the  Scythian  plains  and 
of  the  interminable  forests  on  their  northern  boun- 
dary. 

The  Jews  seem  to  have  been  precluded  by  the 
Mosaic  law  from  the  preparation  and  use  of  fur ;  and 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  considered  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals badges  of  rusticity  and  barbarism  ;  but  the  finer 
kinds  of  fur  were  known  and  esteemed  by  the  nobles 
of  Babylon.  iEltan,  who  wrote  about  the  year  110, 
states  that'a  certain  species  of  mice  are  found  in  the 
district  of  Teredon,  in  Babylonia,  the  soft  skins  of 
which  are  taken  to  Persia,  where  they  are  sewn  to- 
gether into  garments  remarkable  for  their  warmth. 

Of  the  use  of  fur  both  among  civilized  and  barba- 
rous people  there  are  many  traces.  Thus  we  have 
notices  of  the  employment  of  the  skins  of  sables,  er- 
mine, and  squirrels,  with  various  contrivances  to 
produce  a  variegated  surface.  The  practice  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Oriental  origin,  and  the  tent  of  Sapor 
to  supply  the  earliest  instance  of  this  parti-colored 
arrangement.  Tacitus,  however,  describes  the  same 
fashion  of  variegating  furs  to  have  been  in  use  among 
the  Crerman  tribes  at  a  still  earlier  period. 

The  costume  of  the  people  who  live  in  cities  attains 
to  the  highest  elegance,  splendor,  and  gorgeousness 
of  which  it  is  capable.  Here  we  discover  all  that 
properly  belongs  to  rank,  with  the  means  of  appeas- 
ing an  insatiable  vanity.  Oriental  women,  in  every 
age,  have  been  distinguished  by  a  passion  for  dress, 
personal  decoration  constituting  one  of  the  chief  oc- 
cupations and  pleasures  of  their  life.  Variety  be- 
comes, therefore,  an  element  of  delight  as  well  as 
splendor.  But  rare  and  costly  garments  are  also 
highly  prized  by  the  other  sex,  who  frequently  re- 
gard an  immense  wardrobe  as  indicative  of  rank  and 
taste. 

"  Solomon  made  for  himself  a  chariot  of  the  wood 
of  Lebanon.  He  made  the  pillars  thereof  of  silver, 
the  bottom  thereof  of  gold,  and  the  covering  of  it  of 
purple  ;*'  and  the  city  is  traversed  by  the  varied  equi- 
pages of  an  opulent  people,  in  which  many  of  the  arts 
are  clearly  discernible.  War-chariots,  observable 
among  other  nations,  were  not  to  be  seen  among  the 


forces  of  the  Hebrews,  whose  great  men  used  them 
chiefly  for  purposes  of  state. 

Even  the  tents  in  which  the  modem  princes  of  the 
East  often  spend  the  season  of  summer  are  arrayed  in 
beauty  and  magnificence,  of  which  such  a  labric 
might  scarcely  be  deemed  susceptible.  One  belong- 
ing to  a  late  king  of  Persia  is  said  to  have  cost  two 
millions  of  money.  It  was  called  <<  the  house  ol' 
gold,"  because  it  was  everywhere  reiq>leodent  with 
the  precious  metal.  An  inscription  on  the  cornice  of 
the  antechamber  described  it  as  **  the  throne  of  the 
second  Solomon." 

The  Dewan  Khass  of  the  far-famed  Shah  Allim  is 
a  building  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  a  spacious 
square,  elevated  upon  a  terrace  of  marble.  In  former 
times  it  was  adorned  with  excessive  magnificence. 
It  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  forty 
in  breadth.  The  flat  roof  is  supported  by  nmneroos 
columns  of  fine  white  marble,  which  have  bcea 
richly  ornamented  with  inlaid  flowered  work  of  dif- 
ferent colored  stones,  the  cornices  and  borders  having 
been  decorated  with  a  frieze  and  sculptured  work. 
Formerly  the  ceiling  was  encrusted,  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  with  a  rich  foliage  of  silver.  The  com- 
partments of  the  walls  were  inlaid  with  the  greatest 
delicacy.  Around  the  exterior  of  the  cornice  are  the 
following  lines,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  onagrouad 
of  white  marble—"  If  there  be  a  paradise  upon  earth, 
it  is  this,  it  is  this." 

In  some  Oriental  edifices,  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls  is  adorned  with  rich  hangings  or  damask,  tioged 
with  the  liveliest  colors,  and  investing  the  apart- 
ments "  with  purpureal  gleams."  In  the  royal  gar- 
den at  Shushan  there  were  "  white,  green,  and  blue 
hangings,  fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple 
to  silver  rings  and  pil  lars  of  marble. ' '  Ingenious  de- 
vices, as  wreaths  and  festoons  in  stucco  and  fret- 
work, are  the  ornaments  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls.  In  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  we  read  of  apart- 
ments **  ceiled  with  cedar  and  painted  with  ver- 
milion;" and  since  then,  costly  and  fragrant  wood, 
on  which  exquisite  decorations  in  colors  and  gold  are 
displayed,  have  been  frequently  employed.  Painted 
tiles  or  slabs  of  the  finest  marblo  have  formed  the 
floors,  reminding  us  of  the  palace  of  Ahasuenu, 
where  *.*the  beds,"  or  couches  "were  of  gold  and 
silver,  upon  a  pavement  of  red  and  blue,  and  white 
and  black  marble;"  and  all  the  furniture  of  the  house 
was  in  full  accordance  with  the  imperial  state  of  the 
sovereign. 

Some  of  the  edifices  of  the  East  are  thus  associated 
in  our  minds  with  the  greatest  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  choicest  marble,  granite  and  porphyry 
form  their  walls,  coliunns,  and  floors ;  silver  and  gold 
supply  some  of  their  decorations,  while  others  are 
adorned  with  the  costliest  gems.  The  effect  of  light 
falling  on  such  resplendent  materials  is  indescribably 
dazzling  and  imposing.  The  allusions  to  such  build- 
ings in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Bevelation 
of  "  the  beloved  disciple,"  will  at  once  occur  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  Scriptures. 

The  remains  of  the  departed  greatness  of  Egypt, 
which  the  congeniality  of  its  climate  has  contributed 
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SO  remarkably  to  perpetuate,  consiM  generally  of 
places  for  civil  assemblies  and  religious  ceremonies. 
In  Upper  or  Southern  Egypt,  the  site  of  almost 
every  memorable  city  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  or  palace*temple,  which  was  appropriated  to 
both  these  purposes.    The  visitor  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  vastness  of  the  edifice,  or  the  solemn 
air  by  which  its  ruins  are  pervaded.    The  walls  bear 
upon  them  the  records  of  the  past.    Covered  with 
reliefs,  'which  are  generally  colored,  the  idols  appear 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  sovereign  who  founded 
the  structure,  together  with  the  battles,  sieges,  and 
other  events  of  the  wars,  out  of  the  spoils  of  which 
the  majestic  pile  was  reared.    Sometimes  the  king  is 
portrayed  returning  as  a  conqueror  in  triumph,  and 
dragging  a  long  series  of  captives  of  different  nations 
to  the  feet  of  the  presiding  divinity.    These  pictures 
frequemly  cover  a  large  extent  of  surface,  and  are 
crowded  with  figures  in  action,  executed  with  great 
spirit  and  fidelity;  the  peculiar  features  and  color  of 
the  different  people  being  strictly  preserved.    Ex- 
planatory inscriptions  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt 
accompany  these  reliefs.    Some  of  these  halls  are 
six  hundred  feet  both  in  length  and  breadth,  and  are 
crowded  throughout  their  entire  area  with  massive 
columns  of  majestic  height.    On  first  surveying  the 
immense  cavem  temple  at  Ipsambul,  in  Nubia,  the 
spectator  might  well  imagine,  from  the  whiteness  of 
its  walls,  the  sharpness  of  its  figures,  their  brilliant 
hues,  and  especially  from  the  parts  where  the  tra- 
cings and  first  outlines  appear,  showing  that  this  stu- 
pendous edifice  was  never  completed,  that  the  artists 
had  only  just  led  their  work.    But  as  his  eye  falls 
on  the  deep,  black  dust,  covering  the  rocky  floor  on 
which  he  treads,  into  which  have  mouldered  the 
doors,  the  door-posts,  and  all  the  inner  fittings  of  the 
temple,  he  leels  that  ages  have  rolled  away  since  the 
artisans  were  numbered  among  the  dead. 

The  art  of  design,  whether  apparent  in  painting  or 
sculpture,  was  used  in  Egypt,  as  must  already  have 
appeared,  not  to  excite  the  imagination,  but  to  inform 
I  he  understanding.  According  to  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, an  Egyptian  temple  was  "a  writing,'*  ad- 
dressing itself,  like  a  volume,  to  the  mind.  Accord- 
ingly, their  artists  imitated  nature  only  so  far  as  to 
convey  the  intended  idea  clearly  and  precisely; 
g:enerally  they  did  not  aim  at  beauty  and  grace. 
When,  however,  they  wished  to  give  a  portrait  o£ 
any  particular  individual,  we  find  so  exact  a  repre- 
sentation that  the  features  of  several  of  the  Pharaohs 
may  be  easily  recognized.  But  it  is  evident  that 
ihey  were  ignorant  of  perspective,  and  that  they  did 
not  feel  the  necessity  of  studying  light  and  shade  in 
the  use  of  colors.  Analogous  to  the  practice  of  the 
Egj'ptians  is  that  of  the  Chinese,  in  reference  to  the 
rooms  of  their  dwellings,  in  our  own  day ;  for  they 
are  adorned  with  pictorial  characters,  conveying  wise 
nyings  and  moral  precepts ;  combining  in  the  person 
of  one  artist  the  work  of  the  scribe,  the  painter,  and 
the  engraver. 

Recent  discoveries  enable  us  to  call  up  before  the 
mind  Nineveh,  that  "exceeding  great  city,"  where 
the  arts  of  life  attained  their  utmost  elevation.   Pass- 


ing a  ponderous  and  richly-sculptured  gate,  we  see, 
at  certain  distances  within  the  walls,  other  gates 
fianked  by  towers  adorned  by  sculptures,  or  gigantic 
figures,  as  winged  bulls  or  lions.  LoAy  pyramidal 
structures  arise,  which  served  as  watch-towers. 
Tents,  often  visible  within  the  walls  of  Oriental 
cities,  occupy  open  spaces.  Other  spaces,  without 
the  great  public  edifices,-  are  covered  by  private 
houses,  standing  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  and  built 
at  a  distance  from  each  other,  or  forming  streets, 
which  inclose  gardens  and  even  arable  land,  and 
stretch  out  to  a  vast  extent. 

Distinguished  from  all  other  residences  is  a  pala> 
tial  edifice:  its  doorways  are  formed  by  gigantic 
winged  lions  or  bulls,  or  by  figures  of  guardian  dei- 
ties, and  lead  into  apartments  which  again  open  into 
more  distant  halls.  The  pavement  of  these  rooms  is 
of  sunburnt  bricks,  or  alabaster  slabs,  of  a  eolor 
agreeable  to  the  eye;  and  the  ceilings  are  divided 
into  square  compartments,  inlaid  with  ivory,  adorned 
with  gold,  and  richly  painted  with  flowers.  The 
tables,  seats,  and  conches  are  made  of  metal  and 
wood,  some  being  inlaid  with  ivory;  the  legs  of  the 
chairs  are  tastefully  carved,  and  terminate  in  the  feet 
of  a  lion  or  the  hoofs  of  a  bull,  made  of  gold,  silver, 
or  brenze. 

In  the  walls  of  the  chambers,  as  in  those  of  the 
hall,  are  alabaster  slabs,  used  as  panels,  with  v^arious 
scenes. depicted  upon  them,  and  painted  in  gorgeous 
colore.  Here  appears  the  colossal  figure  of  a  king, 
in  the  act  of  adoring  his  chief  divinity,  or  of  receiv- 
ing from  his  eunuch  the  holy  cup ;  the  robes  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  attendants  being  painted  with  bril- 
liant colors,  and  adorned  with  groups  of  animals, 
figures  and  flowers.  There  is  a  scene  of  a  diflerent 
character:  the  king,  attended  by  his  ennuchs  and 
warriors,  is  entering  into  alliance  with  other  mo- 
narchs,  or  receiving  the  homage  of  his  captives. 
And  beneath  this  range  there  is  still  a  diflerent  spec- 
tacle: the  siege — the  battle — ^the  triumph,  are  all 
sculptured  by  the  artist's  hand,  and  decorated  with 
rich  and  glowing  tints,  while  under  each  picture  are 
engraved  in  characters  filled  up  with  bright  copper, 
the  descriptions  of  the  various  objects  that  are  por- 
trayed. 

,  But  as  we  survey  building  after  building,  the  vast 
city  teems  with  life.  Myriads  of  rational  and  intelli- 
gent beings  occupy  its  habitations  and  crowd  its 
streets.  Here  are  the  architects,  of  consummate 
skill  and  taste — ^the  builders  who  can  rear  edifices  of 
the  loftiest  proportions  and  of  real  grandeur— the 
sculptors,  who  cannot  only  decorate  with  exquisite 
ability,  but  chronicle  to  coming  ages  events  of  the 
highest  interest  in  the  annals  of  Assyria— and  the 
painters,  who  array  their  productions  with  the  live- 
liest and  brightest  hues.  Here,  too,  are  the  arti- 
sans, who  work  with  ingenuity,  taste,  and  skill,  in 
wood,  silver,  copper,  gold,  lead,  ivory,  and  glass — 
Supplying  the  costume  of  the  people,  the  furniture  of 
their  houses,  their  chariots,  and  missiles  of  war,  and 
all  that  is  required  for  the  comfort,  indulgence,  lux- 
ury, defense,  and  enterprise  of  Nineveh's  vast,  ener- 
getic, and  prosperous  population. 
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But  imagination  only  calls  ap  the  spectacle. 

*'  Her  wnlls  nre  gone ;  her  polices  are  diut; 

The  desert  is  nround  her,  nnd  within 

Like  sh  do\V8  hive  the  mighty  p  'ssed  nvray  ! 

So  let  the  nations  lo-irn,  that  not  in  wetith, 

Nor  in  the  gro«icr  ple.iauroa  of  tho  sense, 

Nor  in  the  pi  ire  of  conquest,  nor  the  pomp 

Of  vnsail  kings  r>nd  tributary  l.inds. 

Do  h  ippiness  and  l-i sting  power  abide; 

Th  t  virtue  unto  imn's  best  glory  is, 

His  strength  and  truest  wisdom ;  nnd  thit  guilt, 

Th'mgh  for  a  seison  it  the  heart  delight, 

Or  to 'worst  deeds  the  bad  mm  do  m'tke  strong. 

Brings  misery  yet,  nnd  terror,  and  remorse ; 

And  we:iknesa  and  Ucstruction  in  iho  end.''# 

There  is*  yet,  however,  one  art,  to  which,  in  con- 
clusion, a  brief  reference  must  be  made ;  it  is  that  by 
which  thought  is  embodied  in  written  and  "winged 
words."  We  look  with  interest  on  the  historic 
paintings  of  the  Mexicans,  on  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Elgypt,  and  on  the  cuneiform  characters  of  Assyria 
andJ'ersia ;  but  we  must  not  forget  the  fact,  that  the 
people  of  Israel — ^to  whom  we  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  refer  throughout  this  paper — are  distin- 
guished from  all  other  nations  by  the  authentic  his- 
tory which  they  possess  of  their  origin  and  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  of  their  subsequent  progress, 
as  well  as  by  the  predictions  that  regard  their  future 
lot.  The  most  ancient  books  in  the  world  were 
written,  under  Divine  inspiration,  by  the  hand  of 
Moses;  and  Herodotus,  *<the  father  of  history," 
was  a  contemporary  of  Malachi,  the  last  of  the 
prophets. 

In  general  literature  Egypt  attained  the  earliest 
pre-eminence.  To  that  country  many  went  athirst 
for  wisdom,  wbile  none  of  its  children  sought  it  in 
other  climes.  At  Thebes  was  its  library  of  sacred 
books,  over  which  was  the  inscription,  **  The 
Remedy  for  the  Soul;"  while  the  hieroglyphics 
above  the  heads  of  "Thoth"  and  "Safk,"  as  deci- 
phered by  ChampolUon,  denote  that  the  one  was  the 
"Lady  of  Letters,"  and  the  other  the  "President  o( 
the  Library."  Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  the  arts  associated  with 
letters  ?  Before  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Abraham 
•*  Atherstone. 


the  Egyptians  were  furnished  with  the  scroll,  or 
papyrus,  and  with  the  pen  dipped  in  ink,  with  which 
its  characters  were  inscribed.  All  the  implements 
required  for  the  process  are  exhibited  in  pictures  of 
the  remotest  date.  Even  the  Arabic  numerals  tre 
older  than  any  of  the  pyramids. 

Small  as  is  the  number  of  our  alphabetic  »ign5. 
they  arc  proved  to  be  capable  of  more  than  six  him- 
dred  thousand  millions  of  billions  of  different  hori- 
zontal arrangements.  What  a  power  is  thus  entrusted 
to  the  hand  at  the  dictate  of  the  mind — a  pover 
which,  whether  its  range,  its  variety,  or  its  per- 
manence be  considered,  is  alike  unparalleled !  When 
the  costliest  fabrics  are  moth-eaten,  and  the  colors  m' 
the  picture  have  fled,  and  the  marble  statue  is  de- 
faced, and  the  proud  and  towering  edifice  is  huHnI 
into  ruins,  the  written  words  may  live,  retaining  al! 
their  power  to  strike  on  the  mind,  to  touch  the 
inmost  chords  of  the  soul.  "  Words,"  it  has  bees 
said,  "  are  the  only  things  that  last  for  ever. "  "The 
images  of  men's  wits,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "remain 
unmaimed  in  books  for  ever,  exempt  from  the  inju- 
ries of  time,  because  capable  of  perpetual  renova- 
tion. Neither  can  they  properly  be  called  imager. 
because  they  cast  forth  seeds  in  the  minds  of  men, 
raising  and  producing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in 
succeeding  ages;  so  that  if  the  invention  of  a  ship 
was  thought  so  noble  and  wonderful,  which  traos- 
porU  riches  and  merchandise  from  place  to  place, 
and  consociates  the  most  distant  r^ons  in  participa- 
tion of  their  fruits  and  commodities — ^how  much 
more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  shipK 
passing  through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  connect  tlK- 
remotest  ages  of  wits  and  inventions  in  mutual  traffic 
and  correspondence ! " 

To  write  is  therefore  the  noblest  of  the  arts  of 
life,  and  fearful  is  the  responsibility  of  its  exercise 
Happy  is  he  who  constantly  remembers  it;  and 
whose  maturest  thoughts,  fixed  in  the  palpable  axu\ 
deathless  form  of  words,  enlighten,  elevate,  and 
bless,  even  when  the  verdant  grass  is  flourishing  over 
his  ashes. 


TO   A  WHIP-POOR-WILL   SINGING    IN   A   GRAVE-YARD. 


BT   X.  ANITA  LSWIS. 


Why,  melancholy  singer, 

Dcst  thou  hover  here  at  eve. 
Like  one  who  loves  to  linger 

Around  tho  dead  and  grieve  ? 
Why,  in  the  night-time  only, 

Do  we  hear  thy  pensive  lay  ? 
Why  art  thou  ever  lonely — 

Why  shunnest  the  garish  day  ? 

Art  thou  minstrel  born  from  Heaven, 

Who  comest  to  our  oarth, 
At  the  silent  hour  of  even, 

To  mock  the  votes  of  mirth ; 
And  to  soothe  tho  sad  nod  weary. 

Who  steal  away  to  weep. 
In  the  ehurch-j-ard  lone  and  dreary, 

Or  by  the  mountain-steep? 


Art  thou  spirit  of  a  maiden. 

That  restless  roam'st  tho  air, 
With  sorrow  heavy  laden, 

And  breathing* thy  despair  ? 
Or  one  loved,  but  long  deparlcl, 

Thiit  nightly  dost  draw  near. 
To  soothe  the  broken-hearted, 

Who  are  weeping,  pining  here  ? 

I  know  not,  solemn  singer. 

What  thy  deep  grief  may  bo ; 
Nor  why  thou  here  dost  linger, 

But  ofl  thou  seem'st  like  me — 
A  lonely  one  each  morrow. 

Apart  from  all  the  throng, 
Whose  deep  and  hidden  sorrow 

BiiisU  forth  in  plaintire  song. 


Ib'^ 


HESPERIUS— A  VISION. 


BT  WM.   ALBBKT  8UTLIFFB. 


"  WniTHXK,  sweet  lady,  whither?  the  night  is  chill ; 

Weary  and  worn,  say,  whither  tend  thy  feet  ?" 
(•  Stranger  !  I  come  o'er  moor  and  steepy  hill, 

To  hear  the  beat 
Of  ever- toiling  billows— ond  to  tail 

The  midnight  deep  with  daring  canvoe  spread ; 
To  sock  same  isle  where  storm  miy  not  prevail — 

Where  tombs  are  never  shaped  for  lovod  ones  dead — 
Where  palmy  sammits  1  ly 
Their  shadows  in  clear  fountains  all  the  day. 
Where  lilies  lave 

Their  shining  tressee  in  the  restii^  wave ; 
Thither,  kind  stranger,  through  the  night  at  rest, 
I  chase  the  stars  down-sloping  to  the  west." 

"  Lady,  sweet  lady,  let  me  guard  thee  thither ! 

The  wave  is  treacherous,  shivered  oft  by  storm, 
And   many  an   ambushed   wind   quick-bringeth  cloudy 
weather, 

And  towering  thunder-mist  with   secret  lightnings 
warm; 
Many  unseemly  rocks  love  human  prey, 
And  devious  currents  often  thrust  astray ; 
A  thnusjnd  maelstroms  sing  harsh  Runic  rhyme, 
And  sturdy  gales  beleaguer  any  time. 
Let  us  be  twin  in  hope,  in  weal  or  wo,— 
Sweet  lady,  let  me  go !" 

She  smiled  a  quiet  smile,  and  "  Come,'*  she  said — 
Wo  entered  in,  our  scanty  sail  we  spread  \ 
And  as  thin  mists  tlut  creep 
Out  of  a  dingle  deep. 

Where  zephyrs  djily. 
And,  wind-cnught,  float  across  the  dewy  lawn, 
When  comes  the  diwn ; 

So  we  before  the  breeze,  that  then  did  rally 
Its  ptiwers  to  bear  ns  on ; 

While  she,  wrapt  op  as  from  the  night's  cool  kiss. 
Lay  like  a  chrysalis. 

Westward  we  bore  through  that  propitious  night- 
Through  the  slow-creeping  hours  the  moonshine  1  ly 

Upon  her  ol  ibaster  breast  and  tresses  bright, 
Like  furbished  silver — Houri  gone,  astray 
From  Mahomet's  ho-iven  seemed  she— gloriously 

Shonp  her  deep  eyes,  till  down  the  silvered  west 

P^io  Dion  bid  her  shield  in  Ocean's  breast. 

And  now  Apollo 

Sprang,  golden-sandaled,  from  his  orient  bed, 
And  quick  his  upward  wonted  path  'gan  follow 

While  westward  still  we  sped. 

Apollo  clomb 

The  star-deserted  dome. 

And,  at  tho  zenith  sit,  a  noontide  king ; 
There  with  his  outspread  hands, 
Flaring  upon  tho  I:mds, 

Watched  our  white  sail  in  the  wind  shivering. 

Apollo  sank 

Adown  the  west,  where  many  a  cloudy  bank 

Waited  his  coming,  ns  tho  down,  a  king- 
While  enreful  sh!;des  'gnn  clamber, 
Out  of  tho  night's  dim  chamber, 

Night  of  the  many  eyes  and  dusky  wing. 

"Farewell,  Apollo!" 
The  lady  sang,  "  w«  follow 


Thee  to  thy  home,  thy  golden-curtained  West ; 

Amid  tho  Occident  seas. 

Seeking  Hesperides, 
Floating,  we  chise  thee  o'er  the  rippled  breast 
Of  Ocean  in  his  rest. 

*'  Come  Venus  from  thy  lair. 

Up  through  the  stirless  sir. 

Quivering  with  Love's  young  heat  and  sweet  despair ; 

As  thou  wast  wont  to  quiver 

Upon  ray  childhood's  river. 

Where  all  the  pendulous  willows  thrilled  to  bear 

The  breeze,  as  men  do,  care. 

«  Gome  oat  ye  many  stars ! 

The  liberal  night  unbars 

Your  doors  impalpable,  that  ye  may  see, 

And  gaze  a  twinkling  fill 

On  human  good  and  ill. 
Till  daybre.ik's  irksome  goad  compelleth  jro 
Behind  the  azure  sea. 

"  We  come,  we  come, 
Seeking  an  islet  home. 
Whose  breezes  oil  ore  balm,  whose  seas  are  calm ; 

Whore,  when  the  eyes  grow  dim, 

Fair  myths  forever  swim 
About  the  inward  vision,  and  no  harm 
E'er  spreads  a  palsying  arm. 

"  Here  would  we  lie 

Amid  this  tremulous  beauty  till  we  die ; 

Here  woald  descry 

Through  roofing  orange-boughs  the  pleasant  sky, 

And  silently  decay  in  rapturous  ease, 

When  death  so  please." 

She  ceased ;  and  now  we  slid  along  a  sea 
Of  tinted  wavelets,  such  as  ne'er  before 
Had  blest  my  seeing ;  on  one  side  a  shore 
Slipt  past  us  b.ickword,  thickly  over-boM'cd 

With  flowered  shrubs  and  trees,  all  such  os  flee 
Harsh  Boreul  bitings  where  the  North  blows  loud. 

And  now  a  quay  we  noarod,  whence  led  aback 

Full  many  a  leafy-hung,  nymph-haunted  track. 

Then,  slow-ascending  a  white  marble  stair, 
A  grove  we  entered  in,  all  cnrpeted 
With  rarest  mtws,  and  every  way  there  led 

Dim  paths  'mid  obelisks  and  fountains  fair, 
And  sculptured  graces,  ond  some  streamlets  fled 

All  day  and  night  down  to  the  circling  sea, 

Singing  fore'er^in  music's  earnest  glee. 

Up  'mid  the  boughs  the  zephyrs  went  a-playing, 
Making  tho  stars  like  swinging  cressets  seem ; 

And  from  the  east  6ame  silver  orrows  straying 
Of  Dian  at  her  moonrise ;  while  a  stream 

Of  melody,  the  Bulbul,  rose-embowered. 

Incessant  through  tho  dew-tipt  loaflots  showered, 
Sweeter  than  any  dream. 

No  earthly  night, 

Mantled  with  dismal  light 

This  paradise ;  but  a  brood  lovely  moon, 

Mode  a  glad  twilight  here, 

Unaoiled  by  any  fear, 
Or  harsh  intruding  doubt,  that  eomea  too  soon, 

And  lays  our  bright-eyed  hopes  upon  a  cypress  bier. 
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Anon,  emerging  from  the  woody  maze, 
There  sodden  sprang  npon  the  pleased  vision, 
Glimpses  of  far  Elysian, 

Green  meadows  glowing  through  a  golden  haze, 

A.nd  far-meandering  walks,  that  rose  and  fell 

'Twixt  bedded  asphodel. 

And  purling  brooks  went  leaping  here  and  there 

Over  the  flowered  slopes  all  i^  a  foam, 
Pealing  like  vesper  bells  that  win  the  prayer — 

Or  silver  voices  calling  loved  ones  home ; 
And  many  bees  enringed  the  fragrant  thyme. 
And  windy  melodies  stirred  every  full-leaved  linw. 

Here  flowers  grew  in  circles  round  and  round, 
With  broad,  rich  petals  for  queen's  gathenng, 

There  fountains  sprang  up  with  a  clear,  quick  sound 
From  vases,  such  as  Babylonian  king 
Mo'er  saw  the  like  of;  and  their  spray  did  fling 

O'er  pure  white  statues  having  marble  care 

Over  the  showered  pearls  and  moistened  air. 

And  ever  as  we  past  there  ever  grew 

Wondrous  variety  to  stir  the  sense, 

Begetting  impotence 
Of  fond  expression,  but  a  rapture  true 
Claspt  all  the  spirit  in  a  dreamy  fold 
Of  ecstasy  and  gold. 

Until,  through  shady  ranges  of  tall  trees. 

Threaded  by  every  breeze. 

And  well-determined  beds  of  every  hue. 

Orange,  vermeil,  and  blue, 

A  central,  templed  hill,  was  near  espied, 

Do^^ni-slanting  to  the  sea  on  every  side, 

With  greensward  terraces  and  blooming  meet, 

Sloped  even  to  our  feet. 

Over  the  lawns  were  Dryads  tripping  far. 
And  Hamadryads  peeping  from  the  wood, 

And  now  and  then  a  Nai^id,  like  a  star ; 
And  all  were  cloth6d  in  a  merry  mood — 
For  not  a  care  there  was  o'er  which  to  solely  brood. 

Upon  the  summit,  soothed  with  lasting  ease, 

Sit  the  Ilesperides 

Beneath  the  orchard  trees — 

Sipping  the  beakered  nectar  seasoned  well, 

And  temperate  hydromel ; 

And  tasting  luscious  fruitage,  such  as  fell 

From  boughs  'neath  which  the  scaly  dragon  rolled, 

Lay  glaring  fold  in  fold. 

"  O  cnn  we  herein  bide  !"  the  lady  said, 

"  I  feci  my  head  doth  swim — 

My  weary  eyes  are  dim — 
With  too  much  pleasure  is  the  sense  o'erfed ; 

How  can  we  herein  bide. 

And  not  some  ill  betide !" 

Then  said  a  voice,  "  Ye  may  not  herein  stay  I 

But  immortality 

Mtiy  here  inclosed  be ; 
And  ye  are  mortals — ^ye  must  hence  away. 
Or  ore  the  night  unwombs  the  clearer  day. 

"  And  ye  must  wait  the  riving  of  the  chain 

Thit  gives  surcease  of  pain, 

And  linger  lone  upon  the  evening  shore 

Till  ye  be  ferried  o'er. 

But  now  the  nymphs  shall  cease  their  merriment, 

Ere  yet  your  stay  be  spent. 

And  music  shall  be  struck— shall  charm  and  please 

You  to  contented  onae.'> 


Then  dropt  a  quiet  o'er  the  enhancM  glee, 
As  when  a  Boreal  night  dusks  o'er  a  frigid  sea. 

Next  grew  a  hymning  sonnet,  worded  well, 
Up  'mid  the  oaken  boles,  whose  listening  green 
Tented  the  Dryad  scene, 
Wavering  across  the  sileoee  with  a  spell 
Worthy  to  sink  the  yesty  broil  of  waves. 
And  bid  huge  winds  creep  into  airless  graves, 
In  barred  .£oUan  oaves. 

"  We  sing,  we  sing. 

The  sweet  lyre  fingering 

On  every  vibrant  string ; 

Tho  sisters  of  the  sea. 

Whose  silken  dynasty 

Holds  us  in  light,  and  long,  and  glad  captivity. 

"  We  sing,  we  smg, 

The  sweet  lyre  fingering 

With  sound  like  Hermes'  wing — 

Of  nectarous  draughts  and  deep. 

Wooing  the  gods  asleep, 

What  time  the  crj'stal  honey-dews  of  heaven 


«  We  sing,  we  sing, 

The  sweet  lyre  fingering 

Till  windless  woodlands  ring ; 

How  rich  the  lofty  chime. 

When  gods  converse  in  rhyme. 

And  far  Olympian  peaks  reScho  all  the  time. 

"  W«  sing,  we  sing. 
The  sweet  lyre  fingering 
With  notes  that  ^ver  cling, 
The  blue  and  airy  dome 
Thit  floors  the  godly  home 

Where  thunderous  Jove  is  throned,  and  Here  dwella  at 
home. 

"  We  sing,  we  sing, 

With  silver  vibrating 

Of  every  tuneful  string, 

The  eflfervescing  wine, 

In  beakers  most  divine, 

By  Ilobe  overbrimmed  for  whom  the  half-gods  pine. 

"Ah,  well!  ah,  well: 

Our  island  home  we  tell. 

Where  peace  for  aye  dotli  dwell ; 

Where,  from  the  drowsy  deep, 

A  gilded  mist  doth  creep 

Up  all  the  sanded  shore  to  shrine  ns  in  our  sleep. 

**  Away,  away ! 

Our  fingers  cease  to  play 

For  alien  oars  our  lay ; 

But,  by  the  sea's  low  moon. 

Sportive  we  go  alone ; 

Our  lyre's  notes  are  dead — our  measured  hymn  is  done." 

Then  died  the  h>'Tnning  sonnet,  worded  well, 
Adown  the  oaken  boles  that  pillared  all  the  dell. 

Then  oil  a  day  and  night  athwart  the  sea — 

A  day  and  night  complete  we  backward  sped^ 

And  08  the  dawn  grew  red — 

Our  half-moon  prow  slid  upward  easily 

Upon  the  margont  of  the  ocean  foam 

That  murmured  by  our  home. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


And  «« they  oft  hod  baerd  apart, 
Hweet  lesaooB  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each,  for  Madness  ruled  the  hour, 
Would  prove  hie  own  expreaiive  power. 

Collins. 

Ths  reason  why  I  came  home  without  completing 
the  tour  of  Europe  was  tiiat  my  worthy  father  died 
insolvent.  The  little  severalty  which  I  had  from 
my  grandfather  Winston,  was  in  that  most  uoman- 
agieable  of  realties,  which  Randolph  of  Roanoke 
used  to  describe  as  the  designation  of  a  Viiginian 
estate—"  plenty  of  woolly-heads,  plenty  of  gullies, 
but  ne'er  a  shilling  of  coin."  I  managed,  howe^'er, 
by  favor  of  a  young  friend,  an  attache  of  the  Marshall 
and  Pinckney  legation  at  Paris,  to  go  freely  into  the 
Low  Countries,  and  as  far  up  the  Rhine  as  Heidel- 
berg and  the  Schwaraenwald. 

At  the  borders  of  Holland  and  Grermany  I  lingered 
awhile,  in  the  flat  country  near  the  Lippe,  in  the 
house  of  a  licentiate  in  physic,  who  was  about  to 
emigrate  to  Philadelphia,  and  who  was  eager  to  learn 
E^lish.  In  my  turn  I  took  some  lessons  in  Gler- 
man.  Pfeiifers  was  a  smoker,  and  so  was  L  He  was 
a  violinist,  and  I  played  the  flute.  He  loved  to  read 
aloud,  and  I  loved  to  loll  and  listen,  among  the  lin- 
dens of  a  low-lying  but  verdant  village  on  the  Rhine. 

The  book  which  engaged  him  just  then,  was  a 
publication  of  Goethe^s,  translated  from  Diderot,  en- 
titled Rameau^s  Nephew,  I  mean  Rameau  the  great 
musical  composer.  The  original  French  I  could 
never  alight  on;  but  the  version  was  irresistibly 
oomie,  as  I  find  on  reperusal  many  years  since.  Di- 
derot used  to  frequent  the  Cafe  de  la  Rigenee,  then 
as  now,  the  resort  of  chess-players.  There  he  found 
Legal,  Philidor,  and  Mayot.  And  there  he  encoun- 
tered the  Nephew  aforesaid,  an  odd  mixture  of  pride 
and  meanness,  a  man  of  drunken  eloquence,  veno- 
mous sarcasm,  and  music-mad  enthusiasm. 

"  DiALOGlTE. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Philosophe,  so  1  meet  you  again ! 
What  are  you  afler  here  among  idlers?  Do  you 
likewise  lose  your  time  in  peg-pushing?  (Thus  he 
denominated  chess  and  draughts.) 

"  /. — No,  but  when  I  have  nothing  elsp  to  do,  it  is 
a  momentary  diversion  to  see  whether  they  move 
aright. 

"ife.— -A  singular  diversion,  indeed.  Leave  out 
Philidor  and  Legal — the  others  know  nothing. 

*'/.— And  Monsieur  de  Bussi;  what  say  you  to 
him? 

11 


"flVt.— As  che«8-player,  that  he  is  what  Mile. 
Clairon  is  as  actress ;  both  know  as  much  of  their 
play  as  one  can  learn. 

**  /.—You  are  hard  to  please.  I  observe  that  none 
but  preeminent  men  meet  your  approbation. 

"fle. — ^Ay,  at  chess  and  draughts,  poetry,  elo- 
quence, music,  and  such  like  trumperies.  Who 
wants  mediocrity  in  these  cases? 

**  J.— I  almost  agree  with  you.  But  many  must 
attempt  these  arts  in  order  that  the  man  of  genius 
may  overtop  them.  Thenceforth  he  is  one  among 
many.  But  I  have  not  seen  you  for  an  age.  I  never 
think  of  you  but  when  i  see  you.  Yet  I  am  re- 
joiced whenever  I  recover  you.  What  have  you 
been  about? 

"  Ifo.— That  which  you  and  the  others  are  about 
•—good,  bad,  and  naught .  I  have  moreover,  hungered 
and  eaten  if  occasion  served.  Then  I  was  sometimes 
athirst,  and  dten  drank ;  yes,  and  my  beard  grew  and 
I  wis  shaved. 

"  J.— There  you  were  wrong;  for  the  beard  is  all 
you  lack  in  order  to  be  a  sage. 

"  He.— Quite  so !  My  brow  is  large  and  wrinkled, 
my  eye  flashes,  my  nose  is  high,  my  cheek  is  broad, 
my  eyebrows  brown  and  heavy,  the  mouth  well-dis- 
closed, lips  well-turned,  and  the  face  square.  Take 
notice,  this  huge  chin,  if  covered  by  a  long  beard, 
would  look  well  in  brass  or  marble. 

"/. — Beside  Csesar,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Socrates? 

'*He.— No!  I  would  rather  stand  betwixt  Dio- 
genes and  Phryne.  1  am  as  shameless  as  one,  and 
would  gladly  visit  the  other. 

"  J.-rYou  are  always  in  good  case  ? 

"  ifo.— Yes,  usually ;  but  not  particularly  so  to- 
day. 

"  /.—What!  with  this  rotundity  of  Silenus,  and  a 
countenance — 

"/fe. — ^A  conntenance  that —  Do  you  consider 
that  the  bitter  humor  which  shrivels  up  the  uncle, 
makes  the  nephew  fat  ? 

"I.^Apropos!  Your  uncle.  Do  you  see  him 
oAen? 

**  Ife.— Yes,  oAen  passing  in  the  street. 

"  /. — ^Does  he  render  you  no  service? 

"/Tip.— If  he  serves  any  body,  it  is  without  know- 
ing it.  He  is  a  philosophe  in  his  way ;  he  thinks 
only  of  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  he  regards 
as  his  bellows-hand.  His  wife  and  daughter  may  die 
for  all  that  he  cares,  provided  the  bells  that  toll  them 
to  their  grave  ring  in  just  twelfths  and  seventeenths. 
A  lucky  roan  is  he !  and  I  know  how  to  reckon  this 
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quality  in  your  men  of  geniuBi  that  they  are  good  at 
one  thing,  and  over  and  above  this  nothing.  Nothing 
know  they  of  being  citizens,  fathers,  mothers,  kins- 
men or  friends.  Inter  fios,  one  would  crave  to  be 
like  them ;  only  wishing  that  the  growth  should  not 
become  too  common.  •  We  must  have  men — not  men 
of  genius.  No,  surely  no !  These  are  they  who 
turn  the  world  upside  down,  and  the  folly  of  indivi* 
duals  runs  so  high  at  present  that  one  can't  repress 
them  without  manoeuvre. — ^No !  the  monk's  wisdom, 
in  Rabelais^  is  the  true  wisdom  for  our  peace,  and 
the  peace  of  others.  To  do  duty,  as  far  as  may  be, 
to  speak  well  of  the  prior,  and  to  let  the  world  wag 
as  it  will.  And  things  go  right  well,  for  the  mass  is 
content  with  this.  II I  knew  history,  I  would  prove 
to  you,  that  all  the  ills  on  earth  come  of  your  men  of 
genius ;  but  history  I  know  none,  because  I  know  no- 
thing. Confound  me  if  I  ever  learnt  any  thing,  and 
I  find  myself  none  the  worse  off.  One  day  I  was  at 
the  table  o{  a  royal  minister,  who  had  mind  enough 
for  a  dozen.  He  proved,  as  plain  as  two  and  two 
make  four,  that  nothing  is  more  useful  to  nations 
than  lies,  and  nothing  more  hurtful  than  truth.  I 
can't  recall  his  argument,  but  it  followed  as  clear  as 
a  sunbeam,  that  men  of  genius  are  utterly  abomina- 
ble, and  that  if  a  man  discerns  in  his  child  a  token  of 
tlys  perilous  gift  of  nature,  he  should  strangle  or 
drown  him. 

*'  J.— And  yet  the  people  who  deem  thus  of  genius 
all  think  they  possess  it." 

Such  is  an  introduction  to  this  odd  creation,  on 
which  the  merry  Frenchman  dwells  for  a  hulldred 
and  fitly  pages.  Some  of  the  passages  which  my  host 
gave  with  energy,  between  the  gusts  of  his  meer- 
schaum, are  altogether  untranslatable.  And  yet  am 
I  tempted  to  essay  one  of  the  vagaries  of  the  mad 
satirist. 

*'/. — There  is  some  reason  in  all  that  you  say. 
[He  had  been  enlarging  on  the  French  music  of  that 
period.] 

<(i/«.~-Reason?  So  much  the  better.  That  comes 
seasonably.  Think  you  I  am  like  the  musician  in 
the  ctU-de-taci  as  my  uncle  showed  himself?  For 
my  part,  I  make  a  hit.  A  collier  'prentice  shall  talk 
better  of  his  trade,  than  an  academy  and  all  the  Du- 
hamels  on  earth. 

*'Here  he  paced  up  and  down,  murmuring  airs 
out  of  the  lUdes  Fousy  the  PeijUreamoureuxde  son 
modeiej  the  Mare  eh  al /errant  ^  ihe  Piaideuse — while 
ever  and  anon  he  would  stretch  bands  and  eyes  and 
cry,  *  Is  that  fine  ?  Heavens,  is  that  fine  !  Can  a  man 
have  two  ears  on  his  head  and  ask  such  a  question?* 
Upon  which  he  would  become  sentimental  again, 
sing  soAly,  and  then  elevate  his  voice  as  he  grew 
more  passionate.  Then  came  grimaces,  twists  of 
visage,  and  contortions  of  body.  Said  I  to  myself, 
*.WeU,  he  is  losing  his  wits,  and  some  new  scene  is 
coming.'  And  in  fact  he  burst  out  afresh,  singing, 
Je  suie  un  pauvre  miserable — Aspettar  e  non 
venire^  etc.  etc.  He  collected  and  confounded  thirty 
airs,  Italian,  French,  tragic,  comic,  of  every  sort  and 
character.  Now,  with  a  deep  basso  he  would  sink 
down  to  the  shades ;  then,  contracting  his  throat,  he 


would  rend  the  heights  of  air  with  a  pipe-like  note, 
imitating  with  gait,  posef  and  motions,  difiTerent  mu- 
sical penooages,  by  turns  raving,  melted,  beseeching 
and  derisive.  Now  he  is  a  little  maid,  weeping,  and 
he  represents  all  her  petty  blandishments.  Then  he 
is  a  priest,  a  king,  a  tyrant ;  be  threatens,  prays  or 
rages— again,  he  is  a  hearkening  slave.  He  grows 
tender,  he  despairs,  he  bewails  and  laughs,  always  in 
tune,  in  time,  in  full  sense  of  the  words,  character 
and  action. 

**A11  the  chess-players  had  left  their  boards  and 
gathered  around  him ;  the  windows  of  the  ca/e  were 
besieged  outside  by  passers-by  attracted  by  the  noise. 
The  laughter  was  a  peal  which  threatened  the  roof. 
But  he  perceived  nothing,  but  ran  on,  carried  awsy 
by  such  an  alienation  of  mind  and  an  enihusiasoi 
akin  to  mania,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
have  come  to  himself,  or  have  to  be  thrown  into  a 
hackney  coach  and  carried  to  a  mad-house  ainging  a 
snatch  from  the  lamentations  of  Jomelli. 

*<Anon,  with  the  utmost  precision,  truth  and  in- 
credible warmth,  he  repeated  the  finest  passages  oi' 
that  portion ;  the  beautiful  obligate  recitative,  where 
the  prophet  depicts  the  desolation  of  Jennalein,  till 
he  drew  a  flood  of  tears ;  there  was  not  a  dry  e>'e. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  desired  in  teodemese 
of  singing,  or  force  of  expression  and  of  grief.  He 
dwelt  especially  on  the  places  where  the  artist  moet 
evinced  himself  the  great  maestro.  He  abandoned 
the  vocal  part,  flew  to  the  instrument,  and  then  re- 
turned in  an  instant  to  singing,  so  hurrying  this  tran- 
sition, that  the  connection  and  unity  of  the  whole 
were  maintained.  Was  I  astonished  at  him?  Yes, 
I  was  astonished.  Was  I  moved  to  sympathy  ?  I 
was,  indeed,  so  moved,  but  with  a  dash  of  the  comic 
mingling  with  the  emotion  and  modifying  its  nature. 

"  But  you  would  have  broken  into  laughter  at  the 
way  in  which  he  imitated  the  different  instruments. 
With  swoln,  out-pulled  cheeks,  and  a  rough,  obtuse 
tone,  he  represented  horns  and  bassoons ;  with  a  cry- 
ing, nasal  tone  the  oboes;  with  incredible  quickne^i^ 
he  hurried  his  voice  to  mimic  stringed-instrumenli*, 
trying  most  exactly  to  give  their  respective  sounds; 
piping  for  the  piccolos,  cooing  for  the  flutes,  scream- 
ing, chanting  with  the  looks  o{  a  maniac,  and  repre- 
senting solo  the  danseurs  and  danseuses,  the  men- 
singers  and  women-singers,  a  whole  orchestra,  a 
whole  opera-house,  splitting  himself  into  twenty  dif- 
ferent roUs,  hastening,  retarding,  with  the  mien  of 
one  'rapt,  with  eyes  winking  and  mouth  in  a  foam. 

"  The  heat  was  overpowering,  and  the  moisture, 
following  the  furrows  of  his  brow  and  the  length  ot 
his  cheeks,  mingled  with  his  hair-powder,  and  driz- 
zled the  upper  part  of  his  coat  in  gutters.  What  did 
he  not  attempt  ?  He  cried,  he  laughed,  he  sighed,  he 
gave  looks  of  tenderness,  quiet  and  rage.  Now  it  wa» 
a  woman,  sinking  in  wo,  a  wretch  yielding  to  despair, 
a  lofty  temple,  or  birds  losing  themselves  in  the  si* 
lence  of  eve.  Then  it  was  brooks  of  water,  guigtiog 
in  some  cool  and  lonesome  place ;  or  a  torrent  dash- 
ing down  from  mountains ;  a  tempest ;  the  wailing  of 
dying  men,  mingled  with  the  whistling  of  the  wind ; 
the  roar  of  thunder;  then  night  with  its  darkness, 
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stiltness  and  shade— he  even  lepresented  silence  by 
Monds.  He  was  entirely  beside  himself.  Exhausted 
by  efibit,  like  a  man  awakened  from  sleep  or  a  long 
swoon,  he  remained  motionless,  heavy  and  stunned. 
He  cast  glances  aromid,  like  one  bewildered  who 
tries  to  recognize  the  place  in  which  he  comes  to 
himself.  Awaiting  the  xetnm  of  his  forces  and  his 
senses,  he  mechanically  dries  his  face.  Like  one 
who,  awaking,  finds  his  bed  surrounded  by  a  great 
number  of  persons,  in  utter  forgetfulness  and  deeply 
unconscious  of  all  he  has  been  doing,  he  exclaimi»  at 
the  first  moment — *Now,  Messieurs,  what  is  this? 
Why  this  mirth?  What  are  you  wondering  at? 
What  is  the  matter?'  .  .  .  Then  he  adds,  »This  is 
what  they  call  being  a  musician !  But,  indeed,  some 
of  Lulli's  songs  are  not  to  be  despised,  The  scene 
Tattetidrai  Vaurore  can't  be  bettered,  unless  you 
alter  the  words.  I  challenge  any  man.  No  man 
shall  condemn  certain  passages  of  Campra,  his  mili- 
tary marches,  the  violin-pieces  of  my  uncle,  his  ga- 
vottes, his  priestly  and  opera  parts,  Pdlea  ftamheanxy 
Nuits  jUua  affr&us$s  que  les  tinibres.  .  .  .  Dieu  du 
Tartare^  Dieu  de  Poubli.*  .  .  .  (Here  he  strength- 
ened his  voice  and  sustained  the  tone  with  power. 
Neighbors  thrust  their  heads  through  the  windows ; 
we  put  our  fingers  in  our  ears.)  '  For  this,'  said  he, 
*  one  must  have  lungs,  a  great  organ,  and  plenty  of 
air.  But  Ascension  is  arrived.  Lent  and  the  Three 
Kings  are  over,  and  yet  they  do  not  know  what  to 
set  to  music,  nor  consequently  what  benefits  the  com- 
poser. Lyric  poesy  is  yet  unborn ;  but  they  already 
approach  it,  if  they  give  head  enough  toFergolesi,  to 
the  Saxon,  the  Terradeglids,  TraetU  and  others;  and 
if  I  hey  only  read  Metastasio  often  enough,  they  have 
already  attained  it.' " 

CHAPTER  VL 

Ah !  plas  que  jamais  aimons-nous^ 
Et  vivons  et  mouroDs  en  dos  lieus  8i  donx. 

LS8  AMAMTS  MAOMiriQUXS. 

The  day  when  one  who  has  been  a  scribbler  begins 
to  resort  to  dictation,  he  loses  half  the  pleasure  of 
authorship.  No  one  could  desire,  indeed,  a  lovelier 
amanuensis  than  my  grand-daughter  Alice,  who  now 
sets  down  my  reminiscences,  as  I  walk  up  and  down 
the  gallery  of  the  long,  overahadowed  house,  smok- 
ing my  pipe,  and  uttering  what  I  hope  will  be  con- 
sidered harmless  gossip.  Alice  might  justly  blush, 
if  I  should  make  her  pen  her  own  praises ;  so,  while 
she  takes  pity  on  my  failing  eyesight  and  my  ^era- 
gray  I  will  respect  her  bashful  fears. 

We  have  had  a  house  full  of  company,  such  as 
Carolina  mansions  glory  in.  Carriages,  filled  with 
happy  fair  ones,  under  conduct  of  gay  fellows  career- 
ing alongside,  on  young  horses  of  great  pedigree, 
have  passed  away  in  such  number  that  my  plain,  but 
spacious  old  tumble-down  house  seems  quite  a  soli- 
tude. Of  white  faces,  there  are  none  but  Alice's  and 
mine ;  for  I  count  not  the  overseer  and  his  swarming 
cottage,  half  a  mile  ofl!*,  just  beyond  the  copse  of 
chinquepinB.  The  lawn  around  the  dwelling  was 
laid  out  as  I  now  behold  it,  about  the  year  1750.  My 
father,  who  kept  a  diary,  has  recorded  the  planting 


<^  those  towering  catatpas,  which  in  Jane  were 
covered  with  tropical  luxuriance  o(  blossom,  and  now 
hang  heavy  with  the  ver^|re  of  their  broad,  damp, 
succulent  leaves.  The  oaks  were  left  from  a  primi- 
tive forest.  Three  loAy  pines  mark  the  spot  for  the 
distant  traveler.  If  I  could  but  prevent  unsightly 
gullies  of  reddish  earth,  and  could  coax  the  scanty 
grass  to  mat  itself  English  fashion,  I  should  envy  no 
one  his  surroundings.  But  if  we  have  not  the  smooth, 
close-shaven  green  of  Christ  Church  Meadow  or 
Windsor  Park,  we  have  a  balmy  atmosphere  and  a 
gorgeous  Flora  and  vocal  hawthorn  thickets,  and 
dewy  odors,  such  as  are  unknown  in  colder  climes. 
Leaving  poetry  out  of  the  question,  our  mockiqf-bird 
(a  misleading  name)  is  not  inferior  to  the  nightingale. 
He  is  also  a  songster  of  the  night,  and  in  these  re- 
gions continues  his  visits  through  a  longer  portion  of 
the  year  than  his  transatlantic  rival.  The  mighty 
fragrance  of  our  magnolia,  though  oppressive  near  at 
hand,  comes  mitigated  on  the  evening  breeze  from 
the  river  lowlands.  Our  groves  are  draped  with  a 
thousand  fantastic  hangings  of  vines  and  parasitic 
plants ;  and  cool  springs  break  forth  in  more  than  one 
spot  on  this  wide,  half-tilled  estate,  which  threatens, 
year  by  year,  to  slip  out  of  the  family. 

Ah  me !  When  I  look  over  my  broad  acres,  some 
in  rustling  com,  some  in  bristling  wheat,  and  some 
in  rank  tobacco,  omitting  tracts  of  old-field  thickly 
set  with  volunteer  pines,  and  prairies  of  stubbly 
broomsedge,  I  find  every  part  indissolubly  connected 
with  that  relation  of  master  and  servant,  which  is  an 
abomination  to  Mr.  Bull  and  Master  Jonathan.  I 
have  read  the  great  writers  on  this  head,  from  Clartt- 
son  down.  I  have  familiarixed  myself  with  the  por- 
trait of  the  slaveholder,  strong  in  colors  of  crimson, 
and  illustrated  with  borders  of  whips  and  manacles. 
But,  for  my  life,  I  cannot  see  in  yonder  cheval-glass 
any  resemblance.  Alice,  dear  child,  does  not  discern 
in  my  face  any  decided  lines  of  truculence ;  and  the 
very  Africans,  who  have  grown  old  beside  me,  mani- 
fest no  dread,  but  rather  cling  to  my  tottering  form 
with  a  loving  regard  that  is  almost  filial.  I  turn  my 
eyes  to  them,  but  they  are  not  like  the  pictures  on 
certain  books  and  hand-bills.  Sometimes  they  are 
hard-worked ;  so  am  I.  Sometimes  they  have  felt 
the  burden  of  bad  seasons ;  so  have  I.  But  they  are 
not  haggard,  they  are  not  melancholy,  and  they  are 
not  malignant.  I  see  the  smoke  from  their  little 
hamlet  of  clustered  houses  (for  the  negro  loves  his 
fire  at  all  seasons ;)  I  hear  the  resonant  laugh  echoing 
among  the  rocks,  and  shall  shortly  hear  the  banjo 
and  the  chorus.  In  bed  and  board  they  are  better  ofl* 
than  the  peasants  I  have  seen  in  the  Scotch  High- 
lands, in  Savoy,  and  in  Normandy.  Of  physical  suf- 
fering they  have  less  than  soldiers  and  sailors.  In 
morals  and  religion  they  surpass  their  free  brethren 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  I  wish  in  my  heart 
they  were  all  free— if  it  would  make  them  any  hap- 
pier. But  I  would  no  sooner  cast  them  on  the  wide 
world,  in  their  actual  condition,  than  I  would  disperse 
a  family  of  babes,  proclaim  a  republic  in  Madagas- 
car, or  tear  a  tortoise  from  the  bondage  of  his  shell. 
It  was  not  I  who  stole  them  from  Africa ;  they  were 
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bom  on  the  same  lands  where  we  live  together;  and 
there  is  not  a  sunlight  or  a  shade  falling  on  my  lot, 
which  does  not  in  due  »>portion  cheer  or  sadden 
theirs.  Let  us  call  another  case,  Alice !  This  phi- 
lanthropic mystery  is  too  deep  for  my  decrepit  wits. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Ilion  in  Tyriam  tnuufer  felicius  nrbem.^' 

0Tix>— •Hxaoinxs . 

Philadelphia  was  the  city  to  which  Gottlieb  Pfeifier 
was  bound ;  and  after  a  tedious  beating  up  stream 
from  the  Capes  of  Delaware,  we  saw  its  neat  brick 
rows,  its  trim  rectangles,  and  its  lone  steeple,  in  one 
of  tlif  last  years  ot  the  last  century.  Pfeiffer  was 
always  talking  of  a  certain  regenerator  of  education 
whom  be  called  Basedow— a  type  of  Pestalozzi  and 
Fellenberg,  only  with  a  dash  of  crazyhood,  and  a 
streak  of  jacobinism.  My  young  German  was  going 
to  a  village  called  Germantown,  I  forget  how  many 
miles  from  the  city ;  where  his  uncle  was  a  leader 
among  the  sectaries  called  Mennonites,  or  vulgariy 
MenneesM.  He  was  a  very  Quixote  in  education, 
and  was  about  to  rear  the  tender  youth  without  bench, 
birch,  or  berating,  and  almost  without  book.  He 
was  to  teach  more  Soeratieo  out  of  doors,  by  sheer 
talk,  along  the  romantic  Wissahiccon  and  the  slopes 
of  Chestnut  Hill.  1  gave  him  my  adieux,  as  he 
sallied  out  on  his  first  lesson,  with  a  covey  of  young- 
lings under  his  guidance.  Poor  fellow!  he  was 
carried  off  by  the  yellow  fever. 

The  Philadelphia  which  I  remember  was  a  sweet 
and  gentle  city.  Many  a  boy  and  girl  was  then  to  be 
met,  in  all  the  rigor  of  plain  dress,  pacing  to  Arch 
Street  Meeting.  Shade  trees  were  id>undant  in  the 
great  streets.  The  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  was 
still  called  the  "New  Theatre."  Morris's  famous 
house  was  still  visible ;  you  got  into  the  country  a 
few  hundred  yards  westward  of  the  old  prison  ;  the 
Dock  draw-bridge  was  in  iu  glory ;  and  many  rows 
of  houses  in  Front  street  were  chequered  with  glazed 
brick  and  adorned  with  porch-benches.  There  was 
a  soothing,  umbrageous  quietude  in  those  broad,  well 
paved  stretches  of  Third  street,  where  tall  old  fash- 
ioned mansions  seemed  to  retire  a  little  under  spread- 
ing elms,  in  dignified  coolness.  I  am  afraid  I  should 
not  know  the  places  again.  The  calm  and  stillness 
of  Penn's  spirit  was  yet  hovering  over  the  town, 
with  a  shade  and  a  natural  grace  which  have  long 
since  been  scared  away  by  steam-wagons  and  engine- 
campaigns.  But  what  was  all  this  to  a  bewildered 
creature,  who  had  gained  glimpses  of  the  old  world 
before  he  had  studied  the  new ;  who  had  gone  over 
sea  dreaming  that  he  was  rich,  and  had  come  back 
assured  that  he  was  poor ;  who  had  been  ill-taught 
and  was  nevertheless  to  redeem  his  patrimony  by 
labors  beginning  in  a  log  school-house. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

«  And  ttUl  they  gazod,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew; 
But  past  is  all  hia  fame :  the  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed,  la  forgot.*' 

OoLnSHITH. 

In  a  coontry  where  so  numy  hundreds  of  eminent 


na«n  have  begun  public  life  by  schoolmastering,  it 
would  be  a  great  piece  of  aflTectation  in  me,  if  I 
should  employ  any  deprecatory  expressions,  or  apolo- 
gize for  any  determination  to  repair  losses  by  "  taking 
a  school."  The  only  apology  which  now  seems  ne- 
cessary, is  for  the  presumption  of  dreaming  that  by 
such  an  occupation  any  man  could  make  money.  Id 
truth,  I  knew  then  as  well  as  I  know  now,  that 
school  keeping  was  not  a  specific  for  raising  the  wind, 
but  I  did  not  know  as  well  as  I  know  now,  that  it 
was  not  in  public  esteem  a  literary  prolession. 
Though  not  learned  I  was  fond  of  books,  and  took  to 
teaching  as  I  once  fondly  thought  of  taking  to  book 
selling,  because  I  fancied  it  would  bring  me  into  con- 
nections with  the  wisdom  of  past  ages. 

My  schoolhouse  was  on  the  edge  of  a  pine  forest, 
a  few  hundred  yards  trom  where  a  brawUng  spring- 
head burst  out  of  the  embankment  of  rock,  some 
miles  from  any  human  habitation.  It  vraa  not  favored 
with  any  extensive  distant  prospects.  Could  I  have 
perched  with  the  crows  which  abounded  there  od 
the  top  of  some  eminent  tree,  I  might  have  seen  the 
broad  but  turbid  Roanoke,  sweeping  its  heavy  tide 
around  a  neighboring  bluff.  But  we  were  ahot  in  to 
forest  scenes.  No  one  who  has  lived  among  them 
can  foiget  the  moaning  sound  made  by  even  a  gentle 
wind  among  the  great  branches  of  the  pines ;  or  the 
solitude  formed  by  their  dark  surrounding  shroud ; 
or  the  mobaic  of  sunlight  and  shade  on  the  earth 
when  rays  break  through  the  network  of  boughs. 
But  the  monotony  was  oppressive,  and  I  sighed  for 
those  lighter  and  varied  traits  ot  nature,  which  be- 
long to  a  less  primeval  state  of  the  world.  In  quiet 
hours,  the  wild-turkey's  cry  would  be  heard  in  the 
brake;  the  shrill  red-bird,  and  the  shy  wood-lark 
were  scarcely  ever  wanting;  and  several  species 
of  squirrel  made  no  stranger  of  me,  but  dropped 
nut-shells  from  the  hickory  over  the  roof  oi  mj 
academy. 

Take  a  view  of  the  aforesaid  seat  of  learning. 
The  hour  is  noon.  You  might  take  this  long  house 
of  logs  for  a  chalet  in  the  Emmenthal,  if  it  were  not 
for  certain  plain  indications  of  another  climate. 
There  is  a  hum  of  bees  through  a  thousand  vines 
and  dogwoods.  The  song  of  birds  has  lulled  at 
this  hour  of  heat,  except  perhaps  the  wearisome  re- 
petition of  his  double  note  by  the  chewink.  But  this 
intermission  brings  out  more  fully  the  music  of  the 
brook  as  it  murmurs  over  the  pebbles.  The  <*  scor- 
pions"— start  not,  gentle  reader  at  this  southern 
name  of  the  poor  lacerta — peep  round  the  gnarled 
bole  of  the  pine,  where  the  turpentine  reflects  the 
burning  ray.  Two  or  three  switch-tailed  horses  are 
tethered  in  the  oasis,  ready  to  carry  home  double  or 
triple  loads  of  the  young  academicians.  Hats,  sun- 
bonnets,  and  even  coats,  are  hung  upon  the  alder 
branches.  Under  the  brow  of  the  rock  is  a  row  ot 
dinner  baskets ;  and  two  or  three  jugs  of  milk  are 
immersed  in  the  darkest,  coolest  comer  of  the  spring. 
Two  fiddles  and  a  flute  are  hid  away  among  the 
broad  leaves  of  a  grape  vine  that  clambers  up  the 
bank.  All  this  will  be  obscure  to  such  as  have 
never  gone  to  an  "old-field  school."    Inside,  the 
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scene  is  more  lively  but  less  idyllic.  By  counting 
several  who  never  appeared,  I  think  I  made  my 
school  to  number  fifteen,  as  a  maximum.  Four  or 
five  short  wooden  forms,  with  some  sloping  boards 
for  desks,  and  a  straw-bottomed  chair  for  the  master, 
made  up  the  compliment  of  furniture ;  for  I  scarcely 
reckon  a  churn-like  vessel  at  the  door,  duly  tot^d  on 
the  head  of  a  laughing  negress,  every  half-hour, 
and  emptied  by  two  or  three  gourds  with  fantastic 
handles. 

One  thing  is  certain— I  was  as  autocratic  as  Nicho- 
las or  Crusoe.  My  voice  was  the  sole  code  of  laws 
and  often  the  text-book.  The  system  was  the  sie 
volOf  gicjubeo.  The  hour  of  beginning  was  denoted 
by  my  clattering  up  the  pebb'.y  path  on  my  black 
steed,  Rhinoceros.  This  dispersed  the  squads  around 
the  spring,  and  broke  up  the  concert  under  the  alders. 
Little  Nanny  Lee,  who  was  the  Jenny  Lind  of  our 
community,  would  sometimes  carol  away  after  my 
ferula  had  given  its  three  knocks;  but  we  soon  fell 
into  places.  Ours  was  a  loud  school.  There  was 
no  rubric  enjoining  silence.  There  was  no  reading 
to  one's  self  Hark!  the  grand  overture  is  performed 
by  the  simultaneous  play  oi  tenore  and  treble  instru- 
ments. One  piping  voice  is  rehearsing  the  alphabet 
and  another  the  "twenty  pence  is  one  and  eight- 
pence;  "  another  is  reading  of  one  who  unrighteously 
ascended  the  apple  tree  and  was  experimented  on  by 
fair  words,  grass,  and  other  missiles.  A  croak  be- 
tween boy  and  man,  is  galloping  over  the  quctdru- 
pedante  putrem  sonitu;  while  Mr.  Blaney  (we 
always  called  him  Mister,)  is  in  a  dignified  soliloquy 
over  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  a  polygonal  field, 
with  half-a-score  of  instruments  laid  out  before  him. 
If  my  ear  serves  me,  there  is  a  totto  voce  addition  of 
oncommanded  recitations,  concerning  cats-cradles, 
tit-tat-to,  and  jack-straws. 

Scorn  not — O  ye,  who  court  the  muse  in  Gothic 
quadrangles,  and  alcoved  libraries,  where  the  light 
colors  your  folio  through  "storied  window,  richly 
dight" — scorn  not,  the  lowly  lessons  of  the  Red 
Swamp  School-house !  Its  windows  were  not  all 
glazed,  nor  were  the  crannies  of  its  logs  all  stopped ; 
but  the  sun  has  seldom  broken  in  on  brighter  faces 
than  some  that  were  radiant  in  that  little  company. 
Though  a  few  were  barefoot  (how  otherwise  could 
they  have  waded  for  hours  in  the  rippling  stream !) 
a  few  were  the  children  of  wealth.  Among  them 
was  one  who  has  since  held  the  ear  of  a  senate. 
And  among  them  was  one— alas,  that  she  should  have 
had  me  for  a  master ! — who  made  deeper  wounds 
than  she  ever  knew.  But  Judith— thou  shalt  not 
have  thy  cruelty  exposed ! 

CHAPTER  IX. 

*' '  Tis  true,  he  has  a  spark  just  come  from  France, 
Bat  then,  so  far  from  bean— why,  he  talks  sense !  " 

FAxquHAa. 

Riding  was  an  accomplishment  among  the  Ro- 
mans, 88  it  is  in  England  and  some  parts  of  America ; 
but  in  the  South  it  is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  bareheaded  negro  child  mounts  all  the  colts  in 
the  pasture,  strains  his  horse  over  boundless  meads, 


recking  little  of  falls  upon  the  yielding  earth,  which 
indeed  seldom  occur,  and  clings  to  his  seat  with  the 
tenacity  of  a  limpet.  Before  he  has  arrived  at  the 
dignity  of  the  hat,  he  has  learned  to  swim  rivers  and 
play  the  feats  of  a  Centaur.  My  young  master  is  not 
slow  to  practice  in  the  same  school,  so  that  the  cav- 
alry has  had  some  of  its  most  daring  and  elegant 
riders  from  this  part  of  the  Union.  I  can  no  longer 
throw  my  leg  over  a  saddle ;  but  I  still  recall  the 
flush  with  which,  accompanied  by  gallant  comrades, 
I  swept  through  forests,  which  to  an  unaccustomed 
eye  had  seemed  impaseable,  or,  stooping  low,  pierced 
the  tangle  of  a  brake,  up  from  the  basin  of  some  low 
and  deeply  shaded  stream.  For  years  did  I  look  to 
the  grooming  of  my  spirited  Rhinoceros,  who  repaid 
the  attention  by  a  docility  which  concealed  itself 
under  a  show  of  perverseness. 

The  long  evenings  of  summer  found  me  sallying 
on  rapid  expeditions  to  the  estates  of  my  father's 
friends ;  and  I  passed  more  nights  in  such  hospitable 
mansions  than  in  my  own  humble  lodgings.  Hospi- 
tality is  the  law  of  the  land.  Where  towns  are  rare 
and  newspapers  infrequent,  and  where  even  the  mail 
in  those  days  came  only  once  a  week,  it  vras  doing 
a  generous  favor  to  enter  a  neighbor's  doors  for  a 
long  visit,  the  host  would  be  out  before  I  could  dis- 
mount, and  sometimes  a  bevy  of  ladies  clustered  at 
the  door. 

Let  me  tell  the  truth.  On  looking  back  I  perceive 
that  while  a  flow  of  unimpeded  talk,  oAen  prompted 
by  large  and  capricious  reading,  made  me  welcome 
to  every  circle^  I  was,  nevertheless,  by  no  means 
successful  m  my  pers<Aal  overtures  to  the  reigning 
sex.  It  was  mortifying  to  me  to  observe,  that  many 
a  roystering  bumpkin,  full  of  health  and  ignorance, 
made  his  suit  in  less  time  and  with  fewer  embarrass- 
ments than  I.  Even  my  voyages  and  travels  were 
of  little  avail.  Indeed,  in  a  self-contained  commu- 
nity, where  every  thing  goes  by  clanship  and  family 
tradition,  and  where  the  sight  of  a  foreigner  is  com- 
monly the  signal  for  a  joke,  there  is  less  eclat  in  for- 
eign travel,  than  in  seaports  and  great  cities.  I  was 
glad,  therefore,  to  fall  back  on  county-connection. 
My  father  had  married  into  a  distinguished  family, 
who,  though  poor,  could  hold  up  their  heads.  One 
of  my  uncles  was  high  sherifi',  and  my  cousin  was 
in  Congress.  Revolutionary  officers  were  still  living 
who  were  of  my  kin.  And  I  enjoyed  a  pretty  free 
access  to  what  are  somewhat  ofiensively  called  the 
first  families. 

AAer  all  1  was  known  to  be  a  poor  schoolmaster, 
and  suspected— as  I  now  think,  justly,  of  being  a 
pedant.  It  would  be  both  sad  and  comical,  if  I  were 
to  record  my  experiences  as  a  teacher ;  the  plans  I 
dreamed  over ;  the  schedules  I  copied  on  large  paper ; 
the  attempts  to  make  the  big  boys  talk  Latin ;  the 
experiments  in  physics  which  burst  my  retorts  and 
burnt  my  fingers ;  the  amazement  of  parents  and  the 
fun  of  children.  I  verily  believe  there  was  not  a 
more  chimerical  or  less  useful  teacher,  south  of 
Mason's  and  Dixon's  line.  Lessons  went  to  leeward, 
while  I  was  drifting  away  afler  a  project  of  a  new 
Latin  (rrammar.    The  primers  were  made  into  boats 
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and  cocked-hats,  while  I  invented  a  new  orthogra- 
phy ;  and  my  best  coat  was  sewed  over  with  bits  of 
red  flannel,  while  I  draughted  a  Iectur&  on  Female 
Education.  Donald  Gordon  courted  Judith  Brew- 
ster, during  the  very  period  in  which  I  was  bringing 
her  to  the  point  of  conjugating  amoj  amare.,  amari. 
Early  hours  and  hard  reading,  kept  me  still  advanc- 
ing in  a%ort  of  miscellaneous  and  preposterous  con- 
dition. I  began  a  hundred  pursuits,  with  the  furvre 
of  a  crusader.  I  gathered  flowers  for  an  herbarium, 
and  pasted  wrong  names  on  the  species  for  want  of 
a  master.  I  made  maps  of  the  stars,  and  pointed 
them  out  to  Judith,  as  we  walked  on  the  top  of  the 
house.  My  only  Italian  book  was  an  odd  volume  of 
Dante,  which  broke  me  down  after  getting  half  way 
up  the  circling  Babel  of  the  Puigatory.  My  version 
of  the  Bucolics  shamed  me  beyond  expression,  on 
comparison  with  Dryden. 

In  riding  about  the  country,  I  fell  in  with  planters 
and  county-court  lawyers,  and  doctors,  who  had  lit- 
tle Latin  and  less  Greek,  but  who  nevertheless  foiled 
me  in  argument.  They  knew  how  to  talk  of  crops, 
of  "good  seasons  for  stripping  tobacco,"  of  the 
weather  being  giv-y,  of  long  and  short  staple  in  cot- 
ton, of  horizontal  ploughing,  and  of  prices  at  Liver- 
pool ;  while  they  could  also  connect  with  these  ques- 
tions the  political  economy  of  our  great  products,  the 
effects  of  the  British  policy  on  our  carrying-trade,  and 
the  theory  of  state-sovereignty  as  discussed  in  Con- 
gress. All  these  things  were  beyond  my  ken.  That 
"reading"  which  "makes  a  full  man*'  made  me  often 
seem  a  very  foolish  one.  I  made  blunders  in  history, 
and  was  innocently  unacquainted  with  several  dates, 
such  as  George  Mason's  letters  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Cow-Fens.  I  could  have  said  much  about  Aegos- 
Fotamos,  or  the  Thirty  Tyrants;  but  my  old-time 
studies  were  very  rapidly  turning  me  into  a  mum- 
my. 

I  dictate  these  confessions,  in  perpettutm  ret  ms- 
tnoriamy  to  guard  solitary  and  too-forward  boys  from 
going  too  freely  before  the  gales  of  their  literary  pro- 
pensities. Nevertheless,  for  individual  delight,  ever- 
lasting novelty  and  sweet  recollections,  I  still  hold 
my  w^'  to  have  been  best  of  any. 

CHAPTER  X. 

"  He  cb«riBhcd  his  friend,  nnd  he  relished  a  bumper. 
Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  one  was  a  thnmper — 
Then  what  wnm  iuM  failing  ?  come,  tell  it,  add  bum  ye, 
He  was,  could  he  help  it  ?  a  apecinl  attorney." 

goldsmith's  kbtaliation. 

The  female  readers  of  these  rambling  chapters 
have  already  been  considering— no  doubt — ^how  sOme 
kind  of  a  plot  may  be  divined  from  the  foregoing 
hints ;  but  this  arises  from  a  total  misconception  of 
my  plan. 

Blessed  ladies !  toward  whom,  as  viewed  in  imagi- 
nation, my  heart  wurms,  and  live  coals  stir  among 
the  hoary  embers,  I  write  not  a  romance  or  even  a 
story.  These  are  reminiscences,  memorandiuns,  odd 
leaves  torn  from  the  volimie  of  recollection.  Thanks 
to  the  modem  way  of  publishing  by  pieoe-meal,  my 
fair  critics  cannot  be  cheated  of  the  agrodolee  of  the 


denouement  by  any  perverse  brother  or  nephew  peep- 
ing into  the  last  pages,  and  forestalling  the  catastro- 
phe. No,  the  winding-up  is  not  to  be  preposterously 
revealed.  This  were  as  disappointing  as  for  a  che- 
mist to  see  some  grand  discovery  which  he  longs  for 
printed  in  the  daily  sheet  before  his  investigations  are 
half  done.  You  remember  Montaigne's  story  of  the 
ancient  philooopher  and  the  dish  of  figs  which  had 
been  laid  in  honey. 

Bent  on  learning,  and  not  a  little  conceited  in  re- 
gard to  my  small  and  fragmentary  acquisitions,  I  rode 
about  the  county  in  search  of  some  congenial  charac- 
ters, and  certainly  I  alighted  on  some  odd  ones.  The 
straggling  village  around  our  oourt-house  comprised 
a  church,  a  school,  a  doctor's  house  and  laboratory, 
a  st6re,  several  mechanics'  shops,  and  two  lawyers' 
offices.  In  one  of  the  last  mentioned  lived  Gideoa 
Stowe. 

Rumor  says  that  Stowe  was  the  son  of  an  overseer ; 
but  he  was  in  my  day  a  man  of  wide-spread  repota- 
tion  at  the  bar.  A  strong  savor  of  his  plebeianism 
adhered  to  him,  which  he  rather  cherished  than  cob- 
cealed.  I  see  him  now,  a  strong-built  man  of  fifty  or 
thereabout ;  large-headed,  bald  and  glabrous  on  the 
crown,  with  curly  gray-hair  gathered  around  bis 
thick  neck.  He  wore  blue  broad-cloth,  and  a  white 
neck-cloth,  and  his  low  shoes  displayed  the  hiue  ^^am 
stockings,  which  covered  a  sturdy  leg  even«n  sum- 
mer. Of  the  graces  he  made  small  accouot.  All 
dignity  but  that  of  sinewy  aigumentation  he  held  far 
beneath  him.  I  have  seen  him  sit  for  hours  on  a 
court-day,  on  the  counter  of  the  country  store,  with 
his  feet  dangling,  as  he  whittled  off  pecks  of  splinters 
and  shavings  from  a  bludgeon  of  soft  pine,  as  he  dis- 
coursed on  constitutional  law  to  the  group  who  lis- 
tened and  admired.  Stowe  was  the  resort  of  despe- 
rate culprits,  for  an  hundred  miles  around.  He  loved 
plantation-talk,  was  a  thriving  agriculturist,  a  wealthy 
man,  and  the  father  of  numerous  accomplished  daugh- 
ters. If  the  English  of  the  highway  was  in  any  case 
stronger  than  the  dialect  of  books  he  seized  on  it,  as 
Cobbet  used  to  do. 

The  collision  of  sturdy  talk  daily,  for  years,  had 
so  disciplined  him,  that  his  colloquies — when  he 
found  a  fit  antagonist — were  like  a  game  at  quarter- 
staff:  there  was  little  breathing  and  there  were  hard 
knocks.  Stowe  was  a  devourer  of  books,  not  only 
in  his  own  profession,  but  in  history,  politics,  aad 
theology.  He  knew  little  Greek,  and  no  modem  lan- 
guage but  our  own,  but  had  taught  himself  Latin, 
which  a  prodigious  memory  enabled  him  to  quote 
with  force,  though  with  a  contempt  of  all  quantity. 
He  loved  to  crack  the  bones  of  tough  places  in  Fer- 
sius  and  Tacitus.  His  English  favorites  were  Beat- 
ley,  Warburton,  Churchill,  and  the  colloquial  efi'u- 
sions  of  Johnson.  The  attractions  to  his  house,  even 
leaving  five  blooming  girls  out  of  the  question,  I 
found  irresistible.  But  it  was  a  fearful  pleasure ;  for, 
until  repeated  floorings  had  taught  me  my  place,  he 
would  bring  me  down  with  a  momentimo,  as  often  as 
I  dared  to  encounter  him. 

Anne  Stowe,  the  third  daughter,  possessed  the 
grace  and  gentleness  of  her  mother — ^whom  I  never 
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knew, — together  with  some  decided  traits  of  the 
father's  keeoness  and  power.  There  are  circles  in 
which  Aane  would  have  been  voted  a  has-bleu  ;  bat 
singular  beauty,  and  several  accomplishments  of  the 
gayer  sort  attempered  the  severer  tones  of  character. 
Her  voice  was  an  organ  which  subdued  whole  cote- 
ries into  attention  by  its  dulcet  charm.  She  sung, 
she  painted,  she  rode  the  great  horse,  she  was  a  gipsy 
queen  in  pic-nics  and  aquatic  adventures.  Exqui- 
sitely susceptible  of  humorous  impressions,  and  fami- 
liar with  the  purest  writers  of  satire,  Anne  was  never 
betrayed  into  a  sarcasm ;  and  her  lofty  sweetness  re- 
pelled the  forward  trifling  which  is  common  among 
half-educated  young  lawyers.  Altogether,  she  stood 
as  a  beautiful  contrast  to  her  Herculean  parent 

When  I  look  back  over  the  days  of  my  youth,  I 
find  few  greener  spots  than  the  long  winter  evenings 
«pent  at  the  Maples.  It  was  a  huge,  shambling,  un- 
finished house,  open  to  all  comers,  with  fires  worthy 
of  a  Saxon  castle,  and  tables  groaning  with  Homeric 
joints.  These  were  not — alas !  for  Gideon  Stowe — ' 
the  times  of  '*  thia  potations.'*  When  the  ladies  had 
retired,  and  the  host  called  for  hoC-water  and  the 
**  materials,''  his  tongue  ynn  loosed,  and  he  gloried 
in— what  were  to  him— the  "noefM,  canaequBde" 
orumJ* 

The  short,  broken,  insufficient  visits  of  a  city,  and 
the  thronged  assemblies  of  fashion,  afiTord  no  speci- 


mens of,  what  used  to  be  called  in  the  period  of  Bur- 
ney  and  Garrick,  conversation.  This  must  be  sought 
where  journals  are  rare,  where  hospitality  is  primi- 
tive, and  where  friends — VfJ^  know  one  another— 
prize  the  continuous  flow,  and  take  time  for  it. 

If  I  may  venture  a  judgment,  where  there  is  room 
for  bias  and  prepossession,  I  will  declare  my  belief 
that  these  conditions  no  where  meet  in  more  perfec- 
tion than  among  the  educated  proprietors  of  the 
South.  Animated  dialogue,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  takes  the  place  of  purchased  evening  amuse- 
ments. Wit  and  beauty  are  not  confined  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  New  England;  nor  will  we  readily 
yield  to  them  in  that  glow,  frankness  and  impulsion, 
which  give  electric  force  to  countenance,  voice, 
and  gesture.  Many  a  soiree  have  we  kept  up  till  the 
small  hours,  when  a  dozen  horses  were  in  the  stables, 
and  a  tribe  of  swarthy  retainers  were  making  the 
joists  ring  in  the  neighboring  dependencies.  Here  it 
was  that  in  my  heyday  I  forgot  all  the  grammarians, 
firom  Priacian  to  Adam,  all  the  classics,  and  all  the 
marvels  of  the  old  world ;  but  I  was  learning  much 
of  mankind  in  its  best  aspect,  and  not  a  little  of  myself. 

Mem.  Aime  Stowe  has  been  dead  twenty  years,  and 
three  of  her  sons  have  families  near  me.  Her  hus- 
band was  a  wealthy  planter ;  but  before  he  gained  her 
band  she  gave  more  than  one  refusal  to  an  aspiring 
yotmg  fellow  whose  name  I  am  not  free  to  mention. 
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A  XTOHTT  throng  are  they  who  gird 

Their  armor  for  the  strife ; 
And,  with  strong  hearts,  go  forth  to  win 

Tim  battle-field  of  Life. 

The  good,  the  firm,  the  true,  the  brave, 

The  beautifnl,  are  there ; 
Beside  the  stem,  dark  warrior's  helm 

Float  woman's  tresses  £ur. 

Rose-lips  are  wreathed  with  lofty  smiles, 
Pale  cheeks  with  ardor  glow ; 

And  fragile  forms  from  easeful  halls 
To  death  or  vict'ry  go. 

Nor  fly  l!hey  from  the  noontide  heat. 
To  Pleasure's  shaded  bowers ; 

Firm  fall  the  feet  that  trod,  erewhile, 
Among  the  dew-bright  flowers. 

To  battle  with  Life's  ills  they  go— 
Those  hopeful  heoru  and  strong— 

Nor  shrink  they  from  the  toilsome  mareli, 
To  struggle  fierce  and  long. 

These  lessons  trite  they  all  have  conned : 
The  proudest  hopes  may  fall ; 

And  Beauty,  Life,  and  Bloom  repair 
Tu  Death's  great  carnival — 

Earth's  clinging  loves  may  fnde  away, 

Like  half-forgotten  dreams ; 
And  trusting  hearts  grow  dark  and  cold 

As  cypress  shaded  streams— 


The  calmest  brow  mny  droop  with  grief— 

The  brightest  lip  may  pale ; 
And  eagle  eyes  grow  dim  with  tears, 

When  Hate  and  Wrong  prevail— 

And  yet  most  glorious  words,  I  ween, 

Are  woven  in  the  song. 
That  breathes  from  every  heart  and  lip, 

As  sweep  those  ranks  along. 

That  Wrong  and  Hnte,  though  leagued  with  Might, 

And  Grief,  and  Pain,  and  Wo, 
Can  never  crush  the  True  and  Right, 

Those  bruve  hearts  joy  to  know. 

To  each  calm,  earnest,  onward  soul, 

The  lofty  fiiith  is  given, 
That  every  flower  that  fades  on  earth, 

Far  brighter  blooms  in  Heaven. 

They  know  that  each  encounter  stern 

With  Sorrow  makes  them  strong ; 
And  cheerily  their  bold,  true  hearu. 

Uplift  the  glorious  soog. 

They  joy  to  know  that  soon  their  tents 

On  Time's  dim  shore  will  gleam ; 
That  soon  their  steadfast  ranks  will  stand 

Beside  Death's  sullen  stream ; 

That  soon  from  the  Eternal  Walls 

Heaven's  silvery  chime  will  sound ; 
And  then  Life's  myriad  victors  be 

With  God's  own  glory  crowned. 


i,:i 
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,THE    HARVEST    OF    GOLD. 


Three  years  ago,  one  Mr.  Smith,  a  gentleman 
engaged  in  iron-works  in  Australia,  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Government  House,  Sydney,  with  a 
lump  of  gold.  He  offered,  for  a  large  sum  of  money, 
to  point  out  where  he  had  got  it,  and  where  more 
was  to  bo  found  in  abundance.  The  Government, 
however,  thinking  that  this  might  be  no  more  than  a 
device,  and  that  the  lump  produced  might,  in  reality, 
have  come  from  California,  declined  to  buy  a  gold- 
field  in  the  dark,  but  adviaed  Mr.  Smith  to  unfold  his 
tale,  and  leave  his  payment  to  the  liberality  of  Go- 
vernment. This  Mr.  Smith  refused  to  do,  and  there 
the  matter  ended. 

On  the  third  of  April,  1851,  Mr.  Hargraves,  who 
had  recently  returned  from  California,  addressed  the 
Government,  stating  that  the  result  of  his  experience 
in  that  country  had  led  him  to  expect  gold  in  Austra- 
lia; that  the  results  of  his  exploring  had  been  highly 
satisfactory;  and  that  for  the  sum  ot  five  hundred 
pounds  he  would  point  out  the  precious  districts. 
The  same  answer  was  returned  that  had  disposed  of 
Mr.  Smith,  but  with  an  opposite  effect ;  for  Mr.  Har- 
graves declaring  himself  '^  satisfied  to  leave  the  re- 
muneration for  his  discovery  to  the  liberal  considera- 
tion of  Government,"  at  once  named  the  districts, 
which  were  Lewis  Ponds,  Summer-Hiii  Creek,  and 
Macquarie  River,  in  Bathurst  and  Wellington — ^the 
present  Ophir.  Mr.  Hargraves  was  directed  to  pLace 
himself  at  once  in  communication  with  the  Govern- 
ment Surveyor. 

Meantime,  the  news  began  to  be  whispered  about. 
A  man  who  appeared  in  fiathurst  with  a  lump  of 
gold  worth  thirty  pounds,  which  he  had  picked  up, 
created  a  great  sensation,  and  numbers  hastened  to 
see  whether  they  could  not  do  likewise.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  Lands  became  alarmed.  He 
warned  all  those  who  had  commenced  their  search, 
of  the  illegality  of  their  proceedings,  and  made  earnest 
application  for  efficient  assistance,  imagining  that  the 
doings  in  California  were  to  be  repeated  in  Bathurst, 
and  that  pillage  and  murder  were  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  Government  immediately  took  active 
measures  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  Troops  were 
dispatched  to  the  gold  fields,  and  the  Inspector-Gene- 
ral of  Police  received  a  discretionary  power  to  em- 
ploy what  force  he  thought  proper. 

Great  was  the  excitement  in  Sydney  upon  the  con- 
firmation of  all  this  intelligence.  Hasty  partings, 
deserted  desks,  and  closed  shops,  multiplied  in  num- 
ber. Every  imaginable  mode  of  conveyance  was 
resorted  to,  and  hundreds  set  off  on  foot. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  May,  the  Government  Sur- 
veyor reported  that,  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Hargraves,  he  had  visited  the  before-mentioned  dis- 
tricts, and  aAer  three  hours*  examination,  ''had  seen 
quite  enough"— gold  was  every  where  plentiful. 

A  proclamation  was  at  once  issued,  forbidding  any 
person  to  dig  without  a  license,  setting  forth  divers 


pains  and  penalties  for  disobedience.  Licenses  were 
to  be  obtained  upon  the  spot,  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
shillings  per  month,  liable  to  future  alteration.  No 
licenses  were  granted  to  any  one  who  could  not  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  discharge  from  his  last  service, 
or  otherwise  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself; 
and  the  descriptions  of  such  as  were  refused  were 
registered.  A  small  body  of  mounted  police  were  at 
the  same  time  organised,  who  were  paid  at  the 
somewhat  curious  rate  of  three  shillings  and  three- 
pence per  day,  with  rations,  and  lodgings  when  they 
could  be  procured.  Fortunately,  there  was  no  at* 
tempt  at  disturbance,  for  the  Governor  in  a  dispatch 
states,  "  that  the  rush  of  people  (most  of  them  armed) 
was  so  great,  that  had  they  been  disposed  to  resist, 
the  whole  of  the  troops  and  police  would  have  been 
unable  to  cope  with  them."  The  licenaes,  too,  were 
all  cheerfully  paid  for,  either  in  coin  or  gold. 

On  the  third  of  June,  Mr,  Hargraves  (who,  in  the 
meantime,  bad  received  a  responsible  appointment) 
underwent  an  examination  before  the  Legislative 
Council,  when  he  stated  that  he  was  led  to  search  io 
the  neighborhood  of  Bathurst,  by  observing  the  simi- 
larity of  the  country  to  California:  He  found  gold 
as  soon  as  he  dismounted.  He  found  it  everjrwhere; 
rode  from  the  head  of  the  Turon  river  to  its  cod- 
fluence  with  the  Macquarie,  about  one  hundred 
miles ;  found  gold  over  the  whole  extent ;  afterward 
found  it  all  along  the  Macquarie.  "  Bathurst,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Hargraves,  "  is  the  most  extraordinary 
place  I  ever  saw.  Gold  is  actually  found  lying  on 
the  ground,  close  to  the  surface."  And  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Green,  two  days  afterward,  reported  that 
"  gold  was  found  in  every  pan  of  earth  taken  up." 

But  the  most  important  event  comiected  with  these 
discoveries,  and  which  is  without  parallel  in  the 
world's  history,  remains  to  be  told. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  The  Bathurst  Free 
Press,  commenced  a  leader  with  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

'*  Bathurst  is  mad  again !  The  delirium  of  golden 
fever  has  returned  with  increased  in^nsiiy.  Men 
meet  together,  stare  stupidly  at  one  another,  and 
wonder  what  will  happen  next.  Everybody  has  a 
hundred  times  seen  a  hundred  weight  of  fiour.  A 
hundred  weight  of  sugar  is  an  every-day  fact ;  but  a 
hundred  weight  of  gold  is  a  phrase  scarcely  known 
in  the  English  language.  It  is  beyond  the  range  of 
our  ordinary  ideas ;  a  sort  of  physical  incomprehen- 
sibility ;  but  that  it  is  a  material  existence,  our  own 
e^-es  bore  witness."    Now  for  the  facts. 

On  Sunday,  eleventh  July,  it  was  whispered  about 
in  Sydney,  that  a  Dr.  Kerr  had  found  a  hundred 
weight  of  gold !  Few  believed  it.  It  was  thotight 
a  capital  joke  Monday  arrived,  and  all  doubts  were 
dispelled ;  for  at  mid-day  a  tandem,  drawn  by  two 
grays,  drew  up  in  front  of  the  Free  Press  Ofiice. 
Two  immense  lumps  of  virgin  gold  were  displa}^ 
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in  the  body  of  the  vehicle ;  aad  being  freely  handed 
round  to  a  quickly  asflembled  crowd,  created  feel- 
ings of  wonder,  incredulity,  and  admiration,  which 
were  increased,  when  a  large  tin  box  was  pointed  to 
as  containing  the  remainder  of  the  hundred  weight  of 
gold.  The  whole  was  at  once  lodged  at  the  Union 
Bank  of  Aostralia,  where  the  process  of  weighing 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  party  of  gentlcmeo, 
including  the  lucky  owner  and  the  manager  of  the 
bank.  The  entire  mass  weighed  about  three  hundred 
pounds,  w^hich  yielded  one  hundred  and  six  pounds 
of  pure  gold,  valued  at  four  thousand  pounds.  This 
magnificent  mass  was  accidentally  discovered  by  an 
educated  aboriginal  in  the  service  ol'Dr.  Kerr;  who, 
while  keeping  his  master's  sheep,  had  bis  attention 
attracted  to  something  shining  on  a  block  of  quartz, 
and  breakmg  off  a  portion  with  his  tomahawk,  this 
hitherto  hidden  treasure  stared  him  in  the  face.  The 
lump  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Thacker  and  Com- 
pany, of  Sydney,  and  consigned  to  an  eminent  firm  in 
London.  , 

Meanwhile,  the  Commissioner  reported  a  gold 
field  many  miles  in  extent,  north-east  of  Bathurst, 
adding  that  it  would  afford  employment  for  five  thou- 
sand persons,  the  average  gain  oi  each  person  being 
then  one  pound  per  day ;  while  provisions,  which  at 
one  time  had  been  enormously  high,  owing  to  the  cu- 
pidity of  speculators,  had  fiillen  so  low,  that  the  sum 
oC  ten  shillings  a  week  was  quite  sufficient  for  one 
individual's  subsistence.  The  reports  from  the 
other  commissioners  were  equally  favorable;  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  they  all  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  orderly  and  exemplary  conduct  of  the 
diggers. 

Since  the  discoveries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Syd- 
ney, there  have  been  found,  in  South  Australia,  large 
tracts  of  country  abounding  in  gold,  only  sixteen 
miles  from  Melbourne.  The  most  recent  accounts 
(December  15, 1851)  from  these  regions  are  of  a  most 
astounding  character.  In  the  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber nearly  fifty  thousand  pounds  value  in  gold  was 
brought  into  Melbourne  and  Geelong.  The  amount 
would  have  been  greater  but  for  want  of  conveyance. 
''To  find  quartz,"  says  the  Australian  and  New  2!ea- 
land  Gazette,  "  is  to  find  gold.  It  is  found  thirty-two 
feet  from  the  surface  in  plenty.  Gold  is  actually  ooz- 
ing from  the  e^rth."  Nuggets  of  gold,  from  fourteen 
ounces  to  twenty-seven  pounds,  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance.  A  single  quartz  "nugget,''  found  in 
Louisa  creek,  sold  for  one  thousand  one  hundbed  and 
fifty-five  pounds.  The  Alert  was  on  her  way  home 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling in  gold,  and  two  other  vessels  with  similar  rich 
cargoes. 

Kvery  town  and  village  were  becoming  gradually 
deserted.  "  Those  who  remain  behind  to  mind  the 
flocks  demand  such  wages,  that  farming  will  not  long 
pay.  Labor  is  in  such  demand  that  any  body  with  a 
pair  of  hands  can  readily  conmiand  thirty-five  shil- 
lingiper  week,  with  board  and  lodging."  The  Go- 
vernment Commissioners  had  given  in  their  unani- 
moos  report,  that  the  gold  fields  were  already  so 
extensive  as  to  afford  remunerative  employment  for 


one  hundred  thousand  persons.  In  conclusion,  the 
last  advices  describe  the  excitement  as  so  intense 
that  fears  were  entertained  that  sufficient  hands  would 
not  be  left  to  get  in  the  standing  crops. 

Every  week  the  number  multiplies  of  gold-seekers' 
colonies  planted  about  streams  in  Australia;  at  all, 
the  conduct  of  the  diggers  is  exemplary  Most  of 
them  cease  from  labor  on  the  Sunday,  and  spend  that 
day  as  they  would  spend  it  if  they  were  in  town. 
The  first  keg  of  spirits  taken  into  an  Australian  gold 
field  had  its  head  punched  out  by  the  miners ;  and 
Government  has  since  assisted  them  in  the  endeavor 
to  repress  the  use  of  stronger  stimulants^  than  wine 
or  beer.  Where  every  member  of  the  community 
possesses  more  or  less  of  the  great  object  of  desire ; 
where  stolen  gold  could  never  be  identified ;  where 
it  would  be  far  from  easy  to  identify  a  thief  who 
passes  to-and-fro  among  communities  composed  en- 
tirely of  chance-comers,  having  faces  strange  one  to 
another,  a  liltle  drunkenness  might  lead  to  a  great 
deal  of  lawlessness  and  crime.  There  are  men,  how- 
ever, who  will  drink ;  and  what  are  called  by  the 
miners  "sly  grog-sellers"  exist,  and  elude  discovery 
in  every  gold  settlement.  Yet  we  read  of  one  man 
who,  being  drunk,  had  dropped  the  bottle  which 
contained  his  gold,  and  are  informed  that  he  was 
afterward  sought  out,  and  received  due  restoration 
of  his  treasure  from  its  finder.  Some  Fettlements  are 
much  more  lawless  than  the  rest,  and  we  have  re.ad, 
perhaps,  more  ill  of  Ballarat  than  any  other ;  yet  it  is 
of  Ballarat  that  we  receive  the  following  sketch  from 
a  private  correspondent. 

The  writer,  with  a  party  of  four  young  friends, 
quitted  a  farm  near  Geelong,  in  October  last  year,  to 
experiment  as  a  digger  at  Ballarat  until  the  harvest. 
One  man  at  a  gold  field  can  do  little  for  himself;  a 
party  of  about  four  is  requisite  to  make  a  profitable 
division  of  the  labor.  "With  this  party,"  our  cor- 
respondent says,  "  I  started  on  Thursday,  October 
the  second,  for  the  Gold  City  of  Ballarat.  We  took 
with  us  all  requisite  tools ;  a  large  tarpaulin  to  make 
into  a  tent ;  provisions  to  last  us  for  two  months. 
All  this  was  stowed  away  in  our  own  dray ;  and  our 
man  Tom  accompanied  it. 

"  This  mode  of  travelling— the  universal  mode  in 
Australia— is  very  pleasant  in  fine  weather.  We 
used  to  be  up  at  daybreak,  and  start  as  soon  as  we 
had  breakfasted.  We  would  ^o  on  leisurely— for 
bullocks  won't  be  hurried— and  get  through  a  stage 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  roads,  allowing  an  interval  of  one  hour 
for  dinner.  Then  we  would  stop  for  the  night  at 
some  convenient  camping-ground,  where  there  was 
a  good  supply  of  grass,  wood,  and  water.  There, 
our  first  proceedings  were  to  make  a  big  fire,  and  a 
great  kettle  of  tea— a  kettle,  mind;  then  we  rigged 
out  a  temporary  tent,  spread  our  beds  on  the  ground, 
and  went  to  sleep  as  comfortably  as  if  we  were  at  a 
first-rate  hotel. 

"  On  Monday  night— having  left  the  farm  on  the 
previous  Thursday — we  camped  about  two  miles 
from  the  diggings ;  and  making  a  very  early  start,  we 
got  in  sight  of  them  a  little  after  sunrise. 
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"  It  certainly  was  the  most  eztnordinary  sight  I 
ever  beheld.  Imagine  a  valley,  varying  in  width 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  yards,  indosed  on 
either  side  by  high  ranges  of  hills,  thickly  timbered. 
Through  the  middle  of  this  valley  there  winds  a 
rapid  little  stream,  or'cii^k,'  as  it  is  termed  here. 
On  the  banks  of  the  creek,  and  among  the  trees  of 
the  surrounding  ranges,  were  clustered  tents,  bark< 
huts  formed  aAer  the  native  fashion  with  boughs  of 
trees,  and  every  kind  of  temporary  habitation 
which  could  be  put  up  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
two. 

**  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  mmiber  of  tents 
and  other  habitations,  when  I  say  that  there  were 
then  at  least  five  thousand  men  at  work  within  a 
space  of  about  half-a-mile  up  the  creek.  All  these 
had  collected  together  iti  a  few  weeks ;  for  it  was 
only  in  the  latter  end  of  August  that  gold  was  first 
found  in  this  out-of*the-way  forest  valley— now  the 
site  of  the  'City  of  Ballarat,'  as  it  was  nicknamed 
by  the  diggers. 

"  We  chose  a  place  for  our  tent  on  a  rather  retired 
spot,  not  far  from  the  creek ;  in  a  couple  of  hoars 
our  *  house '  was  put  up,  the  stores  stowed  away  in- 
side it,  and  Tom  and  his  team  were  ofi*  on  the  home 
journey  to  Geelong.  Leaving  the  others  to  *  set  our 
house  in  order,  ^  get  in  a  stock  of  firewood,  bake  a 
damper,  and  perform  various  other  odd  jobs  attend- 
ant upon  taking  up  one's  residence  in  the  Bush- 
Fred,  and  I  set  out  to  reconnoitre  the  scene  of  our 
future  operations. 

"  The  place  where  there  was  the  richest  deposit 
of  gold  was  on  the  face  of  a  hill,  which  sloped  g^radu- 
ally  down  from  the  edges  on  the  right-hand  (or  east) 
side  of  the  creek,  going  towards  the  source.  I  men- 
tion these  particulars,  because  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  almost  all  the  principal  diggings  have  been  dis- 
covered in  places  similarly  situated.  The  whole  of 
the  hill  was  what  geologists  call  an  *  alluvial  deposit  :* 
consisting  of  various  strata  of  sand,  gravel,  large 
quartz  boulders,  and  white  clay,  in  the  order  I  have 
named  them.  It  is  in  this  white  clay,  immediately 
beneath  the  quartz,  that  the  gold  is  found.  In  one 
part  of  the  hill,  where  the  discovery  was  first  made, 
this  layer  of  quartz  was  visible  at  the  surface,  or 
*  cropped  out :'  in  other  parts  it  is  to  be  met  with  at 
various  depths,  of  from  five  to  thirty  feet. 

**  When  first  these  diggings  were  discovered,  there 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  continual  disputes  as  to 
how  much  ground  each  man  should  have  for  his 
operations.  One  party  applied  to  the  Government, 
which  inmiedialely  appointed  a  CommissioDer  and  a 
whole  stafl'  of  subordinates,  to  maintain  order  and 
enforce  certain  regulations,  made  ostensibly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  diggers.  Of  these  regulations  the  two 
principal  ones  were,  that  each  person  must  pay  thirty 
shillings  per  month  for  a  license  to  'dig,  search  for, 
and  remove  gold  *  (I  inclose  you  my  license  as  a 
curiosity) ;  and  that  no  person  could  claim  more  than 
eight  feet  square  of  ground  to  work  at,  at  one  time. 
In  consequence  of  this  last  regulation,  the  workings 
were  concentrated  in  a  small  part  of  the  hill,  where 
the  gold  was  chiefly  to  be  found.    This  spot  was 


perfectly  riddled  with  holes,  of  from  eight  to  sixteen 
feet  square,  separated  by  narrow  pathways,  which 
formed  the  means  of  conunnnication  between  eieli 
hole  and  the  creek.  A  walk  about  this  honeycomb 
of  holes  was  most  amnsing.  The  whole  place 
swarmed  with  men ;  some  at  work  in  the  pits ;  othen 
carrying  down  the  auriferous  earth  to  be  washed  in 
the  creek— ^in  wheel-barrows,  hand-barrows,  Mckt, 
and  tin  dishes  on  their  heads.  In  some  of  the  hoiei 
I  even  saw  men  digging  out  bits  of  gold  (rombe^ 
tween  the  stones  with  a  table-knife. 

<*  Busy  as  this  scene  was,  I  think  the  scene  at  the 
creek  was  busier.  Both  banks,  for  half-a-mile,  were 
lined  with  men,  hard  at  work  washing  the  earth  in 
cradles.  Each  cradle  employs  three  men ;  and  ail 
the  cradles  are  placed  doee  to  one  another,  at  iote^ 
vale  of  not  more  than  a  yard.  The  noise  produced 
by  the  incessant  < rock-rode'  of  these  cradlet  vn 
like  that  of  an  immense  factory.  This— logetW 
with  continual  hanunering  of  a  thousand  picks,  and 
the  occasional  crashing  fall  of  immense  trees,  whoae 
roots  had  been  undermined  by  some  mole  of  a  gold- 
digger— made  a  confusion  of  sowids,  of  which  yoo 
will  find  it  difficult  to  form  a  jnst  idea." 

Our  correspondent's  party  was  not  very  fortiuate 
in  its  researches  at  Ballarat.  Having  explained  this 
to  us,  he  continues  to  give  his  imprassiooe  of  the 
place. 

"When  we  arrived  there,  the  influx  of  people  vu 
still  going  on ;  tents  springing  up  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
per  diem.  This  continued  until  the  third  week  in 
September,  when  the  number  of  persons  on  the 
ground  was  estimated  at  seven  thousand.  Strange 
as  was  the  appearance  of  the  place  by  day,  it  wis 
still  stranger  at  night.  Before  every  tent  was  a  fire; 
and  in  addition  to  this  general  illomination,  there  wai 
not  unfrequently  a  special  one — the  accidental  bun* 
ing  down  of  some  tent  or  other.  These  little  confla- 
grations produced  splendid  effects ;  the  bright  glare 
suddenly  lighting  up  the  gloomy  masses  of  trees,  and 
the  groups  of  wild-looking  diggers. 

"Noise,  too,  was  a  prominent  feature  of  •Ballarat 
by  night.'  From  dusk  till  deven  P.  M.,  there  was 
a  continuous  discharge  of  fire-arms ;  for  almost  every 
one  brought  some  kind  of  weapon  with  him  to  the 
diggings.  Then  there  was  a  band  which  disooorsed 
by  no  means  eloquent  music :  nine-tenths  of  the 
score  being  monopolized  by  the  drum .  In  the  pauses 
of  this — ^which  occurred,  I  suppose,  whenever  the 
indefatigable  drummer  had  made  his  arms  ache—we 
would  hear  rising  from  some  of  the  tents  music  of  n 
more  pleasing  character.  The  party  next  oars  no^ 
hymns  very  correctly  in  four  parts ;  and  from  another 
tent  the  *  Last  Rose  of  Summer'  sometimes  isaoed, 
played  very  pathetically  on  the  flageolet. 

"Sunday  was  always  well  observed  at  the  dig- 
gings, so  far  as  absence  from  work  was  conceraed: 
and  there  was  Service  held  twice  a  day  by  different 
ministers.  Altogether,  though  there  were  occaaiooil 
fights— particularly  on  Sundays— (here  was  mach 
less  disorder  than  one  would  have  expected,  where 
a  largs  body  of  such  men  were  gathered  together. 
While  we  stayed,  there  h^)pened  only  one  mtirder 
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and  two  or  three  robberies.  You  must  not  take  the 
quantity  of  gold  we  got  as  any  oriterion  of  the 
amount  found  by  other  parties.  Numbers  made  for- 
tunes in  a  few  weeks.  One  party  that  I  knew  ob* 
tained  thirty  pounds  weight-^roy — ^in  seven  weeks; 
and  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  came  out  with  me  in 
the  *Axma  Maria,'  received  five  hundred  pounds  as 
his  share  of  six  weeks'  work.  These  are  but  ordi- 
nary cases.  The  greatest  quantity  known  to  have 
been  taken  out  in  one  day,  was  sixty-three  pounds 
weight,  nearly  three  thousand  pounds  worth. 

"  On  Wednesday,  November  fifth,  we  packed  up, 
left  Ballarat,  and  set  off  for  Mount  Alexander,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  Saturday  following.  The  Dig- 
gings there  are  not  confined  to  one  spot,  but  extend 
for  twelve  miles  up  a  valley.  The  gold  is  found 
mostly  among  the  surface  soil ;  some  I  have  even 
seen  lying  among  the  grass.  We  tried  first  at  a 
place  where  there  was  only  one  party  at  work ;  and 
the  trial  proving  satisfactory,  we  stayed  there  three 
weeks,  and  obtained  thirty-six  ounces  of  gold.  For 
a  few  days  we  did  nothing ;  and  then  we  went  over 
to  some  other  Diggings  about  five  miles  off.  Here 
we  went  "prospecting"  for  ourselves,  and  the  first 
day  fi}und  out  a  spot  from  which  we  took  thirty-five 
ounces  in  one  week—the  last  of  our  stay;  eighteen 
ounces  we  found  in  a  single  day. 

"  We  then  started  off,  back  to  Geelong ;  for  I  was 
anxious  to  be  back  for  the  harvest.  We  reached 
home  on  Saturday,  December  twentieth." 

Writing  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  our 
informant  adds : — 

"This  gold  discovery  has  sent  the  whole  country 
mad.  There  are  now  upward  of  fifty  thousand  men 
at  work  at  the  various  digging ;  of  which  I  have 
only  mentioned  the  two  principal  ones,  Ballarat  and 
Mount  Alexander.  Every  body  who  can  by  any 
means  get  away,  is  off.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  laborers  at  any  wages.  Half  the  wheat  in 
the  country  will  most  likely  rot  on  the  ground  for 
want  of  bands  to  reap  it.  Fortunately  we  shall  be 
able  to  get  in  ours  ourselves,  for  our  man  Tom  is 
still  with  us,  and  Mr.  R's  four  brothers  will  lend  us 
a  hand.  We  have  a  very  good  crop  of  wheal,  for 
the  first  year ;  the  barley,  of  which  we  had  an  acre 
or  two,  we  have  already  cut  and  threshed,  and  are 
going  to  send  a  load  in  to  Geelong  to-morrow.  I  can 
liaadle  the  sickle  and  flail  pretty  well  for  a  beginner. 
We  shall  cut  the  wheat  next  Tuesday.  As  soon  as 
the  harvest  is  over,  and  the  wheat  threshed  out  and 
sold,  Mr.  R.  and  I  mean  to  make  up  another  party 
and  be  off  to  the  diggings.  We  cannot  do  all  the 
work  on  the  farm  ourselves,  and  hiring  servants  now 
is  out  of  the  question.  Men  are  asking  seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  a-day  wages,  and  will  only  hire 
by  the  week  nt  that  rate.  Things  will  soon  be  in 
the  same  state  as  they  are  in  California.  All  ordi- 
nary emfdoyments  will  be  put  a  stop  to  for  a  time ; 
bat  there  will  no  doubt  come  a  reaction  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two." 

The  reaction  anticipated  by  the  writer  will  not 
consist  in  a  disgust  at  gold,  or  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  gold-diggers.    It  will  be  less  a  reaction  than 


a  recovery  of  balance.  Although  the  gold  in  Austra- 
lia is,  on  the  whole,  peculiarly  accessible,  and  so 
abundant  that  a  persevering  worker  cannot  fail  to 
draw  a  livelihood  out  of  the  diggings ;  yet  there  are 
very  many  workers  who  are  not  disposed  to  perse- 
vere. Experience  has  shown,  that  a  large  number 
of  men  who  rush  upon  the  gold  field  to  pick  up  a  for- 
tune, like  all  sanguine  people,  take  up  quickly  with 
despair,  and  come  away  after  a  few  weeks  <^  bad 
success.  Of  the  large  number  of  people  who  will 
be  induced  by  their  gold  to  emigrate  into  the  Austra- 
lian cdonies,  many  will  try  the  gold  fields  and  aban- 
don them,  many  will  find  their  health  or  their 
acquired  habits  unsuited  to  the  rough  work  of  the 
diggings,  and  the  "Home  of  the  Gold  Miners  "—as 
one  sees  it  advertised  in  Sydney  papers,  "weighing 
only  twelve  pounds— nine  feet  square  by  eight  feet 
high,  for  thirty-five  shillings."  Such  men  and  others 
will  be  more  ready  to  spread  about  the  towns  and 
through  the  pastures.  In  a  year  or  two  there  will 
be  in  Australia  labor  willing  to  employ  it^lf  as 
readily  upon  the  fields  as  upon  the  gold,  while  the 
work  will  proceed  at  the  gold  fields  steadily  enough. 

The  contrast  is  very  great  between  the  orderly  be- 
havior ^t  the  gold  fields  in  Australia,  and  of  Cali- 
fornia. There  are  few  fields,  we  are  told,  at  which 
a  miner  might  not  have  his  wife  and  family ;  if  he 
could  iHt>vide  accommodation  for  them,  they  would 
be  as  safe,  and  meet  with  just  as  much  respect  as  if 
they  lived  in  their  own  house  in  town.  A  clergyman, 
quitting  the  Turon  settlement,  publicly  returns  his 
"sincere  thanks  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Turon, 
and  to  the  mining  population  in  general,  for  the  many 
acts  of  kindness  which  he  experienced  during  his 
short  residence  among  them.  He  considers  it  his 
duty,"  he  says,  "  thus  publicly  to  state,  not  only  his 
own  personal  obligations,  but  also  the  pleasure  which 
he  felt  in  witnessing  the  general  desire  of  all  classes 
to  promote  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  to  profit  by 
his  humble  labors ;  and  if,"  he  says,  "he  were  to 
judge  from  their  orderly  conduct,  and  from  the 
earnest  attention  and  apparent  devotion  with  which 
they  all  joined  in  the  religious  services  of  the  Sab- 
bath, he  could  not  help  forming  a  very  favorable 
opinion  of  the  miners.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
great  majority  are  sober,  industrious,  and  well- 
disposed." 

The  weekly  "Gold  Circular,"  at  Sydney  gets 
poetical  on  the  subject : — 

"  In  our  first  shipment,  we  could  count  the  value 
of  the  gold  in  pounds  sterling  by  hundreds;  in  a  few 
weeks  it  rose  to  thousands ;  in  a  few  weeks  more  it 
became  tens  of  thousands ;  and  we  are  fast  approach- 
ing a  period  when  each  ship  will  convey  hundreds 
of  thousands."  At  the  time  when  that  was  written 
— on  December  sixth^in  the  very  few  months  since 
the  digging  was  commenced,  there  had  been  shipped 
from  Australia,  gold  to  the  value  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  pounds;  and  since  that  time  the  yield  of  gold 
has  been  increasing.  At  the  same  time,  California 
.continues  unexhausted,  and  the  field  of  gold  in  Russia 
has  enlarged. 
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It  will  be  seen,  thereforef  that  there  is  just  reason 
for  anticipating  a  change  in  the  value  of  gold,  which 
will  begin  to  take  place  gradiially  at  no  distant  time. 
The  annual  supply  of  gold  promises  now  to  be  about 
eight  times  greater  than  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  The  value  of  silver, 
with  reference  to  com,  fell  two-thirds  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  that  of  gold  is  likely  to  fall  in  the  nine- 
teenth. The  price  of  silver  fell  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  production  from  the  great  mines  in 
America.  A  piece  of  gold  is  now  assumed  to  be 
worth  fifteen  or  sixteen  like  pieces  of  silver ;  during 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  worth  only  twelve  such 
pieces.  In  Europe,  imder  Charlemagne,  ten  pieces 
of  silver  were  an  equivalent;  and,  at  one  period  in 
Rome,  silver  was  but  nine  times  less  precious  than 
gold:  relative  values,  therefore,  have  varied,  and 
they  will  vary  again.  Since  they  were  last  fixed  by 
law,  there  have  occurred  no  causes  of  disturbance. 
Now,  however,  a  time  of  disturbance  is  again  at 
hand. 

In  France,  the  monetary  unit  is  a  franc ;  and  silver 
is,  by  law,  the  standard  coinage ;  but,  a  supplement- 
ary law  having  assigned  the  value  of  twenty  silver 
francs  to  pieces  of  gold  of  a  fixed  weight,  our  neigh- 
bors will  not  be  exempted  from  our  difficulty,  and 
the  French  State,  like  the  English  State,  may  profit, 
if  it  please,  at  the  expense  of  public  creditors.  Go- 
vernments have  only  to  do  nothing,  and  a  large  part 
of  their  debts  will  tumble  from  them ;  holders  of  Go- 
vernment securities  have  only  to  be  passive,  and  in 


the  course  of  years  their  income  will  diminish  sensi- 
bly. Debtors  will  hold  a  jubilee,  and  creditors  will 
be  dismayed,  if  gold  shall  be  allowed  to  fall  invaloe, 
without  due  provision  being  made  to  avert,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  inconvenience  attending  that  event.* 

In  1846,  the  value  of  gold  had  been  for  many  yean 
a  very  little  more  than  the  amount  of  silver  allowed 
by  law,  in  Fiance,  as  its  equivalent.  The  little  dif- 
ference was  quite  enough  to  put  gold  out  of  circula- 
tion. Gold  was  more  precious  as  metal  thao  a< 
money:  it  was,  therefore,  used  by  preference  » 
metal;  when  wanted  as  coin,  it  was  only  to  be 
bought— fit  more  than  its  legal  current  value— -of  the 
money-changers.  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  gold  in 
circulation  now,  but  it  is  newly  coined. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  cannot  begin  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  until  the  utmost  available  qmn- 
tity  has  been  employed  upon  the  monetary  system  of 
the  world.  Coinage  now  goes  on  rapidly.  A  huge 
mass  of  sovereigns  has  lately  been  sent  from  Englaad 
to  the  Australian  colonies.  When  the  depreciatioo 
once  begins,  it  will  be  tolerably  rapid.  It  is  not  ab- 
surd to  calculate  that,  if  the  gold  production  shonld 
continue  at  its  present  rate,  sovereigns  will  b|  as  half 
sovereigns  now  are  in  value,  in  the  coune  of  about 
twenty  years. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  all  Stales 
to  take  such  precautions  as  bhall  make  it  impossihle 
for  a  change  of  this  kind  to  introduce  confusion  into 
commerce,  or  to  change  the  character  and  spirit  of 
existing  contracts. 


SEMINOLE    WAR    SONG. 


BT  WM.  H.  C.  HOSHBS. 


FiBx,  famine,  and  slaoghter. 

Have  wasted  oar  band — 
Oar  life-blood  like  water 

Has  muistened  the  land ; 
Bat  truly  our  rifles 

The  ballet  will  speed, 
While  an  arm  ean  be  lifted — 

One  boeom  ean  bleed. 

The  raven  is  croaking 

A  dirge  for  the  slain — 
Our  cabins  lie  smoking 

On  prairie  and  plain ; 
But  paths  we  will  follow 

To  carnage  that  lead, 
While  an  arm  can  be  lifted — 

One  boiom  can  bleed. 


Our  old  men  lie  mangled 

By  wild- wolf  and  bear ; 
Our  babes  we  Imve  strangled — 

Dread  act  of  despair ; 
And  vengeance  will  nerve  us 

To  desperate  deed. 
While  an  arm  ean  be  lifted — 

One  bosom  can  bleed. 

Pale  robbers  are  swarming 

In  ha*mmock  and  vale ; 
Their  squadrons  are  forming 

With  flags  on  the  gale  ; 
We  dread  not  their  footmen, 

Armed  rider  and  steed, 
While  on  arm  ean  be  liftedU^ 

One  bosom  can  bleed. 


STABILITY 


BT  /.  HUKT,  JB. 


Bb  thou,  like  yon  old  mountain  oak, 

Of  sturdy  mien — in  purpose  strong ; 
And  prove  thyself  to  be  onchanged. 


In  every  a 


,  from  Right  lo  Wrong. 


Let  not  snceees  unbalance  mind ; 

In  adverse  times  be  honest,  then ; 
Sopport  the  Truth,  and  thon  shalt  march, 

A  monarch,  in  the  van  of  Men. 


LINES, 

Suggested  by  reading  an  account  of  the  very  ancient  Willow  which  still  stands  in  what  were  once  the  gardens  of 
Seiniramis,  at  Babylon,  with  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  coeval. 


BT  MRS.  I.  L.  CUBHIHO. 


Oh,  solitary  tree ! 
Living  noemento  of  the  mighty  Past ! 
Strange,  dreamy  images  the  mind  overcast, 

As  dwell  its  thoughts  on  thee. 

WlMre  foved  Seminunis 
Thoa  still  doth  stand— perchance  her  foot  she  staid 
Beneath  thy  silvery  boughs— in  their  deep  shade 

To  woo  the  zephyr-s  kiss. 

There  now,  thon  standest  lone  j 
And  as  the  winds  thine  ancient  branches  sway, 
Thoa  dost  respond  to  their  light  mirthTul  play, 

With  melancholy  moan. 

•The  wandering  Arab  hears, 
And  deems  in  thee  unearthly  spirits  dwell ; 
Then  hastes  with  eying  foot  the  tale  to  tell, 

Of  his  dark  doubts  and  fears. 

Ancient,  mysterious  tree ! 
Wiat  secrets  deep  lie  hidden  in  thy  breast  ? 
^T  were  strange,  indeed,  if  aught  could  be  at  rest, 

Knowing  what 's  known  to  thee. 

Thou  hast  outlived  thy  race ! 
Iione  dweller,  thou,  amid  decay  and  death. 
Where  e'en  the  violet,  with  her  perfumed  breath, 

No  eye  may  ever  trace. 

Amid  thy  foliage  dim 
The  wild  bee  murmurs  not,  nor  e'er  is  heard, 
'.Mong  thy  pale  folded  leaves,  the  chant  of  bird, 

Warbling  her  vesper  hymn. 

Not  so,  oh  mournful  tree ! 
When  in  their  glory  shone  those  gardens  bright, 

*  The  creaking  sound  made  by  the  branchee  of  this 
Rged  willow^  when  moved  by  the  wind,  is  believed  by 
the  superstitious  Arabs  to  proceed  from  spirits  dwelling 
among  its  foliage ;  and  the  last  that  neither  birds  or  inseets 
ever  treqnent  the  tree,  and  that  no  flowers  thrive  in  its 
vicinity,  confirms  them  in  their  credulous  belief. 


And  plants  of  every  clime,  full  fair  to  sight, 
Smiled  gayly  there  with  thee. 

Then  thou  did*st  proudly  wave 
Thy  graceful  boughs  above  the  queenly  bead 
Of  fair  Semiramis,  and  soft  dews  shed, 

Her  beauteous  brow  to  lave. 

While  at  thy  feet  unrolled, 
Lay  Shiner's  plain,  in  whose  bright  midst  there  sin  me 
The  hondred  gates  of  mighty  Babylon — 

Her  towers  snd  domes  of  gold ! 

Where  are  her  glories  now — 
Her  valiant  kings — and  he  who  retired  yon  tower 
To  brave  the  heavens  ?   Spent  is  their  little  hour ! 

Oh,  tree !  why  lingerest  thou  ? 

There  thou  hast  stood  and  seen 
Their  doom  fulfilled— hast  seen  grtiy  ruin  sit 
In  their  bright  halls,  and  marked  the  dark  bat  flit 

Where  song  and  dance  have  been. 

Hoary  and  voiceless  tree ! 
Could 'st  thou  find  human  utterance,  to  impart 
All  the  bright  secrets  treasured  in  thy  heart- 
Dark  would  the  history  be ! 

Well  might'st  thou  moralize 
On  worldly  hopes— thou  that  canst  boast  a  span, 
Ne'er  in  Time's  earliest  records  reached  by  man — 

The  mighty,  nor  the  wise. 

Briefer  than  thine,  oh  tree ! 
Earth's  glories  are ;  for  thou  hast  seen  them  pass, 
Age  after  oge,  as  in  a  magic  glass — 

Yet  change  comas  not  to  thee. 

Still  may  Time  pass  thee  by. 
Untouched,  unscathed — sparing  thee  still  to  bind 
Us  to  the  Past— thou  that  art  close  entwined 

With  its  strange  history. 


SONNET  — VIRTUE. 


IT  W3C.  ALIZARDXK. 


lUiL !  holy  Virtue !  sweet  celestial  guest ! 
To  earth  descending  from  the  realms  above, 
Erst  earnest  thou  a  dear  messenger  of  love  ! 
Man's  friend,  be  he  or  happy  or  distrest— 
Bright  emanation  of  the  eternal  Mind, 
Thoa  express  image  of  the  One  most  high, 
Th«  Ood  of  gods— of  matchless  purity^ 


What  refuge  like  to  thee  can  we  e'er  find  ? 
Check  us  when  led  by  Passion's  voice  astr:iy ; 

Each  idle  wish,  rude  thought,  do  thou  control ; 

And  fling  thy  golden  radiance  o'er  the  soul ; 
That  "  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day," 
It  brightly  still  nosy  shine— lit  up  by  thee, 
A  thing  sablirafe— ondimroed  throughout  eternity. 


THE    SHARK    AND    HIS    HABITS. 


Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  or  billows  foanii 

All  seas  their  kingdom,  ana  each  clime  their  home. 


As  itee  as  a  bird  says  the  proverb — bs  free  as  a  fish 
say  we ;  for  if  fish  be  not  their  own  mastersi  who 
are?  No  other  creature  has  half  the  facilities  for 
shifting  quarters  and  changing  domicile  that  he  has. 
Furnished  with  a  body  in  itself  a  perfect  locomotive, 
a  vigorous  tail  for  a  piston,  and  cerebral  energy  in 
lieu  of  steam,  the  sea  offers  itself  as  a  railroad  of  com- 
munication  and  transport  in  every  direction,  and  the 
North  or  South  Pole  is  the  only  natural  terminus  to 
the  journey.  Man  cannot  compete  with  fish  here ; 
for  few,  from  various  lets  and  hindrances,  care  to 
vagabondize  at  will,  and  of  these,  fewer  still  possess 
the  means  of  indulging  their  fancies — yachts.  The 
yacht  animal  enjoys  himself,  no  doubt,  cruising  about 
the  high  seas  for  amu^sement ;  but  this  pleasure  has 
risks,  as  well  as  obvious  limits.  Squalls  may  upset, 
or  whirlpools  engulf  the  frail  craA;  the  masts  may 
be  struck  by  lightning,  the  keel  by  sunk  rocks ;  her 
rudder  may  be  carried  away ;  her  sails  torn  to  rib- 
bons ;  her  ribs  melt  in  the  red  glare  of  fire  on  board ; 
or,  if  she  adventure  too  far  in  northern  latitudes,  the 
crew  is  liable  to  incarceration ;  and  fortunate  if,  aAer 
six  months'  bumping,  "nipping,"  and  crushing, they 
bring  her  off  at  last,  and  manage  to  escape  while 
bears,  famine,  and  an  icy  grave.  Besides  these  lia- 
bilities to  mischief,  the  wants  of  those  on  board  com- 
pel constant  forced  halts ;  here  for  coal,  there  for 
water,  and  sundry  rimnings  into  harbor  in  dirty 
weather  to  the  delay  of  the  ship's  voyage ;  all  which 
"  touchings"  in  order  to  "  go"  must  retard  a  sigh  in 
its  passage  from  Indus  to  the  Pole  exceedingly. 

In  birds,  wings  supply  the  place  and  greatly  exceed 
the  efficiency  of  sails ;  but  even  wings  have  thpir 
limitations  of  action,  and  are  also  subject  to  many 
mishaps.  Birds  can  neither  soar  toward  heaven,  nor 
skim  across  the  waters  without  being  continually 
made  sensible  of  this;  the  stoutest  pinion  cannot 
long  beat  the  icy  air  of  high  altitudes,  and  remain 
unnumbed ;  thus  high  and  no  higher  may  the  eagle 
aeronaut  mount ;  and  among  birds  of  passage  how 
many  thousands  die  in  transit  to  another  continent ; 
who,  trusting— like  Icarus— to  uncertain  wings,  drop 
into  and  cover  whole  roods  of  ocean  with  their 
feathery  carcases. 

Quadrupeds  again,  are  even  more  restricted  in 
wandering  over  the  earth;  natural  obstacles  are 
continually  presenting  so  many  bars  to  progress  in 
advance :  the  dry  and  thirsty  desert  where  no  water 
is ;  inaccessible  snow-capped  mountain  ridges ;  the 
impenetrable  screen  of  forest-trees ;  the  broad  lake ; 
the  unfordable  and  rapid  river ;  the  impassable  line 
of  a  sea-girt  shore;  any  of  these  impediments  are 
enough  to  keep  beasts  within  an  area  of  no  very 


great  range.  Thus  it  fiues  with  all  crealurea,  deni- 
zens of  either  earth  or  air ;  but  none  of  these  obsta- 
cles impede  the  activity  of  fish.  They  may  awim 
anywhere,  and  everywhere,  through  the  boundless 
expanse  of  waters;  and,  in  defiance  of  trade-winds 
and  storms,  traverse  the  open  seas  at  every  seasoD. 
unchecked ;  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  suitable 
food,  and  finding  at  different  depths  a  temperatore 
alike  congenial  to  health  and  comfort,  whether  in  the 
torrid  or  the  frozen  zone.  Some  of  the  scaly  tribe, 
to  whom  fresh  water  is  not  lesa  palatable  than  salt 
or  brackish,  may  even  go  far  inland ;  visit  without 
"Guide"  lakes  hitherto  undescribed  by  tourists,  or 
follow,  a  la  Bruce,  the  meanderings  of  some  mighty 
river  from  the  mouth  up  to  its  sources.  Supported 
in  a  fluid  of  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity  as  them- 
selves, the  upper  portion  of  the  body  throws  do 
weight  upon  the  lower,  and  weariness  is  impossible. 
Where  there  is  no  fatigue  repose  becomes  unneces- 
sary, and  accordingly  we  find  these  denizens  of  the 
deep — like  their  "mobile  mother,"  the  sea,  "who 
rolls,  and  rolls,  and  rolls,  and  still  goes  rolling  on''— 
are  never  perfectly  at  rest.  When  all  the  day  has 
been  passed  in  swimming,  and  the  evening  paddled 
out  in  sport,  away  float  these  everlasting  voyagers 
in  a  luxurious  hydrostatic  bed,  and  are  borne  through 
the  night  wherever  the  current  chances  to  carry 
them ;  and,  with  only  an  occasional  instinctive  gulp- 
ing for  a  mouthful  of  air  to  replenish  the  exhausted 
swim-bladder,  on  they  go  till  early  dawn — bursting 
upon  a  pair  of  unprotected  eye-balls,  gives  the 
owners  thereof  timely  notice  to  descend  deeper,  and 
to  strike  out  fins  and  tail  in  whatever  dtrecticHi  wak- 
ing thoughts  may  suggest.  To  such  tourists  Ma- 
dame de  Stael's  definition  of  travel — La  voyagt,  un 
triste  plaisir — cannot,  of  course,  apply.  Their 
whole  journey  through  life  is  indeed  singularly  placid, 
conducing  to  health,  and  extreme  longevity;  for 
though  It  be  not  absolutely  true  as  affirmed  by  Aris- 
totle, that  fish  have  no  diseases  or  "plagues,"  it 
nevertheless  is  certain  that  large  fish— adequately 
supplied  with  little  ones  for  food,  well  armed,  and  ca- 
pable of  defending  themselves  against  greater  ene- 
mies— will  live  several  centuries — a  Nestorian  age, 
to  which  inununity  from  sudden  changes  of  temper- 
ature, as  well  as  a  secured  sufficiency  of  wholesome 
diet,  together  with  their  well-known  habit  of  taking 
things  coolly,  no  doubt  materially  contribute.  So 
long  a  period  allowed  for  growth,  and  such  a  fine 
field  too  for  development  as  the  open  sea  affords, 
readily  explain  the  enormous  size  reached  by  some 
fish  of  rapacity  in  their  vast  domains,  and  particularly 
by  those  ocean  pirates,  the  dreaded  and  dreadl'ui 
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sharks;  who,  according  to  the  authorities,  though 
"  overwhelmed  with  cruelty,''  yet  "  come  to  no  mis- 
fortune like  other"  fish ;  whose  eyes  swell  with  fat- 
ness ;  -who  do  even  as  they  list ;  growing  up  the  ter- 
ror of  navigators  and  the  scourge  of  the  deep. 

The  ancients  have  leA  us  many  lively  represenla- 
tioos  of  the  sanguinary  proceedings  of  these  ill- 
omened  Squall,  whose  reign  of  terror,  ailer  four 
thousand  years  of  historical  renown,  remains  as 
firmly  established  over  the  waters  as  ever.  In  early 
times,  several  difierent  species  of  sharks  were  con- 
founded, and  supposed  identical ;  but  as  knowledge 
of  the  sea  and  its  marine  stores  has  increased,  it  is 
now  ascertained  beyond  controversy  that  these  car- 
tilaginous monsters,  all  of  whom  ere  the  same  in 
daring  and  voracity,  and  terrible  according  to  their 
size  and  strength,  are  of  various  species.  Under  the 
heading  '*  Canicula,"  Pliny  relates,  in  his  usual  plea- 
sant style,  the  proceedings  of  one  of  these,  evidently 
our  Tope,  the  Squalus  milandra  of  the  French,  La 
Samiola  of  the  Mediterranean ;  where,  by  the  way, 
they  still  abound,  to  the  terror  and  detriment  alike 
of  Italian  and  Maltese  boatmen.  Though  this  Cani- 
cula  averages  but  twelve  feet,  he  is  equal  to  the  gi- 
gantic white  shark  in  eytiopie  impudence  and  rapa- 
city ;  he  has  oAen  been  know;i  to  seize  sailors  stand- 
ing beside  their  craft,  and  tardy  bathers  still  in  their 
shirts.  The  poor  pearl  divers  of  the  Indian  seas  have 
particular  reason  to  dread  his  approach;  and  the 
method  anciently  adopted  by  them  to  evade  his  jaws 
is  very  similar  to  what  the  black  population  of  the 
East  follow  to  the  present  day,  and  generally  with 
complete  success. 

"The  dyvers,  says  Pliny,  that  use  to  plunge  down 
into  the  sea,  are  annoyed  very  much  with  a  number 
of  Sea-hounds  that  come  about  them,  and  put  them 
in  greet  jeopardie  ....  much  ado^hey  have  and 
hard  hold  with  these  hound-fishes,  for  they  lay  at 
their  bellies  and  loines,  at  their  heeles,  and  snap  at 
everie  part  of  their  bodies  that  they  can  perceive  to 
be  white.  The  onely  way  and  remedie  is  to  make 
head  directly  affront  them,  and  to  begin  with  them 
first,  and  so  to  terrific  them ;  for  they  are  not  so  ter- 
rible to  a  man  as  they  are  as  fraid  of  him  agaiae. 
Thus  within  the  deepe  they  be  indifferently  even 
matched ;  but,  when  the  dyvers  mount  up  and  rise 
againe  above  water,  then  there  is  some  odd^  be- 
tweene,  and  the  man  hath  the  disadvantage,  and  is  in 
the  most  daunger,  by  reason  that  whiles  he  laboureth 
to  get  out  of  the  water  he  faileth  of  meanes  to  en- 
counter with  the  beast  against  the  streame  and 
SGuiges  of  the  water,  and  therefore  his  only  reoource 
is  to  have  helpe  and  aid  from  his  fellowes  in  the 
ship;  for  having  a  cord  tied  at  one  end  about  his 
shoulders,  he  straineth  it  with  his  jeft  hand  to  give 
signe  of  what  daunger  he  is  in,  whiles  he  maintaineth 
fight  with  the  right,  by  taking  into  it  his  puncheon 
with  a  sharp  point,  and  so  at  the  other  end  they  draw 
him  to  them ;  and  they  need  otherwise  to  pull  and 
hale  him  in  but  softly;  marry,  when  he  is  neere 
once  to  the  ship,  unless  they  give  him  a  sodaine 
jerke,  and  snatch  him  up  quickly,  they  may  be  sure 
to  see  him  worried  and  devoured  before  their  face ; 


yea,  and  when  he  is  at  the  point  to  be  plucked  up, 
and  even  now  ready  to  go  abourd,  he  is  many  times 
caught  away  out  of  his  fellowes  hands,  if  he  bestir 
himself  not  the  better,  and  put  his  own  good  will  to 
the  helpe  of  them  within  the  ship,  by  plucking  up 
his  legges  and  gathering  his  body  nimbly  togither. , 
round  as  it  were  in  a  ball.  Well  may  some  from 
shipbourd  proke  at  the  dogges  aforesaid  with  forkes ; 
others  thrust  at  them  with  trout  speares  and  such 
like  weapons,  and  all  never  the  ueare ;  so  crafty  and 
cautelous  is  this  foule  beast,  to  get  under  the  very 
belly  of  the  bark,  and  so  feed  upon  their  comrade  in 
safetie." 

The  portraits  of  two  other  species  besides  the  Ca- 
nicula  have  been  so  well  delineated  by  the  ancients, 
as  to  render  the  recognition  of  the  originals  perfectly 
easy,  and  exempt  from  any  possibility  of  mistake. 
One  of  these  is  the  Saw-fish  of  modem  writers,  de- 
scribed by  Aristotle  under  the  name  of  Fristisy  and 
by  Pliny  under  the  Latin  synonym  Serra.  The  saw, 
or  rake,  of  this  shark  is  at  first  a  supple  cartilaginous 
body,  porrect  from  the  eyes,  and  extending  some- 
times fifteen  feet  beyond  them.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  development  it  is  protected  in  a  leathery  sheath; 
but  hardening  gradually  as  the  ossific  deposition  pro- 
ceeds, its  toothed  sides  at  length  pierce  the  tough  in- 
teg^ument ;  the  Serra  flings  away  the  scabbard,  and, 
after  a  very  little  practice,  becomes  a  proficient  in 
the  use  of  his  weapon,  and  always  ready  for  instant 
assault  upon  any  body  or  any  thing  that  may  or  may 
not  ofier  molestation.  Thus  formidably  armed,  and 
nothing  daunted,  the  larger  and  fiercer  the  adversary 
the  more  ardently  the  Serra  desires  to  join  battle ; 
above  all,  the  destruction  of  the  whale  seems  to  oc« 
cupy  every  thought,  and  to  stimulate  to  valorous 
deeds ;  no  sooner  is  one  of  these  unwieldy  monsters 
descried  rolling  through  the  billows,  than  our  expert 
Sea-fencer  rushes  to  the  conflict ;  and,  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  sweep  of  his  opponent's  tremendous  tail, 
soon  effects  his  purpose,  by  stabbing  the  luckless  le- 
viathan at  all  points,  till  he — exhausted  by  loss  of 
blood — dies  at  last  anemic,  like  Seneca  in  the  bath. 
Martyns  relates  a  fight  ofl'the  Shetland  Isles,  which  he 
witnessed  from  a  distance,  not  daring  to  approach 
the  spot,  while  the  lactitious  rain  spouted  up  from 
the  vents  of  the  enraged  sea  mammal,  poured  down 
again  in  torrents  sufficient  to  swamp  a  boat,  over  the 
liquid  battle  field.  He  watched  them  a  long  time  as 
they  feinted,  skirmished,  or  made  an  onslaught; 
now  wheeling  off,  but  only  to  turn  and  renew  the 
charge  with  double  fury.  Foul  weather,  however, 
coming  on,  he  did  not  see  the  final  result  of  the  fray ; 
but  (he  sailors  affirmed  that  such  scenes  were  com- 
mon enough  to  them,  and  generally  ended  in  the 
death  of  the  whale ;  that  when  he  was  in  extremis^ 
the  victor  would  tear  out  and  carry  away  the  tongue 
— the  only  part  he  cared  for — and  that,  on  his  de- 
parture, they  themselves  drew  near,  and  enjoyed  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  huge  carcase. 

The  other  well-defined  Squalus  of  the  ancients  is 
the  zygoma  of  Oppian,  the  Marseilles  Jew-fish,  the 
Balance-fish,  the  Hammer-fish,  and  were  these  not 
aliases  enough  already,  the  T-fish  might  be  sug- 
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gested  as  an  appropriate  synoaym  to  add  to  the  rest, 
the  form  of  this  letter  suiting  the  outline  ot  the  fish 
to  a  tittle.  The  down  stroke  represents  the  4x)dy, 
and  the  horizontal  bar  at  top  the  singular  trans* 
verse  head,  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  which  two 
«  very  salient,  yellow  eyes  are  sitoated,  commanding 
from  their  position  an  extensive  field  o(  vision. 
When  any  thing  occurs  to  rufile  the  temper  of  the 
savage  monster,  these  jaundiced  eye-balls  suddenly 
change  to  a  blood-red  hue,  and  roll,  furiously  glaring, 
in  their  projecting  orbits ;  the  portal  of  the  mouth 
opens,  and  a  huge,  human  tongue,  swollen,  inflamed, 
and  papillaied,  surrounded  by  a  whole  armory  of 
rending  teeth,  is  thrust  forth,  presenting  to  view  a 
creature  so  strange,  hideous  and  malevolent,  that  no- 
thing in  nature  can  be  compared  to  him.  The  domes- 
tic circle  of  the  Sqaulua  zygmtui  numbers  every 
year  twenty-four  new  members ;  this  fearful  fecun- 
dity of  the  mother  is  providentially  kept  in  check  by 
the  violent  decease  of  most  of  the  young  in  cunabulis, 
for  these  little  cacodemons,  untaught  by  their  parents 
or  Dr.  Watts  to  consider  it  at  all  *'  a  shameful  sight 
for  Squall  of  one  family  to  snarl,  and  snap,  and 
bite,"  commit  the  most  cold-blooded  fratricides,  and 
even  eat  one  another,  proh  jmdor!  without  any  re- 
morse ;  besides  this,  when  grown-up  relations  come 
on  a  visit,  the  young  set  are  not  secure  from  "battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death,"  for  a  single  moment, 
save  when  directly  under  the  paternal  nose ;  as  a  na- 
tural consequence,  few  of  the  nefarious  brood  sur- 
vive childhood,  or  ever  attain  to  full  maturity  of  size 
and  malice.  Of  such  as  escape  infantine  dangers, 
many  in  afler  life  fall  victims  in  hostile  encounters 
with  larger  congeners ;  in  particular  with  the  while 
shark.  The  average  length  of  the  S.  zygana  is  only 
eight  or  nine  feet,  but  he  does  not  fear  to  confront 
the  powerful  Requin  himself,  and  fight  him,  too, 
with  such  pluck,  resolution,  and  fury,  that  though 
the  greatly  superior  weight  of  the  other  at  length 
prevails,  the  victor  does  not  leave  the  bloody  battle- 
field scatheless,  but  like  a  second  Pyrrhus,  with  the 
convictioa  that  one  more  such  conquest  would  undo 
him.  We  never  saw  any  of  these  sea-termagants 
alive  and  in  action,  and  must  therefore  refer  the 
reader  for  full  particulars  to  M.  Lacepede,  who  had 
that  advantage ;  but  to  judge  from  sundry  recently 
dead  specimens,  with  fins  down,  tail  at  rest,  the 
hammer  head  resting  on  the  pavement,  and  one  eye 
only  to  be  seen  at  a  time,  she  was  quite  ill-looking 
enough  to  justify  belief  in  all  that  biographers  have 
recorded  against  her. 

These  are  the  only  three  sharks  of  which  the  an- 
cients have  left  us  any  discriminative  account, 
though  they  doubtless  were  acquainted  with  many 
others  frequenting  southern  seas.  It  must  have  been 
one  of  this  gigantic  race,  and  probably  the  while 
shark,  to  which  Oppian  reiers  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  HcUieatie. 

**'  The  gashed  and  gory  carcase,  stretched  at  full 
length,  a  ghastly  spectacle !  is  even  yet  an  object  of 
recoil  and  superstitious  dread.  A  vague  fear  of  ven- 
geance keeps  awhile  the  most  curious  of  the  captors 
aloof;  at  length  some  venture  to  approach ;  one  man 


looks  into  the  gigantic  jaws,  and  sees  a  triple  tier  of 
polished  and  pointed  teeth ;  another  wonders  at  the 
width  of  back ;  a  third  admires  the  herculean  mould 
of  the  lately  terrible  tail ;  but  a  landsman,  b^oldia^ 
the  unsightly  fish  at  a  dtstaace,  exclaims — '  May  tbe 
earth,  which  I  now  feel  under  me,  and  which  faa» 
hitherto  supplied  my  daily  wants,  receive  when  I 
yield  it,  my  latest  breath,  from  her  boaom.  Preserve 
me,  oh  Jupiter !  from  such  perils  as  lAftt,  and  be 
pleased  to  accept  my  offerings  to  thee  from  dry  lani 
May  no  thin  plank  interpose  an  uncertain  protectiea 
between  me  and  the  boisterous  deep.  Prasenre  me, 
oh  Neptune !  from  the  terrors  of  the  rising  stonn^ 
and  may  I  not,  as  the  surge  dashes  over  the  deck,  be 
ever  cast  out  amidst  the  unseen  perils  that  people  the 
abyss ;  H  were  punishment  enough  for  a  mortal  to  be 
tossed  about  unsepulchred  on  the  waves,  but  to  be> 
come  the  pasture  of  a  fish,  and  to  fill  the  foul  maw 
of  such  a  ravenous  monster  as  I  now  behold,  would 
add  tenfdd  horror  to  such  a  lot !'  " 

We  participate  entirely  with  this  landamin  in 
hearty  detestation  of  sharks,  well  remembering  tbe 
mixed  awe,  interest  and  disgust  inspired  by  the  viev 
of  a  white  shark,  albeit,  a  snoall  one  for  the  species, 
captured  after  a  furious  resistance  ofiT  the  Thumy 
fishery  of  Palermo  in  the  night,  and  brought  in  next 
morning  by  the  sailors,  at  the  market  hour.  Dozens 
of  colossal  thunnies,  alalongas,  pelamyds,  and  sword- 
fish,  lay  that  morning  scarcely  noticed :  the  object  of 
general  attraction  vras  the  dread  Canesca,  whose 
mangled  body  was  stretched  by  itself  in  the  middle 
of  the  Place,  surrounded  by  an  appalled  yet  admiring 
throng,  all  loud  in  exclamations  and  inquiries.  Tbe 
men  who  had  secured  the  fish,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  night's  toil,  smoked  their  pipes 
complacently,  and  gave  the  particulars  oC  the  cap- 
ture to  those  who  pressed  round  eagerly  to  hear  tbe 
exciting  tale.  Women,  oS  course,  mingled  laigdy 
in  the  crowd — ^when  were  they,  of  the  lower  class, 
ever  absent  from  any  spectacle  of  horror  ?  and  ac- 
cordingly, with  either  an  infant  in  arms,  or  clutchisg 
a  child  by  the  hand,  they  pointed  out  the  fish  to  their 
equally  excited  neighbors,  and  with  many  fierce  ges- 
ticulations called  him  "&r»to,"  **  acelerato^"  "il 
Nerone  del  pesdy"  and  other  conventional  names  of 
abuse  for  a  shark  in  Sicily ;  everybody  was  exclaim- 
ing, everybody  rejoicing  over  his  destruction.  "  Ee- 
cola  B§ppo  ;  we  have  him,  you  see  at  last,"  said  one 
of  the  crew  to  a  nearing  boatswain,  just  come  into 
the  market.  "  Buon*  giorno  a  lei^  1  make  you  my 
bow,  sir,"  said  the  other,  doffing  his  red  wonted 
cap  to  the  fish ;  **  we  are  all  happy  to  see  you  on 
shore ;  after  this  you  will  not  invade  ia  camera  eUUa 
morU*  and  make  a  way  for  the  thunny  to  slip 
through  our  fingers  again.  "  No,  indeed,  my  lads, 
now  we  really  have  him,  you  may  mend  your  nets 
with  something  like  a  sense  of  security."  "Par 
BaccoandSt.  Anthony !  will  you  tell  me,  sir,  wheie 
you  have  put  the  flannel  drawers  you  took  from  out 
of  my  felucca,  as  they  were  drying  on  Sunday  last, 

*  Tbe  last  compartment  of  the  complicated  network 
called  a  mandraguej  In  which  the  thunny  are  barpooDed 
and  elain. 
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five  miirates  after  Giuseppe's  legs  were  out  of  them  ?  " 
'^Cane  mal€d§tto-~9ccm9ieA  hound — whereas  my 
brother's  hand  you  snapped  off  as  he  was  washing  it 
over  the  side  of  his  boat,  not  a  week  ago?"  *  Caro 
lei !  did  yon  now  chance  to  swallow  Padre  Giac- 
como's  poodle,  which  disappeared  so  suddenly  the 
day  before  yesterday,  as  he  was  swimming  to  shore 
with  his  master's  stick?"  "Gentlemen,"  said  the 
master  boatman,  and  proprietor  of  the  Canesca,  "  you 
will  get  more  out  of  him  by  looking  into  him,  than 
by  asking*  unanswered  questions;  so  here,  my  lads," 
addressing  two  of  his  men,  "  wash  his  head  and  gills 
well,  and  show  that  gentleman — ourseU^— he  is  not 
io  small  a  Canesca  as  he  is  pleased  to  think." 

The  clean  water  soon  brought  out  the  features,  as 
the  blood  and  ooze  were  removed ;  and  though  the 
collapsed  eye-balls,  unsupported  as  in  life,  no  longer 
»hot  menacing  glances  from  their  cartilaginous  pivots, 
but  fell  back  opaque  and  dimmed  into  the  sockets,  an 
expression  any  thing  but  amiable  was  still  exhibited 
in  their  barred  pupils  of  Minerva  gray.  The  whole 
forehead  was  bathed  with  that  phosphorescent  mucus 
or  jelly  which  gives  this  fish  its  luminous  and  spec- 
tral appearance,  when  seen  in  the  dusk,  and  adds  new 
terrors  to  the  ill-omened  apparition.  The  aspect  of 
the  face  was  malign  enough ;  but  when  the  den  of 
his  mouth  was  forced  open,  and  we  ventured  to  peep 
in,  and  saw  there  three  rows  of  sharp  and  pointed 
tceih,  that  alive  in  one  effort  of  volition  might  have 
been  brought  to  bear  all  at  once  upon  the  largest 
prey,  and  made  him  spout  blood  at  every  pore,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  a  fish,  even  like  this  of  only  eight 
or  nine  feet  long,  with  such  a  jaw  to  tear,  such  a 
trunk  to  smash,  and  such  a  tail  to  stun,  must  have 
been  capable  of  destroying  the  life  of  almost  any 
creature  he  might  encounter ;  and  we  entered  readily 
into  the  feelings  of  delight  and  triumph  expressed  by 
the  fishermen  at  the  capture  of  so  thoroughly  a  mau- 
vaii  sujet.  Besides  the  jeopardy  in  which  he  places 
life,  the  mischief  a  single  shark  will  occasion  to  the 
ihanny  and  cod  fisheries  is  incalculable ;  two  or  three 
of  these  marauders  sufiice  to  interrupt,  and  some- 
times effectually  to  disconcert  all  the  operations  of 
the  poor  fishermen.  The  blue  shark  in  particular, 
during  the  pilchard  season,  will  hover  about  the 
tackle,  clear  the  long  lines  of  every  hook,  biting 
them  off  above  the  bait— break  through  the  newly 
^hot  nets,  or  fairly  swallow  the  distended  mesh- work 
and  its  draught  together. 

Nor  is  this  all,  nor  yet  the  worst  mischief  recorded 
oi  sharks :  fond  as  they  are  of  fish,  they  greatly  pre- 
fer flesh,  and,  unfortunately  for  man,  his  fiesh  before 
that  of  beast  or  bird.  Acutely  discriminative,  too,  in 
taste,  their  partiality  is  decidedly  for  a  European  ra- 
ther than  an  Asiatic— for  a  fair  rather  than  a  dark 
9k\a. :  on  this  account,  in  a  mixed  group  of  bathers, 
the  white  coraplexioned  are  always  the  selected  vic- 
tims of  a  first  attack;  but  to  get  at  human  flesh  of 
any  description,  they  will  make  qxtraordinary  efforts 
—bound  for  this  purpose  out  of  the  sea  like  tigers 
from  a  jangle,  right  athwart  a  vessel  in  full  course, 
to  pick  off  some  unwary  sailor  occupied  in  the  rig- 
ging—or leap  into  a  high  fishing-boat,  to  the  conster- 
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nation  of  the  crew,  and  grapple  with  the  men  at 
their  oars ;  or,  when  hard  pressed  and  hungr}*^,  even 
spring  ashore  and  attack  man  on  his  own  element. 

A  famished  shark  will  snap  up  everything;  but 
though  he  may  swallow  all,  yet  there  are  some  mor- 
sels even  a  shark  cannot  stomach ;  witness  the  fol- 
lowing lively  anecdote  from  the  Edinburgh  Ob- 
server : 

"  Looking  over  the  bulwarks  oft  he  schooner  (writes 
a  correspondent  of  the  Scotch  newspaper,)  I  saw  one 
of  these  watchful  monsters  winding  lazily  backward 
and  forward  like  a  long  meteor;  sometimes  rising 
till  his  nose  disturbed  the  surface,  and  a  gushing 
sound  like  a  deep  breath  rose  through  the  breakers ; 
at  others,  resting  motionless  on  the  water,  as  if  lis- 
tening to  our  voices,  and  thirsting  for  our  blood.  As 
we  were  watching  the  motions  of  this  monster, 
Bruce  (a  little  lively  negro  and  my  cook)  suggested 
the  possibility  of  destroying  it.  This  was  briefly  to 
heat  a  fire-brick  in  the  stove,  wrap  it  up  hastily  in 
some  old  greasy  cloths  as  a  sort  of  disguise,  and  then 
to  heave  it  overboard.  This  was  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  effect  was  triumphant.  The  mon- 
ster followed  after  the  hissing  prey  ;  we  saw  it  dart 
at  the  brick  like  a  flash  of  lightning  and  gorge  it 
instanter.  The  shark  rose  to  the  surface  almost  im- 
mediately, and  his  uneasy  motions  soon  betrayed  the 
success  of  the  manoeuvre ;  his  agonies  became  terri- 
ble, the  waters  appeared  as  if  disturbed  by  a  violent 
squall,  and  the  spray  was  driven  over  the  taffrel 
where  we  stood,  while  the  gleaming  body  of  the  fish 
repeatedly  burst  through  the  dark  waves,  as  if  writh- 
ing with  fierce  and  terrible  convulsions.  Sometimes 
also  we  thought  we  heard  a  shrill,  bellowing  cry  as 
if  indicative  of  anguish  and  rage,  rising  through  the 
gurgling  waters.  His  fury,  however,  was  soon  ex- 
hausted ;  in  a  short  time  the  sounds  broke  away  into 
distance,  and  the  agitation  of  the  sea  subsided;  the 
shark  had  given  himself  up  lo  the  tides,  as  unable  to 
struggle  against  the  approach  of  death,  and  they 
were  carrying  his  body  unresistingly  to  the  beach." 

A  poet  is  bom  a  poet,  and  a  shark  is  born  a  shark ; 
in  infancy  a  malignant,  a  sea-devil  from  the  egg. 
When  but  a  few  weeks  old,  and  a  few  inches  in 
length,  a  Lilliputian  Squalus  exhibits  a  pugnacity 
almost  without  parallel  for  his  age ;  attacking  fish 
two  or  three  times  older  and  larger  than  himself,  and 
if  caught  and  placed  upon  a  board  for  observation, 
resenting  handling  to  the  very  utmost  of  his  powers, 
striking  with  the  tail  a  finger  placed  on  any  part  of 
the  body  where  it  can  be  reached.  But  though 
always  thus  hostile  to  man,  and  generally  so  to  each 
other,  love  for  a  season  subjugates  even  these  savage 
dispositions,  and  makes  them  objects  of  a  reciprocal 
regard. 

M.  Lacepede,  who  seems  to  have  entered  inti- 
mately into  the  private  feelings  of  sharks,  speaks 
highly  of  their  amours. 

Plutarch  bears  testimony  to  the  tenderness  of 
sharks  for  their  offspring.  He  says : — <  In  paternal 
fondness,  in  suavity  and  amiability  of  disposition, 
the  shark  is  not  surpassed  by  any  living  creature. 
The  female  brings  forth   young,  not  perfect,   but 
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inclosed  each  in  a  pouch,  and  watches  over  these 
till  the  brood  is  excluded  with  the  anxiety  as  it  were 
of  a  second  birth.  After  this  both  parents  vie  with 
each  other  in  procuring-  food,  and  teaching  their 
offspring  to  frolick  and  swim;  and  should  danger 
threaten  the  defenseless  little  ones,  they  find  in  the 
open  mouth  of  their  affectionate  progenitors  a  sure 
asylum;*  'from  which,*  says  Oppian,  who  relates 
the  same  story  with  variations,  *they  issue  forth 
when  the  alarm  is  over  and  the  waters  again  safe.* 
'  Notwithstanding  these  short  paroxysms  of  tender- 
ness, taken  as  a  class,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
nothing  in  nature  is  more  savage  than  the  whole 
Dog-fish  tribe,  the  only  difficulty  being  to  determine 
precisely  to  which  of  the  several  species  the  bad 
pre-eminence  belongs ;  whether  to  the  White,  the 
Blue  or  Basking  Shark,  the  Canesca,  the  Zygsena, 
the  Rough-hound  or  Bounce,  &c.,  for  they  are  all 
Ked  Republicans  of  the  deep ;  strife  is  their  element, 
blood  their  delight,  cruelty  their  pastime.  Even  the 
soft  sex,  which  amongst  most  creatures  deserves 
this  winning  epithet,  in  the  Squalidse  is  so  far  from 
being  a  reconimendation,  that  the  females  are  more 
ferocious  than  the  males.  A  Messalina  sharkess  has 
been  known  to  dash  into  a  crowd  of  unhappy  bathers, 
tearing  and  butchering  all  one  after  another,  nor,  till 
wearied  out  and  gorged,  but  still  unsated  with  her 
victims,  leave  the  spot 

Et  lassata  viriB,  nondum  satiatn,  receasit. 

Well,  indeed,  do  these  ''fell,  unhappie,  and  shrewd 
monsters,**  as  Pliny  calls  them,  deserve  the  ill  names 
bestowed  by  man— Lamia  the  fury,  witch  or  hob- 
goblin ;  Anthropophagus,  or  man-eater,  and  Requin ; 
so  called,  in  anticipation  of  the  requiems  which  may 
certainly  be  offered  up  by  friends  for  the  soul  of  any 
one  whose  body  comes  in  the  way  of  a  shark. 

The  white  shark  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tribe, 
and  measures  sometimes  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet;  there  is  however  another,  the  Squalus  Maxi- 
musy  only  met  with  in  northern  latitudes,  which 
greatly  transcends  him;  reaching,  when  fully  deve- 
loped, thirty  and  even  forty  feet  in  length.  One 
taken  off  Marseilles  with  a  whole  man  in  armor, 
integer  et  cadavere  toto^  pouched  in  his  stomach, 
affords  some  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  great  fish 
that  swallowed  the  prophet  Jonah  was  a  shark ;  es- 
pecially as  this  case  of  the  warrior  is  not  a  solitary 
instance,  for  Rondolet  relates  the  story  of  a  man  and 
his  dog  going  down  the  open  mouth  of  a  shark  into 
the  stomach,  the  first  to  look  about  him  and  to  say 
he  had  been  there,  the  other  to  prowl  round  and  pick 
up  offal.  That  Jonah  was  swallowed  by  ihv&Piacis 
Anthropophagua  is  probable,  though  only  conjec- 
tural ;  that  he  was  not  swallowed  by  a  whale  is  cer- 
tain, for  whales  have  very  small  gullets  and  no 
internal  "  accommodation  for  a  single  man,'*  like  the 
shark ;  their  food  consists  entirely  of  small  narrow 
creatures  an  inch  or  two  long,  and  not  thicker  round 
than  the  barrel  of  a  common-sized  quill. 

The  origin  of  this  mistake,  perpetuated  by  sculp- 
tors and  painters,  proceeds  from  a  misconception  of 
the  Hebrew  word  tawiauim,  translated  wkale^  but 
evidently  designating  large  fish  generally  ;  just  as  its 


Latin  equivalent  eete^  signifies  any  heavy  fish;  siae, 
not  species,  determining  the  appellation. 

Great  as  are  the  dimensions  of  many  ousting 
Squali,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  ante- 
diluvian period  greatly  exceeded  in  »ize  any  species 
at  present  known.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Lacepede 
for  this  discovery,  and  the  ingenious  procedure  by 
which  he  arrived  at  it  deserves  notice.  M.  Lace- 
pede  was  one  of  the  first  naturalists  who  applied  the 
since  well  understood  and  more  fully  developed  pho- 
ciple  of  ex  pede  Herculem  to  the  objects  of  natural 
histor>'.  Having  received  from  Dax,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
a  shark's  tooth  of  the  very  unusual  size  of  four 
inches  and  a  half  in  the  enamel,  or  the  part  visible 
above  the  socket,  he  was  prompted  to  discover,  if 
possible,  the  size  of  its  original  possessor ;  for  this 
purpose  he  measured  first  the  teeih,  and  next  the 
bodies  of  all  the  Squali  accessible  to  him  in  the  mu- 
seums of  Paris,  and  found  in  every  case,  that  tJie 
relative  proportion  they  bore  to  each  other  was  as 
one  to  two  hundred,  and  applying  this  general  scale 
to  the  particular  tooth  from  Dax,  M.  Lacepede  found 
that  he  held  in  hand  the  relic  of  a  creature  that  in 
the  days  of  the  flesh  must  have  been  fully  scveoiy 
feet  long.  The  proportions  between  the  body  and 
the  head  being  also  definite,  it  was  as  readily  made 
clear  that  a  Squalus  stretching  to  this  length  had 
jaws  with  a  bow  above  thirteen  feet,  and  a  mouth 
capable  of  gaping  more  than  twenty-six  feet  round. 
In  comparison  with  such  a  Squalus,  those  chronicled 
by  Rondolet  requiring  two  horses  to  drag  them,  and 
even  one  mentioned  by  Gillius,  weighing  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  dwindle  into  mere  minnows  and  gud- 
geons. 

Cruel  as  all  Squali  undoubtedly  are,  reasons  per- 
haps might  be  suggested,  if  not  wholly  exculpatory 
of  their  conduct,  sufficient  to  obtain  them  an  acquit- 
tal before  either  a  French  or  an  Italian  court  of  judi- 
cature. The  French  verdict  would  be  nuurtrty 
avee  circonetatiees  aitenuantea.  An  Italian  jury 
would  at  once  pronounce  a  shark  criminal,  arahhiaUi 
— in  a  passion — consider  this  sufficient  excuse,  and 
summarily  dismiss  the  case.  Such  lenient  judg- 
ments might  be  based  on  the  grounds  of  their  having 
teeth  unusually  numerous,  efficient,  and  long;  and  on 
temperament;  but  sharks  possess  cUso^  enormous 
abdominal  viscera ;  full  one-third  of  the  body  is  oc- 
cupied with  spleen  or  liver,  and  the  bile  and  other 
digestive  juices  secreted  from  such  an  immense 
apparatus,  and  poured  continually  into  the  stomach, 
must  be  enough  to  stimulate  appetite  prodigiously, 
and  what  hungry  animal  was  ever  tender-hearted? 
We  read  in  the  Anabaaia,  that  the  Greeks  would  not 
treat  with  the  Persians  about  a  truce  till  after  dinner; 
and  every  one  knows  that  to  be  the  time  most  pro- 
pitious to  charity  and  good  neighborhood ;  a  hungry 
man  is  ever  a  churl,  and  ventre  ajami  n^apoiut 
d*oreilles,  A  shark's  appetite  is  never  appeased; 
for,  moreover,  in  addition  to  his  bilious  diathesis,  he 
is  not  a  careful  masticator  of  victuals,  but  hastily 
bolts  a  repast,  producing  thereby  not  only  the  mo- 
roseness  of  indigestion,  but  a  whole  boat  of  tamaSf 
which  goad  and  irritate  the  intestine  to  that  degree, 
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that  the  poor  Squalus  is  sometimes  quite  beside  him- 
self  from  the  torment,  and  rushes  like  a  blind  Poly- 
phemus through  the  waves  in  search  of  any  thin^  to 
cram  down  his  maw  and  allay  such  urgent  distress ; 
he  does  not  seek  to  be  cruel,  but  he  is  cruelly  fam- 
ished, and  must  saHsfy,  not  only  his  own  ravenous 
appetite,  but  the  constant  demands  of  these  internal 
parasites,  either  with  dead  or  living  animals;  so, 
sped  as  from  a  catapult,  he  pounces  on  a  quarry,  and 
gorges,  like  a  boa  constrictor,  a  meal  sometimes  so 
great  as  to  press  upon  and  protrude  a  large  portion  of 
the  intestine,  which,  aAer  one  of  these  crapulous 
repasts,  may  not  unfrequently  be  seen  trailing  seve- 
ral feet  from  the  body. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  sharks — 
and  one  by  no  means  without  precedent  in  our  own — 
that  violent  passions,  parasites,  and  indigestions,  do 
not  seem  to  ruffie  the  equable  current  of  the  blood, 
and  that  the  pulse  continues  regular,  and  averages 
only  sixty  beats  in  a  minute.  As  with  us  a  good  di- 
gestion (the  common  accompaniment  of  a  quiet 
pulse)  may  be  and  often  is  connected  with  a  bad  dis- 
position, who  knows  but  that  Heliogabalus  and  Nero, 
those  admirable  human  types  and  representatives  of 
the  genus  shark  in  so  many  other  particulars,  may 
have  resembled  them  in  this  also,  and  in  the  midst 
of  their  orgies  and  atrocities  have  enjoyed  a  calm 
circulation. 

Sharks  are  sometimes  eaten,  but  more  out  of  bra- 
vado and  revenge  than  because  they  afford  a  desi- 
rable food.  Athenceus  indeed  records  that  the  Greeks 
were  Squalophagi,  but  they  would  eat  any  thing. 


Archistratus,  the  bon^vant  of  his  book,  will  not 
allow  men  to  object  to  a  shark  diet,  merely  because 
the  shark  sometimes  diets  upon  men.  Galen,  on  the 
other  hand,  denounces  shark's  flesh,  but  only  from 
its  supposed  tendency  to  produce  melancholy.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  Latins  ever  ate  them. 
Among  modem  nations,  Italians  and  Sicilians  cook 
only  the  belly  of  the  old  fish ;  and  foetal  sharks  not 
much  bigger  than  gudgeons,  whenever  they  can  pro- 
cure a  dish.  In  the  still  less  dainty  Hebrides,  the 
Squalus  vulgaris  is  consumed  entire ;  in  England 
they  are  not  relished ;  but  in  Norway  and  Iceland 
the  inhabitants  make  indiscriminate  use  of  every 
species  that  they  capture,  hanging  up  the  carcases  for 
a  whole  year  that  the  flesh  may  mellow.  Though 
no  part  of  the  shark  is  really  wholesome,  one  part, 
the  liver,  very  valuable  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view  from  the  abundance  of  oil  squeezed  from  it,  is 
highly  prejudicial  for  food,  as  we  learn,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  following  case  of  an  obscure  French 
cobbler,  recorded  by  an  eminent  French  physi- 
cian:— 

Sieur  Gervais,  his  wife  and  two  children,  supped 
upon  a  piece  of  shark's  liver ;  in  less  than  half  aa 
hour  all  were  seized  with  invincible  drowsiness,  and 
threw  themselves  on  a  straw  mattress ;  nor  did  they 
arouse  to  consciousness  till  the  third  day.  At  the 
end  of  this  long  lethargy  their  faces  were  inflamed 
and  red,  with  an  insupportable  itching  of  the  whole 
body ;  complete  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  followed, 
and  when  this  flaying  process  was  ooncluded,  the 
whole  party  slowly  recovered. 


THE    FOUNTAIN    OF    YOUTH. 


Tax  knights  of  Esp&na,  the  valimt. 
Sought  long  for  the  fountain  of  youth, 

And  this  legend  of  old-time  they  reverenced 
As  aa  oracle  uttered  by  Truth : 

That  over  the  foaming  Atlantic, 
In  a  kii^om  of  ever-bright  flowen, 

Safely  sheltered  from  danger,  it  oflered 
To  all  who  in  faith  sought  its  bowers, 

A  draoght  from  its  goblet  like  nectar — 
And,  thenceforth  the  beauties  of  yonth, 

With  ite  loves,  and  its  joys,  all  unchangiitg, 
Remained  with  them  ever,  forsooth. 

And  I  have  a  fountain  upspringing 

In  crystalline  beauty  for  me ; 
I  have  drunk  of  iU  waters,  and  gladly 

To  others  now  proflTer  them  free. 

In  a  cool,  shady  grotto  it  gushes. 

Surrounded  by  sweet-perfumed  flowers, 
I  call  it  my  shrine  for  devotion, 

There  pass  I  my  happiest  hours. 

White  lilies,  so  pure,  of  the  valley 
Gather  round  it  like  children  at  home, 

And  violeU  creep  to  iU  margin, 
For  a  kiss  from  its  sparkling,  bright  foam ; 


The  heart's-ease  peeps  out  from  the  elnsters 

Of  lilies,  to  look  in  its  face, 
For  often  is  vividly  mirrored 

Therein  all  her  beauty  and  grace. 

Though  the  rose  from  my  cheek  will  soon  vanish, 
And  the  sheen  from  my  tresses  must  fade,— 

Though  others  will  see  on  my  forehlhd 
The  footprints  that  long  years  have  made  j 

Yet  youth  is  now  with  me,  and  never 
Will  I  lose  it— no !  never  grow  old. 

For  the  naiad  that  dwells  in  my  fountain, 
To  roe,  a  high  secret  has  told. 

Oh  !  what  is  the  beauty  of  figure. 

The  outer  youth,  vain  as  the  wind ! 
A  beauty  eternal,  unfading, 

I  have  in  the  heart  and  the  mind. 

l^y  heart  shall  continue  as  youthful, 

In  afiections  and  sympathies  bold, 
And  my  mind  in  its  thoughts  and  its  fancies 

Shall  never  be  wrinkled  or  old. 

Ay !  I  will  not  grow  old !  for  my  fountain— 

Coficentirunt— ne'er  fails  to  supply 
Every  grace,  every  beauty,  I  covet, 

And  I  cannot  hor  bounty  deny.  a.  o .  ■ 


HUSH!    HUSH! 

A    LEGEND    OF    RHINELAND. 


BT  DONALD  MACLEOD. 


I  WAS  SO  tired  ofMoyence.  I  had  seen  the  cathe- 
dral so  often,  and  witneased  the  stiff  recruit  drillings 
in  the  barrack-yard|  and  crossed  the  bridge  of  boats, 
and  wandered  in  the  palatial  gardens  of  Biberich, 
and  ridden  to  Francfort  to  look  at  the  Ariadne,  or 
Ixjssing's  •'  Trial  of  Huss,"  or  Orerbeck's  "  Triumph 
of  Religion,''  or  old  Rothschild,  or  the  Austrian  sol- 
diers, or  the  Kaisersaai,  or  the  statue  of  Goethe,  or 
the  shop  windows,  or  the  English  travelers  in  thick 
shoes  and  incipient  moustaches,  or  at  some  other  of 
the  thousand-and-one  curiosities  of  the  quaint  old 
Freistadt — ^that  some  change  became  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

I  tried  to  speak  Danish  with  the  only  other  idle 
man  in  the  Three  Crowns,  but  he  did  not  understand 
me  :  then  he  spoke  English,  but  I  did  not  understand 
him ;  and  then  we  took  off  our  hats,  bowed,  grinned 
at  each  other  in  a  most  imbecile  manner,  and  turned 
away.  He  sat  down  at  a  little  table  in  the  salle  d 
manger,  and  called  for  a  bottle  of  Braunerberger ; 
and  I  packed  up  a  little  traveling  sack,  got  on  board 
a  steamboat,  and  was  whisked  off  down  the  Rhine. 

On  the  steamer — dampschiff  ^ay^  the  German,  but 
the  Dutchman  calls  it  atoonUtoot—iusX  opposite  me 
sat  an  old,  fat  German  lady,  by  the  side  of  her  old, 
iat  spouse,  lie  was  smoking  his  pipe ;  she  was  pat- 
ting his  plump  left  hand  between  her  own.  Some- 
times he  would  take  the  meerschaum  from  his  lips, 
turn  round  slowly  and  regard  his  mate  through  the 
light  clouds  issuing  from  his  mouth ;  then  the  old  lady 
would  give  him  a  wide  and  benign  smile,  and  pat  his 
left  hand  a  little  more  rapidly ;  after  which  he  would 
resume  the  pipe,  and  both  would  subside  into  their 
ordinary,  fat  calm. 

The  only  other  thing  that  much  attracted  my  atten- 
tion on  board,  Vas  a  small  boy  gorging  himself  with 
walnuts,  gingerbread  and  apples  in  rapid  and  endless 
succession,  till  his  dull,  blue  eyes  seemed  to  be  on 
the  point  of  popping  out  of  his  head. 

Whether  they  did  so  eventually  or  not,  I  cannot 
say,  for  I  went  ashore  at  Lorch,  and  gave  my  sack  to 
a  one-eyed  waiter  at  the  Swau  inn. 

Lorch,  as  you  know,  is  just  below  the  Mouse 
Tower  (Mauesenthurm)  in  which  cruel  Bishop  Haito 
was  eaten  by  the  rats,  in  punition  of  his  cruelty  in 
withholding  the  grain  from  the  people  in  time  of  fa- 
mine— and  just  above  old  Baccharach  (Bacchi  Ara,) 
which  owes  its  name  to  its  wealth  of  vines.  Above 
it,  in  it,  around  it,  below  it,  the  hill  sides  were  green 
with  luxuriant  foliage,  nearly  all  the  houses  are  wine 
shops,  grapes  are  the  only  fruit — most  of  the  stone  is 
in  the  form  of  jugs,  and  most  of  the  glass  is  bottle 
glass— I  might  add,  that  what  little  meadow  there  is, 
is  bottle  green. 


Zu  Klingenberg  am  Main, 
Zu  Wuerzbuff^  an  dem  Steiof 
Zu  Baccharach  ara  Rhein 

Ilab'  ieh  iu  meinen  Tagea 

Gur  oftmala  hOrem  8'>gen, 
SoU'n  sein  die  beaten  Wein'. 

At  Klingenburg  on  Main,  at  WQrzburg  on  the  Stein, 

And  at  Bacchirach  on  the  Rhino, 
Every  worthy  son  of  Herman,  swears  in  donneniisttrotts 
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Tkat  they  grow  the  choicest  wine. 


Joyously  sweeps  the  Rhine  by  Lorch,  through  the 
home  of  the  German  Lytcus — sweeps  swiftly  but 
crdokedly  in  a  rollicking,  tipsy  way,  whispering  to 
the  vineyards  the  last  news  from  the  glaciers,  and 
stopping  for  an  instant  ot  the  gate  of  Lorch  to  get  a 
drink  of  water  which  the  modest  little  Wisper  fur- 
nishes. 

I  went  strolling  up  the  banks  of  that  same  modest 
little  Wisper,  listening  I  to  the  strange  sound  of  I  he 
north  wind  soughing  through  the  valley— precisely 
resembling,  as  the  name  implies,  the  busy  whispers 
of  a  thousand  spirits  in  the  air. 

When  I  say  the  sound  of  the  wind,  I  use  the  lan- 
guage of  foolish  men.  I  know  better.  Spirits  are 
they ;  but  whether  good  or  bad,  nngels  or  cobbolds, 
minions  of  Riibezahl,  or  gentle  fays,  glomes,  pixie& 
or  Loreleis,  I,  alas,  cannot  tell ;  but  I  know  what  I 
think— For— 

When  I  had  gotten  well  into  the  %''alley,  and  wts 
skirting  a  knot  of  thick  willows,  with  my  eyes  fixed 
upon  a  wild  looking  rock  before  me,  there  came  a 
sough  heavier  thaa  usual,  and  a  gruff  '*  Hein !"  was 
uttered  near  me.  1  turned  and  saw  an  immense 
head,  all  forehead  and  pale  blue  eyes,  covered  with 
very  little  hair,  and  apparently  without  a  body,  wav- 
ing to  and  fro  upon  the  tops  of  the  rank  weeds. 

" Dame!"  said  L 

"Guten  Tag,-'  said  the  head,  and  it  came  tCA^ard 
me.  Then  I  saw  that  there  was  a  body  under  it, 
clad  in  velveteen  shooting-jacket  and  trousers,  with 
a  pipe  stem  visibly  protruding  from  one  pocket,  and 
a  achnaps-fiasdit  from  another. 

Then  I  returned  the  salutation  ;  and  the  head  began 
to  be  wiped  with  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief,  clutched 
in  a  red,  fire-like  hand,  and  to  talk  with  great 
rapidity. 

"  Hein !  it  \&  very  warm  to-day.  Walking  for 
your  pleasure,  no  doubt.  Your  very  good  health, 
sir,  and  to  our  better  acquaintance.  Try  a  drop  oT 
schnaps."  As  he  spoke  he  took  the  pewter  flask 
from  his  pocket,  slipped  off  the  false  bottom  which 
served  for  a  cup,  filled  it,  bolted  the  contents,  aod 
then  refillibg  it,  handed  it  to  me. 

I  rendered  it  all  due  justice,  and  pointing  to  the  wild 
scene  before  us,  asked  him  if  it  were  familiar  to  him. 
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"Familiar!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  should  suppose 
so.  It  it  is  one  of  the  most  awful  places  in  the  coun- 
tr>^  although  a  little  safer  now  than  it  used  to  be. 
You  know  what  happened  here  to  Johann  Wiirzel- 
kopf,  Herman  Weinsoffer,  and  Mausche  Kleider- 
nnacher?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  ill-informed,  but  1  never  even 
heard  of  those  gentlemen.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
the  story." 

*'I  will;  but  first  try  some  more  schnaps.  No 
more!  Why?  Well,  I  will;  hei«*s  to  you.  And 
now^  let  us  sit  down  here  on  this  bit  of  wall. 
Do  n't  be  frightened,  and  do  n't  go  to  sleep,  and  I 
will  tell  about  the  three  little  burghers  of  May- 
ence." 

I  obeyed  all  the  little  man's  directions,  and  he  con- 
tinued : 

"Johann  Wiirzelkopf,  Herman  Weinsoffer  and 
Mausche  Kleidermacher  were  three  young  burghers 
of  Mayence,  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  years 
old  it  may  be ;  old  enough  to  enjoy  personal  liberty, 
but  not  old  enough  always  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, the  proof  of  which  assertion  will  be  seen  in 
the  sequel. 

''  Now,  instead  of  going  to  mass,  like  good  Khenish 
Christians,  they  must  needs  pick  out  the  PfiiigaUfi- 
fest,  that  is,  Pentecost  morning  for  a  frolick  on  the 
river,  and  going  to  Baccharach  below  there,  they 
spent  the  morning  ui  proving  the  excellence  of  the 
wines ;  and  when  filled  with  courage,  pottle  deep, 
they  came  up  the  river  to  Lorch,  and  out  to  the  val- 
ley here  to  seek  for  adventures,  forsooth.  Well,  they 
found  them." 

Here  the  little  man  gave  a  low,  malicious  chuckle, 
and  went  on. 

"  They  pushed  through  yonder  thicket  to  the  face 
of  thoee  rocks  there,  which  to  their  eyes  took  the 
form  of  an  immense  old  castle ;  and  the  cleAs  resem- 
bled Gothic  pointed  doors,  and  the  crannies  and  cre- 
vices looked  like  windows.  As  they  were  gazing, 
they  espied  at  one  of  these  pretended  windows  three 
faces  of  enchanting  beauty.  Golden  hair  falling 
over  shoulders  of  ivory,  blue  eyes  full  of  merriment, 
and  crimson,  pouting  lips,  smiling  just  enough  to 
show  teeth  like  pearls.  As  they  gazed,  these  pretty 
lips  opened  a  little  wider  to  emit  this  sound — 

**  'Hush!  Hush !'  each  of  the  three  sweet  mouths 
said  '  Hush !'  and  the  little  sense  which  remained  in 
the  heads  of  the  youngsters  was  driven  away,  and 
they  became  half  crazy  with  love  for  the  three  en- 
chantresses. A  white  hand  and  arm  then  pointed  to 
a  doorway,  and  the  young  men  entered  it  and  made 
their  way  along  a  narrow  hall,  where  they  found 
themselves  suddenly  in  profoundest  darkness,  while 
around  them  rustled,  with  #  thousand  echoes,  the 
mysterious  '  hush !  hush !'  After  some  groping  about, 
however,  they  at  last  found  a  door,  which  they 
opened  and  entered  an  immense  saloon,  lined  with 
mirrors  and  blazing  with  a  thousand  lights. 

*' And  the  &weet  voices  of  the  three  maidens  cried 
•Welcome,  welcome!*  and  the  ivory  arms  were 
stretched  out  toward  the  young  men  for  an  embrace. 
Bat  the  bkze  of  light  dazzled  them,  and  the  mirrors 


showed  not  three  maidens,  but  three  thousand !  Turn 
were  they  would,  they  saw  ivory  arms  extended, 
and  red  lips  smiling  welcome,  and  golden  hair  rolling 
over  shoulders  of  snow. 

"  So  the  blockheads  stood  with  gaping  mouths, 
grinning  foolishly,  and  open  eyes  staring  at  the  maid- 
ens or  their  images,  until  one  of  the  mirrors  slid 
back,  and  a  stern,  powerful  old  man  came  into  the 
room,  clad  in  a  long,  velvet  robe,  to  the  girdle  of 
which  his  grizzled  beard  fpU  thickly. 

"  '  You  are  welcome,'  he  said.  *  No  doubt  you 
have  come  to  espouse  my  daughters  !* 
•  "  But  the  burghers  thought  of  their  sch^tzen  at 
Mayence,  and  felt  no  especial  affection  toward  such 
a  father-in-law.  A  little  amusement  with  the  young 
beauties  were  all  very  well,  but  matrimony!  Ah, 
that  was  more  serious. 

"  '  You  hesitate,'  said  the  old  man,  *  do  not  fear ;  I 
am  no  miser,  I  drive  no  hard  bargain  Each  of  those 
maidens  has  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold  as  portion. 
And  there  is  room  in  the  castle  ditch  for  three  bodies 
larger  than  yours  are.' 

»'  Then  again  the  charmers  wooed  the  young  men 
with  smiles,  and  opened  their  ivor^'  arms,  and  threw 
back  the  golden  hair,  shaking  from  the  tresses  an  in- 
toxicating perfume. 

"  '  Do  you  still  hesitate,'  thundered  the  imperious 
gray-beard. 

"  *  No — no — ^no,  my  lord,' 'stammered  the  burghers 
of  Mayence. 

"  'It  is  well  for  you!'  and  he  laughed  a  grisly 
laugh.    *  So,  now  embrace  your  brides.' 

*'  So  they  advanced  with  extended  hands,  but  only 
touched  the  gold  surface  of  the  glass ;  and  whichever 
way  they  turned,  they  saw  the  ivory  arms,  and  heard 
the  mocking  laugh  of  the  old  man,  mingled  now  with 
the  silvery  voices  of  the  maidens,  yet  could  find  no- 
thing but  the  mirrors  that  multiplied  the  figures  of 
their  brides,  until  at  last  they  were  half  crazy.  Then 
the  father-in-law  guided  them  toward  the  smiling 
beauties,  and  the  touch  of  their  hands  and  the  flavor 
of  their  lips  achieved  the  enchantment. 

"  » One  moment,'  cried  the  graybeard ;  *  before 
your  perfect  union,  one  proof  of  your  tenderness  is 
required.  My  daughters  have  lost  their  favorite 
birds,  a  starling,  a  crow,  and  a  magpie.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly in  the  forest  there,  and  we  are  not  permit- 
ted to  leave  the  castle  until  afler  the  marriage  of  my 
daughters.' 

"  *How  shall  we  know  them  from  other  birds  of 
the  same  species?'  a.*$ked  Wiirzelkopf. 

"'For  it  must  be  confessed,'  added  Weinsoffer 
with  much  wisdom, '  that  one  crow  is  very  like  an- 
other crow.* 

"  '  And  magpies  generally  go  in  pairs,  you  know.' 
This  last  remark  was  made  by  ^^usche  Kleider- 
macher, and  exhibited  an  observation  of  the  habits 
of  birds,  remarkably  creditable  to  a  burgher  of  May- 
ence. 

" '  You  will  have  little  difficulty  in  recognizing 
these  birds,  my  dear  sons-in-law,  since  they  all 
speak  when  spoken  to ;  the  starling  with  a  riddle, 
the  crow  in  a  song,  and   the   magpie   in  a  bio- 
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gniphy  of  his  grandmother.    Go  then,  my  sons, 
get  the  birds,  come  back  and  be  happy.' 

*'  Then  he  led  them  to  the  door,  and  they  went 
forth  into  the  forest.  They  had  not  wandered  far 
before  they  saw  the  three  birdd  sitting  all  upon  one 
tree,  saying  and  doing  nothing. 

"  *  Starling,'  said  Johann  Wiirzelkopf,  *  can'st  thou 
make  riddles?' and  the  starling  answered,  flying  to 
his  shoulder. 

"  « What  *«  on  year  faca,  oh  burghor,  know  you, 
That  the  bett  of  mirrors  cannot  show  you  V 

Johann  Wiirzelkopf  of  course  did  not  know,  and 
therefore  gave  up  all  his  attention  to  his  comrade, 
Weinsoffer,  who  was  asking  the  crow  for  a  song. 
That  bird,  well-known  as  a  musical  character  since 
the  days  of  .£sop,  sang  thus — 
"  '  Three  friars  of  excellent  appetites  coasted 
A  land  where  the  ortolans  fly  ready  roasted. 
And  stood,  begging  all  of  those  nice  little  pulleta 
To  be  good  enough  just  to  fly  down  their  gullets. 
But  their  throats  were  too  large,  or  the  birds  too  well 


For  not  even  one  could  contrive  to  get  down ; 

And  the  monks  went  off  cursing  the  country  o'er  all, 

Where  the  birds  were  too  fat,  or  the  gullets  too  small.' 

"  Weinsofier  was  endeavoring  to  find  the  moral  of 
this,  when  Mausche  Kleidermacher  asked  the  mag- 
pie for  his  biographical-grandmaternal  information, 
and  Mag  said,  as  the.  crow  flew  on  Weinsofler's 
shoulder — 

"  '  My  grandmother  was  a  magpie, 
Who  laid  a  vast  number  of  eggs. 

From  each  of  which  came  a  magpie. 
'  And  I  think  she  would  be  living  yet. 
Only  one  day  she  happened  to  die.' 

*'So  singing,  the  magpie  hopped  upon  Mausche's 
shoulder,  and  the  three  friend^went  back  to  the 
castle,  which  they  reached  and  entered  before  night- 
fall. But  ah!  what  a  change!  Instead  of  mirrors 
and  blaze  of  torches,  and  waving  of  golden  hair,  and 
gleam  of  ivory  arms,  they  saw  but  cold,  bare  walls, 
tapestried  by  cobwebs,  or  the  light  moss  produced 
by  dampness.  Sole  relic  of  past  glory  was  that  three 
tables  stood  near  each  other,  covered  with  all  that 
could  tempt  the  apx>ctite,  each  in  the  guard  of  a 
toothless,  wrinkled,  blear-eyed,  abominable  old  hag. 

While  the  three  young  men  stood  gaping,  the  old 
hags  advanced,  and  drawing  them  with  cold,  daw- 
like  hands  toward  the  tables,  cried  'Welcome,  dear 
bridegrooms.'  And  then  once  seated  at  the  tables, 
they  caressed  the  poor  burghers  with  their  snaky 
arms,  picked  out  dainty  pieces  of  food  and  put  them 
with  their  black,  long-nailed  fingers  into  the  mouths 
of  the  bridegrooms,  mumbling  out  nauseous  endear- 
ments through  their  toothless  jaws. 

"Then  they  would  have  a  wedding-dance;  and 
springing  up,  they  whirled  their  partners  round  and 
round  the  rooms,  their  old  joints  cracking  like  fifty 
castanets,  their  shrill  voices  screaming  out  a  rapid 
song.  And  the  starling,  the  crow,  and  the  magpie 
flew  rapidly  through  the  mazes  of  the  crazy  ^w^ltz, 
perching  now  and  then  on  head  or  shoulder,  and 
screaming,  croaking,  chattering  incessantly  their 
riddle,    their   song,    their   story  of  the  grandmo- 


ther, until  whatsoever  brains  were  possessed  by 
Johann  Wiirzelkopf,  Hermann  Weinsofier,  and 
A&usche  Kleidermacher,  were  so  twisted  and  jum- 
bled together,  so  wearied  and  stunned,  so  deaiened 
and  bedeviled,  that  they  fell  in  sheer  exhaustion,  each 
with  individual  grunt,  upon  the  floor. 

"  Then  all  the  noise  ceased  but  the  low,  thousand- 
voiced  utterance,  '  Hush !  hush !  hush !'  " 

"  After  lying  thus  upon  the  floor  for  some  time. 
the  youths  were  helped  upon  their  feet  by  their  at- 
tentive brides,  and  supported,  with  much  tendeme<<8, 
toward  the  tables.  Then  each  old  hag  poured  a 
little  golden  wine  into  a  glass  of  Venice,  and  kissing 
the  run  held  it  to  the  lips  of  her  bridegroom.  Acd 
when  the  three  little  burghers  of  Mayence  had  swal- 
lowed the  draught,  they  fell  in  a  senseless  lethargy 
upon  the  floor. 

"When  they  awaked  the  sun  was  high  up  in 
heaven.  They  found  themselves  lying  among  the 
furze  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  which,  however,  no 
more  resembled  a  castle  than  it  did  a  rose-bush.  It 
was  as  common  and  disagreeable  a  mass  of  stone, 
granitic  or  otherwise,  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 
Full  of  shame,  and  foaming  with  rage,  they  began  to 
make  their  way  through  the  woods ;  but  the  horrible 
*hush!  hush!'  sounded  from  all  sides;  the  o!d 
witches  looked  out  mockingly  from  every  bush,  and 
the  three  birds  followed  them,  hopping  from  tree  to 
tree ;  the  starling  proposing  his  riddle,  the  crow  sing- 
ing his  song,  and  the  magpie  as  biographical  as  ever. 

"  Nor  were  they  at  all  relieved  until  they  got  to 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  where  they  met  a  little  man- 
just  as  you  met  me  this  morning,  sir — and  of  him 
they  demanded  what  these  infernal  birds  could  mean. 

"  » The  answer  to  the  starling's  riddle,'  said  the 
little  man,  'is,  that  each  of  you  have  received,  invi- 
sibly to  yourselves,  a  good  six  inches  of  additional 
nose.  But  the  crow  in.structs  you,  when  you  have 
good,  little  sweethearts  at  home,  to  stick  to  them, 
and  not  to  go  about  gaping  at  every  pretty  face  whose 
lips  may  cry  *  hush !  hush !'  as  if  you  expected  her  to 
fly  down  your  throats  as  the  friars  did  the  ortolans.' 

"  *  But  the  magpie,  worthy  sir ;  what  does  she 
mean?*  cried  the  three. 

"  '  Oh,  the  magpie !  Why  she  tells  just  such  a 
story  of  her  grandmother  as  your  grandchildren  will 
tell  of  you.' 

"  So  Weinsoffer,  Wiirzelkopf  and  Kleidermacher 
went  on  their  way,  repentant  and  resolving — which 
is  the  moral  of  this  legend— never  to  get  tipsy  on 
holyday  mornings,  and  not  to  be  attracted  by  every 
pretty  face  that  might  cry  <hush!  hush!*  from  a 
window. 

"Such,  sir,  is  the  legend,  and  see  yonder  is  the 
very  magpie!"  * 

I  turned  to  look,  but  saw  no  bird  whatever,  only  I 
heard  a  chuckling  laugh  behind  me,  and  when  I 
turned  round,  the  little  qian  with  the  large  head  bad 
disappeared. 

So  I  reflected  that  he  was  perhaps  the  father  of  the 
three  witches,  and  had  been  making  fun  of  me.  Then 
I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  walked  meditatively 
back  to  Lorch. 
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**  These  comes  dear  father  at  last  !*'  exclaimed 
Aimie  Morton,  rprin^iog  from  her  seat  at  an  open 
window  through  which  she  had  been  earnestly  look- 
ing a  long  time  in  expectation  of  his  arrival,  while 
her  sewing  rested  unheeded  upon  her  lap.  "Oh, 
what  a  long,  long  week  this  has  been  without  him  : 
dear  father !"  And  the  rich  blood  mantled  on  her 
cheek ;  her  black  eyes  sparkled,  and  the  smile  that 
parted  her  ruby  lips  made  her  very  beautiful,  as  she 
stood  for  one  moment  ere  she  sprang  through  the 
casement  and  down  the  long  avenue  to  meet  the  car- 
riage which  contained  her  father. 

The  mother  looked  after  her  daughter  with  pride ; 
but  pressing  her  hand  upon  her  heart  as  if  in  pain,, 
she  sunk  back  upon  her  fseat.    * 

"  Ah !  what  will  she  do  without  me,  wild  way- 
ward as  she  is?"  murmured  Mrs.  Morton.  "The 
world  has  sadness  in  store  for  thee  I  fear,  my  daugh- 
ter ;  when  I  am  gone,  who  will  shield  thee,  and  care 
for  thee,  as  I  have  done?" 

A  deep  shade  of  sadness  rested  for  a  moment  upon 
her  face*;  but  it  passed  away  as  the  mother  bowed 
her  head  in  prayer  for  her  passionate,  wayward,  but 
loving  child. 

She  heard  the  party  approaching  the  house,  heard 
the  kind  voice  of  her  husband  as  he  answered  the 
questions  which  Annie  poured  upon  him,  and  with  a 
sweet  smite  Mrs.  Morton  rose  to  meet  them.  The 
excitement  of  meeting  her  husband,  after  his  tempo- 
rary absence,  brought  a  slight  flush  upon  her  cheek, 
making  her  look  better  than  she  really  was ;  but  it 
gladdened  the  heart  of  Mr.  Morton,  for  when  he  left 
home  she  was  so  ill  as  to  cause  him  much  alarm ; 
and  as  he  folded  his  wife  in  his  arms,  he  said,  ten- 
derly— 

"  Why,  my  dear  Mary,  I  shall  leave  home  oftener 
if  my  absence  causes  you  to  look  so  well.  I  have 
not  seen  so  handsome  a  woman  since  I  ha^'e  been  in 
B ;  but  I  must  not  forget — ^here  is  a  young  gen- 
tleman waiting  to  be  presented  to  you :  I  know  you 
will  welcome  him.'* 

Tears  stood  in  Robert  Dennyn's  eyes.  There  was 
something  in  Mrs.  Morton's  face,  in  her  sweet,  sad 
smile  that  reminded  him  painfully  of  his  mother, 
who — but  a  few  weeks  previous — he  had  seen  laid  in 
the  cold  ground,  hidden  forever  from  his  sight.  He 
could  scarcely  command  hift  voice  to  speak.  Mrs. 
Morton  noticed  his  agitation,  and  divined  the  cause 
of  it.    She  extended  both  hands  to  him,  and  said — 

"Robert  Dennyn,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here. 
Your  mother  was  the  dearest  friend  of  my  girlhood ; 
for  the  love  of  our  early  days,  a  son  of  hers  will  ever 
be  most  dear  to  me." 

"  Charlie  will  be  at  heme  to-morrow,  Robert,"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Morton  gaily,  anxious  to  give  a  less 


serious  turn  to  the  conversation ;  "  but  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  set  you  down  to  your  books  yet  awhile,  my 
boy ;  you  have  studied  too  much  already — you  need 
rest.  I  wish  to  see  you  strong  and  well :  exercise 
will  be  the  best  thing  for  you.  There  are  horses  in 
the  stable  at  your  service  ;  and  Annie,  as  wild  a  mad- 
cap as  ever  set  foot  in  a  saddle,  ready  to  point  out  the 
beauties  of  all  the  country  round,  provided  you  can 
read  Miss  Landon  to  her,  and  listen  to  her  chattering. 
What  say  you,  my  little  magpie,  will  you  have  this 
young  gentleman  for  your  knight-errant?  I  doubt 
not  he  will  be  willing  to  do  your  bidding." 

Annie  replied  merrily:  supper  was  announced, 
and,  in  pleasant  chat,  the  evening  passed  rapidly  away. 

Charlie  Morton  came  the  next  day ;  and  the  warm 
grasp  of  his  hand  told  to  Robert  how  much  he  sym- 
pathized with  him  in  the  trials  he  had  endured  since 
they  left  college. 

No  two  persons  could  be  more  unlike  than  Charlie 
Morton  and  Robert  Dennyn.  Robert  was  tall,  hand- 
some, and  but  for  the  gaucherie  of  a  boy  unused  to 
society,  would  have  been  very  graceful.  His  face 
was  pale,  but  the  outline  was  perfect ;  a  little  too 
thin  perhaps.  At  times,  his  large  black  eyes  flashed 
and  sparkled  with  a  brilliancy  that  lighted  v^  his  pale 
face,  otherwise — in  its  expression — too  grave ;  and 
he  surprised  as  well  as  interested  his  companions, 
for  when  in  conversation  he  would  forget  himself-— 
few  youths  could  be  more  irresistible. 

Though  brought  up  in  a  city,  he  had  been  more  se- 
cluded than  boys  are  generally,  therefore  his  manners 
needed  that  ease  and  self-confidence  which  is  only 
acquired  by  intercourse  with  society. 

His  time,  during  his  vacations,  had  been  passed 
chiefly  with  his  mother,  whom  he  idolized.  As  he 
approached  manhood,  he  saw  that  mother — so  dear 
— ^fading  slowly  away.  When  the  reality  first  burst 
upon  him  that  she  was  dying,  Robert  was  stunned — 
paralyzed  beyond  the  power  of  action.  Was  there 
no  elixir  of  life  within  his  reach?    Alas !  no. 

The  messenger  of  death  came  gently,  peacefully 
to  Mrs.  Dennyn,  and  she  died,  blessing  her  husband 
and  son  for  their  unwearied  love,  their  untiring  de- 
votion, which  had  soothed  her  many  years  of  suf- 
fering. 

For  a  long  time,  Robert  refused  to  be  comforted ; 
he  had  loved  his  mother  with  an  intensity  which  ad- 
m itted  no  other  thought.  Life,  indeed,  to  him  seemed 
a  blank  without  her. 

Just  at  this  time,  Mr.  Morton  paid  his  old  friend  a 
visit.  He  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  ability,  and 
Mr.  Dennyn  knew  that  in  placing  his  son  with  him, 
he  would  secure  for  him  an  able  legal  preceptor,  as 
well  as  a  kind  friend .  Mr.  Morton  willingly  received 
him  under  his  charge,  while  Robert  gladly  accepted 
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the  offer  of  his  father  ivbich  removed  him,  for  a  time, 
from  that  hoiilb,  now  rendered  painful  by  its  memo- 
ries of  the  dead.  He  came  to  Mr.  Morton's  with  a 
heart  saddened  by  the  scenes  of  sorrow,  through 
which  he  had  so  recently  passed  ;  and  the  warm  af- 
iection  with  which  the  family  greeted  him,  made 
him  feel  at  once  that  he  was  not  among  strangers. 

Charlie  and  himself  had  long  been  friends :  in  col- 
lege they  were  regarded  as  a  miracle  of  brotherly  at- 
tachment. No  wonder — ^for  who  could  look  upon 
the  clear,  open,  manly  brow  of  Charlie  Morton,  and 
hear  his  ringing  joyous  laugh,  and  not  love  him. 
Care  sal  lightly  upon  him.  His  step  was  quick  and 
free ;  his  whole  manner  beaming  with  kindness  and 
good-nature  made  ]^im  everywhere  a  welcome  guest, 
and  his  return  home  a  cause  for  rejoicing.  His  father 
was  very  proud  of  him,  for  he  had  come  off  with  fly- 
ing colors  at  the  final  collegiate  examination  which 
he  had,  with  Robert  Dennyn,  so  recently  passed. 
The  late  commencement  Annie  would  have  attend- 
ed, had  not  Mrs.  Morton's  unlocked  for  indisposition 
detained  her  at  home.  She  bore  the  disappointment 
with  a  grace  wliich  proved  she  was  not  entirely 
selfish.  She  was  now  wild  with  glee  at  the  return 
of  her  only  brother,  whom  she  dearly  loved. 

The  coming  of  Robert  Dennyn  was  an  event  which 
decided  the  destiny  of  her  life.  He  was  just  the  sort 
of  person  to  enchain  the  afi!ections  of  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen. She  soon  learned  to  watch  for  his  coming ;  to 
listen  for  his  voice ;  to  note  the  ever-varying  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  with  an  eager  interest  which 
none  but  those  who  have  loved  can  ever  know. 

Robert  felt  the  power  of  her  beauty.  A  warm  af- 
fection began  to  spring  up  in  his  heart  for  her— but 
Annie  was  pettish  and  willful.  Her  passionate  tem- 
per knew  no  bounds— her  violence  repelled  him 
many  times  when  he  felt  most  tenderly  toward  her. 

"  She  has  no  heart,"  he  would  say ;  and  struggled 
to  overcome  the  growing  interest  he  felt  in  her. 

When  she  would  be  leil  alone  after  having  given 
vent  to  her  temper,  iVnnio  would  feel  overwhelmed 
with  shame  and  self-reproach ;  but  she  was  ever  too 
proud  to  acknowledge  her  faults,  yet — although  pas- 
sionate and  willful — ^Annie's  character  had  in  it  the 
elements  of  a  noble  nature,  had  there  been  some  one 
near  her  who  could  have  checked  her  wayward  im- 
pulses, and  taught  her  to  subdue  her  proud  will. 
She  went  on  heedlessly ;  '*  sowing  the  wind"  in 
her  folly,  and,  alas !  in  due  time  did  she  not  *<  reap  the 
whirlwind  ?" 

"Annie,"  said  Mr.  Morton  one  day,  "my  friend, 
Mr.  Leslie,  has  purchased  Longbrook.  I  congratu- 
late you,  for  he  has  two  daughters  about  your  own 
age.  You  will  no  longer  want  society :  you,  too, 
Charlie,  must  rhie  over  with  Annie  to  see  them ;  and 
Robert,  Mr.  Leslie  is  also  an  old  friend  of  your 
lather;  for  the  sake  of  *auld  lang  syne,'  I  shotild 
like  you  all  to  be  upon  pleasant  terms  of  intimacy." 

Flora  and  Mary  Leslie,  though  sisters,  bore  little 
resemblance  to  each  other,  either  in  person  or  char- 
acter. Flora  was  the  more  beautiful.  Her  face  was 
of  a  style  raiely  seen ;  pale  as  a  marble  statue  and  as 


cold :  not  a  tinge  of  color  ever  mantled  her  cheeks. 
Her  hair — ^black  as  nigiit — she  wore  parted  smoothly 
over  l»r  brow,  and  folded  in  rich  braids  on  her 
classic  head,  with  a  simplicity  that  defied  omameat. 
Her  eyes  were  not  black,  but  of  a  deep,  dark  blue, 
with  long  black  lashes  that  swept  over  her  cheeks, 
still  paler  from  the  contrast.  Her  figure  was  tall  and 
exquisitely  moulded.  Her  beauty  did  not,  however, 
leave  a  pleasant  impression.  There  was  no  woman's 
gentleness,  no  warmth  in  her  manner ;  one  felt  as  in 
the  presence  of  an  iceberg.  Her  sister,  on  the  con- 
trary, seemed  like  a  little  sylph;  and  Robert  Den- 
nyn's  eyes  rested  so  fondly  upon  her,  as  to  cause 
Annie  Morton's  heart  to  sink  within  her. 

Mary  Leslie's  hair  floated  in  ringlets  round  her 
neck  with  a  wild  grace ;  her  bright  blue  eyes  ga.ve 
so  clear  a  light,  and  her  laugh  was  so  innocent  and 
happy,  that  one  felt  certain  that  no  guile  was  in  her 
heart. 

Annie  Morton  and  the  Leslies  were  daily  compa- 
nions ;  and  when  their  hours  of  study  were  over, 
Charlie  Morton  and  Robert  Dennyn  always  knew 
where  to  find  the  young  girls.  Bright  visioos  of  lbs 
future  rose  up  before  them ;  and,  was  it  strange  that 
in  the  dreams  of  each,  the  gentle,  loving  Mary  Leslie 
walked,  side  by  side,  through  their  life  with 
them  ?  Both  the  young  men  loved  her.  The  eider 
sister  was  too  cold.  Charlie  said  she  lacked  sin- 
cerity ;  and  Robert,  though  he  admired  her,  felt  a  chill 
in  her  presence,  the  cause  of  which  he  did  not  seek 
to  divine. 

But,  though  the  young  men  loved  best  to  linger  by 
the  side  of  sweet  Mary  Leslie,  Annie  Morion  was 
more  with  Flora.  There  was  something  in  the  bold- 
ness and  haughtiness  of  Flora's  manner  that  agreed 
with  her  own  impulsive  temper,  she  gradually  fell 
more  and  more  under  Flora's  influence.  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton watched  with  pain  the  growing  intimacy  of  the 
young  girls ;  she  felt — with  a  mother's  instinct — ^ihat 
Flora  was  a  dangerous  companion  for  her  daughter, 
and  often  urged  her  to  be  more  with  Mary. 

"Why  should  I  not  choose  my  own  friends?*' 
Annie  would  exclaim,  when  Mrs.  Morton  remon- 
strated with  her.  "  What  do  you  know  agaia&t  her, 
mother?" 

"  Nothing,  my  child ;  but  I  know  my  daughter  has 
altered  very,  very  much  since  she  has  been  so  inti- 
mate with  her.  Flora  Leslie  is  not  pure  and  guile- 
less as  her  sister." 

But  the  mother's  counsels  were  unheeded  by 
Annie — she  was  unhappy.  She  began  almost  to  hate 
Mftry  Leslie.  The  jealous  friend  was  constantly 
whis^x^ring  that,  but  for  Mary,  Robert  might  be  all 
her  own.  The  thought  tortured  her  night  and  day. 
A  dark,  sullen  cloud  setl^ed  over  her  brow — ^she  be- 
came more  and  more  imloving  and  unlovely.  Robert 
turned  from  her— to  breathe  the  calm  atmosphere 
which  surrounded  Mary— with  a  sigh,  that  one  so 
beautiful  could  display  so  little  tenderness. 

Mrs.  Morton's  health  grew  more  delicate,  and 
Annie  therefore  more  free  to  do  as  she  willed ;  for 
Mr.  Morton  wtis  too  indulgent,  and  Charlie  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  dreams,  which  were  ap- 
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proachiu^  their  realization,  to  notice  the  change 
that  had  crept  over  Annie. 

"  I  am  going  to  B ,  to-morrow,  Charlie,"  said 

Robert,  the  day  aAor  his  examination  ;  for  the  three 
years  of  study  had  passed  thus  quickly  away,  bring- 
ing our  young  friends  over  the  threshold  of  mannood 
and  womanhood. 

"  Leave  us  so  soon !  I  did  not  expect  this,  Robert 
—what  shall  I  do  without  you  ?" 

"  Surely,  in  the  love  of  Mary  Leslie  you  will  find 
forgetfulness  for  all  sorrow,  or  you  do  not  half  de- 
serve so  priceless  a  treasure,"  said  Robert,  eadly. 

*']SIary  Leslie!"  Charlie  stammered,  blushed; 
then  laughing  offhis  confusion,  said— "Yes,  Robert, 
there  will  be  u  wedding,  in  the  fall,  at  Longbrook— 
will  you  be  my  groomsman  ?  I  should  have  told  you 
this  long  ago,  but — "  and  he  blushed  again,  and  again 
hesitated. 

''  Say  no  more,  my  dear  fellow,  I  know  it  all,  and 
will  come." 

And  he  did  know  all.  Only  that  morning  he  had 
gone  to  Mary  Leslie,  and  told  her  of  his  love,  and 
bow  fondly  he  hoped  it  was  returned.  Tears  came 
in  Mary's  eyes  while  she  listened;  but  she  had 
plighted  her  faith  to  another — ^long  ago  had  she  given 
her  heart  to  Charlie  Morton ;  and,  in  gentle  accents 
^he  told  him  so,  while  her  blue  eyes  glistened  as  she 
saw  the  suflering  she  caused.  Robert  acquitted  her 
of  all  blame. 

"God  bless  you,  Mary,"  said  he,  and  they  parted 
friends ;  and  from  thenceforth  he  felt  she  must  be  as 
a  sUter  to  him,  when  his  heart  was  overflowing  with 
lore  toward  her. 

The  autumn  came.  The  wedding  was  over.  Robert 
Dennyn  grasped  the  hand  of  his  friend  with  sincere 
and  earnest  wishes  for  his  future  happiness.  IIow 
could  he  but  be  happy  with  that  guileless,  loving  crea- 
ture for  his  bride ;  and  Robert  was  able  to  meet  her, 
uot  only  with  calmness,  but  without  a  wish  that  it 
should  be  otherwise. 

A  new  love  was  beginning  to  dawn  upon  him,  and 
he  only  wondered  that  the  spell  of  Annie  Morton's 
loveliness  had  not  been  upon  him  long  before.  In- 
stead, as  of  old,  leaving  her  to  pursue  her  walks  and 
rides  alone,  he  was  now  ever  by  her  side.  Annie 
did  not  repulse  him.  A  deep  purpose  was  in  her 
heart ;  to  bring  this  man  to  her  feet  who  had  neglected 
her  in  girlhood,  and  then  refuse  him,  became  her  de- 
termination ;  and  in  this  she  was  prompted  by  her 
subtle  friend. 

Flora  Leslie  saw  the  devotion  of  Robert  with  a 
bitter  heart.  The  pale  student  first  introduced  to  our 
readers  had  become  a  man.  His  figure,  then  sharp 
and  angular,  was  now  tall  and  graceful.  The  light 
of  genius  shone  in  his  dark  eye,  and  spread  itself  over 
hisi  face,  now  beautUul  to  look  upon  in  its  manliness. 
His  success,  since  his  examination,  had  been  such  as 
answered  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  who  pre- 
dicted for  him  a  brilliant  career.  Flora  saw  that  his 
wife  would  occupy  an  enviable  position  in  society. 
Uer  quiet  country  home  had  no  charms  for  her.  Her 


restless  spirit  pined  for  the  gay  scenes  of  a  city  life. 
Robert  Denny n*8  wife  would  have  the  position  for 
which  she  longed ;  and  to  prevent  his  marriage  with 
Annie  Morton,  and  to  win  him  to  herself,  became 
the  fixed  purpose  of  her  soul. 

She  poured  into  the  mind  of  Annie  suspicions  of 
his  truth ;  told  her  of  his  love  to  her  sister,  and  of 
the  scene  to  which  she  had  been  a  witness  without 
their  knowledge,  when  he  confessed  his  love  to 
Mary.  This  scene  she  exaggerated  until  Annie  "was 
maddened  by  the  thought  that  the  only  being  he  bad 
ever  loved  was  Mary  Leslie;  and  when  Robert, 
during  the  merry  bridal  season,  told  her  of  the  new- 
born love  that  had  spriug  up  in  his  heart  for  her,  she 
laughed  his  love  to  scorn,  and  drove  him  from  her 
with  cold  and  haughty  words,  though  she  loved 
Robert  with  all  the  deep  love  of  which  her  heart 
was  capable. 

Robert  remained  several  weeks  at  Longbrook.  He 
did  not  choose  that  Annie  should  see  that  her  scorn- 
ful rejection  had  given  him  pain,  and  he  uncon- 
sciously devoted  himself  to  Flora,  who  saw  that  her 
triumph  was  approaching.  When  they  met,  Annie 
could  not  avoid  displaying  agitation ;  but  she  strug- 
gled hard  with  her  feelings. 

"He  shall  never  know  how  much  I  have  loved 
him,"  the  poor  girl  would  say. 

In  this  Flora  encouraged  her.  "  Where  is  your 
woman's  pride,  that  you  will  permit  him  to  see  your 
wretchedncs).  This  cold,  proud  man  is  scarcely 
worth  all  this  display  of  affection." 

Just  at  this  time  an  event  occurred  which  pro- 
longed the  visit  of  Robert.  Mrs.  Morton  died.  Robert 
could  not  leave  his  friends  in  their  deep  affliction. 
Poor  Annie !  her  grief  was  wild  and  ungovernable. 
She  grew  pale  and  thin  ;  never  now,  as  of  old,  did 
the  light  flash  in  her  eye,  and  the  color  mount  to 
her  cheek. 

How  Robert's  heart  yearned  to  fold  her  in  his  arms 
and  soothe  her  agony.  He  determined  to  make  one 
last  efibrt  to  win  her  love;  but  again  he  was  re- 
pulsed. Her  evil  genius  whispered  that  now  he 
sought  her  in  compassion ;  he  had  seen  what  Flora 
called  her  weakness,  and  having  won  from  her  a  con- 
fession of  her  love,  would  despise  her  for  it. 

Robert  leA  her  presence  convinced  that  she  did 
not  love  him,  that  her  conduct  toward  him  had  been 
all  coquetry.  His  first  acquaintance  with  her,  when 
she  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  recurred  to  him. 
He  said  to  himself  as  then,  "She  has  no  heart." 

In  this  mood  he  returned  to  Longbrook.  Entering 
the  drawing-room,  the  first  thing  that  attracted  his 
attention  was  Flora.  She  was  bending  over  a  table 
with  a  small  miniature  open  before  her.  Her  hands 
were  clasped,  her  whole  features  convulsed.  As  he 
approached  she  started  with  well-feigned  surprise, 
stammered  a  few  words,  and  leH  the  room. 

Robert  was  amazed— who  could  she  love?  This 
cold  creature,  who  had  never  before  displayed  the 
least  sign  of  feeling !  From  her  manner,  he  inferred, 
that  that  love,  whoever  its  object,  must  be  hopeless. 
He  advanced  to  the  table,  the  picture  upon  which 
her  eyes  had  been  riveted  in  such  agonized  hope- 
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lessness  was  his  own.  Robert  staggered  back  into 
the  seat  which  Flora  had  just  quitted.  A  cold  damp 
moisture  settled  on  his  pale  forehead,  now  paler  than 
ever — the  coldness  settled  on  his  heart. 

"Here,"  said  he, "  have  I  wasted  all  the  love  which 
I  possessed  upon  one  incapable  of  returning  it,  while 
this  noble  creature — It  shall  not  be !  she  shall  not  sufier 
upon  my  account !  I  will  drive  from  my  thoughts 
the  idol  I  have  cherished,  and  replace  it  by  the  image 
of  this  beautiful  girl. 

Without  a  mementos  hesitation  he  addressed  a  note 
to  Flora,  telling  her  that  he  had  seen  her  agitation, 
and  discovered  the  cause  of  it ;  frankly  he  admitted 
that  he  liad  not  loved  hei^"  But,"  he  wrote,  '*  if  you 
will  accept  a  heart  that  has  not  been  all  yours,  my 
life  shall  be  spent  in  endeavoring  to  make  you 
happy." 

Was  Flora  Leslie  happy  ?  Her  end  was  well-nigh 
accomplished.  She  saw  herself  already  mistress  of 
a  magnificent  establishment,  surrounded  with  splen- 
dor, receiving  the  homage  due  to  her  beauty ;  but 
happiness  had  fled  from  her  bosom,  sweet  peace  from 
her  pillow,  for  she  felt  tliat  she  had  trampled  and 
crushed  to  the  earth,  the  hopes  of  a  breaking  heart. 

Charlie  Morton  was  delighted  when  he  learned  the 
engagement.    He  hastened  to  lell  Annie  of  it. 

<*  I  once  hoped  to  have  seen  you  his  bride,  Annie. 
I  think  he  loved  you ;  but  if  you  did  not  love  him, 
of  course,  you  were  right  not  to  accept  him." 

Annie  listened  calmly,  and  her  good  brother  never 
knew  that  he  was  the  messenger  that  brought  dark- 
ness and  despair  to  her  soul.  A  new  light  broke 
upon  her.  Could  her  friend  have  been  treacherous  ? 
But  it  could  not  be,  Charlie  must  have  been  mistaken. 
She  recalled  Robert's  fond  words,  his  despair,  when 
he  left  her  so  short  a  time  before. 

"It  cannot  be,"  she  exclaimed;  "he  loves  me 
still !  I  will  not  believe  it!  Even  though  it  be  true, 
he  shall  not  marry  this  false  girl !  I  will  tell  him 
all !"  She  wrote  a  hurried,  passionate  note  to  Robert, 
in  which  she  confessed  how  much  she  loved  him ; 
there  was  no  coldness  now — all  pride  was  gone- 
merged  in  the  wild  thought  that  she  might  yet  recall 
him  to  her  side. 


Impatiently  she  waited  for  his  answer,  which  she 
felt  would  be  life  or  death  to  her.  Who  shall  tell  the 
agony  of  Robert  Dennyn  when  he  received  the  note, 
just  as  he  was  setting  forth  for  his  home  in  B. 

"Once,"  he  wrote  in  answer,  "Annie  Mortoo 
knew  that  she  might  have  asked  any  thing  o^  mc, 
even  life  itself— now  I  am  irrevocably  bound  to 
another." 

Annie  Morton  received  the  note ;  she  took  it  from 
the  servant,  as  she  stood  trembling  beside  that  same 
window  where  she  sat  when  first  presented  to  onr 
readers;  but  how  unlike  the  bright,  beaotiful  girl 
who  then  sprang  forth  so  gayly  to  meet  her  beloved 
father,  and  the  strange  youth  who  was  to  exert  » 
great  an  influence  upon  her  destiny.  Beautiful  she 
was  still,  for  twenty  summers  had  not  yet  ya««d 
over  her  head ;  and  beauty  cannot  leave  those  »he 
has  Im^ed  so  early— the  gift  will  linger  till  many  a 
year  of  suflering  has  passed  over  the  heads  of  those 
upon  whom  she  has  bestowed  the  fairy  talisman. 

Annie  read  the  note— a  look  of  despair  stole  orer 
her  face— her  eyes  gleamed  wildly.  She  crnthfd 
the  note  in  her  hand,  then  tore  it  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  For  a  moment  she  stood  gazing  out.  A 
carriage  passed.  She  knew  that  Robert  was  in  it— 
and  as  it  rolled  on,  so  passed  away  from  Annie  Mor- 
ton all  light  and  hope  eternally.  She  left  the  spot 
where  she  had  been  standing,  passed  slowly  up  the 
broad  staircase  to  her  room,  reached  the  bed,  and 
consciousness  left  her.  They  found  her  there  some 
hours  after— but  reason  had  left  her.  She  had  sown 
the  wind  in  her  folly,  she  was  reaping  the  whirl- 
wind in  her  misery. 

Robert  Dennyn  and  Flora  Leslie  were  never  mar- 
ried. The  frantic  words  that  fell  from  poor  Annie 
Morton's  lips,  during  the  first  moments  of  her  hopeless 
insanity,  disclosed  Flora's  treachery,  and  the  en- 
gagement was  broken. 

Robert  Dennyn  went  on  his  way,  loved,  honored, 
respected  by  all ;  but  a  lonely  old  age  was  his  por- 
tion. He  had  too  kind  and  good  a  heart  to  become 
a  misanthrope ;  but  the  flowers  of  love  in  his  heart 
were  bruised  and  crushed— they  bloomed  no  more 
for  him. 


ADIEU. 


AsiKv!  Adieu!    In  silent  tears  we  parted. 
To  journey  on,  diverging,  ns  two  beams, 

Thnt  from  the  equatorial  line  Imve  started. 
Bending  their  faees  toward  the  earth's  extremes. 

All  day  my  bosom  heavos  with  heavy  lighs ; 
All  day  I  sing  thy  favorite  songs  and  weep ; 

All  night  I  gaze  into  thy  lumiooua  eyes, 


Or  clasp  thy  shadow  in  my  feverish  sleep— 
Oh !  for  the  love  that  was  for  death  too  strong  ! 

Oh !  for  the  sweet  charmed  hours  that  sped  too  sooe, 
When  thou  didst  steal  from  Beanty'a  laughing  throog 

To  meet  me  by  the  soft  oonsentisg  moon, 
Inclasp  my  hand  la  tremulous  delight, 
And  bend  on  me  thine  eyes  angelically  bright. 
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A    WESTERN    STORY    OF    THE    WAR    OF    1812. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
"  Come,  hute  to  the  wedding !" 
On  the  third  of  February,  1809,  an  act  of  Congresa 
was  pafieed,  defining  the  boandariea  of  Illinois,  and 
establishing  the  »*  First  Grade"  of  Territorial  Govern- 
ment. The  population  of  the  whole  territory  did  not 
then  exceed  twelve  thousand ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Chicago,  and  a  few  settlements  on  the  Wa- 
bash, was  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  country  along 
the  Mississippi.  But,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
new  government,  (under  Governor  Edwards,)  the 
current  of  emigration  received  an  impulse  in  this 
direction;  and  the  fertile  prairies,  lying  nearer  to  the 
centre  of  the  state,  began  to  attract  more  attention. 
Kji5kBskia  was  the  seat  of  territorial  authority,  as 
well  as  the  nucleus  of  population ;  and  it  was  north- 
ward, along  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name,  that 
the  stream  of  emigrants  naturally  took  its  way. 

Among  those  who  pushed  adventurously  forward 
in  that  direction,  was  a  certain  Thomas  Fielding, 
who  migrated  from  Virginia  in  the  autiunn  of  1811 ; 
his  family  consisting  of  a  wife,  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Passing  by  the  settlements  in  St.  Clair 
county,  he  pressed  on  across  the  prairies,  with  a 
world  of  fertile  acres  spread  before  him,  until  he 
reached  the  banks  of  Shoal  Creek,  in  the  county  of 
Bond.  A  few  miles  south-west  of  the  point,  where 
the  town  of  Greenville  has  since  been  built,  he  found 
a  tract  of  land  which  combined  all  the  advantages 
of  which  he  was  in  search.  A  prairie,  several  miles 
io  width,  was  bounded  by  high  and  valuable  timber 
along  the  creek,  and  stretched  away  toward  the  north 
and  west,  in  all  the  rich,  unbroken  beauty  of  primeval 
nature.  Elevated,  but  well  watered,  undulating, 
though  not  nigged ;  that  portion  of  which,  with  the 
freedom  of  the  wilderness,  he  took  immediate  pos- 
session, was  easily  converted  into  a  beautiful  and 
productive  (arm .  Just  within  the  skirt  of  the  timber, 
protected  by  a  grove  of  stately  oaks,  he  erected  a 
spacious,  though  primitive,  mansion ;  and  here,  in 
the  grand  solitude  of  wood  and  plain,  he  prepared, 
with  his  family,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

It  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  that 
family  that  he  had  left  the  older  and  more  thickly- 
peopled  state  of  Virgmia,  to  seek  a  home  in  the  Far 
West.  He  was  growing  old;  his  sons  were  ap- 
proaching manhood :  and,  aAer  assisting  their  father 
in  providing  for  his  age,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  be  solicitous  about  their  own  future.  Each, 
accordingly,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  father, 
elected  for  himself  a  sufficient  domain;  and  such 
was  the  energy  with  which  they  prosecuted  their 
"improvements,"  that,  by  the  spring  of  1813,  there 


were  three  separate  farms,  immediately  contiguous} 
under  active  cultivation. 

Both  the  sons  were  married  in  the  course  of  the 
following  summei^for  other  emigrants  had  followed 
Fielding's  "trail,"  until,  at  this  time,  there  were, 
perhaps,  twenty  families  within  a  circle  of  ten  miles 
diameter.  Jane,  the  daughter,  still  remained  with 
her  parents ;  but  the  frequent  visits  of  a  certain  John 
Edgar,  who  lived  some  eight  miles  down  the  river, 
seemed  to  give  color  to  the  rumor,  now  rife  in  the 
settlement,  that  she  was  soon  to  exchange  her  maiden 
name,  for  that  of  the  young  Ranger  Captain. 

And,  without  implying  any  license  to  dii^pute  about 
tastes— which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been 
considered  out  of  the  pale  of  controversy— Edgar's 
choice  was  well  justified  by  her  qualities,  both  of 
mind  and  person.  She  was  considerably  above  the 
medium  height,  with  the  free  carriage,  which  health 
and  elastic  spirits  always  give.  Even  now,  though 
nearly  forty  years  have  passed,  and  she  has  borne 
and  nurtured  apumerous  family,  her  bearing  is  more 
erect  and  graceful  than  that  of  many  a  girl  within 
her  'teens.  Bkrk  hair  and  eyes,  with  a  well  arched 
brow — cheeks  a  little  embrowned  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  wind— a  nose  rather  aqueline  than  straight — 
a  pleasant  mouth,  with  red  lips,  which  were  never 
known  to  tremble,  save  in  talking  to  the  Ranger ;  a 
round,  full  chin,  surmounting,  like  an  Ionic  capital, 
the  marble  colunm  of  her  neck,  and  a  figure,  which 
united  the  freedom  of  rural  life  with  the  elegance  of 
city  cultivation;  these  were  her  attractions.  Cap- 
tain Edgar  was  a  lucky  fellow— for  she  loved  him 
with  all  the  fervor  of  the  wilderness;  and  by  nothing 
in  her  education  had  she  learned  to  act  as  if  ashamed 
of  her  affection. 

He  was  well  worthy  of  such  a  bride.  Tall,  ele- 
gantly formed,  active,  and  graceful,  he  was  the  ver)' 
type  of  a  young  frontierman.  Gait,  carriage,  voice, 
and  countenance,  were  all  in.unison  with  the  open, 
manly  spirit  of  his  class.  Preeminently  brave  among 
a  people  noted  for  courage ;  able  as  a  leader,  where, 
in  order  to  lead,  superiority  must  be  plainly  seen  and 
deeply  felt ;  he  was  already,  though  scarcely  five- 
and-twenty,  the  captain  of  a  company  of  rangers, 
whose  arduous  task  it  was  to  protect  a  frontier  of 
nearly  an  hundred  miles  from  the  depredations  of  the 
Indians.  The  latter,  stirred  up,  as  is  universally  be- 
lieved in  this  country,  by  British  agents,  since  the 
opening  of  the  war,  were  gathering,  in  unprecedented 
numbers,  along  the  lakes  and  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi ;  and,  like  bolts  from  a  thunder-cloud,  war 
parties  were  moving  rapidly  in  all  directions — ^falling, 
with  the  suddenness  of  Indian  strategy,  when  their 
descent  was  least  expected,  and  vanishing  among  the 
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shadows  of  the  forest,  ere  their  blows  could  be  re- 
turned. If  the  settlements  on  Shoal  Creek  had,  as 
yet,  escaped  incursion,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  Edgar's  Hangers,  and,  in 
circumstances  like  these,  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
that  nothing,  save  the  utmost  confidence,  would  have 
induced  the  pioneers  to  trust  so  yoimg  a  man  with  a 
responsibility  so  heavy. 

But  neither  war,  nor  rumors  of  war,  could  exclude 
from  the  mind  of  the  youthful  captain,  thoughts  of 
love  and  anticipations  of  domestic  bliss.  In  the 
midst  of  these  alarms,  a  day  was  appointed  for  his 
marriage  with  Jane  Fielding.  It  was  the  10th  of 
September,  1813 — a  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
our  country,  as  that  on  which  Perry  achieved  his 
famous  victory  over  Barclay ;  and  though  they,  of 
course,  knew  nothing  of  the  approaching  event,  it  is 
probable  that  even  so  brilliant  an  anticipation  would 
not  wholly  have  withdravim  their  attention  from  that 
which  so  much  more  nearly  concerned  them. 

A  wedding  on  the  frontier,  in  those  days,  was  a 
far  heartier  affair  than  it  now  is  in  the  same  country. 
People  seem  to  be  somewhat  ashamed  of  getting 
married  of  late,  and  seek  to  avoid  observation,  very 
much  as  if  they  were  about  some  act  only  allowable 
because  not  positively  prohibited  by  statutory  enact- 
ments. The  first  that  the  neighborhood  learns  in 
these  modest  times,  of  a  matrimonial  uniod,  is  the 
stealthy  departure  of  a  close  carriage,  in  which  the 
guilty  parties  are  privately  withdrawing,  to  hide 
their  culprit  faces  among  careless  strangers.  The 
public  feeling  of  the  olden  time  Vas  somewhat 
diiferent.  The  consummation,  in  fact,  of  an  union 
which  was  already  complete  in  afiection,  was  then 
deemed  an  occasion  of  social  congratulation,  and 
sometimes  of  noisy  enjoyment.  The  neighbors — 
husbands,  wives,  sons,  and  daughters— were  all 
called  in,  to  take  part  in  the  hilarity ;  and  each  felt 
that,  if  the  event  was,  as  it  should  be,  a  happy  one 
to  the  parties  directly  interested,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  detract  from  that  happiness,  by  gloom,  reserve,  or 
ceremony. 

The  pioneers  cared  little  for  scented  notes  of  invi- 
tation, embossed  cards,  or  emblematic  turtle-doves — 
no  more  than  for  the  unsubstantial  trickeries  which 
now  make  up  a  wedding  feast.  As  the  day  ap- 
proached, though  yet  perhaps  a  week  remained,  the 
children  of  the  bride's  family  were  sent  forth  to 
»<  warn  the  neighbors  in,"  or,  not  unfrequently,  the 
parties  took  advantage  of  some  other  merry-making, 
to  announce  the  auspicious  event,  and  deliver  invita- 
tions; and,  without  other  formality,  all  who  lived 
within  a  day's  ride  of  the  place,  considered  them- 
selves invited,  and  arranged  their  affairs  accordingly. 
Some  inconvenience  to  the  host  and  hostess  might 
result  from  the  uncertainty  about  the  number  of  their 
guests ;  but  the  art  of  providing  mathematically  for 
the  precise  number  expected,  was  not  then  culti- 
vated ;  if  there  was  enoughj  it  was  not  material  how 
much  more  there  might  be — ^for  that  meanness  which 
combines  a  sordid  calculation  with  the  rites  of  hos- 
pitality, was  not  one  of  the  pioneer's  vices.  Prepa- 
ration was  made  to  receive  all  who  were  near  enough 


to  reach  the  place — a  profusion  of  substantial  th  iojp. 
such  as  hearty  men  and  natural  women  liked,  adorae^. 
the  rude  tables;  and  no  grand  flourishes  of  whiic- 
aproned  waiters,  no  sham  dignity  of  form  or  cere- 
mony, encumbered  or  oppressed  the  feast.  And 
though  the  early  backwoodsman  might  not  be  ihe 
most  polished  of  hosts,  yet,  tried  by  the  standard  cf 
genuine  hospitality,  he  was  the  most  perfect  of  gen- 
tlemen. 

Thomas  Fielding  was  a  true  representative  of  his 
class ;  and  those  who  have  been  in  the  West  wil 
need  no  further  description.  For  two  weeks  bef-fir« 
the  appointed  day,  he  had  invited  everybody  be  met 
to  wimess  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  and  Cake 
part  in  the  rejoicings ;  and  by  those  wh<»n  he  5«w, 
he  had  sent  notice  to  others ;  so  that  at  least  a  week 
before  the  eventful  tenth,  every  one  within  t"wemy 
miles  was  not  only  notified,  but  asked  to  attend. 
Preparations  were  then  made  upon  a  correspcoidiRg 
scale ;  and  fervent  wishes  were  expressed  that  the 
weather  might  be  fine,  that  none  might  fail  to  come. 
One  of  the  sons  was  sent  express  to  Kaskaskia  for 
Jane's  wedding  garments — for  even  in  those  primi- 
tive days  woman  was  true  to  the  tastes  of  her  sex. 
And,  beside,  Jane  had  grown  almost  to  womanhood 
in  the  precincts  of  the  Old  Dominion ;  and,  in  her 
new  home,  was  as  well  known  for  the  superiorneai- 
ness  of  her  dress,  as  for  other  advantages  of  mind  and 
person. 

At  length  the  eventful  morning  came — one  of  tho^e 

magnificent  autumn  days  in  which  the  warmth  of 

summer  lingers  on  the  hazy  landscape  of  the  waning 

year.  They  say  Italian  skies  are  beautiful  throughout 

the  seasons ;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  autumn  most  be 

the  glory  of  the  months  in  all  climes,  as  full  manhood 

is  the  ultimate  bloom  of  life  to  all  men ;  and  existence, 

in  a  country  where  the  climate  gives  no  special 

beauty  to  the  year's  decline,  would  seem  but  little 

better  than  working  in  a  tread-miil.    We  must  have 

variety;  the  perpetual  smile  of  even  a  beautiful  face 

would  weary  us  in  time ;  and  six  months  of  mibrokea 

sunshine  would  make  us  long  for  a  Scotch  mist 

There  is  no  such  monotony  in  the  land  of  prairies ; 

nor  has  any  country  in  the  world  a  season  of  more 

rich  and  mellow  glories  than  the  western  autumn. 

•— — *<  The  fading,  many  colored  woods, 
Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  rouad^ 
Embrown ;  crowded  umbrage,  dusk  and  don, 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan  deeliaing  green, 
To  sooty  dark;" 

and  waving  wide  savannas,  luxuriant  as  oriental 
gardens,  over  which  the  shadows  chase  each  other 
Btatelily,  or  linger  lovingly,  like  shady  islets  in  a  ^'  sea 
of  green."  And  then  the  tempered  sunlight,  all 
shorn  of  summer's  fierceness,  by  the  hazy,  dream- 
like air ;  and,  over  all,  the  arching  sky,  not  laughing, 
as  in  April,  and  not  glowing,  like  July,  but  full  of 
deep  repose,  the  holy  calm  of  spirit-land.  Who 
that  loves  beauty  would  not  live  in  a  variable  clime  ? 
But  it  was  little  that  the  wedding-guests  cared  {or 
the  glories  of  September.  The  sun  had  scarcely 
began  to  decline  toward  the  west,  ere  they  first  were 
seen  approaching.  From  all  directions  along  the 
narrow  road,  over  prairie  pathways,  emeiiging  from 
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the  timber,  or  riding  slowly  along  its  outskirts,  the 
"Whole  country  seemed  in  motion.  Thomas  Fielding, 
\vith  his  two  sons,  all  in  their  holyday  suits,  stood  at 
the  gate,  and  welcomed  all  comers  with  a  hearty 
shake  of  tJic  hand ;  while  at  the  front  door  the  younger 
matrons,  with  their  smiling  mother,  received  the 
temales  of  each  party.  The  bride-elect  was  not  yet 
visible ;  the  ceremony  was  not  to  take  place  till  even- 
ing. The  bridegroom  had  appointed  a  rendezvous 
for  his  company  of  rangers ;  and  it  was  at  the  head 
of  these  trusty  guardians  of  the  settlement,  that  he 
was  to  approach  the  scene  of  his  happiness.  In  the 
meantime,  the  guests  employed  the  vacant  hours, 
each  according  to  his  fancy,  the  men  in  talking  over 
the  prospects  of  the  country,  the  danger  of  Indian 
incursions,  the  plenty  of  the  crops,  etc. ;  while  the 
women  were  either  assisting  in  the  final  preparations 
for  the  feast,  or  readjusting  their  disordered  dress — 
either  gossiping  with  the  mother,  or  teasing  the 
daughter,  who  still  kept  her  bridal  chamber. 

Four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  arrived ;  and  now 
the  happy  captain,  with  his  rangers,  might  soon  be 
expected ;  when  Jane,  her  preparations  all  complete, 
at  last  issued  from  her  chamber,  and  announced  her 
intention  to  walk  out  upon  the  prairie  and  gather 
some  wild  flowers.  Several  of  the  younger  girls 
proposed  to  accompany  her,  but  "with  a  smile  and  a 
blush  she  declined  their  companionship.  It  was  not 
pressed  upon  her,  for  each  had  a  suspicion  of  her 
object.  The  mother's  called  their  daughters  aside, 
and  whispered — 

''She  is  going  to  meet  the  captain— let  her  go 
alone." 

And,  in  confirmation  of  the  suspicion,  she  passed 
out  to  the  southward  and  took  a  path  which  led  in 
the  direction  of  the  road  along  which  the  captain  was 
to  come.  Somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
Itouse  stood  a  little  grove,  within  which  she  had 
fften  met  Edgar  on  his  visits  to  her  father's,  and  from 
luis  point  her  parents  usually  saw  them  approaching 
the  house  together.  It  was  to  this  grove  that  she 
went — ^by  a  circuitous  route,  however,  so  as  to  jus- 
lify  her  excuse  for  leaving  the  house,  by  gathering  a 
few  late  flowers. ' 

She  had  been  absent  from  the  house  little  more 
than  an  hour,  when,  rounding  a  "point"  of  timber, 
which  puts  out  from  the  creek  about  two  miles 
below  the 'farm,  a  cavalcade  of  twenty  horsemen  was 
^een,  and  at  once  recognized  as  Edgar's  company  of 
rangers.  Another  body,  about  equal  in  number,  was 
bcen  at  the  same  lime  several  miles  to  the  west,  but 
a!l  attention  was  now  directed  toward  the  south,  in 
expectation  of  the  appearance  of  the  rangers.  The 
elder  ladies  smiled  sedately,  in  memory  of  their  own 
youthful  days,  and  prophesied — 

"He '11  not  come  with  the  company— you  *11  see 
Jane  and  him  coming  up  that  path,  a(\er  awhile." 

And  the  event  justified  the  prediction — at  least  in 
part ;  for,  on  arriving  opposite  the  little  grove  Edgar 
turned  off,  and  directing  his  companions  to  ride  on, 
put  his  horse  to  a  gallop,  and  was  soon  within  the 
shadows  of  the  rendezvous. 
A  vine  and  a  fallen  tree,  together,  formed  a  plea- 


sant seat ;  and  here,  when  the  skies  were  clear  and 
the  sunlight  warm,  he  had  often  found  her  awaiting 
his  approach.  He  sought  the  old  place  now,  but  she 
was  not  there ! 

"She  must  be  out  soon,"  he  muttered  to  himself; 
and  springing  to  the  ground,  he  assumed  the  seal 
which  he  had  expected  to  find  occupied.  He  was 
disappointed,  and  both  his  face  and  attitude  betrayed 
it.  He  leaned  his  rifle  against  a  tree  and  threw  him- 
self back  to  wait,  patiently  as  he  might,  for  what  was 
not  likely  to  come  had  he  waited  till  morning !  His 
eyes  wandered  vacantly  over  the  scene  for  some 
minutes,  when,  suddenly  springing  up,  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  She  has  been  here  and  gone  away !" 

A  narrow  strip  of  white  muslin  was  hanging  upon 
a  thorn  very  near  him — evidently  torn  from  some 
article  of  female  dress !  It  could  not  be  a  signal  for 
him ;  only  accident  could  have  placed  it  there.  She 
must  have  retreated  in  haste — and  why  ?  Such  were 
life  reasonings  of  the  experienced  ranger.  He 
reached  forward  and  took  it  oflT  the  briar ;  but,  as  he 
did  so,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  far  more  ominous  object ! 
The  same  bush  had  retained  a  piece  of  red  calico, 
fringed  with  green,  and  Edgar  at  once  observed  that 
it  had  come  from  the  cape  of  a  hunting-shirt  such  as 
the  northern  Indians  wore ! 

It  was  enough !  And  yet,  with  the  coolness  cha- 
racteristic of  his  race,  the  ranger  stooped  to  the 
ground  and  calmly  examined  the  records  of  a  strug- 
gle. On  each  side  of  the  rustic  seat  there  was  a 
single  footstep,  deeply  indented  among  the  leaves,  as 
if  two  men  had  sprung  suddenly  from  opposite  direc- 
tions to  a  common  point.  Then,  in  front  of  the  seat, 
the  twigs  were  broken  and  the  ground  was  trampled — 
though  but  little,  as  if  the  struggle  had  been  brief  and 
feeble ! 

"  No  man  could  have  been  overpowered  so  soon," 
he  said ;  "  and  it  must  have  been  as  I  expected — she 
was  alo7ie.^* 

But  even  this  conviction  did  not  hurry  him  away. 
He  carefully  examined  the  ground  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  then,  returning  to  the  scene  of  the  strug- 
gle, followed  the  trail,  by  those  slight  indications 
which  none  but  a  backwoodsman  could  have  dis- 
covered, for  several  hundred  yards  to  the  westward. 
He  thus  ascertained  these  facts:  That  the  actual 
captors  were  but  two  in  number ;  that  they  had  con- 
cealed their  horses  in  a  small  thicket,  some  distance 
above  the  grove  where  the  capture  was  made ;  that 
they  had  retreated  in  great  haste,  keeping  within  a 
ravine  which  drained  the  prairie;  and  that,  at  or 
near  the  thicket  they  had  rejoined  the  main  body  of 
marauders,  consisting  of  half-a-score  of  horsemen. 

"  They  have  been  frightened  away  by  the  gather- 
ing at  Fielding*,"  thought  the  ranger. 

He  hastened  back  to  the  grove,  and  springing  upon 
his  horse,  galloped  away  toward  the  house.  He 
had  still  a  lingering  hope,  though  faint,  that  he  might 
find  his  bride  at  home ;  but  this  vanished  at  once 
when  he  rode  furiously  to  the  gate  and  was  met  by 
her  father. 

"  Indians !"  he  shouted,  in  the  loud,  full  notes  of  a 
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voice  like  a  trumpet, 
follow!" 


<<Ho!  rangers!  Mount  and 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  CHASE   COMMENCED. 

The  cause  of  the  alarm  scarcely  needed  to  be  ex- 
plained—- the  word  "  Indians''  was  enough. 

AU  was  immediately  in  confusion — ^men  were  rush- 
ing in  every  direction  for  their  arms  and  horses, 
women  were  hastily  preparing  to  set  out  homeward, 
and,  save  the  rangers,  who  had  picketed  their  horses 
together  as  usual,  no  one  seemed  to  retain  the  least 
coolness.  Nor  was  the  consternation  unnatural ;  for 
many  fathers  and  mothers  were  there  who  had  left 
their  homes  in  charge  of  their  children — some  of  the 
younger  guests  had  leA  aged  parents— and  even  those 
who  had  closed  their  houses,  leaving  no  one  behind, 
though  they  apprehended  no  bereavement  of  rela- 
tives, expected  no  less  than  to  find  the  labor  of  years 
a  heap  of  smoking  ruins.  People  less  accustomfd- 
to  alarms  would  have  made  more  clamor;  but  the 
pale  faces  and  rigid  features  of  these  stem  back- 
woodsmen, were  as  eloquent  of  feeling  as  the  wildest 
gestures  or  most  extravagant  cries. 

It  was  in  scenes  like  this,  that  the  superiority  of 
such  a  man  as  John  Edgar  became  evident.  He  was 
terribly  excited—as  the  blazing  eye  and  ashy  lips 
might  testify ;  yet  his  orders  were  given  with  the 
same  clearness  as  if  there  had  been  no  cause  of  agi- 
tation; and,  without  betraying  any  signs  of  impa- 
tience, he  sat  upon  his  horse  at  the  gate  quietly 
awaiting  their  execution.  But  few  moments  sufficed 
ibr  his  ready  soldiery  to  assemble.  They  numbered 
only  twenty  in  all ;  but  they  were  soon  joined  by 
half-a-score  of  young  men,  who  had  no  pressing  call 
homeward.  From  these  he  selected  ten,  among 
whom  were  the  two  younger  Fielding*,  and  placing 
the  company  under  the  command  of  his  lieutenant, 
he  directed  them  to  establish  patrols  over  the  district 
and  protect  the  settlements. 

*<  You  Ml  bring  Jane  back  to  us,  John?"  said  Mrs. 
Fielding,  coming  to  the  gale,  with  dry  eyes,  but  trem- 
bling liprf. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  sternly,  "  if  I  have  to  follow  her 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains !" 

And  the  mother  turned  away  sorrowing,  but  hope- 
ful. The  character  of  Edgar  was  too  well  known  to 
admit  a  doubt  of  his  untiring  perseverance. 

Ten  minutes  sufficed  to  make  all  the  provisions 
necessary  to  a  long  cha.««;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
BIdgar  turned  his  horse's  head  toward  the  prairie,  and 
followed  by  the  ten  men  of  his  choice,  set  out  at  a 
long  gallop  to  the  west  and  north.  The  band  had 
been  selected  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every 
man*s  qualities ;  they  were  all  young,  hardy,  reso- 
lute and  untiring.  Each  was  equipped  with  rific  and 
knife,  and  each  rode  a  powerful  and  well-tried 
horse.  Beside  the  hatred  which  every  ranger  bore 
to  the  "  redskin"— a  motive  in  itself  strong  enough 
to  bear  them  forward  for  many  days— they  were  all 
warmly  attached  to  Edgar.  The  latter  expected  a 
long  chase ;  for,  from  certain  signs,  minute  and  un- 


meaning to  the  inexperienced,  but  trumpet-toojrned 
to  him,  he  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Jaoe> 
captors  were  not  merely  a  marauding  party,  mtkinr 
an  incursion  into  this  settlement,  but  a  retreatiof 
band  falling  back  from  some  other  enterprise,  eiiher 
on  account  of  defeat  or  division.  Their  numbers 
were  too  great ;  the  character  of  the  dress  from  which 
he  had  found  a  fragment,  and  the  direction  of  their 
movement,  all  combined  to  this  conclusion.  Hid 
he  heard  of  the  gallant  defense  of  Fovt  Siephea- 
son,  a  few  weeks  before,*  his  opinion  migbt  km 
been  confirmed. 

The  sun  was  rapidly  declining  toward  the  borizoQ 
as  they  cleared  the  inclosures  of  Fielding's  farm  lod 
struck  at  once  into  the  open  prairie. 

Edgar  had  followed  the  trail  far  enough  from  the 
grove,  where  the  capture  was  made,  to  be  mvAed 
that  he  would  strike  it  again  in  half  an  hour's  ridiof. 
in  the  direction  he  had  taken,  and  by  followiog  it 
while  daylight  remained,  he  had  no  doubt  of  bein? 
able  to  determine  the  point  to  which  it  tended.  He 
would  thus  be  enabled  to  continue  the  chase  -with 
some  certainty  after  nightfall,  while  his  enemies 
were  probably  asleep.  This,  of  course,  included  the 
hazard  of  missing  the  trail  during  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness :  but  Edgar's  knowledge  of  the  country  iras  s> 
perfect  that  he  had  little  fear  of  this  misfortooe,  and 
the  fact  that  they  could  not  be  more  than  three  hours 
behind,  was  a  strong  incentive  to  take  the  risk. 

Having  halted  for  a  moment,  to  explain  his  plan  of 
pursuit,  which  his  men  at  once  approved,  he  turner] 
again  to  the  north-west  and  swept  away  at  a  rapid 
gallop.  The  farms  were  soon  left  out  of  sight,  and 
the  view  was  bounded  only  by  the  wavy  horisoB: 
but  the  sun  was  an  all-sufficient  guide,  and  witboat 
swerving  for  a  moment  to  the  right  or  the  left  the 
party  maintained  its  direction  for  nearly  an  hour. 
Edgar  began  then  to  slaken  his  pace  and  to  obserre 
the  ground  more  closely,  halting  from  time  to  time, 
and  waiting  for  the  failing  evening  breeze  to  sweep 
along  the  prairie ;  and  anon,  galloping  awsy  again  for 
a  few  moments,  still  in  the  same  direction. 

He  was  evidently  growing  anxious,  for  his  halts 
became  more  frequent,  and  his  speed,  when  in  mo- 
tion, greater.  He  verged  a  little  toward  the  west, 
until  the  woods  in  that  quarter  became  partially- 
visible  in  the  haze  about  the  setting  sun.  He  halted 
once  more  and  gazed  up  and  down  the  Ui»nquil 
prairie  for  a  long  time.  A  light  breeze  swept  up 
from  the  lower  lands,  and  bending  the  rank  grass,  at 
last  revealed  the  object  of  his  search!  A  lineot 
broken  blades,  their  under  sides  glistening  in  the 
waning  sunlight,  was  defined  by  the  bending  wavt, 
extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  toward  the 
north.    It  was  the  Indian  *'  trail !" 

He  sprang  from  his  horse  and  carefully  examined 
the  ground,  while  his  followers,  careful  not  to  de- 
face the  trail,  halted  at  some  distance,  and  without 
dismounting,  awaited  the  result  of  his  scrutiny.  It 
was  rapid  but  minute.  He  turned  aside  the  looj 
grass  and  inspected  the  foot  prints  of  the  horses  m 

«  That  brilUant  action  took  place  on  ths  3Ut  of  Joir. 
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tlte  soil.  There  were,  of  course,  do  shod  animals  in 
their  possession,  yet  the  hoofs  oC  these  had  deeply 
indented  the  grouod,  and  the  tracks  were  much  more 
distinct  at  the  point  than  at  the  heel. 

••  They  were  going  at  full  speed,"  muttered  Edgar ; 
''and,"  he  continued,  gazing  along  the  trail  toward 
the  north,  where  it  stretched  away,  perfectly  straight, 
throogh  sloughs  and  over  mounds  as  far  as  the  eye 
conld  reach,  ^'they  are  evidently  driving  for  some 
definite  point.    What  can  it  be  ? " 

'*It  must  be  Col  ton's  Grove,"  said  one  of  the 
nn^rs,  the  most  experienced  among  them,  who  had 
approeched  during  the  examination.  "  They  would 
scarcely  halt  nearer  than  that,  and  in  the  line  of  this 
trail  there  is  no  other  landmark." 

'*  But  that  is  nearly  thirty  miles  from  this  spot," 
said  Edgar ;  "  they  '11  not  be  able  to  reach  there  to- 
Qjght,  and  besides,  it  takes  them  ten  miles  out  of 
their  way." 

''You  think  they  are  making  for  the  Portage?"* 
said  White. 

"  Yes— they  will  cross  the  river  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, no  doubt ;  and  they  cannot  have  canoes  on  both 
that  and  the  Illinois.  However,"  he  added,  spring- 
ing again  to  the  saddle,  "  we  must  follow  the  trail  as 
long  as  we  have  light,  and  by  nightfall  we  shall  be 
hetter  able  to  determine." 

He  took  the  lead  again  as  he  spoke,  and  set  off  in 
the  same  swiogin^^  gallop,  to  the  northward,  along 
the  trail. 

The  sun  was  by  this  time  nearly  set,  and  the  air 
was  growing  chill  and  damp.  Their  horses  traveled 
better,  however,  and  throughout  the  long  twilight  of 
that  latitode  they  could  follow  the  trail  as  well  as  at 
nooQ.  But  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  shadows  began 
to  creep  closer  to  them,  the  timber  on  the  left  could 
00  longer  be  distinguished,  they  could  see  the  broken 
?rass-blades  but  a  few  yards  before  them,  and  they 
were  at  length  compelled  to  slacken  their  speed.  A 
tew  stars  came  out  in  the  heavens,  the  fleecy  clouds 
m  the  north  disappeared  in  the  gloom,  the  breeze  fell 
suddenly  to  a  dead  calm,  the  lingering  rays  in  the 
west  went  out,  aad  the  curtain  of  night  was  dropped 
to  the  earth.  The  pursuers  were  in  the  middle  of  a 
vide  prairie,  more  than  thirty  miles  from  the  settle- 
liients,  upon  a  trail  which  was  no  longer  visible ! 
Edgar  halted,  and  the  whole  party  dismounted. 
"Hereis  water,  boys,"  said  the  captain,  leading 
his  horee  to  a  small  stream  which  trickled  through 
the  grass :  "we  had  better  let  our  horses  drink  and 
^raze  for  an  hour,  else  they  will  be  too  much  blown 
for  to-morrow's  march.  I  think  we  had  then  better 
strilfe  for  Coltoa's  Gro\'e,  direct ;  it  cannot  be  more 
tban  twenty  miles,  and  we  can  reach  it  before  mid- 
night.   I  hope  to  and  the  Redskins  there." 

It  did  not  seem  to  prove  Edgar's  ardor  in  the  pur- 
Mit,  that  be  thus  ordered  a  halt  in  the  very  opening 
of  the  chase ;  but  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  com- 
pBay  who  did  not  know  that  this  was  the  wisest 
coarse.  The  hearts  of  the  brothers  grew  heavy, 
Ittwever ;  for,  notwithstanding  Edgar's  hope  of  find- 


ing the  Indian's  at  the  grove,  it  could  not  escape 
them,  that  he  expected  a  long  pursuit. 

In  truth,  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  In- 
dian character,  to  have  full  faith  in  his  own  expecta- 
tions. <'If,"  he  reasoned,  "they  had  designed  to 
spend  the  night  at  Col  ton's  Grove,  they  would  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  baffle  us  on  our  trail — ^they 
would  have  gone  into  the  timber,  or— at  least — 
swerved  from  the  direct  course.  But,  here,  they 
have  traveled  for  thirty  miles,  straight  as  the  bird 
flies,  for  the  point  where  we  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  them.    They  must  be  deceiving  us !" 

The  thought  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one ;  for, 
calm  as  he  appeared,  his  impatience  almost  amounted 
to  agony.  And,  when  he  briefly  stated  the  argument 
to  White,  the  ranger  before  mentioned,  in  whose 
judgment  he  had  much  confidence,  the  weight  which 
it  seemed  to  have  with  him,  only  deepened  his  mis- 
giving. 

*'  There  is  no  choice,  however,"  said  the  ranger : 
"we  must  go  on  now  to  the  grove;  for— at  least — 
we  shall  be  nearer  to  the  Portage  there,  than  here." 

And  this  was  the  course  resolved  upon. 

The  hour  of  rest  passed  slowly  away ;  and,  at  its 
end,  the  captain  again  gave  the  word,  to  mount  and 
follow.  There  was  now  no  trail  to  guide  them ;  but 
their  course  was  due  North,  and — ^led  by  the  stars — 
Edgar  once  more  put  himself  in  the  advance,  and 
galloped  away.  The  prairie  was  as  silent  as  night 
and  a  profound  calm  could  make  it ;  and  rolling  away 
down  the  lowlands,  and  reverberating  along  the 
ridges,  the  sound  of  their  horses'  footsteps  seemed 
like  the  rumble  of  an  earthquake.  The  voices  of 
those  who  spoke  sounded  hollow  and  echoless ;  and 
the  jingling  of  spurs,  and  rattling  of  accoutrements, 
seemed  smothered  by  the  stillness.  The  men  of  that 
time  were  taciturn  and  earnest;  and  the  scene 
through  which  they  were  riding  was  no  bad  type  of 
their  stern  characteristics.  They  were  in  pursuit  of 
Indian  marauders ;  and  hatred  of  the  savage— which 
was  natural  to  every  Western  man — ^gave  depth  even 
to  their  bearing.  Each  carried  his  rifle  in  his  right 
hand ;  and,  while  he  governed  and  assisted  his  horse 
over  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  with  the  left,  kept 
his  face  steadily  directed  to  the  front. 

They  had  been  riding  thus,  a  little  more  than 
two  hours,  when  Edgar  suddenly  drew  up  to  a 
walk. 

*•  We  must  take  it  slowly  now,  boys,"  said  he, 
turning  in  the  saddle,  as  his  men  followed  his  exam- 
ple ;  "  for,  at  a  gallop,  our  horses  could  be  heard  five 
miles." 

"Captain,"  said  White,  riding  forward,  "isn't 
that  a  light  yonder,  to  thenorth— here,  just  above  the 
ground?" 

"  It  is,  indeed !"  exclaimed  Edgar ;  "  in  the  grovoi 
too!" 

"  Rather  too  far  to  the  right,  isn't  it?"  said  the 
ranger. 

"  We  have  been  following  the  Pointers,*  and  their 
wheeling  to  the  West  must  have  taken  us  a  little  out 


*"?ofttfg  A  5Mvr,*>  a  eroaaisg  of  tho  Mmissipi,        •  Two  stars  in  the  eonstellation  of  Ursa  Major j  moch 
Kbore  the  raoath  of  the  Missoori.  batter  kaown  to  prarie  travelers  than  the  Polar  star  itself. 
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of  our  course,**  Edgar  replied.  "It  must  be  in  the 
grove.'* 

He  turned  a  little  to  the  right  as  he  spoke ;  and, 
urging  his  horse  to  his  swiAest  walk,  struck  directly 
for  the  light. 

"They  must  suppose  there  are  no  men  in  the 
country,*'  he  said  thoughtfully;  '*or  else  this  is 
only  a  stratagem  to  take  us' out  of  our  way,  and  gain 
time." 

"They  could  scarcely  have  ridden  farther  than 
this,"  said  While ;  "  and  if  they  are  not  yonder,  we 
arc  entirely  ofl'the  trail.'* 

"  They  must  be  there,"  Edgar  replied,  decidedly : 
even  as  experienced  a  ranger  as  he  could  not  but  be- 
lieve  what  he  wished. 

The  advance  continued — ^not  swiftly,  but  steadily ; 
for  they  were  now  less  than  two  miles  from  the  light, 
and  the  tall  trees  of  the  grove  could  be  distinguished 
like  shadows  against  the  northern  sky.  The  fire 
was  evidently  built  within  the  skirts  of  the  wood, 
and  was  now  burning  brightly,  as  if  replenished 
with  fuel  since  they  had  discovered  it.  Occasion- 
ally, it  was  hid  from  view— when  they  descended  a 
slope  and  entered  a  hollow;  and,  sometimes  sha- 
dows passed  across  it,  as  if  persons  were  moving 
about  it. 

**  They  are  certainly  there,"  thought  Edgar,  "and 
they  must  have  built  the  fire  on  Jane's  account.  No- 
thing else  could  induce  them  to  be  so  incautious." 
Bitter  as  was  his  hatred  of  the  savage,  this  idea 
rather  softened  him ;  and,  in  the  fight  which  he  ex- 
pected, he  resolved  to  spare  as  many  of  them  as  pos- 
sible. 

He  had  now  advanced  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
grove ;  and — ^though  the  fire  itself  was  not  visible- 
he  could  plainly  see  the  reflection  on  the  branches  of 
the  trees  above.  It  grew  brighter  while  he  gazed, 
and  they  could  almost  imagine  that  they  heard  the 
crackling  of  dry  branches  in  the  blaze.  The  captain 
drew  his  rein,  and  called  a  halt. 

"  There  should  be  a  little  clump  of  trees  near 
here,"  he  said,  gazing  about  in  the  gloom. 

"  It  lies  here,  to  the  right,"  said  one  of  the  rangers 
—and,  riding  a  few  rods  in  that  direction,  they  found 
a  small  grove  of  stunted  oaks,  where  they  again 
halted  and  dismounted.  Here  they  tied  their  horses, 
and  having  examined  their  arms,  marched  out  upon 
the  open  prairie.  Edgar  briefly  explained  his  plan  of 
attack,  and  the  advance  was  resumed. 

His  men  were  deployed — or  spread  out — to  the 
right  and  left,  at  intervals  of  twelve  or  fifteen  paces ; 
the  captain  himself  remaining  in  the  centre,  and 
moving  directly  upon  the  fire.  By  this  means,  be 
covered  a  wide  extent  of  ground,  and*  yet  kept  his 
men  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other.  The 
flanks  were  to  move  a  little  faster  than  the  centre, 
gradually  converging,  when  within  the  grove,  but 
awaiting  a  signal  from  the  captain,  before  opening 
the  attack.  Each,  on  making  any  discovery,  was  to 
communicate  it  to  the  next,  and  thus  pass  it  up  the 
line  to  the  captain;  and  his  orders  were  conveyed 
in  the  same  way.  His  immediate  object  was  to  dis- 
cover the  Indians'  horses,  and  thus  preclude  the  car- 


rying off*  of  their  prisoner  by  a  portion  of  the  savii^ 
during  his  fight  with  the  remainder. 

He  could  not  have  been  more  impatient  to  res'^h 
the  point — on  which  be  was  advancing — ^had  it  bees 
the  rustic  bower  where  he  might  expect  to  meet  h:> 
mistress  alone ;  yet  the  movement  was  as  slow  a& 
the  stealthy  pace  of  the  tiger,  while  he  is  yet  too  dis- 
tant to  spring  upon  bis  victim.  And  it  bad  all  the 
tiger's  deadiiness :  for  even  the  keen  senses  of  ii2e 
Indian  could  not  have  detected  his  enemy's  approa^i. 
— ^the  first  signal  could  be  but  the  crack  of  the  rifle, 
the  fierce  onset,  and  the  gleaming  knife. 

It  seemed  an  hour,  after  they  left  their  horse*,  be- 
fore they  entered  the  outskirts  of  the  grove,  aiid 
many  minutes  were  consumed  in  cautiously  and  Si- 
lently pushing  their  way  through  the  tangled  briars 
and  hazel  bushes.  Within  this  belt,  the  gromid  Mr^« 
more  open ;  but  it  was  covered  with  dry  branciie? 
and  withered  twigs,  the  breaking  of  any  one  of  which 
— ^under  the  foot — would  have  been  more  than  i^uffi- 
cient  to  alarm  the  watchfulness  of  the  Indian.  They 
could  not  yet  see  the  fire ;  but  it  was  scarcely  aa 
hundred  yards  from  them,  and  concealed  only  \rf  a 
thicket,  within  which  it  was  kindled.  The  hovf^ 
had  not  yet  been  discovered,  nor  did  the  least  son&d 
break.the  profound  stillness  of  the  scene-  Tlie  t^ 
seemed  burning  low;  and  the  shadows  began  to 
creep  do^Ti  from  the  tree-tops,  whither  it  had  driren 
them.  Now  and  then,  a  flash — as  if  the  blaze  h^-i 
caught  a  dry  twig — shot  arrowy  beams  out  throii^L 
the  thicket,  and  then  fell  flickering  back  within  ibe 
encroaching  darkness.  The  fire  was  evidently  n^- 
lected. 

"  They  are  all  asleep,"  thought  Edgar. 

The  flanks  had  gradually  converged,  according  to 
the  plan  laid  down ;  and  they  were  so  thrown  for- 
ward as  to  form  a  half-circle,  covering  three  sides  of 
the  little  thicket,  and  all  about  equally  distant  from 
the  fire.  The  captain  gave  the  signal  for  a  halt,  aa<l 
the  word  passed  in  whispers  either  -way :  the  dii-*k}- 
forms  stood  still,  and — unaware  of  their  presence- 
one  could  not  have  distinguished  them  from  the  trees 
among  which  they  were  standing.  Edgar  pasted 
slowly  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other,  whiss- 
pering  his  orders  to  each  man,  and  endeavoring  to 
see  through  the  thicket  to  the  bivouac.  It  was  too 
dense  to  allow  a  fair  view ;  but  he  could  see  deep 
shadows  on  the  ground,  like  sleeping  men,  and — ^U> 
tween  two  of  these — ^there  seemed  one  clothed  in 
white,  as  if  the  wedding  dress  of  his  stolen  bride. 

He  returned,  without  further  delay,  to  his  post  in 
the  centre ;  and,  silently,  slowly,  the  advance  com- 
menced. It  was  like  the  grasp  of  a  deadly  hand, 
closing  fatally ;  for  none  within  that  charmed  circle, 
might  escape  its  implacable  gripe. 

No  sound — ^not  even  the  breaking  of  a  twig— in- 
vaded the  stillness,  for  a  space  of  time  which,  in  the 
intensity  of  expectation,  seemed  an  hour.  The  fire 
had  rapidly  fallen  to  mere  cinders,  and  its  light  faded 
to  a  faint  glow,  upon  the  adjacent  thicket.  The 
rangers  flitted  silently  from  tree  to  tree,  like  moving 
shadows.  Each  carried  his  gun  poised  low,  in  readi- 
ness for  immediate  action ;  and  each  placed  his  band 
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upon  his  knife,  for  the  coiiflict--inan  to  man.  They 
gradually  closed  in,  until  the  flanks  met  upon  the 
farther  side,  and  a  cordon  was  drawn  around  the 
thicket,  less  than  twenty  paces  across.  The  fate  of 
the  slumbering  savages  seSemed  sealed;  for  these 
yrere  men  who  never  spared  an  enemy,  and  never 
^h^lnk  from  battle. 

Not  the  stirring  of  a  leaf  betrayed  their  presence, 
as  they  paused  for  the  last  time,  awaiting  the  signal 
from  their  leader.  The  click  of  a  rifle-lock  was 
heard— clearly  audible  in  the  midnight  stillness :  a 
rash,  a  bound,  a  crashing  through  the  brittle  under- 
growth,  and  the  whole  band,  as  if  moved  by  one 
9priDg,  stood  round  the  smouldering  fire,  gazing 
wildly  into  each  other's  faces. 

There  was  no  one  there !  They  had  been  creeping 
—with  the  deadly  stealth  of  their  craA — ^upon  a  de- 
serted bivouac.  Even  Edgar's  keen  and  practiced 
eyes  had  been  deceived  by  the  reposing  shadows ; 
and  the  white  ashes  of  a  log,  which  had  burnt  calmly 
down  where  it  lay,  had  been  conjured  by  his  imagi- 
nation into  the  bridal  dress  of  the  captive. 

The  fire  had  evidently  been  burning,  without  being 
replenished,  for  many  hours. 

"  We  have  nothing  for  it  now,  boys,"  said  Edgar, 
when  they  had  a  little  recovered  from  the  surprise, 
''  but  to  wait  for  daybreak,  and  then  endeavor  to  re- 
cover the  trail." 

Within  ten  minutes,  the  whole  party  was  asleep. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE    CHASE    ENDED. 

No  more  than  the  first  gray  streaks  of  dawn  had 
shot  up  from  the  eastern  horizon,  when  the  disap- 
pointed rangers  were  again  astir.  Their  horses — 
which  had  been  picketed  upon  the  prairie,  each  with 
a  long  rope,  after  the  ranger  fashion  of  feedings-were 
first  taken  to  a  little  stream  to  drink,  and  then  moved 
to  a  fresh  place,  to  graze  until  their  riders  were  pre- 
pared to  mount,  ^uch  provision  as  they  had  made 
against  their  own  hunger  was  then  dispatched,  with- 
out delay,  and  with  little  preparation.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  wedding  feast  had  furnished  viands 
enough  for  more  than  ten  times  their  number ;  and 
with  the  readiness  of  the  women  of  those  days,  each 
had  been  provided  by  wife,  sister,  or  sweetheart— 
with  supplies,  ample  and  well  selected. 

It  was  now  plain,  that  the  chase  before  them  was 
a  long  one ;  and  it  was  no  equivocal  augury  of  their 
resolution  to  follow  it  to  the  end,  that  they  thus  set 
out  with  systematic  prudence. 

By  the  time  they  had  finished  a  hasty  breakfast, 
aod  each  taken  a  deep  draught  from  the  stream 
where  they  had  watered  their  horses,  the  gray  of  the 
dawn  had  deepened  into  red,  and  the  dew-drops  upon 
the  bending  grass  were  sparkling  like  diamonds  in 
the  opening  light.  The  birds  within  the  grove  were 
fluttering,  full  of  matin  songs,  from  branch  to  branch, 
or  floating  oflT— in  long  and  grfMseful  flights— far  over 
the  veidant  plain :  the  grouse  came  out  upon  the 
tinoll»,  where  the  herbage  was  short  and  green,  and 
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strutting  pompously  from  side  to  side,  clumsily 
pltuned  themselves  in  the  morning  beams :  on  the 
ridges,  farther  ofi*,  the  deer  stalked  out  from  shelter- 
ing hollows,  and  stamping  daintily  upon  the  ground, 
or  tossing  proudly  up  their  antlered  heads,  snufled 
vainly  at  the  rising  wind.  A  low,  faint  sigh,  as  of  a 
passing  spirit,  floated — scarcely  audible — along  the 
jeweled  grass,  and  shook  the  jewels  gently  from  the 
blades.  The  stars  went  slowly  out,  or  blended  in 
the  brightening  hue  of  heaven ;  the  shadows— that 
•still  lingered  round  the  groves— were  fading  rapidly, 
or  deepening  into  shade ;  the  red  in  the  east  grew 
yellow,  and  an  arc  of  white  announced  the  sun's  ap- 
proach. The  day  had  taken  full  possession  of  the  earth 
and  sky. 

"  There  is  light  enough  now,  boys,"  said  Edgar, 
rising  to  his  feet,  **  to  begin  the  search  for  the  trail. 
Let  us  saddle  up  and  be  oflf." 

Time  was  never  wasted  by  these  men :  within 
five  mmutes  all  were  in  the  saddle,  and  extended 
along  the  northern  and  western  skirts  of  the  grove, 
in  search  of  indications  left  by  the  enemy.  A  signal 
was  given  by  one  at  the  extreme  north — the  trail  was 
found,  and  the  whole  company  at  once  galloped  to 
the  place.  Edgar  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  examined 
the  track. 

"  Just  as  I  suspected,  boys,"  said  he,  remoimting. 
"  There  has  been  but  one  Red-skin  here,  and  he  has 
been  sent  this  way,  to  build  that  fire  and  attract  us 
from  the  pursuit." 

"  Indian  like,"  said  White ;  "  they  have  used  our 
own  vigilance  to  circumvent  us.  But  we  HI  never 
give  it  up  so,  captain." 

"Never,"  was  Edgar's  decided  answer.  "But 
we  have  lost  the  trail,  and  must  recover  it.  We 
must  separate  into  small  parties,  and  continue  the 
chase.  We  are  pretty  nearly  due  east  from  the  Por- 
tage, for  which,  I  think,  they  are  making— at  all 
events,  they  will  not  go  south  of  it.  We  will  meet 
— in  the  evening— there ;  or,  if  the  trail  should  turn 
northward,  we  may  come  together  sooner.  Let  no 
one  linger  on  the  way — we  have  lost  too  much  time 
already." 

The  company  was  soon  divided  into  squads  of  two 
and  three ;  Edgar  took  with  him  White  and  George 
Fielding ;  and— repeating  the  injunction  not  to  lin- 
ger—rode away  to  the  north-west.  The  three  other 
divisions  set  out  at  the  same  time,  upon  diverging 
lines ;  but  all  maintaining  the  same  general  direction. 

For  an  hour,  those  in  the  centre  kept  all  the  rest 
in  view ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  undulations 
of  the  prairie,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  tra- 
veled, had  completely  separated  them.  Edgar,  and 
the  two  companions— whom  he  had  chosen  as  well 
for  the  excellence  of  their  horses,  as  for  their  well- 
known  courage  and  coolness — were  upon  the  ex- 
treme right,  or  northern  flank- a  post  which  the 
young  captain  had  selected,  both  on  account  of  its 
danger,  and  for  the  advantage  it  gave  him,  should 
the  Indians  turn  to  the  north.  It  is  with  him,  that 
we  must  continue  the  chase. 

Several  hours  passed  away,  during  which  they  had 
crossed  the  belts  of  timber  which  grew  upon  the 
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banks  of  two  or  three  prairie  streams ;  when,  on  ap- 
proaching^ one  of  the  branches  of  the  Cahokia,  they 
suddenly  found  themselves  upon  the  trail  of  a  single 
horseman.  Keeping  away  from  the  timber,  it 
stretched  toward  the  north,  parallel  with  the  course 
of  the  stream,  di^aining  the  concealment  which 
might  have  been  found  in  the  wood.  The  three 
drew  up,  and  Edgar  dismounted. 

*■  It  is  the  same  Indian  who  kindled  the  fire,"  he 
said,  after  a  short  scrutiny  of  the  track.  •  **  What 
tkinkyou?" 

"  That  if  we  follow  him,"  White  replied,  "  we 
shall  be  led  away  from  the  chase.  He  takes  too 
much  pains  to  show  us  which  way  he  has  gone." 

''  You  are  right,"  said  Edgar ;  "for  he  has  passed 
here  since  sunrise,  and  his  horse  was  as  fresh  as 
when  he  leA  the  grove.  The  water  is  all  brushed 
from  his  tracks,  but  is  not  disturbed  between.  We  Ul 
not  follow  him." 

And,  without  further  consultation,  he  sprang  again 
to  the  saddle,  and  resumed  his  original  direction — 
verging,  indeed,  rather  from,  than  toward,  the  soli* 
tiry  trail.  Those  little  indications — like  circum- 
stantial evidence — ^more  convincing  than  positive  de- 
clarations, or  more  apparent  signs,  satisfied  him  that 
this  was  an  attempt  to  draw  him  ofi!'.  He  smiled  at 
the  shallowness  of  the  deceit,  and  rode  away.  His 
companions  understood  his  reasoning  almost  instinc- 
tively. [The  fact  that  the  grass  was  dry  in  the 
tracks^  proved  that  they  had  been  made  since  sun- 
rise; because  the  dew  must  have  ceased  to  drip 
from  one  blade  to  another,  and  its  being  undisturbed 
between,  established  the  freshness  of  the  Indian's 
horse,  because  every  bound  was  a  clear  spring  from 
the  ground.]  FiAeen  minutes  brought  them  to  the 
outskirts  of  Cahokia  timber ;  and,  after  a  rigid  ex- 
amination of  this,  they  issued  again  upon  the  prairie 
toward  the  West,  maintaing  the  same  course. 

They  were  now  approaching  a  more  densely 
wooded  country.  The  prairies  grew  narrower,  and 
.  were  broken,  here  and  there,  by  groves,  and  strips 
of  timber,  along  the  banks  of  numerous  little  streams. 
The  ground  became  uneven,  in  places  even  hilly ; 
and  every  thing  denoted  the  approach  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  continued  tor  about  three  hours,  during 
which  they  had  made  scarcely  five  miles  an  hour : 
it  was  noon,  too,  and  the  September  sun  was  pouring 
upon  their  heads  the  overpowering  heat  of  the  season. 
A  halt  became  necessary,  both  for  men  and  horses. 
Edgar  rode  within  the  shelter  of  the  timber,  and  dis- 
mounted on  the  bank  of  a  shallow  stream— th«  first 
Ihey  had  seen  with  a  gravelly  bed. 

"  We  must  rest  awhile,  boys,"  he  said,  "and  re- 
cruit our  horses — or  we  shall  break  down  before 
night." 

His  companions  followed  his  example ;  and  ail  led 
their  panting  horses  to  the  stream,  to  drink  of  its 
clear  sparkling  waters.  But  Edgar  drew  his  back,  sud- 
denly, before  he  had  touched  the  tide ;  and,  arresting 
the  others  in  the  same  manner,  pointed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  rivulet. 

"  Is  not  that  a  horse's  track?"  he  asked,  indicating 
the  spot  with  his  rifle. 


"  Yes,"  said  White,  "  and  here  ai 
here,  to  the  leA,  they  are  jdaioer,  and  more  arnne- 
rous.  Our  visitors  must  have  passed  this  way,  and 
are  not  going  to  the  Portage  /" 

The  tracks  were  but  faint  prints  in  the  shifiiog 
gravel  of  the  stream ;  and,  to  the  eyes  of  less  obser- 
vant men,  would  have  been  quite  void  of  meaning. 
It  was,  however,  the  peculiar  faculty  of  Western 
Rangers,  never  to  overlook  any  thing ;  and  their  attea- 
tion  once  attracted,  but  a  few  moments  were  coosumtfd 
in  determining  that,  fifteen  or  twenty  horsemen  had 
ridden  along  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  that  they  were 
Indians,  and  traveling  in  haste.  It  might  seem  a 
more  difficult  matter  to  fix,  even  approximately,  the 
length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  their  pas- 
sage ;  but  the  invention  of  rangers  was  seldom  a 
fault. 

"George,"  said  the  captain  to  Fielding,  *'get  oa 
your  horse,  and  ride  up  the  stream  a  few  rods— ss 
fast  as  he  can  walk— in  among  those  tracks." 

Fielding  obeyed ;  and,  turning  out  of  the  stream  a 
short  distance  above,  came  back  and  dismouaied. 
The  little  party  now  stripped  their  horses  of  iheir 
harness ;  and,  picketing  them  upon  the  sweet  herb- 
age, stretched  themselves  upon  the  sward  at  the 
margin  of  the  stream.  As  soon  as  the  agitation  ia 
the  waters  had  ceased,  Edgar  fixed  his  gaze  upon 
the  footprints — ^plainly  visible— of  Fielding's  horse, 
and  watched  the  gradual  process  of  their  filling  up. 
by  the  current.  Scarcely  a  pebble,  or  a  grain  of  ^mA 
was  washed  into  one  of  them,  that  he  did  not  note- 
scarcely  a  minute  passed  whose  infiuenoe  he  did  not 
estimate,  in  slowly  obliterating  the  trail ;  and  wht». 
at  the  end  of  an  hour,  he  rose  and  walked  nearer  ir> 
the  water,  but  a  few  moments  of  scrutiny  were  si£li- 
cient  to  determine  how  long  it  would  be  before  the 
new  tracks  were  as  nearly  filled  up,  as  were  the  oid 
when  he  saw  them  first. 

"  They  are  quite. six  hours  ahead  of  us,"  he  said; 
"and  to-morrow  night  will  see  them,  before  we 
will." 

"  They  must  be  making  for  the  ford*,  above  the 
Piasan  Bluffs,"  said  White ;  "  and,  H  so,  will  not 
cross  the  Mississippi." 

"That  is  rather  too  far  north,"  Edgar  replied: 
but  we  will  follow  them,  if  they  go  to  the  Starved 
Rock." 

So  saying,  he  threw  the  saddle  again  upon  his 
horse,  and — imitated  by  his  companions— remounted 
for  the  pursuit. 

"  I  think,  George,"  said  he,  after  a  minute's  reflec- 
tion, "you  had  better  ride  on  to  the  Portage;  the 
men  will  all  be  there  by  the  middle  of  the  afteraoon. 
Tell  them  to  bait  their  hordes  for  an  hour,  and  then 
follow  us  with  all  speed,  so  as  to  join  us  at  the  mouih 
of  the  Illinois  by  sunrise  to-morrow.  Unless  the  tiail 
should  lead  us  too  much  out  xi(  the  way,  we  vri:i 
wait  for  them  there.  If  you  do  not  find  us  there,  look 
for  three  columns  of  smoke,  ranging  north  and  south, 
and  make  all  haste  to  come  up." 

Fielding  made  no  reiply ;  but,  putting  spiuv  to  his 

*  An  olMtmctkvD  to  tha  navintioa  of  ths  [Ulnoii,  now 
known  as  "  Apple  Crsek  Bar.^ 
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horse,  turned  his  bead  to  the  west,  and  was  soon  out 
of  sight — ^while  Edgar  and  White,  now  left  alone, 
took  their  way  as  rapidly  as  was  possible  up  the  banks 
of  the  stream.  It  was  a  small  force  with  which  to  at- 
tack twenty  savages;  but,  had  the  odds  been  ten 
times  greater,  Edgar's  eagerness  and  White's  zeal 
would  have  felt  no  check.  What  they  might  not  ef- 
fect by  the  strong  hand,  they  trusted  to  stratagem  to 
compass ;  and  even  the  savage  was  no  match  for  the 
ranger,  in  cunning. 

The  two  adventurers  had  gone  scarcely  a  mile, 
when  they  were  brought  suddenly  to  a  halt.  The 
trail  was  about  equally  divided — one  half  the  party 
keeping  up  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  the  other  half 
issuing  toward  the  leA,  and  leading  off  westward. 
This  was  embarrassing.  The  prisoner  could  not  be 
with  both  divisions ;  and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  which  to  follow. 
«' We  are  at  fault,"  said  Edgar. 
"There  is  a  sign  which  may  set  us  right,"  ex- 
claimed White,  pointing  to  a  little  strip  of  some 
white  stuff  which  fluttered  upon  a  bush,  but  a  few 
paces  from  the  water.  "  The  briars  have  befriended 
us  at  need." 

Edgar  rode  rapidly  to  the  place.  A  narrow  strip 
— evidently  torn  from  Jane's  bridal  dress — hung  flut- 
tering upon  a  briar,  as  if  caught  in  passing.  He 
halted  at  the  distance  of  several  yards,  and  cautiously 
apprtxiched  on  foot,  closely  scrutinizing  the  ground 
at  every  step.  The  horses  had  passed,  without 
doubt,  near  enough  to  brush  against  the  briars;  but 
directly  beneath  the  fragment,  a  small  dry  twig  was 
broken,  and  the  leaves  about  it  were  flattened  to  the 
ground. 

"  A  mocassined  foot  has  been  set  there,"  he  mut- 
tered. And  on  directing  the  examination  to  the  frag- 
ment, his  suspicion  was  confirmed — that  it  was  not 
accident,  but  design  which  placed  it  there.  The  fa- 
bric was  not  drawn,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  it 
been  torn  in  passing;  and  it  bore  marks  of  a  larger 
hand  than  Jane's. 

"  They  are  trying  to  outwit  us.  White,"  said  the 
captain;  **but  they  don't  know  with  whom  they 
have  to  deal.  This  little  piece  of  muslin  is  a  Red- 
skin lie — though  it  did  come  from  Jane  Fielding's 
dress.  We  must  keep  up  the  stream,  and  let  those 
decoys  go  on  their  way." 

"It  has  been  ascertained,"  says  Chateaubriand, 
"  that  the  white  man,  in  America,  is  capable  of  en- 
during more  hardships  and  privations  than  the  In- 
dian, aud  is  decidedly  his  superior  even  in  his  own 
mode  of  warfare:"  and  thence  he  deduces  sundry 
propositions  about  diflerences  in  r^ce,  and  other  un- 
profitable speculations.  But  the  facts,  about  which 
there  is  no  dispute,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  ge- 
neric distinctions,  are  the  effects  of  a  much  later 
cause— superior  intellectual  culture.  Not  that  the 
rangers  of  those  days  were  highly  educated  men,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term ;  but  any  de- 
gree in  the  scale  of  civilization,  by  the  providence  of 
God,  possesses  meastveless  advantages^in  all  the 
pursuits  of  life — over  every  lower  grade.  And, 
though  these  were  decidely  ignorant  men,  their  evi- 


dent superiority  over  their  enemies— without  con- 
tradiction in  terms— was  the  fruit  of  their  iTUelii- 
gence. 

We  cannot  linger  to  detail  the  minute  and,  to  other 
men,  imperceptible  signs,  or  the  acute  and  logical 
reasonings  upon  these,  which  led  the  adventurers 
unerringly  upon  their  way :  though  all  would  illus- 
trate, so  clearly,  the  principle  above.  They  followed 
the  trail,  after  it  leA  the  stream,  several  miles  toward 
the  north ;  when,  on  entering  the  broken  country  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Fiasan,  it  verged  suddenly  to 
the  left,  and  led,  almost  "as  the  bird  flies,"  directly 
toward  the  Illinois  river.  A  little  before  sunset,  they 
reached  the  banks  of  this  tranquil  stream ;  and  but  a 
moment's  examination  was  sufficient  to  determine 
that  the  fugitives  had  crossed  here  some  hours  be- 
fore. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  inference  that  Edgar 
drew  from  the  signs  of  their  halt.  The  footprints  of 
several  horses  led  off  from  the  river,  in  different  di- 
rections ;  but  it  was  in  that  uncertain,  winding  way 
which  animals  take  while  grazing — and  from  the  ex- 
tent of  these  paths,  it  was  evident  that  a  halt  of  some 
duration  had  been  made.  While  minutely  examin- 
ing the  ground,  the  captaip  suddenly  discovered  the 
print  of  a  small  shoe,  and  following  it  a  little  aside, 
he  approached  the  river  bank,  and  discovered  the 
impress  of  both  Jane's  feet  in  the  soft  loam.  Di- 
rectly over  these,  upon  a  willow  branch,  hung  a 
small  shell  comb— evidently  placed  there  as  a  signal 
for  him.  Beside  her  footprints  were  those  of  two 
savages,  who  had  sought  her,  and  dragged  her 
roughly  back  to  the  halting  point.  Edgar  noted 
these  things  with  the  coolness,  but  also  with  the 
fierceness  of  the  ranger;  and— grasping  his  rifle 
tighter  in  his  hand — walked  back  to  his  companion. 
"  They  must  have  halted  here  two  or  three  hours," 
said  the  latter. 

"  They  think  they  outwitted  us,  and  are  safe,"  re- 
plied Edgar.  "  But  they  cannot  be  more  than  three 
hours  ahead  of  us,  and  I  think  we  may  overhaul 
them  to-night." 

" They  are  twenty  to  two,"  said  White.  "We 
must  wait  for  the  men." 

"  We  can  cross  the  river,"  Edgar  answered,  "  and 
ride  on  as  long  as  we  have  light.  By  that  time  we 
can  see  which  direction  the  Indians  have  taken ;  you 
can  then  return  here  and  hasten  up  the  men,  who 
must  reach  this  point  before  midnight." 

It  required  but  few  minutes  to  cross  the  river, 
which  at  this  season  is  always  low.  Upon  the  west- 
ern bank  the  trail  was  still  more  apparent  than  upon 
the  eastern.  Here,  also,  there  had  been  a  halt, 
though  not  so  long.  "  Three  hours  of  daylight, 
now,"  thought  Edgar,  "and  we  should  overhaul 
them:"  he  forgot  that  his  force  was  but  one  to  ten 
— that  he  was  more  than  a  htmdred  miles  from  any 
settlement,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  where  he 
could  meet  none  but  enemies.  Nor  would  the  re- 
flection have  dbturbed  him,  had  it  occurred.  He 
saw  but  one  image — the  helpless  captive  in  the  hands 
of  his  most  hated  foes ;  and,  cool  and  considerate  as 
he  usually  wus,  he  wooid  not  hare  hesitated  to  en- 
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counter  the  whole  band,  with  his  single  strong  arm. 
Fortunately,  perhaps,  no  such  opportunity  seemed 
likely  to  be  offered  him ;  for,  after  winding  about  for 
a  few  miles  among  tbe  bluffs^  the  trail  ascended  the 
ridge  which  divides  the  two  rivers,  and  here  turning 
again  toward  the  north,  the  fugitives  had  evidently 
increased  their  speed.  Tlie  long  twilight,  too,  was 
deepening  into  night,  and  the  fear  of  again  gomg 
astray  would  compel  a  halt,  so  soon  as  the  tracks  be- 
came invisible. 

They  followed,  however,  with  all  practicable 
speed,  for  an  hour  longer — dismoimting  at  every 
offshoot  from  the  main  ridge,  to  ascertain  their 
direction ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  it  was  no 
longer  safe  to  proceed,  and  Edgar  reluctantly  drew 
up, 

"  You  had  better  return  to  the  river  now.  White," 
said  he,  "  and  bring  the  men  up  as  fast  as  psssible. 
I  will  expect  you  before  daybreak." 

*<  If  they  do  not  come  up,  I  '11  return  myself,"  said 
White;  and,  turning  about,  he  rode  away  to  the 
south. 

The  hardy  ranger  was  now  left  alone,  in  the  midst 
of  the  wilderness.  Night  had  closed  in,  moonless — 
and  the  stars  twinkled  but  faintly  down  through  the 
woods.  The  wind— as  is  usual  in  this  country — ^had 
subsided  toward  evening,  and  sunset  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  dead  calm.  When  the  footsteps  of 
White's  borse  died  away  in  the  distance,  the  silence 
of  the  grave  added  depth  and  awe  to  the  solitude. 
Not  a  branch  waved— scarcely  a  leaf  stirred;  and 
even  tbe  trickling  of  a  little  spring,  in  a  ravine 
near  him,  only  served  to  make  the  stillness  audi- 
ble*-^as  a  glimmering  light  but  renders  darkness 
visible. 

£k]gar  dismoimted,  and  led  his  tired  horse  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound ;  and,  having  allowed  him  to 
drink,  divested  him  of  his  harness,  and  picketed  him 
GO  a  slope  of  green  grass  near  the  spring.  His  own 
thirst  satisfied,  he  then  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree ;  and,  drawing  his  blanket  up  over  him,  en- 
deavored to  sleep.  The  stillness  was  broken  only 
by  his  horse,  eagerly  cropping  the  sweet  grass ;  and 
the  monotony  of  the  dripping  fountain,  combined 
with  his  fatigue,  soon  brought  on  that  half-dreamy 
state  which  precedes  oblivion.  Indeed,  his  head 
was  thrown  back  against  the  tree,  and  his  eyes  were 
closed,  when  he  suddenly  sprung  to  his  feet,  and 
standing  as  motionless  as  the  trees  about  him,  as- 
sumed the  attitude  of  profound  listening. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CAPTIVE  FREB. 

The  neigh  of  a  horse,  faint  and  distant,  but  unmis- 
takable, had  come  floating  up  the  ravine  upon  the 
atiU  night  air.  And  though,  aAer  waiting  many 
minutes,  it  was  not  repeated,  it  had  been  so  distinct 
as  to  exclude  all  doubt. 

*'  It  must  have  come  up  the  hollow,"  he  muttered, 
"from  any  other  direction  1  could  never  have 
heard  it." 

And,  without  hesitating  for  a  moment,  be  prepared 


to  go  in  the  direction  indicated.  Throwing  his 
blanket  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  he  grasped  his  nfle, 
poured  fresh  powder  into  the  pan,  lest  the  night  air 
might  have  affected  the  priming,  and  then,  drawing 
his  belt  around  so  as  to  bring  his  knife  conveoieDt  to 
his  hand,  he  set  out  cautiously  down  the  ravine— ooe 
man  in  pursuit  of  more  than  twenty  ! 

Cautiously  and  slowly  he  proceeded  down  the  bed 
of  the  ravine — gradually  descending  toward  the 
lower  level  of  the  river  bottom  ?  He  was  guided 
wholly  by  the  little  rivulet  which  tinkled  quietly 
along  his  path — ^for  the  dim  starlight  could  not  pene- 
trate the  depth  in  which  he  walked ;  and  his  progress 
was  consequently  very  slow.  The  way  was  wind- 
ing, too,  and  seemed  almost  to  run  parallel  with  the 
river  ;*  and  its  channel  grew  deeper  and  more  broken. 
Other  streams  came  flowing  in  on  either  hand,  and 
at  every  moment  he  was  compelled  to  halt  and  grope 
his  way  across  the  gorges.  Large  trees  stood  ob- 
stinately in  his  path ;  and  roots  and  briars,  vines  and 
thickets,  impeded  his  advance.  But  patient  perse- 
verance, strengthened  by  the  hope  of  rescuing  the 
captive,  still  carried  him  forward  over  every  ob- 
stacle. 

More  than  an  hour  had  been  spent  thos,  and  he 
had  begun  to  listen  more  attentively,  and,  if  possible, 
watch  more  closely  for  signs  of  his  enemies.  He 
halted  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  ravine,  which  furnished 
a  channel  for  another  small  stream ;  and,  before  Ma- 
turing down  into  its  bed,  stooped  nearly  to  the  ground. 
and  remained  for  many  minutes  profoundly  listening 
to  every  sound.  The  stillness  of  night  was  quite  un- 
broken ;  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  beginning  tbe 
descent,  when  his  eye  caught  the  flash,  as  of  faint 
lightning,  playing  briefly  upon  the  leaves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine !  It  was  gone  in  a  moment ;  and 
his  first  impulse  was  to  look  up  through  tbe  tree-top* 
at  the  sky.  But  the  stars  were  shining  serenely- 
there  was  not  the  slightest  cloud  in  the  heavens. 
He  watched  for  a  long  time  for  its  reappearance- 
but  tbe  darkness  remained  as  deep  as  before.  It 
might  have  been  a  fire-fly ;  yet  it  was  strange  that  ;t 
was  not  repeated  ;  and  it  had  been,  not  so  much  a 
light,  as  a  flicker,  like  the  blaze  of  thin  fuel,  and  it 
had  died  out  gradually,  not  suddenly  disappeared. 
While  he  stood  irresolute,  reflecting  upon  the  singu- 
larity of  the  appearance,  an  imperfect  sound,  as  n 
very  distant  thunder,  seemed  to  float  along  the  earth 
and  die  away  at  his  feet.  He  placed  his  ear  to  the 
ground,  and  again  listened.  The  stamping  ofnn- 
merous  horses  became  plainly  audible— and  iher 
could  be  but  a  short  distance  from'  him.  To  his 
practiced  ear  the  sound  was  familiar  enough—and  he 
had  no  difliculty  in  determining  its  locality. 

He  at  once  rose  to  his  feet  and  again  examined  ha 
arms.  Moving  cautiously  and  slowly,  he  then  de- 
scended tbe  bank  until  he  reached  the  bottdm  of  tb« 
ravine.    Turning  to  the  right,  he  glided  silently  wd 


stealthily  along  its  bed  for  two  or  three 


hundred 


yards,  when,  on  coming  to  a  bend  where  lbe^o"y 
soil  had  resisted  the  action  of  the  elements,  hisj^ 
gress  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  stream  of  m 
#  Mistiasippi. 
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which  shone  from  beyond  the  projectioni  and  cast 
deep  ahadoWB  upon  the  opposite  bank.  The  fire 
from  which  it  came  was  evidently  built  within  the 
ravine  for  concealment — ^for  it  was  only  from  above 
that  it  coold  become  visible  at  any  considerable 
distance. 

To  approach  nearer  in  this  direction  would  not  be 
prudent— for,  by  the  shadows  on  the  bank,  Edgar 
could  see  that  at  least  twenty  horses  were  picketed 
just  beyond  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge ;  and  a  snort 
from  one  of  these  might  attract  attention.  He  had 
DO  fear  ot  other  sentinels;  he  well  understood  the 
Indian  practice  of  posting  none ;  for,  apparently  so 
negligent  are  these  most  vigilant  of  all  warriors,  that 
even  in  their  incursions,  when  they  are  constantly 
liable  to  attack,  every  man  lies  down  to  sleep,  trust- 
ing solely  to  concealment  and  their  Manitous  for 
protection. 

The  ranger  therefore  slowly  retreated  a  few 
paces,  and  then  silently  climbed  the  bank  upon  the 
left.  From  this  point  he  could  see  no  light ;  but> 
upon  adranciog  along  the  ridge,  a  little  nearer  than 
he  had  ventured  below,  he  gained*  a  view,  not  only 
ofibelightf  but  also  of  the  fire,  and  the  formidable 
group  around  it ! 

More  than  a  score  of  swarthy  Indians,  all  in  their 
war-paint  and  grotesque  ornaments,  and  each  with 
his  gim  and  tomahawk  beside  him,  sat  smoking,  one 
after  the  other,  in  a  circle  about  the  fire !  A  little 
without  the  liixe  the  excited  captain  could  indistinctly 
see  the  shape  of  something  white ;  and,  as  his  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  th^  light,  all  doubt  vanished 
—it  was  the  Captive  Bride,  seated  apart  from  her 
captors,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  Could 
she  have  known  whose  eyes  were  at  that  moment 
RtrainiDg  their  gaze  upon  her,  how  different  must 
have  been  her  emotions. 

Edgar  grasped  his  rifie  and  knife  with  a  fierce 
energy,  which  threatened  the  suicide  of  an  imme- 
diate attack.  But  he  soon  recovered  his  calnmess, 
md  flet  coolly  about  making  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  position,  and  calculating  the  chances  of  a 
lescoe. 

The  place  had  been  well  chosen  for  concealment. 
It  was  a  circular  area,  inclosed  on  all  sides,  except 
the  southern,  by  the  broken  and  rain- washed  ridges, 
and  not  more  than  an  acre  in  extent.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  sort  of  basin  among  the  hills ;  and  it  was  the  vo- 
lume of  water,  collected  here  into  one  stream,  thai 
bad  cut  out  the  ravine  along  which  Edgar  was 
advancing.  It  was  dry  now,  however,  and  the 
graM,  which  in  this  country  everywhere  follows  the 
rains  of  spring,  was  growing  luxuriantly  beneath  the 
shelter  of  large  oak  and  hickory  trees. 

Of  these  there  was  a  little  clump  or  grove  in  the 
northern  arm  of  the  area;  and  it  was  just  within  the 
edge  of  this  that  the  fire  was  kindled.  From  that 
side  an  experienced  scout  might  have  approached 
within  a  few  paces  unobserved;  but  what  could  one 
man  do  against  twenty  ?  All  that  he  could  now  effect, 
Edgar  thought,  was  to  watch  the  movements  of  his 
enemies,  and  take  advantage  of  whatever  opportunity 
might  offer ;  or,  ii  none  should  present  itself,  as  was 


most  probable,  patiently  to  await  the  arrival  of  his 
men. 

And  now  a  harassing  reflection  occurred :  What 
if  White  should  not  meet  themr,  or  they  should  miss 
the  way?  He  would  lose  the  benefit  of  all  the  dili- 
gence he  had  used,  and  having  success  and  rescue 
almost  within  his  grasp,  would  have  the  misfortune  to 
see  them  glide  out  of  his  power !  Here,  within  a  few 
rods  of  him— buried,  perhaps,  in  thought  of  him— sat 
the  captive,  snatched  almost  literally  from  his  side, 
at  the  altar ;  and,  though  she  might  have  heard  his 
voice,  he  dared  not  raise  it— though  he  might  reach 
her  side  in  one  minute,  he  dared  not  advance !  His 
rifie  might  do  him  service ;  for,  even  at  that  distance, 
his  unerring  skill  would  have  disabled  an  enemy  at 
every  shot ;  but  he  knew  that,  at  the  first  discharge, 
the  pursued  would  become  pursuers,  and  all  chance 
of  a  rescue  would  be  at  an  end !  He  was  sure,  be- 
sides, that  the  first  motion  of  the  savages  upon  an 
attack  would  be  the  murder  of  their  prisoner ;  and, 
brave  as  he  was,  he  shuddered,  and  shrank  from  the 
thought. 

While  he  stood  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  harassed 
by  these  reflections,  a  sudden  movement  took  place 
in  the  circle  of  savages.  One,  who  seemed  the 
chief,  rose  to  his  fiict,  and  the  council  broke  up.  The 
warrior  turned  toward  the  captive,  and,  taking  a 
large  blanket  from  the  ground,  spread  it  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree,  and  beckoned  her  to  take  it.  He  did  this 
with  so  much  more  courtesy  than  was  usually  dis- 
played by  Indians  to  their  female  prisoners,  that 
Edgar's  blood  tingled  to  the  very  ends  of  his  fingers. 

"  The  redskin  dog  designs  her  for  his  wife  !*'  he 
muttered;  <'  but  he  shall  die  first,  if  I  lose  my  scalp!" 

Jane  rose  quietly  from  her  seat,  and,  wrapping  the 
blanket  about  her,  lay  down  upon  the  ground.  The 
chief  and  two  other  warriors  then  placed  themselves 
near  her,  to  prevent  escape ;  the  remainder  of  the 
party  spread  their  blankets  around  the  fire;  and, 
within  a  few  minutes,  all  was  as  still  within  the  faintly 
lighted  space,  as  if  not  a  living  being  breathed  be- 
tween the  rivers.  The  fire  gradually  burnt  down  to 
a  bed  of  coals ;  as  the  flame  went  out  the  shadows 
crept  closer  and  closer  to  the  dusky  group ;  and  so 
still  was  the  night  that,  on  stealing  a  little  nearer, 
Edgar  could  plainly  hear  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 
tired  sleepers. 

Still  nearer  and  nearer  he  slowly  crept,  though 
with  no  definite  design  or  plan  of  action.  The  bride 
who  had  been  snatched  almost  from  his  arms,  was 
within  that  circle — and  this  gave  it  a  fascination  not 
to  be  resisted.  He  was  now  upon  the  bank,  which 
sloped  gently  down  to  the  level  of  the  bivonae;  and 
here  a  narrow,  sandy  path  wound  round  the  jutting  ' 
points,  and  led  directly  toward  the  smouldering  fire. 
Almost  without  an  efibrt  of  the  will— drawn  by  the 
charm  of  her  presence^he  stepped  upon  the  noise- 
less sand.  He  commenced  the  descent — issued  from 
the  shadow  of  a  little  ridge — ^was,  for  a  moment,  in 
full  view  of  the  whole  party— passed  on  again  into 
the  shadows,  and  stood  within  twenty  feet  of  the 
object  of  his  search. 

The  light  from  the  dying  fire  played  fitfully  upon 
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Jane's  face,  and  a  amile,  serene  as  in  her  hairiest 
nioments,  gave  meaning  to  the  flitting  sbadoiars. 
IBeeide  her,  motionless  as  fallen  statues,  lay  the  stem, 
impassive  forms  of  her  captors ;  but  Edgar  knew  too 
well  that,  rigid  as  they  seemed,  profoundly  as  they 
slept,  the  slightest  noise  would  rouse  them  to  a  dan- 
gerous vigilance.  Three  of  them  lay  between  her 
and  him — and  two  were  near  enough  to  grasp  her, 
should  she  rise.  But  he  gazed  upon  her  face  once 
more,  beautiful  in  the  holy  calm  of  sleep-^as  tranquil 
as  a  summer  sky.  The  impulse  which  had  led  him 
thus  almost  within  arm's  length  of  her,  slowly  shaped 
itself  into  a  purpose— the  vague  attraction  settled 
into  c(mscious  resolution. 

He  began  to  move  cautiously  to  the  left,  around  the 
sleeping  circle,  within  the  deeper  shadows  of  the 
grove,  from  tree  to  tree,  toward  that  beneath  which 
Jane  was  slumbering.  Nearer,  step  by  step,  and 
silently  as  the  closing  in  of  night,  he  approached  like 
a  shadow.  He  was  now  within  the  influence  of  Ihe 
light,  and  but  one  tree  stood  between  him  and  that 
which  he  was  endeavoring  to  reach.  A  breathless 
pause,  during  which  he  gazed  upon  the  form  of  every 
sleeper— -they  were  apparently  as  unconscious,  as  if 
each  had  been  a  corpse.  And  yet,  how  fearful  was 
the  risk  at  every  step.  The  slightest  rustle  of  a 
bush,  the  breaking  of  a  twig,  even  the  grating  of  his 
feet  upon  the  gravel,  might  awake  his  enemies — and 
then  farewell  all  hope  of  rescue ! 
J  But  his  was  not  a  nature  to  shrink  from  danger. 
Cautiously  drawing  the  ramrod  from  his  rifle,  he  took 
the  irrevocable  step.  SwilUy,  but  silently,  he  glided 
from  one  tree  to  the  other.  Within  four  feet  of  him 
lay  Jane,  in  profound  and  tranquil  sleep,  her  head 
resting  upon  her  arm,  and  one  hand  extended  toward 
him ;  while  on  each  side  of  her,  but  still  nearer  than 
he,  her  captors  were  ready  to  awake  at  the  first 
movement. 

But  again  he  resolved  to  take  the  risk,  and  stretch- 
ing forth  the  ramrod,  gently  touched  her  open  hand. 
She  did  not  move — ^he  touched  it  again— and  she 
slightly  drew  it  away.  Once  more— «he  opened  her 
eyes,  and  gazed  upon  the  sleeping  Indian  before  her 
— ^fortunately,  without  disturbing  him.  He  passed 
the  rod  slowly  before  her  face ;  she  turned  her  head, 
and  was  about  to  speak,  when  he  showed  himself  for 
an  instant,  and  pressed  his  finger  to  his  lips.  She 
was  silent,  though  breathless  with  excitement.  But 
the  nerves  of  a  true  frontier  girl  were  not  easily 
shaken ;  and  Jane  saw  at  once  that  her  lover's  safety, 
as  well  as  her  own  liberty,  depended  upon  her  self- 
command.  Obeying  a  sign  from  h  im,  she  commenced 
slowly  and  cautiously,  though  with  trembling  hands, 
to  unfold  the  blanket  which  protected,  but  also  im- 
peded her.  Ajb  fold  aAer  fold  fell  gradually  ofi*,  her 
heart  beat  with  a  wilder  and  stronger  pulsation ;  and 
when,  finally,  she  found  herself  free,  she  could 
scarcely  forbear  springing  to  her  feet,  and  rushing 
into  Edgar's  arms.  By  a  great  eflfort  she  restrained 
herself,  and  cautiously  rose  to  her  feet. 

Full  fifteen  minutes— an  age  at  such  a  time — had 
passed  since  Edgar  approached  the  tree.  But  the 
suspense  was  amply  compensated,  when,  without  the 


least  noise,  he  saw  her,  by  his  direction,  gain  the 
shadow  of  the  first  tree.  He  lingered  still  to  see  that 
she  was  unobserved,  and  then  one  moment  brooght 
him  to  her  side,  and  joined  their  lips  in  a  kiss  as  in* 
tense  as  was  the  danger  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. 

Yel  be  dared  not  speak,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  The  savages  might  discover  the  escape  at 
any  moment,  and  their  last  chance  would  be  gone. 
He  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  walkingly  swifllr, 
though  cautiously,  began  to  retrace  his  steps  throu|rh 
the  wood.  •  Five  minutes  brought  them  to  the  head 
of  the  ravine,  and  here  he  should  turn  to  the  left,  if 
he  wished  to  regain  the  path  by  which  he  hod  ap- 
proached. But  by  this  course,  he  must  take  a  wide 
circuit  to  avoid  the  Indian  encampment—and  every 
moment  was  precious.  Turning,  therefore,  to  the 
right  instead,  he  led  her,  as  rapidly  as  she  could 
walk,  in  the  direction,  as  he  supposed,  of  the  dividing 
ridge,  along  which  he  had  traveled  in  the  evening. 
His  observation  of  localities  was  usually  so  accurate, 
that  there  seemed  no  danger  of  missing  the  way. 
But  he  had  been  so  much  absorbed  in  the  ^^oach 
to  the  bivouacy  that  he  had  not  noted  the  windings  of 
the  ravine,  or  even  the  points  of  the  compass ;  and 
his  surprise  was  very  great  on  finding,  aAer  an  hoar 
spent  in  pushing  forward,  that  he  was  apparently  as 
far  as  ever  from  the  ridge. 

It  was  long  past  midnight,  and  but  a  short  time 
could  elapse  before  the  prisoner's  escape  must  be 
discovered.  It  was  vitally  necessary  that  he  should 
recross  the  river  before  sunrise;  and  yet,  without  his 
horse,  this  was  impossible.  Jane  expressed  con- 
fidence in  her  ability  to  walk  even  much  farther ;  but 
the  speed  of  even  so  active  a  walker  as  she  was  ht 
from  sufficient  for  escape.  Edgar  grew  silent  and 
anxious,  though  the  cheerfulness  of  his  companion  at 
another  time  would  have  drawn  many  a  smile  from 
the  gloom  of  his  face. 

*<We  can  only  push  forward,  John,"  said  she; 
"  an  enterprise  so  successfully  begun  should  not  be 
given  up  in  despair." 

"  1  can  never  despair  so  long  as  you  are  with  me, 
Jane,"  he  replied;  "but  I  ought  to  tell  you  that, 
unless  I  can  find  my  horse,  our  capture  is  certain." 

«*  See,  then,  if  I  am  not  a  better  night-ranger  than 
Captain  John  Edgar,"  she  said ;  "I  hear  your  horse, 
now!" 

The  Ranger  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  ha 
warmly. 

"  I  shall  resign  in  your  favor,"  said  he.  "  I  should 
have  passed  without  hearing  him !" 

This  was  more  compliment  than  earnest ;  for,  as  be 
spoke,  a  low  nicker  from  the  bushes  directly  in  front, 
indicated  the  spot  where  his  horse  was  still  standing. 
The  faithful  animal  was  aware  of  his  master's  ap- 
proach. A  few  moments  sufficed  to  prepare  him  for 
retreat.  Edgar  doubled  his  blanket,  and  placed  it 
behind  the  saddle.  Lifting  Jane  to  this  impromptu 
pillion,  he  threw  himself  into  his  seat,  and  turned  his 
horse's  head  toward  home. 

*<  What  is  that !"  Jane  exclaimed. 

Floating  up  the  ravine  came  a  prolonged  wir- 
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whoop,  rioging  among  the  tre«9,  and  djring  away  in 
a  thonsand^echoes  along  the  ridges. 

"They  have  discovered  your  escape,"  Edgar 
said. 

He  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  regaining  the  divid- 
ing ridge,  set  off  at  a  swift  pace  toward  the  south. 
The  order  was  reversed—the  chased  were  now  the 
pursuers— and  speed  alone  could  decide  the  race. 
Edrar  rode  a  powerful  horse,  who  had  borne  him 
safely  through  many  a  fight  as  well  as  march ;  but  the 
double  \ireight  he  was  now  carrymg,  the  journey  he 
had  made,  and  the  efforts  still  expected  of  him,  for- 
bade the  idea  of  rapid  traveling.  Yet  the  bloodhounds 
were  upon  his  trick ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  day,  now 
scarcely  an  hour  distant,  Edgar  knew  that  they  would 
sweep  down  upon  him  like  the  wind.  Escape  seemed 
as  difficult  as  before  the  rescue. 

Yet  the  Ranger  was  not  cast  down,  and  the  strong- 
hearted  pioneer's  daughter  gave  little  thought  to 
danger.  As  in  all  women  of  her  class,  excitement 
only  evolved  her  energies;  and  she  talked  with  a 
sort  of  cheerful  elation,  as  if  the  peril  were  already 
passed,  and  home  once  more  regained.  Edgar  was 
far  from  being  so  much  at  his  ease ;  but  he  had  never 
known  fear,  and,  save  on  account  of  the  loved 
one,"  whose  arms  encircled  his  waist,  he  would 
rather  have  made  his  dispositions  for  battle  than  for 
fiigrht. 

His  only  hope  was  that  the  Indians  might  be  de- 
layed in  searching  the  woods  around  their  encamp- 
ment until  he  could  gain  a  sufficient  start ;  and  this 
hope  vanished  almost  as  soon  as  formed.  They 
had  scarcely  ridden  three  miles,  when  the  thun- 
der of  many  hoofs  came  rolling  down  the  ridge. 
The  enemy  were  in  full  chase,  scarcely  a  mile 
behind. 

"We  must  try  the  virtue  of  speed,"  said  Edgar ; 
dashing  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks,  he  sprang 
away  at  a  rate  which  gave  promise  of  soon  distanc- 
ing the  pursuers.  Their  footsteps  soon  died  away 
in  the  distance ;  and,  could  he  have  kept  up  the  pace 
at  which  he  started,  the  captain  hoped  he  might 
reach  the  Mver  before  being  overtaken.  But  at  the 
end  of  a  few  minutes,  he  was  forced  to  draw  his 
rein.  The  ridge  had  grown  so  narrow,  that  the 
ravines  on  either  hand  intersected  each  other,  and 
broke  it  into  steep  and  dangerous  gorges.  At  the 
first  of  these  his  horse  came  to  a  dead  halt,  and 
neither  voice  nor  spur  could  force  him  forward. 
Edgar  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  looking  over  the 
precipice,  shuddered  at  the  leap  he  had  been  endea- 
voring to  lake.  A  hollow,  whose  bottom  he  could 
not  see,  cut  directly  acrbss  his  path,  and  extended 
both  to  the  right  and  left,  farther  than  his  eye  could 
penetrate. 

"  They  are  coming,  John ! "  exclaimed  Jane,  spring- 
ing to  the  ground ;  and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  lead 
his  horse  a  few  yards  to  the  left,  when  twelve  or 
fiAeen  Indians  dashed  furiously  up,  and,  like  him, 
came  to  a  sudden  halt.  He  could  plainly  see  the 
dusky  outlines  of  their  forms,  riding  back  and  for- 
ward, searching  for  a  crossing.  He  drew  Jane, 
whose  white  dress  might  betray  them,  behind  a 


tree,  and  breathlessly  awaited  their  motions.  At-'a. 
word  from  the  chief  they  all  turned  directly  towar^^  -' 
him.  He  seized  Jane  by  the  arm,  and  dropping  his  ^ 
horse's  rein,  sprang  down  the  precipitous  bank.  A 
(earful  yell  from  the  pursuers  told  him  that  he 
was  seen;  and  a  rush  and  a  scramble,  regardless 
of  the  cnnnbling  bank,  brought  them  almost  upon 
him. 

"Run,  Jane!  Down  the  ravine — ^run!"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  bringing  his  rifle  up,  the  foremost 
warrior  fell  to  the  ground,  pierced  through  the  head. 
Another  yell,  more  fearful  than  the  first,  herdided  a 
wild  springupon  him.  But  the  ranger  was  more  agile 
than  any  savage ;  with  one  bound  he  gained  a  tree,  and 
before  they  had  recovered  from  their  confusion,  his 
rifle  was  reloaded.  Slowly  he  began  to  climb  the 
bank — ^but  his  first  movement  was  observed,  and 
again  they  rushed  toward  him.  He  turned  and  fired 
his  last  shot — another  savage  rolled  groaning  down 
the  bank.  But  the  odds  were  too  great.  His  enemies 
were  too  near  to  allow  his  again  charging  his  gun, 
and  an  attempt  to  retreat  up  the  steep  ascent  would 
be  instant  death.  He  gave  himself  up  for  lost — ^but, 
drawing  his  knife,  resolved  to  die  fighting  to  the 
last. 

The  click  of  a  rifle-lock  directly  behind  him  caught 
his  attention,  and  the  next  moment  a  volley  of  halls 
whistled  over  his  head.  A  rush  down  the  bank  im- 
mediately followed.  The  company  of  rangers,  led 
on  by  White,  had  arrived  in  time  to  save  their  capi 
tain.  The  savages,  taken  by  surprise,  were  unable 
to  make  a  stand ;  for  with  them,  as  among  all  undis- 
ciplined men,  a  panic  was  irremediable.  Edgar 
joined  his  men,  and  assumed  the  command,  pushing 
the  charge  directly  home  upon  the  confused  and 
scattered  party.  But  such  as  were  not  disabled  by 
wounds  sprang  actively  up  the  ascent,  and  gaining 
their  horses,  took  to  flight.  They  left  seven  of  their 
warriors,  among  whom  was  the  tall  chief,  lying  dead 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

Edgar  called  his  men  back  from  the  pursuit,  and 
mustered  them  within  the  gorge.  Not  one  of  them 
had  received  a  woiuid. 

"  We  are  all  safe,"  said  George  Fielding ;  "  but 
where  is  Jane  ?" 

"  Here  I  am,"  Jane  answered  from  the  ridge  above. 
Instead  of  flying  down  the  ravine,  as  Edgar  had 
directed,  she  had  climbed  the  bank  behind  him ;  and, 
unwilling  to  leave  him  in  peril  so  fearful,  had  deter- 
mined there  to  await  the  issue.  Had  she  been  armed, 
he  would  not  have  been  alone  in  the  fight. 

Day  had  dawned  on  the  conflict,  and  now  the 
shadows  of  the  forest  were  fast  melting  away.  Leav- 
ing their  enemies  to  be  recovered  by  their  com- 
panions, who  would  soon  return  for  them,  the  rangers 
remounted,  and  set  out  toward  home.  Edgar  lifted 
Jane  into  his  saddle,  and  with  little  difiiculty, 
catching  one  of  the  Indian  horses,  rode,  happy 
as  if  already  her  husband,  by  her  side.  On  the  morn* 
ing  of  the  third  day  they  once  more  reached  her 
father's  house,  where  the  rejoicings  at  her  rescue 
were  shared  by  the  reassembled  guests,  at  her  wed- 
ding with  the  Ranger-Captain. 
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I  HAD  heard  Bome  years  since,  whilst  yet  in 
Sweden  I  bad  listened  to  the  news,  as  one  listens  to 
some  beautiful,  half  incredible  story;  I  had  heard 
that  persons  of  talent,  rank  and  fortune,  had  united 
in  England  to  establish  a  Home  for  Aged  and  Poor 
Governesses,  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  a  bright  even- 
ing of  life,  free  from  anxiety.  I  had  also  read  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall's  charming  story,  "The  Aged  Gover- 
ness," and  wished  that  it  might  be  read  and  thought 
upon  by  many.  This  story,  written  solely  for  the 
promotion  of  this  good  object,  describes  one  of  the 
most  common  occurrences  of  life,  as  we  all  must 
acknowledge;  namely,  how  the  old  instructress, 
neglected  by  the  young  whom  she  has  brought  uj), 
often  as  a  second  mother — how  they,  not  from  bad- 
ness of  heart,  not  from  premeditated  neglect,  merely 
from  common  thoughtlessness — Cleave  her  to  her  fate, 
after  her  long,  laborious  career  in  the  family  when 
they  had  need  of  her,  and  out  of  the  family  when 
they  need  her  no  longer — left  alone,  to  live  or  to  die, 
utterly  forsaken. 

This  story  had  caused  me  to  think  the  undertaking 
must  succeed ;  it  is  an  affair  of  humanity,  and  its  ad- 
vocate knows  how  to  touch  the  heart. 

I  heard  in  America  that  the  work  had  been  accom- 
plished ;  the  Asylum  for  Aged  Governesses  had  been 
creeled,  and  I  set  my  heart  upon  visiting  it  during 
my  visit  to  London. 

Nothing  more  was  needed  than  that  I  should  men- 
tion my  wishes  to  my  friends  in  London.  One  of 
the  most  cfiective  promoters  of  the  good  institution, 
the  excellent  and  cheerful  Mrs.  Laing,  conducted 
me  thither. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon.  It  was  pleasant  to 
drive  with  that  agreeable  and  kind  woman,  in  an 
open  carriage,  away  from  the  crowded,  noisy  Lon- 
don into  the  pleasant  suburb  of  Kentish  Town, 
where  the  green  fields  shone  in  the  sun,  and  trees 
and  flowers  nodded  in  the  wind ;  it  was  pleasant  to 
listen  all  this  time  to  Mrs.  Laing,  who  told  me  how 
that,  ever  since  her  earliest  youth,  she  had  wished 
above  every  thing  to  be  able  some  time  to  be  of  use 
to  the  distressed  of  her  own  sex,  whose  smoother 
path  of  life  she  herself  was  b^inning  to  tread;  and 
of  the  happiness  which  she  now  experienced,  in  find- 
ing herself  in  a  position  to  accomplish  the  warm 
wishes  of  her  youthful  years.  Beautiful  and  cheer- 
ing is  the  sun  I  But  still  more  beautiful  and  cheering 
is  the  sun  of  human  kindness  in  a  human  eye ! 

The  carriage  drew  up  at  a  pair  of  iron  gates. 
Within  these,  upon  an  open  space  and  with  a  free 
look-out,  stood  a  large,  splendid  house,  built  of  gray 


stone,  in  the  beautiful  antique  style.  This  was  ik 
Asylum  of  the  Aged  Governesses,  tbeir  last  calm 
haven  and  home  on  earth.  The  building  had  beea 
completed  only  in  June  1849,  and  was  calculated  to 
receive  twenty-two  inmates.  Kooms  for  more  may 
yet  be  added.  We  passed  through  the  garden,  which, 
however,  consisted  principally  of  beautiful  grass- 
plats  and  beds  of  flowers,  shrubs  and  newly  pUoied 
trees.  Some  of  the  old  ladies  were  walking  here,  in 
the  bright  light  of  the  setting  autumnal  sun,  and 
tending  the  flowers.  We  entered  the  house.  The 
steps,  the  doors,  all,  from  foundation  to  roof-tree, 
were  built  as  if  for  a  thousand  years*  duration,  beau- 
tifully and  excellently — ^the  sterling  En^ish  spirit 
breathed  throughout  it. 

In  the  large  common  drawing-room,  adorned  with 
pictures,  book-cases,  and  all  those  various  thin^^ 
which  constitute  the  peculiar  little  world  of  a  beauti- 
ful room  intended  for  social  enjoy^ment,  sat  two  of 
the  old  ladies  at  their  work.  Mrs.  Laing  was  re- 
ceived by  all  as  one  receives  a  messenger  of  jor. 
The  old  ladies  evidently  regarded  her  as  one  of  their 
best  friends.  They  were  anxious  to  prove  to  her  that 
they  were  well  and  full  of  the  energy  of  life.  For 
she  had  made  fhem  understand  that  no  greater  trouble 
could  happen  to  her  than  that  they  should  ilie ;  that 
she  wished  them  all  to  live  and  be  happy  here,  the 
longer  the  better. 

A  little,  cheerful,  bright  old  lady,  more  than 
seventy  years  of  age,  but  very  lively,  and  as  ajile 
almost  as  a  young  girl,  went  with  me  through  all  the 
diflTerent  rooms.  They  were  all  exactly  alike  as  to 
arrangement,  had  the  same  kind  of  furniture;  carpets 
and  all  comforts  equally  alike.  My  little  conductress 
was  quite  alive  to  all  this,  and  showed  n^  with  how 
much  thought  every  thing  had  been  arranged  for 
their  convenience,  how  easily  the  boonet-boxcs 
under  the  tables  were  drawn  out,  how  accurately 
and  noiselessly  the  doors  closed,  because  the  edges 
were  lined  with  listing ;  how  every  thing  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  might  find  life  easy  and  agrecaUe. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  sat  an  old  lady,  who  was  an  in- 
valid, and  was  no  longer  able  to  walk  out.  She  sat 
in  her  comfortable  easy-chair,  the  dim  eyes,  which 
shone  like  feeble  lights  in  the  still  handsome  counte- 
nance, gazed  out  from  a  window  which  commanded 
a  lovely  view  over  the  distant  green,  church-crowned 
heights,  behind  which  the  sun  was  now  sinking  in 
the  calm  splendor  ol  autumn,  illuminating  the  room 
where  the  old  lady  sat.  Her  voice  was  weak,  so 
were  evidently  the  powers  of  life;  the  lamp  was 
about  to  be  extinguished.  But  within,  as  well  as 
without,  all  seemed  to  be  peaceful  and  bright  as  re- 
garded her.  Freed  from  the  gnawing  anxieties  of 
providing  for  the  day,  protected  from  cold  rooms, 
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shorUiess  of  food,  from  a  desolate  homei  she  may 
DOW  calmly  await  the  night,  sinkiog  quietly ;  li]ce 
the  Slaking  sun,  which  glanced  into  her  chamber 
kindly,  like  the  loving  eye  of  a  friend. 

That  aged  governess,  and  all  the  aged  ones  there ! 
my  heart  throbs  warmly  at  the  thought  of  them,  and 
of  their  asylum. 

It  is  in  institutions  of  this  kind  that  one  sees  the 
heart  in  a  nation.  Here  the  question  was  not  about 
any  "dangerous  classes,"  whom  society  must  take 
in  hand  in  order  to  secure  its  own  safety.  Here  the 
question  was  about  a  class,  the  least  dangerous  of  all, 
the  most  defenseless  within  the  range  of  society — 
about  solitary  women,  who,  aAer  a  life  of  toil  and 
self-denial  in  the  service  of  the  young  generation,  go 
forth  into  silence,  no  one  knows  where,  and  hide  an 
existence  which  they  almost  feel  to  be  supernume- 
rary, to  be  a  burden--go  forth,  often,  like'  the  sick 
bird,  which  seeks  out  a  gloomy  solitude  of  the  wood 
in  which  to  die. 

The  aged  governess  I  How  hard  is  frequently  her 
lot !  How  thankless  is  society  for  her  labor,  how 
indiflerent  toward  her  fate,  how  unsparing  toward 
her  faults— &ults  which  arise  precisely  from  the  dis- 
proportion in  her  fate,  which  demands  from  the 
teacher  all  a  mother's  qualities  and  self-denial,  with- 
out giving  her  in  return  any  of  the  mother's  recom- 
pense, the  esteem  of  society,  the  gratitude  of  the 
child,  or  even  a  home. 

During  the  several  years'  labor  which  noble-minded 
men  and  women  in  England  have  given  to  searching 
out  and  alleviating  the  silent  misery  which  prevailed 
in  this  class  o(  society,  it  has  been  proved  that  there 
is  no  class  more  deserving  of  esteem  and  attention ; 
that  no  women  better  deserve  the  Aid  and  esteem  of 
society  than  the  aged  governesses. 

Out  of  seven  thousand  teachers  (it  is  estimated 
that  the  number  of  governesses  in  England  amounts 
to  about  fifteen  thousand)  who  during  this  timd  had 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee  of  Direction 
which  had  been  organized  for  their  aid,  several  were 
found  in  lunatic  asylums,  but  none  in  pris<g|is.  Many 
were  without  means  of  support  in  their  old  age, 
because  they  had  maintained  aged  parents  with  the 
wages  of  their  labor,  assisted  young  brothers  and 
sisters,  or  had  brought  up  orphan  nephews  or  nieces. 
Too  many  in  consequence  of  their  labor  had  weak 
sigbt,  or  were  suffering  from  severe  nervous  com- 
plaints, of  all  suffering  the  worst. 

Since  the  public  attention  in  England  has  been  so 
much  directed  to  the  responsible  vocation  of  the 
govemess,  to  her  difficult  position,  and  her  unpro- 
vided-for  old  age;  the  public  endeavor  has  increased 
with  every  succeeding  year  to  elevate  and  improve 
the  condition  of  the  governess.  Academies  have 
been  established  for  the  education  of  young  persons ; 
loQual  pensions  have  been  established  for  the  old 
uid  needy ;  the  crowning  flower  of  this  beautiful 
growth  of  human  love  and  gratitude  being  the 
Home  for  the  Aged  Governesses,  the  asylum  in 
which  I  now  found  myself,  and  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  leave  it  difficult  to  imagine  one  more 
perfect. 


Among  the  earliest  promoters  of  this  institution  I 
found  the  names  of— men.  Men  had  been  the  earliest 
friends  and  protectors  of  the  old,  solitary  ladies !  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Thackeray,  John  Hatchard, 
(who  lately  closed  a  life  full  of  good  works)  had  long, 
both  by  word  and  deed,  labored  to  improve  the  fate 
of  these  lonely  beings.  These  good  men,  in  connec- 
tion with  noble-minded  ladies,  such  as  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall  and  Mrs.  Laing,  had  carried  through  this  beau- 
tiful undertaking,  and  hence  this  final  home  for  the 
aged  governess. 

Since  then  have  the  subscriptions  for  the  support 
of  aged  governesses  been  so  numerous,  and  so  con- 
siderable in  amount,  that  now  a  better  future  may  be 
anticipated  with  certainty. 

A  payment  of  five  hundred  pounds  entitles  to  no- 
minate a  lady  to  the  asylum.  And  with  all  the  con- 
veniences and  even  luxuries  of  the  establishment,  all 
has  been  so  well  calculated  that  the  cost  of  each 
inmate's  support  is  remarkably  small.  A  physician 
and  medicine  are  also  provided  by  the  institution. 

One  agreeable  thing  for  the  old  ladies  seemed  to 
me,  that  they  were  permitted  to  have  their  friends 
and  acquaintance  to  tea,  on  the  payment  of  a  mere 
trifle  for  each  guest. 

I  saw,  finally,  in  the  handsome,  light  dining-room, 
the  greater  number  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  as- 
sembled. There,  seated  at  the  piano,  I  played  to 
them  Swedish  ballads  and  dances,  and  afterward  cor- 
dially shook  hands  with  the  kind  old  ladies,  recom- 
mending them  to  follow  Mrs.  Laing's  advice,  to  live 
long  and  remain  well ;  they  must  take  care  and  not 
die ;  they  must  take  care  and  not  grieve  the  good 
lady !  They  laughed,  and  seemed  especially  willing 
to  attend  to  my  admonition. 

Why  should  they  not  ?  Every  thing  which  makes 
old  age  bright— yes,  perhaps,  which  makes  it  the 
most  cheerful  portion  of  a  woman's  life — quietness, 
a  secure  future,  all  the  amenities  of  daily  life,  so- 
ciety, retirement,  the  kindest  care,  the  most  faithful 
guardianship,  every  thing  which  at  their  age  might 
reasonably  be  desired,  all  this  is  theirs.  With  a 
joyful  heart  I  lefl  this  institution,  over  which  the 
most  splendid  autumnal  sun  seemed  to  cast  its  bless- 
ing, and  drove  with  Mrs.  Laing  to  the  home  of  the 
younger  governesses,  which  also,  I  was  desirous  of 
visiting.  This  institution — ^under  the  same  direction 
as  the  former,  is  designed  as  a  shelter  and  home  for 
young  ladies  who  come  to  London  in  search  of  situa- 
tions as  governesses ;  is  intended  to  be  self-support- 
ing through  the  payments  of  the  parties  whom  it 
receives,  as  well  as  that  it  shall  afford  them  all  pos- 
sible comforts  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible.  Not  far 
from  this  institution,  which  is  calculated  to  receive 
somewhat  above  twenty  young  ladies,  is  Quetn^s 
Collegtt  a  newly  established  academical  institution, 
which  enables  young  women  to  study  and  graduate 
in  the  same  way  as  young  men ;  and  to  advance  as 
far  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  their  natural 
powers  will  admit  of.  The  formation  of  a  skillful 
class  of  teachers,  of  which  it  is  said  there  is  a  great 
want  in  England,  is  the  highest  object  of  this  col- 
lege, which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Government 
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and  the  Established  Chnreh.*  *<  The  Ladies'  Col- 
legpe,"  situated  at  no  great  distance,  is  an  academy  of 
the  same  class,  founded  by  dissenters  from  the  Es- 
tablished Chmtsh.  Both  institutions  are  promising 
beginnings  in  a  path,  in  which  the  youngest  of  earth's 
nations,  the  United  States,  has  gone  far  in  advance 
of  the  mother  country,  and  of  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope; namely,  in  its  superior  means  for  the  intellec- 
tual development  of  woman. 

Having  long  since  become  clear  in  my  own  mind 
as  to  the  importance  of  this  intellectual  development, 
not  merely  for  women  themselves,  but  even  for  men, 
for  the  whole  rising  generation ;  I  had  inquired  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  America,  what  was  being 
done  for  women  ?  There  was  only  very  little  to  tell 
me  of  in  England ;  they  had,  however,  in  London, 
the  Asylum  for  Aged  Governesses,  (and  a  more  beau- 
tiful institution  cannot  be  exhibited  in  any  land,)  the 
Home  for  Young  Governesses,  the  two  Female 
Colleges,  together  with  "The  Government  School 
of  Design  for  Females."  I  had  already  noticed  this 
inscription  upon  the  door-posts  of  a  house  in  the 
Strand,  directly  opposite  to  where  I  had  my  own 
excellent  lodgings.  I  was  very  anxious  to  visit  the 
Female  School  of  Design  in  this  great,  magnificent 
London,  the  school  which  bore  the  grand  appellation 
of  "  The  Government  School  of  Design  for  Women." 
It  must  be  something  really  great  and  magnificent, 
thought  I  to  myself. 

The  entrance  did  not  promise  much.  It  was 
narrow  and  rickety.  But— that  did  not  matter,  the 
Englishman  has  sometimes  a  way  of  putting  a  simple 
outside  to  that  which  within  is  very  splendid.  I 
went  up  into  a  room,  story  above  story,  in  the  third 
floor.  Ah !  now  had  vanished  all  hope  of  and  all 
esteem  for  the  care  of  Government,  as  regarded  the 
instruction  of  women,  at  least  in  the  art  of  design. 
In  a  close,  dark  room,  sat  from  sixty  to  seventy  young 
women,  so  closely  packed  together  that  they  took 
away  from  each  other  light,  space,  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  breathing-room.  They  had  not  even  space  in 
which  to  place  their  models,  (some  plaster  of  Paris 
casts  stood  on  the  floor  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  apart- 
ment) they  had  not  room  to  place  any  thing  in  a  right 
light  or  proper  perspective.  In  order  to  enable  me 
to  move  along  the  room,  the  girls  were  obliged  to 
5tand  aside,  both  they  and  their  drawings.  I  saw  two 
of  them  busy  drawing  a  real — no,  a  withered  plant 
which  stood  in  a  glass.  And  yet  they  came  hither, 
and  yet  they  sat  here,  day  after  day,  industriously, 
crowded  together  as  they  were,  the  poor  young  girls! 
So  great  was  their  desire,  so  great  the  necessity  for 
them  to  learn. 

In  the  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  in 
"  Somerset  House,"  was  "  The  Government  .School 
of  Design  for  Young  Men,"  and  they  had  every  ad- 
vantage which  large  rooms,  models,  teachers  could 
give.  And,  nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  there  being 
every  unfavorable  circumstance  on  the  side  of  the 
girls,  yet,  in  the  two  years,  when  public  examination 
had  been  made  of  the  productions  of  the  two  schools, 
the  prizes  had  been  awarded  to  the  giris.  Sounques- 
#  This  is  a  muooneeption.-^Bn. 


tionable  was  the  superiority  of  their  talent  for  deco- 
rative art,  so  nobly  just  the  decinoo  of  the  raak 
judges.  I  heard  much  praise  bestowed  apoa  the  heed 
mistress  of  the  Female  School  of  Design,  as  beio^ 
herselfa  distinguished  artist.  I  cannot  but  deplore 
for  her  that  she  has  not  a  better  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping her  own  talent  and  the  talent  of  her  joasig 
pupils  than  that  which  is  afforded  herby  theGorero- 
ment  School  of  Design  for  Women. 

My  thoughts  involuntarily  sped  beck  across  the 
sea  to  the  country,  to  the  people  who  preemioenilj 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  govern  themselve?. 
and  to  one  of  the  Schools  of  Design  for  Womeo, 
which  have  lately  begun  to  spring  up  there,  wHb 
that  fresh,  vigorous  growth,  which  all  great,  public 
useful  undertakings  have  in  the  soil  of  the  Kew 
World.  I  saw  the  school  which  had  been  com- 
menced fn  the  first  instance  in  the  shad^  of  priratr 
life,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Peter,  an  English  lady,  with  • 
warm  feeling  of  fellow-citizenship ;  which  had  beea 
taken  up  by  the  government,  and  incorporated  with 
the  Franklin  Institution,  at  Philadelphia,  with  an  an- 
nual endowment  of  three  thousand  dollars.  I  nw 
once  more  the  large,  light  halls  there;  saw  the  kind, 
cheerful  mistress  happy  in  her  vocation,  h^py  ia  the 
progress  of  her  pupils,  and  in  the  flourishing  coodi> 
tion  of  the  school. 

I  saw  the  young  girls'  beaming  countenaDces^  saw 
how  a  happy  consciousness  had  arisen  within  them, 
as  if  they  would  say,  *<  We  also  have  now  obtained 
work  in  God's  beautiful  vine^'ard !" 

I  saw  them  drawing  vine-shoots  and  palmt,  as 
decoration  for  walls  and  floors ;  saw  genius  here  ua- 
fold  its  youthful  wings  in  joyful  amazement  at  its  own 
powers ;  and  patient  industry  gladly  take  her  place 
in  the  service  of  her  more  ardent  sister ;  saw  in  the 
practical  direction  which  the  spirit  of  the  New  Worid 
gives  to  all  work,  an  infinite  future  and  sphere  of 
operation  openad  for  women  in  the  employmeot  of 
that  talent  which  Mother  Nature  has  given  to  them 
for  the  beautifying  of  life— 4he  sense  of  the  beantifui, 
a  fieeling  for  the  tasteful  and  the  ornamental-^  ta- 
lent which  has  hitherto  been  employed  merely  ia  a 
circumscribed  numner. 

"See!"  said  a  warm-hearted,  right-minded  man, 
Dr.  E.,  who  accompanied  me  through  the  scholars' 
room,  *<this  work  by  Elizabeth  B. !  fifteen  dollars 
have  been  paid  for  it.    And  this  second  design  for  a 

carpet,  by  Miss  ,  this  has  been  ordered  and 

twelve  dollars  are  paid  for  it.  This  little  pattern  f^ 
calico-printing*-see  how  pretty  it  is! — ^has  been 
bought  for  two  dollars— this  for  three.  And  these 
wood-cuts,  are  they  not  well  done?  The  young  giris 
who  do  these  are  full  of  orders  for  similar  ones,  and 
can  command  their  own  price.    This  lithograph  '» 

another  work  of  Miss ;  and  these  lithographed 

groupes  of  flowers,  ordered  for  a  little  book,  are  by 

Miss ,  and  twelve  dollars  are  paid  for  each.  But 

I  must  introduce  you  to  this  young  girl.  Miss  — - 
She  used  formerly  to  maintain  herself  by  her  needle; 
she  did  needlework  even  for  my  family ;  but  it  was 
discovered  that  she  possessed  so  remarkable  a  taleol 
fbr  drawing,  that  after  only  seven  months'  instmc- 
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tioo,  she  is  secure  of  proTision  for  the  whole  of  her 
life^bymeaiuiofart." 

Dr.  E.  and  the  head  mistress  together,  selected 
specimens  of  the  youig  girls'  various  works.  *'  Take,*' 
said  they,  **  this,  and  this,  aod  this,  and  this,  home 
with  you  to  your  fatherland." 

This  was  in  North  America ;  in  the  country  which 
preeminently  opens  a  free  field  for  the  development 
of  women.  In  Europe  a  few  individual  voices  are 
raised  for  this  object.  In  America  it  is  the  universal 
voice  which  says — 

"He  who  points  out  a  new  field  for  the  employ- 
ment of  female  industry,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  public  benefactors.  And  every  means  by 
which  such  a  field  becomes  accessible  to  woman  re- 
rommends  itself  to  uciety  as  an  important  agent  in 
the  civilisation  of  tn  future." 

it  delighted  me  to  hear  that  Charles  Dickens,  in 
his  Household  Words,  had  made  some  remarks  upon 
it  worthy  of  his  warm  heart  and  clever  pen ;  also  to 
hear  that  it  was  seriously  contemplated  lo  remove 
the  school  to  a  more  favorable  locality. 

"  The  Ladies'  Guild,"  is  the  name  given  to  a  Fe- 
male Association  in  London,  which  I  visited.  It  is 
as  yet  in  it4  earliest  commencement,  and  depends 
principally  upon  a  discovery  of  a  Miss  Wallace,  for 
the  application  of  glass  to  the  hitherto  unknown  pur- 
poses in  ornamenting  rooms,  and  the  material  of  fur- 
niture. Miss  Wallace  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  her 
inventicm,  which  she  uses  entirely  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  ofher  own  sex.  She  was  not  at  this  time  in 
England,  but  the  ladies  to  whom  she  had  communi- 
cated her  art  had  united  themselves  for  the  formation 
0^  a  guild,  in  which  instruction  in  this  particular 
branch  of  art  is  given,  under  certain  conditions,  to  all 
such  as  wish  to  enter  the  association  as  working 
members.  X  saw  here  many  original  and  particularly 
beautifiil  decorations  of  glass.  I  was,  however,  most 
struck  with  the  branch  of  the  art  called  "  gems,"  in 
which  pieeee  of  cut  glass  crystals  were  set  in  fiower- 
like  groups  of  various  colors,  yellow,  green  and  red ; 
as  well  as  with  plates  of  glass  prepared  and  burned, 
so  that  they  resembl^  white  marble,  and  of  a  strength 
so  great  that  a  man  might  stand  and  stamp  his  foot 
upon  them  without  their  being  cracked.  A  room 
whoae  walls  should  be  set  with  clusters  of  these 
gems,  and  some  of  the  various  brilliant  painting^  on 
glass  which  I  saw  here,  would  have  the  appearance 
of  a  fairy-palace,  and  would  realize  the  most  brilliant 
dreams  of  our  childhood. 

They  were  at  this  time  desirous  of  preparing  such 
a  number  of  works  as  would  enable  them  to  have  an 
exhibition,  by  which  means  the  public  interest  might 
be  tamed  to  the  undertaking. 

Kay  it  succeed !  May  the  well-intentioned,  earnest 
women  who  commenced  the  undertaking  be  so  happy 
as  to  carry  it  out  for  the  benefit  of  their  sex !  How 
great  (he  need  of  such  institutions  is,  may  be  shown 
bjr  (he  simple  fact  that  a  single  advertiseuMnt  offering 
work  in  this  glwe  manufhctory,  called  forth  four 
handled  replies  from  gentle-women  desirous  of  ob- 
uiniag  employment. 

1  saw  several  of  these  employment-sedcers ;  for 


the  greater  part  they  were  women  of  middle  age,  or 
in  the  latest  youth ;  and  the  greater  number  were  clad 
in  deep  mourning.  They  seemed  to  me  like  beings 
who  had  sat  long  in  darlmess,  and  now  were  come 
forth  half  astonished,  half  mistrusting,  inquiring,  "Is 
there  any  light,  is  there  any  life  for  us?" 

Alas!  That  in  God's  rich,  beautiful  abundantly 
living  world,  so  many  beuigs  erected  in  His  image, 
called  to  participate  in  His  life,  should  need  to  ask 
thus! 

"It  must,  it  will  succeed  with  us!"  said  the  lady 
superintendent  of  this  new  undertaking,  with  the 
courageous  calmness  of  conviction.*  And  I  believe 
it  will.  The  thing  speaks  for  itself,  and  noble-minded 
men  extend  a  brotherly  hand  to  the  ladies  to  aid  them 
in  carrying  it  out. 

Yet  once  more :  may  the  undertaking  flourish,  and 
may  it  be  the  precursor  of  many  a  similar  one ! 

What  a  field  of  beautiful  and  advantageous  activity 
lies  waste  through  the  neglect  6{  rightly  cultivating 
the  talent  which  God  has  entrusted  to  woman! 
Thus,  for  example,  her  taste  and  her  feeling  for  the 
beautiful  are  universally  acknowledged,  and  she  is 
permitted  to  cultivate  it— merely  for  her  own  adorn- 
ment and  beautifying;  and  by  so  doing  makes  this 
heavenly  talent  minister  to  vanity  and  self-love. 
What  if  this  sense  of  beauty  were  developed  under 
the  guidance  of  knowledge,  for  the  use  of  society, 
for  the  beautifying  of  life?  Does  not  woman's  na- 
tural taste  for  ornament  and  for  ornamenting  give  her 
an  hereditary  title  in  the  realm  of  decorative  art? 
And  if  she  were  allowed  there  to  employ  her  single 
gift,  if  she  felt  herself,  through  it,  living  and  work- 
ing, as  a  fellow-citizen ? 

Ought  not  every  country  to  have  its  school  of  art, 
in  which  the  artistic  skill  of  women  might  develop 
itself,  in  a  peculiar  and  national  manner?  Might 
there  not,  by  these  means,  be  a  northern  art,  which, 
as  such,  might  obtain  acknowledgment  even  in 
foreign  countries? 

Might  not  the  daughters  of  Sweden,  so  rich  hi 
natural  feeling  and  fresh  life,  study  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Sweden ;  draw  the  pine  and  the  linea 
borealis,  the  Apollo-butterfiy,  and  such  like  beautiful 
things  which  God  has  given  to  the  soil  of  their 
fathers ;  and  arrange  them  in  tasteful  groups,  in  vases 
and  baskets,  for  the  decoration  of  walls  and  floors ; 
and  thus  from  northern  scenes  bring  forth  a  northern 
art,  tended  by  the  hands  of  women,  which  might 
beautify  northern  homes,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest ;  which  might  chase  away  ugly  and  common 
pictures,  and  let  the  brightest  eye  of  home,  the  eye 
of  the  child,  open  into  a  world  of  beauty? 

Is  not,  for  all  men  and  in  all  countries,  one  of  the 
gates  w^ich  opens  into  the  sanctuar}*^,  like  that  in 
Solomon's  temple — the  beautiful? 

•  A  worthy  danghter  is  this  lad^  of  the  well-known 
philanthropist,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith.  Dr.  Soutliwood 
Smith  Btanda  at  the  head  of  the  movement  for  Sanitary 
Reform  in  England,  which  is  now  bein]^  effectively  oarried 
out  in  many  towna,  and  the  mnin  principles  of  which  ore, 
that  every  hoose  and  family  shall  have  a  constant  and  suf- 
ficient supply  of  fresh  water,  the  erection  of  healthy 
dwellings  for  the  poor,  together  with  the  careful  removal 
and  conBumf>tion  of  all  imparity. 
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OAAHAM's      M  iuG  A  Z  I  N  E  • 


We  are  speaking  now  merely  of  a  branch  of  art. 
But  is  there  not  in  many  other  arts  and  in  many 
manufactures— nay,  perbapa  in  every  art  and  manu- 
facture and  science,  the  more  they  are  developed  and 
ennobled-Hidepartment  which  ought  pretiminently  to 
be  cultivated  by  womeui  expressly  because  of  that 
one  talent  which  has  been  given  to  them  by  nature  ? 
We  merely  ask.  We  acknowledge  to  a  profound 
fiiith  in  our  own  questions.  But  we  would  beseech 
of  thinking  men  and  women  to  consider  the  subject 
with  us. 

For  the  importance  of  it  lies  not  merely  in  the 
peculiarity  of  woman's  work.  There  is  something 
beyond  this  in  woman,  through  her  own  work,  being 
able  to  acquire  a  self-relying  position  in  society,  a 
noble  independence  for  the  lUe  both  of  soul  and  body ; 
that  she  may  feel,  may  know  from  childhood  upward 
that  she  may  courageously  look  toward  a  future 
which  she,  through  her  own  power  of  work,  can 
prepare  for  herself;  to  know  that  creditable  work 
is  not  disgrace.  And  that  beautiful  consciousness 
which  alresdy  exists  in  the  intellectual  heights  of 
society,  may  alike  in  the  palace  and  the  cottage  of 
the  peasant  be  acquired  by  all. 

What  is  it  that  people  are  afraid  of  in  this  inde- 
pendence of  woman  ?  Are  they  afraid  that  thereby 
she  will  become  less  womanly?  Are  they  afraid 
that  any  being,  if  it  develops  itself  in  freedom  and  in 
truth,  can  become  any  other  than  that  which  God 
designed  in  its  creation? 

Are  they  afraid  that  women  may  take  the  work 
away  from  men? 

But  all  development,  all  natural  division  of  labor 
in  the  world- prove  that  its  multiplication  and  afflu- 
ence increases  in  proportion  to  the  various  powers 
which  are  employed  upon  it,  each  in  his  own  way. 

In  truth,  at  the  present  moment,  and  with  the 
mistaken  purposes  of  existence  which  have  so  long 
depressed  the  life  and  consciousness  of  women,  and 
with  them  those  of  men  also,  one  can  only  wonder 
that  women  are  what  they  are. 

But  when  woman  becomes  that  which  God  in- 
tended her  to  be,  man's  equal  and  helpmate  in  all 
spheres  of  life,  Mannoy  or  she-man,  as  the  Bible 
calls  her  in  the  first  morning  of  creation. 

Amid  many  gloomy  scenes,  many  sorrowful  ex- 
periences, I  yet  live  in  the  steadfastly  joyful  antici- 
pation of  the  future,  which  will  some  time  dawn  for 
society,  when  the  fettered  woman  shall  become 
wholly  free. 

It  enchanu  me  when  I  think  upon  the  beautiful 
relationship— «nd  of  this  we  already,  thank  €rod,  have 
seen  and  still  see  many  examples — ^which  must  take 
place  when  these  two  halves  of  life  stand  together— 
not  master  and  slave — ^resting  only  upon  God  and 
upon  themselves,  relying  upon  each  other,  merely 
through  the  free  homage  of  the  heart  and  the  intel- 
lect. He  sees  in  her  a  noble,  self-dependent  being, 
who  needs  not  and  seeks  not  him  for  any  lower 
object.  And  he  loves  her  for  that  cause.  She  sees 
in  him  a  free  and  noble  being,  who  seeks  not  and 
needs  not  her  for  an  unworthy  object,  advantage,  or 
pleasure.    And  she  esteems  him  for  that  teaaoo. 


But  each  needs  the  other  as  a  helper  in  the  hlgiie*? 
work  upon  earth— the  perfecting  of  life.  That  tber 
know,  and  for  that  cause  they  extend  to  each  <^lier 
the  hand,  as  a  married  pair,  as  friends;  two  free. 
divine  beings,  united  in  the  highest ! 

Thus  is  paradise  regained  on  earth;  no  longer 
that  first  merely  natural  paradise ;  but  the  h%hCT, 
spiritual  paradise,  where  man  and  woman  shall  lire 
together  as  the  angels  in  heaven. 

Is  this  sight  too  beautiful  ever  to  become  true  ? 

It  is  too  beautiful  not  to  become  true! 

But  if  before  this  a  new  development  of  woman'* 
life  and  consciousness  must  take  place,  the  subject 
need  not  be  further  pursued  here. 

The  Chinese  cramped  up  their  women's  feet  in 
tight  shoes,  that  they  might  noi  go  ftr  from  home. 
But  the  Chinese  themselves  hi^  remained  stan(3isF 
on  the  same  spot,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  world  h^ 
gone  forward. 

OAen  when  the  starling  comes  in  spring  to  our 
northern  land  have  I  seen  him  sit  in  the  fop  of  tbe 
trees,  saluting  with  his  song  the  rising  of  tbe  rq 
over  the  morning-illumed  country.  And  at  this  n?- 
ment,  when  I  sit  like  the  bird  upon  the.bough  resdr 
for  flight,  ready  to  seek  my  nest,  I  feel  like  the  stv- 
ling  glancing  abroad  over  the  country  upon  which  s 
new  day  is  ascending. 

For  the  sight  of  England  at  this  moment  is  the 
sight  of  a  new  birth,  of  an  awakening  life,  cdculatevi 
to  awaken  every  soul  in  which  are  the  principles  oT 
vitality. 

Whilst  Germany  is  mute  in  the  sense  of  an  iater- 
nal  chaos,  and  all  her  poets  dumb,  (since  her  last 
comet-like  genius,  wearied  cf  elliptic  circuits  in 
search  of  the  eternal,  c<xioeals  himself  in  a  cloister;) 
whilst  beautiful  Italy  lies  bound,  like  the  Greek 
slave,  yet  noble  in  her  defisrred  revenge— *whilft 
heroically  bold  Franoe,  always  foremost  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  advance  of  thought— foremost,  though  too 
impetuous,  wearied  by  her  own  eccentric  endeavoif , 
allows  a  daring  adventurer  to  put  a  rope  rouad  her 
neck,  and  a  gag  in  her  mouth— %ow  vigorously  and 
calmly  England  proceeds  onward  in  her  work  for 
the  future ;  how  powerfully  she  advances  under  her 
banners,  *'the  Law  and  the  Gospel;"  and  in  the 
spirit  of  these,  works  out  her  great  destiny  by  means 
of  her  free  institutions,  her  free  public  discnssico ; 
her  constellation  of  statesmen,  poets,  author? ;  her 
scientific  and  industrial  institutions,  and  lastly,  hy 
her  movement  for  a  general,  unexclusive  system  of 
education  throughout  the  nation ;  retaining  thnn^h 
all  this  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  foundation  of  all 
true  freedom  and  happiness  for  the  people  of  tbe 
earth. 

May  she  advance  triumphantly  in  her  career  for 
the  new  future  of  Europe,  and  with  her  the  nations 
which  stand  in  near  alliance  with  her  life ! 

No  country  in  the  world  can  at  this  time  exhibit 
such  an  affluence  of  good  authors  as  England.  And 
their  influsnce  is  founded  upon  the  great  principles  of 
humanity,  which  they  serve  not  merely  by  power  of 
genius,  but  of  practical  reason.    Authors  of  the  most 
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varied  political  and  reli^ous  opinions  are  united  in 
this— <he  advocacy  of  some  human  right ;  some  hu- 
maa  advantage,  the  crown  of  which  is  in  heaven, 
while  its  root  is  on  earth ;  or  they  are  rejected  by  the 
public  mind ;  every  thing  must  become  subservient 
to  the  supreme  claims  of  humanity.  Merely  to  men- 
tion here  8<xne  of  the  cultivators  of  polite  literature : 
there  is  the  aristocratic  Bulwer,  spite  of  his  inclina- 
tion for  the  merely  strong ;  the  democratic,  warm- 
hearted Dickens ;  Thackary,  the  fiagellator  of  much 
that  is  great  and  small,  but  by  no  means  of  the  good ; 
Charles  Kiogsley,  whose  warm  sympathies  for  suf- 
fering himumity  might  make  him  unjust  toward  the 
leir-indulgent  if  that  life  which  inspires  did  not  also 
restrain  him;  and  lastly,  him  who,  standing  aloof 
Drom  all  parties,  yet  influences  all. 

So  also,*  among  the  beautiful  group  of  England's 
distinguished  authoresses^women  whose  power  is 
acknowledged  by  the  whole  cultivated  world.  Mary 
Ilowitt,  Mrs.  Marsh,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Hall,  with  many 
others  still  living,  among  the  latest  and  most  remark- 
able of  whom  stand  Mrs.  Gaskill,  the  Author  of  Mary 
Barton,  and  Miss  Bronte,  the  author  of  the  fascinat- 
ing novel  of  Jane  Eyre ;  all  these  are  united  in  work- 
ing for  the  moral  elevation  of  life,  although  frequently 
regarding  it  from  different  points  of  view.  Never- 
theless are  they  sisters  in  the  higher  harmonies  and 
the  same  fundamentally  pure  accords,  the  same  holy 
aothems  sound  from  their  harps.  They  alifo  have 
obtained  firee  entrance  into  every  noble  home  in  the 
world,  and  great  power  over  the  life  of  the  heart. 

Novels  such  as  Eugene  Sue's  and  George  Sand's 
cannot  possibly  become  popular  in  England,  although 
people  are  not  blind  to  the  gleams  of  light  discover- 
able in  the  mysteries  of  the  former ;  and  the  many 
beautiful- things  which  there  are  in  the  glorious  Con- 
saeloof  the  latter.  But  they  could  not  have  been 
written  there,  nor  could  their  authors  live  there  with 
aoy  succestf.  The  genius  of  England  distinguishes 
itself  from  that  of  France,  not  so  much  by  its  genius, 
but  by  its  sound  reason.  The  dissimilar  fate  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  at  this  time,  may  be  estimated  by 
the  dissimilarity  in  the  works  of  their  romance  wri- 
ters. The  romance  of  a  people  and  of  their  authors 
have  more  in  common  than  people  believe. 

Now  that  I  am  about  to  leave  England,  I  feel  with 
regret  how  much,  from  want  of  time,  I  must  give 


up  seeing,  give  up  knowing— amongst  which  is  the 
knowledge  of  persons  whose  acquaintance  would  be 
to  me  of  great  value,  and  of  whom  I  saw  sufficient 
for  me  to  regret  it  all  the  more.  This  is  oflen  the 
sorrowful  lot  of  the  traveler,  and  I  have  no  right  to 
complain.  If  I  should  never  again  see  England,  yet 
I  shall  be  eternally  thankful  that  I  have  seen  it,  and 
for  that  which  I  have  there  seen.  I  thank  England 
for  the  glorious  Asylum  which  she  afforded  to  a 
people  who  raised  themselves  in  the  consciousness 
of  their  own  power,  and  with  no  lower  object  in 
view  than  the  highest  which  humanity  is  capable  of. 
I  thank  England  for  affording  a  new  hope  for  the 
future  of  Europe,  a  new  and  a  fresher  courage.  And 
seeing  as  I  do  that  England  is  preeminently  beyond 
all  other  nations  designed  to  extend  its  dominions,  I 
shall  henceforth  only  rejoice  in  this,  because  it  ex- 
tends at  the  same  time  the  Law  and  the  Gospel, 
God's  dominion  upon  earth. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  English  race  are  also  the 
handsomest  now  existing  on  the  earth ;  no  one  can 
do  other  than  wish  that,  in  this  point  of  view  also, 
they  should  increase  and  multiply. 

These  Englishwomen—I  am  fond  of  them.  They 
approach  with  a  frank,  warm  cordiality  which  is 
irresistible,  or  with  a  quiet  demeanor  which  ex- 
presses esteem  both  of  you  and  of  their  own  worth, 
or  else — ^they  leave  you  in  peace.  This  dignity  of 
manner,  added  to  an  agreeable  kindliness,  struck  me 
particularly  in  the  class  of  female  domestic  servants, 
whilst  they  are  commonly  as  well  dressed  as  the 
persons  whom  they  serve ;  at  once,  as  well  dressed 
as  unpretending. 

And  then — they  are  so  handsome,  these  English- 
women, that  certainly,  the  whole  figure  included, 
they  are  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  world. 

I  have  no  word  sufficiently  strong  to  express  my 
grateful  sense  of  the  noble  hospitality  and  good-will 
which  were  shown  to  me  while  in  England.  They 
live  in  the  sanctuary  of  my  heart,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  friends  from  whom  I  received  them ;  I 
must  call  some  of  them  my  befie/aetors,  because  the 
htunan  beings  who  awaken  in  us  a  warmer  faith  in 
and  love  to  mankind,  are  our  eternal  benefactors. 

And  greater  benefactors  in  this  sense  have  I  never 
found  anywhere  than  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
England,  excepting  in  my  own  beloved  fatherland ! 


SONNET.  — CYDNUS. 


BT  WM.  ALSXANDBB. 


Ctdxtts  !  thou  art  a  memorable  stream ! 
Clear,  crystal-like,  thy  proud  waves  roll  apace. 
As  when  with  snowy  plume  and  pallid  face. 
The  daring  Grecian  felt  thy  cold  extreme- 
Two  thousand  summers  have  now  passed  away, 
Yet,  like  white  garments  wavmg  'raid  the  gloom, 
6eema  thy  bright  water's  foam.    Many  a  tomb 


Lines  thy  green  banks,  as  when  in  sad  array 
The  great  procession  passed,  with  viol's  wail, 
While  underneath  the  canopy  of  gold, 
Raisod  on  the  deck,  lay  Egypt's  queen,  as  cold 
As  when  the  aspic  stung  her.    Spectres  pale 
Still  hannt  thy  shore ;  thy  waves  all  uselessly 
Swsep  OB  i  (( no  galley  there— no  ship  shall  pass  thereby." 


NELLY    NOWLAN    ON    BLOOMERS. 


BT  MB8.  8.  C.  HA.Z.L. 


"  I  PROMISED,  my  dear  aunt/'  continued  Nelly, 
**  when  I  led  you,  to  tell  you  every  thing  I  saw !  I 
little  knew  what  a  promise  that  was  when  I  made 
it !  but  there 's  something  so  mighty  quare  has  hap- 
pened lately  in  this  great  town,  that  I  should  like  you 
to  come  to  knowledge  of  it ;  it  is  so  different  from 
what 's  going  on  in  poor  ould  Ireland.  I  have  n't 
much  time  for  writing  this  month,  so  must  tell  it 
out  of  the  face,  and  be  done  with  it.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  watching  we  used  to  have  when  the  war  was 
going  on  betwixt  Miss  Mulvany  of  the  big  shop,  and 
Mrs.  Toney  Casey  of  the  red  house,  about  the  length 
of  their  gowns?  All  the  county  cried  shame  on 
Miss  Mulvany,  when  the  hem  of  her  bran-new-SuU' 
day-silk  reached  the  binding  of  her  shoe,  and  then 
they  shouted  double  shame  on  Mrs.  Tony  Casey,  all 
the  way  home  from  mass,  when  the  next  Sunday  A^r 
dress  touched  the  heel ;  sure  it  served  us  for  conver- 
sation  all  the  week,  and  every  girl  in  the  place  let- 
ting down  her  hems— and  happy  she,  who  had  a  good 
piece  in  the  gathers— and  to  see  the  smile  and  the 
giggle  on  Miss  Mulvany's  face !  We  all  knew,  when 
we  saw  tJuU,  that  she  'd  come  out  past  the  common, 
the  next  Sunday;  and  so  she  did,  and  a  cruel  wet 
Sunday  it  was,  and  she  in  another  silk,  a  full  finger 
on  the  ground  behind  and  before,  and  she  too  proud 
to  hold  it  up !  and  that  little  villain,  Paddy  Macgann, 
coming  up  to  her  in  the  civilist  way  and  asking  if  he 
might  carry  home  her  tail  for  her !  And  then  the  row 
there  was  between  Tony  Casey  and  his  wife,  the 
little  foolish  erayshur,  because  he  refused  her  the 
price  of  a  new  gown,  with  which  she  wanted  to 
break  the  heart  of  the  other  fool.  Miss  Mulvany,  by 
doubling  the  length,  and  how  Mrs.  Casey  would  not 
go  to  mass,  because  she  could  n't  have  a  longer  tail 
than  Miss  Mulvany!  And  sure  you  mind,  aunt 
dear,  when  all  that  work  was  going  on,  how  the  fine 
priest  stood  on  the  altar,  and  *  Girls  and  boys,'  he 
says— it  was  after  mass — *  Girls  and  boys,  but  espe- 
cially girls,  I  had  a  drame  last  night,  or  indeed,  to  be 
spaking  good  English,  it  was  this  morning  I  had  it, 
and  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  little  darlings,'  (that  was 
the  kind  way  he  had  of  speaking,)  <  that  a  morning 
drame  comes  true.  Well,  in  my  drame  I  was  on  the 
Fair  green,  and  there  was  a  fine  lot  of  you,  all  look- 
ing fresh  and  gay  like  a  bank  of  primroses,  and  all 
sailing  about  like  a  forest  of  pay  cocks,  with  tails  as 
long  and  as  draggled  as  Mary  Mulvaney  has  got,  and 
Mrs.  Tony  Casey  has  not  got.' 

" '  No  fault  of  hers,  plaze  your  reverence,'  says  Tony. 

"*Hould  y'er  tongue,  Tony,'  said  the  priest, 
*  until  you  're  spoken  to,  and  don't  be  a  fool ;  when 
a  wise  man  wins  a  battle,  he  should  n't  brag  of  it ; 
and  it  is  ill  manners  you  have,  to  be  putting  your 
priest  out  in  the  face  of  his  congregation.  Where 
was  I?' 


"*In  a  forest  of  paycocks,  your  levepeiice-' 
squeaked  little  Paddy  Mac^iann. 

"  'That 's  a  fine  boy,  Paddy,  to  remember  what 
your  priest  says.' 

*<  ( Your  reverence  promised  me  a  peony  the  la«t 
time  I  held  your  horse,'  squeaked  Paddy  again ;  opes 
which  there  was  a  grate  laugh,  in  which  his  reve- 
rence joined.    It  was  mighty  sharp  of  Faddy. 

"*Well,  girls,'  continued  his  revereooe,  *yoo 
were  all  like  paycocks,  only  some  had  Iboger  tmk 
than  others,  and  very  proud  you  were  of  t  hem- 
mighty  fine,  and  quite  natural;  showing  them  off. 
girls,  not  to  otto  another,  but  at  one  another.  WeH. 
th^pe  is,  as  you  all  know,  no  accounting  for  drames. 
for  all  of  a  sudden  who  should  come  on  the  gnen 
but  the  Black  Gentleman  himself!  It 's  downrii?h! 
earnest  I  am.  I  saw  him  as  plain' as  I  see  you;  hook 
and  horns,  there  he  was ;  and  when  yoii  all  saw  him, 
of  course  you  ran  away  like  hares,  and  those  thii 
had  short  gowns  got  clean  oif,  tight  and  tidy,  bat  as 
for  poor  Mary  Mulvany,  and  all  like  her,  (in  dress.  I 
mean)  all  he  had  to  do,  was  .to  put  his  hoo£  on  the 
gown  tails  and  they  were  done  for^— fsiiraed  for  ever- 
lasting. Girls!  remember  the  morning  drame  come* 
trtte  !  If  ye  make  a  vanity  of  your  gown  tails,  it '« 
a  sure  sign  that  the  devil  has  set  his  foot  on  them. 
Now  be  ofl'  every  one  of  you,  and  let  me  see  you  next 
Sunday. '  Ah,  aunt  dear,  the  tails  were  cut  off  to  the 
shoe  binding. 

<^  Now,  aunt,  it  would  be  the  greatest  Uessng  in 
life  if  the  fine  ladies  here  had  some  little  cootrivaore 
(those  who  walk)  for  keeping  their  dresses  ofi*  the 
streets;  h  's  a  murdering  pity  to  see  the  sweep  tbe>' 
give  to  the  dirt  and  dust  as  they  float  over  the  pave- 
ments ;  my  mistre^  scys,  that  long  ago  the  upper 
petticoat  reached  the  ancle  joint,  and  was  of  quilted 
silk,  mighty  handsome,  and  the  dress  drawn  up  so  as 
to  show  it  a  bit,  and  could  be  let  down  at  i^esiinre ; 
it's  next  to  impossible  to  keep  shoes  and  stockings 
clean,  while  what  our  good  old  priest  called  the 
<  paycock's  tail'  sweeps  the  streets  as  the  lady  walks. 
But,  indeed,  (as  my  dear,  good  lady  says)  *  extremes 
meet;'  for  will  you  believe  it,  that  there  has  been 
an  attempt  made  by  some  ladies  from  America  (that 
wonderful  uneasy  country,  that  's*loo  big  to  contain 
itself,  and  must  keep  on  a-meddling  and  a-doing-  tor 
ever  more)  to  revolutionize,  that  is,  stir  up  a  rebel- 
lion against  every  stitch  wo  wear !  There  is  reason 
in  all  things ;  and  it  would  be  both  more  clean  and 
more  convenient  if  the  ladies  left  it  to  the  dear  little 
red-coated  ragged-school  boys,  to  sweep  the  streets; 
but  these  ladies  {Bloomers  they  call  themselve?)  are 
for  turning  all  the  women  into  men,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. I  do  n't  know  if  they  have  got  any  plan  for 
turning  the  men  into  women,  but  my  mistress  says 
that  must  follow.    You  remember,  annt,  that  we 
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iised  to  call  the  darling  IVIiss  Mildred  a  *  bloomer;' 
and  there  was  a  poem  made  about  her,  in  such  beau- 
til'iil  rhyme : 

*  Oh,  you  are  like  Cassandra  fair, 
Who  won  great  Alexander's  heart : 
A  bloomer,  sweeter  than  the  rose.'' 

I  forget  it,  aunty,  but  it  continued  very. learned — 

about 

*  O'Donaghoo  and  the  great  O'Brien, 
That  banged  the  strength  oat  of  Orion.' 

It  was  l&ll  about  her,  and  her  bating  Venus  for 
l>eauty,  aad  went  to  the  tune  of  'Jackson's  Morning 
Brusih.' 

''  Only  Ihink  of  our  darling  Miss  Mildred  being 
tiiought  of  in  the  same  day  with  these  '  bloomers,'  as 
if  she  wore  a  man's  hat  and  waistcoat— to  say  no- 
tuiiig  oitke  other  things — in  the  broad  light  of  day ; 
and  if  that  isn't  enough,  strapped  over  the  boot! 
Our  own,  born,  bred,  and  reared  Miss  Mildred,  with 
ihe  blush  of  innocence  on  her  cheek,  a  brow  as  fair 
as  if  it  had  been  bathed  in  May-dew  every  morning 
of  her  life,  with  the  freshness  of  youth  on  her  rosy 
lips,  cantering  through  the  country  on  her  snow- 
wiiite  pony,  man-fasfaion,  to  say  nothing  of  boots  and 
spurs ! 

"Weil,  this  band  of  Bloomers  ia  quite  diflTerent  to 
what  you  would  expect  from  the  name.  My  mistress 
bought  the  picture  of  one,  and  that  was  pretty 
enough  to  look  at.  But  think  of  the  dress  of  a  slim 
young  lady  of  ten  years  old,  on  a  grown-up  woman, 
(particularly  if  she  is  rather  fallen  into  flesh,  and 
you  'Ji  see  how  I  saw  a  stout  Bloomer  look — cer- 
tainly, that  was  not  blooming.  Any  think  looks  well 
on  youth  and  beauty ;  or  rather,  youth  and  beauty 
look  well  in  any  thing ;  but  the  deepness  of  the  dress 
was  that  it  was  only  a  doak^  (though  that 's  not 
true,  for  doals  are  not  Bloomer,)  only  a  sign,  or  an 
all-over  sort  of  badge,  for  another  thing— putting  us 
all  into  1  counsellor's  wigs,  and  turning  us  into  Par- 
iament  men  and  ministers,  and  police-inspectors 
and  generals,  and  riHe-brigades.  The  upsettingest 
ibiug  that  ever  crossed  the  wild  waters  of  the 
Atlantic ! 

"My  dear  mistress  shook  her  poor  head,  and  said 
to  me— for  I  was  greatly  troubled  at  the  first  going 
off  to  think  if  it  was  passed  into  a  law  here,  what  I 
^iiouid  have  to  turn  to  myself,  or  whether  it  would 
Dot  be  more  patriotic  for  me  to  go  back  to  ould  Ire- 
laod  and  be  a  White-Boy  at  once,  because  if  the 
women  were  turned  into  men,  surely  we  'd  have  the 
best  of  it  then,  any  how.  I  was  troubled,  for  I  hate 
the  law,  and  as  for  Parliament,  I  never  could  stand 
tiie  arguments  there,  as  I  'd  like  best  to  have  my  own 
way,  without  any  contradiction,  which  a  woman  can 
do  at  home  if  she  's  at  all  etUe;  so,  seeing  me  bo- 
thered, (this  as  I  say  was  at  the  first)  my  lady  was 
quite  amused,  and  '  Ellen,'  she  said,  *•  do  not  trouble 
yourself  about  it,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
more  civilized  we  become,  the  more  employment 
will  be  found  for  women,  and  the  more  highly  will 
they  be  respected;  but  to  be  either  happy  or  useful,  a 
Woman  must  be  employed  as  a  Womant  not  as  a 
man;  she  must  be  employed  where  her  tenderness, 


her  quick  perceptions,  her  powers  of  endurance,  her 
unselfishness,  her  devotion,  are  called  into,  and  kept 
in,  action.  She  who  is  the  mother  of  heroes  does 
not  covet  to  enter  the  battle-field  herself,'  said  my 
mistress,  all  as  one  as  if  she  was  reading  out  oi  a 
printed  book — (I  never  could  handle  any  thing  but  a 
stone,  and  should  dead  faint  at  the  sound  of  a  pistol, 
but  I  was  not  going  to  let  on  that  to  her)— so,  *  True 
for  you,  ma'am,'  I  said,  though  I  was  fairly  bothered, 
but  made  bonld  to  add,  *  Sure  no  lady  could  attend 
to  the  Parliament-house  and  the  wants  of  a  large 
small  family.' 

*' '  Oh,'  she  said,  smiling,  'no  married  lady,  I  sup- 
pose, would  think  of  entering  Parliament,  it  would 
be  very  awkward  indeed  when  a  right  honorable 
lady-member  was  delivering  her  opinion  on  the  malt 
tax,  or  on  the  duty  on  bread-stufi*s,  just  as  the  ladies 
on  the  opposition  benches  cried  out  *  Hear,  hear,'  to 
be  interrupted  by  a  message  from  the  other  house^  of 
'Please,  ma'am,  the  baby  wants  you.'  * 

''Well,  1  saw  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in  this, 
and  thought  it  would  be  better  for  women  to  be  con- 
tent to  be  women.  I  am  sure  we  used  to  be  very 
happy  long  ago,  before  this  came  into  our  heads,  but 
the  landlady  I  told  you  of  did  not  think  so :  she  has 
two  or  three  friends  that  come  and  talk  over  all  the 
domestic  and  im-domestic  arrangements  of  all  their 
'gossips:'  one  of  these  ladies  is  a  widow — ^for  the 
second  time ;  and  they  say  she  was  the  death  of  the 
first  by  her  tongue,  and  of  the  second  by  her  temper, 
maybe  the  one  helped  on  the  other  against  both  the 
poor  fellows !  any  how,  they  both  are  dead,  and  she 
makes  a  great  boast  of  never  taking  a  third ;  they  say 
she  was  never  asked :  she  is  what 's  called  a '  strong- 
minded  woman,'  she  would  say  any  thing,  or  do  any 
thing ;  and  what  I  can 't  understand — though  she  is 
forever  abusing  the  men,  and  letting  on  she  hates 
them  and  their  ways— is  that  she  does  every  thing  in 
the  world  she  can  to  seem  manly.  She  tramps  about 
in  high-heeled  boots,  with  straps ;  she  speaks  in — 
what  she  calls— a  '  fine,  manly  tone,'  and  hates  soft 
voices,  because  they  are  womanly  ;  she  has  a  way 
o^  her  own,  of  turning  the  rights  of  women  into  the 
rights  of  men ;  she  parts  her  hair  at  the  side,  and 
turns  it  in  an  under  roll  all  round — '  because  it  is  like 
a  man's;'  and  yet  she  calls  'them  men'  bears  and 
brutes  enough  to  fill  the  zoology  gardens;  and 
though  she  grumbles  because  men  tyrannize  over 
women,  she  is  bringing  up  her  son  to  have  his  way 
in  every  thing,  and  makes  his  sister  give  the  cake 
from  her  hand,  and  the  orange  from  her  lips  to  pam- 
per him. 

"  Now  that 's  mighty  quare  to  me— she  is  the  land- 
lady's prime  minister — her  name  is  Mrs.  Blounet. 
Then  there  are  the  two  Miss  Hunters— Miss  Cressy 
and  Miss  Mary  Jane.  Miss  Cressy  is  a  fine  stately 
woman — all  bone — and  high-learned,  and  has  spoken 
more  than  once  on  '  Man,  the  oppressor ;'  but,  though 
Miss  Mary  Jane  dresses  bloomer,  she  does  not  abuse 
her  fellow-creatures  as  badly  as  Miss  Cressy.  She 
is  five  years  younger,  and  very  good-looking— by 
candle-light.  To  be  sure  it  is  wonderful  how  the 
tongues  of  the  three  go  against   mankind,  when 
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they  'pe  all  together,  and  the  landlady  making-  one 
liille  lament  after  another,  how  that  her  husband  does 
this,  and  doesn't  do  that ;  and  this  often  makes  me 
think  of  what  I  heard  of  often,  from  one  we  both 
loved — you  will  remember  who  it  was  when  I  tell 
you  the  advice.  *lf  you  would  lead  a  happy  life, 
never  tell  your  husband's  faults  to  any  ear  but  his 
own  ;  a  woman  who  makes  her  husband's  failings  a 
subject  for  conversation,  is  unworthy  his  respect  or 
his  afleotion.'  And,  if  you  mind,  aunty,  the  same 
woman — the  heavens  be  her  bed  I — used  to  say,  we 
had  two  cars  and  but  one  tongue :  a  sign  that  we 
should  not  say  all  we  hear.  Anyhow,  it  would 
botlier  the  saiuts  to  hear  the  talk  of  them — Mrs. 
Blounct  hitting  ever  so  hard  at  Miss  Cressy  and  Miss 
Mary  Jane  for  being  old  maids ;  and,  Miss  Cressy 
especially,  turning  upon  Mrs.  Blounet  for  having  two 
husbands — not  at  a  time,  though.  It  was  wonderful 
the  talk  they  used  to  have,  and  the  suppers ;  and  then 
Miss  Cressy  disappeared  in  the  evenings,  and  poor 
Mr.  Creed — ^that  's  the  landlady's  husband — declared 
she  served  at  a  confectioner's  of  an  evening  in  the 
dress  ;  and  my  mistress  said  that  sort  of  thing  would 
crush  '  the  movement  altogether ;'  as  if  the  dress  was 
thought  to  be  ever  so  healthy  and  convenient,  its 
going  into  that  class  as  a  show,  and  a  vulgar  attrac- 
tion, would  prevent  its  ever  being  recognized  as  re- 
pectable  in  England.  Then  Mrs.  Blounet  took 
stronger  than  ever  to  lecturing  in  pink  trousers — she 
weighs  thirteen  stone — and  a  gray  *  tunic,'  she  calls 
it ;  but  it  is  just  a  short  petticoat  pleated  full.  Oh ! 
so  short. 

"And  Miss  Mary  Jane  was  wonderful,  except 
when  Mr.  Creed  had  any  g^entlemen  visitors ;  then 
she  would  allow  that  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Bona- 
parte, and  a  few  more,  were  equal  to  us.  But  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  this  spirit  of  Bloomer  w^as  quite 
upsetting  our  house :  the  landlady  took  to  writing 
about  the  rights  of  woman,  and  left  every  one  of  her 
duties  uneared  for.  Mr.  Creed  is  a  police  inspector 
of  the  P  division,  and  often  wanted  a  hot  cup  of  cof- 
fee, but  Mrs.  Creed  downright  refused  to  make  it. 
The  baby  did  as  it  liked.  The  only  thing  its  mother 
corrected  was  proofs  ! — ^long  strips  of  printed  paper, 
like  dirty  farthing  ballads ;  and  Mrs.  Blounet  and  she 
would  sit  all  day,  just  making  mischief,  and  writing 
the  bothcrijigest  nonsense  that  ever  was,  while  my 
mistress  might  wait  for  her  dinner.  Think  of  three 
guineas  a- week  for  three  rooms,  and  done  for ! — and 
yet  not  able  to  get  a  chop  dressed,  because  the  land- 
lady is  practicing  the  rights  of  women — by  giving  us 
no  rights  at  all.  Now,  isn't  it  quare?  And  it  was 
worse  and  worse  she  was  getting,  eo  that  between 
her  and  the  east  wind,  we  had  neither  peace  nor 
quiet — all  the  morning  she  was  reading  newspapers, 
and  correcting  them 'proofs;'  all  the  evenings,  at- 
tending public  meetings.  And  the  poor  babby!— I 
have  heard  her  tell  her  husband  that  ii  he  wanted  it 
washed,  he  must  do  it  himself,  for  she  had  the  rights 
of  her  sex  to  attend  to,  and  it  was  as  much  his  business 
as  hers  to  mind  it.  Oh !  it's  wonderful  when  politics 
get  into  a  woman's  head  how  they  drive  nature  out 
of  it! — they  beat  small  tea-parties,  and  fairs,  and 


dances,  and  patterns— ay,  and  falling  in  love— out  ai* 
out  lor  making  a  woman  foi^et  herself.  And  y  t  j 
there 's  a  thing  in  the  world  she  is  proud  of,  it  is  iL:: 
babby,  and  sitting  at  the  head  of  her  tea-table,  p'  ».r- 
ing  out  tea,  and  laying  down  the  law.  You  ux-^I  \^ 
say,  aunty  dear,  that  a  woman  never  went  out  a-  \ 
out  to  the  bad,  until  her  heart  got  into  the  wr^  -..- 
place  :  indeed,  you  and  the  landlady  would  uot  a:rrrf. 
at  all ;  for  in  almost  every  thing  site  had  rea-fcnri 
herself  out  of  nature— ^nd  that 's  what  they  irv  w 
do— but  just  wait  until  I  tell  you  how  thing^s  w.  rl 
on.  We  were  very  uncomfortable :  my  poor  Mis- 
tress kept  waiting  tor  her  dinner,  and  if  I  had  o':: 
studied  a  cookery-book  as  hard  as  ever  Father  Jc^'^i 
— dear  holy  man ! — studied  his  breviary,  she  inii«: 
have  gone  days  and  days  without  a  bit  of  proper  i'\W., 
for  there  is  but  one  poor  fag  of  a  servant,  who  v  i« 
born  on  her  legs,  and  has  kept  on  them  ever  sm  >. 
to  cook,  and  wash,  and  walk  with  the  childrt^n,  £•  1 
lay  the  cloth,  and  wait  the  table,  and  go  ever\  bcoy  « 
messages,  and  open  the  door,  and  bear  the  ill  teiuf-.r 
of  the  parlors,  drawing-rooms,  and  every  floor,  ar.ii 
faction  in  the  hou.se.  Well,  since  the  laudlatly  t: -1 
up  with  the  rights  of  women,  no  slave  in  the  i/»r 
stales  of  America  has  l^een  so  overworked  as  thm  p-  -or 
girl ;  among  other  things,  the  landlady  reprocrh-il 
her  for  taking  no  pride  in  laying  out  supper  for  *:.£' 
'great  mover.*,'  as  she  called  them,  *  in  the  oav^c  .: 
women  :'  and  the  girl  asked  what  good  the  '  ra-'w- 
ment'  was  to  her,  except  to  give  her  more  wrrk. 
Well,  you  should  have  heard  the  landlady's  tonpx 
go  after  that — no  one  that  did  could  ever  forjrei  i:— 
how  she  reproached  her  for  want  of  public  spirit,  ar.:l 
proper  feeling— and  *  sympathy.'  Now  the  be^i  oi  n 
is,  that  this  good  woman's  husband  is* — as  I  .said— i 
Police  Inspector,  though  she  tried  hard  and  loti:;  i•■^ 
make  me  believe  he  had  a  'situation  in  the  c:iy,' 
which  did  not  sound  like  policeman.  You  sec,  dar- 
ling, the  English  are  grown  very  like  ourseJves  m 
that ;  my  mistress  says,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  pr.«K" 
and  spirit  they  took  in  honest  labor  and  its  profit?*  an.* 
gone ;  and  forgetting  the  respect  due  to  great  poop.c 
—I  mean,  aunt,  great  good  people,  and  great  g^.x  i 
things — they  run  into  every  little  dirty  short  cut  i<-» 
wealth  they  can  find ;  and  after  all  sorts  and  kind?  v[ 
money — like  mad  :  in  fact,  she  says, — that  there*  arc 
as  many  at  *  their  dirty  diggings^  in  the  city  of  L.fi- 
don,  as  in  that  place,  they  call  it  by  the  name  of  (Ca- 
lifornia, in  a  far  away  country.  Now,  to  take  pri(k 
out  of  mere  money  there  and  then,  seems  of  all  ihinjr? 
the  most  unnatural  ibr  those  who  have  souls  in  tin ir 
bodies:  the  understanding  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  does  n't  seem  much  to  be  proud  of,  and  yrt 
that 's  the  beginning  and  end  of  half  the  knowlt*<iire 
and  pride  going — of  all  the  knowledge  the  gold-seek- 
ers care  about,  just  as  if  grubbing  up  and  counting  up 
would  make  them  all  as  one  as  the  rale  quality;  and 
then,  if  you  say  a  word,  they  get  up  a  cry  of 

'  A  man  's  a  man  for  a'  that,* 
and  bother  ye'r  heart  out  with  '  it 's  nothing  what  a 
man  was^  but  what  he  is  ;'  and  so  I  say,  but  wi!h  a 
different  meaning, 

» A  grub  >8  a  grub  for  a*  that ;  * 
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and  do  n't  tell  me !  all  the  wealth  of  California  and 
Australia  to  the  back  of  it,  wont  change  a  man ;  what 
be  1084,  he  »,  unless  something  brighter  than  gold 
comes  over  him ;  the  seeking  and  loving  money  never 
purified  a  heart  yet,  nor  raised  a  man  the  breadth  of 
astral^. 

'  It  '■  not  the  wealth,  bnt  how  3roa  use  it.' 
I  see  and  hear  a  deal  about  wealth,  but  something 
keeps  stirring  in  my  heart,  and  whispering  in  my  ear, 
which,  as  a  poor  girl,  I  've  no  right  to  talk  about ; 
there  are  ways  of  working  up  like  the  little  grain  of 
mustard  seed  my  mistress  reads  of,  that  grew  into  a 
great  tree,  and  sheltered  the  houseless  and  homeless. 
Now  that  is  a  fine  thing  to  think  of,  and  I  delight  in  a 
little  story  of  a  mouse  letting  a  lion  out  of  a  net — 
there 's  great  comfort  in  that — and  I  feel 
« A  man 's  a  roan  for  a'  that,' 

when  I  hear  tell  of  a  little  old  man  who,  blessed  be 
God !  first  thought  of  Infant  Schools. — Oh !  it 's 
them  are  the  blessing^.  The  things  I  love  best,  are 
the  things  that  teach  people  how  to  keep  from  sin — 
of  the  two  I  like  them  better  than  what  takes  them 
out  of  it.  And  when  I  remember  who  sent  Tem- 
perance abroad  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe — so 
that  even  gentlemen  are  ashamed  of  being  tipxy — 
And  how  as  a  regenerator  that  Temperance  is  only 
next  to  Godliness — there  's  a  glory  for  Ireland !  And 
I  think  of  a  fine  ancient  white-headed  saint  in  Man- 
chester, Wright  by  name  and  nature,  who  remem- 
bers, as  my  dear  mistress  says,  to  tread  in  his  Mas- 
ter's footsteps,  who  was  sent,  *  not  to  call  the  righte- 
ous, but  sinners  to  repentance.'  And  I  think  of  the 
charities,  grander  than  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  my 
cousin  writes  home  about;  charities  purifying  the 
great  sins  of  great  London ;  charities,  Aunt  darling, 
increasing  every  year,  and  as  each  new  one  starts 
up,  from  the  brain  maybe  of  some  poor  working  man, 
the  people  cry  out,  as  with  one  voice,  *  This  can't 
be  done  without.'  I  am  glad  of  such  thoughts,  and 
such  knowledge,  Ibr  I  Ml  tell  you  the  truth,  I  mor- 
tally abominate  them  great  bloated  gold-finders. 
When  I  think  of  the  gold-loving  English,  I  could 
send  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  against  them,  with 
bell,  book,  and  candle.  When  I  think  of  the  other 
things,  Aunt  dear,  why  I  can  only  pray  that  they 
may  be  remembered  to  them  as  a  people,  at  the  last 
day ;— and  I  'm  willing  to  do  penance  for  the  prayer, 
if  so  be  it 's  a  sin ! 

"  But  it  'shigh  up  above  Bloomerism,  and  all  other 
foliiea  I  've  got,  svre  enough ;  only  as  the  lark  said,  I 
must  come  down  some  time.  At  last  the  house  be- 
came a  fair  Babel,  worse  than  what  I  've  heard  of 
Doonybroke  itself,  when  the  boys  used  to  cry  out, 
*  Oh !  the  glory 's  left  ould  Ireland— twelve  o*clock, 
and  no  fight;'  and  when  the  poor  fellows  would  be 
going  about  the  Fair  green,  shouting,  *  Who  '11  fight 
me  for  the  sake  of  St.  Patrick.'  The  man  of  the 
house  was  sorely  to  be  pitied,  he  was  a  mighty  quiet 
man ;  and  impossible  as  it  muy  seem,  very  fond  of 
his  idzen  of  a  wife  (talk  as  you  will,  there 's  mighty 
little  reason  in  love,)  and  his  baby ;  and  moreover, 
he  was  very  little  at  home  at  all,  which  ought  to  have 
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made  her  all  the  pleasanter  when  he  was  in  it,  for 
it's  very  easy  to  find  words  going  sharp,  when  a 
man's  ever  and  always  molly  coddling  about  a  house, 
and  bothering  about  every  in  and  out,  no  ways  be- 
coming to  him.  Of  late,  she  was  always  grumbling' 
when  he  went  out,  though  it  was  about  his  business 
—and  yet  never  peaceable  when  he  came  in ;  I  won- 
dered how  he  took  it  so  easy,  but  there  is  no  use  ever 
interfering  betwixt  married  people ;  no  matter  how 
bitter  they  are  to-night,  they  may  be  all  like  sugar 
and  honey  to-morrow  morning,  and  whatever  you 
say  to  one,  is  sure  to  go  to  the  other — they  're  not 
safe  to  make  or  meddle  with ;  if  you  want  to  make 
peace,  you  must  never  let  one  know  what  the  other 
says  when  they're  in  their  <  titfs ;'  and  to  keep  quit 
of  that  you  must  tell  more  woppers  than  is  at  all  plea- 
sant to  carry,  particularly  when  the  priest  is  cross, 
Budputa  heavy  weights  on  the  penances. 

"  I  kept  as  clear  of  both  husband  and  wife  as  I 
could,  though  they  would  come  now  and  again,  and 
tell  me  their  troubles ;  the  landlady  blaming  the  tyranny 
of  mankind,  and  the  badness  of  the  laws— and  the 
husband  bewailing  that  she  had  got  among  the 
bloomers;  I  hinted  that  may  be  if  the  dress  which 
she  only  wore  at  their  meetings  was  burned,  it  might 
put  her  off  her  fancy ;  but  he  said,  *  he  couldn't  do 
that — she  looked  so  pretty  in  it ; '  was  not  that  ibolish  ? 
but  Aunt,  dear,  men  is  that — and  think  more  of  a 
pretty  face  with  a  sharp  tongue — ^than  of  a  plain  one, 
that  has  nothing  to  say  but  goodness.  Well,  he  gave 
in  to  her — it  seemed  so  in  every  thing  for  ever  so 
long,  but  I  sometimes  thought  that  smooth  water 
runs  deep.  One  evening  he  told  her  he  was  going  to 
have  a  few  of  his  friends  come  there,  and  he  hoped 
she  would  do  her  best  to  make  them  comfortable ; 
she  rose  at  this,  and  said  she  was  n't  going  to  be  no 
man's  slave,  and  that  if  he  had  company,  he  must 
attend  to  them  himself;  and  that  she  would  dress  as 
she  pleased,  and  have  one  of  her  own  friends  with 
her,  and  sit  at  the  head  of  her  tea*table — ^like  the 
queen ;  well,  he  said  he  hoped  she  would  wear  the 
dress,  and  have  her  friend  by  all  means^  and  he 
would  give  her  as  little  trouble  as  possible ;  instead 
of  this  putting  her  into  good  humor,  it  made  her  quite 
fractious,  for  i-he  liked  to  be  contradicted,  that  she 
might  have  something  to  complain  of:  they  went  on 
jangling  all  day — 1  heard  her  say : — 

"  *  The  world  never  will  be  right  until  we  change 
places.' 

»*  *  My  love,'  he  answered,  *  I  thought  you  wanted 
us  all  to  be  in  the  same  place.' 

"  *  Not  I  indeed,'  she  said,  *  you  are  much  more 
suited  to  be  a  slave  than  I  am ;  content  that  every 
thing  should  be  as  it  ie,  so  that  you  may  not  have  the 
trouble  of  moving  it — augh ! 

"  *  Very  true,  my  dear.* 

"  *  I  only  wish  they  would  make  he  *an  Inspector 
of  Police— I  would  soon  get  things  in  ordei^-I  only 
wish  I  was  a  man!' 

"  '  I  wish  you  were,  my  dear !' 

"  *  You  know  you  don't  wi*h  any  such  thing— Oh 
yes!  yon  would  like  finely  to  be  trampled  upon,  as 
all  poor  women  are — but  /do  nH  wait  on  your  friends^ 
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you  may  depend  on  that :  you  may  sirab  me  as  you 
always  dO)  and  set  the  baby  crying,  that  my  maternal 
feelings  may  be  worked  on  to  attend  to  it ;  you  may 
spill  the  tea-kittle  into  the  fire,  that  I  may  be  forced 
—yes,  Mr.  Peter  Creed—forced  to  light  it  again,  you 
having  first  sent  the  other  white  slave  out  for  cigars 
and  muffins--but  from  this  hour  I'll  pluck  up  a 
spirit!' 

"  *  Which  spirit,  my  love?' 

<*  And  so  they  went  on ;  I  wondered  how  he  could 
bear  it ;  for  she  told  him  over  and  over  again,  he  was 
only  fit  for  woman's  work;  but  my  dear  mistress 
says,  its  always  the  way— the  gentle  quiet  men  get 
the  vixens ;  and  surely  young  maids  are  so  gentle,  that 
one  wonders  where  the  old  vixens  come  from! 
However,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  as  she  was 
flourishing  down  in  her  '  bloomers,'  she  told  me  that 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to  do  a  hand's  turn, 
let  Peter  manage  as  he  might ;  but  sit  as  grand  as 
Cromwell,  at  the  head  of  her  tea-table— pour  out  her 
tea,  and  talk  of  the  wrongs  of  woman !  She  was  as 
proud  of  her  beautiful  chaney  as  of  her  baby.  Well, 
about  au  hour  after,  before  any  one  came,  I  met  a 
strange  woman  on  the  stairs,  a  very  tall,  thin  woman, 
and  then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door ;  Mrs.  Creed 
kept  firm,  the  poor  servant  was  out ;  but  to  my  sur- 
prise, the  tall  woman  sprang  up  from  somewhere,  and 
introduced  the  gentlemen  to  the  bloomer  ladies  in 
the  parlor— oh  what  a  sJkrieteh  the  landlady  gave. 
*  Why,'  she  said,  *  that  is  Peter,  that  is  my  husband 
— ^in  my  best  apple  silk.' 

"  <  Changed  places— 4hat  is  all,'  said  the  Inspector 
of  the  P  Division,  coolly ;  *  we  agreed,  my  good 
friends,  (the  first  time  we  have  agreed  since  the  new 
movement,)  that  I  was  intended  by  nature  to  be  one 
ot  the  fair  sex,  and  my  wife — (according  to  the  old 
fashion,)  to  be  one  of  the  foul;  so  I  have  taken  her 
place,  and  when  the  hour  comes,  she  will  accompany 
you  to  Great  Scotland  Yard,  and  take  my  duty,  while 
I  attend  to  the  house  and  baby.'  After  this  speech, 
he  plumped  down  at  the  head  of  the  tea-toble,  the 
seat  she  delighted  in,  and  began  placing  the  things— 
or  rather  misplacing  them— and  pouring  out  the  tea. 
Oh,  if  you  could  but  have  seen  her !  At  first  she  and 
her  friend,  Miss  Cressy,  stormed ;  and  when  they  did, 
the  men  laughed  so  loudly,  as  to  drown  the  storming ; 
then  she  flew  at  her  husband  like  a  mad  cat,  and  tore 
his  cap,  and  a  cup  and  saucer  were  broken ;  upon 
which  she  sat  down  and  went  into  determined  hys- 
terics— the  men  declaring  it  was  the  first  time  their 
Inspector  had  ever  occasion  to  use  vinegar  and  burnt 
feathers;  then  a  basin  of  water  was  thrown  over  her 
to  bring  her  to,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  baby  cried ; 
just  as  a  fierce  cat  will  run  to  its  kitten — ^the  scream- 
ing took  another  turn,  and  she  called  out  *  My  child, 
my  child !'  but  the  men  would  not  let  her  move— and 
the  Inspector  rushed  out  and  returned  bringing  in  the 
baby,  htuh-owing  it  in  his  arms,  and  talking  all  kinds 
of  nursery  nonsense  to  it,  and  dancing  it  as  a  woman 
would,  but  far  more  roughly :  then  he  placed  it  on 
hia  knee,  and  stufled  cake  into  its  mouth ;  and  then  a 
knock  came  to  the  door,  with  a  message  that  the  In- 
•fector  of  the  P  Division  waa  vranted  immediately. 


as  there  was  a  fire  in  Holbom;  and  Peter  insisted 
that  the  new  superintendent  of  the  P  Division  should 
act  up  to  her  words  and  go;  he  had  done  all  accord- 
ing to  her  wishes,  and  to  please  her,  had  resolved  to 
diess  as  a  woman,  and  perform  all  a  woman's  dati« ; 
and  she  must  therefore  take  his  place,  and  act  his 
part ;  that  she  had  declared  publicly  and  privately  thai 
she  was  the  better  man  of  the  two,  and  he  therefore 
insisted  she  should  now  prove  it,  and  that  his  friends 
would  see  that  she  did  so.  I  could  hardly  tell  ixrhetber 
to  laugh  or  cry,  I  vras  so  frightened  for  ieax  the  poor 
innocent  baby  should  get  hurt ;  and  because  it  con- 
tinued screaming,  the  father  went  to  the  cupboard 
and  emptied  a  whole  bottle  full  of  that  wicked  Daffy's 
Elixir,  which  the  women  here  of  that  class,  half  is 
ignorance,  half  in  laciness,  give  their  infants  to  keep 
them  quiet ;  and  seemed  as  though  he  was  ^ova%  io 
pour  it  at  once  down  the  dear  baby's  throat.  Oc:i 
hone !  it  was  then  I  pitied  the  poor  mother. 

"*0h,  Peter,  Peter!'  she  called  out,  "even  a 
spoonful  is  too  much.  Do  n't— don't.  Oh,  just  give 
mybaby  to  myself  again,  and  I  '11  never  be  a  Bloomer;" 
and  then  the  dreadful  instigator  of  the  mischief  shook 
her  head  at  her,  and  cri^,  <  For  shame,  for  shame,' 
and  harangued  about  consistency,  and  called  upon 
her  *  to  be  worthy  of  herself,  and  go  to  the  ^le  and 
command  the  force,  not  like  a  man,  but— a  -woman !' 
And  all  the  time  die  poor  mother  was  strngjE^ling  to 
get  at  her  baby;  and,  for  fear  of  mischief,  I  turned 
o\et  the  cup — ^though  to  be  sure  it  did  tor  the  apple^ 
green  silk.  Poor  woman !  she  could  see  nothii^  bet 
her  child,  and  hear  nothing  but  its  cries.  *  Oive  me 
my  baby,  and  go  to  your  duty,  and  I  '11  never  go 
near  a  Rights  of  Woman  woman  as  long  as  I  live,' 
she  repeated. 

"  *  Oh  you  unworthy  member !'  cried  her  frUnd. 
*■  If  you  had  a  drop  of  the  old  Roman  blood  in  yooi 
veins  you  would  sacrifice  home,  husband,  child,  to 
the  public  good.' 

"  Now,  aunt,  think  of  that  being  said  before  «i«— 
and  I  being  a  Roman  bom,  bred,  and  reared — as  yon 
and  Father  Doyle  know  well— as  if  female  Romans 
did  not  care  for  their  children !  I  gave  it  to  her  then. 
I  never  let  my  tongue  go  as  I  did  then,  since  I  've 
been  in  the  country.  She  said  she  should  not  forget 
me,  and  I  told  her  the  remembrance  would  be  mutual . 
Roman  blood,  indeedj  I  saw  her  out  of  the  house, 
and  going  down  the  street,  with  a  gang  of  boys  aAer 
her,  calling  out,  *  There 's  an  old  Bloomer^-there  '^ 
an  old  Bloomer!" 

*<  While  I  was  busy  with  her  the  poor  landlady  got 
her  baby,  and  humbled  herself— as  was  right— and  in 
another  hour  the  house  was  quiet  enough,  and  the 
Inspector  gone  to  his  duty.  The  next  morning  my 
dear  good  mistress  sent  for  the  landlady. 

"  *I  suppose,'  she  said  to  me,  going  up  stairs, '  I 
shall  lose  my  lodgers  as  well  as  my  character.' 

*'  Now  my  mistress  says,  that  of  all  lavre  the  law 
of  kindness  is  the  strongest ;  and,  though  the  landlady 
entered  the  drawing>room  with  every  nerve  ia  her 
body  set  for  a  battle,  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes  by 
the  time  my  mistress  bade  her  good  momugand  tdd 
her  to  sit  down— of  course,  I  came  away.    When 
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Peter  came  home  that  evening,  I  heard  his  wife  go — 
lather  slowly,  but  she  did  go— to  the  door;  and  I 
heard  kim  say^  <  Thank  you,  my  love— this  is  very 
good  of  you.*  And  when  1  told  my  dear  lady  this, 
she  smiled  the  old  smile,  and  went  on  talking  so 
sweetly  to  me,  that  I  judged  it  was  just  the  way  she 
talked  to  her. 

"  *Ah !'  she  said,  *it  is  very  wrong  to  goon  laugh- 
iog  at  follies  that  are  likely  to  lead  to  evil.  Not  but 
what  ridicule  will  sometimci  gain  a  quicker  victory 
than  reason ;  but  it  leaves  an  ugly  scar,  which  marla 
to  the  death.'  (I  always  put  down  her  exact  words.) 
'  Whether  the  young  or  the  ignorant  listen  patiently 
or  notf  to  reproof  or  advice,  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of 
the  old  to  give  it ;  but  to  be  done  usefully,  Ellen,  it 
must  be  done  kindly.  I  should  have  talked  to  this 
young  creature  before,  and  not  have  suffered  her  to 
go  on  in  her  folly  without  remonstrance.  It  is  a  vain 
creature,  as  I  might  have  known  by  the  cards— 
that  was  one  turn  of  the  vanity,  this  Is  another.  All 
love  of  notoriety  is  vanity ;  it 's  wonderful  the  forms 
it  takes.  One  man  wants  to  write  a  book  before  he 
can  spell ;  another  talks  of  joining  the  legislature  be- 
cause he  has  been  listened  to  at  a  vestry ;  another's 
desire  leads  to  heading  charity  lists — ^very  useiul,  if 
he  pays  the  money.  One  woman  piques  herself  on 
small  hands,  and  lays  them  on  the  top  of  a  muff  in- 
tended to  keep  them  warm;  another  gets  up  an 
ancestry ;  another,  (the  vulgarest.)  talks  of  her  rich 
friends  and  her  accounts  at  her  banker's,  or  stuffs 
your  ears  with  titles,  committed  to  memory  from  the 
peerage.  But  these,  Ellen,  if  you  understand  them, 
are  innocent  vanities,  doing  no  harm.  The  ill-spelt 
book  will  never  be  published ;  if  the  would-be  orator 
gets  into  parliament,  he  continues  a  *  single-speech 
Jack'  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  the  small  hands  become 
ehilblained ;  the  rich  friends  get  into  the  list  of  un- 


certified bankrupts,  the  titles  are  soon  drilled  off;  but 
the  vanity  which  takes  a  woman  from  the  sacred 
duties  of  home  to  display  her  weakness  abroad— and 
unsexea  her<-4trikes  at  the  root  of  our  domestic  hap- 
piness, and  should  be  treated  accordingly.  I  should 
have  talked  to  her  before,  Ellen— I  should  indeed  !— 
kindly,  you  know,  and  nothing  daunted  even  if  re- 
pulsed. And  I  am  not  sure  but  that  kindness  can 
torn  even  vanity  to  good  account.  There  are  plenty 
of  mischievous  people  always  ready  to  start  new 
wrongs  and  new  sorrows  as  causes  for  discontent ; 
and,  between  you  and  me,  Ellen,  if  more  extensive 
emplo3rment  could  be  given  to  women,  they  would 
not  get  into  such  imaginary  troubles ;  they  would 
have  more  to  do.  In  gentle,  profitable  employment 
the  legislature— law-makers,  Ellen— have  neglected 
our  interests  now  and  then ;  but  short  tunics  and  long 
trowsers  wont  alter  laws,  you  know.  That  young 
woman  confesses  she  never  knew  she  had  any  thing 
to  complain  of  until  it  was  put  into  Jier  heed.  And 
— ^it  makes  me  smile— but  she  says,  the  folly  of  the 
thing  never  struck  her  until  she  saw  that  six-foot-two 
Peter  of  hers,  with  his  black  whiskers  and  broad 
shoulders,  in  h^r  dress,  spoon-feeding  the  baby! 
She  bitterly  resents  his  exposing  her  to  the  ridicule 
of  his  companions ;  but  I  reminded  her  she  had  ex- 
posed herself  by  her  attempts  at  establishing  so  un- 
blushing a  notoriety.  Certainly  the  landlady  is  a 
changed  woman,  poor  thing!  poor  thing!' 

"  It  will  be  some  time,  dear  aunt,  before  I  will  be 
able  to  write  to  you  again,  for  we  are  going  to  a  fine 
watering-place — over  the  seas— to  seek  that  health 
for  my  mistress  that  is  so  plenty  on  our  hill-side. 
Oh,  dear !  if  every  thing  in  ould  Ireland  was  as  plenty 
as  health,  what  a  people  we  should  be ! 

<*  Ever,  with  a  heart  and  a  half,  your  own 

"Nelly  Nowlak." 
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Last  xiobt  an  aged  spirit,  worn  with  care, 
Forsook  its  earthly  tenement— to  soar 

To  that  unknown,  myvterioua  Refuge,  where 
The  troubled  rest— the  weary  toil  no  more ! 


Gently  and  painfhlly  the  <<  Esaenee''  crept 
From  the  o'ertaaked  clay,  and  all  was  atill ! 

Dimmed  eyes  saw  through  their  tears— the  aaffarar  alept. 
And  atricken  hearta  throbbed  with  a  grateful  thrill. 

Aa  prayers  want  up,  hope-laden,  to  the  throne 
Of  the  Omnipotent !  All  vain !  All  vain ! 

Death  hath  already  one  more  life-blade  mows ! 
Rise,  lone  ones,  aee !  kneel !  kneel  and  pray  again ! 

The  ann,  this  mom,  looked  with  unclouded  face 
0*er  the  new  wakened  earth,  and  Nature  smiled 

Upon  her  ehiidren  with  a  freahensd  grace. 
From  last  night's  harrowing  vtgU  oadsfllsd ! 


A  festal  scene !  bright  eyes  beam  doubly  bright, 
And  loving  hearts  thrill  yet  more  lovingly, 

A  youthful  pair  in  bliuful  bond  unite, 
And  Heaven  approves  their  pledge  of  unity ! 

Thy  brightest  amile,  oh  Mom !  fhouneed'st  must  wear ! 

Thy  fairest  lowers,  oh  Nature  I  thou  must  strew ! 
To  light  these  young  hearta  on  their  path  of  care. 

And  with  fresh  fragrance  wavering  hopea  renew ! 

Drearily,  heavily,  through  the  thick  air 
Straggles  the  sunbeam  to  pierce  with  hia  glare ! 
Droopingly,  Ustleaaly,  hang  the  wot  leavea ; 
Slowly  the  nust  trickles  down  o*er  the  saves 
Seeming,  in  monotone  mournful,  to  say— 
(i  Dost  to  dust  !*'  <<  Time  flitteth !"  "  What  is  tonby !" 
Silently,  aolemnly,  on  the  damp  sod. 
Kneel  a  few  stricken  ones,  humbly,  to  Ood  * 
TaarfoUy,  traatfully,  goes  np  the  prayer : 
'<  Him  thty  kyvsd-han  thty  lost"->may  they  neetlh«e ! 


AMONG    THE    MOORS. 


FROM  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 


A&&IVBD  at  Cadiz  in  1847,  after  a  ramble  through 
Spain,  we  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  take  a  peep  at 
Morocco.  We  strongly  desired  to  see  what  Mauri- 
tania's children  were  like;  whether  they  had  black 
or  copper^colored  faces ;  whether  they  wore  turbans 
or  caps,  sandals  or  hose,  mantles  or  jerkins ;  whether 
they  resembled  our  play-going  recollections  of  Othel- 
lo. Exactly  at  ten  o'clock,  one  night  late  in  Octo- 
ber, this  desire  pressed  so  strongly  upon  us,  that  we 
decided  that  existence  could  not  be  tolerated  an  hour 
longer  without  an  instant  departure  for  Morocco. 
The  beautiful  blue  Mediterranean  was  scarcely  rip- 
pled by  a  wave ;  the  moon  shed  a  glorious  light  over 
its  glassy  surface,  while  its  bed  seemed  formed  of 
the  myriads  of  sUrs  which  the  deep,  still  waters  re- 
flected. A  lazy  felucca  lay  motionless  on  the  shore ; 
and,  in  her,  a  lazy  boatman  was  stretched  at  full 
length.  We  questioned  him  as  to  (he  practicability 
of  our  instant  embarkation  for  Morocco.  He  turned 
up  his  head,  eyed  us  inquisitively,  as  if  to  satisfy 
himself  how  mad  we  were,  told  us  to  **6o  with 
God,"  coiled  himself  up,  and  disposed  his  limbs  in 
that  posture  of  utter,  uncompromising  idleness,  of 
which  only  the  limbs  of  Spanish  boatmen  and  Italian 
lazzaroni  are  capable.  The  master  of  a  sailing-ves- 
sel had,  however,  more  confidence  in  our  sanity 
and  in  his  own  bark,  and  we  struck  a  bargain  with 
him. 

The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  strictly  fulfilled ; 
for,  aided  by  a  light,  fresh  breeze,  which  sprung  up 
soon  after  we  had  embarked,  we  dashed  into  the 
pretty  bay  of  Tangiers  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Our  colors  were  soon  hoisted;  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  conventional  laws,  a  messenger  was  dis- 
patched to  ask  permission  for  us  to  land.  Meanwhile, 
we  lay  there  at  anchor  under  a  heavy  fire  of  tele- 
scopes. Although  sailing  under  the  Spanish  fiag  our 
English  faces  were  soon  recognized,  and  the  British 
consul  politely  came  out  in  a  small  boat  to  receive 
and  to  conduct  us  on  shore.  Landing  in  these  parts 
IS  a  sort  of  national  amusement,  in  which  lookers-on 
take  especial  delight.  It  is  a  practical  joke,  per- 
formed by  a  party  of  Moore,  who  play  with  every 
gentleman  who  desires  to  land,  a  game  of  pickaback 
through  the  shallow  water  of  the  shore.  Ladies  are 
carried,  more  solemnly,  in  chairs  upon  a  pair  of 
swarthy  Moslem  shoulders.  The  Moors  are  a  hand- 
some race  of  men ;  not  nearly  so  black  as  the  Othello 
of  the  stage,  not  generally  tall,  but  the  turban  and 
hiack  add  greatly  to  their  apparent  height.  They 
also  make  the  most  of  themselves  by  an  upright  and 
dignified  carriage.  Their  black  eyes  are  full  of  fire 
and  intelligence.  Their  bronze  complexions  and 
long,  swarthy  beards,  contrast  strongly  with  their 

snow-white  costume. 


The  circumstance  of  arriving  on  a  Sunday  was 
favorable  to  our  first  impression  of  a  Moorish  town. 
Eloglish,  French,  Spanish,  and  American  flags  were 
gayly  floating  from  various  buildings,  with  the  colors 
of  all  nations  who  are  civilized  enough  to  aflford  a 
Tangerene  consulate.  The  natives  did  their  pari  to 
make  the  appearance  of  things  cheerful ;  for  it  hap- 
pened to  be  market-day,  and  the  market-place  pre- 
sented a  busy  and  sparkling  picture.  Moors  grairely 
discussing  matters  of  commerce,  and  totally  iadiflTer- 
ent  to  the  appearance  of  foreigners :  Arabs  displaying 
their  rich  merchandise  to  the  best  advantage :  Jews 
scrutinizing  some  curious  relic  on  which  they  "were 
asked  to  lend  money  (the  rate  of  interest  paid  for  cash 
so  advanced  is  three-pence  per  month  on  the  dollar) : 
women  sheeted  up  in  their  hiacks,  with  only  oae  eye 
visible,  hurrying  through  the  crowd,  neither  looking 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  fearful  of  encountering 
with  their  one  eye  the  rude  glance  of  man :  laden 
camels  instinctively  bending  to  be  disburdened  of 
their  load  of  fruit,  grain,  or  other  load :  bands  of  wild- 
looking  negroes,  with  scarcely  any  covering,  hooting 
in  tones  most  dissonant  to  civilized  ears.  To  all 
these  discords  was  added  a  constant  din  of  Moorish 
mufcic,  which  appeared  to  give  ecstatic  delight  to  the 
negroes,  whose  wild  gestures  were  marvelous  to 
behold. 

Our  attention  was,  by  this  time,  attracted  to  the 
houses  which,  from  their  peculiar  coastruction,  ofier 
a  complete  contrast  to  any  thing  European;  the 
rooms  are  built  so  as  to  form  a  square  oourt,  which 
is  open  to  the  sky;  the  exquisite  climate  precluding  the 
necessity  of  using  their  painted  oil-skin  canopy,  except 
as  a  protection  against  the  heavy  rains  by  which  they 
are  occasionally  visited.  This  court  is  covered  with 
a  carpet  or  matting,  according  to  the  season ;  and  in 
the  centre  there  is  a  fountain,  which — continually 
playing— produces  a  delicious  freshness;  the  win- 
dows, instead  of  looking  on  to  the  streets,  open  ge- 
nerally into — and  receive  light  and  air  from — ^this 
court.  By  this  arrangement,  the  sun  is  entirely  ex- 
cluded, and  the  houses  are  frequently  found  cooler 
and  more  comfortable,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  than  European  dwellings.  The  roofs 
are  quite  flat,  and  form  terraces,  on  which  people 
walk  in  the  evening,  or  whenever  the  sun  is  suiS- 
ciently  temperate.  Looking  down,  from  this  prome- 
nade, the  town  has  a  singular  appearance ;  the  mi- 
narets of  the  mosques  alone  standing  out  in  relief 
from  the  flat,  low,  white  roofs,  give  it  the  appearaooe 
of  a  large  church -yard;  and  this  impression  is 
strengthened  by  the  repeated  call  to  prayer  from  the 
mosques.  It  begins  at  day-break,  and  is  continued 
at  intervals  all  day ;  the  Moslem  priest  addressing 
himself  alternately  to  the  four  winds. 
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A  oonaidenble  part  of  the  popuUticn  of  most 
Moorish  towns  is  Jewish,  and  they  form — ^it  need 
souoely  be  said— a  separate  and  distinct  class,  being 
wholly  diffeient  in  habits,  manners,  and  dress  from 
the  Mahometans.  The  male  costume  is  prescribed 
by  law :  it  consists  of  a  tnnic  or  gaberdine  of  dark 
blue-doth,  fitting  close  to  the  throat,  and  descending 
to  the  ankles,  slashed  at  the  sides,  and  trimmed  with 
brmid ;  a  row  of  small  buttons  are  ranged  down  the 
front,  and  the  slashed  sleeves  are  ornamented  to  cor^ 
respond ;  there  is  an  under-vest  of  white  cotton  but- 
toned to  the  throat,  which  one  sees  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  blue  dress  being  left  open ;  the  white  sleeves 
are  also  seen  under  the  open  sleeves  of  doth ;  the 
wmist  is  encircled  by  a  handsome  Moorish  scarf,  of 
satin,  with  stripes  of  all  the  brightest  colors  worked 
in  with  gold  thread;  yellow  slippers,  and  a  little 
black  cloth  cap,  resembling  that  worn  by  the  modem 
Greeks,  complete  the  Jewish  dress  worn  throughout 
Morocco.  It  is  a  classic  costume :  the  sombre  tint 
of  the  tunic  contrasting,  not  unpleasingly,  with  the 
'white  Moorish  dresses  on  which  the  eye  is  constantly 
dwelling. 

It  is  said,  that  many  of  the  frail  daughters  of  Irsael 
offending  against  their  own  strict  laws,  become  fol* 
lowers  of  the  Prophet  to  avoid  celibacy,  which  is  the 
penalty  of  indiscretion  inflicted  on  Jewish  maidens ; 
but,  one  never  hears  this  charge  of  heresy  brought 
against  the  men,  who— having  no  indulgence  to 
crave  from  Mahometanism,  ore  proverbial  for  a 
scrupulous  observance  of  their  religious  feasts  and 
fasts. 

We  had  not  remained  long  in  the  city  before  I  was 
afforded  the  rare  privilege  of  being  present  at  a  Jew- 
ish wedding.  The  solemnization  of  the  marriage  rite 
is  preceded  by  seven  days'  feasting  and  rejoicing  at 
the  house  of  the  betrothed.  Open  house  is  indeed 
kept,  where  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  affianced 
couple  meet  every  day  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 
The  guests  usually  assemble  before  noon.  On  my 
arrival  at  twelve  o  'clock,  the  rooms  were  already 
filled  with  visitors.  I  was  conducted  first  to  a  cham- 
ber where  the  bride,  prettily  attired  and  veiled,  was 
seated  on  a  bed  to  be  looked  at :  Moorish  modesty 
forbidding  that  she  should  take  any  other  part  in  the 
merry-making  than  that  of  silently  looking  on. 
Passing  through  the  adjoining  rooms — ^where  cakes, 
wine  and  fruit  of  every  description  were  spread  in 
abundance—I  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
family  group  and  their  large  circle  of  friends,  all  of 
the  gentler  sex :  male  visitors  being  rigidly  prohibit- 
ed. I  have  rarely  seen  any  thing  more  classically 
beautiful  than  the  faces  of  those  Jewish  women. 
One  more  beautiful  and  pensive-looking  than  the  rest 
appeared  to  Uke  a  prominent  part  in  the  afifair.  She 
was  magnificently  dressed  in  amber-colored  and 
crimson  silk  damask  embroidered  with  gold,  white 
silk  with  satin  stripes;  spangles;  a  jacket  of  pale 
blue  velvet  embroidered  with  gold  and  trimmed  with 
gold  buttons ;  sleeves  of  white  gauze,  curiously  pin- 
ned together  behind  the  back,  leaving  the  arms  ex- 
posed, the  rounded  form  of  which  was  set  ofl*  by 
costly  bracelets,  in  keeping  with  a  profusion  of  jew- 


elry in  the  shape  of  brooches,  ear-rings,  and  neck- 
lace. A  handkerehief  was  tied  over  the  head,  and 
red  slippers,  embroidered  in  silver,  completed  the 
dress. 

Dancing  appeared  to  foim  the  chief  entertainment, 
and  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  to  the  discordant 
sounds  of  sundry  tomtoms  and  a  fiddle.  The  want 
of  harmony  was,  however,  amply  compensated  by 
the  singularity  of  their  national  dances.  They  are 
intended  to  represent  the  human  passions.  They 
were  generally  performed  singly,  though  sometimes 
two  persons  stood  up  together,  each  holding  a  gay- 
colored  handkerchief  coquetishly  over  the  head. 
They  seldom  moved  from  one  spot,  and  their  move- 
ments were  nearly  all  with  the  body,  not  with  the 
legs.  Their  figures  were  entirely  unconfined  by 
stays.  The  Terpsichorean  part  of  the  rejoicing  ter- 
minated about  six  o'clock,  and  a  sumptuous  banquet 
followed,  of  which  about  thirty  of  the  guests  partook. 
The  table  was  decorated  with  massive  candelebra, 
and  a  costly  service  of  plate,  which  is  generally  an 
heir-loom  in  the  families  of  these  rich  Jewish  mer* 
chants. 

As  a  looker-on,  I  was  not  asked  to  join  in  the  feast ; 
but  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
Jewish  cuisine,  and  can  pronounce  them  capable  of 
satisfying  even  Epicurean  tastes.  We  had  already 
seen  some  portions  of  the  viands  which  now  smoked 
upon  the  board ;  for,  according  to  the  ancient  Jewish 
custom,  the  animal  part  of  their  food  undergoes  a 
process  of  sprinkling  with  salt  and  water,  and  during 
this  operation  it  is  placed  in  the  open  court,  and  is, 
therefore,  seen  by  all  who  may  enter  the  house :  in- 
deed, the  first  thing  which  attracted  our  attention  on 
arriving  was  the  goodly  array  of  some  two  or  three 
dozen  head  of  poultry,  arranged  in  rows  upon  a 
wooden  machine,  resembling  a  common  garden 
flower-stand,  where  they  were  put  to  drain  out 
every  drop  of  blood.  The  betrothed  had,  like  my- 
self, nothing  to  eat;  being  condemned  to  remain 
daily  on  her  show-bed,  until  the  departure  of  the 
guests. 

I  felt  curious  to  know  at  what  time  a  Moorish 
bride  eats  and  drinks  during  the  eight  days  of  purga- 
tory to  which  she  is  subject ;  for  at  whatever  hour 
you  enter  you  find  her  always  in  the  same  position. 
On  the  ere  of  the  eight  day  she  is  exhibited  until  an 
unusually  late  hour,  in  consequence  of  the  customary 
display  of  the  nmrriage  giOs ;  all  of  which  are  spread 
out  upon  the  bed  where  she  is  sitting,  to  be  curiously 
examined  by  the  visitors.  Amongst  the  gaudy  dis- 
play of  silk  and  gauze  dresses,  scarfs,  etc.-^or  the 
Jews  are  remarkable  for  their  love  of  gay  colore— 
may  be  seen  the  long  glossy  tresses,  of  which  the  in- 
tended bride  is— according  to  the  Jewish  custom— 
always  despoiled  before  marriage ;  being,  as  wives, 
strictly  forbidden  to  wear  their  own  hair.  They  feel 
no  regret  at  losing  what  is  said  to  be  a  *<  woman's 
glory,"  as  it  is  cerUinly  one  of  her  greatest  orna- 
ments. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ei^th  day,  the  friends  and 
relations— who  are  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony- 
arrive  as  early  as  seven  o'clock,  to  assist  the  bride  in 
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the  last  dutieB  of  her  toilet,  which  are  lomewhet 
ooeroua ;  for  a  Moorish  woman  indulges  freely  in 
the  use  <^  rouge,  white  lead,  and  powder.  Her  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes  are  darkened,  the  tips  of  her  fin- 
gars  are  painted  pink,  and  Jier  nails  are  dyed  with 
henna.  These  operations  over,  scarf,  head-dress  and 
veil  are  put  on  by  the  woman  of  the  highest  rank 
present.  The  bridal  head-dress  ia  formed  of  paste- 
board worked  over  with  silk,  and  profusely  orna- 
mented with  jewels :  it  is  very  high,  and  resembles 
in  shape  the  papal  crown.  The  toilet  fairly  achieved, 
the  damsel  is  conducted  to  the  principal  apartment, 
and  placed  in  an  arm-chair,  raised  on  a  kind  of  dais 
about  three  feet  from  the  floor;  a  bride's-woman 
standing  on  each  side,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a 
long  wax-candle,  such  as  those  seen  on  the  altars  in 
Catholic  churches.  There  are  no  bridemaids; 
their  office  being  always  performed  by  married 
women :  virgin  eyes  not  being  allowed  to  gaze  on  a 
marriage  feast.  The  important  moment  was  now  at 
hand :  the  moment  which  was  to  decide  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  the  fair  timid  child,  whose  youth 
and  beauty  it  seemed  a  sin  to  silcrifice.  She  was 
only  thirteen  years  of  age. 

In  proportion  as  the  preceding  seven  days  had  been 
joyous,  the  eighth  appeared  solemn.  The  scene 
seemed  to  awaken  sad  memories  in  the  minds  of 
those  present.  In  the  expression  of  one  woman  I 
fancied  I  could  read  a  mother's  grief  for  her  disho- 
nored child :  in  another,  imagination  conjured  up  a 
wife  weeping  over  her  childless  state ;  and-— in  the 
latter^I  was  not  mistaken,  for  I  was  afterward  in- 
formed that  the  beautiful,  pensive-looking  woman 
— ^whose  dress  we  admired— had  just  been  divorced 
from  her  husband,  having  been  wedded  two  years 
without  presenting  him  with  a  representative  of  his 
name.    This  alone  was  ground  for  divorce. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  toward  the  door :  the  be- 
trothed peered  through  her  veil,  as  anxious  to  behold 
the  ceremony  as  we  were ;  and,  as  eight  o  'clock 
struck,  the  Rabbi  entered,  followed  by  the  bride- 
groom.   Taking  his  place  in  front  of  the  bride's 


chair,  the  bridegroom  standing  on  his  right,  and  the 
guests  in  a  circle  round  him ;  the  Rabbi  read  aloud 
Grom  the  Hebraic  ritual  the  moral  and  social  duties  to 
be  observed  by  the  man  and  wife.  The  greater  part 
of  the  service  is  chanted-ndl  present  lending  their 
voices.  A  massive  gold  ring,  of  a  strange  form,  was 
given,  to  be  worn  on  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand. 
The  service  ended,  the  bride  was  carried  in  her 
chair  of  state  to  the  chamber  where  she  had  been  ex- 
hibited during  the  preceding  week ;  and — ^halting  on 
the  threshold— a  piece  of  sugar  was  given  to  ber  by 
the  Rabbi,  who,  taking  a  full  glass  of  water,  at  the 
same  time  broke  the  glass  over  her  head.  The 
sugar  is  typical  of  the  sweets  of  H3rmen :  the  'wnler 
of  its  purity :  and  the  broken  glass  of  the  irrerocaUe 
character  of  the  ceremony.  The  bride  was  then 
placed  again  upon  the  bed,  and  her  mother  took  her 
place  beside  her,  as  if  to  guard  the  precious  treasure 
until  called  upon  to  resign  her  to  her  husband. 

The  ceremony  of  the  sugar  and  broken  glass  only 
appertains  to  Jewish  weddings.  The  cutting  €tSt  the 
betrothed's  hair  is  also  peculiar  to  them :  but  many 
of  the  Moorish  and  ancient  Jewish  rites  have  become 
identical .  The  eight  days'  feasting  and  the  exclusion 
of  male  visitors  are  alike  common  to  both.  A  pair 
of  female  slippers  placed  on  the  threshold  of  the  door 
is  a  sign  that  no  male  visitor  above  the  age  of  t-welve 
may  cross  it.  The  costume  of  the  Moorish  and 
Jewish  bride  is  also  the  same,  except  that  women  of 
the  Shreefian  famiIy--or  those  descended  from  the 
Prophet— wear  green.  In  rich  families,  the  wedding 
is  siways  followed  by  horse-races  and  fireworks. 
The  women  look  on  closely  veiled,  oi^— more  cor- 
rectly—sheeted. The  bride  is  carried  through  the 
streets  in  procession,  to  the  sound  of  music,  in  a  sort 
of  Punch-theatre,  placed  on  the  back  of  a  horse.  If 
the  procession  pass  a  mosque,  all  the  persons  com- 
posing it  are  obliged  to  take  off  their  shoes  and  walk 
barefooted.  Lastly— the  Moorish  bride  on  arriving 
at  her  husband's  house  is  lifted  over  the  threshold  of 
the  door,  lest  she  should  stumble  while  entering, 
which  would  be  a  fearful  omen. 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  EVENING  THOUGHTS. 


The  fomiBr  days  return  again— 

I  hear  the  cricket  siog 
From  its  paatoral  nook  in  the  shaven  mead. 

And  the  lizard  at  the  spring. 

From  the  silent  realm,  wild  images 
Come  thronging  ronad  once  more, 

The  bounding  limb,  the  gentle  eye, 
And  the  crooked  form  of  yore. 

At  the  ttill  twilight's  dewy  hoar. 

Their  varied  tones  I  hear, 
Aa  when  I  ranged  these  pastures  o'er 

In  childhood's  sunny  year. 

On  the  evening  air  a  lay  is  bomej 
Soft  wandering  up  the  vale. 


Where  smoky  vrreaths  o'er  cottage  brood, 
Quiet  as  yon  bright  sail. 

The  hamlet  has  its  voices  yet^~ 

I  hear  them  where  I  stand, 
And  I  love  to  fancy  them  still  the  lays 

Of  the  olden  minstrel  band. 

The  time  is  like  those  fairy  hours 

When  life  had  no  regret — 
I  seem  to  feel  its  vernal  breeze 

Fanning  these  temples  yet. 

Nature  is  ever  beautiful. 

Her  form  the  youth  of  old ; 
These  limbs  are  tending  to  their  earth — 

Mind  triumphs  o'er  the  mould. 


L' 
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BT  AV  OLD  INDIAN  OVFICBE. 


A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  ray  dream^ 
The  boy  was  apmng  to  manhood :  m  the  wilda 
or  fiery  climes,  he  made  himself  a  home, 
And  his  sotil  drank  their  sunbenras :  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dosky  aspects :  by  his  sleeping  lid* 


Stood  camels 
Were  fasi 


^ .  and  some  goodly  steede 
near  a  fountain——    Btbon. 


Mant  years  have  elapsed  since  the  occurrence 
took  place  which  I  am  now  about  to  relate ;  but  the 
period  is  yet  fresh  in  my  mind,  when,  shortly  after 
arriving  at  Madras,  I  was  dispatched  on  a  march  of 
several  hmdred  miles  to  join  my  raiment,  then 
stationed  in  the  Deccan. 

l>7o  sooner  had  our  detachment  crossed  the  rocky 
bed  of  the  Kishnah,  and  ascended  the  table>Iand  be- 
yond, than  we  fonnd  ourselves  in  quite  a  different 
climate  from  the  Camatic.  We  now  inhaled  a  dry 
and  bracing  atmosphere ;  the  mornings  and  evenings 
were  deh'ciously  cool,  and  a  blanket  proved,  under 
(canvas,  a  not  superfluous  covering  at  night — for  it 
happened  to  be  at  that  delightful  period  of  the  year 
when  Nature,  in  these  sunny  regions  of  the  East,  is 
still  arrayed  in  all  her  gayest  holyday  garb — ^the 
verdant  garlands  with  which  she  is  then  decked  out 
not  being  yet  faded  by  the  withering  influence  of  that 
simoom-like  blast,  which,  periodically  sweeping 
across  the  desert,  soon  licks  up  with  fiery  breath 
every  sign  of  verdure  and  vegetation,  leaving— ex- 
cept where  patches  of  hardy  jungle  intervene — ^naught 
over  which  the  eye  can  rest  save  a  brown,  arid,  and 
bomt-ap  soil,  here  and  there  dotted  with  still  more 
bare,  brown,  and  desolate-looking  masses  of  stone 
and  rock. 

I  must  not,  however,  anticipate.  On  crossing  the 
Kishnah,  we  entered  a  region  quite  difierent  in  fea- 
ture and  aspect  from  that  which  we  had  hitherto 
traversed  since  leaving  the  Coromandel  coast.  High, 
imdulating  tracts  of  land— in  some  parts  covered 
with  low  thorny  thickets,  in  others  (at  this  season 
of  the  year)  with  high  waving  grass,  amidst  which 
might  occasionally  be  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  grace- 
ful antelope,  or  from  whence  the  florikan  and  bustard 
were  sometimes  flushed;  whilst  peering  from  an 
ocean  of  jungle  verdure — like  the  back  of  a  huge 
whale — some  dark  denuded  mass  of  rock,  all  bristling 
with  native  battlements  and  (orts,  would  occasionally 
protrude  from  the  surrounding  jungle  or  "  meidan,'** 
and  pleasingly  diversify  the  scene. 

The  nature  of  the  vegetation,  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  appeared  likewise  to  be  com- 
pletely changed,  the  moment  we  entered  the  "  Dec- 
can,"  from  what  we  had  been  accustomed  to  witness 
in  the  low  and  level  plains  of  the  Camatic,  which 
we  had  so  recently  left  behind.    The  cultivation  of 

*  A  Persian  term,  much  used  in  Hindostan,  and  signify- 
lag  a  plain  open  spaee  of  ground. 


rice,  with  its  concomitant  swamps,  had  in  a  great 
measure  disappeared,  and  was  replaced  in  the  low 
grounds  by  waving  fields  of  Indian  corn,  and  occa- 
sionally—though as  yet  but  rarely— by  the  tall  and 
graceful  sugar-cane ;  whilst  Bengal  gram,t  and  other 
stunted  pulse,  marked  the  sites  of  the  higher,  and 
consequently  drier  and  more  arid  portions  of  the  cul- 
tivated soil. 

The  feathery  cocoa-nut  and  fan-like  palmyra  of 
the  lower  country  had  now  given  way  to  the  no  less 
serviceable— and  hardly  less  beautiful — date-tree, 
which,  although  in  this  part  of  the  world  yielding  a 
scarcely  palatable  fruit,  is  nevertheless  applied  to  an 
infinity  of  useful  purposes,  and  yields,  moreover,  a 
very  considerable  revenue  to  the  state.  For  each  in- 
dividual of these 

"  Groups  of  lovely  *  date-trees.' 

Bending  their  leif-crowned  heads 
On  youthful  maids,  like  sleep  descendii^, 
To  wnrn  them  to  their  silken  beds,'' 

was  taxed  to  the  annual  amount  of  one  rupee,  which 
sum  was  strictly  exacted  from  the  poor  oppressed 
Ryot,  by  the  zemindar  intrusted  with  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  of  each  particular  district  of  the 
Nizam^s  dominions. 

To  the  casual  inquirer  it  might  appear  that  such  an 
impost  would  amount  to  almost  a  prohibition  on  the 
culture  of  this  tree ;  they  nevertheless  abound  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  adapted  to  their  growth;  and 
this  can  only  be  accounted  for,  from  the  numerous 
and  manifold  purposes  to  which  every  portion  of  it  is 
usefully  and  profitably  applied.  The  fruit,  although 
in  this  part  of  the  world  coarse  and  rough  to  the  taste, 
is  nevertheless  made  use  of  for  difierent  purposes  by 
the  natives ;  the  stems  and  leaves  are  severally  con- 
verted into  baskets  and  mats,  and  are  likewise  em- 
ployed to  roof  iheir  lowly  huts;  but  the  chief  pro- 
duce of  the  Indian  date-tree  is  the  *'tara,"  or,  as 
called  in  English,  '<  toddy,"  it  so  plentifully  yields, 
and  which  is  extracted  by  making  deep  incisions  in 
the  trunk,  for  here — 

«  The  'date.'  that  graceful  dryad  of  the  woods. 
Within  whose  bosom  infant  Bacchus  broods," 

when  thus  Upped,  readily  gives  forth  a  sweet,  plea- 
sant, and  abundant  beverage,  which,  if  partaken  of  at 
the  cool  hour  of  early  morn,  is  both  refreshing  and 
salubrious,  but  soon  becomes  a  deleterious  and  in- 

f  A  sort  of  pea,  on  which  the  horses  are  fed  in  India, 
and  which  in  Spain,  under  the  denomination  of  "gar- 
banaos,"  constitutes  a  general  article  of  human  food. 
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toxicating  liquor  when  fermeated,  by  being  exposed 
to  the  powerful  rays  of  a  tropica!  sun.  The  tara,  or 
toddy,  in  this  condition  is  a  liquor  much  sought  aAer, 
and  oAen  conducive  to  great  irregularity  and  crime 
amidst  English  soldiery  in  the  East ;  and  the  vicinity 
of  a  "  toddy  tope,"  or  date-grove,  should  for  this 
reason  be  seduloushy  avoided  in  the  pitching  of  a  camp. 

On  entering  the  Nizam^s  dominions,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Kishnah,  the  sportsmen  of  our  party  found 
ample  scope  for  the  employment  of  their  fowling- 
pieces  ;  for  although  snipe  and  water-fowl  were  here 
much  more  scarce  than  in  the  low  ground  of  the 
Camatic,  this  deficiency  was  amply  made  up,  in 
the  far  greater  abundance  of  larger  and  nobler  game. 

The  rangers  of  the  "meidan,"  or  open  grassy 
"  prairies,*'  through  which  the  line  of  march  would 
now  often  lie  for  miles,  therein  found  abundance  of 
hares,  of  partridges,  and  every  variety  of  quail— occa- 
sionally got  a  shot  at  a  florikan,  or  a  bustard ;  some- 
times even  stalked  an  antelope ;  and  enjoyed  occa- 
sionally an  opportunity  of  breathing  their  nags  in  a 
gallop  after  the  dog-hyaena,  the  wily  little  Indian  fox, 
or  a  skulking  jackal.  Such  as  adventured  into  the 
jungle  in  quest  of  painted  partridge  or  pea-fowl, 
sometimes  recounted  on  their  return  to  camp,  that 
they  had  witnessed  indubitable  traces  of  animals  of  a 
more  formidable  kind,  and  described  the  appearance 
of  what  they  concluded  must  be  the  foot-marks  of  the 
royal  tiger,  which  they  had  seen  imprinted  m  the 
sandy  bed  of  the  dry  "  nullahs,**  or  water-courses 
they  had  traversed  during  their  sporting  excursions 
from  the  camp. 

Although  these  conjectures  of  being  occasionally 
on  the  trail  of  a  "  Bagh,**  (as  the  royal  tiger  is  called 
in  India)  were  repeatedly  confirmed  by  the  protes- 
tations of  such  of  the  camp-followers  and  other 
natives  who  might  have  been  employed  as  "  beaters,** 
still  such  complete  "GriflSns*'*  were  we  all,  that  we 
could  not  bring  ourselves  to  the  belief  of  being 
acttially  in  the  vicinity— perhaps  often  within  the 
spring — of  so  dangerous  a  customer,  as,  even  in  our 
profound  ignorance,  we  were  all  perfectly  aware  that 
a  royal  tiger  must  undoubtedly  have  proved. 

Rife  with  the  impression  that  all  "natives**  are 
necessarily  liars  by  nature,  without  any  "  old  band** 
in  Indian  sports,  to  instruct  and  inform  us  of  the  real 
state  of  things;  and  in  spite  of  the  repeated  ^^amings 
we  received  from  our  servants  and  camp-followers, 
we  began,  after  a  few  marches  north  of  the  Kishnah, 
to  be  extremely  sceptical  as  to  the  very  existence  of 
any  tigers,  near  so  much-frequented  a  thoroughfare 
as  that  between  Hyderabad  and  Madras ;  and  it  was 
only  after  a  laughable  adventure,  which  might  have 
been  attended  with  fatal  results,  that  we  at  last  found 
out  our  mistake. 

Our  camp  was,  on  the  occasion  here  alluded  to, 
pitched  near  a  large  village,  or  more  strictly  speaking, 
a  small  Mahommedan  town,  situated  between  two 
lofty  hills,  composed  of  those  bare  and  gigantic  masses 
of  granite,  so  characteristic  of  the  strange  geological 
features  of  this  part  of  the  country.    I  am  however 

^     *  A  term  usually  appUod  to  a  new-comer  in  India,  and 
having  a  synonymous  meaning  to  that  of  "  greenhorn.'' 


wrong  in  describing  both  these  eleratioDS  as  bare 
and  denuded  masses  of  blackened  rock.  The  moat 
northerly  of  the  two  possessed,  in  a  moat  remartnble 
degree,  those  stem  features  of  aridity,  but  the  ciest 
of  its  opposite  neighbor,  cro'wned  with  ruins— ap. 
parently  the  remains  of  some  old  strooghold  or  castle 
— rose  from  amidst  hugs  chaotic  masses  of  granite, 
whose  interstices  nourished  the  growth  of  innume- 
rable parasitical  lianes  and  creeping  plants,  mostly  of 
a  thorny  or  prickly  nature ;  amongst  which  the  wLd 
cactus  might  be  distinguished,  even  frcmi  the  rallejr 
beneath,  as  luxuriantly  flourishing  and  widely  spread- 
ing its  fantastic,  fleshy,  and  thorn-covered  growth. 

The  tents,  pitched  in  the  valley  formed  by  those 
"ruins  of  some  former  world,"  had  the  full  benefit 
of  the  refracted  heat  emanating  from  both;  and  to 
this  moment  I  can  well  remember  the  grilling  ve 
underwent  on  that  day,  and  the  delight  with  which 
we  hailed  the  prospect  of  the  declining  soo,  ia 
order  to  be  able  to  sally  forth,  and  take  our  usual 
evening  stroll. 

Accompanied  by  the  assistantHSurgeon  doing  dnty 
with  the  detachment— a  remarkably  short  and  corpa- 
lent  personage  from  the  "  land  o'  cakes,**  who  stut- 
tered intolerably,  besides  speaking  the  broadest 
Scotch— accompanied  by  this  nondescript  character, 
who,  with  all  his  national  peculiarities,  was,  hov- 
ever,  a  most  excellent  fellow,  and  whom,  for  want 
of  a  better  "now  de  gverre,"  I  shall  here  desi^ie 
as  Doctor  Macgillivan ;  and  attended  by  a  siogte 
"ghorawallah,**  or  "sals**  {Angliet,  horsekeeper or 
groom)  did  I,  at  the  peripd  in  question,  sally  forth 
fro^i  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  my  tent,  in  order  to 
breathe  the  cooling  and  refreshing  evening  breeze. 
Thus  accompanied,  the  doctor  and  myself  bent  our 
footsteps  toward  the  native  town,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  our  camp  had  been  pitched.  We  were  sooa 
within  the  precincts  of  its  narrow  streets,  and  wan- 
dering through  a  densely-crowded  bazaar. 

Toa  "tazawallah*'  (a  native  term  corresponding 
to  that  of  a  "  Johnny  Newcome**)— to  a  young  hand 
lately  imported  from  Europe — in  short,  to  the  animal 
commonly  yclept  a  "Griflin,**  in  the  East,  the  usual 
resort  of  a  large  concourse  of  natives  generally  pre- 
sents an  untiring  source  of  interest  and  amusement. 
The  diflferent  strange  sights,  sounds  and '<  tfmells," 
which  meet  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  olfactories  ol 
the  uninitiated,  would  in  themselves  require  a  loog 
chapter  to  describe. 

This  was  the  first  place  of  any  size  or  note  we  had 
yet  visited  since  entering  the  domains  of  His  High- 
ness the  Nizam ;  and  a  single  glance,  as  we  sauntered 
along  the  bazaars,  sufficed  to  show  that  we  were 
amongst  a  people  quite  difierent  from  the  long-sub- 
dued, slavish,  and  submissive  Hindoo  inhabitants  of 
the  Camatic. 

Here  the  general  outward  characteristics  of  the  Da- 
tives appeared  to  be  a  loftier  bearing,  and  a  lighter 
hue  of  complexion  to  what  we  had  hitherto  seen 
within  the  territories  of  the  Company,  to  the  aotth- 
ward  ol  Madras.  The  predominant  race— at  least  m 
the  town  itself— were  (as  Chiniah,  my  horsekeeper, 
informed  us)  followers  of  the  Prophet— haughty- 
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looking  MoBralmttui  (Moormeo,  as  they  are  often 
denominated  by  our  countrymen  in  the  south  of 
India)  who,  with  erect  gait  and  swaggering  step, 
moved  proudly  past  us,  their  dark  eyes  flashing  fire, 
Iheir  bearded  lips  curled  with  contempt  for  the  un- 
circumcised  infidel  Nussaranee  :*  the  hated  "  Fer- 
ringhees,"  whom  thpy  longed,  but  dared  not  openly 
to  izisnlt.  Chiniah,  who  appeared  to  entertain  a  salu- 
tary dread  of  such  formidable-looking  customers, 
begged  us  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  their  move- 
ments— 

«  Becaae  why,''  said  he,  notto  voeey  as  if  fearful 
of  being  overheard,  "Becase  why^— all  Moormen 
great  rascal,  but  these  Deccannee wallahs  bigger  ras- 
cals than  all.  Give  plenty  *  galee'  (abuse)  to  master ; 
suppose  master  angry  get,  and  strike  'em,  then  they 
quick  take  out  tulwar  or  creese  (sword  and  dagger) 
and  kill 'em  quick!" 

'*  Hout  mon !  ye  dinna  mean  to  say  so !"  stuttered 
oat  the  doctor,  "  come  away  then,  we  '11  hae  nothing 
to  say  to  such  chiels,  for  I  dinna  at  all  fancy  the  treat- 
ment o*  sic'  like  kind  of  wounds." 

"  Gome  along  then,  doctor-^this  way !"  said  I,  per- 
fectly agreeing  with  him  in  his  conclusions ;  "  but, 
Chiniah,  what  are  yonder  two  groups  of  men  in  the 
choultrie,  with  plenty  match-locks,  swords,  daggers, 
pistols,  and  shields  ?"  asked  I,  pointing  to  two  armed 
and  distinct  parties,  who  appeared  to  have  lately 
arrived  from  a  long  and  wearisome  march ;  for  they 
looked  way-worn,  covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  and 
were  now  apparently  preparing  to  rest,  after  the  toil 
and  heat  of  the  day,  but  in  different  compartments  of 
the  same  "  choultrie"  or  caravanserai :  one  of  those 
edifices  appropriated  in  the  East  for  the  public  use 
of  all  travelers. 

<*  Ahi !  Saib,  come  this  way  I"  earnestly  said  Chi- 
niah, *<neber  go  near  them  fellow.  Deccannee 
Moormen — they  big  rascal :  them  fellow  Seikhs  and 
Arafae,  bigger  rascal  still :  them  cut  every  man's, 
every  woman's  throat :  them  cut  master's  throat  if 
fancy  take  'em!" 

<*  Hout  mon !  come  away,"  interposed  the  doctor. 

"  But,  Chiniah,"  inquired  I,  "  how  do  you  know 
so  much  about  these  people,  whom  I  suppose  you 
have  never  seen  before?" 

"  I  plenty  know :  I  stop  five  year  at  Secunderabad 

in  service  of  Captain  M ;  him  one  great  shikar- 

ree  gentleman ;  him  plenty  hunt,  plenty  shoot,  plenty 
trabel,  plenty  speak  Hindostanee.  I  plenty  march 
with  him— I  plenty  better  than  English  speak  Hin- 
dostanee— ^when  master  leara  Hindostanee  I  can  then 
plenty  tings  tell." 

Chiniah,  who  remained  afterward  for  years  in 
my  service,  told  the  truth ;  he  had  really  been  long 
as  sals,  or  groom,  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  keenest 
and  best  sportsmen  of  the  Deccan ;  and,  as  I  subse- 
quently became  initiated  into  the  '*  woodland  craft" 
of  this  part  of  the  world,  I  found  him  invaluable  from 
his  local  knowledge,  his  capability  of  enduring  fa- 
tigue, and  often  from  the  presence  of  mind  which, 
on  an  emergency,  he  has  more  than  once  displayed. 

•  Meaninff  "Naziirene9,"or  ChriitianB,  who  are  like- 
wiM  denonunited  "  FerriDghees,''  or  Pranks. 


He  was,  as  he  averred,  far  more  of  an  adept  in  Hin- 
dostanee than  in  the  English  tongue ;  however,  after 
his  own  fashion,  he  managed  to  enlighten  us  on  the 
subject  of  the  formidable-looking  groups  of  warriors 
who  were  now  assembled  in  the  **  Serai." 

It  appeared  that  they  were  Seikh  and  Arab  mer- 
cenary troops,  in  the  service  of  the  Nizam,  and,  as  I 
afterward  learned,  a  most  refractory  and  dangerous 
set  of  men,  who,  from  their  forocity  and  numbers, 
had  become  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hydera- 
bad, and  whose  long  arrears  of  pay  were  usually 
partly  liquidated  by  obtaining  grants  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  certain  districts,  where  they 
often  exereised  the  most  fearful  acts  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  upon  the  poor,  mild,  defenseless,  and  un- 
offending Telougoo  cultivators  of  the  soil;  for 
although  the  population  of  the  towns  in  the  Deccan 
be  mostly  composed  of  Mahomedans,  the  fields  are 
still  cultivated  by  the  aboriginal  Hindoo  race  of  this 
portion  of  the  formerly  extensive  and  ancient  empire 
ofTelingana. 

As  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Macgillivan  expressed  an 
equally  great  aversion  to  the  treatment  of  gun-shot 
or  match-lock  wounds,  as  he  had  previously  mani- 
fested for  such  as  were  inflicted  by  the  sharp  edge 
of  a  Damascus  blade,  we  willingly  turned  from  this 
dangerous  locality,  to  perambulate  the  more  peaceful 
regions  of  the  much-frequented  bazaar. 

In  passing  through  Southern  India,  the  traveler, 
although  he  generally  carries  with  him  his  own  sup* 
plies,  is  never  in  want  of  the  actual  necessaries  of 
life ;  he  can  generally  procure  rice  and  ghee,  fowls 
and  eggs,  or  an  occasional  sheep ;  but  to  every  thing 
in  the  shape  of  luxuries — ^imless  we  include  what  he 
has  providently  furnished  himself  with— he  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  be  a  perfect  stranger ;  and  even 
fruit  of  the  commonest  description  is  seldom  to  be 
had. 

Since  our  departure  from  Madras,  it  was  only  at 
the  large  stations  of  Nellore  and  Ongole  that  we  had 
been  able  to  procure  this  desirable  accessory  to  our 
daily  meals ;  and  we  now,  therefore,  gladly  hastened 
toward  a  stall,  on  which  were  most  invitingly  dis- 
played pieces  of  water-melon  and  sugar-cane,  guavas, 
custard-apples,  sweet  lemons,  plantains  or  bananas, 
and— what  I  have  never  before  seen  used  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food->the  fruit  of  the  cactus,  or  prickly-pear 
tree,  which  Chiniah  assured  us  to  be  most  palatable, 
and  "  very  good  body  for !"  provided  no  other  beve- 
rage were  used  to  wash  it  down,  save  the  "  pure 
element"  in  an  unmixed  and  imdiluted  state. 

Purchases  of  the  tempting  goods  spread  out  before 
us,  were  soon  made,  with  directions  to  have  them 
sent  immediately  to  camp ;  but  in  settling  our  account 
with  the  worthy  retailer  of  the  treasures  of  Vertum- 
nus  and  Pomona,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  much  higher  value  he  set  on  the  produce  of  the 
cactus,  beyond  that  of  his  other  horticultural  stores. 

On  inquiring,  through  the  medium  of  Chiniah,  as 
to  the  reason  of  this  difference  of  price,  when  from 
the  very  spot  where  we  then  stood,  we  eould  see  the 
pricldy-pear  trees — ^the  sources  from  whence  this 
store  of  riches  was  derived— flourishing  in  all  the 
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-wUd  luxuriance  of  nature,  amidst  the  lofty  rocka 
towering  high  above,  we  were  informed  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  this 
species  of  fruit,  which,  although  growing  wild  in  the 
stony  crevices  of  the  hill,  was  far  from  easy  to  be 
procured ;  the  natives  having  a  great  objection  to  re- 
pair thither,  through  dread — as  observed  the  worthy 
fruit-seller— of  the  many  tigers  which  infested  the 
place,  no  less  than  of  a  certain  "  Jinn,"  or  spirit, 
which  was,  he  averred,  in  the  habit  of  haunting— 
particularly  toward  nightfall— the  old  ruin  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock.  As  to  the  existence  of  the  tigers, 
we  turned  as  utual,  an  incredulous  ear ;  but  the 
"Jinn"  excited  our  curiosity  in  no  slight  degree, 
and  elicited  the  desire  to  follow  this  perturbed  spirit 
through  the  dilapidated  recesses  of  his  romantic 
retreat. 

*<  Ask  the  old  gentleman,"  said  the  doctor  to  Chi- 
niah,  "  ask  him  if  he  believes  in  the  *  ghaist,'  and 
whaitislike?" 

"  Albuttah !  most  certainly ;"  was  the  reply  of  the 
"phul  wallah,"  or  fruit-seller,  when  thus  questioned 
as  to  his  belief,  "  there  is  no  more  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  'Jinn,'  than  of  that  of  the  'Baghs* 
which  nightly  prowl  amongst  yonder  rocks;  al- 
though I  have  never  seen  either  myself,  but  people 
of  unquestionable  veracity  have  undoubtedly  beheld 
both.  As  to  the  *  Jinn,'  sometimes  he  appears  in  one 
shape,  sometimes  in  another ;  sometimes  as  the  ghost 
of  the  Hindoo  Rajah,  who  in  the  days  of  the  Pad- 
shahs of  Telingana,  suffered  himself  and  his  followers 
to  be  starved  to  death,  rather  than  surrender  his 
mountain  fortress  to  the  victorious  followers  of  the 
Prophet,  who  had  besieged  it  for  many  months. 
Some  again  have  seen  the  spirit  in  the  shape  of  a 
Farsee,  or  Fire- worshiper,  as  those  'Sheitanees' 
(followers  of  the  Evil  One)  are  said  at  one  time  con- 
stantly to  have  exposed  their  dead,  to  be  devoured 
by  eagles  and  vultures  on  the  top  of  yonder  tower, 
of  which  the  remains  are  yet  visible  amidst  the 
ruined  walls  still  covering  the  summit  of  the  hill." 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  communication  of  the 
fruit-seller,  translated  by  Chiniah  after  his  own 
fashion,  and  the  import  of  which  so  fully  aroused  our 
curiosity  as  to  determine  us  to  attempt  an  immediate 
ascent  of  the  hill. 

On  being  questioned  concerning  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  localities  in  question,  Chiniah  said 
he  well  knew  the  way  to  the  summit  of  the  rock ; 
and  although  ignorant  of  the  abode  of  the  "Jinn," 
professed  his  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  tigers, 
having  on  one  occasion  accompanied  his  former 
"  sahib"  on  a  tiger-shootiog  expedition  to  this  very 
spot ;  although  he  admitted  that  they  had  not  been 
then  successful  in  the  pursuit.  Chiniah  was,  how- 
ever, a  bold  and  willing  fellow;  and  probably  for- 
getting at  the  moment  that  he  was  no  longer  xmder 
the  shadow  of  the  unerring  rifle  of  his  former  lord, 
but  acting  as  dry-nurse  to  a  couple  of  regular 
"griffs,"  he  unhesitatingly  ofiered  to  second  our 
views  by  performing  the  part  of  guide.  We  accord- 
ingly forthwith  started  on  our  exploratory  expedition, 
in  spite  of  the  warning  voice  of  the  old  "phul wal- 


lah," who  unsparingly  censured  the  raslmees  of  the 
Ferringhees,  whom  he  stigmatized  as  being  lU 
"  dewanah,"  or,  as  the  doctor  would  hare  «zpc«sed 
it,  "gone clean  daft!" 

Painful  and  toilsome  to  a  degree  was  the  ascent: 
but  when  breathless,  almost  exhausted  with  ftligiie, 
with  our  limbs  and  garments  la^rated  by  tbe  nume- 
rous thorny  brambles  whiek  had  opposed  o>ar  up* 
ward  progress,  we  at  last  sucoeeded  in  reBching  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  we  felt  ouraelves  amply  repaid 
for  all  the  toil  and  labor  we  had  undergone. 

Like  a  huge  ball  of  fire,  the  eastern  sua  was  jost 
dipping  its  burning  orb  behind  the  dark  ocean  of 
jungle  which  bounded  our  view  to  the  vneat ;  aad 
whilst  the  rest  of  tbe  landscape  was  already  cast  iate 
that  brief  twilight  which  so  shortly  prmdea  tbe 
rapidly  approaching  darkness  of  a  tropical  evening, 
the  white  buildings  of  the  town,  and  the  wiiiler  tenu 
composing  our  camp,  pitched  in  the  adjacent  hoUov, 
were  already  looking  dim  and  indistinct  under  the 
darkening  shadow  of  the  opposite  hill :  the  ruined 
pinnacles  of  the  lofty  "Goebres*  tower"  (for  mck 
we  were  determined  to  consider  it)  was  still  lit  up 
by  the  rays  of  that  brilliant  luminary  in  whoee  hooor 
it  had  perhaps  been  raised  by  the  old  fire-worafaipei* 
of  yore— the  time>honored  followers  of  Zoroaster, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  mysterious  founder  of 
this  creed. 

Both  time  and  scene  most  appropriately  combined 
in  our  favor  to  nourish  this  poetic— though,  may-be, 
far-fetched— idea :  the  crumbling  Cydopeao  remains 
of  many  other  massive  ruins,  which— «s  snbeeqaent 
experience  taught  me— bore  in  their  solid  structure 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  ancient  architecture 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  whose  solid  and  gigantic  mate- 
rials could  scarcely  have  been  misplaced  save  by 
some  convulsive  effort  of  nature :  the  huge  disjointed 
and  blackened  fragments  of  rock  cast  in  every  direc- 
tion around,  and  forming  the  colossal  stepping-stones 
of  our  toilsome  accent;  all  favored  the  impressioa 
that— 

"  Each  ravine,  each  roeky  spire 
Of  that  vast  monatain,  stood  on  fira." 

The  sun  had  set :  the  short  twilight  of  the  torrid 
zone  was  fast  merging  into  darkness,  still  we  con- 
tinued to  explore  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  old 
ruined  fort,  until  warned  at  last  by  Chiniah  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  we  reluctantly  prepared  to  re- 
trace our  steps. 

"Day-time,  this  bad  place  — night,  'tis  plenty 
worse!"  observed  he.  "Plenty  dark  come  then: 
never  oan  see  road  back  to  camp :  then  fidl  orer 
these  big  istone.  Suppose  them  tiger  come— no 
rifle  got— what  we  can  do?" 

"  I  suspect,  Chiniah,  your  tiger  is  something  like 
the  *  Jinn '  of  the  old  fellow  of  the  bazaar,"  rcj^ied  I 
— "  a  pure  creature  of  fhncy !" 

Although  Chiniah  was  not  sufficiently  learned  in 
the  Saxon  tongue  to  underetand,  to  its  full  extent, 
this  figurative  mode  of  speech,  he  evidently  cangfat 
the  purport  of  the  general  meaning  of  what  I  said, 
and  replied  rather  testily  that,  although  he  knew 
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nothing  about  tlie  "  Jiims,"  he  could— if  we  wished  it 
— shew  iM  the  tiger's  loir ;  which,  although  unsuc- 
cessfully  watched  by  his  former  master,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  usual  abode  of  the  "  Pharka  Bagh,"  or 
*'  Ti^er  of  the  Hill,"  of  whose  existence  there  could 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt,  from  the  many  traces  of 
him  'which  they  had  then  observed — such  as  hair, 
siniUs,  bones,  and  other  renuants  of  the  Tictims  of 
his  hunger,  or  his  wrath. 

"  Come  along,  then,*'  said  I :  "  and  since  we  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  signs  of  the  'Jinn,' 
show  us  now  where  this  tiger  of  yours  has  pitched 
his  tent?" 

Readily  did  Chiniah  comply  with  this  behest :  his 
Teracity  had  been  apparently  called  in  question ;  and 
he  seemed,  moreover,  gladly  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportonity  of  descending  from  the  sununit  of  the 
hill,  around  which  darkness  was  fast  spreading  its 
leaden  mantle,  when — as  he  justly  observed — ^there 
might  be  considerable  difficulty,  as  well  as  danger,  in 
finding  our  way  back  to  camp. 

Availing  himself,  however,  of  the  still  glimmering 
twilight,  he  unhesitatingly  struck  into  a  sort  of  goat- 
traclr,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  our  ascent, 
which — ^winding  down  the  face  of  the  rock — led  us 
to  the  brink  of  a  deep  fissure  or  chasm,  partly  over- 
arched by  huge  masses  of  granite,  and  the  "brown 
horrors"  of  whose  depths  our  eyes  could  not  fathom 
by  that  fast  declining  and  uncertain  light. 

"  There,  sar !  down  there,  big  tiger,  him  live- 
look  I"  added  he,  in  a  whisper,  as  if  afraid  of  being 
orerheard  by  the  grim  tenant  of  the  dark  skeleton- 
strewed  Golgotha,  which  yawned  at  our  feet. 
"Look!  them  white  things  all  bones — bullock- 
bones,  buckra-bones,  man  and  woman  bones,  chil- 
dren-bones, all  sort  bones,  now  plenty  dark,  can 't 
see— day-time  plenty  can  see.    I  go  down  there  with 

Captain  M ,  but  then  tiger  never  find :  him  gone 

out.    Captain  M ,  one  great  Shikar  gentleman ; 

wherefore  tiger  him  plenty  afraid :  him  then  leave 
house:  him  go  away  to  jungle." 

Suddenly  stopping  short  in  his  interesting  dis- 
course, Chiniah,  raising  his  hand  to  enjoin  silence, 
remained  in  a  listening  attitude ;  whilst,  struck  by 
his  sudden  action,  we  peered  still  more  intently  and 
in  breathless  silence  into  the  depths  of  the  abyss  be- 
low. 

A  sort  of  rustling  noise— as  that  proceeding  from 
some  large  animal  making  its  way  through  under- 
wood or  brambles — was  evidently  perceptible  to  us 
all :  then  through  the  nearly  total  darkness  now  per- 
vading the  cavernous  opening  below,  suddenly  glis- 
tened forth  two  round,  bright,  shining  objects,  glis- 
tening like  living  coals  through  the  obscurity  around 
—and,  ere  we  had  time  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to 
their  origin  or  cause,  an  appalling  roar  issued  forth 
from  the  yawning  chasm  at  our  feet ;  and  so  loud,  so 
deep,  and  so  terrific  was  this  awful  sound,  that  for  a 
second  it  rooted  us  in  silent  horror  to  the  spot,  where 
we  remained  fixed  as  if  suddenly  stricken  by  an  elec- 
tric shock. 

"Sauve  quipeut,"  appeared  next  instant  to  have 
become — ^not  the  "standing"  but  "running"  order 


of  the  day.  Chiniah,  in  his  terror,  bounded  down- 
ward, like  a  mountain  goat,  from  rock  to  rock ;  and, 
being  in  those  days  tolerably  active  myself,  and  more- 
over, well  accustomed  to  range  "  o'er  the  mountain's 
brow,"  I  followed  pretty  closely  in  his  wake ;  for 
awhile  losing  sight  and — I  am  ashamed  to  say— all 
recollection  of  my  more  corpulent  and  less  agile 
comrade,  who  was  apparently  quite  distanced  in  the 
race.  Chiniah  and  myself  had  now  well  nigh,  arid 
without  accident,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  which— as  may  well  be  imagined— was 
efiecled  in  a  considerably  shorter  time  than  that  oc- 
cupied in  our  ascent;  and  whilst  here  traversing  a 
broad,  level,  and  slippery  slab  of  granite,  on  a  very 
inclined  plane,  my  feet  suddenly  slipping  from  under 
me,  during  my  still  rapid  course,  I  came  heavily 
down  "by  the  stem,"  as  sailors  would  term  it,  on 
the  hard  surface  of  the  rock. 

Ere  I  could  regain  my  feet,  I  heard  immediately 
in  my  rear  a  sort  of  dull  rushing  sound.  Making 
sure  the  tiger  was  now  upon  me,  I  gave  myself  up  for 
lost,  and  mentally  resigned  myself  to  my  fate— when, 
to  my  infinite  relief  and  satisfaction,  instead  of  being 
grappled  by  a  deadly  foe,  the  cause  of  alarm  shot  ra- 
pidly  past  and  proved  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  rotund  corporation  of  my  friend  the  Doctor; 
which— after  continuing  its  rotatory  course,  with  all 
the  impetuSiand  rapidity  of  a  huge  snow-ball  or  ava- 
lanche, along  the  steep,  smooth,  and  slippery  surface 
that  had  caused  my  fall — was  projected  over  the  pre- 
cipitous ledge  terminating  the  declivity,  and  then  dis- 
appeared amidst  the  sound  of  crashing  branches  and 
opposing  brambles,  through  a  dense  mass  of  under- 
wood below.  On  regaining  my  feet  and  looking 
around,  my  first  sentiment  was  one  of  gladness,  to 
find  that  the  enemy  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  the 
next  was  a  feeling  of  alarm  at  my  companion's  still 
unknown  fate. 

I  cautiously  approached  the  ledge  over  which  I 
had  seen  him  disappear,  and  through  an  intervening 
mass  of  jungle  and  foliage  I  could  indistinctly  per- 
ceive a  white  object  struggling  some  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet  below,  and  from  whence  proceeded  piteous 
sounds  of  suiTering  and  lamentation.  This  was  the 
Doctor;  who— «fler  having  shot  over  the  ledge  oC 
rock— had  been  securely  lodged  amidst  the  thorny, 
complex,  and  massive  leaves  of  a  dense  bush  of  cac- 
tus, or  prickly  pear,  which  grew  inmiediately  be- 
low. 

After  a  long  ditour^  and  some  considerable  delay, 
I  succeeded  in  approaching  the  spot  where  the  poor 
Medico  sat  impaled,  as  it  were,  on  his  prickly 
throne;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Chiniah,  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  liberating  him  from  so  uncomfort- 
able  a  position,  and  then  conveyed  him  to  his 
tent. 

The  reader,  who  may  chance  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  thorns  of  the  cactus,  will  be  able  fUlly  to  ap- 
preciate the  sufierings  poor  Doctor  MacgOlivan  un- 
derwent, together  with  the  time  and  labor  it  took  to 
extract  the  innumerable  prickles  from  that  most  pro- 
minent and  vulnerable  part  on  which,  by  the  laws  of 
gravity,  he  had  naturally  lodged. 
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Another  yolame  of  "Appleton'a  Popular  Library*'— 
books  intended  to  "  qnicken  the  intelligence  of  yonth,  de- 
light age,  decorate  proepertty,  shelter  and  solace  ns  in  ad- 
versity, bring  enjoyment  at  home,  befriend  us  oat  of  doors, 
pass  the  night  with  as,  trayel  with  ns,  go  into  the  coontry 
with  us."  The  present  yolame  contains  some  happily 
■elected  papers  from  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  on 
"The  Printer's  Devil,"  "Gastronomy  and  Gastrono- 
mers," <«  The  Honey  Bee,"  "  Music,"  and  "  The  Art  of 
Dress;"  papers  which  are  grncefnlly  written,  and  abound- 
ing  in  interesting  anecdote.  Our  favorite  is  the  article  on 
"Gastronomy  and  Gastronomers,"  in  which  the  art  of 
cooking  is  raised  to  its  trne  dignity  as  one  of  the  Fine 
ArU,  and  its  great  exemplars  are  generally  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  profoundeet  philosophical  criti- 
cism. The  great  cooks  have  found  in  the  author  of  this 
article  one  bom  to  be  their  critic—the  Schlegel  of  gas- 
tronomy. From  the  New  Zealand  cannibal,  with  his 
"cold  clergyman  on  the  sideboard,"  to  the  exquisite 
Brummel,  who  "  once  eat  a  pea,"  our  author  ranges  at 
will,  the  interpretator  of  palates.  And  in  truth  the  sub- 
ject is  worthy  of  such  on  analyst.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  highest  action  of  the  mind,  in  the  gladdeet 
rush  of  its  creative  energy,  is  eombination.  From  com- 
bination proceeds  the  picturesque,  represented  in  litera- 
ture by  Shakspeare  in  England,  and  Calderon  in  Spain. 
The  essence  of  the  picturesque  is  the  "  union,  harmonious 
melting  down  and  fusion  of  the  diverse  in  kind  and  dis- 
parate in  degree ;"  and  we  suppose  that  in  this  quality  of 
mind  the  great  cook  is  preeminent.  He  creates,  by  com- 
bination, new  dishes  out  of  old  materials ;  is  the  author 
of  edible  Hamlets  and  delioiously  flavored  Romeos ;  and 
appeals,  not  to  gluttons  and  fat-witted  beer  gnzxlers,  but 
to  the  fine  senses  of  the  educated  gastronomer. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  American,  to  whom  a  dinner  is  a 
mere  filling  up  of  an  empty  stomach,  to  realize  the  art  and 
science  of  eating  es  practiced  and  taught  in  France.  Our 
author  tells  us  that  no  less  a  dignitary  than  M.  Henrion 
de  Pensey,  late  President  of  the  Court  of  Cassation— a 
magistrate,  says,  or  said,  M.  Royer  Collard,  "  of  whom 
regenerated  France  has  reason  to  be  proud" — expressed 
to  MM.  Laplace,  Chaptol  and  BerthoUet  his  views  of  the 
comparative  importance  of  the  astronomical  and  gostro- 
nomieal  sciences,  in  these  memorable  wordv :  **  I  regard 
the  discovery  of  a  dish  as  a  far  more  interesting  event  than 
the  discovery  of  a  star, /or  we  have  alwt^s  stars  enon^A, 
but  we  eon  neeor  have  too  many  dishes;  and  I  shall  not 
regard  the  sciences  as  sufficiently  honored  on  adequately 
represented  amongst  us,  until  I  see  a  cook  in  the  first 
class  of  the  Institute." 

In  this  article  we  have  also  a  oomplete  account  given  of 
the  lives  and  viands  of  the  French  masters  of  cookery, 
and  minute  directions  given  respecting  the  character  of 
the  chief  Parisian  caf6s.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
celebrities  of  gastronomy  have  felt  the  dignity  of  their  art 
full  as  much  as  the  sculptors  and  poets.  George  the 
Fourth,  by  persevering  diplomacy,  and  the  offer  of  a 
salary  of  £1000,  induced  Car6me  to  come  to  Carlton 
House  as  his  ekef;  but  the  artist,  indignant  at  the  lack  of 
refined  taste  at  the  monarch's  table,  left  him  at  the  end  of 
a  few  months  in  disgust.  Russia  and  Austria  then  at- 
tempted to  bribe  him  to  their  kitchens ;  but,  turning  a  deaf 


ear  to  imperial  solicitations,  and  determined  neTerogu&to 
leave  Prance,  be  accepted  a»  engagement  with  Bar:? 
Rothschild.  Another  of  these  dignitaries  refused  to  sc- 
company  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Ireland,  though  ofoed 
a  liberal  salary,  because  he  understood  that  there  vns  v 
Italian  opera  in  Dublin. 

The  great  book  on  the  palate  in  M.  Brillat-SaTvio'i 
"  Fhysiologu  d%  GoUt?^  Among  other  importaot  fsch 
established  in  this  world-reaownMl  treatise,  there  n  cu 
of  great  importance  to  ladies.  "  The  penchaBt,"  nti 
this  profound  writer,  "  of  the  fair  sex  for  gowmaaiiu  Li 
in  it  something  of  the  nature  of  instinct,  for  gottrmoatfui 
is  favorable  to  beauty.  A  train  of  exact  and  rigid  obeerr.- 
tions  liave  demonstrated  that  a  auccnlent,  delicate  £ad 
eareful  regimen  repels  to  a  distance,  nnd  for  a  leng'Ji  of 
time,  the  external  appearances  of  old  age.  It  givei  more 
brilliancy  to  the  eyes,  more  freehnera  to  the  skin,  won 
support  to  the  mnscles ;  and  as  it  in  certain  in  phyiioto^-, 
that  it  is  the  depression  of  the  nmsdas  which  eana 
wrinkles,  those  formidable  enemies  of  beauty,  it  ii  eqaillf 
true  to  say  that,  eaUris  paribus,  those  who  undmuxd 
eating  are  comparatively  ten  years  younger  thsn  tho» 
who  are  strangers  to  this  science." 

We  have  all  heard  that  poets  are  bom,  not  made;  to 
M.  Brillat-Savarin  makes  the  same  assertion  respectijf 
gourmands.  The  art  of  eating,  it  seems,  eaimot  be  ■^ 
quired.  Those  who  have  on  original  aptitude  to  eojay 
the  loxuriee  of  the  table,  are  described  as  haviag  "broid 
faces,  sparkling  eyes,  small  foreheads,  short  nosei,  fall 
lips,  and  round  chins.  The  females  are  plamp,  rather 
pretty  than  handsome,  with  a  tendency  to  enAmpei»t. 
It  is  under  this  exterior  that  the  pleasantest  goeats  are  to 
be  found;  they  accept  all  that  is  offered,  «a<  «/oir{y,«i 
tasu  with  reflection.  They  never  hurry  away  from  the 
places  where  they  liave  been  well  trrated ;  and  yon  tn 
sure  of  them  for  the  evenhig,  because  they  know  all  tte 
games  and  pastimes  wiiich  fom  the  ordinary  sceeaaariei 
of  a  gastronomic  meeting.  Those,  on  the  oontiary,  to 
whom  nature  has  refused  an  aptitude  for  the  enjoymenti 
of  taste,  have  long  faces,  long  noees,  and  lorga  eyes; 
whatever  their  height,  they  have  always  in  their  ttwtvt 
a  character  of  elongation.  They  have  bkick  and  itraigh: 
liair,  and  are  above  all  deficient  in  embonpoint;  it  is  thtfj 
who  invenud  trowsers.  The  women  whom  nature  has 
affected  with  the  same  misfortune  are  angular,  get  tired  at 
table,  and  live  on  tea  and  scandal." 

In  the  same  strain  he  speaks  of  eprouvetus,  "  didea  d 
acknowledged  flavor,  of  such  midoobted  excelleace,  tkat 
their  bare  appearance  ooght  to  excite  in  a  human  beiBf< 
properlv  organised^  all  the  fheillUee  of  taste ;  to  that  all 
those  in  whom,  in  such  cases,  w*  perceive  aoitiier  i^ 
flush  of  desire  nor  the  radiance  of  ecstasy,  may  be  jostly 
noted  as  unworthy  of  the  honors  of  the  sitting  audtbe 
pleasures  attached  to  it." 

As  an  awful  warning  to  the  eaters  of  America,  it  ■lwnl<J 
be  mentioned  tiiat  Napoleon  owed  his  ruin  to  hii  habiu  of 
rapid  eating.  At  Borodino  and  at  Leipne  he  wae  pre- 
vented from  pushing  ^Om  successes  to  a  vietoriona  eoaeln- 
don,  solely  from  the  indecision  and  wcakneia  of  a^ 
proceediQg  from  a  diMTdered  stomach.  ^^^^^J^ 
at  Dresden— we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  poet  Hofl- 
man— he  again  evinced  a  lack  of  his  usual  mergT>  °^'^ 
to  his  having  ent  part  of  a  shoulder  of  nmtton  atufled  vvnta 
onions—"  a  dish,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Qoarterlr, "  «"? 
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to  be  parallttlad  by  the  pork  chops  which  Meurt.  Thur- 
tell  and  Go.  regaled  on,  after  completing  the  mordar  of 
their  frieiMl  Mr.  Weare/'  One  instance  of  Napoleon*a 
good  taeta,  and  the  only  one,  we  have  relnetantly  been 
compelled  to  give  up  as  a  fiction.  Tom  Moore,  in  "  The 
Fudge  Family  in  P&ria,'*  mentiona  Chambertin  Borgnndy, 
the  most  delicious  wine  in  the  world,  as  the  «  pet  tipple 
of  Nap;*'  bat  the  Quarterly  asserts  that  it  was  never 
tiken  on  serious  occasions,  for  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo there  inrere  found  in  his  carriage  two  bottles  miji^y— 
c  oe  of  wMch  was  marked  Malaga^  the  other  Rum. 

We  comxsend  this  pleasant  volume  to  all  readers  who 
deaire  a  cosy  companion,  folV  of  wit,  and  anecdote,  and 
information,  and  stimulating  just  as  much  thought  as  the 
brain  can  comfortably  bear  in  the  hot  summer  months. 

The  Napoleon  Ballads,    By  fios  GauUUr,   The  Poetical 
WorkM  of  Louis  Napoleon.    Now  first  Translaud  into 
Engliah.    New  York:  Geo.  P.  Putnasn.  1  vol.  IBmo. 
The  idea  of  this  volume  is  capital,  but  it  is  wretchedly 
cirried  out.  The  name  of  Bon  Gaqltier,  a  name  associated 
with  wit  that  "sparkles  like  salt  in  fire,"  raises  antici- 
pations doomed  to  be  dismally  disappointed.    If  written 
by  him,  he  most  have  been  muddy  with  beer  durmg  the 
houra  of  composition ;  hut  we  presume  that  the  English 
publisher  had  as  little  right  to  put  his  name  to  the  volume 
&s  translator  as  he  had  to  put  that  of  Louis  Napoleon  as 
the  author.    One  of  the  few  good  things  in  the  collection 
is  the  Decree  which  prefaces  it.    It  runs  thus : 

"  Louis  Napolxon  : 
Prince  President  of  the  Republic. 
"  Art.  1.  Considering—that  it  is  good  for  the  people  to 
r^d  good  poetry : 
"  Art.  2.  Considering  that  few  people  can  write  it ; 
*^  Art.  3.  Considering  that  he  is  one  of  the  few,  the 
Prince  President  has  written  the  following  work.   Re- 
specting which 

"It  is  DBCBni>— That  any  person  within  Frsnce 
found  without  a  copy,  warranted  to  have  been  duly  paid 
for,  shall  be  liable  to  summary  trial  and  deportation,  with 
the  confiscation  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels. 
*^  Done  at  the  Elysto,  this  first  of  April. 

"  Lovis  Napoleox. 
<(  Countersigned, 

"BeMaupas." 
This  is  about  as  reasonable  as  many  of  the  President's 
deoees ;  for  a  tyranny  like  Louis  Napoleon's  defies  the 
powers  of  tiie  coarsest  caricature  to  reach  the  depth  of  its 
unnatural  absurdities. 

From  the  mass  of  trash  which  composes  the  volume, 
we  extract  the  following  dever  parody  of  Tennyson's 
"InMemorinm:" 

"  IH  MZMOXIinC.  JVDM  X8CAXI0TTI. 

Obit  A.  D.  1. 
("  The  touching  piety  which  has  induced  the  Prince  to 
devote  a  leisure  hour  or  two  to  the  memory  of  this  remark- 
able man  needs  no  praise  of  ours.    Translator. ) 

*^  'T  is  well — 't  is  something— we  can't  stand 

Where  Judas  in  the  earth  was  laid, 

But  from  his  pattern  may  be  made 
Our  conduct  to  our  native  land. 

'^  He  joined  the  high-priests—so  do  I; 

He  took  the  money— it  is  true ; 

He  was  a  very  noble  Bo, 
And  planned  his  treasons  on  the  aly. 


"  He  hnng  himself  on  gallows  t 
He  genUy  swung  in  Potter's  Field, 


And  blessed  crop  that  spot  most  yield 
Of  gracious  memories  to  me. 

"  My  Judas,  whom  I  hope  to  see, 

When  my  last  treason  has  been  done, 

Bear  as  the  rowdy  to  the  dun, 
More  than  my  bottle  is  to  me." 
There  are  some  spirited  lines  in  the  parody  of  Macaulay 's 
Armada,  and  some  felicity  in  the  measure  of  *'  The  Eagle," 
a  poem  aAer  the  manner  of  Poe's  Raven ;  but  the  rich 
materials  of  the  general  subject  for  vitriolic  sat  re  and 
riotous  humor,  are  very  imperfectly  used.  The  Prince 
President  is  the  most  accomplished  rascal  that  Europe  has 
yet  produced,  fertile  as  she  has  been  in  reprobate  poli- 
ticians, end  he  deserves  a  Juvenal.  There  is  a  meanness 
about  his  most  vigorous  actions  which  will  prevent  his 
being  ranked  high  among  the  world's  tyrants.  He  is  essen- 
tially a  robber  and  ruffian,  and  his  coup  dUtat  was  a  piece 
of  brilliant  rascality  which  would  have  reflected  great  credit 
on  a  captain  of  a  gang  of  highwaymen.  He  has  not  yet 
performed  a  single  action  which  indicates  a  capacity  in 
his  nature  to  rise  above  vulgar  perjury  and  murder  into 
splendid  crime. 

Ingoldsbjf  Legends;  Or  Mirth  and  Marvels.  By  Thomas 
Ingoldsbyt  Esq.  (the  Rev.  Richard  Harris  Sarhaw.) 
First  Series.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  f  Co.  1  vol. 
16me. 

It  is  strange  that  these  curious  pieces  have  not  been  re- 
printed before.  Few  contributions  to  periodical  litera- 
ture, during  the  present  century,  are  ao  unmistakably 
original,  and  so  irresistibly  ludicrous,  as  these  legendary 
audacities;  and  they  are  all  the  more  notable  from  the 
fact  that  their  author  was  a  clergyman,  and  passed  through 
life  with  the  reputation  of  being  a  pious  one.  Their  chief 
characteristic  is  irreverence,  not  only  as  regards  divine 
things,  but  in  respect  to  the  sanctities  of  human  life. 
Indeed,  their  comic  effect  results,  in  a  great  degree,  from 
the  electric  shocks  of  surprise  caused  by  their  recklessness, 
the  author's  wit  being  nothing  if  not  untamed.  A  spice  of 
the  Satanic  is  in  every  l^end.  A  mischievousness,  which 
is  literally  devilish  good,  plays  its  wild  pranks  even  with 
horrors,  and  impishly  extracts  fantastical  farce  out  of 
tragedy.  The  author's  fancy  w  a  worthy  instrument  of  his 
tricksy  disposition,  and  is  every  ready  with  queer  images 
and  quaint  analogies,  to  support  his  most  venturesome 
caricatures  of  sin,  death,  and  the  devil.  His  learning, 
also,  is  very  great,  especially  in  departments  of  literature 
which  are  unfamiliar  to  ordinary  students,  such  as  old 
treatises  on  magic,  witchcraft,  and  astrology,  and  the 
like;  and  ttuBf  under  the  direction  of  his  wit,  increases  the 
grotesque  effect  of  his  legends.  As  the  result  of  all  these 
qualities  and  acquirements  we  have  the  most  audacious 
wit  of  the  age,  and  one  of  its  greatest  masters  of  ver- 
sification. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Barthold  George  Niebuhr.    With 
Essays  on  his  Character  and  Influence.    By  the  Che- 
valier  Bunsen  and  Professors    Brandis  and  Lorbell, 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1  vol.  l:lmo. 
This  thick  volume  of  some  six  hundred  pages  is  crammed 
with  interesting  matter.  The  lettera  of  Niebuhr  are  among 
the  most  instructive  in  literature,  and  they  range  in  subject 
over  an  immense  extent  of  knowledge.    The  vigor  of  his 
character,  and  its  sterling  honesty,  are  as  apparent  through- 
oat  as  the  vast  acquirements  and  vivi^  conceptions  of  his 
intellect.    His  comments  on  the  poets  and  philoeophen  of 
Germany  will  be  reed  with  great  interest,  as  he  knew 
many  of  them  intimately,  and  expresses  his  opinions  of 
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their  defects  and  meriti  with  ■ingolar  nneeritj  and 
neaa.  HIa  views  of  Goethe,  eapecially,  are  entitled  to  the 
most  thooghtfal  eonaideration.  The  easays  on  Niebohr, 
at  the  end  of  the  yolame,  are  excellent. 

Tk€  Solar  System.  By  J.  Rusull  Hind,  Ftnign  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  AMtronomieal  Society  qf  London,  tu.  N*w 
York:  Geo,  P.  Putnaen,  1  vol.  ISmo. 
Thia  ia  another  of  Putnam's  admirable  publications,  the 
first  of  a  series  on  popular  adence,  and  aimilar  in  form  to 
hia  "  Seml-Monthly  Library."  The  present  Tolnme  eon- 
tains  two  hundred  pages,  is  elegantly  printed,  and  is  sold 
at  the  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents,  which  is  cheapening 
the  solar  ayatem  beyond  all  precedent.  The  volume  is 
auccinctly  and  clearly  written,  and  contaua  the  latest 
«  news  from  the  empyrean.'*  The  only  defect  we  have 
noticed  is  in  the  account  given  of  the  discovery  of  Neptune. 
The  author  appeara  to  be  ignorant  of  the  important  con- 
nection which  Professor  Pierce,  of  Harvard  University, 
has  established  with  this  new  phmet.  He  did  not,  it  is 
true,  discover  it;  but  he  demonstrated  that  the  planet 
which  was  discovered  was  not  the  planet  which  Le  Yerrier 


The  Diplomacy  of  the  Retfolution :  on  Historical  St%idy. 

By  William  Henry  Trescott.   New  York:  D.  Appleton 

fCo.  lvoi.l2mo. 

In  this  small  volume  we  have  a  grant  deal  of  matter, 
which  ia  both  interesting  and  new.  The  author  haa  studied 
the  subject  thoroughly,  and  exhibits  many  important  trans- 
actions in  the  Revolution  in  a  new  light.  He  has  gained 
aeceaa  to  a  number  of  unpublished  documents,  and  has 
used  them  with  intelligence  and  discrimination. 

Bleven  Weeks  in  Europe,  and  WTua  May  be  Seen  in  that 
2Vm«.  By  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Boston :  Tieknor, 
Reed  f  Fields.  1  vol.  16me. 

This  is  a  thick  volume  of  three  hundred  pagea,  giving 
Uk  animated  account  of  a  flying  visit  to  England  and  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  The  author  is  a  thoughtful  and  in- 
telligent tourist,  who  understood  beforehand  what  he 
wanted  to  aee,  and  knew  where  he  could  find  it.  His 
volume  is  accordingly  crammed  with  interesting  matter 
relating  to  famous  cities,  public  buildings,  and  works  of 
art,  and  c<mvays  fresh  and  original  impressions  of  them  all. 

The  Harpers  have  published  the  second  volume  of  their 
edition  of  Bums,  edited  with  great  care  by  Robert  Cham- 
bers, and  containing  his  letters  and  poema  in  the  older  in 
which  they  are  written.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  biography  of 
Bums,  illustrated  by  his  works,  and  will  probably  be  the 
most  popular  edition  in  the  market,  aa  it  undoubtedly  is 
the  cheapeat  and  the  most  perfect.  The  same  publishers 
have  issued  Part  19  of  Mnyhew's  Londhn  Labor  and  Lan^ 
don  Poor,  a  work  which  is  full  of  important  information 
gleaned  at  first  hand.  It  promises  to  be  the  most  oom- 
plete  book  of  the  kind  ever  printed.  Its  revelations  of 
poverty,  disease,  and  vice,  sound  "  bod  as  truth." 

Losting^s  ((  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,^*  has 
also  reached  ita  22d  number,  and  will  be  completed  in  two 
or  three  more.  If  we  consider  the  beauty  of  iu  typography 
and  illustrations,  this  work  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  cheapest  ever  issued.  Ita  matter  is  intensely  interest- 
ing to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  Harpers  of  New  York  have  published,  ia  additiOD 
to  the  worka  we  have  noticed— 
"  The  Tiao  Fbentiies,**  a  novel  by  the  nnthor  of  Roae 
la  oaa  volnma. 


**  Cenrtaiy,  Manners  and  HabiU,  By  Otcrge  WmfnA 
Hrrtwy."  A  Tolaiae  in  which  the  principles  of  Clariatia 
politeness  are  enforced  with  mnfch  good  anae  and  coa- 
aidarable  foree  and  brilliancy. 

"Ivor;  or,  TKe  Skjute»Boy;  a  JleoHHUs,'*  traaalaled 
from  the  Swedish  by  Profeasor  A.  L.  Kraaae.  Aa  ister- 
esting  and  attraotive  number  of  the  Library  oi  Selec: 
Novels. 

The  CavaiiersqfEttgland,  or  Tie  Tisnes  ^f  the  Rev^usien 
of  1642  and  1666.  By  Hmry  WiUiavt  Herbert.  Jiae 
York:  Redjield,    1  vol.  limo. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  four  exciting  tales  ilhistn- 
tive  of  English  history,  and  are  in  every  ^^vaj  worthy  <( 
Mr.  Herbert's  powerful  and  vivid  genioa.  In  pictcnsl 
faculty,  in  the  disposition  and  creation  of  tneideota,  ia  thi 
delmeation  of  the  passions,  and,  eapecially,  in  the  an- 
wearied  fire  and  movement  of  the  style,  these  stiarolatu^ 
stories  are  among  the  best  which  the  preas  haa  givea  (<jtl 
for  a  long  period. 

An  Bxposition  qf  Some  of  the  Laws  of  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar. By  Gessner  Harrison,  M.  D,  New  York:  Ar- 
per  f  Brothers.    1  vol.  ISmo. 

The  work  of  a  ripe  scholar,  this  volume  is  an  impoctul 
aid  to  all  studenU  of  the  Latin  language  deatroos  of  eon- 
prehendmg  the  general  doctrinea  of  ita  etymologTi  it> 
inflectional  forms,  and  its  S)*ntax.  It  is  not  intended  in 
supersede  the  common  grammars,  but  to  be  their  comple- 
ment. The  author  is  profeasor  of  the  ancient  laBgoages  a 
the  Univeraity  of  Yirginia. 

Colleetians   of  the  Historical  Society  of  PcmjyfMaia. 

No.  3.    Philadelphia :  John  Penington. 

This  valuable  work,  in  which  are  duly  chronicled  tfas 
researches  of  the  Society,  is  issued  in  very  excalleat  style  j 
printed  with  bold,  clear  type,  upon  white,  fine  paper.  Tb» 
number  before  us  contains,  Extracta  from  Letters  of  John 
Quiacy  Adams—Letters  of  Thomas  Jefieraon— Hiatory  of 
Moorland,  by  W.  J.  Buck— end  some  valuable  Meoio- 
randa  from  the  Journal  of  Henry  M.  Mnhlenbeiig,  D.  D. 
The  friends  of  the  Society,  and  all  interested  in  preaenriog 
the  records  of  the  past  from  oblivion,  should  CDCoorage  the 
cireuUtion  of  the  work. 

The  niusirated  Old  Saint  Paul*s.  By  W.  Barrisaes  dies- 
worth.  Embellished  with  sptritedEngraenrngs.  PhUO' 
delphia:  T.  B,  PeUrson. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  is  not  a  writer  in  whose  pradnetions  ir« 
have  heretofore  seen  nay  thing  to  admire,  but  the  voIobm 
before  us  is  written  with  much  ability,  and  ia  far  lea  ei- 
ceptionahle  than  many  of  his  works.  The  era  of  the  itorr 
is  that  of  "  The  Great  PUigue  of  1665,"  and  poaserfoliy 
depicts  the  horrors  of  the  time.  There  are  two  lore  scsdm 
of  marked  interest  interwoven  with  the  narrative,  wfcick 
give  it  all  the  fascination  of  one  of  Dumss's  most  povsr- 
ful  romances.  As  virtue  is  rewarded  and  vice  ia  sons 
degree  paaiahed,  the  moral  of  the  Work  will  meet  the  re- 
quirementa  of  novel  readers. 

The  University  Speaker:  A  CMectkm  of  Pieces  desipud 

for  College  Bzerdses  in  Dedamation  and  Recitatioa. 

By  WUlioM  Ruteel,    Boston:  James  Monroe  f  Co. 

This  is  a  very  complete  and  able  work  by  a  competent 

hand,  filled  with  appropriate  auggeetions  on  appropriats 

passages,  designed  for  the  practice  of  Elocation.    Ths 

work  is  admirably  printed,  and  ia  dedicated  to  Or.  Janss 

Rash  of  thia  city. 


THE    AZTEC    CHILDREN. 

Their  prohaile  Origin  and  pectdiar  Physical  and  Mental  Developments  ;  together  with  other  Physio- 
logical Facts,  eonneetsd  with  thsir  History  and  Singular  Appearance, 
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Thx  two  axtraordinary  and  interesting  beings  known 
MB  tbe  *<  Aztec  Children,"  have  for  some  considerable 
tiine  been  exhibited  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  thon- 
sands  Mrith  an  intense  and  excited  interest  have  sought  to 
gratify  their  curiosity  as  to  the  probable  origin  and  history 
of  these  wonderful  representatives  of  ancient  Adam. 

They  have  recently  been  removed  from  the  great  me- 
tropolis of  the  United  States  to  the  paternal  city  of  the 
ever  memorable  and  benevolent  Penn,  where  they  caxmot 
foil  to  excite  in  the  bosom  of  every  enlightened  freeman 
and  philanthropist,  the  same  lively  interest  as  to  their  pe- 
culiar relations  to  the  great  family  of  man,  and  their  claims 
to  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  their  fellow  beings. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  author  of  tins  sketch  to  recur 
to  the  Bceount  furnished  by  Mr.  Stevens  in  his  travels  in 
Central  America,  which  constitutes  the  source  and  foun- 
dation upon  which  many  of  the  facts  connected  with  the 
expedition  of  Vehksquez  rest,  and  from  which  interesting 
portions  of  the  history  of  these  children  are  framed.  The 
admirable  vrork  of  Mr.  Stevens  (particularly  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  wonderful  remains  which  were 
brought  to  his  view  by  the  intelligent  padre  of  Santa  Cruz 
del  Quiche)  furnishes  strong  ground  for  the  belief  of  the 
actual  existence  of  the  idolatrous  city  of  Iximaya.  Hie 
doseri|Maon  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  sacerdotal 
order  of  the  Aztec  guardians  of  the  once  flourishing  tem- 
ples of  that  people  not  unknown  to  Cortez  and  Alvarado, 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  race  answering  in  no  remote  de- 
gree to  the  present  physical  construction  and  appearance 
of  the  Aztec  children.  It  is  asserted  by  Velasquez,  one  of 
^e  principal  oonduetora  of  the  expedition  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  and  flight  of  these  wonderful  children,  that 
they  constitute  a  portion  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
and  peeuliar  order  of  priesthood  called  Kaanas,  which  it 
was  distinctly  asserted  in  the  ancient  annals  of  Iximaya 
had  aceonqwnied  the  first  migration  of  this  people  from 
the  Assyrian  plains.  Their  peculiar  and  strongly  distinc- 
tive lineaments,  it  is  now  perfectly  well  ascertained,  are  to 
be  traced  in  many  of  the  swlptured  monuments  of  the 
Central  American  ruins,  and  were  found  still  more  aboB- 
dantly  on  those  of  Iximaya.  Forbidden,  by  inviolably 
SBcred  laws,  froyk  intermarrying  with  any  persons  but 
those  of  their  own  caste,  they  had  here  dwindled  down,  in 
the  coorse  of  many  centuries,  to  a  few  iasignificant  indi- 
viduals, diminutive  in  stature^  and  imbecile  in  intellect." 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  condueton  of  the  enterprise 
referred  to— euch  the  probable  origin  of  these  extraordi- 
nary representations  of  those  who  in  Scriptural  language 
were  "  called  giants/'  now  reappearing  in  what  might  be 
justly  delineated  as  ftuniature  editions  of  humani^— Da- 
gusrreoCyped  speeimeas  of  him  **  who  wu  created  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels." 

TIkB  origin  of  these  ioleresting  little  strangers  most,  we 
think,  remniB  for  the  present  invcdved  in  an  obacnrity 
whieh  tine  and  future  discoveries  can  alooe  renunre. 
Their  history  and  relation  to  the  oommunity  from  which 
they  hav*  been  removed,  and  their  langoage,  habits  and 
oeeupatiOBB  in  the  scale  ofiatioaal  and  intelligent  beings, 
are  calculated  to  excite  in  no  ordiaary  degree  the  native 


and  inquisitive  mind  of  the  physiologist,  the  antiquarian 
and  the  Christian. 

In  their  unusual  diminutiveness  as  human  beings — the 
singular  and  striking  features  which  give  animation  to 
their  countenances,  and  at  times  the  fixed  and  unmistak- 
able lines  which  indicate  deep  thought  and  feeling— they 
are  objects  of  profound  interest  and  intense  speculation. 
To  the  reflecting  and  intelligent  spectator  their  presence 
strikingly  recalls  the  language  of  the  Fsalnust— <*  We  are 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made."  In  contemplating  them 
as  a  portion  of  the  human  family,  governed  by  the  general 
laws  of  Nature,  and  subject  to  the  uniform  operations  of 
her  unchangeable  economy,  we  are  nevertheless  startled  at 
that  apparent  degeneracy  which,  in  the  deprivation  of  phy- 
sical strength  and  beauty,  humbles  our  own  pride  while  it 
enUsts  our  sympathy. 

These  phenomena  of  the  human  species,  in  their  personal 
action,  the  expression  of  agreeable  features,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  company  and  the  attentions  of  the  visitors  who 
throng  around  them,  afford  no  ordinary  degree  of  interest 
and  sympathy.  The  boy  measures  about  thirty-two  inches 
in  height,  and  the  girl  twenty-nine.  They  are  finely 
formed,  and  delicately  fashioned  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
duced size  and  natural  conformation  which  distinguish 
their  structures.  Their  color  is  of  the  Spanish,  or  rather 
more  of  the  Mexican  complexion;  the  hair  black  and  silken 
in  its  appearance,  slightly  inclined  to  curl,  yet  glossy  and 
beautiful.  Their  features,  deprived  of  that  refined  and 
graceful  adaptation  to  regularity  and  beauty  whieh  dis- 
tinguishes the  Anglo-Saxon  coxmtenance,  are  nevertheless 
interesting.  Like  the  representations  of  those  Aztec 
heads  which  Stevens  has  portrayed,  "  the  top  of  the  fore- 
head to  the  end  of  the  nose  of  ench  of  these  children  is 
almost  straight,  bearing  an  unmistakable  resemblance  to 
the  features  of  their  idolatrous  images.  They  are  grate- 
fully sensible  of  the  caresses  and  little  familiar  attentions 
of  visitors,  and  appear  always  to  be  interested  in  the  gam- 
bols and  amusements  of  children.  To  their  guardians  they 
manifest  a  very  Mrarm  attachment,  and  seem  with  an  intui- 
tive sense  of  their  own  helplessness  and  dependence  for 
protection  and  security,  to  regard  them  with  a  strong  filial 
aflection. 

In  the  relations  which  have  placed  them  together,  and  in 
those  associations  where  custom  and  habit  would  seem  to 
produce  a  oomnmnity  of  interest  and  a  kindred  sympathy, 
there  appears  but  little  affinity. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  there  is  little  or  no  intercourse 
between  these  mysterious  representatives  of  a  by-gone 
raee.  In  public  they  oocaaionaliy  manifest  some  little 
displeasure  toward  each  other  in  the  petty  jealousies  and 
interferences  in  each  other's  objects  of  pleasure  or  pastime ; 
bat,  apart  from  pnblie  exhibitions  and  in  the  retirement  of 
domestic  life,  there  are  wholly  abaent  those  natural  com- 
munications of  childhood— the  look  of  kindness,  the  inquiry 
of  aflection,  and  the  remark  of  innocent  and  affectionate  so- 
licitude. How  shall  tile  want  of  these  conmton  and  natural 
associations  of  social  aad  conventual  interests  in  these  chil- 
dren be  acooonted  for?  Man,  it  is  true,  by  his  education  and 
aoqauemeats,  loses  mnch  of  the  inherent  leelings  inoidcat 
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to  his  early  straining.  He  can,  by  strict  diacipliae, 
and  defy  ■peculation— elevate  or  depress  himself  by  the 
skill  and  energy  of  acquired  advantages,  bat  it  is  diffieolt 
to  stifle  or  overcome  the  first  and  benevolent  emotions  in- 
spired by  a  mother's  kindness. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these  retrograde  move- 
ments of  Nature  (for  such  they  decidedly  are)  without 
acknowledging  that  an  obscurity  rests  upon  them  which 
neither  science  nor  physiology  have  as  yet  been  able  to  re- 
move. The  facts,  the  astoundiag  facts  are  before  us— we 
see  and  contemplate  a  reality  which  baffles  inquiry,  rejects 
reason,  and  bewilders  speculation. 

The  interest  which  these  little  beings  hare  excited  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  thousands  who  have  seen  them  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  has  been  unparalleled  in  the  history 
and  production  of  those  natural  phenomena  which  have  in 
this  or  any  other  oge  been  presented  to  the  world.  Such 
an  exhibition  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  wonderful.  There 
is  in  such  a  presentation,  inculcated  a  great  moral  prin- 
ciple, which  it  is  to  be  feared  has  been  overlooked,  and 
which  it  behoves  the  Christian  philosopher,  as  well  as  the 
learned  physiologist  and  the  distinguished  naturalist,  to 
eonsider.  The  great  question  in  relation  to  the  Aztec 
children  is,  for  what  purpose  have  they  been  made  the  re- 
presentatives, before  the  civilized  world  and  the  American 
republiCi  of  a  supposed  0€  unknown  race,  yet  in  ignorance. 


superstition  and  moral  degradation  ?  Are  tliere  bo  monl 
purposes  in  the  just  government  of  the  Deity  to  be  aeeom- 
plished  by  spA  a  revelation  ?  If  there  yet  exists  soeh  a 
race  as  have  prodooed  the  unnatural  discloeuree  of  okcnl 
and  physical  degeneracy  so  singularly  apparent  in  the  de- 
velopment end  oBnatunil  organization  of  thees  childreB, 
it  is  certainly  the  duty  (it  should  be  the  pride)  of  govera- 
meat,  the  boast  of  philosophy,  and  the  glory  of  religion,  to 
explore,  regenerate,  and  restore  each  a  race  to  that  moral 
and  mental  elevation  in  wtfch  man  finds  his  greatest  ha^ 
piness  and  his  noblest  employments. 

Such  a  subject  commends  itself  with  an  absorbing  ia- 
terest  to  the  labors  of  the  statesman  and  the  mind  of  the 
patriot,  and  should  find  a  ready  and  zealous  advocile  ia 
the  bosom  of  every  intelligent  freeman  who  cultivates  the 
soil  of  liberty,  or  in  any  way  desires  the  glory  aad  happi- 
ness of  his  fellow  man. 

The  moral  regeneration  of  that  country,  the  very  ruiia 
of  which  have  acquired  such  interest  from  the  pen  of  Ste- 
vens—the exploration  of  its  hidden  resourees,  and  its  re- 
establishment  to  its  ancient  grandeur,  renewed  by  a  mord 
and  political  regeneration,  would  outvie  the  advantages 
of  twenty  expeditions  for  the  purpoee  of  improving  the 
commercial  condition  of  the  Japanese,  or  hnmbliag  than 
into  unconditional  subjection  to  the  power  of  a  SBpcrior 
enemy. 


G-RAHAM'S    SMALL-TALK. 

Held  in  his  idle  moments,  with  hla  Readers,  Coneapondente  and  XSzchangea. 


Thx  P&S8BXT  VoLUMK.— The  volume  from  July  to 
December,  just  commenced,  opens  with  great  promise  in 
the  way  of  on  increase  of  subscribers ;  and  the  press  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  gives  us  the  roost 
cheering  encouragement  in  the  notices  of  the  July  number. 
When  we  determined  to  inorease  the  amount  of  reading 
mnttw— to  give  our  readers  112  pages  in  everif  number— 
we  felt  assured  that  the  resourees  at  our  command,  and 
the  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  the  tuste  of  our  readers 
which  years  of  editorial  efforts  on  their  behalf  have  given 
tts,  would  enable  us  to  present  a  Magazine  of  far  higher 
literary  value  than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  Nor  were 
we  mistaken.  From  the  first  number  of  the  year,  the  voice 
of  the  press  and  of  subscribers,  has  been  emphatic  in  praise 
of  our  new  plan.  We  have  gone  on  adding  attractions  to 
the  work  of  various  kinds,  and  trust  we  have  shown  a  dis- 
position not  to  be  excelled  in  the  general  ability  and  excel- 
lence of  "  Graham"  by  any  competitor  or  imitator. 

Our  change,  Ins  changed  the  course  of  others,  and  we 
feel  that  we  shall  do  no  violence  to  truth  in  publishing 
the  following  notices,  selected  at  random  from  thousands 
of  similar  expressions  of  appreciation  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Press. 

Gkaham*8  SiAOAZiiix.— This  magazine  ia  last  in  order 
of  reception,  but  first  in  order  of  merit.  It  has  some 
very  fine  embellishments,  and  is  filled  to  the  brim  with  the 
rich  contributions  of  the  best  talent  in  the  country.  What 
a  revolution  Graham  has  brought  about  in  the  Philadelphia 
Monthlies.  "  Milliner  Magazines"— a  soubriquet  to  wnich 
they  were  justly  entitled,  for  they  did  little  else  than  re- 
curd  the  changes  of  fashion,  and  furnish  sickly,  mawkish 
tales  for  milliner's  apprentices — ^is  now,  applied  to  them, 
a  misnomer.  From  Graham's  the  fashion  plates  are 
entirely  discarded,  in  tlie  others  they  form  an  unimportant 
feature ;  and  these  magazines  are  now  filled  with  reading 
m-itter  of  an  entirely  different  character— so  that  where  was 
once <' milk  for  babes"  is  now  "meat  for  strong  men." 
As  this  is  all  Graham's  work,  we  hope  he  will  have  his 
reward.— Easfem  Mailj  N.  Y. 

Graham  for  July,  surpasses  any  thing  in  its  line  that  has 
come  under  our  observation.  It  is  well  filled  with  the 
Choicest  of  reading  maUer  and  some  beautiful  embellish- 


ments. Graham  never  braga  about  his  Magazine,  but  he 
IB  always  sure  to  rival  every  attempt,  no  matter  by  whom 
made,  to  throw  him  in  the  shade ;  he  seems  to  know  jast 
what  the  ladies  want,  and  he  sees  that  they  have  itv— Loa- 
singburg  OaxetU. 

Nothiuff  but  enterprise  and  untiring  energy  eould  pro- 
duce such  a  Magazine— and  these  Grahiun 


Bear  in  mind  that  while  some  publishers  give  112  pages  of 
reading  matter  now  and  (Aen,  (beginning  and  end  of  a 
volume)  Graham  gives  IIS  pages  ettrp  mamik. — Gtuttts 
EHicott  MUlSt  Md, 

Graham's  Maoazins  for  July  was  dnly  received.  It 
is  the  very  best  Magazine  published  in  the  United  States. 
It  cannot  fail  to  suit  all  kinds  of  readers.  AmtrieasLj 
Albion,  N.  Y. 

J.  K.  MiTcnsLL.— The  Masonic  Mirror  for  June  cgd- 
tains  a  capital  likeness  of  Doctor  John  K.  Mitchell,  H. 
W.  Jr.  Grand  Warden  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pa.  The 
many  friends  of  this  eminent  gentleman  will  be  gratified 
with  this  delicate  testimony.  Dr.  Mitchell  is  too  well 
known  as  an  able  medical  and  literary  man  to  require 
eulogy  at  our  hands.  His  popularity  as  an  able  speaker 
and  writer,  and  as  a  polished,  refined  gentleman,  is  secood 
to  that  of  no  man  among  us,  and  his  manly  and  unselfish 
stand  for  the  principles  to  which  he  is  attached,  have  en- 
deared him  to  the  people.  The  publishers  could  not  have 
made  a  selection  better  calculated  to  attract  attention  snd 
subscription  to  the  work. 

«  Knick  Knacks."— Our  friend  Clark  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker, has  in  the  press  of  the  Appletons,  a  volome  under 
the  above  title,  embracing  the  best  of  the  wammy  good 
things  which  for  years  have  filled  his  Editor's  Table  aad 
Gossip.  That  the  volume  will  be  readable  and  popular  we 
have  assurance  from  the  avidity  with  which  even  his 
monthly  joUinga  down  are  looked  for.  With  "  the  Cfeam 
of  the  correspondence,"  as  Tony  Lumpkin  says,  we  shsU 
have  a  feast  of  rare  wit,  with  quips  and  jokes  erackog  like 
almonds  at  the  desert  of  a  grand  dinner.  We  bespeak  an 
early  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  10,000. 
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We  wreathe  the  bowl  to  drink  a  gay  good  bye 
For  tears  would  fall  unbidden  in  the  wine. 
And  while  reflected  was  the  roonrnful  eye. 
The  tparkling  turface  e'en  would  ceaee  to  shine. 
Then  fare,  fare  well ; 

Once  more,  once  more, 
The  ocean  swell  . 

Now  hides  my  native  shore. 


See  where  yon  star  ite  diamond  light  displayii. 
Now  seen,  now  hid  behind  the  swelling  sail, 
Hope  rides  in  gladness  on  its  sirearoiiig  ra\  «, 
And  bids  us  on,  and  bribes  ifaefaVring  gait:. 
Then  hope  we  bend 

In  joy  to  thee, 
And  careless  wend 
Our  way  across  the  sea. 
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THE    GIANT'S    CAUSEWAY. 


Only  imagine  yourself*,  gays  a  writer  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  in  a  little  row-boat,  pauing  around 
the  northern  coast  of  Ireland.  In  the  distance,  you 
'^eem  to  look  upon  an  immense  castle,  flanked  by 
double  rows  of  cylindrical  columns.  It  seems  so 
fortress-like,  this  massive  structure  rising  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  that  you  expect  to  find  guards  and 
wardens,  soldiery  and  arms;  but  as  you  approach 
nearer  it  loses  that  castellated  appearance,  and  gra- 
dually lessons  in  magnitude  until  there  remains  only 
a  huge  stone  wall,  extending  around  the  coast  for 
miles.  It  is  composed  of  gigantic  pillars,  cut  into 
prisms,  three-sided,  five-sided,  eight-sided — side  fit- 
ting to  side — variously  jointed,  joint  corresppnding 
to  joint,  innumerable  irregularities  conformed  into 
such  beautiful  regularity,  that  you  are  struck  with 
awe  at  so  perfect  a  monument  of  skill,  and  ask  invo- 


luntarily to  what  great  artist  your  praise  is  due ; 
what  year  marked  the  foundation-stone;  what  force 
formed  each  cylinder,  and  joined  in  uniform  contact 
such  irregular  masses?  The  toil  of  many  a  life- 
time has  been  spent  on  far  meaner  designs,  and  proud 
wealth  has  gloried  in  much  less  wonderful  relics  of 
man's  invention. 

Passing  onward  and  still  onward,  for  this  columnar 
structure  bounds  a  great  extent  of  seacoast,  you 
come  upon  a  vast  gateway  of  stone  work,  like  the 
rest,  but  formed  into  a  wide  arch,  not  Gothic,  nor 
Norman,  but  unique,  and  perfect  as  peculiar.  Its 
entrance  is  kept  by  huge  waves,  that  for  centuries 
have  been  rolling  higher  and  higher,  to  bar  the  gate- 
way that  is  open  still,  so  your  tiny  boat  rises  with 
their  swelling,  and  you  pass  through,  not,  as  you  had 
expected,  to  find  the  sky  above  you  still,  but  into  the 
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recesses  of  a  mighty  cavern,  whose  vaulted  roof  is 
formed  of  stones,  many  cornered  and  many  colored. 
You  should  be  there  at  sunset,  as  we  were,  to  see 
the  dashing  waters  sparkling  with  gold,  and  the 
stones  radiant  with  crimson  light.  You  would  be 
awed  into  silence ;  for  there  is  something  fearful  in 
the  thought  of  a  chamber  built  without  hands ;  but 
should  your  feelings  find  vent  in  words,  your  ears 
would  be  stunned  by  the  deafening  sound  of  even 
your  sweet  voice,  dear  Bel,  so  heavy  is  the  echo 
there.  I  had  been  always  very  anxious  to  see  the 
inside  of  this  famous  cave,  with  its  ocean  door,  and 
its  stony  wall  hung  with  sea- weed  tapestry,  but  I 
assure  you  I  was  not  less  eager  to  see  the  outside  of 
it  again ;  I  had  no  ambition  to  interfere  whh  a  soli- 
tude too  desolate  for  aught  save  the  cawing  of  rooks, 
and  the  twittering  of  swallows. 

The  average  height  of  the  basaltic  columns  con- 
stituting th«  Giant's  Causeway  is  thirty  feet ;  but  the 
whole  neighborhood  is  strewn  with  detached  frag- 
ments of  the  same  species  of  rock,  that  in  their  pic- 
turesque confusion  seem  the  broken  pillars  of  some 
ruined  temple.  These  columns  in  combination,  these 
heptagons,  hexagons,  octagons  and  triangles  all  joined 
in  perfect  symmetry,  as  if  hewn  for  corresponding 
measurements,  form,  when  you  have  climbed  the 
rocky  ascent  to  their  level  summit,  a  tesselated  pave- 
ment, where  one  may  promenade  in  scorn  of  the 
tierce  waves  that  incessantly  dash  against  their  base, 
as  if  they  sought  to  hurl  the  firm  rocks  into  oblivion. 
It  is  quite  amusing  to  listen  to  the  wonderful  ha- 
rangues of  the  numerous  barefooted  urchins  that  fol- 
low you  all  the  way  along  the  shore,  oflering  them- 
selves for  guides,  and  their  tongues  for  teachers. 


They  were  all  bom  within  sight  of  the  '^auo: 
Giant's"  dominions,  and  the  only  history  they  ever 
learned  is  comprised  in  wild  legends  about  the  stone^ 
and  crannies  that  the  giant  once  ruled.  From  morn- 
ing to  evening  they  walk  before  you,  behind  you,  and 
seem  to  rise  from  the  stones  on  every  side  of  yoa. 
offering  their  "  spacerm€ns'*of  the  "  Giant's  Puacii 
Bowl,"  "his  honor's  walking-stick,"  and  vanoo- 
other  remarkable  relics,  "the  very  last"  of  wliitb 
has  been  sold  and  resold  for  twenty  years  bock,  and 
will  be  for  twenty  years  to  come,  to  every  vi<itc- 
who  will  "  lend  them  the  loan  of  a  sixpence  tobrcai 
their  fast  with." 

The  little  ragamuffins  tell  you  that  their  &tber  i$ 
dead,  and  their  n^other  is  poor ;  and  in  the  griei'  c; 
your  heart  you  buy,  and  buy,  and  buy,  until  yoi 
have  no  more  money  to  pay,  and  no  more  hands  to 
carry  their  useless  pebbles ;  and  finding  new  fece*. 
and  hearing  new  tales  continually,  the  plot  thicken* 
so  unmercifully,  that  you  cease  to  believe  any  ihji£ 
because  you  have  believed  so  much,  and  in  k1i- 
defense  are  forced  to  turn  away  from  the  masoii:'. 
pile  that  owns  no  mason — ^from  the  old  arm-cbi:; 
that  no  cabinet-maker  ever  planned — from  the  hoE*" 
bowl  where  none  but  a  giant  could  drink — and  tk 
organ-pipes  to  whose  identity  the  roaring  waves  leaj: 
so  real  an  illusion.  But  a  sight  of  the  Giant's  Caibe- 
way,  in  spite  of  its  nonsensical  traditions  and  ib 
fabulous  legends,  is  a  commentary  too  impresMve 
ever  to  be  forgotten,  on  the  power  and  might  ol'  it- 
great  Creator.  And  long  years  hence  it  wiU  siaad. 
firm  and  enduring,  as  it  ever  has  stood,  in  its  solemn 
awful  grandeur,  to  annihilate  the  atheist's  doubt,  aa'i 
to  silence  the  sceptic's  sneer. 


HYMN, 
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How  glorions  is  thy  dwelling, 

O  Lord  of  Hosts,  on  high. 
Where  angel  anthems  swelling 

Fill  all  the  boundless  sky : 
in  more  than  Eden  splendor 

The  heavenly  mansions  shine. 
Where  praise  the  ransomed  render, 

In  worship  all  divine. 

On  earth,  among  the  lowly, 

Thoa  hast  a  gracious  reign — 
The  kingdom  of  the  holy, 

The  church,  the  bom-agaln ; 
And  temples,  reared  by  mortals. 

The  homes  of  truth  and  love, 
Are  hallowed  as  the  portals 

Of  Paradise  above. 


Make  this  thy  habitation, 

And  here  thy  name  record ; 
With  blessing  and  salvation 

Our  prayers  and  toils  reward ; 
I^t  dews  of  grace  descending, 

On  every  heart  distill  ,* 
And  humble  throngs  come  bending 

To  know  and  do  thy  will. 

The  Spirit's  living  beauty 

To  ail  thy  servants  give, 
And  strength  for  every  duty. 

That  each  to  thee  may  live ; 
Till,  in  his  chariot  gleaming, 

The  Saviour  oomea  to  bear 
The  souls  of  his  redeeming 

To  heavenly  mansions  fair. 


THE  ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


It  has  been  frequently  said  the  building  at  the 
north-west  comer  of  Broad  and  George  streets  looks 
poverty  caste,  that  is,  its  external  indications  lead  to 
a  suspicion  it  is  of  a  poor  family,  while  if  it  were 
rough-caste  it  would  have  such  a  tidy,  smart  look, 
I  bat  no  mere  passer-by  would  suspect  there  are  any 
poor  relations  connected  with  it.  That  edilice  is  a 
*mall  arena  where  a  few  courageous  men  do  battle 
for  Truth.  Were  they  to  consent  to  rough-caste, 
or  stucco,  or  plaster  over  the  unsightly  surface  of 
iheir  street  fronts,  while  they  are  in  debt,  they  would 
make  a  false  show  to  the  public  which  would  be  al- 
together inconsistent  with  the  object  of  the  Society 
to  which  that  edifice  belongs.  The  object  of  that 
Society  is  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  to  point  it  out 
to  the  human  race,  beginning  of  course  with  citizens 
of  Philadelphia.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  reader, 
gentle  or  fair  or  both,  that  the  Society  to  which  the 
rough  brick  walls  alluded  to  belongs,  is  engaged  in 
any  fanciful  or  visionary  or  transcendental  occupa- 
tion It  does  not  spend  time  in  listening  to  testimony 
or  seeking  evidence  of  truth  of  the  kind  asserted  to 
exist  in  the  doctrines  of  Hanneman,  of  Preisnitz,  of 


Broussais,  or  in  the  published  certificates  o!  the  effi- 
cacy of  Perkins'  metallic  tractors,  or  somebody's 
galvanic  rings,  or  anybody's  sarsaparilla  syrup,  or  in 
Kossuth's  theory  of  intervention,  or  in  the  editorial 
predictions  printed  in  the  daily  newspapers ;  but  the 
members  of  the  Society  in  question  battle  for  Truth 
which  is  truth,  and  not  for  the  flimsy  dictum  of  men. 
They  seek  to  ascertain  the  facto  of  the  Creation,  and 
the  yet  hidden  causes  which  bind  them  together  in 
relations  of  eternal  harmony  and  peace.  ^  They  seek 
in  the  atmosphere  for  signs  to  lead  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  laws  which  regulate  its  movements ; 
they  study  the  vegetable  growths  of  forest  and  field 
to  learn  how  to  increase  the  products  of  the  soil; 
they  inquire  into  the  nature  and  habits  and  structure 
of  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the 
seas,  to  know  the  best  and  easiest  modes  of  rendering 
them  profitable  to  society;  they  dive  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  land,  and  drag  to  light  the  buried  re- 
mains of  those  animals  which  dwelt  on  earth  count- 
less years  before  man  made  any  mark  of  his  presence 
in  the  universe,  indeed  before  he  had  existence: 
and  in  that  building  they  bring  together,  luider  one 
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view,  the  physical,  palpable  evidence  of  their  state- 
ments, and  expose  all  to  the  gaze  of  the  inquisitive 
without  charge.  The  inquiries  or  researches  of  men 
of  the  class  constituting  the  Society  to  which  the 
not  very  polished  structure  belongs,  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  various  coal-beds  and  mines  of  metallic 
ores,  and  the  means  of  illuminating  our  cities  with 
gas.  They  ere  plain,  simple,  unostentatious  citiieens, 
who  seek  the  truths,  the  facts  of  the  creation  for  the 
common  good  of  all.  This  circumstance  is  in  itself 
almost  enough  to  satisfy  any  intelligent  man  of  the 
world  the  Society  must  be  pecuniarily  poor,  and  there- 
fore, at  present,  unable  to  plaster  over  the  walls  of 
their  workshop,  merely  to  make  them  agreeable  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not  care  to  view  the  won- 
ders within. 

The  building  of  which  we  speak  was  founded  on 
the  25th  of  May,  1839,  by  the  "Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,'*  a  society  which  was 
begun  on  the  25lh  of  January,  1812,  and  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  24ih  of  March,  1817. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  cultivate  the 
Natural  Sciences  exclusively,  and  to  diffuse  a  know- 
ledge of  them  amongst  the  people.  Of  the  409,000 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  about  150  only  are  now 
engaged  in  this*  laudable  enterprise,  which  is  little 
known  and  little  understood  by  the  community.  Its 
members  include  representatives  of  almost  all  voca- 
tions; clergymen,  physicians,  lawyers,  merchants 
and  mechanics,  who  devote  simply  leisure  moments 
to  the  study  of  natural  history.  For  this  purpose 
they  have  formed  a  museum  and  library  of  books  on 
the  natural  sciences  and  on  the  arts.  At  this  time, 
the  museum  contains  nearly  150,000  objects  of  na- 
tural history,  and  the  library  almost  14,000  volumes. 

The  <*Uall  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia"  is  forty-five  f^t  front  on  Broad  street, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  on  George  street, 
with  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  plain  and  unpretending ;  and,  as  already 
intimated,  the  exterior  remains  unfinished  for  want 
of  funds,  all  the  resources  of  the  Society  being  re- 
quired to  meet  the  current  expenses  incurred  for 
preserving  the  objects  in  the  museum,  binding,  books, 
warming  and  lighting,  etc.  etc. 

The  visitor  is  admitted  at  a  door  on  Broad  street, 
and  ascends  a  flight  of  stairs,  on  the  left  hand  as  he 
enters  the  vestibule.  He  finds  himself  in  a  spacious 
saloon,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length  and  forty- 
two  feet  broad,  lighted  from  the  roof  and  tall  win- 
dows at  the  east  and  west  extremities.  Three  ranges 
of  galleries,  supported  on  light  and  graceful  iron 
columns,  surround  the  apartment.  The  walls  are 
hidden  by  glass-cases,  filled  almost  to  overflowing 
with  specimens  of  natural  history.  Three  ranges  of 
flat  cases  occupy  the  floor,  in  which  are  arranged 
fossil  organic  remains,  illustrative  of  that  department 
of  natural  science  termed  paieeontology.  The  Ame- 
rican specimens  are  in  the  southern,  and  the  foreign 
in  the  middle  and  northern  range  of  cases ;  the  whole 
constituting  a  collection  of  more  than  60,000  indi- 
vidual specimens.    Among  them  are  some  of  great 


rarity  and  interest.  There  are  several  of  thoise  gi- 
gantic fish-lizards,  called  ichthyosaurians,  imbedded 
in  massive  limestone ;  teeth  and  bones  of  the  masto- 
don, of  elephants,  of  an  extinct  species  of  bird,  found 
in  New  Z<»land,  called  the  Dinomis ;  impressions  o( 
coal-plants,  etc.  etc.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
hall  is  a  collection  of  skeletons  and  parts  of  skeletons 
of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes ;  and  the  ex- 
traordinary collection  of  human  skulls,  brought  to- 
gether here  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Samuel  Geoige  Morton,  so  extensively  knowrt 
for  his  publications  in  various  departments  of  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  On  the  northern  side  is 
a  collection  of  mammals,  representing  about  20i* 
species  of  the  various  quadrupeds.  The  cases  on  the 
galleries  are  occupied  by  the  extraordinary  coliectioo 
of  birds,  which  is  three  times  more  extensive  tfaao 
that  of  the  British  Museum ;  it  contains  at  this  time 
27,000  specimens,  of  which  no  less  than  23,000  art 
labeled  and  beautifully  mounted,  and  as  well  dis- 
played as  the  want  of  space  will  permit.  Arnonf 
the  manunals  are  a  specimen  of  the  polar  bear,  ob- 
tained during  the  voyage  recently  made  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  De  Uaven,  in  search  of  Sir  Joh& 
Franklin,  and  a  fine  male  specimen  of  the  Rock} 
Mountain  sheep,  a  very  rare  animal,  this  bein^,  it  b 
believed,  the  second  specimen  ever  brought  to  thi> 
city ;  the  first  was  obtained  by  Capt.  Lewis,  during 
his  fansous  expedition  with  Clarke  to  the  RockT 
Mountains,  more  than  thirty-five  years  ago. 

Besides  the  collections  alluded  to,  there  are  oibei> 
of  great  interest  which  are  not  exhibited  for  want  o! 
space.  The  collection  of  crustaceans  or  crabs,  and 
that  of  reptiles,  are  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  The 
specimens  of  shells  number  25,000;  and  of  nrtinerali^ 
more  than  4000 ;  but  they  are  not  at  present  acce$t^i- 
ble  to  the  public  for  want  of  room  to  display  them 
The  herbarium  or  hortus  siccus,  contains  46,00'.' 
species  of  plants. 

The  value  of  the  library  is  not  easily  estimated  by 
the  number  of  its  volumes.  It  contains  many^  -work? 
which  are  not  possessed  by  any  other  library  in  ttic 
United  States ;  and  on  this  account  is  often  visited 
by  scientific  men  from  a  distance. 

The  Society  meets  every  Tuesday  evening 
throughout  the  year ;  and  publishes  periodically  a 
journal  of  its  proceedings,  which  is  cireulated  amonp 
the  learned  societies  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Since  the  year  1828  the  museum  oC  the  Academy 
has  been  open  gratuitously  two  aHernooiui  in  even 
week;  tickets  of  admission  on  Tuesday  and  Frida\ 
aAemoons,  from  one  o'clock  P.  M.  till  sunset,  are  fur- 
nished on  application  to  any  member  of  the  Society 

The  Institution  is  sustained  by  the  anuual  contri- 
butions of  the  members,  and  by  donations  from  tho^r 
generous  persons  who  are  friends  of  natural  science. 
The  names  of  donors  to  the  museum  and  library  art- 
attached  always  to  whatever  they  present,  and  an- 
published  in  the  journal  of  proceedings.  I 

A  full  history  of  this  most  valuable  but  little  known 
institution  has  been  recently  printed;  copies  of  i: 
may  be  obtained,  at  a  trifling  cost,  from  the  door- 
keeper on  days  when  the  hall  is  open  to  the  public 
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fen  thonsand  stars  of  their  mighty  proportions  ?  The 
oniverse  of  material  thiogv  can  neither  think  nor  feel, 
but  is  perfectly  uneonscious  of  itself;  whereas  roan 
can  appreciate  to  a  certain  extent  its  design,  derive 
enjoyment  from  its  objects,  track  their  course,  com- 
prehend their  laws,  gather  from  them  an  intellectual 
apprehension  of  the  wondrous  Artificer,  make  them 
subservient  to  morals  and  devotion;  and  thus  the 
grandeur  of  nature  illustrates  the  greatness  of  man. 

Linnaeus  placed  man  in  the  order  of  Quudrumana, 
or  four-handed,  in  fellowship  with  the  monkey  tribe, 
and  even  considered  the  genus  Homo  as  consisting 
of  two  species,  the  ourang-outang  being  the  second, 
the  congener  of  the  human  being.  Cuvier,  with  an 
obviousji  propriety,  has  departed  from  this  classifica- 
tion, and  placed  man  in  an  order  by  himself,  that  of 
Bimana^  or  two-handed,  in  allusion  to  the  prehen- 
sory  organs  with  which  he  is  furnished.  They  are 
instruments  of  essential  moment  to  their  possessor, 
and  form  a  characteristic  mark  of  his  nobility,  for, 
strictly  speaking,  he  is  the  only  bimane.  In  several 
physical  respects,  man  is  far  inferior  to  many  of  the 
lower  animals.  The  elephant  is  his  superior  in  bulk 
and  power,  the  hawk  io  sight,  the  antelope  in  switl- 
oess,  the  hound  in  scent,  and  the  squirrel  in  agility. 
No  animal,  in  the  infancy  of  existence,  continues  for 
90  long  a  period  in  a  state  of  helplessness  and  de- 
pendence, or  sufFeni  for  an  equal  interval  infirmity  in 
age.  To  every  other  animal  nature  supplies  an  ap- 
propriate clothing,  for  which  they  *'  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin" — ^the  office  of  man;  without  which, 
he  would  live  and  die  in  the  nakedness  of  his  birth. 
No  parallel  to  his  case  can  be  found  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  in  relation  to  the  slowness  of  his  growth, 
the  variety  of  his  wants,  and  the  numerous  diseases 
to  which  he  is  exposed ;  and  while  animals  directly 


Ik  the  scale  of  being  man  rises  above  mere  animal  life  and  sen- 
sation, however  delicate  and  varied,  and  beyond  mere  instinct, 
whatever  that  mysferioos  faculty  may  be,  to  rational  existence, 
which  constitutes  him  "  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature." 
The  most  sagacious  and  instinctive  of  the  brute  creation  live  and 
die  without  the  least  comprehension  of  the  vast  system  of  which 
they  form  a  part ;  but  man  is  capable  of  surveying  the  whole  with 
thought  and  reflection,  of  understanding  its  economy  and  purpose, 
of  tracing  the  Author  of  the  work,  and  marking  the  display  of  his 
perfections,  of  yielding  to  Him  adoration  and  homage,  and  sancti- 
fying the  varied  scene  to  moral  uses.  Sometimes,  in  the  spirit  of 
lurking  infidelity  to  the  announcements  of  Scripture  respecting  the 
attention  paid  to  our  race  by  Divine  Providence,  philosophy  has 
paraded  before  us  its  demonstrations  concerning  the  plan  of  the 
universe,  and  called  upon  us  to  contemplate  its  stately  forms  and 
vast  dimensions.  We  may  obey  its  summons,  and  return  from  the 
contemplation  with  renewed  ability  to  'Vindicate  the  ways  of 
Grod  to  man."  For  what  knows  the  sun  of  his  own  brightness,  or 
the  lightnings  of  their  force,  or  the  planets  of  their  velocity,  or  the 
adapt  to  their  support  the  food  that  is  suited.to  them 
—the  lion  his  flesh,  and  the  ox  his  grasses— the 
greater  part  of  the  human  aliment,  according  to  the 
practice  of  all  nations,  is  subject  to  preparing  pro- 
cesses, more  or  less  rude  or  perfect,  in  order  to  be 
rendered  agreeable  and  nutritious.  These  are  appa- 
rently the  hardships  of  the  human  condition ;  but  a 
regard  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  eflect  will  strip 
them  of  the  character  of  disadvantages.  If  endowed 
with  a  high  degree  of  physical  force,  if  free  from  the 
necessity  of  culinary  preparation,  if  naturally  arrayed 
against  the  exigencies  of  climate,  and  thus  constituted 
with  a  greater  amount  of  personal  iudependence— >ii 
may  reasonably  be  inferred,  that  civilization  would 
not  have  made  its  present  advances,  that  mental  ca- 
pacity would  have  remanded  largely  undeveloped, 
and  the  career  of  man  have  exhibited  a  succession  of 
melancholy  oscillation,  between  intemperate  ferocity 
and  selfish  indolence.  The  sense  of  his  weakness 
and  the  pressure  of  his  wants  have  contributed  to 
call  forth  his  resources,  to  stir  up ''  the  giA  and  faculty 
divine,"  to  rouse  inventive  powers  to  action  which 
would  otherwise  have  continued  dormant,  and  to  ex- 
cite benevolent  affections,  by  the  demand  he  is  com- 
pelled lo  make  for  the  society  of  his  kind ;  and  thus 
the  very  disabilities  of  his  mere  animal  being  tend  to 
evoke  his  higher  nature,  and  lo  accomplish  one  of  the 
designed  ends  of  his  creation  by  sheer  intellectual 
power,  that  of  having  "  dominion  over  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
cattle,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  on 
the  earth." 

The  human  population  of  the  globe  has  been  com- 
monly rated  at  eight  hundred  millions,  but  this  is  pro- 
bably an  error  in  excess.  The  statements  o^  geo- 
graphers vary  considerably,  ba  appears   from  the 
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following  estimates  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished, 
MM.  Malte  Brun  and  Balbi.  The  former  justly  re- 
marks, that  all  the  calculations  that  have  been  made 
upon  the  subject  are  chimerical,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  any  which  shall  even  approximate 
to  the  truth. 

Mali*  Bran.  BalbL 

Population  of  Europe          170,000,000  227,700,000 

Aria              320,000,000  390,000,000 

Africa             70,000,000  60,000,000 

America          45,000,000  30,000,000 

Oeeaniea         20,000,000  20,300,000 


Totil  625,000,000        737,000,000 


But  however  uncertain  the  numbers  of  the  human 
race,  maritime  and  inland  discovery  show  the  wide 
dispersion  of  the  species,  to  the  extreme  bounds  of 
vegetable  life;  and  the  extraordinary  facility  of  the 
human  frame  in  accommodating  itself  to  diverse  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  but  few  tracts  of  land  which 
have  not  within  their  limits  an  indigenous  human 
population.  The  antarctic  continent,  the  Falkland 
Isles,  and  Kerguelen*s  Land,  with  Nova  2^mbla  and 
Spitsbergen  in  the  northern  zone,  are  the  principal 
exceptions.  St.  Helena  is  also  another;  for  when 
that  island  was  discovered,  in  1501,  it  was  only  oc- 
cupied by  sea-fowl,  occasionally  visited  by  seals  and 
turtles,  and  covered  with  forest-trees  and  shrubs. 
However  small  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 


Esquiinaox  Hut. 
equator  he  is  mainly  supported  by  vegetable  nutri- 
ment ;  and  intermediate  between  them,  he  is  strik- 
ingly omnivorous,  various  kinds  of  grain  and  flesh 
composing  the  stafl*  off  life.  Some  naturalists  have 
proposed  a  classification  of  mankind,  according  to  the 
species  of  food  by  the  use  of  which  they  are  distin- 
guished. Thus  we  have  camivoroux^  or  flesh-eaters ; 
TchthyophagiatSf  or  fish-eaters ;  Frugivorows^  or  fruit 
and  corn-eaters;  Aertdophagtsts,  or  locust -eaters ; 
GeopkagistSj  or  earth-eaters  ;  Anthropophagi sts^  or 
man-eaters ;  and  Ofnnivorotta,  or  devourers  of  every 
thing.  But  we  have  no  tribes  of  men  that  exclu- 
sively belong  to  any  one  of  these  classes.  The  only 
clear  division  that  can  be  made  of  the  human  race, 


remote  from  continents,  they  have  in  general  their 
families  of  men.  The  New  World,  though  ven 
scantily  peopled,  has  the  Esquimaux  at  ilsnortbem 
extremity,  within  ten  degrees  of  the  pole,  and  the 
Fuegians  at  its  southern  end,  perhap<i  in  the  lowe$i 
condition  in  which  humanity  exists  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe.  In  the  Ancient  World,  w  every 
where  meet  with  traces  of  man  and  of  his  worb. 
except  in  the  zone  of  deserts ;  and  even  here  he 
has  planted  his  race  in  the  oases,  the  verdant 
islets  of  the  great  ocean  of  sand.  In  situa2ioo«.  h^ 
and  low,  dry  and  moist,  cold  and  hot,  we  find  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  which  w^  belong,  endurinc  the 
extremes  of  temperature;  a  degree  of  heat  which oo 
the  banks  of  the  Senegal  causes  spirits  of  wme  in 
boil,  and  of  cold  in  the  north-east  of  Asia  whici 
freezes  brandy  and  mercury. 

This  wide  diffusion  of  the  species,  occupying  ever) 
variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  situation,  nece*«ri!y 
involves  the  fact  of  man  being  omnivorous,  or  ah'e 
to  derive  support  from  all  kinds  of  aliment:  f^r 
otherwise,  if  the  nourishment  depended  exclii>ivr;y 
upon  animal  or  vegetable  food,  various  regions  whert; 
the  race  exists  and  multiplies  would  be incompat  be 
with  the  easy  niaintenance  of  human  life.  In  ibe 
cold  and  frozen  north,  beyond  the  range  of  the  cerea 
plants,  where  excessive  poverty  marks  the  oo'y 
vegetation  that  appears,  the  tribes  of  Esqinmaux 
draw  their  support  entirely  from  the  land  and  mariDt 
animals,  principally  from  fish  and  seals ;  and  this  15 
also  the  case  with  the  miserable  Peichcre?, 
inhabiting  a  corresponding  district  in  the 
?  southern  hemisphere,  the   chill  and  barren 

V,  shores  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  condition  of  many  interior  tropiai 
countries  is  not  propitious  to  the  sub^i'^teDCf 
of  an  extended  population  of  the  domeMic 
animals  and  the  common  cerealia.  owing  to 
the  number  of  the  beasts  of  prey  and  the  .n- 
terchange  of  a  flooded  and  a  parching  *oil 
and  there  we  find  large  families  of  men  chiefly 
sustained  by  a  peculiar  farinaceous  diet,  ibe 
ii.ts  ot  the  pfantain  and  the  palm.  In  the 
temperate  zone,  a  plentiful  supply  of*  K-)ib 
animal  and  vegetable  food  is  met  with,  which 
mingle  in  the  aliment  of  the  inhabiiaoi< 
Thus,  as  we  approach  the  poles,  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  at  all,  the  Esquimaux  being 
unacquainted  with  it ;  while  approaching  the 
taking  their  food  as  a  characteristic,  is  the  verv 
general  one  already  stated,  between  the  inhabiiani? 
of  polar,  temperate,  and  tropical  regions ;  and  grow- 
ing intercommunication  is  constantly  lessening  the 
amount  of  difierence  even  here,  by  transporting  the 
aliment  yielded  in  abundance  in  one  district  to  an- 
other naturally  destitute  of  it.  The  locu5t-eiter> 
include  some  of  the  wandering  Arabs  of  northern 
Africa  and  western  Asia,  where  the  crested  loni?t. 
one  of  the  largest  species  of  the  tribe,  is  made  u«e 
of  for  food,  both  fresh  and  salted ;  in  which  la«t  siate 
it  is  sold  in  some  of  the  markets  o(  the  Levant 
Morier,  in  his  Second  Journey  to  Persis,  ob«ne< 
that  locusts  are  sold  at  Bush  ire  as  food,  to  the  lowe^! 
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of  the  peaaantry,  when  dried;  and  he  adds,  that 
'*  the  locusts  aod  wild  hooey,  which  St.  Joha  ate  ia 
the  wilderness,  are  perhaps  particularly  mentiooed 
to  show,  that  he  fared  as  the  poorest  ofmeo." 

In  considering  the  distribution  of  mankind,  it  is  an 
obvious  reflection  that,  to  secure  the  general  diffusion 
of  human  life,  the  same  necessity  did  not  exist,  as  in 
the  case  of  plants  and  animals,  for  parent  stocks  to  be 
originally  planted  in  diflerent  regions  of  the  globe. 
It  has  been  correctly  remarked,  that  had  an  individual 
of  each  tribe  of  plants,  and  a  pair  of  each  tribe 
of  animals,  been  called  into  being  in  one  and  the 
same  spot,  the  Linnsean  hypothesis,  large  regions, 
separated  by  wide  seas  and  loAy  chains  of  moun- 
tains from  the  country  containing  that  single  spot, 
ivoold  forever  have  remained  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, destitute  of  plants  and  animals,  unless  at  the 
same  time  means  had  been  provided  for  their  disper- 
sion far  more  effectual  than  any  which  we  behold  in 
operation,  and  a  constitution  more  accommodated 
to  diverse  climates  bad  been  given  to  them.  To  ac- 
complish the  dissemination  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  capacity  of 
the  globe,  separate  regions  were  supplied  with  dis- 
tinct stocks  of  plants  and  animals.  But  the  case  of 
man  required  no  such  arrangement  to  secure  a  large 
occupancy  of  the  earth  with  his  species.  Endued 
with  a  constitution  capable  of  accommodating  itself 
to  extreme  diversities  of  climate,  and  with  intelli- 
gence to  invent  methods  of  protection  against  atmo- 
i^pheric  influences ;  enabled  also  by  the  same  intelli- 
gence to  devise  means  of  transport  over  the  most 
extensive  seas,  and  across  the  most  formidable  ranges 
of  mountains,  it  is  clear,  that,  possessed  of  these 
capabilities,  the  whole  habitable  earth  might  be  re- 
plenished with  his  race  from  the  location  of  a  single 
pair.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Mosaic  history,  and 
also  of  another  part  of  the  sacred  record,  which  de- 
clares that  God  "  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  ;*'and 
notwithstanding  numerous  and  important  diversities, 
the  conclusions  of  philosophical  inquiry  are  clearly 
ia  harmony  with  it,  establishing  the  unity  of  ooankind. 

Before  touching  upon  the  question  of  the  common 
nature  and  origin  of  the  human  race,  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  question  of  their  diffusion,  it  may 
be  requisite  to  state  the  sense  of  certain  terms  of 
common  occurrence  in  natural  history,  as  spedes^ 
genusy  an4  varieties.  A  race  of  animals,  or  plants, 
which  constantly  transmit  from  one  generation  to 
another  the  same  peculiar  organization,  constitute 
what  is  technically  called  a  species  ;  and  two  races 
are  held  to  be  specifically  distinct,  where  a  marked 
difference  or  organization  exists,  which  is  unvary- 
ingly transmitted.  A  species,  therefore,  includes 
those  animals  and  plants  which  may  be  presumed  to 
have  sprung  from  the  same  parent  stock.  <*We 
unite,*'  says  De  Candolle,  **  under  the  designation  of 
a  species,  all  those  individuals  who  mutually  bear  to 
each  other  so  close  a  resemblance  as  to  allow  of  our 
supposing  that  they  may  have  proceeded  originally 
from  a  single  being,  or  a  single  pair."  The  term 
genus  has  a  more  comprehensive  signification.    It 


is  applied  to  a  group  of  animals  or  plants,  the  several 
tribes  of  which  seem  constructed  aAer  a  common 
general  model,  each  being  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  a  peculiarity  of  organization,  for  which  we 
cannot  account  but  by  supposing  them  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  originally  different  individuals.  Ani- 
mals of  the  horse  kind,  which  includes  the  ass  and 
the  zebra,  furnish  an  example  of  genus.  They  dis- 
play the  phenomena  of  general  resemblance,  but 
with  such  marked  differences,  which  are  regularly 
transmitted,  that  we  cannot  suppose  them  the  com- 
mon offspring  of  the  same  individuals,  but  to  have 
descended  from  originally  different  pairs.  Animals 
of  the  feline  race,  as  the  cat  and  the  tiger,  and  of  the 
bovine  kind,  as  the  ox,  buffalo,  and  bison,  are  similar 
instances  of  genera.  A  genus,  therefore,  embraces 
several  species.  But  within  the  limits  of  a  species 
varieties  occur,  or  deviations  from  the  type  exhibited 
by  the  parent  stock,  which  are  due  to  external  causes, 
climate,  soil,  food,  and  other  agencies,  which  have 
an  obvious  and  marked  effect  upon  animal  and  vege- 
table forms,  however  little  their  operation  is  under- 
stood. Some  of  these  varieties  are  transient,  but 
others  become  fixed  and  permanent  in  the  race,  and 
are  so  optically  striking,  as  in  several  cases  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  a  specific  difference,  where  the 
species  is  identical.  Now,  the  question  to  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  man  is,  whether  the  diversities 
which  he  exhibits  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  are 
compatible  with  his  race  coming  under  the  deno- 
mination of  a  species,  having  a  common  ancestry ; 
or  whether  it  forms  a  genus  ind  tiding  beveral  tribes, 
having  a  general  resemblance,  but  so  characteristi- 
cally different  as  to  lead  the  philosophical  investigator 
to  the  verdict,  that  the  diverging  streams  of  humanity 
have  originated  independent  of  each  other,  and  have 
not  proceeded  from  the  same  fountain  head. 

In  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  one  method  to  be 
adopted  is  to  review  the  principal  external  differ- 
ences observable  among  mankind,  as  to  complexion, 
structure,  and  stature ;  and  examine,  whether  analo- 
gous diversities  appear  among  the  lower  adimals 
within  the  limits  of  the  tame  species.  If  it  is  as- 
certained that  corresponding  phenomena  to  the  human 
variations  occur  in  the  case  of  animals  belonging  to 
an  identical  species,  the  chief  objection  is  obviated 
to  the  unity  and  common  origin  of  the  human  kind. 

1.  The  most  obvious  distinction  displayed  by  man- 
kind is  that  of  color,  in  relation  to  the  skin,  hair,  and 
eyes,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  are  well  known 
to  have  a  certain  correspondence,  intimating  their 
dependence  on  a  common  cause.  Thus  light-colored 
hair  is  very  generally  in  alliance  with  light  blue  or 
gray  eyes ;  but  a  relation  of  the  complexion  of  the 
skin  to  the  hoe  of  the  hair  is  still  more  invariable. 
Persons  of  light  hair  have  a  fair  and  transparent  skin, 
which  assumes  a  ruddy  tint  by  exposure  to  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun,  M'hile  the  complexion  of  black- 
haired  individuals  is  of  a  darker  cast,  and  acquires  a 
bronze  shade  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
solar  influence  admitted  to  it.  The  dark-haired  wo- 
men of  Syria  and  Barbary  are  indeed  frequently  ver>' 
white ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  careful  avoidance  of 
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exposure  to  the  effect  of  climate,  which  Prichard 
calls  a  being  '*  bleached  by  artificial  proiectioa  from 
light,  or  at  least  from  the  solar  rays."  He  diecri- 
miaates  three  priacipal  varieties  of  mankind,  taking 
the  color  of  the  hair  as  the  leading  character,  which 
he  styles  the  melanie^  the  xanthous^  and  the  leucous. 
The  melanic  or  black  variety,  includes  all  indivi- 
duals or  races  who  have  black  or  very  dark  hair ; 
the  xanthous  or  fair  class  embraces  those  who  have 
either  brown,  auburn,  yellow,  flaxen,  or  red  hair ; 
and  the  leucous  or  white  variety  comprises  those 
who  are  commonly  called  albinos,  whose  hair  is 
either  pure  white  or  cream-colored. 

The  great  majority  of  the  human  race  belong  to 
the  melanic  or  black-haired  variety,  with  a  corres- 
ponding hue  of  the  skiu.  This  hue  varies  from  the 
deepest  black  to  a  copper  and  olive  color,  and  to  a 
much  lighter  shade.  The  Senegal  Negroes  are  jet 
black,  and  the  natives  of  Malabar,  with  other  nations 
of  India,  are  nearly  so.  In  some  races,  the  black 
combines  with  red,  and  in  others  with  yellow,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  copper  and  olive  colored  tribes  of 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia;  and  the  same  indigenous 
population  furnishes  examples  of  great  discrepancy 
as  to  the  character  of  the  tint.  *'  The  great  differ- 
ence of  color,*'  says  Bishop  Heber,  of  the  Hindoos, 
"  between  different  natives  struck  me  much.  Oi  the 
crowd  by  whom  we  were  surrounded,  some  were 
black  as  Negroes,  others  merely  copper-colored,  and 
others  little  darker  than  the  Tunisines,  whom  I  have 
seen  at  Liverpool.  It  is  not  merely  the  difierences 
of  exposure,  since  this  variety  of  tint  is  visible  in  the 
fishermen  who  are  naked  all  alike.  Nor  does  it  de- 
pend on  caste,  since  very  high  caste  Brahmins  are 
sometimes  black,  while  Pariahs  are  comparatively 
tair.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  an  accidental  differ- 
ence, like  ttat  of  light  and  dark  complexions  in  Eu- 
rope ;  though  where  so  much  of  the  body  is  exposed 
to  sight,  it  becomes  more  striking  here  than  in  our 
own  country.  Two  observations,"  he  elsewhere 
observes,  *'  struck  me  forcibly ;  first,  that  the  deep 
bronze  is  more  naturally  agreeable  to  the  human  eye 
than  the  fair  skins  of  Europe,  since  we  are  not  dis- 
pleased with  it  even  in  the  first  instance,  while  it  is 
well-known  thai  to  them  a  fair  complexion  gives  the 
idea  of  ill  health,  and  of  that  sort  of  deformity  which, 
in  our  eyes,  belongs  to  an  albino."  The  same  class 
includes  the  swarthy  Spaniards,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  southern  Europe  in  general,  who  have  dark  hair, 
with  the  melanic  complexion  only  strongly  dilute, 
which  characterizes  the  olive,  copper-colored,  and 
negro  nations.  In  the  xanthous  or  light-haired  va- 
riety, who  have  commonly  gray  or  azure-blue  eyes, 
combined  with  a  fair  complexion,  which  acquires  a 
ruddy  instead  of  a  bronze  tinge  on  exposure  to  heat, 
some  whole  tribes  in  the  temperately  cold  regions  of 
Europe  and  Asia  are  included.  Red  or  yellow  hair 
and  blue  eyes  peculiarly  characterized  the  old  Gothic 
races  according  to  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  and  are 
prevalent  among  their  descendants  at  present.  But 
examples  of  the  xanthous  variety  present  themselves 
in  every  dark- haired  race,  and  we  gather  from  Ho- 
mer, that  it  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Greeks  of 


his  time  to  find  a  melanic  family.  '<  The  Jews,  lib 
the  Arabs,"  says  Prichard,  *'are  generally  a  black- 
haired  race;  but  I  have  seen  many  Jews  with  ligbi 
hair  and  beards,  and  blue  eyes ;  and  in  some  pans  of 
Germany,  the  Jews  are  remarkable  for  red,  bushy 
beards.  Many  of  the  Russians  are  light-haired, 
though  the  mass  of  the  Slavonian  race  is  of  the  m^ 
lanous  variety.  The  Laplanders  are  generally  of  a 
dark  complexion,  but  the  Finns,  Mordouines,  and 
Votiaks,  who  are  allied  to  them  m  race,  are  xantb(»b 
Many  of  the  northern  Tungusians,  or  MantA^hu 
Tartars,  are  of  the  xanthous  variety,  though  the  ma- 
jority of  this  nation  are  black-haired. ' '  Even  amoi^ 
the  more  swarthy  races  of  the  melanic  claas,  as  ihe 
Negroes  of  Senegal,  examples  of  fair-haired  indivi- 
duals, with  the  corresponding  complexions,  occur; 
and  the  native  stock  of  Egypt  supplies  similar  in- 
stances, as  appears  from  the  light  brown  hair  a 
some  of  the  mummies.  The  leucous  or  white  variety 
includes  no  entire  race  of  people ;  but  occasionally 
albinos,  with  perfectly  white  hair  and  skin,  and  red 
or  pink  eyes,  appear  in  all  countries— among  the  xao- 
thous  tribes  of  Europe,  the  copper-colored  natioae  oi 
America,  and  the  pure  blacks  of  Afiica.  Tik- 
phrase,  white  Negroes,  though  a  literal  contradiction. 
exactly  expresses  the  physical  fact— a  white  indivi- 
dual of  a  black  stock.  In  some  instances,  pure  vhiit 
and  black  children  have  mingled  in  the  same  family. 
the  offspring  of  black  parents. 

The  cause  of  the  introduction  of  these  varieties  oi 
color  among  the  inferior  animals  of  the  samespecieN 
which  have  become  permanent,  is  involved  in  greai 
obscurity ;  but  we  have  good  reason  to  suppose  tba! 
differences  of  climate,  situation,  food,  and  habits,  are 
some  of  the  influential  agencies  in  their  productioo. 
chiefly  perhaps  the  former,  which  appears  to  operate 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  various  coloring  oi 
the  human  race.  Both  the  plants  and  animals  of  hot 
regions  display  the  deepest  colors  with  which  ve 
are  acquainted,  while  lighter  shades  are  character- 
istic of  those  that  are  situated  in  cold  countries 
Within  the  tropics,  the  birds,  beasts,  flowers,  ud 
even  fishes  have  the  respective  hues  of  their  feathers, 
hairs,  petals,  and  scales  uniformly  very  deeply  tinc- 
tured ;  while,  as  we  recede  from  the  equator,  the 
color  of  the  animal  races  progressively  becomes  of  a 
lighter  cast,  till,  approaching  the  poles,  while  i» 
their  common  livery.  '  The  same  remark  is  true 
very  generally  of  the  complexion  of  maz\)ciQd.  The 
black,  dark-brown,  and  copper  colors  prevail  in  equa- 
torial districts ;  the  lighter  olive  is  distinctive  of  the 
nations  immediately  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer; 
and  still  lighter  shades  become  more  universal  iqiIh' 
higher  latitudes.  The  Abyssinians  are  much  le^^ 
dark  than  the  Negro  races,  for  though  their  geogra- 
phical climate  is  the  same,  their  physical  climaw  i* 
very  different,  the  high,  table-land  of  the  coiffltn' 
placing  them  in  a  lower  temperature.  Shut  op 
within  the  walls  of  their  seraglios,  and  secluded  from 
the  sun,  the  Asiatic  and  African  women  are  fre- 
quently as  white  as  the  Europeans ;  while,  in  our 
own  country,  exposure  to  the  sun  is  well-known  \o 
produce  a  deeper  complexion,  and  artifioal  protecting 
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from  its  influence  ii  adopted  to  preserve  a  fair  and 
imfreckled  skin.  The  larvae  of  many  insects  depo- 
sited in  dark  situations  are  white,  and  acquire  a 
brownish  hue  upon  being  confined  under  glasses  that 
admit  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays.  Facts  of  this  kind 
indicate  the  powerful  operation  of  diverse  climates 
in  the  various  coloring  of  the  human  skin,  and  are  suffi- 
cient to  show,  that  the  diflerent  complexions  of  man- 
kind are  mere  varieties  of  species,  introduced  and  made 
permanent  by  the  continued  action  of  local  causes. 

2.  The  next  most  obvious  and  important  of  the 
human  differences  involves  variety  of  structure,  es- 
veith  the  features  tolerably  distinct; 
the  mouth  small,  with  the  lips  a  little 
and  the  chin  full  and  rounded.    This 
man   form,    and    thd   most   perfect 
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colored  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe,  and  the 
swarthy  Moors  of  Northern  Africa,  till  the  gradation 
ends  with  the  deep  black  natives  of  the  African  and 
Arabian  deserts,  and  of  inter-tropical  India.  The 
lighter  shades  of  color,  however,  prevail  among  the 
Caucasians,  and  hence  they  are  correctly  styled  the 
while  race,  though  some  of  them  are  jet  black. 
Their  hair  is  variously  melanic  and  xanthous,  always 
long,  and  never  woolly  like  that  of  the  Negroes. 

In  the  Mongolian  class,  that  of  the  brown  man  of 
Gmelin,  the  head,  instead  of  being  round,  is  almost 
^uare;  the  face  is  broad  and  flat,  with  the  parts  im- 
perfectly distinguished ;  the  arches  of  the  eye-brows 
are  scarcely  to  be  perceived.  The  complexion  is 
jrenerally  olive,  sometimes  very  slight,  and  approach- 


pecially  in  the  shape  of  the  shell.  Taking  this  as 
the  basis  of  a  classification,  Professor  Blumenbach 
proposed  a  division  of  mankind  into  five  grand 
classes — the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Ethiopic,  Ame- 
rican, and  Malay,  which  has  been  very  generally 
adopted.  The  principal  descriptive  particulars  of 
each,  as  given  by  that  distinguished  naturalist,  are 
the  following : 

In  the  Caucasian  race,  the  head  is  of  the  most 
symmetrical  shape,  almost  round ;  the  forehead  of 
moderate  extent;  the  cheek-bones  rather  narrow, 
without  any  projection ;  the  face  straight  and  oval, 
the  nose  narrow,  and  slightly  arched; 
turned  out,  especially  the  lower  one ; 
is  the  most  elegant  variety  of  the  hu- 
examples  of  it  are  found  in  the  regions 
of  Western  Asia,  bordering  on  Europe, 
which  skirt  the  southern  foot  of  the 
vast  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  from 
whence  the  class  derives  its  name,  and 
which  is  near  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  parent  spot  of  the  human  race. 
Here  are  the  Circassians  and  Georgians, 
the  most  exquisite  models  of  female 
lieauty.  But  the  Caucasian  class  in- 
cludes nations  very  dissimilar  apart  from  the  form  of 
the  head.  Its  members  are  of  all  complexions,  from 
the  Hindoos  and  Arabs,  some  of  whom  are  as  black 
as  the  Negroes,  to  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norse- 
men, who  are  fair,  with  flaxen  hair  and  light  blue 
eyes.  The  class  comprises  the  ancient  and  modern 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  except  the  Laplanders  and 
Finns.  It  comprises  also  the  ancient  and  modern 
inhabitants  of  Western  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Oby,  the 
Belurtagh,  and  the  Ganges — such  as  the  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  Medes  and  Persians,  Sarmatians,  Scythians,  Parthians, 
Jews,  Arabs  and  Syrians,  the  Turks  and  Tartars  proper,  the  tribes 
of  Cair  asus,  the  Armenians,  Aflghans,  and  Hindoos.  It  includes 
likewise  the  Africans  who  live  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  throughout  the  Sahara,  the  Elgyptians  and  Copts,  the  Abyssi- 
nians,  and  the  Guanches,  or  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
with  those  Europeans  who  have  colonized  America  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  color  of  the  Caucasian  class  seems  mainly  to  de- 
pend on  climate,  on  the  degree  of  solar  heat  to  which  there  is  expo- 
sure, for  they  are  all  born  with  light  complexions,  and  become  dark 
only  as  they  grow  up,  and  are  more  freely  acted  on  by  the  sun.  Their 
hue  is  found  to  deepen  by  a  regular  gradation  from  the  farthest  north, 
where  the  members  of  this  class  are  very  fair,  through  the  olive- 
ing  to  yellow;  but  none  of  this  class  are  known  to 
be  fair.  The  eyes  are  small  and  black;  the  hair, 
dark  and  strong,  but  seldom  curled,  or  hi  great  abun- 
dance ;  and  there  is  little  or  no  beard.  This  division 
embraces  the  tribes  that  occupy  the  central,  east, 
north,  and  south-east  parts  of  Asia;  the  people  of 
China  and  Japan,  of  Thibet,  Bootan,  and  Indo-China, 
the  Finns  and  Laplanders  of  Northern  Europe,  and 
the  Esquimaux  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean. 
Climate  influences  the  color  of  many  of  this  class, 
those  parts  of  the  body  protected  from  the  sun  being 
much  lighter  than  those  that  are  uncovered.  Dr. 
Abeel  mentions,  that  when  he  saw  the  Chinese 
boatmen  throw  off"  their  clothes,  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  the  water  to  push  along  the  boats,  they  ap- 
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peared,  when  quite  nakH. 
as  if  dressed  in  light-coIon*<j 
trowsers. 

In  the  Ethiopic  din'sion. 
that  of  the  black  man  or 
Gmelini  the  head  is  narrow 
and  compressed  at  the  6ide». 
the  forehead  very  convex  and 
vaulted ;  the  cheek-b<me<^ 
project  forward  ;  the  nostnl* 
are  wide,  the  nose  i^preiuL 
and  is  almost  confounded  with 
the  cheeks;  the  lips  are 
thick,  particularly  the  upper 
one ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  projects  coosiderablr : 
and  the  skull  is  in  general  thick  and  heavy.     The  iris  of  the  eye,  which  is  deep-seated,  and  the  skin  of  ihu*. 

class,  are  black,  as  well  as  the  hair,  which  i« 
generally  woolly.  These  characteristics  of  the 
Neg-roes  vary  less  than  those  of  the  two  former 
classes,  because  they  are  chiefly  confined  lo 
one  climate  within  the  tropics,  whereas  the 
Mongolians  and  Caucasians  are  spread  through 
every  variety  of  temperature,  from  the  equator 
to  the  polar  circle.  The  division  compri^e^ 
the  native  Africans  to  the  south  of  the  Sahara 
and  Abyssinia,  and  of  course  those  who  have 
been  transported  to  the  West  Indies  and  Ame- 
rica, the  natives  of  New  Holland,  and  variou* 
tribes  scattered  through  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Though,  for  the  reason  stated,  this  class  ex- 
hibits a  great  general  uniformity,  examples  are 
not  wanting  of  beauty  of  feature,  and  fine  s>ta- 
ture  and  proportions,  in  several  races  belooer- 
ing  to  this  department  of  mankind. 

The  American  variety,  that  of  the  red  man 
of  Gmelin,  approaches  to  the  Mongolian,  but 
the  head  is  less  square ;  the  cheek-bones  are 
prominent,  yet  not  so  angular  as  in  the  Mongol ;  the  forehead  is  low,  the  eyes  deep-seated,  and  the  feature*. 

viewed  in  profile,  are  strongly  marked.  The  »km 
is  red,  or  of  an  obscure  orange,  rusty  iron,  and  cop- 
per color,  sometimes  nearly  black,  according  to 
climate  and  circumstances.  The  native  American 
tribes  and  nations,  excepting  the  Esquimaux,  and 
the  descendante  of  African  and  European  colonist?, 
belong  to  this  class. 

In  the  Malay  class,  that  of  the  tawny  man  o( 
Gmelin,  the  top  of  the  head  is  slightly  narrowed  ; 
the  face  is  less  narrow  than  that  of  the  Negro;  the 
features  are  generally  more  prominent ;  the  hair  i* 
black,  sort,  curled,  and  abundant ;  the  color  o(  the 
skin  is  tawny,  but  sometimes  approaching  to  that  oi 
mahogany.  The  division  embraces  the  principal 
tribes  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  and  all  the  islander> 
of  the  Pacific  excepting  those  which  belong  to  the 
Ethiopic  variety. 

The  preceding  five  great  divisions  of  Blumenbach 
are  reduced  by  some  naturalists  to  three,  who  ccm- 
or  Mongolian,  and  the  Negro  or  Ethiopic;  at  the 
same  time  Mating  that  several  tribes  diverge  so  re- 
markably, that  they  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any 
one  of  these  varieties.   In  reality,  the  more  extended 


sider  the  Malay  class  to  be  only  a  sub-variety  oK  the 
Caucasian,  and  the  American  a  sub-variety  of  the 
Mongolian.  Cuvier  gives  only  three  distinct,  well- 
marked  divisions,  the  white  or  Caucasian,  the  yellow 
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arranierement  of  Blumenbach  is  but  a  very  imperfect 
cla:k»ification  of  mankind,  for  not  only  individuals 


-^=^.  :i.t^«";F^ 


vf^^"-oi;p 


but  whole  tribes,  incorporated  in  each  particular  di- 
vision, have  distinctive  characters  which  separate 
ihem  from  the  rest  of  the  class,  and  some  peculiari- 
ties of  oae  division  are  frequently  traceable  in  the 
others.  The  Caucasians  might  be  readily  divided 
luto  a  large  number  of  races,  each  having  definite 
characteristics.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the 
Ethiopic  clas.<(,  for  there  is  nearly  as  much  diflcrence 
between  the  New  Hollanders  and  the  woolly-headed 
Africans,  included  in  the  same  department  of  the 
human  species,  and  between  a  Bosjesmen,  a  Caffre, 
and  a  Negro  of  Soudan,  who  are  also  comprised  in 
the  Ethiopic  variety,  as  between  a  Caucasian,  Mon- 
golian, and  Malay.  It  has  also  occurred,  that  from 
the  s:pirit  of  conquest  and  peaceful  colonization,  na- 
tions belonging  to  the  divisions  of  Blumenbach  have 
become  commingled,  and  have  produced,  by  inter- 
marriage, races  which  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  to 


than  that  of  the  Europeans.  Connected  probably 
^ih  varieties  of  the  skin  in  texture  are  the  various 
odors  which  it  is  well-known  belong  to  different 


either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  parent  classes.  The 
Mongols,  for  instance,  have  spread  out  from  central 
Asia  and  largely  intermixed  with  the  Caucasians, 
especially  toward  their  western  frontiers,  while  the 
Caucasians  have  intruded  into  every  Quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  blended  themselves  with  the  native  inha- 
bitants of  the  countries  they  have  overrun.  The 
Europeans  and  Negroes  produce  Mulattos;  Euro- 
peans and  Mulattos  produce  Tercerons ;  Europeans 
and  Tercerons  produce  Quadroons,  in  whom  the 
alleged  contamination  of  dark  blood  is  no  longer 
visible,  and  the  Negro  character  disappears.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  offspring  of  a  Mulatto  and  a  Negro, 
pairing  with  a  Negro,  the  decided  African  character 
appears  in  the  children.  Indians  and  Europeans  pro- 
duce Mestizos ;  Indians  and  Negroes  produce  Zam- 
bos ;  Europeans  and  Zambos  and  Indians  and  Zambos 
produce  respective  varieties.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  preceding  divisions  of  mankind,  prin- 
cipally derived  from  the  supposed  origin  of  nations, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  extremely  general. 

Attending  exclusively  to  the  form  of  the  human 
skull,  Dr.  Prichard  discriminates  three  leading  va- 
rieties:— The  symmetrical  or  oval  form,  which  is 
that  of  the  European  and  western  Asiatic  nations ; 
the  narrow  and  elongated  skull,  of  which  the  most 
strongly  marked  example  is  perhaps  the  cranium  ol 
the  Negro  of  the  Gold  Coast ;  the  broad  and  square- 
faced  skull  of  the  Mongols  afford  a  fair  specimen, 
and  the  Esquimaux  an  exaggerated  one. 

3.  The  other  principal  physical  variations  observable 
between  ditTerent  nations  reler  to  the  proportion  of 
the  limbs ^  to  stature,  to  the  texture  of  the  s/Lin,  and 
to  the  ehararter  of  the  hair.  Large  hands  and  broad 
and  flat  feet  are  among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Negro ; 
and  in  general,  the  arm  below  the  elbow  is  more 
elongated  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  upper 
arm  and  the  height  of  the  person,  than  in  the  case  of 
Europeans.  But  among  the  latter,  individual  exam- 
ples of  the  same  constructions  occur ; 
while  among  the  former,  instances  of 
structure  af^er  the  European  type  may  be 
found.  As  it  respects  stature,  the  varia- 
tions are  not  remarkable  in  relation  to  the 
majority  of  mankind ;  but  a  striking  discre- 
pancy appears  upon  comparing  a  few  iso- 
lated tribes  America  exhibits  the  ex- 
tremes of  stature — in  the  E!>quimaux  who 
are  generally  below  five  feet,  and  in  the 
Patagonians  who  are  usually  more  than 
six,  and  frequently  as  much  as  seven  ;  but 
individual  specimens  of  both  extremes  are 
observed  among  the  inhabitants  of  almost 
every  country.  Europe  has  often  pre- 
sented the  human  form  developed  in  gi- 
gantic and  dwarfish  proportion^*.  The 
contrasts  are  striking  with  reference  to  the 
texture  of  the  skin ;  that  of  the  Negroes 
and  some  of  the  South  Sea  islanders  being 
always  cooler,  more  soft  and  velvety 
The  Peruvian  Indians,"  says  Humbolt, 
"who  in  the  middle  of  the  night  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent races  by  their  quick  sense  of  smell,  have 
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formed  three  words  to  express  the  odor  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, the  Indian  Americans,  and  the  Negro.*' 
The  diversities  are  great  and  obvious  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  hair  from  that  of  the  Negro,  which  is  short 
and  crisp,  and  has  acquired  the  name  of  wool,  to  the 
long,  flowing,  and  glossy  locks  of  the  Esquimaux, 
between  which  there  are  many  gradations. 

Precisely  parallel  varieties  are  ascertained  to  arise 
in  the  same  race  of  animals.  Those  of  the  domestic 
kind  "  vary  from  each  other  in  size  much  more  than 
individuals  the  most  different  in  stature  among  man- 
kind." The  ^mall  Welsh  cattle  compared  with  the 
large  flocks  of  the  southern  counties  in  England ;  or 
the  Shetland  ponies  with  the  tall-backed  mares  of 
Flanders;  the  bantam  breed  with  the  large  English 
fowls,  are  well  known  examples.  More  striking  in- 
stances are  mentioned  by  naturalists.  In  the  isles  of 
the  Celebes,  a  race  of  buflliloes  is  said  to  exist,  which 
is  of  the  size  of  a  common  sheep;  and  Pennant  has 
described  a  variety  of  the  horse  in  Ceylon,  not  more 
than  thirty  inches  in  height.  The  swine  of  Cuba, 
imported  into  that  island  from  Europe,  have  become 
double  the  height  and  magnitude  of  the  stock  from 
which  they  were  derived.  The  disproportionate  arm 
of  the  Negro  and  leg  of  the  Hindoo  meet  an  Axact 
parallel  in  the  swine  of  Normandy,  the  hind-quarters 
of  which  are  so  out  of  keeping  with  the  fore,  that 
the  back  forms  an  inclined  plane  to  the  head ;  and  as 
the  head  itself  partakes  of  the  same  direction,  the 
snout  is  but  a  little  removed  from  the  ground. 
Among  domesticated  animals,  no  species  afibrd  more 
striking  specimens  of  modification  in  structure  than 
the  hog  tribe.  The  external  forms  which  the  race 
has  assumed  surpass  in  monstrosity  the  most  extra- 
ordinary diversities  of  the  human  frame.  "Swine," 
observes  Blumenbach,  "in  some  countries  have  de- 
generated into  races  which,  in  singularity,  far  exceed 
every  thing  that  has  been  found  strange  in  bodily  va- 


riety among  the  human  race.  Swine  with  sol.i 
hoofs  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  large  breei^ 
of  them  are  found  in  Hungary  and  Sweden.  In  i^^ 
manner  the  European  swine  first  carried  by  tti* 
Spaniards  in  1509  to  the  island  of  Cuba— at  that  iime 
celebrated  for  its  pearl-fishery — degenerated  into  a 
monstrous  race,  with  toes  that  were  half  a  spaa  id 
length."  The  texture  of  the  skin  of  several  spot ,« 
of  animals  is  different  in  a  wild  and  inadome!-iiiriit<j 
condition;  and  the  character  of  the  hair  exbirn^ 
analogous  variations  to  that  o(  the  tribes  of  ma;iLiQ(l 
In  the  instance  of  a  neglected  flock  of  sheep,  the  tint 
wool  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  coarser  kind,  ajid  ifa-. 
breed  approximates  to  the  argali,  or  wild  «hwp  >: 
Siberia,  the  original  stock,  which  are  covered  wi  h 
hair.  The  covering  of  the  goat  and  dog  display*  ins 
same  variety.  Thus,  the  several  cxteroal  di<!:nc- 
tions  from  each  other  which  the  nations  of  mec  d^ 
velop,  must  be  admitted  to  be  plainly  compiillr 
with  their  forming  a  single  species,  whendistuicuoc* 
of  a  parallel  nature,  but  more  numerous  ami  .<i«?iiir 
have  arisen  within  the  limits  of  a  species  in  ihe  inie- 
rior  animal  creation.  It  may  be  difficult,  nay  mifio- 
sible,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  external  vanaiion 
— but  surely  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  it  M 
not  exist,  considering  the  variation  of  exiernd  cir- 
cumstances— artic  cold  and  tropical  beat— tl"W>ry 
savannas  and  arid  deserts — civilization  aiid  hark 
rism — liberty  and  oppression — scantiness  of  foot]  anl 
an  abundant  supply — nutritious  food  and  a  feebly  ^ufr 
porting  fare — the  feeling  of  security  and  ibe  seas^  .' 
danger. 

If  the  existence  of  varieties  of  structure  and  >:c,ni' 
plexion  offers  no  argument  against  the  common  lut- 
lure  and  origin  of  the  millions  of  mankind  in  iho 
slightest  degree  valid,  their  identity  as  a  specie<  l< 
strongly  supported  by  adverting  to  the  gentral  laws 
of  their  animal  economy.     These  have  relert-na  l 
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the  manner  of  their  birth,  the  period  of  geitation,  the 
duration  of  life,  and  the  casotities  in  the  form  of 
diseases  to  which  they  are  subject ;  and,  in  all  these 
respects,  a  general  coincidence  proclaims  the  unity 
of  the  human  population  of  the  globe.  As  to  longe- 
vity, it  is  the  case  indeed  that  the  barbarian  tribes 
are  shorter-lived  than  the  cultivated  races ;  but  this 
in  owing  to  the  physical  hardships  under  which  they 
suffer,  and  to  ignorance  of  the  appropriate  remedies 
to  use  under  the  assailments  of  sickness,  freedom 
from  the  former  and  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  being 
pos^sessed  by  all  civilized  nations.  Facts  prove  that, 
in  circumstances  ftvorable  to  extreme  longevity,  the 
Europeans,  the  most  polished  communities,  have  no 
preeminence  over  the  tribes  of  Africa,  among  the 
least  advanced  in  the  sooial  scale.  Mr.  Easton,  of 
Salisbury,  gives  the  following  instances  of  advanced 
age  from  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics— 


In  ▲.  D. 

Aged. 

AppoUoDios  of  Tyana 

99 

130 

St.  Pauick      . 

491 

122 

Attila      .... 

500 

124 

L^ywarch  Hew 

SOO 

150 

St.  Coemgene 

618 

120 

Piastus,  King  of  Poland  . 

861 

120 

Thomas  Parr  . 

1635 

152 

Henry  Jenkins 

1670 

169 

Countesa  of  Desmond      . 

1612 

145 

Thomas  Damme 

1648 

154 

Peter  Torton  • 

1724 

185 

Margaret  Patters     . 

1739 

137 

John  Rovin  and  Wife      . 

1741 

172  &  164 

1781 

165 

In  juxtaposition  with  this  list,  we  may  place  the  fol- 
lowing observation  of  Humbolt  relating  to  the  native 
Americans :  "  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,'*  he  re- 
marks, <<to8ee  at  Mexico,  in  the  temperate  zone, 
half-way  up  the  Cordillera,  natives— and  especially 
women — reach  a  hundred  years  of  age.  This  old  age 
i«  generally  comfortable ;  for  the  Mexicans  and  Pe- 
ruvian Indians  preserve  their  strength  to  the  last. 
Whfle  I  was  at  Lima,  the  Indian,  Hilario  Sari, 
died  at  the  village  of  Chiguata,  four  leagues  distant 
from  the  town  of  Arequipa,'  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-three.  She  had  been  united  in 
marriage  for  ninety  years  to  an  Indian  of  the  name  of 
Andfca  Alea  Zar,  who  attained  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen.  This  old  Peruvian  went,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty,  a  distance  of  from 
three  to  four  leagues  daiIy«oa  foot.'*  Dr.  Prichard, 
from  various  sources,  collected  a  variety  of  remark- 
able instancee  of  Negro  longevity,  of  which  the  two 
following  are  samples — 

December  5ih,  1830— Died  at  St.  Andrews,  Ja- 
fflHica,  the  property  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde  East, 
Robert  Lynch,  a  negro  slave  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, who  perfectly  recollected  the  great  earth- 
quake in  1602,  and  further  recollected  the  person  and 
equipages  of  the  Lieutenant-governor  Sir  Henry 
Morgan,  whose  third  and  last  governorship  com- 
menced in  1680 ;  vis. — one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before.    Allowing  for  t^  early  recollection  the  age 
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often  years,  this  negro  must  hcve  died  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Died,  February  17th,  1823,  in  the  bay  of  St.  John's, 
Antigua,  a  black  woman  named  Statira.  She  was  a 
slave.  Bad  was  hired  as  a  day-laborer  during  tiie 
building  of  the  gaol,  and  wa9  present  at  the  laying  of 
the  comer-stone,  which  eeremony  took  place  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  years  ago.  She  also  stated  that 
she  was  a  young  woman  grown,  when  the  President 
Sharp  assumed  the  administration  of  the  island, 
which  was  in  1706.  Allowing  her  to  be  fburteen 
years  old  at  that  time,  we  must  conclude  her  age  to 
be  upward  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

The  same  amhority  received  from  a  physician  at 
St.  Vincent's  as  an  answer  to  his  query  this  state- 
ment— 

"  I  have  known  a  great  many  very  old  Negroes, 
whose  exact  ages  could  not  be  aaoertained.  At  the 
time  of  the  hurricane  in  1831, 1  had  a  record  of  the 
mortality  in  the  whole  of  my  practice  from  the  year 
1813,  and  in  every  year  there  were  deaths  of  Negmee 
computed  to  be  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  upward.  My  father  will  be  eighty-fev 
years  old  in  May  next,  and  the  Negro  woman  who 
carried  him  about  as  a  child  is  still  livmg,  and  at 
the  age  of  ninety-six  enjoying  good  health,  upright 
in  figure,  and  capable  of  walking  several  miles.'*  It 
may  be  true  that  the  Negroes  regarded  in  mass  ex- 
hibit a  shorter  term  of  life  than  the  European  aver- 
age ,*  but  this  is  sufiiciently  explained  by  the  priva- 
tions of  their  lot  in  the  colonies  to  which  they  have 
been  transported,  and  by  an  unftvorable  climatic  in- 
fluence and  geographical  site  in  their  native  country. 
The  preceding  facts  show,  that  there  is  no  law  fb^ 
bidding  the  Negro  to  attain  a  longevity  equal  to  that 
of  the  European,  in  circumstances  friendly  to  it; 
while  placing  the  European  in  subjection  to  the 
same  amount  of  toil  in  the  West  Indies,  or  planting 
him  amid  the  swamps,  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  the 
inundations,  and  heat  of  Western  Africa,  and  bis  term 
of  life  in  general  would  not  come  up  to  the  Negro 
standard.  It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Major 
Tulloch,  as  embodied  in  statistical  reports  printed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  neither  the  Saxon,  nor 
Celtic,  nor  mixed  race,  composing  the  troops  of 
Great  Britain,  can  withstand— even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances— the  deleterious  influence 
of  a  tropical  climate.  It  is  shown,  also,  that  this  re- 
sult is  not  to  be  attributed  to  intemperance,  the  be- 
setting vioe  of  all  soldiers ;  for  though  temperanee 
diminishes  the  effects  of  olimaie,  and  adds  to  the 
chances  of  the  European,  it  is  by  no  means  a  parm*- 
nent  security.  So  far  as  regards  the  vast  regions  of 
the  earth,  the  most  fertile,  the  riebest,  the  question 
as  to  their  permanent  occupancy  by  the  Saxon  and 
Gelt-Hu  Britain,  or  France,  or  any  other  country,  ta 
now  accupied  by  its  native  inhabitantsr-appears, 
from  these  reports,  to  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
"  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  now  pushing  himself  toward 
the  topical  countries;  but  can  the  Saxon  nuiintaia 
himself  in  these  countries?  It  is  to  be  feared  not. 
Bxperienee  seems  to  indicate  that  neither  the  Saxon 
nor  Celtic  races  can  maintain  themselves,  in  the 
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strict  Beose  of  the  word,  within  tropical  countoes. 
To  enable  them  to  do  so,  they  require  a  slave  popu- 
lation of  native  laborers,  or  of  colored  men  at  least. 
The  instances  of  Cuba,  Brazil,  Mesuco,  and  Colum- 
bia, where  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  seem  to  be 
able  to  maintain  their  ground,  do  not  bear  so  directly 
on  the  question  as  many  may  suppose ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  we  know  not  precisely  the  extent  to 
which  these  have  mingled  with  the  dark  and  native 
races ;  and  secondly,  the  emigrants  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  partook,  in  all  probability,  more  of  the 
Moor,  Pelaagic,  and  even  Arab  blood,  than  of  the 
Celt  or  Sax(m." 

A  careful  comparison  of  different  tribes  leads  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  general  phenomena  of  human 
life,  or  those  processes  which  are  termed  the  natu- 
ral functions,  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  are 
remarkably  uniform,  making  allowance  for  the  in- 
fluence of  climates,  of  modes  of  living,  of  localities, 
and  of  the  aoeidents  which  interrupt  the  natural 
course.  The  age  of  puberty  announces  itself  by  cor- 
responding symptoms,  and  that  of  advanced  life  by 
analogous  signs  of  decrepitude,  the  decrease  of  the 
humors,  the  loss  or  decay  of  sight,  and  of  the  other 
senses,  and  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  hair.  All 
communities  of  men  appear  open  to  the  attack  of  all 
kinds  of  disease,  though  a  few  haunt  particular  dis- 
tricts, and  of  course  only  prey  upon  those  who  are 
exposed  to  their  invasion.  In  some  cases,  it  is  only 
the  old  inhabitants  of  these  neighborhoods  that  are 
attacked,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  pliea  poloniea, 
which  afflicts  the  Sarmatic  race  on  and  near  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  from  which  the  German  resi- 
dents are  in  a  great  measure  free.  But  thi»  proves 
no  specific  difference  between  the  two,  but  only 
shows  that,  to  acquire  a  predisposition  to  certain 
local  complaints  is  a  work  of  time,  and  will  probably 
appear  in  new  settlers  after  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
There  is  a  well-marked  variety  in  the  constitution  of 
nations,  and  in  their  liability  to  certain  given  disor- 
ders ;  but  the  difference  between  the  torpid  Ameri- 
can and  the  irritable  European  is  not  greater  than  the 
common  varieties  of  constitution  which  meet  us 
within  the  bounds  of  the  same  family,  and  which 
render  its  different  members  peculiarly  subject  to 
different  complaints.  The  contusion  to  which  these 
considerations  point— that  of  the  identity  of  mankind 
as  a  species^is  strongly  supported  by  the  fecundity 
of  the  offspring  of  parents  of  different  races.  Hunter 
and  other  naturalists  have  advanced  it  as  a  law,  that 
if  the  offspring  of  two  individual  animals  belonging 
to  different  breeds  is  found  to  be  capable  of  procrea- 
tion, the  parent  animals— though  differing  from  each 
other  in  some  particulars— are  of  the  same  species; 
and  if  the  offspring  so  engendered  is  sterile,  then  the 
races  from  which  it  descended  are  originally  distinct. 
This  is  a  position  to  which  there  are  many  excep- 
tions; but  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  energy  of 
propagation  is  very  defective  in  the  product  of  a 
union  of  different  species.  Tried  by  this  Xem,  the 
inference  is  in  favor  of  a  common  nature  belonging 
to  all  mankind ;  for  the  mixture  of  originally  far-se- 
parated human  races  has  repeatedly  resulted  io  a  nu- 


merous population,  physically  equal,  and  in  maoy 
instances  superior,  to  either  branch  of  the  ancefltnl 
stock. 

A  variety  of  evidence — psychical  and  moral,  pfay. 
sical  and  philological— rebukes  the  ancient  boast  of 
Attica,  that  the  Greeks  descended  from  do  otber 
stock  of  men ;  the  first  occupants  of  the  cooniry 
springing  out  of  the  soil— «n  opinion  held  by  tlie  po^ 
pulace,  but  not  the  creed  of  the  philosophera.  Ou 
of  the  most  distinguished  anatomisu  of  the  day,  who 
cannot  be  suspected  of  any  prejudice  upon  the  ques- 
tion-Mr. Lawrence — draws  this  indnctioa  from  u 
extensive  series  of  fiicts  and  reasonings— ^<  that  ihe 
human  species— like  that  of  the  cow,  sheep,  Itone, 
and  pig,  and  others— is  single  ;  and  that  all  the  dif- 
ferences  which  it  exhibits  are  to  be  regarded  mereiy 
as  varieties."  In  what  particular  spot  the  locttwa 
of  the  primal  pair  was  situated,  and  what  race  now 
makes  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  original  tfpe, 
are  points  of  some  interest,  but  of  no  importance,  and 
are  now  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  remove.  That  the  primitive  man  occapied 
some  part  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  appears  to  be  the  best  supported  opiaion, 
as  it  is  the  most  general ;  and  from  thence  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  diffusion  of  the  race  to 
the  remotest  habitable  districts,  in  the  course  of 
ages.  In  the  ioAncy  of  society,  an  increasing  popu- 
lation would  speedily  outstrip  the  means  of  subsist' 
ence  to  be  found  in  a  limited  district,  indocing  the 
necessity  of  emigration  to  an  unoccupied  territory- 
a  proce^ing  which  the  natural  love  of  adreotore, 
with  the  spirit  of  curiosity  and  acquisition,  to  influ- 
ential in  later  ages,  could  not  fail  to  facilitate.  Coa- 
sidering  the  connection  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
the  approximation  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  two 
great  continento,  with  the  contiguity  of  the  isliyuh 
of  Asia  to  it,  we  cannot  marvel  that  the  races  sprod- 
ing  out  to  these  points,  should  devise  means  to  cron 
riven,  scale  mountains,  penetrate  into  deserts,  and 
navigate  the  sea.  The  spur  of  necessity,  the  excite- 
ment of  enterprise,  the  stimulus  of  ambition,  the  oc- 
currence of  accident,  and  sometimes  the  influence  o(' 
fear,  created  by  the  commission  of  crime,  have  all 
contributed  to  this  result ;  but  perhaps  man  has  more 
frequently  than  otherwise  become  the  involuntary 
occupant  of  isolated  and  distant  isles.  Three  in- 
habitants of  Tahiti  had  their  canoe  driAed  to  thf 
island  Wateoo,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  and  fiAy 
miles;  and  Malta  Brun  relates  that,  in  1096,  two 
canoes,  conuining  thirty  persons,  were  thrown  by 
storms  and  contrary  winds  upon  one  of  the  Philip- 
pines, eight  hundred  miles  from  their  own  islands. 
Kotsebue  also  sutes  that,  in  one  of  the  Caroline  isles 
he  became  acquainted  with  Kadu,  a  native  of  Ulea. 
Kadu,  with  three  of  his  countrymen,  leA  Ulea  in  a 
sailing-boat  for  a  day's  excuraion,  when  a  yioieot 
storm  arose,  and  drove  them  out  of  their  coune. 
For  eight  months  they  drifted  about  in  the  open  Ee*f 
according  to  their  reckoning  by  the  moon,  making  a 
knot  on  a  cord  at  every  new  moon.  Being  expert  6A- 
ermen,  they  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  by  the 
produce  of  theses;  and  caught  the  falltng  rain  in  some 
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Tessela  Uiat  were  on  board.  Knjn  being  «  diver— 
frequently  went  down  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  well 
known  that  the  water  is  not  so  salt,  taking  a  cocoa- 
nut  shell  with  only  o  small  opening  to  receive  a  sup- 
ply.   "When  these  castaways  at  last  drew  near  to 


land,  Avery  hope  and  almost  every  feeling  had  died 
within  them ;  but,  by  the  care  of  the  islanders  of 
Anr,  they  were  soon  restored  to  perfect  health. 
Their  distance  from  home,  in  a  direct  line,  was  one 
thousand  five  hundred  miles. 


EXCERPTS 

FROM    AN    EPISTLE    TO    A    FEIEND. 


BT  SaASTVS  W.  XLLSWOKTH. 


OooD  FaixjiD-^iaar  haut— «ompanion  of  mjr  yovth» 
WhoM  ooul  wu  honor,  and  whose  words  were  tmth ; 
Maihinka  I  see  your  smilo  of  quick  lurpriie. 
As  o'er  these  rhymes  yoa  glance  your  curious  eyes. 
Bat  ia  it  strange,  if  in  an  idle  hour, 
I  cull  these  blossoms  from  the  Muses'  bower  ? 
Frail  though  they  be,  and  blown  but  for  a  day, 
The  heart's  best  language  they  may  best  conyey ; 
In  elimee  mure  geoial,  more  adorned  than  oars. 
The  poet  and  the  lover  talk  with  flowers ; 
Then,  though  some  richer  gift  were  mine,  to  send, 
This  should  be  thine,  my  old  familiar  friend. 
If  for  a  while  it  cheat  thee  of  a  care, 
With  fond  remembrance  of  the  things  that  were— 
Renew  a  thought,  a  hope  that  once  was  dear. 
Or  hint  an  adage  for  a  future  year, 
I  scarce  shall  think  these  lines  were  vainly  writ, 
Nor  qnite  disown  my  Muse's  random  wit. 

Time,  that  has  made  us  boys,  and  makes  ns  men, 
Will  never,  never  bring  the  post  again ; 
But  winged  memory  half  the  wish  supplies, 
Which  he  who  bears  the  scythe  and  glass  denies : 
He— the  grim  sexton  of  our  dying  years- 
She—"  Old  Mortality"  of  sepulchres— 
Both  lay  their  fingers  whore  our  lives  have  flown, 
And  toneh,  in  turn,  each  monumental  stone. 

Recall,  my  friend,  the  days  when  sent  to  school, 
We  framed  our  first  idea  of  t)'rant  rule. 
Ijong  ere  we  turned  the  world's  dark  pages  o'er, 
Glued  with  the  vassal's  tears,  the  martyr's  gore- 
Knew  tint  a  Cssor  passed  a  Rubicon, 
Or  wrongful  Britain  laid  a  Stamp-act  on. 
We  drudged  in  study  at  another's  will. 
While  tiie  free  light  fell  warm  on  wood  and  hill- 
Wrought  with  the  service  of  an  eye  askance. 
Beneath  a  master's  rogne-detooting  gUmce : 
Possessed  with  fear,  lest  trick  or  task  might  dmw 
The  rod  that  fell  without  the  forms  of  hiw; 
Possessed  with  wrath  to  see  our  wealth  expire— 
Tops,  apples,  penknives  in  the  penal  fire. 

How  oft  the  slate,  whose  sable  field  should  show 
PHtoons  of  figures  ranked  in  studied  row- 
Squadrons  of  sums  arrayed  in  careful  lines 
Vicmalled  with  grocer's  bills  of  fruits  and  wines, 
BeUayed  a  scene  that  crowned  a  day's  disgraee, 
Before  that  sternly,  sadly  smiling  ieee— 
Trees,  houses,  elephanta,  and  dogs  and  men, 
Where  half  the  Arabian's  seience  shonld  have  been ; 
Anl  only  this  mneb  learned,  of  figured  lore, 
That  Ume  subtracted— always  left  a  soore. 

But  when  those  loi^r-loved  hours  were  eome,  that  took 
Promthoee  reverfed  hands  the  rod  and  boek, 


Onr,  like  all  vassal  hssrts,  set  qniekly  free, 
Sought  at  a  bound  the  largest  liberty. 
Self-exiled  then,  to  meadow  stream  and  wood, 
We  dropped  half-read  the  tale  of  Robin  Hood ; 
Though  guiltless  of  his  suite  of  Lincoln  green. 
Dear,  as  to  him,  was  every  sylvan  scene. 

Shade  of  old  Crusoe,  with  thy  dog  and  gun. 
And  thy  lone  isle  beneath  a  southern  sun ! 
Shades  oi  the  lords  that  made  such  rare  disport 
Beneath  the  oaks  of  Arden's  rural  oourt ! 
As  o'er  my  little  day  I  east  my  view. 
Contrasting  what  I  know,  with  what  I  knew. 
Your  lot  no  hsrdship  seems :  to  yon  were  given 
The  world  ot  nature  and  the  lights  of  heaven. 
What  time  the  sun  came  flaming  from  the  deep, 
Bursting  the  curtained  clouds  of  morning  sleep. 
Or  night,  majestic,  paced  the  solemn  skies, 
Wrapped  in  a  woof  of  starry  mysteries- 
All  times,  all  seasons,  as  they  came  and  went. 
Soothed  with  sweet  thought  the  ills  of  baniahmsnt. 
No  mde,  unbidden  guest  invaded  there, 
Nor  the  harsh  din  of  eongregated  care ; 
The  heart,  all  mfiled  in  the  honnte  of  men, 
Like  to  a  quiet  sea  became  again- 
Like  to  the  deep  reflection  of  the  skies, 
Ite  faith-born  hopes,  and  sage  moralities. 

This  much,  at  least,  my  devious  nmse  would  say : 
Our  golden  age,  my  friend,  has  passed  away— 
Passed,  with  the  careless  dress,  and  elfin  looks, 
That  showed  onr  books  were  trees  and  running  brooks. 
But  something  more  I  wonid  ewhile  recall, 
Then  let,  with  lingering  hand,  the  curtain  fall. 
Dear  to  this  heart— O  now  how  passing  dear, 
With  the  sad  change  of  each  dispatchful  year  !— 
Seems  every  waif  of  houra  when  life  was  new, 
Though  home's  small  scene  contained  ite  little  view. 
Home  that,  however  mean  or  grand,  supplies 
A  gay  kaleidoscope  to  youthful  eyes. 
Say  not,  gray  Wisdom,  that  ite  wonders  pess, 
The  mere  deceit  of  beads  and  broken  glass. 
Here,  to  thy  rugged  froat,  and  loeks  of  snow, 
Thy  solemn  e]re,  and  beard's  desrending  flow, 
I  dare  avouch,  of  life's  most  pleasing  way. 
The  best  is  gilded  with  the  morning  ray. 
See  all  our  life  the  coinage  of  onr  eye;^ 
(O  shut  thy  book— let  go  philosophy !) 
In  Yonth  the  penniss  pass,  *t  is  no  less  strange 
That  Age  and  Msnhood  clink  the  silver  change. 
Throogh  all  ssteles  onr  joys  alike  ere  vam; 
Then  chide  not  one  who  turns  to  youth  again. 
One  rainbow  vision  of  youth's  earnest  eyes 
Is  wertha  stask  of  staid  phOosephles. 
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Fieldf ,  waters,  forwto  wbera  we  roamed  of  yore, 
'What  thronging  memofiea  haunt  ye  evermoie : 
In  yonder  glen  the  brook  ia  gliding  still, 
Whose  tnrf-dammed  waters  turned  the  mimic  mill. 
Yon  wood  still  woos  us  to  its  deep  embrace, 
Whose  shadows  wrought  a  summer's  resting  place, 
When  from  our  brows  the  caps  were  careless  thrown, 
The  hunter's  tackle  and  the  game  laid  down. 
As  the  long  daylight,  wearing  towards  a  close, 
Breathed  the  soft  airs  of  languor  and  repose. 
There,  stretched  at  length,  we  nrosed,  with  half  shut  eye, 
To  the  leaf-kissing  wind's  light  lullaby, 
That,  ever  and  anon,  with  murmur  deep. 
Did  through  the  pine's  JEolian  organ  creep. 
Tired  with  the  varied  travel  of  the  day. 
The  sound  of  game  unheeded  passed  away— 
The  bursting  thunder  of  a  partridge  wing— 
The  firoUck  blue-jay's  nasal  caroling— 


The  tawsy  thrash,  tkat  peeped  witkcuriOBB  look, 
A  rustic  starer,  from  his  leafy  aoofc^ 
The  crow,  hoarse  cawiz^  as  we  met  his  eye— 
The  squirrels,  bickering  on  the  oaks  hard  by; 
Red-liveried  elves,  who  taught  their  brains  to  aay — 
<<  Whene'er  the  cat  doth  sleep  the  mice  may  play.'* 
No  more  they  feared  the  gun's  soeeessleas  skill, 
Banged  with  clear  malice,  and  intent  to  kill. 
But  shelled  their  nuts  with  self-eomplaeent  air. 
And  chid  us,  phiinly,  for  invadiag  there. 

Through  loopholes  of  the  intertwisted  green 
Came  the  fia  glimpse  of  many  a  sylvan  scene- 
Farts  of  a  smiling  vale,  a  glorious  sphere. 
Warm  with  the  vigorous  manhood  of  the  year ; 
Deep-bosomed  haonts,  where  honest-handed  toil 
Renewed  the  strength  that  dressed  his  native  soil, 
While  the  gray  spire,  towards  the  drooping  west, 
With  heavenward  finger,  showed  a  world  of  lest. 


OH,    WOULD    I    WERE    A    CHILD! 


BT  lU.aiB  DBLAKAZS. 


Oh,  would  I  were  a  child  again ! 

A  child  with  spirit  free. 
Singing  glad  songs  of  merriment 

Beneath  the  hawthorn  tree. 
Watching  the  many-oolored  clouds 

Pursue  their  course  on  high. 
Trying  to  count  the  silver  stars 

That  gem  the  evening  sky, 
Weaving,  beside  bright  sparkling  streams, 

A  wreath  of  sunny  flowers. 
Or  reading  wondrous  fairy  tales, 

In  green,  sequestered  bowers. 
The  lights,  the  sounds  of  Nature  then 

My  happy  hours  beguiled ; 
Would  I  could  feel  their  power  again— 

Oh,  would  I  were  a  child ! 

I  chose  my  sprightly  playmates  then 

For  simplicity  and  mirth, 
I  cared  not  for  the  lofty 

Or  the  great  ones  of  the  earth ; 
Rich  in  the  love  of  cherished  friends, 

I  asked  no  monied  store, 
Save  to  relieve  the  beggar's  wants, 

That  wandered  to  my  door. 
I  wrote  my  artless  verses  then 

Without  effort,  toll,  or  aim, 
And  read  them  to  a  list'ning  group. 

Without  a  hope  of  fame ; 
By  worldly  views,  ambitious  dreams, 

My  thoughts  were  undefiled ; 
Would  I  wereiMie  as  free  from  eare— 

Oh,  would  I  werea  child ! 

Yet  soon  my  youthful  heart  begaa 

To  spurn  a  life  like  this, 
I  deemed  the  fiw-off  glittering  world 

A  fairy  land  of  bliss  ,* 
I  left  my  playmates  to  their  sporH 

And  castles  boilt  in  air; 
I  dreamed  of  scenes  through  which  I 

A  lady,  proad  and  iehr, 


And,  while  my  short  and  simple  tasks 

With  careless  haste  I  conned, 
I  longed  to  study  learned  lore 

My  feeble  powers  beyond- 
Like  Rassalas  around  ma 

The  Happy  Valley  smiled. 
Yet  I  longed  to  leave  its  limits 

And  cease  to  be  a  child. 

The  magic  circle  of  the  world 

I  now  have  stood  within. 
Yet  I  turn  from  its  frivolity, 

I  tremble  at  its  sin. 
And  Knowledge !  my  long  cherished  hope, 

The  object  of  my  love, 
She  still  eludes  my  eager  quest, 

Still  soars  my  grasp  above ; 
I  add  from  her  bright  treasury 

New  jewels  to  ray  store. 
Yet  miaerable,  I  murmur 

That  1  cannot  grasp  in  more. 
Before  me  seem  exhaustless  heaps 

Of  mental  riches  piled. 
Yet  still,  in  learning's  brightest  gifts, 

I  feel  myself  a  child. 

Oh  foolish,  oh  repining  heart, 

Thus  willfully  to  cast 
Vain  wishes  to  the  Future, 

Fond  longings  to  the  Past  I 
Panting  to  overleap  the  bounds 

Of  childhood's  simple  track. 
Anxious  to  'scape  from  womai 

And  trace  the  journey  back ; 
Should  I  not  rather  be  content 

To  pass  from  youth  to  age 
Striving  to  do  my  appointed  work 

In  life's  short  pilgrimsge  T 
Then  let  me  school  my  rebel  hsort. 

And  calm  my  fancies  wild, 
And  be  in  meek,  submissiTO  love 

Indeed  a  Uttie  child. 


A    NIGHT    IN    THE    DISSECTING-ROOM. 


BT  MtB.  LOVISK  PIATT. 


Fathorly.  motherly, 
Sisterly,  brotherly     . 

Feelings  had  changed : 
Lore  by  iionh  evidence 
Thrown  from  iti  eounenee, 
Even  God's  providence 
Seeming  estnmged.    BHdg*  qf  Sigki, 


BfsDiCAX.  sTcmsnrs  are  merry  fellows.  This  is 
one  of  the  settled  convictions  of  the  world.  Anyone 
who  dare  assert  that  medical  students  are  not  lively, 
recUess  youths,  wonld  be  considered  very  ignorant,  or 
devoid  of  trath.  And  the  world  in  a  received  opinion 
is  right  for  once.  The  majority  of  them,  bred  at 
home,  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents,  are  sent  to  large 
cities,  to  pass  in  crowds  the  season  of  lecture ;  and, 
being:  suddenly  removed  beyond  restraint,  and  coon- 
tenanced  by  each  other,  it  is  little  wonder  they  break 
mto  youthful  extravagance,  that  too  often  ends  in 
habits  of  sin  and  misery.  The  short  passage  between 
the  hospital  and  dissecting-room  rings  with  laughter, 
and  the  wild  exuberance  of  youth  blooms  like  a  flower, 
rich  and  rank  among  graves.  The  hotel  in  which 
I  have  paswd  the  winter,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  medical  college,  and  my  two  little  rooms  look  down 
npon  the  street  along  which  troups  of  students  pass 
laughing  and  chatting— in  their  queer  dresses,  made 
up  of  sacks,  blouses,  and  caps.  From  time  to  time, 
88  my  health  would  permit,  I  have,  reminded  by 
these  yomhs,  given  the  history  of  a  medical  student, 
who  came  from  the  same  sanny  plains  upcm  which 
I  passed  three  of  my  happiest  years.  I  give  it  here 
much  curtailed,  and  only  regret  that  Acts  cannot  be 
made  more  enlerlaining. 

The  scenery  of  the  U-na-ka  plains  is  exoeedmgly 
beautiful  and  peculiar.  Yet  one  traveling  from  early 
mom  till  even,  over  roads  level  as  a  railway,  may  at 
last  become  wearied  with  a  sameness  of  quiet  beauty 
that  seems  to  be  without  end.  But  to  see  the  spe- 
cimens preserved  in  Frankenstein's  sketches,  is  to 
have  a  life*pension  in  pictured  loveliness.  The  green 
sward,  cropped  close  by  huge  droves  of  cattle, 
stretches  out  for  miles  and  miles,  dotted  by  groves 
of  bur-oak,  interlacing  their  gnarled  boughs,  upon 
which  the  bright  green  foliage  hangs  denser  than 
that  of  any  other  species  of  American  tree,  or  threaded 
by  silvery  rivulets  that  glide  slowly  along  between 
flowery  banks,  as  if  they  seemed  loath  to  leave  the 
paradise  they  adorn,  or  broken  by  little  wood-covered 
mounds  that  swell  op  like  islands  in  a  flowery  sea ; 
or  one  sees  a  little  lake  calmly  mirroring  the  quiet 
heavens  above,  like  a  beautiful  nun  in  a  cloistered 
convent.  No  rocks,  no  distant  mountains  melting  in 
the  hazy  noon — no  wide  seas  or  sweeping  rivers — no 
swelling  uplands,  yet  in  their  own  quiet  way  the 
U-na-ka  plains  are  as  beautiful  as  they. 


As  the  Franksnsteitts  selected  knots  of  still  beauty 
to  immortalise  on  canvas,  so  the  Hon.  William 
Fletcher  seleeted  a  scene  of  exceeduig  beauty  in  the 
midst  of  which  to  place  his  home,  and  gratify  his 
taste  for  retirement,  where  he  could  look  the  fliirest 
nature  in  the  face.  A  dreamy,  indolent  man  of  fine 
inteUect,  be  had  struggled  for  years  at  the  bar  with 
various  success,  when,  threttgh  the  influence  of  some 
fkiends,  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench,  and  shcvtiy 
after,  a  near  relative  dying,  left  htm  an  immense 
fortune.  The  judge  gave  up  his  judgeship,  presented 
his  flue  library  to  a  nephew,  and,  with  wife  and  only 
child,  retired  to  his  U-na-ka  farm,  to  settle  down 
over  books  and  dreams  for  the  remainder  of  his  use- 
less life.  He  would  have  certamly  accomplished 
this  sleepy  purpose,  but  for  the  only  child-^a  boy — 
who  acted  upon  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fletcher  like  a  com, 
with  the  diflTerence  that  love,  not  hate,  made  the 
young  development  of  himself  exceedingly  trouble- 
some. 

The  youqger  Fletcher,  htunored  by  the  indolent 
Ather  and  fond  mother,  had  every  whim  gratified, 
every  wish  anticipated.  When  the  educated  selfish- 
ness proposed  breaking  his  neck  by  riding  a  colt  that 
seemed  unmanageable,  the  proposition  was  acceded 
to  by  the  foolish  parents  amid  earnest  protestations, 
prayers,  and  loud  lamentations.  From  the  time  he 
fell  from  the  table,  in  a  fit  of  indigestion,  having 
gorged  himself  with  plum-cake,  to  his  nineteenth 
year,  when  he  discharged  a  load  of  small  shot  from 
his  double-barrel  Manton  into  the  back  of  John,  the 
coachmn,  and  cost  his  father  a  large  sum  to  keep  his 
heir  out  of  jail,  Dudley  Fletcher  had  his  own  way— 
and  a  bad  way  It  was.  Tet  Dudley  was  popular. 
He  bad  plenty  of  money,  and  no  care  for  it.  His 
selfishness  was  ignorant  thoughtlessness,  for  he  did 
many  generous  acts--if  they  cost  him  little  trouble. 
His  hand  went  to  and  from  his  well-filled  purse  quite 
easily— and  he  fiung  his  fiuher's  money  from  him 
like  a  lord. 

When  in  his  nineteenth  year,  one  pair  of  sparkling 
black  eyes  at  least  saw  Dudley  dash  by  upon  his 
blood  mare  without  dislike.  These  eyes  belonged 
to  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Hon. 
Fletcher's  tenants ;  and  however  beautiful  the  orbs 
were,  the  setting  was  in  keeping.  A  prettier 
specimen  of  Heaven's  choicest  handiwork  never 
peeped  out  in  hill  and  woodland.    Upon  the  most 
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exclusive  carpets  she  would  have  been  a  distin- 
guished feature,  so  delicate,  graoelul  and  beautiflir 
was  she;  but  in  the  U-na-ka  wilds,  she  looked  like 
a  water-lily  tnrninf  up  its  pure,  pale  face  from  a 
marshy  pool.  Dudley,  just  at  the  age  when  youths, 
like  creepers,  stretch  out  their  arms  to  cling  to  some- 
thing, saw  and  loved  the  little  cottager— the  tenant's 
daughter.  Dudley  had  ever  been  gratified  with  all 
he  sighed  for,  and,  of  course,  saw  no  obstacle  in  the 
path  to  obtain  what  he  so  earnestly  admired.  He 
waded  in  to  pluck  the  lily,  never  seeing  the  slime 
and  earth  that  might  cling  to  him  in  the  act.  To  do 
the  youth  justice,  however,  he  was  as  Sincere  and 
honest  in  his  hopes,  as  thoughtless,  selfish  youths 
ever  are.  He  paled  apace— his  appetite  came  like 
country  cousins,  unexpectedly ;  he  read  much  poetry, 
and  wandered  about  at  unseasonable  hours.  His  fond, 
good  mother,  said  the  private  tutor  kept  Dudley  too 
close  at  his  books.  The  Hon.  Fletcher  said  the  boy 
had  the  dyspepsia— the  tutor  hmted  the  truth,  but 
no  one  listened. 

How  the  youth  prospered  in  his  wooing,  the  tutor 
himself  soon  had  striking  proof.  This  private  peda- 
gogue was  a  large,  dirty  man,  who  wore  his  hair 
standing  on  end,  and  kept  his  nails  in  mooming. 
Somewhat  indignant  at  not  being  beard  when  he  sug- 
gested the  real  cause  of  Dudley's  trouble,  this  mortal 
made  himself  a  committee  of  one,  to  investigate  and 
report.  By  close  watching  he  discovered  that  his 
pupil  was  in  the  habit  of  stealing  out  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  night  to  stroll  past  the  cottage,  whistling  as  he 
went  a  popular  melody.  By  closer  observations  he 
discovered  that  soon  after  this  performance,  a  white 
little  fairy  flitted  by  and  disappeared  in  the  willow 
grove,  that  fringed  the  brook.  Ah !  ha !  thought  the 
tutor,  we  will  have  oocular  proof.  He  gave  himself 
up  to  a  few  days'  hard  thinking,  which  resulted  in  a 
plot.  One  dark  night,  shortly  after  he  had  the  Hon. 
Fletcher  and  his  hopeful  closeted  in  deep  discourse, 
while  the  mother  sat  with  her  knitting  close  by, 
throwing  in  a  few  maternal  remarks  upon  Dudley's 
ill-health  and  close  application,  the  redoubtable  tutor 
wrapped  himself  comfortably  in  the  idea  of  a  suc- 
cessful trick,  and  stalked  past  the  cottage  and  whistled, 
well  as  he  was  able,  the  popular  melody.  Then  he 
stole  into  the  willow  grove.  The  nighty  as  I  ha\-« 
said,  was  dark  and  stormy.  The  heavens,  veiled  by 
heavy  clouds,  gave  no  light,  and  the  willows  swung 
to  and  fro  in  the  fitful  winds  that  swept  through  them. 
The  tutor  listened — ^he  heard  a  quick,  light  step^  and 
turned.  Alas !  no  loving  arms  were  clasped  around 
his  neck,  no  gentle  words  were  whispered  in  his 
ean,  but,  in  their  place,  a  cudgel  fell  upon  his  nose, 
breaking  down  that  important  feature.  The  blow 
knocked  the  tutor  down,  but  recovering,  with  a  wild 
cry  of  murder,  he  fled— his  speed  greatly  increased 
by  a  shower  of  thumps  that  for  awhile  rained  upon 
his  back.  He  reached  the  house,  and,  with  a  face 
like  Banquo's,  rushed  through  the  library,  frightening 
the  Hon.  Fletcher,  wife,  and  son  terribly. 

The  next  morning  the  elder  Mr.  Fletcher  was  won- 
dering what  confounded  scrape  that  fool  tutor  had  been 
in.  Thomas  Wickley,  the  father  of  the  preUy  Mary, 


entered  his  apartment.  He  came  in,  as  justly  indig- 
nant fathers  always  do  upon  the  stage,  and  told  Im 
story  very  much  as  Reynolds  or  Coleman  would  have 
had  him. 

**  You  say  my  son  hss  been  paying  improper  at- 
tention to  your  daughter?" 

"I  do." 

"  And  that  you  beat  him  for  !t  ?" 

**  Yes— end  I  guess  he  carries  the  marks  this 
morning,  for  I  made  them  last  night." 

The  Hon.  Fletcher  opened  wide  his  blue  eyes,  and 
then  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  Wickley  looked 
at  the  unseasonable  merriment  sullen  and  indignant. 
The  Hon.  Fletcher  smoothed  his  wrinkled  fh»t  im- 
mediately. 

**  Excuse  me,  sir ;  my  merriment  is  out  of  plaee. 
I  feel  deeply  for  you— but  I  can  soon  convince  you 
of  a  slight  mistake." 

"  No  you  can*t,"  was  the  rude  responae. 

*<  Yes,  I  think  I  can ;  and  let  me  assure  you,  1 
ghre  no  countenance  to  such  things.  If  you  wish, 
they  shall  be  married,  or  this  fellow  most  qmi 
my  house.  Wait  one  moment,  I  have  sent  for  my 
son." 

"Judge  Fletcher,  you  are  an  honest  man,  if  you 
are  rich,"  began  Wickley,  when  he  was  imerrapced 
by  the  entrance  of  Dudley.  The  young  man  started 
when  he  saw  the  visitor ;  but  his  Ace  was  as  smooth 
as  youth  and  soap  could  make. 

**  You  say  you  beat  my  son  last  night— -he  did  not 
leave  the  house :  You  say  you  beat  hian— he  cer- 
tainly does  not  look  in  that  plight." 

The  man  stared,  evidently  puxxled ;  but  fumbling 
at  his  pocket,  he  pulled  out  a  bundle  of  leUers,  and 
spread  them  before  his  honor. 

"  I  don't  know  who  I  did  beat  last  night.  I  did 
beat  some  one,  that 's  a  fact.  But  maybe  you  'd  tell 
me  who  writ  them  ?"  • 

The  judge  took  the  first  piqpers.  It  was  Dudley's 
writing,  and,  at  arm's  length,  looked  frightfully  like 
poetry.  He  examined  it  closely,  and  found  m  Isrric  of 
seventeen  verses,  of  an  amorous,  mystic  chaActer. 
The  reader  must  not  think  me  romancing  if  I  give  as 
specimens  a  few  lines  of  the  best.  Men  in  love  will 
spin  out  just  such  gossamer  thr^ds,  that,  floating  in 
the  merry  sunlight  of  youth,  look  very  beautiful.  A 
steady  member  of  the  bar,  who,  I  doubt  not,  is  at  this 
moment  in  his  dull,  grim  office,  pouring  over  mmsty 
law  books,  looking  as  if  the  jingle  of  a  rhyme  would 
be  as  annoying  as  a  poor  client,  did,  onoe  upoa  a  time, 
address  volumes  of  verse  to  me,  until  he  fyaod  thst 
I  was  in  a  fair  mood  to  label  all  as  "rejected 
addresses,"  when  he  suddenly  took  to  special 
pleading  with  eminent  fuccess.  To  poor  Dudley's 
poetry. 

>T  is  sad,  tweet  May,  to  part  with  thee, 

More  sad  than  words  may  tell ; 
To  give  thy  form  to  Memory, 

To  breathe  a  last  farewell ; 
How  long  thy  every  thought  and  tons 

Of  mine  have  been  a  part ; 
And  now  to  tread  life's  path  alone, 

Oh !  well  may  break  my  heart. 
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Afl  dew  is  to  the  ftooplng  ilower, 

Am  night-etara  to  the  aea, 
Ae  lonlight  to  the  •ammer  hour, 

le  thy  iweet  voice  to  me. 
Oh !  gentle  May — soul  of  my  heart— 

Oh  !  wild-bird  of  the  wood ; 
Thy  holier  nature  grows  my  part 

Of  all  that  'a  pure  and  good. 

'<  Did  you  write  this  stuff?"  asked  the  father,  aAer 
he  had,  ivith  cruel  deliberatioo,  read  the  seventeen 
verses,  while  Dudley  stood  by,  his  face  covered  with 
blushes. 

•a  did,  sir." 

**  And  what  do  you  mean  by  it — am  I  to  under- 
stand that  you  have  been  secretly  addressing  this 
man's  danghter?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  love  Mary  Wickley,  and  intend  to 
marry  her." 

This  little  speech  had  been  carefully  prepared  in 
anticipation  of  just  such  a  scene ;  and  Dudley  intended 
to  speak  it  boldly  and  well,  as  the  preface  to  an  elo- 
quent effort  in  behalf  of  virtuous  love  and  a  cottage 
omee.  But,  alas!  between  the  resolution  and  the 
act  lay  a  wide  difference.  He  faltered  out  the  first 
sentence,  and  the  last  words  died,  suffocated  in  his 
throat ;  and  he  stood  before  the  cold,  calm  face  of  the 
judge,  more  like  a  criminal  than  an  advocate.  Mr. 
Wickley  was  quite  astonished  and  puzzled  at  Judge 
Fletcher's  not  following  up  his  bold,  virtuous  sen- 
tence of  marriage  or  expulsion.  Mary's  father  was 
dismissed  with  vague  promises  of  justice,  and 
Dudley  locked  in  his  room.  AAer  which.  Judge 
Fletcher,  wife,  and  tutor,  went  into  solemn  delibera- 
tion with  closed  doors.  The  result  of  that  consul- 
tation was  a  determination  to  send  Dudley  into  hon- 
orable exile.  "He  is  old  enough  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  a  profession,'^  said  the  judge,  "and  we  will 
place  him  in  Doctor  Calomel's  office,  and  let  him 
live  with  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Col.  Hays.  He  will  see 
something  of  the  world,  and  be  cured  of  absurdities 
in  behalf  of  love  and  poverty." 

The  dim  twilight  of  the  next  early  dawn  saw 
Dudley  seated  by  the  driver  upon  the  stage,  and,  as 
he  felt  the  huge  aflair  swing  under  him,  the  horses 
trotting  briskly  along,  the  cool  fresh  breeze  fanning 
his  cheeks,  and  birds  making  vocal  the  road-side,  the 
sensation  was  not  that  of  the  utter  desolation  that 
fell  upon  the  heart  of  the  little  girl  who  saw  the 
blushing  mom  and  merry  birds  through  tears.  The 
one  had  change  of  scene,  and  elegant  solitude,  leisure 
and  quiet  to  minister  to  his  miseries — the  other  choked 
down  her  grief  before  a  harsh  unfeeling  parent,  and 
turned  to  weary  drudgery,  lightened  by  no  kind 
words,  no  looks  of  gentle  syiDpathy.  Save  ns  from 
our  friends  should  read— Lord,  save  us  from  our 
natural  guardians. 

Dudley,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  city,  opened  his 
books  under  the  guidance  of  Doctor  Calomel,  and 
entered  society  under  the  guardianship  of  Mrs.  Col. 
Hays.  Dr.  Calomel  taught  him  the  grand  mystery 
of  dotting— Mrs.  Col.  Hays  gave  him  lessons  in  the 
sablime  mystery  of  being  dosed.  This  lady,  elegant, 
beautiful,  and  rich,  had  great  sway  in  what  is  con- 


sidered "the  world.'*  Her  houaewas  thronged  Willi 
fashionable  nonentitie»— her  will  undisputed,  and  her 
wishes  carefully  considered  by  a  dosen  other  funilies, 
who  held  in  common  with  her  iron  sway  over  society. 
She  was  cold,  correet,  graceful— in  fact,  a  thorough- 
bred woman  of  the  world.  No  stain  had  ever  fallen 
upon  her  snowy  character ;  she  turned  with  freezing 
dignity  upon  the  slightest  departure  from  rectitude, 
and  yet  was  the  most  perfect  teacher  of  vice  Satan 
ever  commissioned.  Dudley  was  dazzled  and  de- 
lighted; and  whm  he  compared  the  splendor  of  his 
aunt's  drawing-room,  satined,  slippered,  powdered 
and  perfumed,  the  contrast  between  Mary— poor  little 
Mary— and  those  fashionables  in  his  mind,  was  great ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Col.  Hays  made  a  casual  allusion  to 
that  #  little  love-scrape"  in  the  country,  shame 
entered  and  took  side  with  love.  He  did  not  love 
her  less,  but  he  pitied  her  more;  and  the  brave 
thought  of  an  humble  home  and  haf^  fireside  took 
flight,  never,  never  to  return. 

Mrs.  Col.  Hays— lady  of  Col.  Cabell  Hay»-had 
some  imseen  spirit  whispered  harshly  in  your  ear, 
while  you  were  sitting  in  your  cushioned  pew, 
listening  to  that  divine  man,  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Smootfae,  preach  from  a  marble  pulpit,  up(m  the 
righteousness  of  right  and  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  that 
you  had  opened  a  rosewood  door  and  shown  the 
downward  path  carpeted  and  beautiful  to  a  poor,  in- 
nocent boy,  that,  under  your  care,  was  hastening  on 
to  misery  and  death— what  an  awful  chill  would 
have  fallen  upon  your  soul.  Yet  this  is  what  you 
have  to  answer  for;  and  no  beautifully  sculptured 
stone,  telling  of  a  virtuous  wife  and  Christian  neigh- 
bor, will  save  you ! 

Dudley  continued  to  love  the  little  May,  he  could 
not  help  that ;  but  it  was  not  with  the  pure  love  that 
•once  made  life  so  beautiful.  He  wrote  long,  burn- 
ing letters  firequenfly  to  her,  and  received  long, 
truthful  letters  in  return.  With  what  a  beating 
heart  she  stole  in  the  crowd  that  thronged  the  village 
post-office  upon  the  day  the  g^t  coach  came  in, 
and  sitting  timidly  upon  a  coil  of  rope,  heard  her 
name  called  out  by  the  greasy  postmaster,  as  he 
sorted  over  the  letters.  With  what  a  trembling  hand 
she  gave  the  pay  and  hastened  away  with  the  dear 
unopened  letter.  How  she  hid  herself  in  retired 
places,  in  the  woods,  in  the  cellar  or  garret,  and  read 
and  read,  through  tears  of  joy,  the  delicious  poison. 
What  Dudley  received  in  his  gay  life  he  transmitted 
in  letter  to  the  poor  girl.  How  the  heart  sickens  at 
the  miserable  lies  that  line  a  way  like  this. 

A  year  rolled  by,  and  Dudley  returned  to  pass  a 
summer's  vacation  at  his  father's  house.  How 
changed  they  found  him.  No  longer  a  willful,  bash- 
ful boy,  he  now  came  out  in  all  the  colors  of  an  ac- 
complished, impudent,  empty-headed  scamp.  1  will 
not  pause  to  tell  of  his  meetings  with  Mary— of  the 
many  hours  passed  together  without  the  knowledge 
of  parents  or  friends.  Six  weeks  fled  by,  and  Dudley 
returned  to  his  books,  to  society,  to  vices  he  now 
followed  up  with  an  eagerness  that  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a  restless  desire  to  drown  all  remem- 
brance of  the  past.    He  received  letters  frequently 
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from  Afvy,  long,  nid,  wrotcbed  letters,  blotted  with 
tears.  He  answered  them  with  hasty  scrawls,  one 
note  to  a  dosen  letters,  and  at  last  oeaaed  to  answer 
them  at  all.  He  oeased  to  study,  his  nighu  were 
passed  in  brawls,  drunken  org^ies,  his  days  in  sleep- 
ing off  the  effect  of  bad  wine  and  exhausting 
revelry. 

I  have  not  the  heart  to  detail  the  sufferings  of  poor 
little  Mary.  How  she  toiled  on  from  day  to  day,  be- 
tween aieeplees  nights  of  agony  and  shame,  until  her 
cheeks  seemed  washed  away  by  tatrs.  Her  parents, 
suspecting  the  truth,  treated  her  harshly.  Summer 
had  faded  into  autumn,  and  autumn  into  winter. 
Weeks  and  weeks  had  gone  by  without  a  word  from 
Dudley.  When  filled  with  despair,  one  night,  after 
a  harsh  lecture  from  her  misguided  father,  shi  pro- 
mised on  the  morrow  to  tell  him  all.  With  this 
promise  she  was  permitted  to  retirci  but  not  to  rest. 
Soon  as  the  door  of  her  little  room  was  closed,  she 
sat  down  and  wrote  for  her  parents  the  bitter  truth. 
Then  gathering  her  cloak  about  her  shoulders,  she 
fled  into  the  dark,  wintry  night.  She  would  go,  she 
would  seek  Dudley,  for  what  purpose  she  could  not 
say— but  at  home  there  was  no  hope,  no  life. 

Through  the  long  dismal  night  the  poor  girl 
walked  along  the  rough  frozen  road  that  led  to  the 
city.  Over  wide  dreary  fields  that  seemed  to  stretch 
out  in  the  gloom  of  night,  miles  and  miles  away : 
through  groaning  woods,  that  shrieked  in  the  winds 
as  they  nibbed  their  giant  arms  together :  past  farm 
houses— with  windows,  from  which  twinkled  little 
lights,  and  where  the  deep-mouthed  watch-dog 
bayed  fierce  and  honestly :  through  sleeping  villages 
— where  the  winds  swept,  making  the  signs  creak 
dismally,  the  once  timid  and  delicate  girl  pushed  on. 
She  had  no  fear,  for  she  had  no  thought  for  the  pre* 
sent.  In  the  present,  there  lay  a  dull,  aching  pain ' 
about  her  heart ;  all  the  rest  of  her  levered  being 
was  far  off,  in  the  huge,  great  city  with  Dudley. 
The  little,  timid,  commonplace  girl  was  now  a  he- 
roine. In  her  father's  cottage  her  mother  walked 
quietly  about  her  pleasant  duties,  singing  a  low,  sad 
melody  that  her  children  might  sleep— the  fire  was 
sparkling  brightly  upon  the  hearth,  lighting  up  the 
wails  and  rafters  of  that  holy  place,  while  she,  the 
dearest,  loveliest  of  all,  was  fleeing  alone,  in  the 
stormy  night,  far,  far  away. 

That  night  wore  slowly  on,  and  toward  morning 
the  rear-guard  of  the  northern  storm  came  hurrying 
by.  In  scattered  groups  of  hosts,  as  if  flying  from  a 
foe,  the  great  clouds  rolled  down  over  the  distant 
horizon,  and  lefl  the  bright  stars  sparkling  coldly  in 
the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  winter's  night.  Then 
oame  morning,  and  the  winds  ceased.  The  earth 
seemed  waiting  in  breathless  silence  for  the  glorious 
mom.  Little  Mary-Hiick,  tired  Mary— saw  nothing 
of  this.  She  staggered  on,  sometimes  fidling;  but 
again  getting  up  and  hurrying  on.  *  About  noon  the 
stage  came  by,  and  the  driver,  seeing  a  frail 
creature— almost  a  child— walking  weariedly,  in- 
vited her  to  ride.  She  mechanically  accepted.  In- 
side the  vehicle — all  closed  in  with  carpet  lining, 
that  seemed  to  flap  the  cold  air  about,  and  smelted  of 


old  leather— she  found  two  paasengeis.  One,  i 
countryman,  shivering  in  a  woolsey  over-eott;  \^t 
other,  so  lost  in  the  fdds  of  a  buffalo  robe,  he  could 
not  be  made  out.  Mary  seated  herself  upon  the  mid- 
dle seat,  but  a  lurch  of  the  stage  threw  her  forwd 
upon  the  buffalo  robe,  which  unrolled,  and  u  old 
gentlenum  peered  savagely  out,  displaying  a  wrin- 
kled front,  in  which  age  had  more  to  do  than  az^r. 
He  was  about  utternig  an  ugly  exclamatioD,  vbn 
the  sight  of  Mary's  sad,  pale,  young  &ce  cbecked 
him ;  and,  moving  over,  he  not  only  gave  her  a  sen, 
but  insisted  upon  folding  a  part  of  the  warm  robe 
about  her. 

In  a  few  moments,  the  poor  giii  fell  wearied  upoa 
the  shoulder  of  her  companion  into  sleep.  Tk  (M 
man  looked  kindly  down  on  the  pale,  thin  face,  me 
which  he  saw  traces  of  tears,  and  beaeatb  the  cro« 
exterior,  a  heart  throbbed  kindly  for  the  suffering 
girl.  Wondering  what  could  bring  grief  to  one  «o 
young,  he  saw  the  lips  quiver,  and  tears  well  oo: 
fffom  the  veiled  eyes— then  sobs  that  came  up  like 
bubbles  from  drownmg  hope;  and  these  poucd 
away,  and  a  gentle  smile  settled  upon  the  fair  &ee, 
as  a  mellow  sunset  upon  a  wintry  scene.  She  v% 
dreaming— the  voice  of  her  mother  broke  upon  ber 
ear,  kind,  gentle,  forgiving ;  and  he  was  there-ihe 
past  all  foigotten,  the  future  all  brightness.  Sleep 
on,  poor  wretch :  let  the  rough  vehicle  rock  gently, 
and  the  strong  horses  trot  evenly  along,  for  she  who 
now,  in  happy  forgetfolness,  moves  swiftly  on  to 
death.  Could  the  impenetrable  curtain  of  the  fotuie 
be  lifled  from  before  each  of  us  as  we  take  our  liM 
ride,  not  only  the  criminal  seated  in  his  rude  cart 
would  shudder.  What  gay  equipages,  flashing  aloig, 
would  be  turned  to  funeral  marches,  with  at  lea.<t 
one  sincere  mourner  for  the  doomed  and  lost.  \^nat 
humble  family  groups,  with  hope  in  their  midst, 
wending  their  way  to  church  or  home,  would  r« 
earth  darken  down  in  gloom  and  tears.  But,  thank 
kind  Heaven !  the  dread  Unknown  comes  silently 
on,  with  all  shadows  behind ;  and  we  laugh  or  en', 
as  joys  or  cares  possess  us,  up  to  the  very  aeooBd 
when  his  iron  hand  is  at  our  heart,  and  eternity  opens 
before  us. 

Through  long  hours  she  slumbered— still  dream- 
ing—sometimes smiling,  oftener  in  tears;  but  still 
sleep  sealed  up  her  aching  sense.  The  stage  stopped, 
and  driver  and  horses  were  changed ;  and  still  on 
rattled  the  rough  stage,  now  over  a  wide  MacAdim- 
ized  road,  thronged  with  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  goiof 
and  coming.  The  passengers  vrere  called  lo  supu 
a  town  possessed  of  one  brick  street,  two  or  thiee 
frame  streets,  and  then,  on  every  side,  thinly  popu- 
lated suburbs,  consisting  of  stables,  smoke-houses, 
and  shanties.  The  old  gentleman  led  his  little  charge 
into  the  dirty-white  bam-like  hotel,  at  the  door  of 
which  a  negro  began  ringing  a  discordant  bell,  wbeie- 
upon  a  number  of  slippered  gentlemen,  who  were 
tilted  baik  on  chairs,  chewing  aad  smoking,  suddenly 
disposed  of  their  tobacco,  and  rushed  into  the  diaiog- 
room,  as  if  the  tough  beef-steak,  heavy  hot  bread, 
and  muddy  coffee,  were  positively  the  last  eatables 
left  upon  earth.     Mary  sat  down,  but  could  eat 
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Dothinflr ;  her  old  friead  insisted  upoa  her  iwallow- 
ing  a  cup  of  the  hot  coffee,  and  they  returned  to  the 
stage. 

ETenioff  found  them  still  upon  the  road.  The 
stage  lamps  were  lit,  and  they  were  whirled  past 
carriages  and  wagons,  through  towns,  and  by  glaring 
forges,  where  the  sparks  flew  in  showers  around 
sinewy  arms,  to  the  music  of  heavj  hammers  and 
ringing  anvils.  This  changed  as  the  night  stole  on, 
ind,  in  the  dark  stage,  they  seemed  moving  through 
a  slumbering  world— all  shadows,  and  so  still.  Be- 
tween feverish  sleep  and  long  fits  of  crying,  the 
hours  passed  slowly  away  with  Mary.  About  one 
o'clock  the  stage  stepped,  and  the  old  gentleman, 
who  had  volunteered  his  guardianship,  said  he  was 
at  home. 

'<  Wont  you  stop,  and  stay  all  night  with  us?"  he 
asked  kindly. 

"  O,  no,"  she  req)onded  hastily ;  "  I  must  go." 

"  Remain,  and  go  on  to-morrow.  You  will  suffer, 
1  fear." 

"  No,  no— I  must  go  on.    Is  it  far,  now  ?" 

"Yes,  'tis  some  distance  yet.  But,  see,  I  must 
take  this  robe,"  be  added,  hesitatingly. 

**  Oh  yes,  never  mind  me.  I  am  much  obliged,  I 
thank  you." 

She  could  say  no  more.  The  old  man  hesitated— 
walked  a  few  paces,  stopped—then  entered  the  gate, 
and  the  st^ge  was  driven  away.  She  did  suffer,  no 
longer  protected  by  the  robe,  her  little  cloak  afforded 
smali  shelter  from  the  bitter  cold  night  that  blew  into 
the  stage,  and  was  whirled  about ;  and  nestled  she 
ever  so  close  into  a  comer,  still  the  cold  would  pene- 
trate, Old  she  shivered,  suffering  terribLy.  How 
long— Oh,  how  long  the  painful  hodrs  were !  Be- 
tween that  midnight  and  the  mom  seemed  an  ageu 
At  last  it  came,  and  found  the  stage  jolting  over  the 

pavements  of  the  city  of .    She  looked  out  in 

wonder  and  dread  at  the  tall  houses,  towering  up  on 
either  side,  and  the  men  and  women  hurrying  to  and 
fro  in  such  strange  haste. 

The  stage  stopped  in  front  of  •  large  hotel,  and  a 
crowd  of  servants  rushed  out  and  surrounded  the 
ifoaen  vehicIa--«ome  mounting  to  the  top  like  apes, 
others  struggling  at  straps,  pulling  out  trunks  and 
carpet  sacks,  putting  all  in  a  pile  upon  the  pavement, 
amidst  screams,  curses,  and  cries,  perfectly  stun- 
ning. 

"Your  baggage,  Miss?"  asked  a  clerk,  with  his 
pea  behind  his  ears,  and  a  good  deal  of  impudent 
pomposity  before. 

"Is  there  any  thing  to  pay?"  answered  the  poor 
girl,  perfectly  bewildered. 

"John,  the  way-bill ?"  shouted  the  clerk. 

"No— nothing,  Miss:  marked  paid— all  right— 
walk  in?" 

Mary  sat  before  the  glowing  gnte  in  the  handsome 
parlor,  trying  to  determine  in  her  own  mind  what 
next  was  to  be  done.  More  and  more  the  painful 
reality  of  helplessnees  among  strangers  in  a  strange 
place  impvessed  itself  upon  her  mind.  Her  head 
ached  dreadfully,  her  limbs  pained  her,  and  while 
the  face  was  burning  as  with  feveri  it 


possible  to  get  warm.  She  at  last  asked  a  servant 
timidly  for  the  office  of  Dr.  Calomel. 

"  Just  round  the  corner.  Miss.  Here,  I  '11  show 
you,"  he  answered  politely,  and  running  to  the  cor- 
ner, pointed  out  the  old  tarnished  sign  of  the  eminent 
practitionCT. 

Mary  Bovght  the  place  designated,  entered  a  wide 
hall,  and  knowing  nothing  about  bells,  walked  in  and 
knocked  gently  at  the  first  door.  The  knock  was 
responded  to  by  a  thin  old  man,  of  very  sombre  ap- 
pearance; who,  with  broom  and  brush  in  hand, 
seemed  fresh  from  cleaning  the  rooms. 

"  Come  in  quick,  young  female,  yon  're  too  early 
for  consultin',  but  the  doctor  will  be  about  directly. 
Come  straight  along,  you're  lettin'  in  considerable 
atmosphere." 

Thus  strangely  addressed,  Mary  was  ushered 
into  a  large  room,  well-fumished  and  adorned  with 
hideous  pictures  of  various  diseased  heads,  arms,  legs, 
etc.,  that  made  one  shudder.  Cases  of  books,  bones 
and  preparations  stood  against  the  walls,  while  upon 
a  rosewood  table,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  were 
piledbooks  and  prints,  ail  treating  of  the  same  dis- 
agreeable topics.  Through  an  open  door  she  saw 
another  room,  got  up  in  tlw  same  style,  and  beyond 
this  yet  another^  and  in  all  three,  the  polished  grates 
roared  with  bright  coal  fires. 

Mary  sat  and  waited  nearly  two  hours,  while  the 
stately  servant  went  on  silently  dusting  and  sweep- 
ing, answering  the  bell  every  few  minutes,  but  never 
say  ing  a  word  to  the  little  visitor.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  others  came  in  and  sat  by  her.  Pale,  wretch- 
ed, distressed-looking  women— some  with  babes 
afflicted  with  sad  diseases;  while  men  limped  in, 
almost  groaning  with  pain.  Young  gentlemen,  hand- 
somely dressed,  sauntered  in,  and  throwing  off 
cloaks  and  coats,  sat  down  to  books  in  the  adjoining 
room.  They  carried  on  conversation  in  a  low  tone, 
broken  by  occasional  laughs  that  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  half-sui^ressed  complainings  of  the  group 
around  her.  The  doctor  at  last  came  hurriedly  in. 
He  was  a  small,  spare  man,  with  a  gray  head,  and 
wrinkled,  cross  face,  that,  guarded  by  a  pair  of  cold 
blue  eyes,  looked  as  unfeeling  as  the  man  really 
was.  He  passed  from  patient  to  patient— scolding 
this  one,  abusing  that,  and  treating  all  as  if  they  were 
dogs .  Having  run  through  his  catalogue  of  poverty- 
stricken  specimens  of  humanity,  he  turned  abruptly 
to  Mary,  and  asked — 

"  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"I  wish  to  see  Dudley  Fletcher,  sir,"  was  the 
frightened  reply. 

The  doctor  eyed  the  little  visitor  with  a  cold,  half- 
suppressed  sneer  for  a  second ;  and  then,  making  no 
reply,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  left  the  house— hav- 
ing thus  humanely  disposed  oi  his  charity  patients. 
As  his  buggy  rattled  away,  the  grim  janitor  told 
Mary  that  Dudley  Fletcher  was  seldom  about  the  of- 
fice now-a-days— he  might  be  in  before  dinner,  but 
it  was  very  doubtful.  If  she  would  leave  a  note,  he 
would  see  that  Mr.  Fletcher  received  it.  Mary  was 
disposed  to  wait ;  but  her  presence  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  students  in  the  adjoining  room,  and 
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she  noticed  they  whispered  together  and  stared  at 
her — BO  writiog  hastily  a  note,  telling  Dudley  of  her 
arrival  and  where  she  could  be  found,  she  sealed  and 
directed  it,  then  with  a  heavy  heart  returned  to  the 
hotel. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  deserted  vid  heart- 
sickened  girl  proposed  doing  when  Dudley  did  see 
her.  She  had  no  definite  idea,  no  realization  of 
aught  save  fevered  suffering ;  but,  if  she  could  only 
see  him  once  more,  hear  his  voice,  feel  his  arm  about 
her  aching  form,  it  seemed  as  if  all  would  be  well 
again.  But  time  stole  slowly  on,  and  no  Dudley 
came :  she  started  at  the  approach  of  strangers,  ex- 
pecting the  familiar  face  of  her  betrayer.  She  es- 
caped the  impertinent  stare  of  servants  by  going  to 
the  window,  and  looking  down  the  thronged  streets 
until  her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears.  The  noise  of 
life  around  fell  without  a  meaning  upon  her  ear — 
it  seemed  a  continual  roar  like  a  senseless  rush  of 
waters.  She  still  stood  by  the  window  as  evening 
came,  and  the  shades  of  night  fell  upon  the  street, 
and  saw  the  crowd  thin,  and  the  lights  twinkle  from 
post  and  store— «till  no  Dudley  came.  The  servants 
treated  her  so  rudely,  that,  at  last,  she  was  forced  to 
go ;  and  fearing  he  might  come  yet  and  not  find  her, 
for  more  than  an  hour  she  lingered  upon  the  street, 
in  front  of  the  wide  flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the 
hotel. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  Mary  still  hung  about 
the  steps,  when  a  man  handsomely  dressed  came 
down  them— passed,  looking  at  her  as  the  lamp-light 
fell  upon  her  pale  face,  then  turned  and  a^ked  in  a 
low  lone  if  she  wished  to  see  any  one.  Thinking 
the  questioner  might  be  from  Dudley,  she  answered 
quickly — 

"  Yes— I  want  to  see  Dudley  Fletcher." 

<*  Ah!  yes,  yes,  you  will  scarcely  find  him  here." 

"  Where  can  I  find  him,  sir?" 

"  That  is  easier  asked  than  answered,  my  little 
maiden,  unless  you  know  something  before  hand." 

*^1  don't  know— I  came  into  town  to-day.  I 
wish  to  see  him.    Can 't  you  tell  me  where  to  go  ?" 

*'  I  will  go  with  you,  little  one,"  answered  the 
man,  looking  uneasily  at  the  lights  around.  **  Come, 
I  will  take  you  where  you  can  send  for  him— 
come  with  me. "  He  walked  hastily  on,  and  Mary 
followed :  for  some  time  he  continued  a  few  paces 
before  her,  but  turning  down  a  narrow  street  in 
which  there  were  no  gas-lamps,  he  put  her  arm  in 
his,  and  said — 

<*  Now,  my  little  girl,  fell  me  all  about  it.  Where 
did  you  come  from,  and  what  is  it  about  Dudley 
Fletcher?" 

<*  I  came  from  Un-a-ka,  slr--and  I  wish  to  see 
him." 

*<A  little  love-aflkir  now— eh!  You're  his  little 
sweetheart?" 

To  this  Mary  making  no  reply,  her  companion 
withdrew  her  arm,  and  placed  his  own  around  her. 
Frightened  at  this,  she  shrunk  away,  and,  as  he  per- 
sisted, she  suddenly  sunk  to  the  ground,  and  burst 
into  tears.  Had  there  been  sufficient  light,  a  very 
puxsled  expression  might  have  been  seen  upon  the 


fiice  of  the  gentleman  as  he  liffed  her  from  the  pave- 
ment. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "don't  cry.  I'll  not  offend 
you  again— where  shall  I  take  you?" 

"  To  Dudley  Fletcher,"  she  sobbed  out.  "  Ooly 
show  me  his  house,  and  then  leave  me. " 

"  Why,  yes— he  lives  with  his  Aunt,  BCrs.  Hays  ; 
but  I  HI  take  you  there,  so  do  not  cry." 

They  moved  on  in  silelice,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
were  in  front  of  the  marble  mansion,  blazing  wiih  • 
light. 

"Here,"  said  her  companion,  "is  the  hoax. 
Mrs  Col.  Hays  gives  a  party  tonight.  Go  up  thoie 
steps,  ring  the  bell,  and  ask  for  Mr.  Fletcher.  I 
cannot  accompany  yon  farther." 

Scarcely  stopping  to  thank  her  conductor,  Msry 
staggered  up  the  marble  steps,  while  he  turned  has- 
tily away,  as  if  shunning  a  denouement.  She  paused 
at  the  door,  weak,  frightened  and  dbubting,  when  a 
carriage  stopped,  and  from  it  a  party  ran  up  the  steps. 
Mary  shrank  from  sight  behind  a  pillar  as  ibey 
came.  A  gentleman  rang  the  bell,  and  bad  scarcely 
touched  the  silver  knob  before  the  doior  swung  noise- 
lessly open  and  the  party  entered.  Not  daring  to 
follow  their  example  she  still  hesitated.  From  the 
door  by  which  she  stood  ran  a  narrow  porch  of  or- 
namented iron-work,  and  along  this  she  stole  to 
where  the  high  window  came  to  the  floor  and  looked 
in.  For  a  second  she  was  dazzled.  The  magnifi- 
cent rooms  blazed  with  light  from  cut-glass  chande- 
liers, the  soft  light  fell  upon  delicate  furniture  of  the 
most  costly  kind— upon  pictures  rare  and  beaulifal— 
upon  sofl  carpets  over  which  fairy  forms  moved  so 
exquisitely,  while  strains  of  delicious  mnsic  came 
up  from  some  distant  room,  that  to  the  unexperieneed 
aye  of  Mary  all  seemed  a  fairy  scene— a  creation  <d 
the  imagination. 

As  the  poor  girl  stood  shivering  in  the  cold,  the 
snow  began  to  fall,  and  shrinking  closer  to  the  warmth 
she  could  not  feel,  the  whole  scene  preeented  a 
realization  of  Barry  Cornwall's  exquisite  poem  of 
"Without  and  Within."  With  only  that  diamond- 
pane  between— a  world  wide  contrast  had  exuttenoe. 
Upon  one  side  was  a  piece  of  God's  exquisile  work- 
manship, shivering,  suffering,  half-crazed,  tramj^ed 
upon  and  outcast— while  upon  the  other,  wanton 
luxury  rolled  in  sin.  Ah !  who  comes  here,  pacing 
so  proudly,  while  bright  eyes  turn  admiringly — ^what 
exceeding  loveliness  is  led  by  the  arm.  The  blood 
rushes  to  the  pale  face,  the  little  heart  throbs  alood, 
she  presses  closer  to  the  pane,  for  it  is  him— it  is 
Dudley.  She  of  the  bright  complexion,  laige,  sofl 
eyes  and  mass  of  ringlets,  is  seated  near  that  fated 
window,  and  he  bends  over  her.  She  hears  him 
speak— no,  his  low  voice  cannot  come  through  the 
heavy  pane,  but  she  knows  too  well— ah !  too  well— 
the  persuasive  words  that  are  falling  from  his  lips, 
for  she  has  learned  to  read  his  looks— the  lessons 
have  been  burned  into  her  heart. 

The  lights  shine  on.  To  strains  of  witching  music 
forms  pass  to  and  fro  in  the  mazes  of  the  dance— jest 
and  song,  laughter  and  wine,  flash  and  ring  out  for 
unheeded  hours  and  hourv— but  she  is  gone.    The 
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pale  wretch  that  presaed  shivering  against  the  win* 
dow  pane  is  gone.  Down  the  dark  thoroughiiare, 
with  the  cold  snow  beating  in  her  ftoe,  maddened, 
sobbing,  sick  to  death,  she  flies.  Oh!  where? 
What  demon  leads  her  on?  Why  down  that  silent, 
deserted  atreet  ?  On,  on,  past  quiet  homes  where 
the  night-lamp  yet  gleams  on  peace  and  happiness-* 
past  shops  where  low  drunkenness  revels  in  late 
hoors^-oa  she  unheeded  flies.  And  now  she  stum- 
bles over  loose  stones,  and  the  air  blows  keener. 
Down  the  steep  bank  she  reels— poor  little  Mary — 
she  pauses  for  a  moment.  A  mighty  river,  shrouded 
m  darkness,  sweeps  on  before  her.  Boats,  tied  to 
the  bank,  rub  against  eaoh  other,  making  a  moaning 
noise,  while  the  waves  flap  under  their  bows— this  is 
all  she  bears>  for  the  great  stream  sweeps  on  in 
silence.  From  the  opposite  shore  a  furnace  glares, 
that  glittering  out  red,  sends  a  long  line  over  the 
waves  and  lights  her  way  to  death.  She  steps  along 
the  plank  to  the  deck  of  a  boat — pver  that  to  the  very 
edge — and  then  disappears.  Disappears  in  the  dark 
flood  silently  as  the  snow-flakes.  The  mighty  river 
moves  on  like  fate  to  eternity.  Into  its  deep  bosom 
it  took  what  God  had  made  and  man  cast  out.  For 
many  hours  after  the  music  still  sounded  in  the 
marble  palace,  and  dancers  gracefully  answered  the 
strains,  for  the  silent  street  had  no  tale— the  great 
river  no  revelation  for  the  heartless  throng. 

A  party  of  medical  students  were  lounging  round 
a  billiard-tahte  in  a  celebrated  restaurant,  the  even- 
ing uRer  the  event  just  narrated.  They  were  smok- 
ing, drinking,  laughing,  and  at  intervals  knocking 
idly  the  ivory  balU  over  the  table.  Their  light 
sackn,  or  black  velvet  coats,  with  &ncy  caps,  vari- 
ously fashioned  and  tasseled,  showed  them  to  be 
youths  whose  iathers  could  pay  for  something  beside 
the  improvement  of  their  brains. 

"  Wm  you  be  at  class  to-night,  Tom  ?"  asked  one, 
of  hia  comrade,  as  he  rattled  down  his  empty  glass. 

"  To  be  sure,  I  do  n't  intend  to  miss  a  muscle  of 
Crosstree.  We  had  too  much  trouble  in  getting  the 
infema]  rascal. 

"  We  had  that,  and  Cross,  is  a  beauty,  besides 
having  been  hung." 

"I  want  to  see  him  carefully  dissected,"  said  a 
handsome,  light-haired  youth,  joining  the  group. 

"Why,  Ned,  do  you  expect  ever  to  undergo  the 
innocent  operation  of  being  hung  ?" 

^  Can't  say.  No  telling  what  a  fellow  may  come 
to  in  such  a  crowd  sis  this.  If  Strong  ever  sings  an- 
other sentimental  song  in  my  presence  I  '11  murder 
him— now  mind." 

'^  Crosstree  is  a  magnificent  subject.  I  was  look- 
ing at  him  to-day — old  S.  says  he  never  saw  a 
finer." 

"  Class  B  has  a  finer,  they  say— a  girl.  They  gave 
two  hundred  for  her." 

"They  wont  be  outdone.  But  I  believe  in  the 
rope  yet.  Come,  fellows— it's  getting  late— let's 
be  ofi-." 

"Where's  Dudley?" 

"Drunk  as  usual." 

"  Come,  old  boy,"  said  the  first  speaker,  approach- 


ing our  hero,  who,  stretched  upon  a  sofa,  wbs 
looking  in  the  fire  with  a  drunken  stare.  Come, 
we  '11  be  too  late." 

Dudley  mechanically  started  to  his  feet,  drank  a 
quantity  of  brandy,  and  rushing  forward,  was  caught 
by  two  of  his  brother  students,  and  the  whole  party 
leA  the  house  together^  laughing,  chatting,  whistling 
and  singing,  they  wended  their  way  toward  the 
medical  college.  Dudley  Fletcher,  as  his  comrades 
afterward  remarked,  was  unusually  silent  and  even 
morose.  Arriving  at  the  college,  the  party  mounted 
long  flights  of  daric  stairs  ending  in  a  door,  that  one 
of  them  unlocked  and  threw  open,  and  all  entered  the 
diBsecting-room.  The  janitor  had  left  a  bright  coal- 
fire  sputtering  in  the  stove,  and  save  this  no  other 
light  fell  upon  the  ghastly  gloom.  The  large,  square 
windows  were  open,  as  gusts  of  wind  making  the 
fire  roar  indicated,  but  in  spite  of  this  s  dreadful, 
sickening  odor  of  decay  filled  the  room.  Several 
lamps  were  lighted,  and  then  the  frightful  reality  be- 
came apparent. 

Upon  either  side  of  a  laige  room  were  placed  nar- 
row tables,  on  each  of  which  lay  a  specimen  of  the 
desecrated  dead ;  over  the  floor  were  scattered  limbs 
strangely  mutilated,  bones  with  particles  of  flesh  yet 
hanging  to  them,  snow-white  skeletons  and  grinning 
skulls.  Upon  the  table  nearer  the  fire  was  the  body 
of  a  man  lately  hung.  The  frame  was  heavy  and 
muscular,  but  the  head  presented  the  most  awful 
sight  the  heart  of  man  ever  shuddered  over.  It  was 
one  swollen  mass  of  purple  blood,  while  around  the 
neck  lay  a  red  line  where  the  cruel  cord  had  sunk  in 
and  disappeared  from  the  force  oi  the  struggling 
weight.  He  had  been  found  guilty  of  a  fiendish 
murder,  yet  no  heart  could  look  on  this  and  not  shud- 
der at  the  punishment.  Why  do  the  students  leave 
this  table  and  crowd  around  the  next?  Why  hold 
up  their  lights  and  gaze  in  breathless  awe  ?  Do  youth 
and  innocence  carry  admiration  and  respect  with 
them  to  the  charnel-house  ?  They  whisper  as  they 
gaze  upon  the  gentle  form,  so  beautiful  and  still,  that 
with  wild  hair  disheveled  seems  to  sleep  upon  the 
rude  couch  of  death.  Where  is  Dudley— why  does 
he  not  gaze  and  whisper  too?  Upon  entering  the 
room  he  threw  himself  upon  a  low  seat  behind  the 
stove,  and  falling  from  that  to  the  fioor,  sleeps 
soundly  in  his  drunkenness. 

Star-eyed  Science  walks  unmoved  among  the 
dead.  The  students  are  busy  about  the  table  of  the 
murderer.  Nothing  is  heard  save  the  voice  of  the 
instructor,  or  noise  of  his  instruments  as  he  lays  bare 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  life.    Dudley  sleeps  on. 

The  iire  bums  down — the  candles,  flickering  in  the 
wind,  are  dim— the  lesson  is  over.  Putting  out  their 
lights,  the  students  gather  their  coats  and  cloaks 
about  them  and  leave.  The  last  one  is  gone.  The 
janitor,  casting  a  hasty  look  at  the  flre,  goes  with 
them.  The  great  bolt  is  shot  into  its  place — ^the  door 
is  locked,  and  Dudley,  forgotton  and  alone,  sleeps  on ! 

Hour  after  hour  steals  by.  The  fire,  dimmer  and 
dimmer,  at  \e\igrh  goes  out,  and  darkness  fills  the 
room.  The  storm,  with  its  sky  of  heavy  olouds, 
sweeps  away,  and  now  the  full  moon  comes  up  in 
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silTery  brightneas.  Cold,  clear  and  cheerieas  the 
flood  of  light  poured  in  at  the  open  windows,  lighting 
up  like  the  ghost  of  day  that  chamber  of  death. 
Chilled  through  and  throi:^,  Dudley  awakes. 

For  a  moment  he  gased  in  startled  wonder  at  the 
strange  scene  around  him.  Then  a  dim  reooUeetion 
of  the  night  stole  over  his  now  sobered  brain,  and 
seising  his  cap  he  strode  toward  the  door*<^o  find  it 
locked !  In  vain  he  pulled  and  knocked,  the  echoes 
that  rung  through  the  silent  room  were  his  only  an^ 
swers.  The  stout  door  resisted  all  attempts  to  break 
it  open.  Foiled  and  disheartened  he  returned  to  the 
stove.  Dudley  shook  with  the  cold  that  had  numbed 
his  limbs  while  sleeping,  and  now  seemed  to  be 
penetrating  to  his  very  heart.  Stooping,  he  raked 
among  the  ashes  and  found  one  live  coat  Taking 
this  gently  up  he  made  many  efforts  to  kindle  it  to  a 
blaze,  but  this  last  spark  died  out  in  the  midst  of  his 
exertions.  Nothing  daunted,  he  looked  to  find  some 
covering  to  shield  him-— nothing  could  be  seen  save 
the  sheets  thrown  carelessly  over  the  dead.  These 
he  proceeded  to  gather.  Pulling  the  foul  covering 
from  form  after  form,  leaving  exposed  the  emaciated 
reomaats  of  consumption,  the  half-destroyed  remains 
of  quick  disease,  without  a  shuddei^why  starto  he 
at  this  over  which  the  moonlight  falls  so  bri^itly — 
why  gasp  for  breath  and  stare  so  wildly? 

This  cannot  be— this  is  a  hideous  dream.  He 
strikes  his  forehead,  wrings  his  hands,  staggpere  for^ 
ward.  No,  no,  he  cannot  look  again.  A  chill  horror 
curdles  about  his  heart  and  he  reels  toward  the  door. 
He  had  one  look— but  one— yet  that  is  frocen 
into  his  very  soul.  How  long  in  dreadful  agony  he 
stood  gazing  down  the  hall,  peopled  with  the  dead. 
He  dared  not  turn  to  where  she  hiy— the  poor  little 
timid  girl— she  who  so  confidingly  had  trusted  him, 
and  now  rested  among  thieves,  murderers,  and  cast- 
out  poverty — claimed  by  Decay  alone.  He  dared 
not  look  again — over  her  innocent  form  stood  fearftal 
Retribution— silent  as  the  grave— terrible  as  Death. 
His  eyes  wandered  from  table  to  table,  one  by  one. 


slower  and  slower,  until  they  rested  upon  that  )ci^ 
grinning  monument  of  consumption,  upon  wkich  tk 
moonlight  fell,  silvering  the  hard  and  boay  pojait, 
that  seemed  like  a  skaletoa  coveted  wiih  yellov 
parchment. 

Oh !  how  be  longed  fin*  liberty  and  life— for  some 
power  to  lift  the  awM  ponUiment  from  his  sool.  A 
conftised  thought  of  escape  crept  in— of  tbedartvell 
running  the  length  of  the  house  down  to  vaults  vliere 
the  reftise  flesh  was  cast.  How  deep  and darfciote 
mind  it  seemed— deeper  and  deeper,  miles  and  miles 
into  the  earth.  The  hall  seems  to  leogtheo  om* 
how  huge  it  is?  Again  he  tarns  to  the  body  (k 
oonsumptton  owns— he  tries  to  look  from  that  to  her 
—in  vain.  His  eyes  are  fixed,  they  ^ee  nofartkr. 
Did  that  hand  move?— it  seemed  to  mo?e.  It  did- 
the  body  turns— it  raises  and  points  its  loog,  lismT 
arm  at  hei^-and  shakes  its  horribly  mutilated  Itead 
Another  and  another— and  all  raise  slowly  up  asd 
point  at  her.  And  now  they  speak— what  eoofiueii 
blasphemy— what  groans  and  cries!  Hark!  thtt 
well-known,  once-loved  voice,  hear  it— hear  iisgeotle 
tones  and  die— 

"Oh!  Dudley,  come  to  me." 

He  sees  no  more,  he  heara  no  more-gaspiof  be 
falls,  striking  heavily  against  the  oak  door. 

Early  next  morning  the  janitor  foond  him  lying 
senseless  where  he  had  &llen.  He  was  carried  (o 
his  room,  and  all  that  medical  science  could  do  ve 
done.  Slowly  he  returned  to  sense,  bi«  not  heaitiL 
The  cold  had  perfected  its  work— his  liaiba  vere 
without  life,  and  after  many  days  he  was  carried 
back  to  his  father's  house  helpless  as  a  child.  So  he 
yet  remains,  humble,  sad  and  repentant. 

In  the  little  church-yard,  not  far  from  his  home, 
is  a  green  mound,  where  the  soft  falliBg  »ov  of 
winter  and  the  wild  birds  of  spring  see  no  Dame-flo 
marble  tomb,  but  where  the  long  grass  whispers  in 
the  summer  winds,  Dudley  Fletcher  may  be  {»■ 
quently  seen  reading  or  musing  silently,  hariog  ben 
carried  there,  his  only  haunt  from  home. 


THE    DEAD    AT    THERMOPYL^. 

FBX)M  THE  GREEK  OF  SIMONIDES. 

BT  BIVET  WILLIAM  HXaBXET. 


BaioKT  was  their  fortone  and  sablioe  their  doom, 
Who  perished  at  ThermopylcB— their  tomb 
An  altar  of  their  aona— their  dirge,  renown. 

/ 

Their  epitaph  not  nut  shall  e'er  efface, 
Nor  Time,  who  changes  all  things  else,  debase. 
Nor  later  agea  insolent  disown. 


Their  tomb  eontaias,  enshrined  beside  the  dead, 
A  mightier  inmate,  her  for  whom  they  bled, 
Glory— their  eonntry's  nnforgotten  fame. 

Witneas  the  royal  Spartan,  who  in  death 
Did  win  high  Valor'a,  more  than  Pythian,  wreath, 
A  erown  immortal,  an  unfading  name. 


THE    OPIUM    EATER'S    DREAM: 

OR    THE    MODERN    FORTUNATUS. 

FBOX  THB  OraMAIC  OF  OZOBOB  DOBIITO. 


I  passbd  some  time,  a  few  monthB  ago,  in  the 
seven-hilled  city  of  the  Boaphorus— in  beautiful,  but 
muddy  Cooataotioople.  I  had  aeea  and  admiiied 
every  thiogf  that  was  to  be  seen  and  adoured,  as'  far 
as  the  Turks  allow  to  a  Christian  dog.  Oilen  had,  I 
stood  at  the  portal  of  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
gazed  with  longing  sighs  upoa  the  imperial  seraglio 
just  opposite,  in  the  Tain  hope  that  some  veiled 
beauty  would  appear  at  one  of  the  balconies,  observe 
me,  and  then  raise  her  veil,  that  I  might  at  home,  in 
my  native  plaoe—Grelnhaos^-describe  a  Turkish  Sul- 
lana ;  for  my  susceptible  heart  had  been  trained  in 
every  way,  by  repeated  jonmeys  to  large  towns  and 
capitals.  On^  evening,  however,  I  remarked  that 
several  black  slaves  eyed  me  attentively  and  S9f- 
piciously :  I  imagined  also  something  threateningand 
dangerous  in  their  gestures;  and  as,  at  the  same 
time,  several  shots  were  heard  ixom  the  interior  of 
the  seraglio— which  seemed  to  intimate  that  cqatal 
punishment  was  being  inflicted  npon  criminals,  whose 
crimes  were,  perhaps,  nothing  worse  «thaii  a  few 
longing  sighs,  waAed  to  the  imprisoned  iair  ones--^ 
panic  seised  me,  which  drove  me  frovx  the  spot  in 
tempestuous  haste,  whilst  I  invavdly  swore  a  solemn 
oath  never  again  to  venture  within  a  hundred  yards 
01'  the  8ultan*s  palace. 

Be  it  known  to  the  world  that  I  am  the  traveling 
agent  for  the  house  of  Messnu  Steinlein  &  Bon, 
wiae-merchants  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  I  my- 
self am  called  Grabriel.Mostert,  bom  in  the  town 
which,  on  account  of  the  old  legend,  I  call  the  Bar- 
barossa  town ;  and  which  deserves  quite  as  wide  a 
repatatioQ  as  the  town  of  Pisa,  in  Italy,  for  it  con- 
tains just  such  a  leaning  tower.  My  countenance  is 
round  and  ruddy,  my  eyes  are  lively  and  intellectual, 
my  form  powerful  and  muscular— five-feet-three.  I 
iffl  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  speculation.  I  am  deter- 
mioed  to  establish  a  famous  hou8e--aot  what  they 
call  &mous  in  Frankfort,  Leipaig,  or  Hamburg  no, 
1  will  establish  the  firm  only  for  my  -Barbarosaa 
town,  and  my  liule  Kate,  whose  fiither  gives  her  to 
me  only  upon  condition  that  I  settle  down  respecta- 
bly in  Gelnhaus,  as  a  dealer  in  dry  goods,  in  Vrap  de 
Zepkirtj  in  Cripe  da  Chins,  and  in  veritable  eauda 
Cologne.  On  this  account,  I  persuaded  my  honsnd 
principals  to  a  Constantinople  speculation,  which  of- 
fered a  fair  profit.  I  had,  in  fact,  read  in  the  best 
papers  of  the  day,  that  the  present  sultan  was  busy 
a  placing  every  thing  upon  a  European  footing. 
There  can  be  no  European  footing  without  a  Eu- 
ropean head;  a&d  what  is  a  European  head  without 
(he  in^araticn  of  Champagne,  Buignndy,  and  Johan- 
Qiflbuig?  My  principals  sgreed  to  every  thing:  I 
•tiled  from  Trieste  with  casks  and  bottles,  anchored 


in  the  fiosphorus,  and  the  next  day  was  employed  in 
preparations  to  attract  the  worshipers  of  Islam  to 
my  European  inspiration. 

The  thing  sacceeded ;  my  wines  disappeared  with 
charming  celerity.  Even  the  Mufti  honored  me 
with  a  visit,  and  assured  me — ^while  he  tried  my 
costly  Johannisburg,  of  1822,  with  the  smack  of  a 
connoisseui^-^hat  his  friend,  the  Abbot  of  Fulda,  had 
done  well  to  exalt  this  wine  to  his  dosel—it  did  in* 
deed  deserve  to  be  drank  in  solitude,  when  not  ft 
breath,  not  a  word  eould  disturb  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  liquid  gold.  He  tried  a  couple  of  bottles,  and 
the  European  inspiration  began  then  to  beam  so  bril- 
liantly from  his  eyes,  that  I  verily  believe,  had  aay 
cunning  missionary  been  at  hand,  he  would  have 
embraced  Christianity. 

My  afikirs  then  were  prosperous,  and  yet  not  so; 
for  although  the  wines  had  found  purchasers,  the 
money  for  thein  was  not  forthcoming.  From  time 
to  time  1  paid  a  visit  to  my  Turkish  debtors.  I 
was  kindly  received  with  pipes  and  cofiee,  but  of 
my  money-HM>t  a  word.  I  took  care  never  rudely 
to  remind  them  of  it,  having  been  assured  by  some 
Aniienian  friends  that  the  Moblems  could  bear  no 
dunning,  and  that  unple^mnt  hintd  were  oAen  re* 
warded  ^th  a  most  unpleasant  bastinado,  i  was 
sure  of  my  money  in  the  end,  for  I  had  already 
heard  that  it  was  the  custom  of  all  distinguished 
Turks  to  pay  ofi*  all  their  debts  on  a  certain  day  of 
the  year,  just  before  the  Bamazan.  The  Ramazan 
was  not  very  distant,  and  until  then  I  had  to  wait 
with  patienee.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  for  a  fiery 
young  merchant,  whose  fancy  revels  in  interest  and 
commission,  to  have  to  parade  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  in  useless,  idle  patience. 

Thus,  one  beautiful  afternoon,  I  sauntered  toward 
Bigukdirs,;the  sununer  residence  of  the  European 
ambassadors.  Here  their  many  beautiful  daughters 
dwelt,  but  now  my  heart  was  filled  with  thoughts 
of  Kate,  and  the  future  establishment  for  the  sale  of 
&ncy  articles  and  eaiu  de  Cologne.  Nevertheless, 
I  trembled  with  excitement ;  for  my  eye  rested  upon 
the  dome  o>f  St.  Sophia,  and  involuntarily  the  oft- 
recalled  wish  stirred  in  my  soul — "  Wert  thou  only, 
O  dearly  loved  Gabriel  Mostert,  as  prosperous  a 
house  as  this  venerable  church,  which  receives,  ac- 
cording to  well-aocredited  testimony,  an  income  of 
ten  thousand  guilders  daily.'' 

Ten  thousand  guilders  \  What  a  sublime  thought  I 
Shakspeare,  Schiller,  and  Goethe  had  had  great 
thoughts,  and  Bethman  and  Rothschild  have  carried 
the  poesy  of  trade  to  a  wonderful  extent— but  this 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia— I  must  control  myself— I 
must  dip  the  wings  of  my  speculative  fancy,  or  it 
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will  carry  me  too  far — ^to  Grolconda  or  Potosl.  Re- 
turn to  thy  home,  to  the  old  town,  where  bloomed 
for  Barbaroiisa  the  fair  Gela,  and  where  blooms  now 
the  burgomaster's  daughter,  thy  violet,  and  beside 
her,  a  shop  stocked  with  .all  fancy  articles,  and  with 
the  delicious  perfume  oiKarl  Maria  FarinaofColn. 

With  such  reflections  I  was  obliged  to  moderate 
my  lively  imagination  while  I  approached  Bujuk- 
dire,  when  I  was  awakened  from  my  dreams  of 
home,  and  brought  back  to  reality  upon  the  Bospho- 
rua  by  a  hearty  slap  upon  my  shoulder. 

<*  Salatn,  aieUrum  /"  I  cried ;  and  wardmg  off  the 
Turkish  greeting,  I  sprang  aside.  I  was  too  well 
aeqnainted  with  the  prooft  of  esteem  with  which  the 
Turks  honor  us  poor  Christians,  when  they  find  us 
in  their  way,  not  to  immediately  suppose  that  the 
slave  of  some  noble  Turk  had  chosen  this  means  of 
informing  me  of  his  master's  presence.  A  loud 
laugh  in  my  ears  corrected  this  false  idea.  As  I 
turned  round,  I  saw  my  two  worthy  friends,  Myn- 
heer Jan  von  Delpt — the  Dutch  Ambassador's  cook, 
aud  Monsieur  Fleury  —  the  French  Ambassador's 
butler.  We  were  right  good  friends,  and  had  passed 
many  a  jovial  evening  together.  They  came  now 
just  at  the  right  time ;  they  would  serve  to  divert 
me,  and  we  could  enjoy  a  social  hour,  for  this  even- 
ing they  were,  as  they  assured  me,  free;  their 
masters  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Reis- 
Effendi. 

"  Gome,"  I  said,  as  I  seized  both  by  the  arm,  and 
stopped  them,  "we'll  contrive  quite  a  charming 
supper  together.  In  wine  you  shall  have  free 
choice.  You,  Van  Delpt,  like  something  heavy — 
Port  wine,  or  genuine  Madeira.  It  shall  not  be 
wanting,  and  we  will  drink  to  the  health  of  your 
Margery  von  Minderhout,  in  Amsterdam.  You,  M. 
Fleury,  shall  have  Champagne  from  Sillery,  and 
vive  Demoiselle  Manon  Larochiere,  rue  Montmartre. 
I  stand  by  the  true  German.  O,  ye  honored  grapes 
of  Rudesheim,  with  what  shall  I  compare  you,  if  not 
with  little  Kate  of  Castle  street,  Barbarossa  town ; 
your  sweet  flower,  with  the  flower  of  her  beauty — 
your  animatuig  fire,  with  the  fire  that  gleams  in  her 
eyes.  Come,  friends,  let  us  bring  down  the  high 
ideal  to  actual  life.  The  trio  of  our  loves  shall  sound 
in  Madeira,  Champagne,  and  Rudesheim;  and  in- 
spired fancy  shall  present  to  our  raptured  gaze  the 
gracious  forms  of  our  beloved  ones." 

I  had,  I  thought,  outshone  myself  in  the  pootry  of 
this  invitation.  I  wished  to  touch  and  win  them — 
but  my  friends  seemed  neither  touched  by  my  re- 
semblance of  their  loved  ones,  nor  won  by  the  pic- 
ture of  the  costly  wines  that  awaited  them  at  my 
lodgings.  They  looked  thoughtfully  at  each  other, 
shook  their  heads,  and  withstood  all  my  attempts  to 
lead  them  back  to  the  city.  Then  Van  Delpt  shook 
himself  loose  from  me,  and  taking  me  by  the  shoul- 
ders, turned  me  round  as  the  wind  would  a  weather- 
cock, and  said,  pointing  to  a  little  wooden  house, 
upon  the  top  of  which  floated  a  red  silk  flag^- 

*'  Do  you  see  that  booth,  and  do  you  know  what 
you  can  obtain  there  for  a  mere  nothing?" 

I  answered  in  the  negative. 


**  Then  I  will  take  the  cover  oflTthe  dish  for  yon.' 
continued  the  cook ;  "  you  shall  learn  how  we  cc 
enjoy  Mahomet's  seventh  heaven  here  on  eartb. 
Yes,  Mynheer,  there,  in  that  unpretending  booik 
the  bliss  of  earth  and  heaven  can  be  enjoyed  bt  s 
few  paras." 

I  was  perplexed.  Van  Delpt  was  usually  a  quia 
matter-of-fact  person.  He  did  not  seem  to  ban 
taken  more  than  his  usual  allowance  of  Grenivee,  tbe 
old  Dutch  phlegm  }Ad  not  vanished  in  the  least  from 
his  features,  only  there  was  to  be  seen  there  an  is- 
spired  expression,  not  before  observable,  which 
beamed  forth  very  brilliantly  as  he  looked  at  the  lit- 
tle red  house. 

"Yes,  monsieur,'^  chimed  in  the  Frenchmaa. 
"you  will  not  take  it  ill  of  us  if  we  refuse  your  iim- 
tation.  With  you  we  should  only  intoxicaie  oar- 
selves,  there  we  shall  be  entranced !  It  is  a  de- 
light which  we  have  enjoyed  once  a  year  siaoe  ve 
arrived  in  Stamboul.  To-day,  the  Reis-KflTeodi  hB5 
procured  us  this  opportunity— who  knows  when  h 
will  come  again  ?  Colne  with  us,  M.  Mostert ,  sod  ia- 
hale  rapture,  bliss,  enchantment.  Yes,  M.  Mostert,  lo 
champagne  can  procure  for  us  that  bliss  to  whicli  I 
now  invite  you.  I  am  a  butler,  and  you  know  how 
much  what  I  say  must  mean.  I  surely  know  all  tbe 
joys  which  the  grapes  of  Constantinoi^e,  Canary,  or 
Vesuvius  can  yield.  But  what  are  they  to  the  rap- 
ture that  awaits  us?  Does  empire  please  you— « 
kingdom  is  yours  the  instant  you  think  of  it.  Would 
you  be  Grand  Vizier,  Kapudin  Pacha,  or  miaister 
plenipotentiary — in  a  flash  it  is  as  yon  wish.  Come 
with  us,  and  you  will  thank  your  friends,  the  fat 
cook  and  the  lean  butler,  for  procuring  for  ycm  an 
unknown,  bat  incomparable  delight.  I  have  deter- 
mined to-day  to  be  Henry  the  Fourth,  bat  only  un- 
til the  moment  when  the  rascal  Ravaillac  murders 
theCEcelient  monareh;  then  I  change  mys^iatc 
the  Count  St.  Germain,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was 
three  hundred  years  old  when  he  visited  tbe  royal 
court  of  Versailles,  and  probably  is  still  living  some- 
where) under  a  feigned  name,  in  tbe  fullness  of  yoitfli 
and  strength.  Vtvs,  Henri  Quatre,"  cried  M 
Fleury,  while  my  brain  whirled,  and  I  allowed 
myaelf  to  be  drawn  toward  the  house  with  the  red  fbg. 

1  knew  Fleury,  and  could  rely  upon  what  he  said. 
I  might  be  a  king,  a  sultan,  or  a  Rothschild.  There 
I  paused — ^it  was  a  grand  idea-— a  poetical  excitement 
made  my  heart  beat  faster  in  my  breast.  But  pro- 
saically enough  eame  tbe  change  of  faith  between 
me  and  my  wishes. 

"No,"  I  said,  **I  must  always  renaaln  a  good 
Christian,  according  to  the  Augsburg'  confeasioo ;  a 
diftrent  happiness  awaits  me  in  the  little  red  howe 
—money,  plenty  of  money,  and  little  Kate,  in  Geln- 


**Yott  are,  and  always  will  be  an  eothouast, 
Fleury,"  replied  Van  Delpt  to  the  Frenchman's  invi> 
tation.  *'  Yon  are,  in  spite  of  your  employment  for 
so  many  years  in  the  diplomatic  lin^  a  true  French- 
man, devoted  to  the  fair.  For  ny  part  I  hold  a  middle 
course.  I  must  have  something  solid.  I  will  to-day 
be  no  happier  than  my  renowned  coantryiDHi,  Vfii^ 
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Mam  Benkels,  8A«r  he  had  discovered  the  ealtiog  ai 
the  herriiag.  I  aspire  to  the  delight  ooly  of  one  mo- 
meat,  but  that  moment  shall  last — the  great  moment 
in  which  William  Benkels  stood  before  the  first  cask 
of  successfully-salted  herrings.  It  was  in  the  year 
1416.  Imagine  the  man  to  yourselvesi  when  he 
stood  at  last  before  the  completed  work,  over  which 
his  mind  had  brooded  for  so  many  years,  and  which 
brought  such  a  blessing  upon  his  Fatherland.  He 
loresaw  in  this  moment,  a  thousand  inventions  to 
which  this  one  must  give  birth ;  soused  fish,  pickles, 
sardines — every  thing  which  can  gain  immortality 
through  salt.  He  saw,  by  means  of  his'  invention, 
tons  of  gold  pouring  into  the  cofiers  of  his  Father- 
land, and  he  heard  his  name  lauded  by  posterity. 
Yes,  thou  immortal  William  Benkels,  to-day  I  will 
be  thou,  and  enjoy  the  rapture  of  that  moment,  when, 
standing  before  that  cask,  thine  own  greatness  and 
the  happy  future  thou  hadst  prepared  for  thy  country 
was  revealed  to  thee." 

These  representations  were  not  without  their  ef- 
fect. My  curiosity  was  excited.  We  now  stood 
be/boe  the  little  house  with  the  red  flag.  I  saw 
some  Turks  staggering  out,  pale,  hollow-eyed,  and 
trembling  in  every  limb.  *'  Are  those  the  devotees 
of  your  temple  of  bliss?"  said,  I  to  my  companions. 
*^  They  seem  to  me  far  more  like  the  inmates  of  a 
hospital  than  men  who  have  just  succeeded  in  a 
speculation  in  rapture." 

Van  Delpt  pushed  me  in,  and  Fleury  pressed  for- 
ward eagerly.  "  Those  are  stupid  Turks,"  he  said, 
'*  who  w^ish  to  be  always  happy,  and  when  .one  bliss 
ends  they  desire  always  another,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  whole  order  of  nature.  But  forwai'd,  Gabriel 
Mostert !  you  shall  leam  every  thing  within ;  light 
shall  spring  up  for  you  there  like  the  conflagration 
of  Moscow.  Vive  Henri  Quatre,^^  he  shouted,  ^d 
pushed  me  on. 

"  William  Benkels  forever  I"  cried  the  cook,  who 
passed  his  arm  around  me  and  swung  me  into  the 
little  house.  I  stood,  giddy  from  the  sudden  move- 
ment, in  a  large,  darkened  room.  Although  without 
it  waa  perfectly  light,  here  all  illumination  proceeded 
from  a  dimly  bumiog  lamp,  hung  in  the  middle  of 
the  apartment.  Windows  I  could  see  none,  and  a 
strange,  bewildering  perfume  filled  the  room.  My 
friends  bore  me  on,  and  before  I  could  observe  dis- 
tinctly the  objects  which  surrounded  me,  I  felt  my- 
self seated  upon  a  cushion,  and  Van  Delpt  and  Fleury 
took  their  places  beside  me.  I  could  not  collect  my 
ideas,  I  only  saw  a  grinning  Turk,  dressed  in  red, 
who  stepped  forth  from  the  darkness  and  approached 
with  a  silver  plate,  upon  which  were  a  number  of 
little,  reddish-brown  balls,  while  a  crystal  gobfet 
oi  water  stood  in  the  middle  of  it.  My  friends  seized 
the  balls  and  swallowed  several  of  them. 

"  Now  eat,  Gabriel,"  cried  Van  Delpt,  while  his 
left  arm  encircled  me  powerfully.  "Feast  upon 
delight.    It  ie  opium-^ha  manna  of  immortality." 

His  eyes  started  from  his  head— I  seemed  to  gaze 
upon  a  madman.  I  tried  to  extricate  myself  from 
him  but  in  vain.  He  endeavored,  in  the  meanwhile, 
with  his  right  hand  to  slip  some  opium  balls  into  my 


month,  but  I  set  my  teeth  firmly,  and  shook  my 
head. 

"  Bon  appetitt  Mangieurt*^  said  the  Frenchman, 
who  seized  me  upon  the  other  side.  Two  hands 
with  the  horrible  little  balls,  hovered  before  my 
eyes  ready  to  force  me  to  partake.  You  must  eat 
like  US,  you  must  be  blessed  as  we  shall  be.  Vive 
Henri  Quatr^r* 

« I  will  not,"  I  cried  with  horror.  "  If  you  do  n't 
release  me  I  '11  eomplain  of  you  to  your  masters,  and 
foreswear  your  friendship  forever.  What  would  my 
little  Kate  say  were  she  to  leara  that  I  )md  taken 
opium— had  dreamed  like  a  Musselman,  and  been 
happy  in  such  an  unohristian  way.  Away  with  the 
balls  of  Satan.  The  Evil  One  with  honia  and  hoofii 
has  prepared  them." 

"  He  must  eat  them,"  cried  the  Dutchman  and 
Frenchman  in  chorus,  and  the  Turk  grinned  more 
(rightfully.  In  the  struggle,  for  a  moment,  my  senses 
left  me.  A  shout  of  triumph  from  my  tormentors 
called  me  back  to  life. 

"He has  swallowed  them!"  cried  they,  and  re- 
leased me.  In  the  same  moment  I  saw  them  sink 
back  upon  their  cushions,  their  eyes  were  fixed,  a 
happy  smile  expanded  their  features;  they  were  en- 
joying the  happiness  o£  the  theriake,  or  opium-eater. 

"He  has  not  swallowed  them!"  cried  I  raging, 
and  sprang  up.  "I  closed  my  mouth  and  your 
cursed  pills  fell  into  the  cushion  beside  me."  I  ran 
out  like  one  possessed.  The  Turk  laughed  scorn- 
fully after  me,  and  I  heard  the  Frenchman  murmur 
in  his  sleep— "Ftvs  Henri  QttatreP*  and  the  Dutch- 
man groan  out  his  "  William  Benkels  forever  I" 

In  the  air  without  L  recovered  myself.  I  seemed 
open  to  all  blissful  influences— I  was  again  happy  and 
light-hearted.  With  what  an  exquisite  display  of 
colors  did  the  sun  mirror  itself  in  the  Bosphorus  I 
how  the  domes  of  the  mosques  sparkled,  as  if  com- 
posed of  diamonds  and  rubies !  How  brilliant  were 
the  streets  through  which  I  walked— no,  through 
which  I  floated.  And  at  this  moment  I  felt  myself 
richer  than  the  richest  houses  of  which  I  had  ever 
heard.  Thus  I  arrived  at  a  shady  forest  of  dates. 
Here  I  sat  me  down  in  the  overhanging  shade  of  a 
palm,  and  gazed  toward  the  west  where  the  sun  waa 
setting,  and  where  was  the  Barborossa  town,  with 
its  leaning  tower  and  my  charming  Kate. 

CHAPTER  II. 

I  carried  always  with  me  a  costly  Turkish  pipe, 
with  a  long  stem  of  rose-wood.  The  head  I  carried 
in  my  pocket,  carefully  wrapped  in  soft  silk;  the 
stem  was  so  contrived  that  I  used  it  for  a  cane. 

Without  knowing  what  I  did,  whilst  my  gaze  was 
riveted  upon  the  glorious  landscape,  aod  my  thoughts 
were  busy  with  my  home,  I  pushed  my  cane  in 
among  the  dry  leaves  and  roots  of  the  palm.  Sud- 
denly it  was  caught  by  something  which  attracted 
my  notice,  and  I  tried  to  draw  it  out  quickly.  The 
costly  stem  broke,  and  I  looked,  half-vexed  and  half- 
curious,  to  know  what  had  caused  the  mischief. 

With  difficulty  I  extricated  from  the  roots  of  the 
palm  an  old  leathern  purse,  the  strings  of  which 
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were  tied  round  aaoUier  old  loathen  ntiole.  A 
vondrously  joyful  sensation  stirred  in  my  soul  at  the 
si|^ht  of  these  objects.  What  they  were  I  knew  not, 
and  yet  they  filled  me  with  delight.  But  when  I 
had  cleansed  them  from  the  dirt  and  mud,  when  I 
held  an  old,  richly-embroidered  purse  in  my  hand, 
and  in  the  other  article  recognised  a  little,  pointed 
cap,  then  arose  from  the  glowing  memories  of  my 
childhood  the  wonderful  story  of  the  inexhaustible 
purse  of  Fortunatus  and  his  wishing  cap.  Then  all 
creation  beamed  around  me,  and  a  chorus  of  voices 
from  tha  sky  seemed  to  say  to  me,  "  Thou  art  the 
new  Fortunatus.  Fortune  has  favored  thee  with  her 
most  valuable  glAs,  which  have  remained  so  long  in 
the  lap  of  earth,  hidden  from  all  mortal  eyes." 

I  laughed  aloud  like  a  child.  I  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  it  was  all  true,  and  I  danced  round  the 
palm,  with  the  purse  and  cap  in  my  hands,  like  a 
madman.  **What  are  lotteries,  stocks,  and  Roth- 
schild's speculations  in  comparison,'*  cried  I ;  *<do  I 
wish  for  a  million— I  have  to  use  my  purse  for  a 
day,  and  my  cap  serves  me  better  than  the  swidest 
courier.'* 

My  reason  at  last  returned,  and  the  madman  be- 
came again  the  prudent,  calculating  merchant. 

*<  Make  a  calculation,  and  produce  an  exact  facit," 
safd  the  merchant.  I  seated  myself  again,  with  tole- 
rable composure,  at  the  foot  of  the  palm.  I  Wished 
calmly  to  prove  the  power  of  the  purse,  but  my  hand 
trembled  as  I  put  it  into  it.  My  fingers  twitched 
convulsively,  the  fascination  of  the  noblest  of  metals 
penetrated  every  nerve,  and  there,  in  my  hand,  be- 
fore my  wondering,  blissful  gaze,  lay  a  hundred 
franc  piece,  with  the  new  stamp,  "Louis  Philippe, 
Roi  des  Fran^ais."  "  O,  Heaven !  life  is  still  fair," 
I  cried  with  Schiller's  Marquis  Posa,  and  proved 
the  power  of  my  purse  agahi  and  again,  until  the  lap 
of  my  Turkish  dress  was  covered  with  hundred- 
franc-pieces. 

My  eyes  feasted  upon  the  treasure,  my  soul  reveled 
in  rapture. 

"  Prudence,  prudence,"  siid  the  merchant  within 
me.  "Bilay  not  the  gold  be  false,  or  coined  in  the 
devil's  mint,  and  if  you  attempt  to  use  it  destroy  your 
honor  and  reputation?"  I  tried  it  upon  the  leathei^ 
of  my  sandals,  and  upon  a  Kttle  stone  that  I  carried 
about  with  me  for  the  purpose.  It  was  pure  Parisian 
coin.  I  put  up  my  gold  and  filled  my  pockets  with 
it.  How  blessed  was  I  that  I  had  withstood  Van 
Delpt's  ond  Fleury's  entreaties.  What  was  their 
happiness  now— their  manna  of  immortality?  Dreams 
and  froth!  But  I  possessed  the  most  desirable, 
glorious  reality—my  pockets  full  of  gold,  the  inex- 
haustible purse,  and  the  wonderful  cap.  Aj^the 
cap — its  power  must  also  be  proved ;  I  must  know  if 
by  its  art  I  could  be  this  moment  in  the  date  forest 
on  the  Boephorus,  and  the  next  in  the  cherry  grove 
in  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  In  a  flash  I  placed  the 
little  thing  upon  my  head  and  thought  of  the  Barba- 
rossa  town,  and  of  the  little  baleony  which  looked 
into  Kale's  room.  What  is  a  royal  dispatch  in  com- 
parison with  the  cap  of  Fortunatus?  Without  in- 
convenience from  the  eUtows  of  neighbors,  without 


the  least  change  in  my  worthy  person,  I  stood  bef<»e 
the  windowthrough  whose  curtains  I  could  look  iaio 
Kate's  little  r6om.  I  looked  round  me ;  the  leana^ 
tower,  with  ita  straight  brother,  were  at  my  bock ;  I 
was  in  my  native  town,  the  breeze  of  hoflse  stirred 
around  me.  Just  then  Kate  stepped  into  the  room. 
She  carried  a  candle,  was  negligently  dressed,  sad 
was  humming  an  air  firom  **  Der  Freiaehotz.*'  Was 
the  girl  altered,  or  had  my  too  lively  fancy  deoeiTed 
me,  and  presented  to  me  at  a  distance  as  charming, 
what  in  reality  seemed  to  me  extremely  vulgar? 
Where  was  the  variety  of  charms  that  had  ao  excited 
my  love  in  Constantinople?  Where  was  the  ainr 
grace  that  had  surrounded  the  image  of  the  afasect 
one,  as  the  air  of  Paradise  encircles  a  Mohammedaa 
houri?  Kate  was,  in  troth,  no  disagreeable-looking 
girl,  but  excessively  commonplace ;  she  had  cbedte 
as  fresh  and  round  as  an  apple,  pretty  hair,  a  lagirafs, 
eyes  whose  color  was  rather  undecided,  and  a  form 
which,  although  it  certainly  was  not  wantiog  ia 
roundness,  did  not  move  with  exactly  the  grace  of  t 
dancing-master.  I  felt  my  heart  grow  cold  at  the 
sight  of  her.  Heaven  knows,  my  taste  must  lave 
become  wonderfully  refined  since  I  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  her;  knowledge  of  mankind  and  of  the 
worM  must  have  sharpened  my  judgment.  I  never 
could  love  this  creature— that  was  inefi*aoeabl7 
written  in  my  soul.  The  purse  and  cap  had  given 
me  the  right  to  other  claims  than  to  be  the  soo-ia- 
law  of  the  burgomaster  of  an  obscure  German  vil- 
lage, and  to  demean  myself  by  sellingcrepe  de  Chaie 
and  eau  de  Cologne. 

"Away,  aWay  from  here,  to  the  fiiirest  of  the 
fair!"  I  cried,  inspired.  "Who  will  dispute  with 
me  the  possession  of  the  most  beautiful  woman  190a 
the  earth?"  i 

In  an  instant  I  stood  in  a  high  vestibule,  upon  a  | 
marble  floor ;  from  the  frescoed  walls  shone  the  light  | 
of  a  hundred  tapers ;  the  fragrance-Iadea  air  of  the 
tropics  was  around  me,  and  silver  fountains  were 
playing  without  in  the  moonlight.  A  great  mmot 
opposite  reflected  my  image.  I  was  clad  in  black, 
in  my  finest  £ur6pean  suit.  I  wore  the  breast-pin 
with  the  turquoise  and  brilliants,  which  I  had  bot^ht 
two  years  before  in  Frankfort,  and  I  knew  that  I 
was  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Silvio  Cremonio, 
in  Rio  Janeiro,  to  whose  beautiful  daughter  I  was 
about  to  be  introduced.  All  this  the  wonderful  cap 
had  arranged  and  declared  to  me. 

Fifty  lackeys,  in  rich  livery,  flew  to  my  assist- 
ance. Two  ushers  opefted  the  folding-door&,  and  at 
their  announcement,  "The  Marquis  della  Mos- 
tarda !"  I  stepped  into  a  brilliant  saloon. 

I  was  in  a  nuue— the  dresses  of  the  ladies,  whi^ 
blazed  with  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones, 
dazzled  me.  What  was  the  home-made  splendor  of 
my  former  employers,  Steinlein  ds  Son,  which  I  had 
so  oAen  admired  in  my  yearly  visit  to  them,  com- 
pared with  this. 

What  was  the  finery  of  the  richest  merchant's 
daughter  compared  with  the  splendor  of  ttie  ladies 
of  Rio  Janeiro.  I  noticed  that  my  entranoe  created 
a  sensation.    The  ladies  remained  standing,  looked 
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«i  mo  «iid  whiqpered  among.  UiemMlTai.  A  Uttlo 
stout  gentleman  pushed  ibrward  irom  tiie  «rowd  t»- 
wai4  me.  It  was  tlie  duke.  He  wore  a  richly  em> 
t>roidered  dreas,  with  ribbon  and  star. 

He  spoke  to  me,  bidding  we  welcome,  and 
although  he  spoke  Spanish,  and  I  had  never  learned 
tbe  language,  I  understood  it  perfectly  and  conversed 
in  it  as  easily  as  in  my  mother  tongue. 

"  You  are  a  welcome  guest,  dear  friend,"  said  the 
duke,  and  graciously  pressed  my  hand.  "  You  have 
been  introduced  to  me  «  an  excellent  and  wealthy 
lord.  Wealth  is  always  well  received;  Ivealth  is 
tlie  key  to  every  thing;  wealth  captivalea  all 
bearu ;  permit  me  to  present  you  to  my  wife  and 
daughter." 

Oh,  what  joy  and  rqitare !  The  moment  had 
arrived  in  which  I  should  behold  the  fairest  of  the 
fair — the  most  beautiful  woman  now  dwelling  upon 
the  earth!  I  saw  her!  Words  cannot  describe 
her,  thought  ooonet  picture  her,  only  the  imaginatioD 
may  venture  to  eooceive  of  her. 

Her  voice  was  song— her  glance  a  revelation  of 
heaven. 

The  youqg  rose  had  touched  her  cheeks  with  its 
soft  tint ;  the  enamel  of  the  lily  was  upon  her  brow ; 
her  charming  lips  vied  with  crimson  coral ;  her  soft, 
blood  hair  waved  in  natural  curls  around  hei  lovely 
face,  and  a  Persian  poet  would  have  compared  her 
graceful  form  to  the  gaielle.  Beside  the  heavenly 
Angelica  sat  her  mother,  who  would  still  have  been 
called  handsome,  although  there  was  about  her  an 
air  of  pride  and  haughtiness,  which  was  wholly 
wanting  in  the  daughter.  I  felt  that,  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  purse  and  wishing  cap,  I  had  become  an 
entirely  different  man.  How  oAen  I  bad  trembled 
and  been  agitated  as  I  stood  in  the  antechamber  of 
some  great  man,  waiting  to  present  my  catalogue  of 
wines  for  the  firm  of  Sieioleio  &  Son.  Whkt  trouble 
I  had  taken  to  leara  by  heart  the  conditions  of  sale, 
that  I  might  not  stutter  and  stanuner  when  they  were 
asked  for.  And  now  I  stood  like  a  cool,  seli'-poo- 
sessed  man  of  the  world  before  a  Brazilian  duchess 
and  her  beaotitul  daughter,  while  the  dnke,  her 
father,  held  my  hand,  which  did  not  tremble  in  the 
least,  and  said,  laying  a  significant  stress  upon  his 
words,  "  The  Marquis  della  Mcstarda,  the  stranger 
whom  the  imperial  secretary  has  so  kindly  intro- 
duced lo  us.  He  is  juit  from  Europe,  and  can  tell 
you  of  the  latest  fiMhions.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
merit,  and,  as  I  well  know,  all  means  will  be  tried 
to  induce  him  to  take  up  his  reeidence  here  in  the 
capital." 

Tho  stout  nobleman  moved  on  to  make  room  for 
me  by  the  ladies.  The  duchess  beckoned  me  to- 
ward her,  and  her  proud  bearing  gave  way  to  a 
gmcioua  condescension .  She  cast  upon  me  a  smiling 
gianoe,  the  tender  expression  of  which  I  recognised 
at  ooee  from  the  descriptions  in  the  best  romances  of 
the  day.  Then,  pointing  to  her  daughter,  she  ob- 
fcrved,  "  The  child  there  will  listen  only  too  wil- 
lingly to  stories  of  strange  lands.  She  in  wonder- 
folly  interacted  in  geography.  Talk  with  her— tell 
her  where  the  most  costly  shawls  are  made,  of  Bra- 
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bant  locO%  ond'PiOPiaiBn  bijouterie ;  tell  hor  of  yoor 
Italian  home,  of  fire-breathing  Vesuvius,  of  tho 
Colosseum  at  Rome  and  the  Lagune  in  Venice." 

The  duchess  turned  from  me  to  a  pale  young' man» 
simply  dressed,  whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  upov  mm 
whilst  I  stood  by  the  lady  with  a  singulasi  I  might 
almost  say  sinister  expression.  His  features  woro 
finely  cut,  but  it  could  not  escape  me,  with  my  know* 
ledge  of  mankind,  that  there  played  about  the  comers 
of  the  mouth  a  contemptoous,  scofnful  expression ; 
just  such  as  Hofijnan  always  gives  to  his  diabolical 
characters.  It  seemed  to  me  that,  looking  through 
me,  he  saw  tho  wishing-cap  in  my  boaam,  and  tiM 
purse  in  my  vest  pocket.  With  an  unoofltfortable 
sensation  I  turned  from  him  to  the  angel-fiu^e  ol'  tho 
Princess  Angelica.  Her  musical  tones  broke  npon 
the  ear  like  tho  smging  in  Sofcolble'sCeoilia-chonia. 
A  whole  opera  by  Bossini  seemed  to  fill  my  senaas 
aa  I  listened  to  her ;  trills  and  roulades,  creacoodo 
and  decreaeendo,  adagio  and  allegro.  Now  it  sounded 
mournfully  as  in  the  eavatina  from  "Tancredi," 
now  it  exulted  like  tho  song  of  victory  in  the  **  Si«go 
of  Corinth."  O  thou  heavenly  Angelica,  thou  waai 
at  once  the  music  and  the  director,  and  if  I  looked 
at  thee,  1  seemed  to  see  tho  Vonus  de  Medioi,  dressed 
in  tulle,  embroidered  with  gold,  sleeves  d  ia  Gigatt 
brilliants  in  hor  ears  and  upon  her  fingers,  and  rnbieo 
around  her  neck.  Her  remarks  were  acute  and 
witty,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  raised  her  ibr- 
get-me-not  eyes  so  beseechingly  to  my  face,  that  I 
imagined  I  read  in  them  Goethe's  "Soirowa  of 
Werther"  and  the  loves  of  Herrman  and  Dorothea. 
Sho  was  curious  about  literature  and  the  stage. 
Then  I  was  in  my  element.  I  told  her  of  Madame 
Sontag  and  Paganini;  how  the  former,  before  her 
marriage,  had  sung  variations  for  the  viciin,  and  tho 
latter  had  played  the  charming  song  "  cara  mamena." 
I  told  her  of  the  public  favorites,  and  hmnmed  aeveral 
airs  for  her  from  "  Der  Weinor  in  Berlin."  All  this 
with  an  ease  and  grace  which  stamped  the  Marquis 
della  Mostarda  as  a  most  accomplished  cavalier. 
Then  I  spoke  of  the  great  lights  in  modern  poetry— 
of  Heine  and  Count  Plateu  HalJermando — ^how  tho 
former  lavished  the  flowera  of  his  fancy  in  lamenta- 
tions over  an  unhappy  love,  and  the  latter  poured 
himself  forth  in  metrical  praise  of  Friendship.  She 
listened  attentively ;  then  suddenly  she  sighed  deeply, 
so  deeply  that  I  was  alarmed,  and  asked  her  in  my 
confusion  whether,  in  speaking  of  these  renowned 
poets,  I  had  said  any  thing  unpleasant  to  her? 

<^  No,  no ! "  said  she,  mournfully.  **  I  have  had  a 
German  govemante ;  I  undentand  German,  and  read 
the  German  poets.  Both  poets  of  whom  yon  speak 
are  dear  lo  me,  particularly  the  touching  Ueino.  But 
there  are  other  glorious  things  in  Germany  beaide 
art  and  poetry.  Do  you  not  love  Niirembuig  giBger- 
bread,  my  lord  marquis  ?  As  you  have  lived  so  loog 
in  Germany,  you  cannot  be  a  stranger  to  this  delicions 
production. 

**  Alas !  it  is  now  two  years  since  my  father  received 
a  little  psckage  of  it,  and  sinee  that  time  all  tho  deli- 
cacies of  this  copntry  have  loat  their  charm  for  me. 
In  vain  do  I  breathe  thia  delightful  atmosphere,  iia 
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fingranoe  jp  nothing  to  that  of  tbb  riafa  mamiftctnre 
from  Germany." 

The  princesB  was  silent ;  she  a^wared  to  sink  into 
%^lbtind  melancholy.  The  duchess  leaned  over  to 
us,  and  said,  in  a  confidential,  motherly  tone,  "  What 
Ifi  the  matter,  children  ?  You  seem  troubled,  my  lord 
maniuis;  and,  Angelica,  your  eyes  are  swimming 
with  tears." 

"  We  were  speaking  of  Niiremburg  gingerbread," 
answered  the  princess,  softly. 

The  duchess  also  seemed  troubled,  looked  up  to 
heavea,  and  said,  "Yes,  there  is  something  truly 
di#ine  in  tkai  Niiremburg  gingerbread." 

*<  To-morrow  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  bringing 
you  some,"  replied  I,  hastilyy  atf  I  bethought  me  of 
the  wishing-cap.  At  this  moment  I  heard  a  scornful 
chuckling  near  me ;  I  looked  up,  and  the  pale  stranger 
stood  at  my  side.  He  looked  contemptuously  down 
upon  me,  then  turned  his  head,  and  seemed  to 
whisper  something  to  the  air.  This  behavior  I 
considered  assumed  to  mock  me  ,*  but  I  determined 
not  to  heed  the  man,  for  how  could  he  harm  me,  the 
possessor  of  the  cap  and  purse  of  Fortunatus. 

Suddenly  a  stir  arose  in  the  assembly.  Exclama- 
tions of  astonishment  were  heard  from  oil  sides,  and 
a  lackey,  richly  dressed,  pressed  forward  to  where  the 
ladies  were,  with  a  large  silver  plate  of  fresh  Niirem- 
burg gingerbread  in  his  hands.  I  stood  amazed ;  the 
stranger  smfled  contemptuously.  A  stranger,  the 
lackey  said,  had  brought  him  the  salver  in  the  ante- 
room, with  the  express  command  to  carry  it  directly 
to  the  Duchess  of  Silvio  Gremonio.  As  they  were 
about  to  question  him,  he  unaccountably  disappeared. 
A  quiet  joy  lighted  up  Angelica's  charming  couoh 
tenanoe,  her  mother  glanced  inquiringly  at  the 
stranger,  whoanswered  her  by  a  bow  ofacknowledg 
ment. 

(*  Doctor  Joannes,  of  Ingolstadt,"  said  the  princess, 
ii^troducing  the  stranger  to  me.  **  Doubtless  we 
must  thank  him  for  the  beautiful  present,  which  has 
so  enrkrhed  our  fete  to-night.  He  knows  how  to 
prise  the  treasures  of  his  fatherland,  and  has  foreseen, 
with  his  usual  tact,  that  here  also  he  would  find 
friends  who  would  value  the  productions  of  his 
country." 

The  doctor  bowed  smilingly  to  both  ladies.  The 
impertinent  fellow  hardly  looked  at  me  as  the  princess 
introduced  him.  And  he  was  only  a  doctor  and  I 
a  marquis.  "There  is,  fortunately,  a  to-morrow," 
thought  I;  "and  sit  hough  your  gingerbread  may 
gratify  the  taste  of  the  moment,  their  eyes  will  be 
dauled,  and  iheir  souls  enraptured  with  the  exquisite 
jewelry,  that  I  intend  purchasing  for  them  to-morrow 
at  Rundell  &  Bridges,  in  London . ' '  There  was  witch- 
eraft  in  the  appearance  of  the  gingerbread— that  was 
beyond  a  doubt.  I  now  observed  the  man  more 
doaely  as  he  conversed  with  the  ladies.  His  manner 
toward  them  was  humble  and  modest,  but  the 
diabolical  expression  about  the  mouth  was  not  to  be 
oonoealed. 

**  Let  us  make  up  a  party  for  a  game  of  marriage," 
said  the  glorious  Angelica,  in  her  niost  dulcet  toMS, 
aa  she  took  my  arm.    "  There  is  the  card  saloon. 


The  rest  are  busy  with'roqlBtte  and  ftro,  Imt  I  Love 
marriage  beyond  every  thing." 

*<  It  is  also  my  favorite  game,"  I  replied,  full  of 
)mre  for  this  beautiful  creature.  **  For  its  take  hav^ 
I  come  hither  from  Constantinople  upon  the  Bo6- 
phorus." 

The  princess  gave  me  a  significant  look,  and 
secretly  pressed  my  hand.  As  I  looked  op,  I  saw 
Joannes  gazing  upon  me  with  a  threatening  expres- 
sion of  hate.  He  then  kaned  over  Angelica,  and 
smilingly  whispered  sometfalng  in  her  ear.  Imper- 
tinence! He  imagined  himselfall-engrooaing  with  his 
gingerbread.  I  gingled  the  one  hundred-franc  pieces 
in  my  pocket — and  the  sound  made  a  finrorable  im- 
pression upon  the  duke's  dttighter. 

"  Yes,  we  will  play  mairiage,**  «iid  she,  looking 
tenderly  at  me.  "Cone,  marquis,-  every  momesi 
ofdelay  islost." 

The  doctor  impaliHitiy  stamped  his  foot,  hot 
compoeed  himself  immediately,  aad  said  in  he 
gentlest  tone,  <*  Only  two  seconds,  your  grace,  I  hear 
the  horses  now — they  are  here." 

In  fact,  at  this  moment  a  vehicle  drove  furiousJv 
into  thte  court-yard.  The  snorting  of  fiery  horsess 
and  the  voices  of  servants  were  heard.  Several  d' 
the  company  hastened  to  the  window,  and  Angelica 
moved  toward  it  also. 

"  It  is  wity  my  new  Viennese  chariot  and  Ands- 
lusian  ponies,"  said  the  doctor,  humbly,  but  so  lonJ. 
that  every  one  could  hear  him.  "  Will  you  come 
and  see  my  establishment  ?  I  am  rather  proud  of  my 
choice." 

"See,"  growled  an  old  gentleman,  in  a  brilliant 
uniform,  "  who  could  see  any  thing  in  this  ^Igyptian 
darkness." 

"I  beg  pardon,"  said  Joannes,  gently;  "I  bad 
forgotten  that  you  are  not  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
dark.    That4i  easily  remedied." 

He  snapped  his  fingers,  and  in  a  moment  the 
whole  court- yard  was  as  light  as  day  from  the  blaze 
of  many  hundred  torches  secured  to  the  palace  wali5, 
and  the  equipage  stood  revealed  in  their  brilliant 
glare.  A  unanimous  and  admiring  exclamation  burst 
from  all  present.  But  I  cried  scornfully,  "  That  is 
nothing  new,  I  have  often  seen  it  done  by  Professor 
Dohler — an  electric  machine  and  dry  vreather  are  ali 
that  is  required."  No  one  listened  to  me.  Every 
one  broke  out  in  praises  of  the  magnificent  equipage. 
Harnessed  to  it  were  four  horses  of  wondrous  beaoty, 
of  the  true  Audalusian  breed.  I  l^as  forced  to  con- 
fess that  i  had  nev^  seen  any  thing  like  them,  and  to 
hide  my  annoyance  in  admiration.  And  then  the 
coach — an  easier,  more  gorgeous  6r  graceful  thing  of 
the  kind  could  not  well  be  imagined.  It  rested  upon 
the  springs  like  the  shell  of  Venus  upon  the  waves. 
It  was  worthy  to  contain  the  fairest  of  the  fair.  This 
seemed  to  strike  the  fair  Angelica  herpelf.  She  re- 
linquished my  arm  for  the  doctor's,  and  said,  with  a 
heavenly  smile,  "  You  are  a  happy  man,  doctor ;  I 
cannot  imagine  a  more  exquisite  sensation,  than  the 
possession  of  such  an  equipage  would  create." 

"It  is  yours,  adored  one!"  whispered  Joeanet 
tenderly,  yet  so  loudly  that  he  evidently  intended  1 
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should  hear.    The  world  has  no  treasure  too  gfeat 
for  the  qoeen  of  all  hearts.*' 

"O heavens!  what  generosity!'*  cried  Angelica. 
She  hastened  frooi  the  doctor  to  her  mother,  to  tell 
the  joyful  news. 

I  looked  angrily  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  how 
the  dootor's  coachman  performed  the  most  wonderful 
manceurres,  in  the  confiqed  court-yard,  with  his 
fiery  steeds.  ** Witchcraft!  a  real  devU^  trick!"' 
said  I  to  myself,  as  I  stepped  back  into  the  saloon, 
and  walked  hastily  up  and  down. 

I  was  jealous,  furiously  jealous — and  what  wonder? 
Did  not  Italian  blood  course  through  my  veins — ^was 
I  not  the  Marquis  della  Mostarda,  from  Naples? 
Thoughts  of  daggers  and  aqua  tofiana  couised  through 
my  brain  when  I  looked  at  Joannes.  Two  persons 
in  serious  conversation  passed  me,  a  stately  gentle- 
man aad  an  elderly  lady.  "  They  jnay  say  what 
they  choose,  but  all  is  not  right  with  the  German 
doctor.  He  practices  the  Black  Art,  and  ought  to 
be  thankful  that  the  Holy  Inquisition  no  longer  exists. 
He  gives  presents  here  which  an  eihperor  could 
hardly  afibrd,  while  he  inhabits  a  miserable  room  in 
the  suburbs,  attended  by  no  one  but  a  dirty  black 
poodle,  who  brings  him  his  meals  every  day  from 
the  restaurateur's." 

"  And  how  every  thing  has  altered  here  in  thishouse 
sinoe  he  arrived  and  paid  his  court  to  tie  beautiful 
Angelica,"  continued  the  lady.  "Before  we  saw 
poverty  everywhere — the  servants  had  no  livery, 
and  there  had  been  no  parties  given  since  Olini's 
time.  Now  the  servants  shine  in  rich  embroidery, 
and  at  these  rare  entertainments,  delicacies  appear 
upon  the  table  that  one  has  hardly  ever  dreamed  of, 
such  as  the  gingerbread  to-night,  aAer  Angelica  had 
expressed  her  wonderful  desire  for  it.  We  shall 
soon  see  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Silvio  Cremonio 
wile  of  Doctor  Joannes." 

*^No,  no !"  said  the  gentleman,  thoughtfully  shak- 
ing his  head,  "  I  thought  so  until  to-night ;  but  now  I 
see  that  her  parents  have  other  views  with  regard  to 
her." 

Hi»  glance  rested  upon  me,  and  appearing  to  ob- 
serve, for  the  first  Ume,  that  I  was  near,  he  walked 
away.  But  I,  knowing  now  that  others  regarded 
my  rival  as  I  did,  prepared  my^lf  to  contend  with 
him  for  the  incomparable  Angelica. 

CHAPTER  III. 

"  Shall  we  not  then  play  masriage  ?"  sounded  the 
nightingale  tones  at  my  side,  and  i  felt  her  delicate 
hand  rest  upsn  my  arm. 

"To  my  latest  hour,"  I  cried,  enraptured;  and 
every  thing  was  forgotten  but  the  exquisite  creature 
before  me.  We  w«nt  to  the  saloon,  and  took  our 
places  in  a  quiet  niche.  In  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment tliey  were  playing  faro.  There  stood  the 
doctor  losing  huge  sums,  and  looking  as  if  he  were 
curaiug  l&is  unlucky  stars. 

Oh  heavens!  how  beautiful  she  was  with  her 
graceful  head  bent  over  the  table,  her  heavenly  eyes 
resting  upon  the  cards,  and  her  features  oomposed  to 


an  expression  of  thoughtfulness.    How  could  I  -Chiqlr 
of  the  miserable  game  while  she  was  sitting  opposite   • 
to  me?   I  thought  of  only  one  marriage,  and  that 
was  with  the  (air  one  herself. 

She  played  eagerly,  but  in  her  eagerness  displayed 
the  most  child-like,  guileless  soul.  When  she  won— 
and  I  always  let  her  win— when  my  one  hundred-frane 
pieces  slipped  over  the  groan  cloth  toward  her,  and 
she  looked  at  the  heap  of  gold  beside  her,  she  clapped 
her  hands  like  a  child  beaming  with  innocence  and 
simplicity.  I  was  blest ;  I  looked  at  her,  and  lost  . 
with  the  greatest  delight— for  was  not  my  pttse  in- 
exhaustible ? 

"  That  is  enough  for  to-n  ight, ' '  said  she  at  last,  smil- 
ing graciously  as  she  entrusted  the  heap  of  gold  to  an 
old  servant.  "  One  must  not  go  too  fiir,  even  in  their 
favorite  enjoyments.  To-morrow  I  hope  to  give  you 
your  revenge,  dear  marquis." 

She  tripped  away  to  her  mother  at  the  faro-table. 
I  was  intoxicated  with  delight— I  was  beside  myself. 
She  had  calded  me  dear  marquis,  and  in  a  tone  of 
voice  which  rung  through  my  soul.  In  this  blissful 
state  I  looked  toward  the  faro-table,  but  Joannes  was 
no  longer  there.  "He  must  have  lost  all,"  I  said 
to  myself,  "  and  will  trouble  me  no  more  with  his 
Viennese  chariots  and  Andalusian  ponies."  I  longed 
for  solitude,  and  retired  to  a  little  room,  lighted  only 
by  the  tapers  of  the  great  saloon.  Throwing  myself 
upon  an  ottoman,  I  thought  upon  my  love  and  my 
happiness.  I  compared  my  present  with  my  former 
prospecM.  Poor  Grabriel  Mostert !  How  of\en  hast 
thou  been  compelled  to  wait  before  great  men's  doors, 
waiting  for  the  permission,  which  was  necessary,  be- 
fore I  could  venture  to  intrude.  And  now,  when  the 
Marquis  della  Mostarda  appears,  all  doors  are  thrown 
open,  and  cringing  lackeys  attend  everywhere  to 
wait  on  him— all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  are  spread 
out  before  him  for  his  choice.  To  be  sure  just  now 
the  finger  upon  which  Kate  had  put  the  forget-me- 
not  ring  pinched  me  a  little.  But  why  need  the  mar- 
quit  keep  a  promise  which  the  tradesman  had  made  ? 
The  thing  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Spite  of  this 
reasoning,  my  conscience  would  not  let  me  think  of 
the  burgomaster's  daughter  without  a  twinge.  But 
I  called  Angelica's  image  to  my  aid,  and  little 
Kate  vanished.  "She  is  an  angel  from  heaven,  this 
duke3s  daughter,"  cried  I  aloud.  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment a  loud,  distinct  voice  in  an  adjoining  dark 
room  enchained  my  attention. 

"  Dog,  hateful  monster !"  I  heard  Doctor  Joannes 
say,  "  bring  me  more  money,  or  the  compact  which 
binds  me  to  thee  is  null  and  void.  Of  what  use  is  it 
to  me  if  I  must  stand  now,  like  a  naked  beggar,  by 
the  side  of  this  Italian,  who  appears  to  possess  tlie 
gold  mines  of  Golconda,  and  who  loses  thousands  to 
the  beautiful,  avaricious  Angelica— and  smiles  all 
the  while,  as  if  he  were  playing  for  beans.  Money ! 
money  !  or  I  will  torment  thee !  I  will  turn  Christian 
and  take  thee  with  me  to  church.*'  Then  I  heard  a 
suppressed  whining.  It  was  evident  that  Doctor 
Joannes  waa  conversing  with  the  dog,  of  whom  I 
had  already  heard  something  in  the  saloon.  He  ap- 
to  undentaud  the   poodle   tongue,  for   he 
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Mi8^v«red,  when  the  dog  ceased  whiniig,  in  in- 
creoung  rage.  **  Do  you  say  I  shoold  have  beigatned 
with  Moloch,  if  I  wished  for  gold  and  jewels?  That 
I  cannot  compete  with  the  Italian  in  expense,  for  he 
is  under  some  mighty  inilcwnce,  which  has  at  its 
eommnnd  all  the  treasures  of  the  world  ?  That  you 
fear  he  w)U  marry  Angelica,  and  so  destroy  all  my 
pins?  Dog!  cursed  nonsier!  Angelica  must  be 
mine !  Do  you  dare  to  f<^r  where  I  hope  ?  Wo  be  to 
you  if  my  forbearance  comes  lo  an  end.'*  Then  the 
poodle  growled  more  angrily,  and  whined  no  more. 
It  seeased  as  if  the  grawling  in  his  throat  deepened 
into  thunder.  But  again  he  was  silent,  and  the 
doctor  replied  scornfully,  ^*Ycfat  threats  I  despise, 
for  you  are  my  slave.  You  must  serve  me  until  the 
old  fellow  in  Wiemar  has  completed  me ;  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  that  happens.  I  shall  enjoy  life 
for  many  years,  and  you  must  iill  up  my  cup  oi'plea- 
sure.  I  say  again,  Angelica  must  be  mine.  And 
money,  money  1  must  have,  and  that  to*night.  .My 
old  friend  may  never  complete  me,  or  I  may  turn 
Christian ;  and  in  either  case  you  are  balked  of  my 
poor  soul  i" 

The  dog  replied  by  a  tolerably  distinct  growling. 

'< Steal,  steal^«lways  steal,"  replied  the  doctor, 
peevishly.  There  is  something  so  vulgar  in  it.  Why 
do  you  not  steal  for  me,  and  have  it  ready  for  me 
when  I  want  it.  You  think  stealing  is  something  so 
purely  human  that  hell  itself  can  have  no  part  in  it. 
But  I  care  not,  and  will  be  off  with  you  again  for 
booty.  But  not  from  the  merchant's  safe  or  the 
miser's  chest  shall  the  money  come  to-night ;  take 
me  to  the  treasury  of  the  Emperor  of  China ;  there, 
perhaps,  I  may  find  something  worth  the  stealing." 

An  icy  shudder  ran  through  me.  It  was  beyond  a 
doubt  I  was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  horrible  magioian 
and  his  famulus.  There  was  a  strange  rustling  in 
the  room ;  something  flew  out  of  the  open  door,  the 
windows  clattered,  and  a  violent  wind  blew  sud- 
denly without.  Something  impelled  me  to  go  into 
the  room.  The  air  was  hot  and  sulphurous,  the 
high  folding-doors  were  open,  and  on  the  distant 
horisoa  I  saw  a  meteor  which  vanished  in  an  instant. 
Ualf-senseless,  I  staggered  out  again.  Strange 
thoughts  rushed  through  my  mind.  I  seemed  to 
have  known  this  doctor  and  his  dog  before,  and  to 
recollect  walking  and  rioting  with  them  in  Frankfort 
on  the  Main.  Hut  such  ridiculous  fancies  I  banished 
quickly  from  my  mind.  "  I  shall  have  to  deal  with 
him,"  said  I  to  myself;  '*  but  he  can  do  mc  no  harm, 
for  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  my  cap  c;an 
easily  rescue  me." 

Satisfied  with  this  reflection,  I  entered  the  eating 
saloon.  The  trumpets  had  already  announoed  that 
supper  waited,  and  the  duchess  led  the  fairwt  of  the 
fair  to  me,  that  I  might  conduct  her  to  the  table. 
How  can  I  describe  those  moments  of  bliss !  What 
were  the  English  oysters  and  Steinberg  wine  to  me  ? 
I  valued  them  not  at  all ;  I  said  nothing,  but  gVEed 
opoo  her,  while  in  silver  tones  she  ^0vealed  to  me 
her  whole  child-like  soul.  The  dear  chad  was,  as  is 
tke  one  with  all  innocent  childi«n— all  wishes.  Stie 
wiohsd  for  several  dfeoses  of  the  fineot  and  faroadMt 


Brabant  lace,  for  a  set  of  Oriental  pearls,  and  for 
diamonds  of  larger  sine  and  purer  water  than  thoae 
she  was  then  wearing.  Then  followed  a  multitade 
of  fashionable  trifles,  and  sweetmeats,  which  last  ap- 
peared particularly  attractive  to  the  lovely  giri.  I 
noted  down  every  thing  in  my  memory,  and  reoolved 
that  all  should  be  presented  to  her  at  dinner  the  next 
day. 

Doctor  Joannes  did  not  appear  at  table.  It  seemed 
to  disturb  the  duchess,  who  made  many  inquiries 
concerning  him,  but  could  learn  nothing  satisfoctery. 

I  thought  it  best  to  guard  with  diligent  secrecy 
the  fact  that  he  had  gone  to  China  upon  a  light- 
fingered  errand.  In  his  absence  I  was  retisved  and 
happy.  I  might  have  been  the  star  of  the  eveaiaf , 
and  should  have  made  many  excellent  oiwervaitioH 
upon  men  and  manners,  had  I  not  infinitely  preferred 
to  listen  to  my  gracious  princess,  who  appeared  well 
pleased  at  not  being  interrupted  in  her  prattle. 

Thus  the  moments  fiew  by,  and  the  hour  ibr  de- 
parture arrived.  I  was  in  no  little  emlMiiiasiiiM.ut ; 
richly  dressed  servants  began  to  announce  to  the 
various  guests  the  arrival  of  their  equipages.  How 
could  I  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  Marquis  della  Mos- 
tarda?  What  could  I  do  but  retire  to  some  obecore 
comer,  and  wish  myself  in  my  gloomy  lodgings  on 
the  Bosphorus.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  A  stalely 
Moor,  more  brilliantly  apparefed  than  the  reel,  ap- 
proached me,  and,  as  my  servant,  announced  that 
my  vehicle  was  waiting.  I  took  leave  with  the 
utmost  dignity  of  my  princely  entertainers,  who  de- 
clared that  they  should  certainly  expect  me  the  next 
day  at  noon,  to  accompany  them  on  a  drive  to  San 
Solario— the  duke's  chAteau.  These,  their  last  words, 
were  accompanied  by  a  heavenly  smile  from  the 
princess. 

In  a  state  of  perfect  bliss  I  descended  the  marble 
stops,  and  saw  by  the  torchlight  a  msgnifioent  chariot 
and  two  footmen  in  waiting.  The  Moor  assisted  rae 
to  enter,  and  the  horses,  which  might  Well  vie  with 
the  doctor's  Andalusian  ponies,  fiew  through  the 
streets  of  Rio  Janeiro.  We  stopped  before  a  stalely 
mansion,  my  hotel,  as  an  inward  voice  aaaured  aie. 
Footmen  stood  ready  to  receive  me,  and  chamber- 
lains to  attend  me  to  my  sleeping  apartmeaL  la 
short,  I  should  have  fallen  /h>m  one  Mate  of  bewilder- 
ment  into  another,  had  I  not  been  perfectly  c 
of  my  position  as  fortune's  favorite.  I  slept  i 
silken  coverlet,  upon  eider  down.  But  my  dreams 
were  excessively  stupid,  not  of  the  charming  An- 
gelica, as  I  bad  hoped,  but  of  Van  Delpt  and  Fteory, 
with  their  nonsensical  William  Benkels  and  Henri 
Quaire,  and  of  little  Kate,  with  her  Vulgar  bwgo- 


CHAPTER  IV. 
In  the  morning,  however,  in  spite  of  ray  restless 
night,  I  was  early  astir.  I  visited  all  the  jeweler* 
in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  bought  all  their  most  cosdy 
jewel  ry.  The  trade«ipeople  were  astonished,  and  the 
Marquis  della  Mostarda  was  the  object  of  universal 
admiration.  For  the  pearls  which  the  lovely  chiU 
had  expressed  such  a  desire  for,  I  was  ohliged  to 
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takft  a  little  trip  to  GaleMia.  I  came  back  by  tlie 
way  of  Loodoo,  Mechiia,  and  Paris  Every  thing 
tay  befofe  me  in  my  room ;  exquisite  stones  from  the 
BnmiUan  mines,  bijouterie  of  all  kinds  from  Paris,  and 
a  aoperb  gokbn  dressing  case  from  iUmdell  & 
Bridges.  These  should  seours  for  me  the  favor  of 
the  mother  and  daughter,  while  I  endeavored  to  ood- 
ciliale  the  iaihefi  by  reqoestiog  him,  in  a  most  polite 
nolo,  lo  accept  a  deposit  of  20,000  doable  pistoles. 
Every  thing  was  packed  op  and  sent  off.  The  eon- 
seqoeaMes  weie  a  aete  xX  transporting  sweetness  from 
the  daughter,  upon  silk  paper,  stamped  with  forget- 
s,  and  a  business-like  letter  from  the  liMbar, 
roe  that  my  money  had  not  been  throum 
O,  Atigtlioa,  thy  beaming  smile  was  with 
me  at  all  times ;  for  thy  sake  1  could  even  have  for- 
gotieo  all  the  obligations  of  honor  and  honesty,  and 
have  stolen  from  the  Emperor  of  China.  But  as  yet 
I  had  paid  for  every  thing,  and  the  receipts  were  in 
my  portefeuiUe.  While  my  servants  imagined  that 
I  was  taking  my  siesta,  I  was  dining  sumpteouslyin 
the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  in  Paris.  A  little  excited 
by  the  champagne,  I  came  back  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
at  the  appointed  time  my  chariot  stopped  before  the 
docel  palaoe.  Need  I  say  that  both  mother  and 
daughter  received  me  most  kindly,  and  that  Angelica, 
dreased  in  Mechlin  lace  over  pink  silk,  with  the  ban- 
deav  of  pearls,  looked  like  a  goddess. 

"  Loveliest  one,"  cried  I,  »*  there  is  no  jewel  npoo 
earth  which  would  not  be  ten  times  more  brilliant 
upmi  your  fair  brow.  Command  me,  I  beg.  Every 
thing  that  you  desire  shall  be  yours  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour— the  mammoth  diamond  from  the  turban  of 
the  great  Mogul." 

"Another  time,"  said  the  maocent  creature, 
smiling.  ** Enough  for  to-day;-  now  we  will  drive 
toSttiSohu'io." 

I  offered  the  use  of  my  carriage,  but  Angelica  was 
bent  upon  trying  her  Andalusian  horses  for  the  iirst 
time*  Indeed,  it  hardly  seemed  safe  to  trust  our- 
selves with  the  suspicious  animal?,  and  there  was 
something  unpleasantly  strange  in  the  idea  of  being 
driven  by  a  poodle-dog ;  but  Angelica  desired  it,  her 
mother  ooineided  in  her  wishes,  and  I,  as  cavalier- 
aervante,  must  obey.  However,  I  quietly  calculated 
the  chanoee  of  the  ventme,  and  seised  ai^  opportunity, 
when  Angelica  and  her  mother  were  looking  another 
way,  to  put  my  little  cap  upon  my  head,  under  my 
hat,  and  then  felt  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
Shonld  the  horses  run  away,  I  had  only  to  aeiae 
upon  the  princess  and  wish  myself,  with  her,  upon 
the  parade  gromid  in  Berlin,  or  any  other  place  I 
might  choose— and  we  should  be  at  once  safe  and 
ooneealed.  In  the  meanwhile,  J  observed  the  coach- 
man narrowiy.  Our  glances  met,  and  he  regarded 
me  with  a  fierce,  penetrating  expression.  He  wore 
a  beard  of  enormous  growth,  and  his  monstaohea  were 
laige  in  proportion.  Hia  liery  eyes,  his  flat  nose, 
and  his  broad  month,  which  was  always  showing 
hia  listening  teeth,  gave  one  the  vi^id  idea  of  a 
marling,  nseally  poodle. 

"  You  can  do  me  no  harm,"  I  said  to  myself,  as  I 
entered  the  coach,  *<  for  I  can  remove  myself  from 


your  lascally  neighborhood  at  any  moment  that  I 
thbik  best." 

The  ponies  flew  through  the  streets.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  crowded  to  the  balconies  and  windows  to 
see  uft  pam.  The  devil  certainly  drove  magnificeBtly, 
never  deviating  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  right  line, 
and  avoiding  obstructions  in  the  most  skillful  mamier, 
though  so  narrowly,  that  it  was  enough  to  make  my 
flesh  creep  with  horror.  The  gates  of  the  city  now 
lay  behind  us.  The  duchess  eommanded  him  to 
drive  more  slowly,  that  we  might  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  a  charming  South  American  landscape.  And  now, 
throqgh  my  fofgetfulness,  and  all  absorbing  love  for 
the  beamiful  Angelica,  an  accident  occurred,  which 
well-nigh  destroyed  my  credit  with  the  duchess  and 
her  lovely  daucfhter.  We  were  speaking  of  all  ima- 
ginable things— of  the  Carnival  of  VenicC}  of  St. 
Peter's,  in  Rome,  and  of  Mahomet's  tomb,  at  Metfiaa. 
I  was  deserving  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the 
Prophet's  coffin  hnog  suspended  between  heaven  and 
earth,  and  expressed  my  astonishment  at  the  in- 
credible circumstance. 

'« Indeed,  that  must  be  very  wonderful!"  saki 
Angelica,  with  child-like  sympathy ;  **  I  shoukl  so 
like  to  be  there." 

"So  should  I,"  I  replied,  mechanically,  without 
reflectingthat  the  cap  which  instantly  fulfilled  all  such 
wishes  was  upon  my  head.  Scarcely  had  the  three 
syllables  passed  my  lips,  when  I  found  myself  in  an 
immense  vaulted  apartment,  whose  high  ceiling  was 
undiacemible  to  the  eye.  Pillars  of  marble,  por- 
phyry, and  jaspar,  reared  themselves  from  the  floor, 
which  was  covered  with  the  most  costly  carpets.  I 
saw  before  me  the  silver  doors  oi  a  smaller  apart- 
ment standing  open.  In  the  midst  hovered,  without 
losing  its  balance,  an  object  which  resembled  a 
coffin.  "  Allah !  Allah ! "  resounded  around  me,  and 
everywhere  I  saw  prostrate  the  pious  worshipers  of 
Islam.  I  tried  to  collect  myself.  ''A  Giaour!" 
cried  many  voices,  suddenly.  *'  Seize  the  Christian 
dog,  who  defiles  the  tomb  of  the  Holy  Prophet— 
stone  him."  They  had  recognized  me,  and  were 
thronging  toward  me  with  cries  of  "  Death !"  The 
danger  w|tt  imminent— but  relief  was  close  at  hand. 
In  the  next  moment  I  was  sitting  quietly  in  the  car- 
riage o(  the  Duchess  of  Silvio  Cremonio,  opposite  to 
theiairestofthefair. 

A  pallor  overspread  the  features  of  both  ladies,  and 
they  trembled  excessively.  The  mother  regarded 
me  with  terror  and  astonishment,  the  daughter  more 
with  curiosity. 

<*  By  all  the  saints !"  began  the  mother,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  "  I  have  never  met  with  so  remarkable 
an  adventure  in  a  drive  before;  suddenly,  in  the 
midst  oi  an  intensely  interesting  conversation,  my 
loidnmrquis,  you  vanish,  as  if  blown  away  like  a 
mote  tossed  about  by  the  wind.  And  now,  just  as 
wonderfully,  and,  as  if  created  from  nothing,  you  ap- 
pear again  in  your  seat.  What  does  this  mean,  dear 
Mostarda?    You  certainly  owe  us  an  explanation." 

"  'T  is  nothing!  A  mere  trifle,"  I  replied,  confused. 
*at  is  a  disease  that  I  inherit,  but  the  atUcks  are 
vary  rare,  nor  do  they,  as,  you  have  seen,  last  long. 
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it  IB  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  cramp.  One  is  dmwQ 
entirely  into  himself,  into  the  merest  speck,  into  the 
plexus  Solaris  of  the  soul.  There  is  no  danger  in  the 
ease—before  one  can  turnaround,  it  is  over.  I  shall 
be  extremely  sorry  if  such  a  trifle  has  alarmed  you, 
ladies.'' 

1  thought  I  had  invented  an  extremely  plausible 
lie ;  but  the  old  duchess  shook  her  head,  and  after  a 
few  moments,  said,  heranxious  glance  resting*,  mean- 
while, upon  her  daughter,  "  But  this  cramp  is  a 
terrible  thing;  you  should  consult  our  physican.  It 
is  of  very  little  consequence  as  long  as  you  are  single ; 
but  if,  when  you  are  a  husband  and  father,  yon  should 
be  seized  with  your  plexus  solaria,  or  whatever  you 
oall  the  thing,  and  should  not  be  able  to  recover  from 
it— 'tliink  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be  for  ydur 
poor  family.  And  what  respect  could  any  children 
have  for  A  father  who,  perhaps,  in  the  middle  of  some 
edifying  reproof,  was  to  vanish  from  their  eyes,  and 
then,  just  as  suddenly,  shoot  up  before  them  again, 
like  a  mushroom.  You  must  take  somethisg, mar- 
quis ,'  you  must  confine  yourself  to  a  solid,  strength- 
ening diet,  that  your  body  may  gain  such  force  as  to 
be  able  to  resist  this  plexus  Solaris  o(  the  soul.  I 
will  send  you  some  chocolate,  and  some  of  the 
wonderful  plant,  Anakatscha ;  and  I  hope  to  see  you 
well  in  a  few  weeks.'' 

In  the  anguish  of  my  soul  I  promised  every  thing; 
I  would  drink  the  chocolate,  avoid  all  hasty  move- 
ments, and  take  a  three  hours  siesta  every  day. 
Angelica's  innocent  spirit  hud  already  found  some- 
thing else  to  busy  itself  with,  which  absorbed  all  her 
attention.  While  the  duchess  was  talking,  I  had 
taken  out  a  little  honhonniere  of  gold,  which  I  had 
bought  for  my  own  um  in  the  morning.  The  bon- 
honniere  was  musical,  that  is,  it  played  the  bridal 
chorus  from  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  and  the  Barcarolle 
from  **  La  Muette  de  Portici."  I  offered  bonbons  to 
ihe  ladies,  and  made  the  box  play  these  little  airs. 
The  charming  princess  was  d^ighted ;  she  touched 
the  pretty  toy,  gaied  wonderingly  at  it,  and  then  held 
it  to  her  ear,  exclaiming,  "Ah,  how  delightful  to 
possess  such  a  darling ;  how  charming  to  have  it  in 
one's  boudoir,  always  ready  to  beguile  the  weary 
hours  with  music."  Of  course,  ihe  bonhonniere  was 
instantly  declared  to  be  her  own.  She  blushed,  cast 
down  her  eyes,  and  assured  me  that  nothing  but  her 
great  esteem  for  me  would  permit  her  to  receive 
this  giA,  after  all  the  costly  presents  of  the  morning; 
but  I  was  thankful  that  the  chapter  of  the  plexus 
Solaris  was  over,  and  that  the  villa  of  San  Solario 
M-as  at  hand. 

CHAPTER  V. 

At  the  grated  gate  of  the  park  Doetor  Joannes  re- 
eeived  us.  He  was  dressed  with  much  more  care 
than  on  the  preceding  evening,  for,  although  he  still 
wore  the  same  common  black  dress,  and  his  hair 
hung  in  simple  curls  on  either  side  of  his  pale  face ; 
in  his  laoe  jabot  sparkled  a  diamond  of  the  first  water ; 
his  fingers  were  loaded  with  costly  rings,  and  upon 
his  light  cane  of  bamboo  shone  in  all  its  native 
splendor,  a  ruby  as  large  as  a  btlltard-bail.    He  did 


not  appear  to  notice  me,  but  bowed  humbly  to  tbe 
ladies,  and  begged  their  foigiveness  for  intmdiag 
himself  without  an  invitation ;  being  drfvea  to  Saa 
Solario,  as  he  said,  by  the  desire  to  know  wiiether 
they  were  satisfied  with  Ihe  Viennese  chariot  and 
Andalusian  ponies.  His  whole  manner  expieseed 
that  tender  sensibility  which  is  in  such  Avor  with 
the  ladies  of  the  present  day.  They  appeared  de- 
lighted to  see  him.  The  lovely  princes»,  t 
nocenoe,  began,  in  her  winning  way,  to 
the  ornaments  with  which  the  doctor  ^ 
She  admired  the  diamonds  and  the  rings ;  but 
she  saw  the  ruby,  she  broke  out  in  moat 
laughter,  and  declared  that  it  must  have  belonged  to 
Gulliver's  Ghlumdalclitch,  for  none  imt  the  queen  of 
the  giants  could  wear  such  a  stone. 

**0|  gracious  princess,"  said  I,  casting  a  acorafid 
glance  upon  Doctor  Joannes,  <*  t  hese  stones  are  n 
worn  by  ladies.  They  are  marks  of 
among  the  Chinese  mandarins ;  and  I  do  not  tJuak 
sqph  a  one  is  to  be  found  anywhere  but  in  the  im- 
perial treasury  at  Peking." 

The  doctor  colored  sligl^tly,  and  his  glance  tbreat- 
ened  me  with  revenge  and  ruin.  But  he  eooD  timed 
quietly  to  the  ladies,  smiled  himself  at  the  great 
size  of  the  stone,  and  confessed  that  it  was  this  very 
peculiarity  which  had  induoed  him  to  porchaae  it  of 
a  mandarin,  who  had  left  Bio  Janeiro  this  very  aAer^ 
noon. 

I  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  extriealed 
himself  from  the  difficulty  well,  and  to  leave  him  in 
peace  for  the  present. 

It  was  a  magnificent  kflemoon,  and  the  vffia  San 
Solario  was  a  place  of  perfect  enchantment.  All  the 
public  gardens  and  squares  in  Gelnhaus  and  Heidel- 
beig,  were  as  conmion  Imen  to  cashmere,  compared 
wit^  San  Solario.  In  Gelnhaus,  if  I  chanced  to  hear 
a  nightingale  chirp,  or  a  cricket  sing,  I  feU  imme- 
diately into  a  poetical  ecstasy;  and  here  there  was  a 
whole  orchestra  of  woodland  musicians  performiaig 
overtures  and  symphonies  on  the  boughs  of  the 
cedars  and  palms,  while  gorgeous  birds  were  fliitiag 
about  like  aninuted  flowtors. 

That  rascal  Joannes  took  his  place  by  Angelioa's 
side,  and,  while  the  ladies  were  occupied  with  some 
sentimental  love  story,  I  gave  myself  up  to  my 
strange,  wild,  poetical  dreaming.  But  I  vras  vmkened 
from  my  profound  reverie  by  the  sharp  tones  of  the 
duchess.  '*Have  you  another  attack,  my  lord  mar- 
quis?" said  she;  **you  indulge  in  strange  reveries. 
Why  do  you  not  listen  to  the  exquisite  story  which 
the  doctor  is  relating  to  us— -it  would  melt  a  heart  of 
stone.  Bttt  you  are  so  buried  in  thought,  that  you 
hear  not  a  word  of  it ;  and  if  we  did  not  pardon  moeh 
to  the  weakness  of  your  nerves,  we  should  really  be 
oflfended."  The  doctor  looked  at  me  with  the  most 
impudent  malioe,  and  the  princess  Angelioa  smiled 
strangely,  as  if  she  suspected  that  I  was  not  all  right 
in  my  mind,  or  that  I  veasan  unrt  fined  sort  of  persoa, 
who  had  yet  to  leam  how  to  conduct  himself  tovraid 
people  of  rank;  but  I  collected  myself,  and  said, 
*^  These  affecting  stories  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  my  nerves,  it  is  true,  and  the  physicians  have 
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forbidden  me  to  Liften  to  them.  Even  in  enrly  chUd- 
hood  my  nune's  tales  always  affected  me  strangely, 
and  the  story  of  a  doctor  who  journeyed  through  the 
air  upon  a  Aery  dog,  to  visit  the  Emperor  of  China, 
or  rather  hii»  treasury,  made  such  an  impression  upon 
me,  that  it  always  seems  to  me  as  if  it  had  really 
occurred  only  yesterday." 

Now,  it  was  my  time  to  stare  maliciously  at  the 
doctor.  Astonishment,  rage,  and  curiosity  were 
painted  ia  his  countenance.  He  had  a  hard  struggle 
to  prevent  a  seif-beimyal ;  the  veins  in  his  forehead 
swelled  fearAally,  his  cheeks  glowed,  und  his  eyes 
would  have  killed  me  if  they  could.  But  he  re- 
covered his  composure  again  before  the  ladies  no- 
ticed his  confusioa,  and  became  just  as  interestingly 
pale  as  before--gentle  and  retiring  as  a  young  maid- 
en, who  is  just  entering  the  gay  world ;  he  coincided 
with  them  in  their  observations  upon  the  beautiful 
country,  aod  especially  praised  the  situation  of  the 
villa,  and  the  plan  upon  which  the  grounds  were  laid 
out. 

This  pleased  the  dachess-^r  the  plans  were  her 
own. 

We  had  now  reached  a  spot  where  the  whole 
beauty  of  the  park  and  ihe  surrounding  country  was 
spread  out  before  us ;  but  so  oppressive  were  the 
rays  of  the  evening  sun,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  remain  for  a  moment  in  contemplation  of  the 
glorious  landscape.  The  duchess  declared  that  she 
would  erect  a  public  pavilion  here,  which  should 
enable  people  to  enjoy  the  charming  scene  without, 
undisturbed  by  the  burning  heat. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  I  can  assist  you  for  the  mo- 
ment, with  a  little  piece  of  cl^mical  tr^'*  said 
Joannes,  very  gently,  as  he  detained  the  ladies.  *<  It 
were  a  pity  not  to  remain  here  until  evenio|^,  and 
enjoy  all  the  beauties  of  the  sunset."  With  these 
words  he  opened  a  box,  which  he  took  from  his 
pocket.  I  regarded  it  curiously,  but  could  discover 
nothing  but  conunon  snuff.  With  a  solemn  air  be 
scattered  a  lew  grains  o{  the  brown  dust  in  a  semi- 
circle on  the  ground ;  and,  lo  I— in  a  moment— roses 
and  jessamines,  vines  and  fig-trees,  peach-trees  and 
dwarf-palms  sprouted  up  from  the  earth.  They 
iKKm  grew  to  a  convenient  height,  and  then  arched 
themsdves  overhead  in  a  roof,  the  green  of  which 
was  charmingly  relieved  by  many  gay-colored 
flowers.  But  the  doctor  performed  even  more  than 
he  promised.  With  the  arbor,  there  appeared  also 
luxuriant  ottomans,  and  an  elegant  table,  upon  which 
were  crystal  dishes,  filled  with  the  most  delicious 
amJUmrUf  and  glasses  of  lemonade  and  almond  milk. 
The  ladies  appeared  entirely  satisfied  with  every 
thing ;  were  not  much  surprised,  and  were  very  glad 
that  the  knowledge  of  natural  jnagic  had  been  carried 
so  for,  because  it  permitted  one  so  easily  to  serve  a 
friend  ia  time  of  need. 

I  was  vexed,  and  another  cutting  remark  was 
upon  my  tongue,  when  an  unexpected  sight  filled 
me  with  sweet  memories  of  my  home  upon  the 
Rhine, 'and  excited  my  appetite.  The  arbor  had 
borne  fruits.  Juicy  figs  and  magniAoent  peaclfes 
were  seen  among  the  dark  green  leaves ;  but,  belter 


than  all,  there  was  the  genuine  fruit  of  Rhineland-* 
the  delicious  grape.    My  heart  leaped  up  within  me, 
and  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  singing — 
<*  The  Rhias,  the  Rhine,  *tis  there  our  vines  are  bloomiDg.*' 

"  Does  it  please  you,  most  honored  friend  ?"  asked 
the  doctor,  with  extreme  politeness,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  rich,  full  bunches.  "Pluck  them  yourself, 
while  I  wait  upon  the  ladies.  You  will  find  them  of 
the  finest  species,  and  just  in  the  right  elate  for  eating. ' ' 

I  could  not  withstand  him.  I  plucked  and  eat — 
and  the  mors  I  eat  the  greater  became  my  hunger  for 
them.  Oh !  how  my  spirits  warmed,  as  1  tasted  the 
well-known  Rotlaad  grape,  the  Orleans,  Riesling, 
Traminer,  and  the  delicious,  cooling  Muscatel. 
The  world  around  me  vanished,  and  this  fruit  of  the 
Rhine  wa«--for  the  moment— life  and  love.  A  loud 
laugh  from  the  ladies  and  the  doctor  awoke  me  from 
my  dream  of  delight.  Amaaed,.  I  looked  up  and 
around.  Angelica  pointed  maliciously  to  the  stripped 
vines,  and  I  saw,  to  my  horror,  that  I  had  eaten  all 
the  fruit,  and  that  I  was  just  stretching  out  my  hand 
for  the  last  grape  upon  the  arbor.  I  was  deeply  mor« 
tified,  but  in  the  next  moment  my  mortification  was 
changed  into  dismay.  What  had  I  done?  How 
could  I  have  so  forgotten  myself  as  to  enjoy  the 
fruito  of  the  witchcraft  of  my  rival :  I  was— if  not 
poisoned— at  least  bewitched.  He  gaxed  at  me 
maliciously ;  and  as  he  laughed  contemptuously,  the 
wicked  fire  that  he  had  stolen  from  hell  darted  from 
his  eyes. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord?"  began  the  duchew, 
who  must  have  noticed  the  change  in  my  manner 
and  countenance.  "  Are  you  bewitched  ?  Are  you 
going  to  have  another  attack  ?" 

«< How  bewitched?  What  attack?**  cried  I,  al- 
most beside  myself.  "We— all  three— your  grap 
cionalnghness,  the  heavenly  Angelica,  and  I— I,  the 
Marquis  Delia  Mostarda,  are  bewitched  by  the 
devil's  arts  and  a  cursed  dog.  Dector  Joannes  will 
lure  on  our  poor  souls  into  the  power  of  his  poodle, 
with  Niiremburg  gingerbread,  detMous  oonfectionp 
ary,  snd  magic  fruit.  But  his  power  reaches  not  to 
me— I  am  under  mightier  protection." 

I  mshed  away,  and  directed  my  steps  toward  the 
shadiest  part  of  the  garden.  *»  What  a  pity  that  the 
poor  man  suffers  from  such  attacks,"  I  heard  the 
ducheas  say  behind  me.  "  What  a  pity,"  echoed  the 
prinotts,  sweetly.  But  the  doctor  was  well  content 
that  I  had  left  the  field  clear  for  him. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
In  the  shady  palm-forest,  I  walked  wildly  up  and 
down.  What  was  the  use,  to  me,  of  my  wondmue 
gifts,  if  this  doctor,  with  his  witchcraft,  always 
contrived  to  humble  me,  and  to  oblitemte  from  the 
minds  of  the  ladies  all  that  I  might  efifect  by  my  gold 
and  rich  presents.  I  codd  no  longer  spare  him. 
The  duke  and  duchess  were  worthy.  God-fearing 
people ;  and  Angelica  went  every  day  to  mass,  and 
every  week  to  confession.  They  should  know  who 
they  were  entertaining  as  a  friend— who  was  luring 
their  lovely  daughter  on  to  her  destruction.  But 
what  could  I  adduce  against  him?    That  he  had 
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journeyed  to  Chioa  upon  a  poodle-dog,  and  there 
atokm  money  and  precious  stonea  from  the  emperor's 
treasury  ?  Grood  Ueaveos !  If  I  had  advanced  such 
a  atatement  Angelica  would  have  looked  snspicioasly 
at  me,  and  the  dachess  would  have  felt  my  pulse,  and 
anxiously  asked — "  Are  your  nerves  again  excited  ? 
Is  this  a  fresh  attack,  my  lord?"  No,  no ;  nothing 
was  to  done  in  this  way.  '  Only  some  mighty  -blow 
at  his  credit  could  free  me  from  my  rival.  How 
was  it,  that  from  the  depths  of  my  soul  I  seemed  to 
hear  a  distinct  voice,  saying^^*  You  know  well  both 
him  and  his  poodle;  bethink  yeurself  where  you 
have  seen  them  before ;  he  is  »  person  of  distinc- 
tion, well  known  throughout  Europe."  But  I 
thoqgbt  until  my  head  ached,  and  could  remember 
nothing.  .Suddenly,  a  plan  oceurred  to  me,  which 
would  put  an  end  to  all  my  embarrassment.  Was 
not  the  doctor  occupied  at  this  moment  in  creating 
aibors  for  the  iadies-^and  was  not  his  poodle  sitting 
upon  the  coach-box,  whistling  Caspar's  song  from 
Dsr  Freischiits  ?  Could  I  not  instantly  repair  to  the 
doctor's  studio,  and  procure  proofs  of  his  dealings 
with  the  evil  one? 

No  sooner  thought  than  done.  I  set  my  cap  more 
firmly  upon  my  bead,  and  in  the  next  moment  I  was 
sitting  in  the  doctor's  studio,  surrounded  by  the  most 
oidinary  articles  of  furniture  and  dress.  The  papers 
upon  the  table  were  of  no  consequence,  but  the 
handwriting  appeared  to  me  remarkable.  The  an- 
cient form  of  the  letters,  and  the  various  flourishes 
with  which  they  were  adorned,  belonged  to  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  I  stepped  up  to  another  table,  upon  which 
lay  several  books  and  a  map. 

"He  loves  reading,"  thought  I :  <*from  the  read- 
ing in  which  a  man  delights,  one  can  easily  discover 
the  bent  of  his  mind ;  and  perhaps  he  has  made  mar* 
ginal  notes  which  will  betray  him,  and  afford  sure 
proofs  of  his  guilt."  The  first  book  that  I  opened 
was  the  earliest  edition  of  Faust— it  was  the  merest 
fragment ;  and  nowhere  through  the  book  could  Z 
find  a  scrap  of  writing  except  at  the  end,  where,  m 
red  ink,  in  the  doctor's  easily-recognixed  handwrit- 
ing, was  the  single  word,  "good."  Did  this  w^yrd 
refer  only  to  the  masterly  genius  of  Goethe,  or  did  it 
characterize  the  escape  of  Faust  from  his  well-me- 
rited punishment ;  an  escape  which  probably  filled 
the  doctor  with  hope  that  he  also  might  continue  un- 
harmed in  his  league  with  the  Evil  One.  I  opened 
another  book  :  it  was  another  edition  of  the  aanse 
work,  with  the  same  blood-red  "  good  "  at  t&  end. 
It  was  the  same  with  every  book  that  I  could  find— 
nothing  but  Faust,  with  the  same  comment  at  the 
end.  In  the  latest  edition,  however,  where  Faust 
aad  Mephistophiles  leave  Maigaret  in  prison,  in  the 
last  scene,  there  was  a  disttnctly- written  "very 
90od  "  at  the  end. 

This  «  very  good  "  made  the  strangeat  impresdoa 
upon  me.  At  last  I  lighted  upon  a  handsomely 
bound  book,  which  proved  to  be  an  edition  of  the 
admirable  drawings  with  which  iUimbeig  has  illus- 
trated Goethe's  great  work.  As  1  held  this  book  in 
my  hand  I  had  the  distinct  impraaaion  that  the  riddle 
wasaboutto  be  8oived--Md  so  it  proved.    Was  I 


dreaming?— Now  In  tim  first  picfme  iipoii  which  I 
cast  my  eyes,  I  recsogniaed  in  Fanat  and  bia  Besnoo 
Doctor  Joannes— my  rivals  the  wooer  of  the  heaweoly 
Angelica— and  his  hateful  poedle,  who  was  wow 
figuring  as  coachman  to  the  Duke  of  SilTio  GraBi»- 
nio.  My  glimmering  recoUection  became  a  tmn^ 
picture ;  and  I  understood  well,  why  the  doctor  had 
defied  the  demon  dog—"  because  ttae  dd  feltaw  in 
Weimar  had  net  completed  him."  And  becaoae  he 
was  as  yet  only  a  fragment^-4»ecauae  M.  veaOoeiha 
had  delayed  his  conelusion  he  nas  pormltted  to  live 
in  the  world,  and  make  me  and  my  Angeliea  miser- 
able. I  would  write  to  Weimar,  to  M.  roa  Goethe, 
instantly,  and  represent  to  him  the  dreadrol  ooaae- 
qaences  of  his  delay.  No— it  were  much  better,  by 
virtue  of  my  cap,  to  present  myself  before  him,  aad 
plead  my  own  cause  in  proprid  p0rsona. 

But  now  the  most  tormenting  tears  tookpoeeeaaioB 
of  me.  I  seemed  to  hear  in  the  distance  Angelica's 
cry  for  help,  and  the  shrill  tones  of  her  mother  en- 
treating my  aid.  O,  Goethe,  Faust,  and  Mephisto- 
philes !  I  feared  the  Worst.  In  a  flash  I  was  at  Sea 
Solario.  The  coach  was  no  longer  theia;  and  the 
old  gardener  informed  me  that,  at  the  approach  of 
evening,  the  ladies  had  returned  to  town,  acoumpa- 
nied  by  Doctor  Joaanea.  I  still  seemed  to  I 
gelioa's  cry  for  help,  and  the  entreaties  of  t 
A  moment  more,  and  I  stood  ip  the  door-way  of  the 
pahice  of  Silvio  Cremoaio ;  and,  looking  nto  -the 
oourt,  saw  the  direst  confusion  reigning  every  whcte. 
Footmen  were  running  hither  and  thither  with  bore- 
ing  torches,  and  I  heard  Angelica's  name  proaooaeed 
in  tones  of  pity,  and  the  doctor's  accompanied  with 
curses.  1  pvaesed  through  the  bewildered  crowd, 
ronbed  up  the  marble  steps,  and  into  the  drawing- 
room.  There  stood  the  stout  oM  duke,  who  eame 
toward  me  with  outstretched  arms,  bat  unable  to  ar* 
ticulato  ajword.  The  duchess  came  also ;  snd  with 
the  rage  of  a  lionesss  robbed  of  ber  yonag  in  her  fece 
and  manner  seized  my  hand,  and  said — 

"  O,  ^^come,  'marquis ;  more  welcome  now  thaa 
ever.  Angelica  has  been  torn  finom  usby  that  demon 
doctor.  You  waniM  us,  but  I  was  foolishly  deaf  to 
your  warnings !  O,  help  us;  for  you,  too,  posses* 
the  meet  wonderful  natural  gifts^^else,  where- could 
you  have  procured  the  beautiful  jewels  and  rich 
lace !" 

**Tom  from  you  by  the  doctor?"  cried  I,  almost 
frantic.  '*  Is  it  possible  that  this  miserable  villain, 
who  only  exists  in  print  and  oopperplatea,  has  dared 
to  earryoflTa  Brasilian  princess?" 

<*  Dared  it  before  my^eryeyes ! ' '  repliedthe dnohess . 
*<He  was  this  afternoon,  as  you  saw,  extremely 
polite,  aad  more  charmingly  pale  than  ever.  Hear 
sisted  me  into  the  coach ;  but  when  Angelica  was 
about  to  enter  he  finng  to  the  door,  seined  her,  and 
seating  himself  with  her  upon  the  bos,  dre^ethroegh 
the  streets  in  the  wildest  manner.  Just  the  other 
side  of  the  chy  gates  the  horses  reared,  snorted  fhe, 
and  something  like  a  fiery  chariot  bore  away  the 
doctor,  Angelica,  and  the  coachman  to  the  east, 
Wftere  they  vanished  in  that  thuodeiMsloiid  that  yos 
see  there." 
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"There  I  recognize  Faust r^  I  cried.  "Thia 
driTiog  off  in  flames  is  an  old  trick  of  his ;  but  he 
shjiU  not  long  rejoice  over  his  beautiful  prey.  In  a 
few  moments,  I  will  restore  Angelica  to  your  arms ; 
foa  will  again  be  a  happy  mother,  and  the  prin- 


**  Shall  be  your  reward,"  said  the  lady,  interrupt- 
ing me.  "I  have  seen  your  passion,  and  am  con* 
viaoed  that  your  love  for  her  is  the  ^ause  of  the 
weaknen  of  your  nerves.  Bring  the  dear  child  back 
to  ua»  and  ^ou  idi»ll  receive  the  blessing  of  a  huppy 
motiier." 

**  And  of  a  happy  &ther,*'  added  the  old  duke. 

**  Away  then  (o  the  strife  with  the  doctor  and  his 
dog!"  cried  I,  entranced.  "  What  is  the  laurel  of 
fanie,  in  oompaiuon  with  the  prise  for  which  I 
strive?" 

The  duchess  canojiuuided  the  chaplain  to'  attend  in 
the  chapel,  and  I  put  on  my  cap.  With  a  wish  enly 
I  waa  hovenng  in  the  air  in  the  fiery  car,  «nd  light- 
nings were  quivering  around,  while  the  thunder 
rolled  beneath  me.  Beside  me  lay  fainting  and  mo- 
tionless the  Asar  innocent  child,  the  graceful  Angeli- 
ca. She  knew  nothing  of  what  was  paayng  around 
her,  and  lay  there  like  a  careless,  sleeping  child. 

Faust  and  Mepbistc^hHes  were  talking  together. 

"  On  the  peak  of  Teneriffe  we  will  rest,"  said  the 


"  And  the  marriage  shall  take  place  at  Gretna 
Green,"  said  the  latter. 

"  The  bride  is  mine,"  cried  I,  boldly ;  and  in  an 
iasiant  I  laid  her  at  the  feet  of  her  parents,  who 
were  expecting  us  at  the  chapel  door.  As  if  awak- 
eniii^  from  a  4ream,  the  beautiful  being  lifted  her 
head,  and  stroking  back  her  curls,  cast.^  wquiring 
gianoe  around.  But  this  was  no  time  for  explana- 
tion. The  storm  had  broken  fearfully  over  the  pa- 
laoe,  and  the  duchess  foreboded  danger. 

"  You  will  be  happy  in  marriage,  defir  children," 
said  she.  "  You,  Angelica,  beeause  you  will  want 
for  nothing;  and  you,  my  lord,  because  you  will 
gratify  every  wish  of  hers.  How  much  pin-money 
shall  yoo  allow  her— «  hundred  thousand  pistoles  a 
yemrV 

**  A  jailHoa!"  cried  X,  "if  she  is  oidy  jniae." 
My  bead  burned,  my  heart  beat  as  though  it  would 
hemp  £rom  my  breast.  Xhe  storm  grew  more  fearful, 
the  high  Gothic  window  of  the  chapel  was  illumi- 
nated by  the  lightning,  and  the  doctor's  face  was 
plainly  seen,  grinning  frightfully  ia,  and  by  his  aide 
that  accursed  poodle. 

"  Hey,  hey,  Gabriel  Mostert !"  the  doctor  seemed 
soomlolly  to  say.  "  You  are  a  sad  rogue,  and  the 
devil  will  have  you,  too." 

**  I  *U  have  yon,  too,"  howled  the  dog,  in  echo. 

I  oould  not  fiiii^  off  the  horror  that  seised  me. 
The  priest  had  now  reached  the  place  where  my 


audible  assent  was  necessary ;  I  grew  dizzy,  and  my 
hand  clutched  at  the  altar— a  thunder-clap  of  inde- 
scribable violence  at  this  moment  burst  from  the  sky 
— the  light  of  the  tapers  threatened  to  be  extinguish- 
ed. All  grew  dim  before  my  eyes.  Then,  like  sha- 
dows, the  forms  of  Van  Delpt  and  Flenry  rose  up  as 
marriage-witnesses  near  the  altar;  the  priest,  the 
ducal  parents,  the  princely  bride,  and  the  whole  re- 
tinue dwindled  away  into  infinite  littleness,  and  then 
into  nothing.  The  marble  pillars  of  the  chopel  sunk 
into  the  earth— the  loAy  donie  bowed  down,  and  be- 
came a  common  ceilings  and  out  of  the  dimness  grsr 
dually  appeared,  before  my  uncertain  sight,  the  red 
interior  of  the— opiumrbooth,  in  Bujqkdire,  and  a 
row  of  slumbering  Turks  against  the  walls.  My 
two  friends,  Van  Delpt  and  Fleury,  were  standing 
before  me,  shaking  me.  roughly  by  the  arms  and 
shoulders,  in  order  to  bring  me  entirely  to  myself. 

*'  Every  thing  has  its  time,"  said  the  cook,  witli 
melancholy  phlegm,  "  and,yoa  must  now  abdicate. 
Your  sleep  waa  rather  restless  a^  the  iast,  and  so  we 
awaked  you.  I  was  very  happy,  I  assure  you,  as 
William  Benkels,  but  all  earthly  happiness  is  a 
dream,  and  the  dream  Yanishes  like  a  vapor." 

**  What  do  you  mean?"  cried  I,  without  under 
standing  him.  "Where  is  my  charming  Angelica? 
Where's  my  purse?  Where's  my  wishing-cap? 
I  'm  not  here,  I  'm  in  Brazil— in  Rio  Janiero." 

*'  Nothing  but  a  dream,"  cried  M.  Fleury.  **  You 
swallowed  opium  as  well  as  we,  mon  cher,  and  so 
you  *VB  had  heavenly  dreams.  But  that  is  all  over ; 
be  quiet  now,  my  good  fellow,  and  we  Ml  have  some 
strong  coffee ;  that  will  prevent  disagreeable  conse- 
quences." 

Fale,  and  trembling  in  all  my  limbs,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  my  friends  1  reached  Van  Delpt's  room, 
wtere  wa  spent  the  night  in  drinking  strong  coffee, 
and  relating  the  glories  of  which  we  had  dreamed. 

While  I  pen  these  lines  to  while  away  the  time,  I 
am  in  quarantine  at  Trieste-*an  excellent  provision 
against  the  plague,  but  very  disagreeable  is  it  to  be 
detained  as  a  suspicious  person.  But  my  time  will 
soon  be  over.  I  shall  hasten  on  the  wings  of  love  to 
little  Kate,  the  bui^gomaster's  daughter. 

As  to  my  business  in  Constantinople,  it  all  ended 
happily.  The  Mufti,  Reis-Effendi,  and  all  the  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  settled  their  accounu 
before  the  Raraasan ;  and  Messrs.  Steinlein  &  Son 
were  as  well  satisfied  with  the  balance,  as  I  was 
with  the  commission  that  fell  to  my  share;  by 
means  el  which  I  shall  set  i;^  n  shop,  with  a  good 
stock  oCCnp$  d§  Chim  and  other  fashionable  arti- 
cles, as  well  as  veritable  Bau  de  Cologm,  My 
arms  are  atretched  out  toward  my  heme,  and  my 
heart  laughs  to  gmet  it ;  and  in  the  new  ledger  of  my 
life  stand  entered  in  golden  letter*— "  Little  Katy  for 
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Oif  acalm,  but  very  clouded  BummereTeaingf  I  en* 
tered  a  beautiful  valley,  bordering  on  the  Juniata 
river,  from  "Which  I  had  been  absent  nearly  three 
years.  Many  of  my  happiest  days  had  been  spent 
amidst  its  rural  shades  and  warm-hearted  people. 
One,  whom  ail  the  neighborhood  held  in  veneration, 
had  been  my  tutor  during  several  years  of  my  youth, 
and  in  the  Amily  circle  under  his  rod,  my  heart  had 
found  much  to  eontribute  to  its  enjoyments.  His 
two  sons  filled  the  places  of  brotheitf  to  one  who  had 
none,  and  their  young  sifter,  lovely  and  modest  as  the 
violet  of  the  valley,  had  won  a  yet  dearer  title  to  my 
aflection.  Nearly  three  years  seemed  a  long  time 
to  pass  far  from  these  associations,  but  I  had  spent  it 
in  acquiring  a  profession  on  which  would  depend  my 
future  advancement  in  life,  and  was  now  hastening 
to  revisit  the  valley,  and  receive  from  her  venatible 
father  the  hami  of  my  gentle  Linda. 

How  oRen  daring  the  bright  and  beautifbl  days 
which  had  hitherto  favored  my  journey,  the  joyful 
anticipation  of  the  warm  welcome  which  would 
greet  my  return,  came  with  g^hing  fullness  over 
my  heart. 

After  leaving  the  stage  on  the  public  road,  I  had 
hired  a  horscj  and  entered  a  lane  leading,  through 
embowering  woods,  to  that  portion  of  the  valley 
which  contained  the  endeared  home  of  other  days. 
In  the  lightness  of  my  heart  I  sang  catfihes  of  songs 
as  my  horse  gayly  bore  me  along  the  welUrememo 
bered  road.  But  night  came  on  while  I  was  yet  in 
tha  thick  forest,  with  a  mantle  darker  than  usual. 
Heavy  clouds  veiled  the  scene  around,  and  as  the 
gloom  increased,  my  meditatioas  assumed  a  more 
serious  nature.  I  might  lose  the  way,  and  my  horse 
was  a  stranger  to  it.  The  few  stars  visible  gave  so 
little  light  through  the  foliage  of  the  woods,  that  the 
track  soon  became  undefined.  The  silence  of  this 
darkness  was  not  broken  by  the  night- wind  which 
seemed  to  have  died  on  its  winged  way.  Thus  cir- 
cumstanced, it  was  more  prudent  to  proceed  slowly. 

Was  that  a  footstep?  Did  not  the  underwood 
rustle  as  if  parted  by  something  passing  through  it? 
I  looked  around,  bu(  saw  nothing  amidst  the  deep 
gloom,  when  suddenly  the  reins  were  snatched  from 
my  hand,  and  an  attempt  made  by  some  one  to  drag 
me  from  the  horae.  1  had  just  time  to  draw  and  fire 
a  pistol,  a  groan  followed  the  dischaige,  and  the 
strong  arm  that  had  grasped  me  loosed  its  hold,  while 
a  person  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  Oividg  my 
horse  the  spur,  I  was  soon  borne  out  of  the  wood. 

On  reaching  the  open  country  and  looking  back,  I 
saw  no  one,  but  hastily  resumed  my  journey. 

It  was  the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest,  when  the  wel- 

cfw"-  *•-*"  '-iMn  the  window  of  tlie  Grange,  the 

ilr.  Milton,  met  my  view.  How 


eagerly  I  dismounted  and  hurried  acroas  the  lawe 
in  front  of  the  mansion.  My  hand  was  on  Che  UaA 
of  the  door,  the  next  moment  it  w«8  opened,  and  I 
felt  myself  pressed  to  the  heart  of  my  kind  old  tutor, 
to  whom  a  letter  had  announced  my  comhig.  As  ve 
entered  the  parlor  another  form  approached,  a  littie 
hand  was  clasped  in  mine,  and  Linda,  covered  wttii 
blushes  and  looking  more  lovely  than  ever,  fsltetej 
my  welcome.  Late  as  was  the  hour,  they  had  yet 
waited  supper  for  me,  and  we  sat  down  with  hearts 
too  full  of  joyful  emotions  to  do  justice  to  the  boua- 
tiful  supply  of  the  table. 

Although  my  cup  of  happinesa  was  so  full,  the 
strange  and  unpleasant  adventure  in  the  forest  shared 
my  thoughts,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  fate  of  my 
asatilant  presaed  rather  heavily  on  one  whose 
habits  had  always  been  peaceful.  The  scene  of  the 
enoonnter  was  not  more  than  four  miles  from  the 
Grange. 

And  yet  I  delayed  infoming  those  so  interested  is 
my  welfare  of  the  occurrence,  partly  because  their 
earnest  inquiries  related  to  the  period  of  my  ri>- 
sence,  and  I  would  not  interrupt  the  fir«t  gushingt 
of  joy  and  tenderness  by  any  thing  unpleasant. 

'*  And  where  are  my  friends  James  and  Bmest?*'  I 
asked,  for  their  vacant  chairs  were  phioed  at  the 
tabla. 

Some  one  entering  the  door  behind  me,  covened 
my  eyes  playfully  with  his  hands;  I  caught  thow 
hands,  and  turned  to  embrace  my  early  fellow  stu- 
dent and  warm-hearted  friend  James,  who  had  wailed 
until  my  meeting  with  his  sister  was  over,  and  now 
poured  out  the  (hoik  greeting  of  his  kind  and  gene- 
rous nature. 

«*  But  where  is  Ernest  to  share  our  happiness?"  he 
inquired.  "  What  can  detain  him  to  this  late  hour' 
He  rode  out  this  evening  to  meet  you,  Cbatles,  and  I 
expected  to  see  him  with  you." 

"I  regret  I  did  not  meet  him.  There  is  another 
road  to  meet  the  stage  route,  perhaps  he  took  that/' 

"  Oh  no,  he  went  by  the  same  which  you  traveled. 
It  is  strange  you  did  not  see  him.** 

As  James  spoke,  he  directed  a  look  of  anxious  in- 
quiry toward  his  father,  who  sighed,  and  turning  to 
me,  said  **  Ernest  has  earned  me  much  pain  lately 
He  is  sadly  altered." 

I  looked  surprised,  but  he  did  not  explam,  and  the 
silence  of  the  next  few  minute«i  leA  me  to  ponder  on 
his  words. 

Ernest  altered  !^the  studious,  mild,  spiritual  Er- 
nest ?  How  altered  ?— in  what  way  ?  It  eonid  not 
be  favorably,  for  he  had  already  been  my  standard 
of  excellence,  and  in  my  enthusiastic  admiration  be 
could  rise  no  higher.  Was  it  for  the  worse  ?  Hea- 
ven forbid !    Yet  some  years  had  paaaed  aince  we 
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pftrtad»  andi  alas!  for  cbaogefiil  man,  eroi  Emett 
might  have  fallen  into  error. 

In  his  continued  absence  the  time  seemed  slowly 
and  anzioosly  to  pasp  away.  Linda  rose  to  retire, 
and  as  I  pressed  her  hand  in  saying  "  good-night,"  I 
obeerred  a  look  of  sadness,  and  a  starting  tear  had 
changed  the  ezprefsioa  of  her  sweet  iaoe.  As  had 
sliways  been  her  custom  from  childhood,  she  knelt 
for  her  father's  blesshig,  and  when  his  -venerable 
hand,  prasaed^  on  the  rich  clusters  of  her  dark  brown 
hair,  and  "God  Mess  you,  my  child,''  came  from  his 
lipe,  aiie  earnestly  added,  <*  And  may  he  protect  my 
brother  from  all  danger." 

I  could  not  help  sharing  the  general  anxiety,  and 
felt  more  unwilling  to  impart  to  them  the  late  en- 
counter in  the  wood,  lest  it  should  increase  their 
feare  for  the  saiety  of  Ernest.  Yet  what  enemy  had 
he  ?  and  the  road  leading  to  his  home  would  be-plain 
to  him  on  the  darkest  night.  But  I  might  with  the 
same  reason  ask,  What  enemy  had  I  ?  And  who  was 
roy  assailant?  If  a  highwayman,  he  would  hove 
demanded  my  parse. 

As  I  turned  on  my  pillow  after  retiring  to  the 
chamber  alloted  to  me,  I  vainly  sought  repose. 
The  journey  of  the  day  had  been  a  lang  and  Weary 
one,  although  supported  by  the  joyous  anticipations 
of  a  buoyant  spirit :  tired  I  felt,  but  not  sleepy,  for  a 
sirange  leeling  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety  was  now 
upon  me,  which  was  not  relieved  by  the  murmur  of 
voices  in  the  next  apartment.  My  chamber,  which 
was  tiie  same  I  had  occupied  in  boyhood,  was  only 
separated  from  the  next  by  a  wooden  partition,  so 
common  in  country  houses,  and  what  was  spoken 
ibere,  even  in  a  low  Toioe,  eould  be  htard  with  a 
little  attentioa  by  me.  Shall  I  conihss  this  atten|aon 
was  not  wonting  on  my  part?  For  the  first  time  in 
roy  life  I  listened  willingly  .to  the  communieatioMi 
of  others  not  intended  lor  my  ear.  My  conscientious 
fcroples  were  quieted  by  the  reflection  that  long- 
existing  ties  bound  me  to  the  interests  of  the  femily, 
and  besides,  was  I  not  about  to  unite  myself  to  its 
dearest  member,  and  had  I  not  something  like  a  bro- 
ther's right  to  learn  what  were  the  sorrows  or 
troubles  of  Ernest,  whose  name  was  more  than  once 
jtpoken  in  the  subdued  but  agitated  voice  of  my  vene- 
rsted  old  friend,  his  father,  whose  chamber  I  knew 
adjoined  mine.  My  name  vMs  also  mentioned,  and 
regrsl  expressed  by  James  that  he  had  n«t  confided 
m  me  and  entered  into  an  explanation.  This  cer^ 
tsinly  exonerated  me  from  all  blame  in  eaves-drop- 
pittg,  and  I  listened  without  dreadbig  the  admonitions 
of  my  inward  monitor. 

*'  I  will  share  your  pillow  tonight,  my  dear  fa« 
tfaer,"  said  James,  *'for  I  fear  yon  cannot  sleep." 

**  As  you  please,  my  dear  son,"  he  replied,  **and 
rarely  vre  have  cause  for  alarm.  Oh!  Ernest,  Er- 
nest, you  whom  I  thought  by  ioteUectual  culture  and 
literary  acquirements  to  place  above  the  trials  and 
tnaMea  of  thia  world,  that  ailer  all  you  should  act 
toiMhly." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  &ther,  I  trust  nothing  wrong  has 
happened.  My  brother  received  a  note  just  before 
his  departure;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  lirom 


Bertha.  It  is  true  his  love  for  her  is  most  fervent, 
and  anothfit  insult  from  Durell  Would  arouse  him 
almost  to  frenxy.** 

Here  they  spoke  so  low  I  could  not  connect  the 
words,  bai  '^encounters-revenge— insult— Bertha— 
attack-'-ride— chastise"— and  others  ss  strange  met 
my  ear. 

And  who  was  Bertha  ?  I  now  recollected  a  lovely 
girl  of  some  fourteen  summers,  that  bore  that  name, 
and  at  the  time  I  left  the  valley,  resided  with  her 
widowed  mother  in  a  neat  cottage  abou^hree  miles 
from  the  Grange.  The  name  was  an  unusual  one, 
unlike  the  simple  appellations  of  her  neighbors,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  {^easing  effects  of  the  settlement  of 
our  country  by  colonists  from  so  many  different  na- 
tions, that  some  of  the  wildly  beautiful  names  brought 
from  other  lands  may  stiH  be  heard  In  the  deep  sha- 
dows of  our  valleys,  on  the  rugged  brow  of  the 
mountain,  by  the  gush  of  the  waterfall,  or  in  the 
flovrer-studded  prairies  of  the  West.  To  this  also, 
may  be  attributed  the  varied  style  of  beauty  in  our 
land  which  travelers  have  remarked. 

There  is  no  true  standard  of  American  loveliness; 
the  blonde,  the  brunette ;  the  eye  nod  as  the  gaaelle     '  ^ 
or  bright  as  the  glancing  meteor :  features  so  differ- 
ently moulded,  some  full  of  commanding  dignity, 
others  r^lete  with 

Forms  rounded  into  the  freshness  of  a  Hebe,  or 
delicate  and  graceful  as  the  tendrils  of  the  vine. 
Figures,  tall  and  majestic  in  their  proportions,  or 
■small  and  fhiry-Hke  in  their  beauty.  Each  have 
their  peculiar  charm :  but  I  have  digressed  too  far, 
tad  must  return  to  the  scenes  of  that  distressing 
night. 

Bertha  was  now  no  longer  a  child,  but  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  Bad  taken  poseessiou  of  the  heart  of  my 
friend  Ernest,  in  defiance  of  the  nine  Muses,  and  all 
the  brilliant  array  of  classic  dames  and  ancient  he- 
roines with  which  study  had  stored  his  memory. 
How  relieved  I  felt  to  teowthat  this  was  the  change 
which  had  come  over  him ;  how  unjust  it  was  to  his 
merits  to  suspect  for  a  moment  that  he  could  act  un- 
worthily. But  he  had  a  rival  and  might  be  in  danger, 
and  again  I  listened ;  when  what  was  my  dismay 
and  horror  to  hear  the  father  and  brother  express 
their  ftars  that  he  had  attacked  Jiis  insolent  rival, 
and  been  injured  in  the  oontest.  My  heart  beat  as  if 
it  would  have  burst  from  my  breast.  What  if  my 
friend  had  in  the  darkness  mistaken  me  for  this 
Durell.  What  if  my  unknown  assailant  was  Ernest, 
and  alas !  what  ifr-but  I  could  think  and  listen  no 
longer,  and  sank  back  on  my  pillow,  with  an 
intense  feeling  of  agony  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. 

Recovering  &yself  by  a  strong  effort,  I  sprang 
ffom  the  bed  and  hastily  threw  on  my  clothes.    I 
believe  my  intention  was  to  rush  out  of  the  house,  . 
and  seek  in  the  fbrest  the  relief  or  confirmation  of 
my  fears. 

The  iM>ise  I  made  drew  the  attention  of  James, 
who  soon  eoteied  the  chamber.  He  was  not  un- 
dressed, yet  sewted  surprised  to  find  me  up. 
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'*Why  are  you  risiiig,  Charlas?  It  is  yet  two 
hfoun  before  day," 

I  could  DOt  answer  for  some  mAneatf.  Al  last  I 
faltered  out) 

*<  I  have  overheard  your  conversatioa  with  your 
father,  and  like  yourselves,  must  feel  unhappy.** 

**My  dear  friend,"  he  cried,  *'  I  wish  we  had  ex- 
plained all  to  you  before.  My  anxiety  about  Ernest 
will  not  allow  me  to  sleeps  I  will  arouse  the  gar- 
dener to  go  with  me  in  search  of  him,  and  would 
have  done  ift  before,  but  knowing  my  brother's  sen- 
sitive and  delicate  feelings,.!  feared  if  he  was  safe  he 
might  be  displeased." 

"I  will  accompany  you,"  I  replied,  <<  do  not 
awaken  Richard." 

^'  No,  no,  you  are  not  well,  Charles.  How  you 
shake.  Why,  you  are  as  pale  as  ashes.  Richard 
can  go,  for  my  father  will  not  let  me  venture  alone." 

9tiU  1  persisted  in  following  him  down  stairs,  and 
with  cautious  footsteps  we  passed  Linda's  door ;  but 
our  care  was  useless,  it  was  ajar,  and  a  light  burning 
on  the  table.  Her  brother  looked  in,  Linda  was  not 
there,  but  on  re-entering  the  passage  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  form  leaning  from  a  window  at  the 
extcema  end,  and  gazing  out  on  the  road. 

8be  started  as  we  approached,  and  an  exclamation 
rather  of  distress  than  alarm  broke  firom  her^"My 
brother!  my  Ernest!" 

"  Be  calm,  dear  sister,"  said  Jamss;  "  I  am  going 
to  seek  him.  He  may  have  gone  to  the  next  town, 
and  the  night  being  dark,  his  friends  have  detained 
him  until  morning." 

<*  Alas !  I  cannot  hope  this,"  said  Linda ;  "  for  Er- 
nest would  not  willingly  give  pain  and  anxiety  to  our 
father.  I  fear  some  evil  has  befallen  him."  And 
she  burst  into  tears. 

I  could  not, approach  to  soothe  her  anguish,  for  her 
wordt  were  torture  to  my  heart,  as  I  accused  myself 
of  being  the  cause  of  all  this  distress. 

'^Are  you  going,  tQO>  Qharles?"  she  inquired, 
raising  her  tearful  eyes  to  mine.  Before  I  could  an- 
swert  the  voice  of  Mr.  MRtoa  called  me,  and  I  ha»> 
tened  to  his  chamber.  He  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  and 
the  painful  anxiety  of  (he  list  few  hours  had  visibly 
affected  his  usually  healthy  appearance.  His  had 
beea  a  green  old  ^ge,  so  beautiful  in  its  grateil  de- 
cline, but  now  his  fisaUirea  appaarod  •  sharp,  and  his 
face  very  pale. 

<<  Charfcts,"  said  he,  "  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  how 
wretched  I  feel.  You  cannot  comprehend  the  reality 
of  our  alarm,  as  you  know  so  little  of  the  circum- 
stanoes  that  cause  it.  In  a  few  words,  then,  I  will 
inform  yon.  Ernest  k>ves  and  is  beloved.  A 
stranger,  without  character,  came  lately  into  the 
neighborhood,  and  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Bertha 
(whose  sweet  childhood  you  musf  remember)  has 
rudely  pressed  his  attendance  on  her  when  walking, 
sad  intruded  frequently  into  her  mother's  dwelling. 
Finding  his  suit  reeled,  and  hearing  of  Bertha's  eiio 
gagement  to  my  son,  he  has  spoken  of  him  in't^ 
moat  insulting  sMuiner,  and  Em^t,  leamiQg  hift  in- 
excusable oonddct,  has  forbidden  tdm  «<ver  to  eater 
the  cottass  again.    To  this  he  has  aaly  i«tun^  iar 


sotent  laogoaga,  and  persepsres  in  his  i 
when  my  son  is  absent  Ernest,  aatumHy-^o  mild*  ii 
now  quite  changed^  and  km  threatened  him  -vkk 
chastisement.  The  note  reoesved  by  my  **m  I  ftar 
conveyed  the  kno'vHedge  of  sane  fieah  intmsioB  ei 
our  sweet  Bertha,  and  we  dread  his  meetiaf  thia  ia- 
solont  stranger  again.  In  riding  through  the  Ibicfllhe 
may  have  crossed  his  path,  and  been  pspvofaad  to  diBi- 
tise  him,  and  in  the  alrqggle  may  have  reeesvcd 
some  fatal  injury  from  one  ao  devoi<f  tif  pimei^ 
and  honor.  And  now,  do  you  not  think  «b  faa^ 
great  cause  for  alarm,  at  tlte  continued  «faaeaee  of 
Ernest?" 

1  was  too  agitated  to  answer,  and  he  eoatmoBd : 

"  lly  kind  Chartoa,  I  knew  how  deeply  yoa  woaid 
sympathise  ia  our  feelings  Ernest  oug^  to  hare 
met  you  at  the  stage,  and  retamed  with  y^ou.  Thiv 
would  have  prenreeted  any  collision  with  has  foe. 
Oh !  why  did  he  not  do  so?  My. dear,  my  mhappr 
seal"  andtehrs  coursed  his  venerable  eheeks^ 

Linda  and  James  had  foMowad  me  to  the  ehaaalKr. 
and  now  hastened  to  soothe  and  coosoie  him  witfc 
hopes  that  cheered  not  their  own  hearts.  SuddenlT 
he  addressed  me  again  with  startling  enctgy : 

*«  Why  do  yeu  not  speak,  Charles?  Caa  yon  sug- 
gest nothing  to  comfort  me  ?  Was  all  ttlcat  m  thi^ 
fbrest  as  yon  passed  through,  or  did  you  hear  a 
noise  ?  I  adjure  yon  by  your  hopes  of  heaves  tc 
aaswer  me !  Do  not  fear  my  weakneaa.  The  great 
Being  who  austaias  my  a^e  will  not  Idraake  me 
now." 

I  had  advanced  to  the  bedside,  and  aJnhiiig  dova. 
buried  my  face  in  the  covering.  The  troth  waa  oo 
my  lips,  struggling  for  utterance — bat  could  I  tha» 
destroy  all  their  hopes,  brand  myself  as  the  mar- 
derar  of  Ernest,  and  be  aeparated  from  Linda  far- 
ever?  I  sprang,  in  the  energy  of  despair,  to  my  feet  ■ 

<*'Tis  madness  to  remain  longer,"  ]  exclaiurd 
clasping  my  hands  in  agony,  "  we  are  Umng  time ; 
come,  come.    Oh,  wratched  me ! " 

"He  is  beside  himself,"  eried  Linda,  in  a  voice  ci 
terror;  *' speak  to  him,  James." 

I  was  rushing  from  theroem,  when  he  imeroepied 
me. 

*<fitay  «ne  moment,  dear  Charles,  I  wiU  go  imee- 
diately.  Lin4a,  support  our  father.  Alaa!  I  fearmv 
friend  has  heard  or  seear  something  in  thai  fixeat  that 
makes  hie  alarm  even  greater  than  oura.  BeavcB 
grant  we  may  be  in  time  to  aave  my  brother." 

I  broke  from  him  and  ran  along  the  passagr,  be 
followed,  and  swill  as  lightning  we  descended  the 
I  staircase.  By  this  time  the  housemaid  and  gardbaer 
were  aroused,  and  ifinning  from  opposite  diraetioe^ 
increased  the  eeofusion.  James  gave  the  neoesaary 
,  orders,  and  aviated  Richard  to  saddle  the  horses^ 
when  we  hastily  mounted,  and  attended  by  him,  gel - 
Iq^  toward  the  woods  I  had  so  lately  enteiad  with 
snoh  different  feeliuga. 

As  we  moved  silently  and  awifUy  along,  the  gray 
dvrd  began  to  appear  in  the  east,  but  the  incroiaiag 
Kght  cheered  not  my  oppreaaed  hearty  for  1  dreaded 
ita  revealiogs. 

H^w  oAen  in  my  happy  youth,  befiNe  I  left  the 
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r^kff  had  I  watched  with  cMigfal  tl»  fipradhal  an- 
folding  of  Uie  landjcape,  asibB  magio  gltaoes  of  tbe 
dawn  lighted  the  rocic,  the  hill,  the  wood,  or  whea 
It  momted  higher,  heralding  the  glorioaa  fun,  and 
refleotiog  its  roey  hiiea  on  the  waters  of  the  Joniata. 
VouDg  life,  with  its  dewf  freshness,  joyed  in  that 
which  was  congenial  to  its  fiseliogs,  but  how  little 
niiled  to  the  darkness  within  me  now;  I  almost 
shrank  from  the  playful  breeae  that  ftnned  my  eheek. 

Aa  we  entered  the  deeply  shadowed  wood  I 
dreaded  lo  look  forward.  Would  I  see  the  pale  form 
of  Eraest,  fallen  by  my  rashnese,  for  worse  than 
rsahnets  it  now  appeared  to  me  ?  Why  did  I  fire  so 
suddenly  ?  If  I  had  grappled  with  the  person  who 
attempted  to  drag  me  from  the  horse,  I  mightAave 
uvercome  without  fatally  injuring  him.  Had  I  spoken 
ooB  "Word,  the  sound  of  my  voice  would  have  con- 
vinced Ernest  of  his  mistake.  But  to  reason  thus 
was  now  useless,  and  only  added  to  my  anguish. 

"  Charles,"  eaid  James,  in  a  low  agitated  voice, 
"  what  ia  that  beneath  yonder  oak?" 

One  plunge  of  my  horse  brought  me  to  the  object ; 
a  w^hite  handkerchief,  stained  with  blood,  lay  on  the 
spot  which  I  thought  must  be  that  of  last  night's 


I  raised  it  quickly,  esclaiming-*"  Thank  Ood!  he 
IS  not  here!" 

James  could  not  understand  my  feelings,  and  re- 
plied—" True,  but  wftose  is  that  blood?  Oh!  if  it 
lii  my  brother's  he  may  have  been  dragged  away !" 

Alas!  I  knew  too  well  I  had  leA  him  there,  but 
hope  dawned  i^  my  breast.  The  wound  had  not 
been  immediately  fiOal—he  might  be  alive-~-might 
yet  live  long  to  bless  his  fiunily,  and  to  forgive 
me.  Hope  made  me  strong  again.  We  searched 
every  thicket  around,  and  then  hastened  toward  the 
main  road.  A  lane  on  the  ^ight  led  to  the  little  vil- 
lage, near  which  Bertha  resided.  We  turned  into  it, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  cottage  w«8  in*  view;  its 
lowly  roof  almost  hid  by  overhanging  branches  from 
I  he  tre«3S  around  it. 

The  distressed  James  hurried  me  on,  in  the  hope 
of  hearing  something  to  relieve  our  anxiety.  We 
iootk  reached  the  gate,  and  springing  from  our  horses, 
entered  the  little  flower-garden  in  front.  Although 
the  aun  had  not  yet  risen,  the  sound  of  footsteps  pass- 
ing rapidly  through  the  house  was  distinctly  heard. 
Presently  two  persons,  who  appeared  to  be  neigh- 
bor*, came  hastily  out  of  the  door  to  meet  us. 

*^  la  the  doctor  with  you?"  inquired  one  of  them. 

-'What  doctor?  Who  is  injured?"  exclaimed 
James,  rushing  past  thei^  into  the  house. 

1  followed  him,  trembling  in  every  limb.  Several 
)  were  in  the  room  we  entered,  but  I  saw  but 
[  what  a  sight  was  that? 

Stretched  on  a  bed,  lay  a  tall  form  motionless. 
The  face  was  turned  toward  the  wall,  but  the  pale 
hasdn  were  white  as  the  counterpane.  With  a  cry 
of  agooy  and  grief,  James  threw  himself  on  his  anees 
by  its  aide.  I  raw  no  more,  for  nature  gave  Way, 
sod  I  sunk  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

Wfaen  restored  to  perlaet  oossoiousiiesa,  I  found 


myself  lying  on  a  sofa  in  a  smalt  parlor.  The  win- 
dow flhutteis  were  half  closed  to  etclude  the  light. 

**  Where  am  1 7"  I  exclaimed,  attempting  to  riee, 
but  a  gentle  hand  prevented  me,  and  turning  I  saw  a 
huly,  advanced  in  life,  but  with  a  most  benignant 
oountenance,  who  had  been  watehing  by  my  cooeh. 
It  was  the  mother  of  Bertha,  the  widow  of  an  Ame* 
rioan  olAoer. 

'*  Be  oompoaed,  sir,''  she  said,  '<  we  have  all  dif- 
fered mueh  anxiety  on  your  account,  and  your  friend 
Emeet  would  not  leave  the  house  until^ssured  yon 
were^  no  danger." 

«  Ernest !"  I  exclaimed, "  is  he  alive  ?  Oh,  Heaven 
be  praised!" 

"He  is  alive  and  weH,"  she  replied,  with  some 
surprise ;  <*  but  now  I  recollect  that  you  and  his  bro- 
ther were  both  shocked  by  supposing  the  wounded 
person  was  Ernest.  It  was  tbe  stranger  who  has  so 
constantly  annoyed  us,  and  yet  we  regret  he  is  hurt. 
He  had  only  fainted  from  loss  of  blood  when  you 
entered  the  room,  but  has  been  shot  in  the  leg,  and 
probably  will  be  lame  through  life." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sudden  and  joyful 
change  in  my  feelings.  I  thought  not  of  the  straageri 
but  of  Ernest  my  friend,  the  brother  of  my  Linda, 
restored  to  us  safe  and  well.  How  the  huppiaessQ^ 
my  overchaiged  heart  struggled  for  utteranoe  at  vy 
lips,  but  I  oould  not  speak  if,  and  having  listened 
almost  breathleasif  to  the  recital  of  the  lady,  now 
rose  once  more  froik  the  sofa.  But  again  she  stayed 
my  steps. 

*<  Listen  to  me  a  moment  longer,"  she  said.  *^  Your 
friend  Ernest  after  leaving  the  (xrange  last  evening 
to  meet  you  stopped  here,  and  this  delay  prevented 
him  from  arriving  at  the  stage-road  until  too  late  to 
see  you,  but  he  learned  that  you  had  proceeded  on 
horseback  toward  his  father's  residence,  more  than 
an  hour  before.  Thick  clouds  shaddWed  the  shy, 
and  it  was  dark  and  late  when  he  returned  through 
the  forest,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
groans  o{  some  person.  Hastily  alighting,  and  fol- 
lowing.the  sounds,  he  diieovered  this  man  wounded, 
and  having  raised  him  with  some  dilficuUy,  be  placed 
him  on  the  horse,  and  brought  him  here  as  the  near- 
est house.  But  Ernest  has -since  been  arrested  on 
suspinion  of  wounding  him,  although  we  all  know  he 
is  innocent.  His  bfothcr  has  gone  With  him  and  the 
ofiicers  of  the  law  to  the  next  town." 

"Do  not  detain  me  a  moment,"  I  exclaimed, 
**  Ernest  is  innocent !  It  was  I  who,  in  self-defense, 
shot  at  Durell,  who  attacked  me  in  tbe  forest  last 
night,  no  doubt  mistakmg  me  in  the  darkness  for  my 
friend." 

The  party  with  Ernest  had  been  gone  but  a  short 
lime,  and  were  soon  overtaken  by  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors, when  th^  immediately  returned  to  the  cottage, 
and  I,  certainly  the  happiest  of  the  group,  witli  a 
ftee  too  full  of  truth  to  be  doubted,  told  my  story, 
whieh  sntirely  exonerated  Ernest,  and  myself  too. 
^e  officers  then  departed,  and  a  surgeon  having  ex- 
anuned  and  bandaged  the  limb  of  Durell,  who  had 
only  received  i  flesh  wound,  he  appeared  so  morti- 
fied and  chagrined  at  his  mistake  .and  exposure,  and 
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so  anxious  to  leave  the  cottage,  that  it  was  thought 
beat  to  remove  him  on  a  litter  to  the  village  imi. 
He  soon  recovered,  and  one  mormog  made  an  early 
departure,  leaving  his  bill  to  be  paid  by  me.  Subse- 
quently we  learned  be  was  a  gambler,  and  had  pro- 
bably sought  the  seclusion  of  the  valley  to  evade  the 
pursuit  of  the  law.    But  enough  of  him. 

What  a  joyous  party  returned  to  the  Grange,  to 
which  Richard  had  been  dispatched  at  an<sarly  hour, 
to  relieve  the  anxietv  of  Linda  and  her  father.  Ber- 
tha, whose  ^auty  had  wrought  all  our  past  trouble, 
accompanied  us,  but  I  scarcely  looked  at  he^,  as  she 
rode  by  the  side  of  Ernest,  for  I  could  for  some  time 
think  only  of  him,  and  surprised  my  friend  very 
often  by  the  tight  pressure  I  gave  his  hand  whenever 
I  could  reach  it. 


On  onr  arrival  at  the  Grange,  Icsplmiied  the  OBose 
of  the  distress  and  anxiety  I  had  bbo wn  there  on  the 
night  before,  and  oh !  how  sincerely  my  hesrt  joaed 
itf  the  pious  and  simply  beautiful  thanks  to  God. 
from  the  lips  of  my  old  tutor,  as  we  miirooDded  ha 
hospitable  board.  How  truly  I  felt  that  a  benigB  aad 
overruling  Providence  alone  could  bring  joy  out  d 
sorrow. 

^^  Years  have  passed  since  then,  yeara  of  hapymCTs 
with  Linda,  but  the  memory  of  that  night  and  men:- 
ing  can  never  be  effaced  from  my  mind.  Yet  it  has- 
taught  me  a  grateful  dependence  on  the  Giver  of  iLi 
good,  and  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  learned  by  the 
little  happy  group  who  call  us  parents,  was  to  look 
on  tke  bright  side  of  life,  and  never  iau^ine  soffov* 
which  may  have  no  reality. 


AMBITION 


BT   aUFUS   WAPLSS. 


AVBOBA  smiloB !  the  son  !■  on  the  sen  ! 

Angels  are  painting  pictures  in  the  sky  ; 
Eolian  breezes  w&rble  wild  and  free, 

Singing  the  infant  giant's  lullaby. 
He  cornea  to  Mess ;  he  smiles  to  beautify : 

Bui  Intely  luving  in  a  sea  of  glory, 
New-born,  new-crowned,  he  reigns  a  prince  on  high, 

With  brightness  god-like  and  with  mission  holy. 
The  brilliant  hero  of  a  day's  brief  story. 

Sun  of  the  Mom !  in  gilded  car  ascend ; 

Give  gold  to  dew-drops ;  silver  to  the  spring ; 
Thy  light  and  heat  harmoaiously  blend. 

The  earth  to  gladden  in  thy  journeying. 
Eagle  of  heaven !  outspread  thy  glorious  wing — 

Onward— and  upward !  higher  yet— and  higher  ! 
Ambititin's  hero,  day's  unrivaled  king— 

Millione  of  mortals  see  thee  to  admire, 
The  prince  of  planeta  wrapped  in  robe  of  fire  ! 

Enthroned,  exalted,  beautifully  grand ! 

Clothed  in  a  miintle  of  effulgent  Itght; 
Crowned  by  the  eternal  King  of  kings,  whose  hund 

Arrays  in  mnjeity  each  satellite — 
Ck>nrtier8  that  dimce  around  thee  with  delight ; 

A  band  of  gunrdiana  ever  watching  o'er  thee. 
Beaming  with  thy  own  beauty  through  the  nighty 

Veiling  iheir  faces  when  thoy  come  before  thee," 
Like  Gheber  worshipers  when  tlioy  adore  thee. 

Sun  of  the  Noon !  thy  highest  good  is  won ! 

The  zenith  of  the  heavens  is  thy  throne ! 
In  all  his  pride  the  "  Man  of  Mocedon" 

Ne'er  ruled  an  empire  mighty  as  thine  ovm, 


Stretching  from  shore  to  shore,  from  zone  to  z'?Qe ' 
Thy  fl-own  ean  wither  and  thy  smile  create — 

Thou  goest  forth  oompanionless— alone  I 
Thou  sittest  like  a  god  in  rojral  state : — 

Was  evm-  seen  so  great  a  potentate  * 

Behold,  great  monarch,  thy  declining  reign ! 

Ambition  bade  thee  over  all  (o  tower : 
Full  was  thy  fame !  *  Alas !  't  was  doomed  to 

To  fade  like  meteor  glare  or  summer  ttower  * 
*Twas  thus  great  Coesar  gloried  in  his  powi^. 

Till  Rome  was  startled  by  his  funeral  kaell : 
Thus  Cromwell  shone,  the  starlet  of  an  hour : 

And  thus  Napoleon  rose— and  thus  he  fail ! 
List,  Phccbns !  hearest  thou  the  vesper  bell ! 

Snn  of  the  Eve !  thy  sceptre  is  departed ! 

Clouds  eome  as  kinsman  round  thy  dying  bed : 
-  But  whilst  they  gaze  as  mourners  broken-haorted, 

They  #rap  them  in  thy  royal  robe  of  red ; 
They  steal  thy  golden  crown  from  off  thy  1 

Ay,  pluck  thy  locks  and  soil  thy  silver  i 
The  heavens  with  bonfires  the  glad  tidings  apreud, 

"  Sol  Is  no  more,  and  Cynthia  is  queen  !" 
Earth  shouts  *<  Glad  tidings !"  happy  at  the  acece. 

Glad  tidings  ?    Yee,  the  sun  was  merciless— 

He  withered  flowers— he  parched  the  prairie  pl^ui ! 
With  Galileo  many  now  confess 

His  ch  iracter  >v»s  not  without  a  atain. 
Of  spots  opon  his  visage  they  oomplain 

Who  lute  extolled  his  brightness  to  the  akies; 
And  thousands  censure  his  declining  reign 

Who  sang  **  Exeelsiott"  when  they  saw  him  rvc. 
Thns  lives  Ambition's  hero— thus  be  diaa ! 


Tsars  for  the  weary, 

Smiles  for  the  gay : 
Hearts  that  are  dreary 

Dream  far  away. 
Vows  have  been  Ivoken — 

Tears  have  been  shed — 
Love's  gentle  token 

Lies  withered  and  dead. 
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Dead  and  forsaiDsn ! 
O  leave  me  alone ! 

I  would  not  owaken 
The  memoriea  gone. 

Then  utter  no  whisper- 
Breathe  not  a  s^h — 

Like  evening's  last  vesper 
Affisction  UMist  die. 


G  A  N  G  A. 


BT  S.  WILLIAMS. 


Stiix  flows  the  Gcnges  the  mightiest  of  Eastern 
waters !  As  eral  it  flowed  when  rocking  the  cradle 
ol  our  commen  humanity  with  its  green  waves— 
laFin^  the  shorss  whence  issued  all  our  race— as  lilce 
tlae  lleraclean  boy  it  fought  and  conquered  in  its 
tossing  cot  rolling  on  the  Granges'  brealcers,  all  hi)Fdras 
which  would  smother  its  birth  and  growth,  so  do  its 
descendants  turn  with  affection  to  their  natal  stream, 
like  the  returning  Heraelide  to  Greece  of  old.  How 
rich  in  scenes  of  human  joy  and  wo — ^how  replete 
with  the  misty  veddaha—how  full  of  the  corpses  of 
India's  children,  sacrificed  to  its  beatific  current, 
rolis  tho  ancient  river,  its  banks  green  with  the 
growth  of  ages,  with  tropic  vegetation  stretching  its 
umbrageous  arms  like  huge  antenntg  over  the  waters 
of  many  colors,  as  they  borrow  their  dolphin-hues 
from  the  thousand  suns  dipped  in  its  wavis,  from  the 
multifold  reflections  ol  the  hoary  Himmalayeh.  And 
still  its  fertile  flow  marks  no  flight  of  time  or  change 
in  the  religion  of  its  children.  Still  Wanders  the 
Brahmin,  continent  and  secluded,  on  its  banks,  and 
offers  his  alt  to  the  three-fold  Divinity.  The  air 
whispering  its  light  susurrus  amid  the  purple  and 
scarlet  flowers  that  form  the  home  of  the  humming- 
birds, whirring  in  their  sweet-laden  journey  like  the 
home-coming  bees  of  Hybla — ^the  ripple  of  the  foam- 
ing tide  as  the  lily-tops  bow  to  its  inspired  influence 
— the  song  of  the  mourning  mother  as  she  strips  her 
child  ioi  the  sacriflce,  commune  with  the  mighty 
Bram^,  and  repeat  the  tales  of  Seeva.  And  the 
darkness  comprehends  it 

"O  Ganges,"  rose  the  wail  of  the  mother,  "ever 
boneficeat  as  when  thou  sprangest  gushing  in  maiden 
purity  from  the  front  of  Sivah,  as  kind  as  when  thou 
visitedest  this  our  chosen  land,  scattering  blessings  on 
e^-ery  hand,  receive  now  in  thy  divine  bosom— the 
last,  greatest  offering  of  a  mother's  heart,  and  bear  it 
gently  on  to  happiness."  She  ceased;  no  sound  but 
the  arway  ing  of  the  forest-boughs  met  the  oar.  Hush ! 
there  ia  a  plush,  a  feeble  cry,  a  dark  object  floating 
slowly  down  the  stream !  It  is  the  sacri^ce.  Will 
It,  must  it  perish,  that  Mr,  fragile  image  of  its 
Maker?  Is  there  no  hand  to  save  it  ?  Naught  human 
— naught  but  the  spirit  ever- watching.  Look!  it 
dues  not  sink,  it  rests  Qn;lhe  broad-leaved  lotus,  and 
pa«0ea  slowly  out  of  the  shade  of  the  banks  and  down 
the  -whitening  current.  Fragrant  lilies,  with  sustain- 
ij^  leaves  and  petala  uphold  it  from  the  yawning 
wters,  even  as  the  reedy  Nile  with  conscious  wave 
opheld  the  destined  prophet.  As  Moses  on  the  sacred 
atfeain  wan  saved  for  future  good)  so  was  the  infant 
oo  the  rolliug  Ganges.  Gently  floating  on  its  flowery 
bark,  the  child  went  down  the  eddying  current,  its 
aoA   Indian  features  uptiuned  to  the  silver  n^oon- 


beams,  and  the  stars  in  the  shadowy  distance,  now 
rocking  fearfully  over  some  little  rapid  af  the  stream, 
now  circling  round  some  green-clad  point,  where  the 
pendent  branches  swept  its  cheek,  the  unconscious 
mariner  floated  on;  and  ever  the  kindly  lotus, 
strengthened  by  the  will  of  Bramah,  extended  its 
pressed  leaves,  gemmed  with  a  thousand  forms  of 
insect  life,  still  wider  for  its  protection.  The  sweet 
echoes  rang  through  the  lily-caps  to  the  vibrationa 
of  its  fragrant  petals.  Soft  melody  of  innocent  life 
mingled  with  the  voice  of  the  waters.  The  good 
spirits  sent  by  Bramah  soothed  the  child  now  sleep- 
ing, and  fanned  its  cheelr  with  their  breath,  like  the 
smoke  of  the  welcome  incense  to  the  divine  one. 
No  eye  saw  the  frail  burden  save  Bramah's,  and  the 
holy  Ganges,  on  whose  faithful  bosom  it  reposed. 
And  thus  they  passed  down  the  stream,  undisturbed, 
in  the  gray  of  the  morning. 

The  old  hermit,  Nikaiyah,  who,  in  the  early 
twilight,  pursued  his  devotions  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  was  making  his  orisons  to  the  Gauges  when 
the  reddening  water  and  glowing  east  gave  tokens  of 
the  dawn.  As  he  stooped  to  perform  his  ablutions, 
an  object,  dark  upon  the  water,  caught  his  eye.  It 
was  the  lotus-cradle  and  its  burden.  The  old  man's 
heart  was  moved,  and,  despite  the  voice  of  leligion, 
which  forbade  to  rob  the  Ganges,  he  listened  to  the 
voice  of  nature,  and  with  many  deprecations  of 
the  divine  wrath,  he  took  up  the  child  and  carried  it 
to  his  humble  dwelling.  There  was  no  name  for 
the  child,  and,  partly  as  a  peace-offering  to  the 
wronged  divinity,  ha  called  it  Ganga !  He  brought 
up  the  infant  until  iti  sixteenth  year,  though  troubled 
by  many  misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  which  he  had  relieved  the  Ganges. 
Here,  then,  the  child's  youth  was  passed  in  the  wilder- 
ness. And  she  grew  to  be  as  lair  as  the  hues  of  her 
cradle,  with  eyes  gl  ittering  like  the  lotus-leaves  when 
etparkling  with  the  foam-fretting  waves  ofthe  Ganges, 
as  the  first  sunbeams  strike  upon  the  buds,  and  the 
grateful  beat  unfolds  the  flowers  to  the  pleasant  air 
of  the  morning,  and  the  glory  of  floral  existence. 
Swift  passed  the  days  of  her  childhood;  and  as 
gayly  as  the  gaudy  buttei-flies  that  flitted  all  day 
round  her  dwelling,  she  passed  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  object  to  object,  in  the  bloom  of  youthful  hap- 
piness. Bright  as  the  glow-worm,  when  wooing  his 
mate,  was  the  time  of  her  childish  experience.  To 
follow  the  gayly-painted  parrots  through  the  odorous 
groves  of  spices,  and  watch  the  busy  dragon-flies  aa 
they  chase  each  other  among  the  blossoms;  to 
bathe  in  the  limpid  stream  which  had  kindly  borne 
her  thither,  and  reeliue  on  ita  ever-green  banks, 
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Mrmtching  the  flow  of  the  waten ;  these  were  her 

dail)'  occupatioasi  and  these  she  pursued  alone,  for 

the  old  man  was  absorbed  in  devotion,  and  always 

rapt  in  pious  contemplation.    But  anxious  for  her 

future  welfare,  he  would  sometimes,  after  they  had 

finished  their  simple  meal  of  vegetables,  take  her  by 

the  hand  and  unfold  the  ancient  veddaks,  or  sacred 

records,  and  tell  her  of  the  Metenopsychoeis ;  tell  her 

of  the  holy  Trine,  that  threefold-unity — ^the  Creator, 

the  Preserver,  the  Destroyer  ^  the  all  comprehended 

in  Bramah,  Uie  parts  in  Seeva  and  Vishnu.    How  by 

inferior  eyes  it  is  interpreted,  the  earth,  the  geoe- 

ralor;   water,  the  A-uctifier;  fire,  the  annihilator. 

How  was  born  the  Ganges,  the  adored  one,  by  the 

beneficeooe  of  Bramah,  described  its  primal  coune, 

and  how  at  last, 

"  To  India's  favored  kind 

It  rolled  o'er  fields  of  nard  and  spicy  neadst 
And  won  its  heaven-directed  w»y." 

That  the  divine,  the  incomprehensible,  heed  not 
the  rage  of  the  evil,  undisturbed  by  foes  in  sacred 
peac^e.  Thut  he  who  would  join  their  presence  must, 
for  his  earthly  sins,  in  others'  bodies  do  expiation ; 
and  aAer  the  lapse  of  purging  ages,  can  alone  be 
admitted  to  taste  the  heavenly  fruit  and  enjoy  the 
society  of  the  godlike.  Then,  to  please  her  maiden 
heart,  would  he  narrate  the  tales  and  the  sufl*erings 
of  the  unmarried  dying,  their  miseries  here  and  here- 
aAer.  And  when  the  virgin  Ganga,  used  to  the 
forms  of  wilder  nature,  and  remembering  only  her 
old  protector,  would  wibh  to  cling  to  her  rude  life  in 
the  wilderness,  then,  with  a  sigh  at  his  own  reverses, 
the  old  man  would  recount  the  ceremonies  of  the 
nnptial-fea»t,  and  gazing  fondly  on  the  Gaoges-ofler- 
iQg,  pray  that  »he  might  atone  for  all  past  oflenses 
by  a  holy  youth  and  a  hdppy  union.  Sweet  visions 
of  the  future,  when  he  might  behold  his  adopted  at 
the  solemn  ceremony,  modest,  in  the  home  of  the 
bridcgrooDi,  kindly  receiving  the  votive  qflering— 
Ike  com«crowned  feast — the  joyous  revel,  the  sacred 
mysteries.  Then  recurring  to  I  he  old  mytholo^ 
and  the  §mcnd  rites,  he  describes  the  festival  of  the 
Va»a$Ui,  the  genial  goddess  of  the  spring;  when, 
like  tile  bursting  out  of  nature,  the  people  throw 
away  the  fetters  of  caste  and  custom,  and  mingle  in 
mdisoriminate  revelry;  the  rites  of  ditala,  the  god- 
dess of  children,  which  the  mothers  oelebrate  on  fbe 
hill-top,  as^mbling,  crowned  with  chaplets  of  roeea, 
jeasamwe,  and  oleander,  for  the  purposes  ef  mirth ; 
and  the  "  nine  days  festival  of  flowers,'*  sacred  to 
Ganri,  the  wife  of  Siva,  ihs  goddess  of  the  haivest, 
whence  comes  Iier  golden  name.  That  this  takes 
p!aoe  at  the  vernal  equinox,  when  the  matronly 
Ganri  casts  her  golden  mantle  over  the  ripened 
beauties  of  the  verdant  Vasanti.  Then  nature  is  in 
perfection--the  air  is  impregnated  with  aroma,  and 
the  crimson  poppy  contrasts  with  the  spikes  of 
golden  grain  to  form  a  wreath  for  the  beneficaot 
Ganri.  She  bears  the  lotus  in  her  com>staiaed  hands, 
and  often  the  implemeotB  of  death,  denoting  that  the 
goddess,  w  hose  giAs  sustain  life,  is  soraetimea  aecee- 
Bory  to  the  loss  of  it— thus  resemUii^  Uw  lain  aed 
CybeUe  of  the  Egyptians.    The  com  is  sewn,  and 


when  it  germinates,  they  invoke  the  ble«ing  ^ 
Granri,  and  bear  her  image  in  solemn  procema 
Then  on  the  glassy  lake  the  efligy  is  borne  in  boai 
as  primitive  ns  those  which  bore  the  Argoauta  le 
Colchis.  The  rishig  borders  of  the  fadce  swirm  wtk 
devout  and  joyous  multitudes.  The  fair  HisdiciaBet 
fragrant  with  garlands,  wave  their  scarlet  tokoa,  re- 
flected from  the  transparent  water,  and  chant  \ka 
festal  h3rmns.  The  procession  winds  slowlj  jom 
the  steep  descent  wM  the  image  of  thebeneftcticK 
the  propitious  Ganri,  in  the  centre,  Uatis;  withfoid 
and  gems,  glitteriag  in  the  tropie  son;  the  lolae 
music  leikshoea  among  the  narrow  passes,  uooav^ 
ing  the  ^proach  of  the  divine  one.  Thehotrf  fissn 
bear*with  reverence  the  sacred  burden.  Ail  iijov 
and  innocent  happiness.  They  reock  the  choie 
passing  beneath  the  long,  black  tresses  of  tke  «• 
tendant  maidens,  and  embark  with  soter  tok  tr 
voyage  around  the  lake.  This  rite  perfomed,  ik 
son  ever  shines  more  brightly  on  the  htrvst,  md  ik 
dews  descend  gently  on  the  young  prooiK  of  tk 
nieadows.  Ganri  propitious  smiles  upoa  tie  aider 
takings  of  her  favorite  race.  Gangs,  then,  voiU 
spring  up  in  delight,  and  with  sparkling  eyes  vi^bie 
remove  from  their  qiuiet  retreat  and  visit  thee  bni- 
liant  festivals.  Gently  the  old  man  reproacbn  her. 
and  warns  her  of  ambitious  wishes.  His  koAr 
words  fall  as  quiet  and  soothing  on  the  seal  of  Gtsgi 
as  the  shades  of  evening  on  the  silent  ietraof  ik 
forest.  But  hark !  from  th«  distant  jungle  moasdi 
the  howl  of  the  panther,  and  the  mutterisg  cf  tk 
king  of  the  beasts !  The  child  shrinks  fearfol  mi 
awe-struck  into  the  arms  of  her  protector,  a  ik 
timid  leaves  bow  before  the  blast  of  the  teapea 
Faltering  rose  her  voice  as  the  qaiveris;  uMi  oi 
the  songster,  when  the  thunder  rolls  in  the  ether, 
when  fleeing  its  dread  approach,  she  leeb  he 
sheltered  nest,  her  callow  and  ezpecisnt  yoiag 
seizing  the  opportunity  when  great  emotions  here  tk 
inner  soul,  and  adapt  it  to  softer  impresMons.  Ni 
kaiyah  would  speak  of  the  love,  the  providesoe 
always  waking ;  tell  her  of  her  perilou*  ^vjm 
on  the  Ganges,  describe  her  preservatioo,  tot 
ask  if  she  feared  the  wild  beasts,  who  obefM 
their  master's  orders.  Then  the  old  doctrise  oi 
the  transmigration  would  glimmer  on  her  yoaf 
mind,  when  explained  with  persuasive  eloqoaw^ 
like  the  faint  firtrt  twinklings  of  Hesperus,  ssdwrti 
as  mild  and  benignant  an  influence.  She  wodi^ 
upon  his  words  with  large,  attentive  eyes,  s«  heJoH 
her  that  even  the  ferial  nature  of  the  wildest in«Ht« 
was  filled  by  a  penance-doing  spirit  tb^t  onoe  hsd 
felt  as  she  did— elas!  the  expiation!  Therefoffdr 
pious  Brahmin  forbore  tQ  destroy  a  liris^  i^- 
fearful  of  injuring  a  brothef^-for  thea  would  the  as 
fortunate  b^in  his  weary  pilgrimage  anew.  Beaii«< 
mortal^  of  defeating  the  purposes  gf  Bramsh!  Tbn 
lb  avoid  or  shorten  thi^  term  of  sofieringlb^  gw' 
BMB  lived  aeduded  fi:om  Ike  work),  devoting  kflfeU 
to  the  study  of  his  own  breast,  and  seeking  to  kaov 
his  Greater,  or  snbjeclM  hittself  to  privatioa,  is  tor 
tore^  and  to  death,  to  gain  the  reward  of  msrfrdo*  < 
onapotted  by  earthly  taint,  unwearied  by  t^^ 
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transmigratioi].  Thus  did  the  prients  for  thenuelves 
and  others  atoomg,  as  did  of  old  ia  Christjbui  infancy 
SimoQ  Stylites.  For  this  had  Nikaiyah  shut  himself 
up  in  the  forest,  in  Toluatary  rHirement,  for  a  term 
of  yean  which  Was  even  now  expiring.  Then  to 
the  mind  of  Ganga  would  come  the  thought  of  a 
previous  life,  when  she  might  have  roamed  under 
some  different  form  through  the  forest,  returosd  by 
an  accident  .to  her  human  prblHrtioo.  Vague  thoughts 
like  these  would  steal  upon  her  spirit,  like  the  waves 
of  a  distant  ocean,  an  indefinite  sea  of  former  exist- 
ence, surging,  rifting  on  the  memory,  breaking  on 
the  ihiAing  sands  of  the  pretilent;  and  she  the  storm- 
tost  mariner  struggling  on  the  crest  of  ffae  waves, 
ever  mistaking  the  foaming  phosphorescence  of  the 
surf  for  a  light  of  friendly  assistance;  or  if  she  turned 
to  the  future,  that  mist>«hadowed- nothing,  she  would 
alternate  fimcy  herself  fknting  smoothly  on  an  un- 
broken sea,  and  gazing  into  its  purple  depths,  sinister 
yet  tempting;  or  pushing  for  some  unknown  shore, 
prone  for  great  discovery.  Thus  is  li£i  to  us  all  ;^  we 
stand  on  the  golden  sand  of  an  ever-changing  present, 
listening  to  the  echoes  of  the  past  receding  with  the 
ebbing  tide  among  the  hoarse-mouthed  caverns; 
more  often,  unheeding,  gaae  upon  the  calm,  open 
sea  of  the  future,  and,  regardletf  of  the  billows  that 
break  tumultuous  around  us,  think  only  of  those 
serene  hopes  to  come,  those  haUifon  days  of  peace 
shining  undlmmed  in  times  of  deceptive  distance. 

The  old  man  ceased.  Night  had  fallen,  and  the 
unwholesome  exhalations  warned  to  retive  from  the 
unwholesome  aii^-Ganga,  soon  wrapt  in  the  sweet 
sleep  of  youth,  lay  dreaming  over  in  ever  new  and 
mapiified  fonns  those  doctrines  of  the  Mrtempsy- 
chosis  which  Nikaiyah  had  explained  to  her.  She 
was  doomed,  it  seemed  to  her,  to  pass  through  the 
stages  of  an  infinite  change,  and  like  the  banyan  tree, 
as  fast  as  having  reached  a  certain  height  she  seemed 
to  have  attained  perfection,  and  must  needs  bend 
down  to  take  firesh  root  in  earth.  Unconscious  that 
ail  this  was  but  enlarging  her  soul  and  her  sphere  of 
good,  as  the  haayan  with  fresh  trunks  enlarges  its 
cool  and  isfifeshing  circumference,  and  gives  wider 
shelter  to  the  weary  and  the  oppressed.  Fiift,  she 
vras  an  ant,  busy  and  careful  as  the  proverb,  toiling 
to  increase  the  gl<Hry  of  the  realm  and  queen ;  but  a 
hostile  invasion  of  robber  tribes  relieved  her  from 
that  ipsignificant  though  useful  existence — ^instantly 
she  was  rolling,  a  vast,  glittering  length,  throiigh  the 
cAdding  ftaider-bmsh,  a  gigantic  boa;  the  angry 
lion^defiant  to  the  last,  retreated  from  those  shining 
meshetf  'Which  slow  curling  in  golden  folds,  could 
hanre  hqgged  to  cteaih  a  gaaeration  of  laecoons.  Un- 
distuibed  monarch  of  the  Wood  the  monster  oqHed 
his  serpentine  length,  glaffng— O,  horror!  that  such 
expressien  should  come  from  Ganga's  eyes-^mgrily 
at  the  retreating' beasts.  But  with  a  pang  that  was 
finished— she  had  been  struslc  imawares.  Where 
was  she  bow— how  cdd !  how  Weak !— and  the  feap 
tbers !  A  vifltara  on  tho'Himmalyah  peaks,  looking 
over  to  the  soothem  sea's  blue  on  the  horizon's 
weige  nothing  but  snow—wherawere  her  beaatiful 
vaUeys— she  ooold  fly  down,  at  any  rale.    What  a 
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sensation-'-to  be  floating  in  mid-air  unconscious  of 
morion,  for  want  of  a  standard  to  measure  by ;  pass- 
ing through  the  variously-tinted  clouds,  seeing  naught 
— the  dull  flapping  of  noiseless  wings.  But  now  the 
primeval  forest  grows  green  upon  the  vision— now 
she  swoops  at  a  parrot,  all  green  and  yellow,  chat- 
tering on  a  dead  bough ;  unconscious  she  is  struck  by 
the  arrow  of  a  wandering  boy.  Now  she  is  happy — 
a  nightingale,  singing  meV>diously  in  hannonious 
conceft  with  a  thousand  sisters  amid  the  sacred 
grove— fair  girls,  with  jet-black  eyes  and  locks  darker 
than  the  night,  come  to  hear  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gales—how sweetly  the  evening  breeze,  cool  fnm 
the  water,  soughs  through  the  whispering  branches  * 
There  is  something  in  yonder  aisle  of  trees!— a 
youth  and  a  maiden  walking  under  the  shadows, 
their  arms  encircling  each  other's  waist — sofl  houn* 
of  confidence,  of  fond  anticipation  never  destined  to 
be  realized.  They  are  jost  passing  under  the  low, 
vine-covered  sandal-tree,  when  the  nightingale  sees 
the  leopard  crouching  among  the  branches  that  varie- 
gate with  green  his  spotted  sides— see  the  lovers, 
with  heads  mutually  inclined,  engaged  in  sweet  con- 
verse—see the  fierce  beast,  bending  on  the  enormous 


machinery  of  his  huge  muscles,  preparing  for  the 
spring!  She  will  warn  them— she  flies  rapidly  to 
attract  their  attention— they  are  just  exchanging  fare- 
wells. O,  Heavens!  are  they  not  eternal  ones! 
The  monster  is  in  the  act  of  rising  on  his  spring— 
the  lovers  embrace — the  nightingale  flies  with  ut- 
most, but  as  it  seems,  fruitless  speed— when 

Gangs  awoke  to  the  sweet  reality  of  a  peaceful 
security  and  her  quiet  home  upon  the  sacred  stream. 
The  morning  sun  was  shining  brightly.  Where  was 
her  old  friend  ?  Why  had  he  not  called  her  at  dawn 
to  perform  her  matin  devotions?  Alas !  he  was  sit- 
ting dejected  by  the  door,  thinking  of  the  trusting 
charge  he  was  to  commit  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  world ;  for  the  term  of  his  vow  had  expired,  and 
he  must  rejoin  his  brethren,  the  Brahmins,  in  the 
ministeruigs  and  services  of  the  temple. 

Sadly  th^  collect  their  little  property— weary 
prepare  for  their  pilgrimage.  Mournfully  Ganga 
bids  farewell  to  her  tame  favorites,  who,  conscious 
as  it  were  of  the  sanctity  in  which  they  held  life, 
had  congpregated  fearlessly  around  their  dwelling,  fed 
daily  by  the  hands  of  the  maiden.  Sadly,  they 
turn  their  backs  upon  their  happy  home  and  journey 
on  to  worldly  experience.  The  sun's  rays  have 
scarce  reached  their  noontide  severity  when  they 
pass  up  the  banks  of  the  river,  casting  many  a 
giance  behind  to  the  forest  so  long  familiar ;  accom- 
panied by  their  feathered  Avorites,  who  soon  must 
miss  the  fostering  care  of  Ganga.  The  river,  like 
the  course  of  life,  ever  rushing  on  and  onward, 
awakens  new  reffections,  and  they  heed  not  the 
voice  of  the  birds  nor  the  waving  arhutua  beckoning 
them  homeward. 

Years  afler  the  Ganges  rolls  by  a  mined  hut 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  forest, 
overgrown  with  green,  and  hung  like  funeral  weeds 
with  the  vine  and  the  trailing  arhutua.  Still  cluster 
the  lilies  by  the  nurtured  shore  which  had  been 
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trained  by  the  hands  of  childhood--no  longer  do  they 
imise  their  expectant  heads  to  receive  the  caieae  of 
the  m«iden~-no  longer  do  their  eaiymbi  deck  the 
jetty  locks  of  Ganga.  In  the  brightness  and  joy  of 
the  morning  she  had  come  thither  directed  by  the 
hand  of  the  goddess.  From  that  natal  mom  of  in- 
tancy  she  had  dwelt  in  innocence  by  the  sacred 
stream— 4iiU  of  life  and  the  glory  of  beaaty,  she  had 
arrived  at  full-blown  maturity.  At  the  noon,  when 
the  sun,  like  her  lile,  had  reached  iu  colmipalionr  in 
the  ripened  noon,  she  departed.  Anon  comes  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  evening  overtaldog  the  pair 
in  the  foresi-Hhe  drama  of  life  is  advancing,  and  sor- 
Bows  must  obscure  her  path  like  the  shadows  from 
the  mountains  descending— like  the  clouds  which 
hide  the  evening  red  and  fleck  the  glorious  sunsetl 

Spirit  of  innate  devotion !  nlike  thou  direclest  thd 
rude  and  the  cultivated,  the  peasant  and  the  prince 
to  nvert  at  times  their  gase  from  lower  things  and 
twa  them  to  the  Infinite  Author — ^yet  oAenest  by  ad- 
versity thou  drawest  the  q»irit  heavenward,  and  by 
suideriag  the  golden  links  of  earthly  affection  pre- 
pareat  the  soul  with  stronger  wing  to  foUow  the 
fleeting  yet  much  loved  object— elike  in  every  clime, 
in  every  age  thy  influence  is  acknowledged.  Whe- 
ther to  the  Boman  thou  breothest  on  the  trembling 
leaves  of  the  sybil ;  to  the  Greek  neechmst  in  thunder 
tones  from  the  Delphic ;  to  the  Zenton  floateet  in  the 
mists  that  shroud  the  northern  hills,  or  the  shore- 
coming  waves  of  the  Baltic— to  the  Dane  resounds 
in  the  mighty  Valhalla  with  the  ponderous  strokesof 
Odin;  to  the  Copt  gUuers  m  the  morning  beams  that 
gilds  the  sands  and  deserts,  or  to  the  Druid  whis- 
perest  amid  the  foliege  of  the  sacred  oak — ^within  the 
homing  tropic  thy  power  is  recognised  in  the  boun- 
tiful forms  of  exuberant  Nature,  in  the  wayside 
shrines  that  glisten  in  the  forest  and  the  vast  temples 
that  penetrate  the  bosom  of  the  fruitful  earth  our 
mother. 

Thus  do  the  tropic  luxuriance  and  the  polar  cold 
alike  furnish  ever  new  symbols  for  the  Infinite,  and 
by  change  contrast  with  the  Eternal.  The  yellow 
glories  of  the  fertile  harvest  but  bear  new  witness 
to  thy  bounty,  the  pale  beams  of  the  Boreal  light 
rapreeeat  alone  thy  purity. 

How  maay  have  fallen  victims  at  thy  shrine !  vic- 
tims of  a  misiakwi  seal !  Yet  in  India  hast  thou 
been  moat  misrepresented.  There  have  perished  the 
human  hecatomb  yearly  in  thy  service— there  thou 
hast  aamimed  those  distorted  forms  borrowed  from 
the  visible  eflects  in  tropic  nature— there  have  thy 
attrtbutea  been  measured  by  the  violent  passions  of 
thy  dusky  warshipers— yet,  while  thou  hast  thus 
sacrificed  India's  race,  thou  hast  left  for  later  eyes 
those  striking  monuments  of  thy  power,  thy  temples 
and  ^hriaee— those  stupendous  fanes  which  though 
sometimes  grotesque  are  often  sublime.  In  India's 
lotfis  has  arisen  the  leafy  capitals  of  Grecian  pillar». 
Thus  is  thy  task  not  all  in  vain— thy  bounty  not  all 
misplaoed— for  ss  the  Goths  have  borrowed  their 
arching  aitles  and  groined  roofs  from  the  similitude  of 
their  sombra  forests,  so  have  the  more  gncetul 


of  Egyptian  simplicity  and  Corinthian  degsaoe  had 
their  origin  among  the  lilies  of  theGssget.  The 
stupendous  subterranean  temples  at  EUpkaHtunvt 
destined  to  receive  the  returning  priest  Nikti^hud 
his  gentle  charge ;  and  within  those  awful  pfeciacii 
many  a  stout  soul  would  hav«  shrank  with  « limid 
horror  as  did  Ganga. 

Many  days  and  nights  had  they  passed  in  the  wil- 
derness, when,  wearied  with  their  long  jpuney,  \k 
pious  pair  at  length  emeiiged  from  the  forest.  How 
pleasant  the  return  of  the  sweet  sunlight,  tbe  binh 
and  the  fragrant  meadows.  By  day  they  bad  wu- 
dered  on  through  the  devious  maxe,  pathleKsid  tiie 
thickset  jittgle,  often  forcing  their  way  through  the 
tangled  vines  and  creepera  which  had  with  pnMe 
embrace  overcome  some  stately  trunk  which,  wi- 
thered now,  lay  lifhless  in  their  tortnouB  fold*. 
Oayly  the  old  monarch  of  the  forest  had  siBod  decked 
in  bin  goi^geous  livery,  adorned  with  borrowed  fo- 
liage—soon had  they  surpassed  his  toweriog  heirbt 
snd  wound  him  in  as  fstal  a  shroud  ss  to  Heitab 
was  Creusa's  bridal  garment.  Thus  erer  shines 
most  beautiftii  the  destined  one  at  the  monest  of 
rain's  approach.  By  night  they  would  retire  id 
some  sheltered  nook,  end  there,  I%h1edb7thefir^ 
flies  and  lulled  by  the  monotonous  eieada,  pui  th« 
hours  of  darkness-^the  tiger  prowled  round  them 
and  respected  their  sacrad  mission— the  «rpe8t 
averted  his  basilisk  gaxe  when  he  met  tbe  foil  eye 
oC  the  maiden.  Now  were  all  these  perils  put- 
they  had  come  to  the  holy  fdace  guarded  by  thectre 
of  the  Brahmins— and  now  Gianga,  corioos,  tmm 
the  open,  fertile  country— sees  other  maids  as  fair  is 
she,  an4  other  men  more  manly  than  Nikaiyih-btf 
the  untaught  child  (rf*  nature  was  free  from  the  vm 
of  civilisatKMs  and  clung  ateadfastly  to  ber  old  sad 
well-tried  protector.  Anon  they  pass  by  tbe  groups 
of  penitents,  whose  distorted  limbs  sod  psiofu)  piw 
tures  denote  their  self-imposed  penanoe— these  hagtf 
round  the  outer  limits  of  the  holy  of  holies  like  tbe 
thieves  round  a  wonted  prison,  or  ss  it  seemed  t« 
them,  like  the  wicked  at  the  gHes  of  Faradbe- 
These  all  are  left  behind,  and  now  the  strienn  siieBee 
betokens  some  revered  and  oft-honored  shrine.  Tir]r 
are  at  the  boftom  of  the  valley  in  which  lies  the 
cave-temple  of  Elephantum.  Hills  all  arsosd-re 
oeding,  impesiding,  bowing  their  leafy  sonuniu 
dothed  in  rich  tropic  veidnre,  goi^geoos  inthe  seasoa 
of  bloom— eileaoe  unbroken,  save  the  dore  as  t^ 
lamenta  her  abeent  mate  with  wo  as  meek  and  pi- 
tient  as  the  injured  Fkiiomsla.  Silence,  soleou 
silence-  no  sound  but  their  echoing  imXstsps  re- 
peated on  the  hUl  sides.  The  air  dull  ssdnoiiaolcss, 
prsgnaat  with  the  arqma  of  the  thawaod-h«d 
flowera  which  wind  rounfl  tbe  mormoriog  tiee  top* 
—no  signs  of  human  desecration  to  mir  tbe  lempie 
of  Nature.  Aheat  of  noon,  Ukethescorcbinggiov 
of  a  foraaee.  The  hiUs  rise  with  loftier  summit* 
and  mor«  precipitous  sides  as  they  advasoe-oesrir 
exduduvthesoaligfal.  fifassy  wasnowtbewtrto 
traBd-«oA  weie  their  ailent  lbot8ie|»'«i^ 
the  foeky  walls  and  moist  widerwood  the 
the  sflwery  dsw,  whieh 
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trickled  Doueless  and  refreahing  down.  The  humid 
eoUvdations  soilened  the  fierce  heat  of  noon-day  and 
quieted  the  buniog  thint  of  the  traveleni.  A  holier 
influenoe  seemed,  aoft  as  sephyrs,  to  breathe  within 
these  sacred  glades  and  to  refresh  whomsoever  it  ftll 
on.  Thus  with  reverent  step  they  journey  noiseless 
on,  when  from  some  great  distance  the  sweet  sound 
of  vocal  harmony  stole  softly  on  their  ears— riiingi 
quivering,  pausing,  dying  away  among  the  whisper^ 
ing  leaves— now  rising  loud  and  triumphant  like  the 
joyous  damof  of  victory;  now  lingering  sadly 
sweet,  with  scarce  audible  vibration,  like  the  sigh  of 
the  parting  spirit.  And  ever  as  they  advanced,  bow* 
ing  in  silence  to  its  solemn  influence,  it  seemed  to 
grow  ftinter  and  louder,  but  still  to*  be  ever  remov- 
ing,  like  the  verge  of  the  retreating  horizon.  They 
pass  the  bend  of  the  valley  and  the  whole  scene  of 
worship  bursts  upon  their  astonished  eyes  in  all  its 
sombre  grandeur.  The  long  troop  of  priests  are 
winding  in  ever  changing  measure  among  the  pillars 
of  a  vast  subterranean  hall,  under-reaching  the  oppo- 
site bill  side.  Like  pigmies  they  march  beneath  the 
colossal  arobes  of  the  temple. 

The  gigantic  shafts— of  singular  and  fantastie 
shape,  adorned  with  stony  faces,  gisring  with  jew- 
eled eyes  in  the  flickering  torch-light— uphold  a 
lofty  roof,  which  seems  yet  near  the  base  of  the 
mountain— so  towering  rises  the  impending  yhrf«- 
Ket  of  nature  over  the  works  of  man.  Gigantic 
figures,  in  bas-reliefs  shine  dimly  portentous  in  the 
fiulher  gloom.  The  solemn  chant  reverberates  among 
the  loAy  arches,  and  the  pale  light  of  the  sacrificial 
firee  sickens  the  wan  visage  and  circling  fillets  of  the 
priestess.  Four  rows  of  massive  columns  divide  the 
vast  hall  into  as  many  avenues;  retreating,  narrow* 
ing  in  the^isttfnce,  penetrating  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain. From  the  inmost  depths  of*  the  temple  arises, 
fiiintiy  remote,  the  wail  of  the  victim,  lost  in— and 
yet  distinguishable  amid  the  din  of  the  clamorous 
musicians,  and  the  clanging  echoes  of  trumpets. 
The  shuddering  resonance  of  the  trembling  gong 
shivers  the  rocky  arches— yet,  wild  above  all  is 
heard  the  occasional  shriek  of  the  sacrifice.  Typi- 
cal of  the  horrid  rites,  on  the  walls  are  carved  the 
statues  of  a  male  leading  a  female  to  the  glowing 
pyre,  modest,  and  timidly  reluctant;  while  in  the 
blue  gloom  of  the  interior,  from  floor  to  roof,  rises 
the  Cerberus-headed  statue  of  the  Trinity,  of  Brah- 
mah,  Vishnu,  and  Sheva,  with  three-fold  face— on  all 
sides  ever  watching.  Reverent  the  old  man  bows 
his  head,  and  passes  'neath  the  sacred  portal.  Once 
mote  worthy,  since  his  penance  has  expired,  he  min- 
gles with  his  brethren.  The  awe-struok  Gangs  is 
delivered  into  the  care  of  the  attendant  maidens. 

The  Hin^oostanee,  if  unmarried,  are  obliged  to 
eater  into  the  service  of  the  priests  of  the  tem- 
ples, of  whom  they  become  the  virtual  wives,  al* 
though  polygamy  is  allowed  and  practiced.  These 
onfortunale  creatures  perform  all  the  menial  offices 
of  worship,  snd  have  the  care  of  the  sacred  things  in 
and  about  the' temple.  Among  this  wretehsd  sister- 
hood of  infamy  was  Gkmga  thrown.  Many  of  them 
were  fair,  though  lacking  the  virgin  innocence  of  the 


Ganges  maid.  Her  slmpte  story  gained  credence— 
her  character  won  respect,  and  her  beauty  inflamed 
the  susceptible  hearts  of  all  the  holy  brethren— yet 
more  than  all  contributed  the  presence  and  influence 
of  Nikaiyah  to  preserve  her  pure ;  for  the  old  her- 
mit had  gained  great  fame  for  sanctity,  well  earned 
in  his  long  exile.  His  voice  was  ever  among  the 
fimt  in  the  holy  ootmcil.  WUl  the  silent  deference 
which  honor  the  living  continue  to  respect  the 
dead? 

The  days  passed  quiet  and  undeeded  by  at  Ele- 
phantiun.  Six  moons  had  waxed  and  waned  their 
crescents  monthly,  silTertng  the  pillars  of  the  temple ; 
Nikaiyah,  growing  gray  and  hoary  like  the  fading 
year,  was  bending  under  the  burdens  of  life.  Aa  he 
near^  the  boundary  of  existence,  he  was  ever  more 
eagerly  gasing  into  the  future-^more  than  ever  wrapt 
in  devotion.  Yet  he  Would  oAen  seek  to  amuse  his 
charge ;  and,  by  his  authority,  she  had  free  scope  to 
roam  about  the  island.  This  she  constantly  did, 
when  tired  of  ihB  monotonous  liie  in  the  temple,  the 
silent  reveries  of  the  priests,  the  servile  obedience  of 
their  menials,  tli6  never-varying  round  of  duties,  and 
the  din  and  confusion  of  some  high  festival.  With 
nature  for  her  nurse,  she  had  naturally  become  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  her  beauties.  Why  was  it  she  so 
often  met  the  young  Demetros  in  her  rambles? 
Why  was  she  constantly  detecting  him  dogging  her 
foototeps?  Had  he  any  commission  to  her?— if  not, 
why  did  he  follow  her?— if  so,  why  avoid  her  open 
presence? 

Demetros  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  zealous 
priests  in  the  temple.  His  golden  locks,  however, 
owned  some  milder  sun^than  that  of  Hindoostan. 
His  dear  and  handsome  brow  and  classic  profile  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  swarthy  and  stem  expres- 
sion of  the  elder,  and  the  lewd  leer  of  the  younger 
priests.  Yet  he  was  treated  by  all  as  a  brother.  All 
save  one  old  Brahmin  seemed  ignorant  of  his  origin, 
and  he  was  silent. 

One  bright  day.  Gangs  had  wandered  fiur  from  the 
precincts  of  the  temple,  and  stood  on  a  crag  over- 
hangug  the  sea,  which  she  had  once  croased  vrith 
Nikaiyah.  The  waves  played  19  at  the  very  base  of 
the  rock ;  and,  as  she  stood  and  gaxed  at  the  mimic 
breakers  ripplfaig  against  the  shore,  she  almost  fancied 
herself  onoe  more  in  her  happy  valley,  watching  the 
flow  of  the  Ganges.  Absorbed  in  theglorious  prospect, 
she  inadvertently  approaches  too  near  the  edge  of  the 
rock.  Look  how  the  white  foam  chases  the  advancing 
wave.  A  crack— the  rook  crumbles :  a  plash— and 
Gangaisonce  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  treacherous  ele- 
ment. Years  have,  however,  adcfed  strength  to  her 
limbs,  habit  has  rendered  her  fearless.  Boldly  she 
breasts  the  tide,  and  seeks  for  some  shelving  spot  along 
the  banks  whereon  to  land.  A  sandy  beach  glistens  in 
the  sun  a  few  rods  before  her ;  she  makes  for  it.  A 
ssething,  foaming  rush  in  the  water  causes  her  to 
turn  her  head,  and,  oh !  Heavens !  the  Uiw  fins  and 
greedy  jaws  of  a  ahark  are  close  behind  her!  Tear« 
ing  through  the  water,  which  whitens  in  the  spray  of 
his  wake,  the  monster  gains  upon  her.    She  grows 
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fainter,  the  waves  beat  in  her  ears  with  a  doll,  hollow 
sound;  her  efforts  are  fisebler.  The  da«EHng  light 
of  the  glistening  water  blinds  her  as  to  the  proper 
direction  She  hears  the  shark;  almost  feels  the 
ripple  which  precedes  his  coming.  There  is  a  cry 
somewhere,  a  loud  rushing  of  water,  and  she  knows 
no  more  until  she  opens  her  eyes  upon  the  shore,  to 
see  Demetros,  wet  and  bloody,  beading  anxiously 
over  her. 

Silence— the  silence  of  a  heart  too  troubled  with 
conflicting  emotions  to  trust  itself  to  uttered  thanks 
—could  alone  express  the  gratitude  of  Ganga. 

Flushed  with  his  exertions,  the  Apollo-like  youth 
stood  the  picture  of  manly  beauty,  save  where  the 
trickling  blood  betrayed  his  recent  battle  with  the 
monster.  He  kindly  oibred  to  escort  her  to  the  tem  • 
pie;  and  as  they  proceeded  with  increasmg  confi- 
dence, and  guessing  the  meaning  of  her  curious 
looks,  he  ooofeesed  to  her  that  lie  was  not  her  coun- 
tryman :  that  years  since,  when  he  could  scarce  lisp 
his  native  tongue,  he  remembered  a  iwst  and  glitter^ 
ing  city,  dedicated  to  Athena,  in  a  oovntry  far  to  the 
North-West,  which  looked  out  on  the  sparkling 
.£gean.  He  then— «  Greek— had  wandered  or  been 
taken  captive,  he  scarce  remembered  how,  hnd  had 
come  to  Elephantum.  Ail  these  things  were  as  a  day- 
dream to  him :  a  dream  of  the  morning  of  life,  which 
the  rising  sun  of  manhood  had  well  nighdispeUed  like 
the  gmy  haze  of  dawn.  He  had  heard  ihem  talk  of 
King  Philip,  and  he  thought  of  the  war  of  the  alliee. 
He  tells  her  how  well  he  remembered  his  mother, 
for  there  was  memory,  like  affection,  strongest,  that 
she  must  now  sit  bereaved  and  weep  the  absence  of 
her  fair«haired  boy.  To  him,  there  was  no  hope  of 
return,  indeed  he  would  net  wish  to  now :  and  the 
tender  glance  awoke  a  sympathetio  flutter  in  the 
heart  of  Ganga,  when  they  entered  the  vale  of  the 
temple.  What  ¥ras  that  sound  afer,  and  the  confu- 
sion as  they  draw  nearer  the  temple  ?  They  run  to 
and  fro,  and  chant  the  dirge  for  the  departed.  Why 
did  the  echoes  howling  through  the  vault  repeat  the 
name  of  Nikaiyah? 
The  old  man  was  dead. 

irfittle  time  was  left  for  reflection.  As  if  to  assuage 
the  poignancy  of  her  grief,  the  Gods  had  sent  a  new 
and  imminent  danger  to  divert  her  attefition.  Scarce 
is  she  allowed  to  take  a  Arewell  look  at  her  old 
friend,  or  shed  a  tear  over  his  corpse,  when  the  m- 
creasing  clamor  in  the  court  of  the  temple  rouses 
new  fears  and  most  horrible  suggestions.  Why 
were  they  making  this  indecent  tumult,  while  their 
eldest  and  most  revernd  fellow  had  just  breathed  his 
last?  AISs!  the  loud  tones  of  the  controversy  ahowed, 
but  too  plainly,  hew  litde  his  past  influence  was  re- 
garded, while  it  made  her  painfully  avrare  of  the  dan- 
gers that  surrounded  her. 
''Gangatothepyre!" 

"  Ganga  shall  be  mine !"  veiierated  alternately  the 
olderandtheyounger  priests.  What !  then  those  whose 
pMsions  were  cooled  with  age  would  sacrifice  her  as 
a bumt-<iflbring to  the  manes  of  the  departed;  the 
elhert  would  oast  her  uto  that  pit  of  infemy  which 
the  priestesses  shared  in  the  temple.    Dreadful  iltcr- 


native!  Tet  could  Ganga  hesitate?  AhlbatwooU 
they  leave  it  to  her  choice ?  It  was  but  tooenkgi 
that  the  stronger  party  would  rule,  and  thus  her  hie 
would  be  decided.  In  agony,  the  young  girl  ioroked 
the  assistance  of  the  Gods— above  all,  of  the  Giogo 
goddess,  Sivah;  the  Ganges,  in  whose  pDrirying 
stream  she  had  at  infancy  been  elesuMd  from  no- 
could  she  now  but  seek  an  innocent  deidi  ii  ib 
waves! 

But  hush!  there  is  a  sudden  silence.  Theykfe 
deckied,  and  the  rapid  footsteps  come  to  anoMaoe 
her  fate.  Shuddering,  the  poor  child  is  dragged  b^ 
fore  the  assembled  multitude.  It  needs  bu  one 
glance  to  see  that  both  paities  are  bafiled;  i^thu, 
after  all,  the  ohoiee  will  be  left  with  hendf.  She 
looks  round  on  the  eager  crowd,  thiMting  for  her  life 
or  for  her  honor,  and  her  heart  grows  ftint  witka 
her. 

<'Ganga,''  rose  the  soleoui  voice  cf  the  oideit 
priest.  <' Ganga,  choose  between  serviag  the  Gods 
here,  and  joining  them  above." 

Proudly  the  glorious  eye  of  the  virgin  hetl  dovi 
the  lecherous  looks  of  the  priests,  as  she  ctlmiy  re- 
plied- 

"  I  choose  the  pyre.*' 

"  To-morrow  then  prepare  the  saerifioe." 

"  Ay,  to-morrow,"  thought  the  victim,  "my  body 
will  smoulder  into  ashes."  She  raised  her  (evfti 
eyes,  and  met  the  anguished  look  of  Deoetroa.  She 
saw  no  more,  untiL^-she  awoke  bound  tad  id  dvk- 
ness. 

Where  she  wis,  in  what  part  of  the  temple  on- 
fhied,  the  gloom  prevented  her  from  distioguisiinr 
Her  fetters  she  could  /m/.  She  had  awskeoed  fitn 
a  dream  of  childhood,  a  dream  of  innocent  htppioes, 
to  the  bitter  reality  of  her  aituation.  It  wuoot  theo 
the  voice  of  birds  hailing  the  returning  dsy  which 
had  aroused  her,  but  the  clanking  of  chsiiu.  Hov 
cold  they  felt  upon  her  numbed  limbs.  How  their 
icy  pressure  gnawed  at  her  heart,  and  sajfed'^!^ 
slow  degrees,  her  felling  coursge— her  resotadooof 
a  few  hours  siooe.  Thus  was  she  bound  for  finy 
atonement  like  that  Iphigena  at  Aulis,  of  whom  I^ 
metros  had  told  her.  And  should  abe,  the  kn 
daughter  of  HlBdoostan,  give  place  in  oourige  or  in 
resignation  to  the  Grecian  maid.  And  yet  she  w 
so  youngs  to  die,  so  unprepaied  to  leave  those  plei- 
seat  scenes,  in  which  she  iiadrosmedfor  a  few  sboii 
years,  so  unprepared  for  any  purer  suite.  Howhiii 
with  hunger  I  how  worn  wiUi  anxiety,  that  refow 
to  dissolve  into  tears.  And  then-bat  what  is  thit 
noise  like  a  piling  of  faggots,  the  heavy  fall  of  tieeB! 
Oh  Gods !  they  are  preparing  the  funeial  pyre,  ^ 
must  be  then  near  the  front  of  the  building.  Yes,n 
that  dark  ceU  she  never  had,  when  free,  looked  ii 
without  shuddering.  Ay,  had  not  one  of  the  prieH* 
esses  pointed  to  it  as  the  prison  of  the  coademnedl 
Hear  the  careless  lai«h  of  the  hdKMeis,  as  they  did 
gie  with  their  work  uongratulatkNia  on  themooow'i 
festival !  The  harsh  voice  of  the  presiding  pnat 
Ami  whose  were  now  her  coontiywomen?  Ho« 
were  theypassiug  the  last  night  of  her  Ufe?  She 
seems  to  see  the  Ughu  ahinmg  from  their  half, » 
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ihey  amnge  their  gayest  dfenes  for  the  prooeadon, 
and  wait  the  dawn  to  pluck  freah  flowers  to  adon 
the  victim. 

On  the  morrow,  they  could  see  her  last  sonrise 
without  emotion,  save  as  it  announced  a  hdyday  and 
a  joyous  relief  from  labor.  Fair  girls  would  come  to 
see  a  sister's  agony,  and  leaning  caressingly  on  the 
arms  of  their  betrothedi  would  exchange  love- tokens 
by  her  death-bed.  She  would  be  tossing  helpless  on 
her  Aery  rack  of  torture,  with  the  flames  licking  up 
greedily  her  dark  hair,  once  bound  with  roses. 
Lovers,  sitting  under  the  broad  shade,  would  con- 
verse of  her  happy  release,  as  they  plaited  each 
other's  shining  locks  with  jessamine  for  the  dance. 
And  then  she  should  see  the  rigid  leatures  of  her 
loved  protector  blackening  uuder  the  flames,  as  they 
hissing  rose  to  receive  her  in  their  fiery  arms— curl- 
ing like  a  serpent  to  enfold  her.  Her  parching  th irst 
would  be  heightened  by  the  volumes  of  smoke  rising 
from  the  .burning,  smouldering  limbs  of  Kikaiyah. 
But  the  mothers  would  recline  under  the  boughs  of 
the  opposite  forest,  and  ieed  their  children  with  soft, 
cooliDg  fruits  of  the  orange-tr6e.  Why  was  not  De- 
metros^known  but  too  late— why  was  he  not  there 
to  console  her  ?  Alas  I  were  these  not  the  ravings  of 
madness?  Yes,  mad— mad!  Why  is  not  her  lover 
ux>  a  go^  to  preserve  her :  and  senseless  she  repeats 
the  old  song  of  iJbe  Bayadere.  She  was  saved, 
thoqgh  a  mere  dancing-girl ;  why  not  an  innocent 
virgin?  Thus  the  poor  girl  sags  the  song  of  the 
God  and  the  Bayadere,  lost  jn  the  wild  charm  of  the 
harmony  and  the  picture,  too  flattering,  of  preserva- 
uon. 

"  SoFtlM  choir,  without  eompaaaion, 

Bat  inenMise  at  heart  her  grief; 

And  with  eager  handi  extended, 

tShe  leapa  into  the  fiery  death. 

Bat  the  God-yonth  now  arisee, 

From  the  circling  flaroea  removed, 

Clasping  in  hie  arme  protecting. 

Soars  upward  with  hu  well-beloved. 
The  Oods  are  pleased  with  ■innera  repenting ; 
And  raise  their  once-lost  children,  inmiortal, 
With  fiery  arms  to  heaven  above." 

**  Ganga  I"  mingles  with  the  dying  echoes.  What 
is  it  ?    That  voice ! 

*<  Ganga !  Ganga  !*'  repeats  a  low  well-known  tone 
near  her,  and  she  is  raised  by  the  hand  of  Demetros. 
Noiseless  he  releases  her  from  her  fetters,  and  throw- 
ing the  robe  of  a  Brahmin  over  her  shoulders,  bears 
her  away  in  the  darkness.  Swift  and  silent  they  pass 
into  the  open  air— cool  to  the  hot  brow  and  fevered 
lipa  of  Ganga.  HJslf-leading  and  half-supporting  her, 
her  preserver  oonducts  her  down  the  rocky  path  to 
the  sea-shore.  Hurried  was  their  conversation— it 
-vras'but  a  whispered  caution  on  his  side;  on  hers,  a 
mormur  of  gratitude.  Demetros  hastens  to  unmoor 
tJie  boat,  which,  hid  under  the  banks,  awaited  the 
needs  of  the  priests.  They  embark  on  the  quiet 
vralers,  and  Ganga  begins  to  breathe  more  freely  and 
to  erpreas  her  thanks  to  her  deliverer.  With  quick 
motion  he  signs  to  her  to  be  silent,  and  bending  his 
powerful  frame  with  strong  but  quiet  stroke,  uiges 
Use  boat  reeling  under  the  shock-— through  the  rip- 
pling tide.    Soon  they  leaoh  the  main  shore,  and  pass 


under  the  leafy  protection  of  the  banks,  just  as  the 
torches  and  cries  on  the  island  give  token  of  the 
aroused  and  baffled  Brahmins.  Saved,  they  pass 
on  like  shadows  under  the  arching  bonghs  of  the 
forest. 

Verdant  in  summer  are  the  shores  of  the  foaming 
Hydaspes.  The  broad,  yet  impetuous  stream  roars 
on  its  rocky,  seaward  course.  Itself  in  breadth  re- 
sembling the  vast  expanse  of  ocean :  yet  not  with  the 
slow,  mighty  sufging  of  the  great  deep,  does  it  lave 
its  coDfining  banks ;  but  rolling  with  striiggling  wave 
it  rebounds  from  the  repulsing  strand,  like  a  ball  from 
the  head  of  the  bufialo .  Yet  it  is  no  shallow  stream  > 
that,  with  puny  murmur,  frets  impatient  on  its  rough 
bed ;  but  the  yawning  waters  disclose  abysses  which 
could  swallow  the  mighty  elephant.  On  its  banks 
reposes  the  lion,  when  tired  with  hunting  the  antelope . 
Oh  the  crags  sits  the  rapacious  eagle,  watching  his 
finny  vio^ims.  One  mightier  than  the  lion,  one  more 
cruel  than  the  eagle,  now  waited  for  his  human  prey, 
wary  and  shrewd  in  watching,  on  the  Indian  side  of 
the  river. 

Why  do  the  youth  and  the  maiden  start  and  pause 
on  the  skirt  of  the  forest  ?  They  gaze  with  impa- 
tient, hollow  eyes  on  the  long-sought  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes.  Their  emaoiated  forms  and  tangled  hair, 
their  sun-scorched  features  and  cautious  mien  betray 
their  long  wandering,  their  contest  with  a  thousand 
perils.  Why  do  they  not  hasten  to  pass  the  goal  of 
their  journey,  and  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  pursu- 
ing priests  into  neighboring,  friendly  Indo-9cythia  ? 
Is  it  not  the  hope  of  this  result  with  which  the  young 
fugitive  has  cheered  the  heart  of  his  weary  though 
courageous  companion?  And  will  they,  who  have 
long  months  been  traversing  the  dangerous  wilds  of 
the  forest,  hesitate  to  plunge  into  the  fierce  stream  and 
swim  to  the  region  of  safety?  Farewell  to  all  fond 
hopes,  they  recognixe  all  around  them  the  swarthy 
race  who  bow  to  the  rule  of  the  Brahmins.  If  but  a 
scattered  few  were  tilling  the  soil,  they  might  still 
escape  their  attention.  Alas !  there  is  a  mighty  host 
encamped  on  the  stream,  with  arms  and  warlike  en- 
gines, with  holy  priests,  with  banners  and  vigilant 
sentinels. 

The  quiet  camp  was  disturbed  by  the  neighing  of 
horses,  the  shouting  of  their  drivers,  and  the  shrill 
blast  of  the  war^lephant.  A  long  row  of  these  cum- 
brous but  terrible  animals  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
waiting  army,  and  nearest  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  murmur  of  a  vast  multitude,  that  confused  sound 
of  many  voices,  was  mixed  with  the  echoing  hoofs  of 
thousands  of  horses,  while  the  occasional  beat  of  the 
drum  united  with  the  swelling  chant  of  the  war-song. 
Glittering  with  bright  armor,  the  warriors  moved 
around  the  camp,  eager  for  the  deadly  conflict. 

The  terrified  wanderers  were  seiaed  and  conducted 
into  the  presence  of  the  king— Poms,  the  ruler  of  the 
country.  Fwus,  the  gigantic  in  stature,  the  Indian  Her- 
cules, and  in  cunning  the  Indian  Nestor,  there  awaited 
the  coming  of  Alexander,  the  attack  of  the  gieat  Mace  • 
doniaa,  whose  fiuae  had  preceded  his  approach.  The 
wosld's  conqueror  had  turned  his  ambitious  anas  to  the 
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fair  landt>r  India.  Her  "  barbaric  pearl  andgold ''  had 
tempted  his  soldiery— her  vast  domain  the  ambition  <ii 
the  general.  He  had  even  then  crossed  the  Indns,  and 
advancing  to  the  outer  bank  of  the  H3rda8pe8,  was 
now  preparing  to  pass  this  bounding  stream  and  as- 
sault the  power  of  Porus. 

Here,  then,  the  cunning  Indian  had  placed  his 
army,  burning  to  protect  their  native  soil,  where  the 
steep  banks  of  the  river  afforded  a  natural  fortifica- 
tion. Here,  moat  unfortunately,  had  the  fugitives 
from  Elephantum  first  emerged  from  the  friendly 
Hhade  of  the  forest  into  the  opoi,  fetal  light  of  day. 
Thus  again  captives,  they  are  led  before  the  monarch. 
There,  fearful  of  betraying  their  fatal  secret,  thev 
confused  answers  -arouse  the  suspicions  of  Forus, 
and  by  him  they  are  conunitted  to  the  care  of 
the  guards,  to  await  through  the  long  and  anxious 
night  the  announcement  of  their  fate  on  the  morrow. 
Conscious  that  their  pursuers  must  now  overtake, 
them,  Ganga,  now  wholly  despairing,  refutes  the 
empty  consolation  of  Demetros.  Wearied  nature, 
however,  asserts  its  sway— the  worn-out  fogltives 
pass  the  night  in  dall,  dreamless  sleep,  m  the  camp 
of  their  enemies. 

How  goes  the  night  ?  The  clouds  in  the  angry 
south-western  sky  announce  the  approach  of  the 
thunder.  What  picture  do  the  winds  behold  as  they 
cross  to  the  farther  shore  oi  the  Hydaspes?  Is  it  a 
sleeping  camp  ?  It  is  the  busy  note  of  preparation — 
the  bustle  of  a  moving  multitude — ^the  tramp  of 
soldiers  moving  toward  the  stream  with  steady  step, 
unheeding  the  war  of  the  elements  and  the  clashing  of 
steel  upon  steel,  as  they  pass.  It  is  the  ttiarch  of  the 
Greeks.  The  great  phalanx,  now  divided  for  secrecy, 
advances  with  quiet  firmness  to  cross  the  stormy  Hy- 
daspes. Their  skillful  leader,  taught  by  many  cam- 
paigns, has  chosen  this  tempestuous  night,  when  the 
tumult  of  nature  may  drown  the  noise  of  the  army. 
Perceiving  the  advantages  of  his  adversary,  he  has 
thus  determined  to  outwit  him,  and  by  crossing  the 
dangerous  river  in  secrecy  and  silence,  to  meet  the 
enemy  upon  the  level  plains  on  the  farther  aide  of 
the  stream.  Occasional  flashes  of  lighming  are  the 
only  guides  to  their  path.  The  rain  patters  upon  the 
metal  hebnets  of  the  infantry,  and  the  war-mail  of 
the  horses.  Snorting  with  terror,  the  animals  are 
forced  along  by  the  governing  will  of  their  masters. 
The  heavy  peals  of  thunder  roll  through  the  sky  like 
the  rumbling  of  a  thousand  chariot-wheels,  as  they 
fly  over  the  field  of  battle.  The  great  host  reaches 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  which,  roused  by  the  storm, 
rages  doubly  threatening,  chafing  with  white  foam 
like  the  steed  impatient  of  his  rider.  The  affrighted 
horses  start  back  from  the  leap  into  the  boiling  cur- 
rent, seething  and  hissing  like  the  swifl^winged  flight 
of  the  loosened  arrow.  With  hardly  less  of  terror 
the  soldiers  recoil  from  the  roaring  waters,  rolling 
sullen  now  in  silence  with  vast  depth)  now  rushing 
swiftly  over  some  protruding  rock  vainly  opposing 
their  progtess.  Siame  on  the  warriors  who  heedless 
of  death  when  animated  by  the  despair  of  defeat,  or 
roused  by  the  clamor  of  victory,  now  yield  to  the 


power  of  water!  And  will  the  great  PoleiiuKh,  for 
whom  Macedonia  was  two  small,  who  8%bed  for 
other  worlds  to  subdue,  be  tamed  by  the  nge  o{  i 
brooklet  when  he  has  crossed  the  mighty  loda? 
On !  on,  good  horse!  Hasten  foot-soldiers,  8Dd  otbw 
come  the  pride  of  the  Indian!  WiUyoatttlwrena 
this  stream  in  light  of  day,  when  erery  wire  will 
be  tinged  with  your  arrow-spett  blood?  Will)oo 
rather  climb  yon  craggy  banks,  when  crowned  by 
the  glittering  columns  of  the  enemy,  sod  ofBAmg 
with  the  trunks  of  the  destroying  elephsnt?  On! 
and  trust  to  your  well-tried  strength,  the  kindomof 
the  gods,  and  the  response  of  the  aosplcioQi  ooeB! 
There  is  for  a  moment  a  gleaming  in  the  siMbe 
flashing  steal  of  the  youthful  hero— then  a  loud  jplnsge 
In  the  water,  and  all  save  one  shining  cmt  las 
vanished.  It  passes  on  and  on,  away  from  thegneoi 
the  hesitating  army ;  then  instantly  a  mighty  nah,  aad 
the  river  is  alive  with  horses,  curilng  under  tke 
strokes  of  the  swimmers.  The  resounding  plittt  of 
the  armor  sound  fiunt  and  hollow  beneath  the  mter. 
The  howling  blast  sweeps  ever  new  waves  om  Ike 
heads  of  the  struggling  sddiers.  The  fiashio;  is 
the  heavens  Illumes  for  a  moment  the  stormy  soeoe- 
shows  men  aqd  horses  mingling  in  wild  confnifli, 
tossing,  rising  above  the  black  waves— shows  soue 
far  down  the  stream,  mounted  on  psntiog  iteedi, 
struggling  to  regain  their  foothold,  ptongiog  in  the 
yielding  water— ^hows  the  brief  expresnco  of  dying 
agony  ere  it  sinks  down  in  the  darkaesS'-Oiegiid 
look  of  triumph,  as  some  one  more  fortooate  giiu 
the  opposite  strand  and  climbs  the  beetling  precipiee 
— shows  all  silent  and  unmoving  the  shore  wtiere 
Porus  is  waiting— bhoWB  the  great  war-horse  and  his 
rider  clear  against  the  dull  sky,  as  they  wstch  tbe 
progress  of  the  swimming  army— and  then  the  black 
pall  shuts  down  over  all,.attd  envelops  in  ooecommM 
gloom;  and  naught  more  is  seen  until  sunrise,  Dtagiii 
more  heard  but  the  surging  of  the  angry  Hydaspes. 

This,  then,  is  the  eve  of  battle.  Ports,  wwpped 
in  a  false  security,  puffed  up  with  the  sight  of  the 
host  of  dependenu  around  him,  awaits,  uncooacioos 
oi  danger,  expecting  the  enemy  WiH  cross  the  rher 
on  the  morrow.  The  vigilant  and  active  Greeks 
once  more  on  the  level  plain,  await  the  day  to  point 
the  way  to  greater  achievements. 

As  the  warm  sunbeams  awaken  the  exptsdiog 
flowers,  and  arouse  the  harmony  oi  the  birds  ia 
the  morning,  so-  with  the  first  light  the  ooiao  of 
the  waking  camp,  aad  the  nntin  woiship  of  tbe 
Brahmins  who  accompany  the  armies,  dispel  tbe 
happy  oblivion  which  had  lulled  in  brief  repose  the 
anxious  minds  of  the  fugitives.  Confined  within  tbe 
narrow  circle  of  a  tent,  and  closely  guarded,  theyeaa 
only  judge  by  the  ear  of  the  events  which  are  passing 
around  them.  They  hear,  eariy  as  the  ^■'^'^ 
muster  of  soldiers,  the  marehaliqg  of  squadrons,  and 
the  united  step  of  the  moving  ranks.  Then  there 
is  silence  for  a  moment.  Then  the  sharp,  echoing 
gallop  of  two  thousand  hones,  and  the  jarring  sound 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty  ohariot-wheels  revolving 
OB  their  oraaking  axiea,  approach  rapidly,  sweep  by 
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the  tent,  and  die  away  in  the  diftance.  Then  a  long 
pame,  broken  only  by  the  low,  oonfoaed  murmur  of 
the  remaining  and  expectant  multitude,  the  adjusting 
of  arma,  and  the  repairing  of  tittkUng  armor.  Fie- 
aentiy  a  solitary  horMman  ia  heard  approaching  at  a 
wild  gallop,  then  another,  and  another,  apparently 
fleeing  from  some  danger  behind-~they  can  ahnost 
hear  the  palpitating  hearts  of  the  horses  as  tbey 
panting  approach,  seeking  the  safety  of  the  main 
army.    But  why  no  sound  of  chariots  ? 

Ganga  knows  not  that  her  lover's  oountrymen  hare 
already  crossed  the  Hydaspes,  and  that  the  noise  of 
horses  and  chariots  was  the  departure  from  the 
camp  of  a  detachment  sent  out  to  sustain  the  first 
brunt  of  the  engagement  under  the  command  ot  the 
son  of  Porus.  Neither  leama  she  of  their  defeat,  and 
the  loss  ci  their  chariots,  except  as  she  may  argue 
some  great  calamity  from  the  confusion  and  noise 
iflnthout  among  the  Indian  warriors.  And  now  they 
hear  the  departure  of  the  noisy  host,  and  then  must , 
await  the  announcement  of  their  fate  on  their  return, 
or  on  the  approach  of  the  Macedonian.  The  camp 
eeems  desnrted,  except  by  a  few  guards,  and  a  smell 
number  of  elephants,  left  for  its  defenfie.  We  must 
follow  the  £>rtnneB  of  the  departing  army. 

Glorious  and  worthy  of  their  king  ^ipeared  the 
camp  and  the  army  of  Poms»  The  sun  scarcely 
risen,  looked  down  upon  the  thousand  -  banners  of 
rich  and  varied  colors  that  fluttered  above  the  tents, 
hanging  loose  and  flapping  gently  in  the  morning 
breexe.  The  scene  resembled  the  splendor  and  the 
pomp  of  some  great  festival,  rather  than  the  stem 
realities  of  war.  To  this  appearance  added  greatly 
the  numerous  throng  of  merchants,  sutlers,  and  at- 
tendants, that  wait  upon  an  Indian  army.  The  camp- 
followers,  who  in  number  frr  exceeded  the  soldiers, 
consisted  of  magicians,  soothsayers,  rope-danpers. 
sharpers,  thieves,  ftkirs,  blind-beggars,  jewelers, 
carpenters,  tailors,  tent-makers,  eom-grinders,  and 
farriers.  Attached  also  to  each  division  of  the  army 
were  a  number  of  clerical  Brahmins,  who  regularly 
officiated,  oflering  up  prayer  and  sacriflce  to  the 
deities,  as  in  the  temples.  On  this  gay  scene  of 
Asiatic  splendor  the  sun  gased  no  longer  than  while 
reaching  half  the  way  to  the  zenith— ^or  then  had  re- 
turned thedefeated  detachment,  warning  them  to  be  on 
the  alert  for  the.enemy .  Porus,  well  knowing  that  his 
present  situation  was  ill-adipted  to  receive  and  re- 
pulse an  attack,  hastily  collected  his  army  and  re- 
moved to  a  level,  qandy  plain,  where  his  cavalry  and 
chariots  might  wheel  about  with  ease  on  the  firm 
eoil.  The  four  great  elementp  of  an  Indian  army  are 
the  elei^iants,  chariots,  cavalry,  and  infantry.  On 
the  cavalry  little  dependence  is  placed,  the  infantry 
being  regarded  as  the  strength  of  the  army,  and  the 
elephants,  but  more  particularly  the  charioU,  being 
used  as  powerful  auxiliaries.  The  immense  height 
of  the  elephants  was  supposed  to  fill  the  enemy  with 
fear ;  the  chariots  were  used  to  carry  the  principal 
odioere,  the  cavalry  being  principally  employed  in 
pursuing  the  defeated.  The  main  body  of  Poms' 
army  was  composed  of  thirty  thousand  foot,  flanked 


by  four  thousand  horse,  three  thousand  chariots,  and 
two  hundred  elephants.  These  last  bore  towers 
upon  their  huge  backs,  filled  with  soldiers  armed 
with  arrows,  darts,  and  other  missile  weapons.  The 
animal  himself  was  often  more  terrible  and  destruc- 
tive than  his  riders.  The  chariots  were  of  vast 
dimensioas,  and  drawn  oftentimes  by  five  horses. 
The  horses  of  the  cavalry  were  covered  with  a  fine 
netted-armor^  and  their  bridles,  cruppers,  and  sad^ 
dies,  adorned  with  gold  and  gems,  with  dyed  hair 
and  silver  roses.  The  infant^,  armed  with  every 
species  of  weapon— some  rough  and  indented,  for 
hacking,  others  long  and  barbed,  and  others  still 
heavy  and  obtuse,  resembling  the  ponderous  mace 
wielded  by  the  knights  in  the  middle  ages.  With 
all,  the  sword  was  indispensable.  These  vast  eolunma, 
then,  moved  on  inglittering  ranks  to  meet  the  enemy, 
led  by  the  royal  elephant  on  which  sat  Poms,  shining 
with  gems,  and  conspicuous  for  his  great  size. 

Calmly,  and  conscious  of  his  power,  the  crafty 
Indian  drew  up  his  line  of  battle.  In  the  front  line 
were  placed  the  elephants  as  a  bulwark  for  the  in- 
fantry, who  were  immediately  behind  them.  The 
cavalry  were  extended  as  wings  on  either  flank,  and 
in  front  skirmished  the  chariots.  Such  the  array  of 
Porus,  as  he  awaited  the  attack  of  Alexander. 

The  major  part  of  the  Grrecian  army  had  crossed  the 
river  in  safety,  and  meeting  with  the  detaehment 
ient  out  by  Poms,  had  attacked  and  defeated  it  with 
great  slaughter,  and  captured  all  the  chariots.  Among 
the  slain  was  their  feeder,  the  son  of  Porus ;  and  this 
bereavement  had  filled  the  breast  of  the  king  with 
double  indignation.  Inflamed  with  various  pas- 
sions, the  Indian  might  well  have  felt  confident  of 
the  result  of  the  battle,  aa  he  tuxned  from  surveying 
his  own  mighty  force  to  contemplate  the  numbers  of 
his  enemy,  who  were  but  11,000  stroog"— being  made 
up  of  6000  foot,  and  5000  horse.  But  in  the  front 
rank  rode  the  great  Alexander,  mounted  on  the  now 
aged  Bucephalus.  The  steed  had  borne  his  master 
safely  through  many  a  field  since  his  fiery,  generous 
ardor  had  first  yielded  to  the  stem  will  of  the  young 
hero  before  the  court  of  Philip.  And  behind  the 
great  conqueror  was  the  fkr-famed  pAo/ona;,  whoee 
solid  oohimas,  like  the  Imperial  Guard  of  Napoleon 
ia  modem  times,  whenever  they  were  ordered  to 
advance,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  bristling 
pikes,  dense  and  threatening,  gleamed  before  the  ad- 
vancing ranks  like  the  foam  as  it  sparkles  on  the 
crest  of  the  breakers,  and,  like  the  destroying  wave, 
they  fell  with  overwhelming  force  upon  the  enemy, 
sweeping  all  before  them.  There,  too,  were  the 
hippotoxQtai,  the  mounted  bowmen,  equally  expert 
to  lead  the  attack  with  death-dealing  shafts,  or 
cover  the  retreating  army.  The  hardy  veterans 
were  not  allowed  defensive  armor  for  the  back,  as 
they  were  never  to  turn  to  flight.  Instead  of  the 
cumbrous  though  secure  tkoraz^  which  proteeted 
alike  the  shoulders  and  the  breast,  they  wore  the 
lighter  AsnM-fAorAtr,  defending  the  chest  alone.  .In 
addition  they  bore  the  shield,  {fUfi$,)  made  either  of 
light  wood  or  hide,  and  covered  with  metal.  The 
jwam,  or  foot-soldiers,  bore  ashen  spears,  and  swords 
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suspeoded  from  the  shouldera.  The  archers'-bow 
wts  strung  with  horse-bair,  or  hide,  and  the  arrows 
were  pointed  with  iron,  and  winged  with  feathers. 
The  phalanx  was  sometimes  rectangular,  sometimes 
crescent'shaped,  and  again  often  in  the  form  of  a 
Roman  wedge,  {cuneus ;)  this  latter  form  waf  espe- 
cially used  in  the  attack,  in  forcing  or  cleaving  a 
path  among  the  columns  of  the  enemy — ^the  first 
bemg  employed  in  resisting  a  great  shock,  like  the 
charge  of  cavalry.  In  this  respect  it  somewhat  re- 
sembled the  hoUow-aquare  of  the  present  day.  The 
Hipparchs  lead  the  cavalry  to  the  charge— ^the  Strategi 
have  the  general  control  of  the  infantry. 

These  varied  elements  of  the  hostile  armies  being 
arrived  in  sight  oi  each  other,  prepare  for  the 
contest  whose  result  is  to  decide  the  fate  oi  Ganga. 

Alexander,  being  in  advance  with  his  cavalry, 
found  himself  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the  whole 
army  of  the  enemy  and  unsupported,  for  his  infantry 
had  not  yet  arrived.  They  however  soon  came  'up, 
and  as  they  were  much  fhtigued,  he  caused  his  horse 
to  make  many  evolutions,  and  by  feigned  attacks 
thus  gained  time  to  rest  the  foot  soldiers.  The  same 
reason  which  led  Poms  to  draw  up  his  infantry  and 
elephants  in  the  centre,  induced  Alexander  to  avoid 
that  part  of  the  army  in  the  attack.  Accordingly 
with  his  cavalry  he  charged  the  left  wing,  while 
Coenus  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  A  thousand  bow- 
men are  at  the  saine  time  detached  for  the  same  ser- 
vice; sweeping  round  in  ever  diminishing  circles, 
like  the  swift  flight  of  swallows,  the  archers  over^ 
whelm  the  enemy  with  a  cloud  of  arrows.  Confused 
by  this  sudden  attack  they  face  about  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  are  instantly  charged  by  Alexander  in 
person.  They  now  retreat,  as  behind  an  impregna- 
ble fortification,  to  the  rear  of  the  line  of  elephants. 
But  look '.  by  a  rapid  and  simple  counter-march  the 
elephants  are  in  the  centre  of  the  phalanx,  surrounded 
by  the  pikes  of  the  infantry.  Their  huge  sides  are 
thrust  full  of  spears,  with  little  apparent  efiect,  and 
the  wounded  and  now  furious  beasts  rush  impetuous 
through  the  ranks  of  the  thickest  battalions,  and 
while  the  Macedonians  are  collecting  again,  down 
oome  the  rallying  Indian  horse.  Beware,  Alexander, 
or  your  seaward  progress  is  stayed,  and  your  new 
empires  as  yet  un won,  will  remain  so  forever.  See ! 
the  great  hero  is  equal  to  the  emergency—the  charge 
of  the  heavier  Macedonians  breaks  a  second  time  the 
Indian  ranks.  All  is  now  confusion — the  enraged 
elephants  trample  down  friend  and  foe  in  indiscrimi- 
nate death.  Most  opportunely  the  phalanx  now  ad- 
vances—surrounded, the  Indians  are  cut  down  by 
the  heavy  swords  of  the  infantry.  Then  Catoras, 
who  had  remained  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  on 
the  outer  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  crosses,  and  his 
fresh  troops  finish  the  defeat  of  Porns.  That  valiant 
prince,  the  last  to  fly,  and  conspicuous  from  hisgreit 
height  on  the  back  of  his  elephant,  brought  up  the 
rear  in  the  defeat,  as  he  had  led  the  van  at  the  oom- 
monoement  of  the  battle.  At  length  he,  too,  surren- 
ders under  promise  of  regal  treatment.  The  victo- 
rious Greeks  now  fly  to  despoil  the  camp  of  the 
enemy— for  this  was  ever  a  prominent  characteristic 


in  the  ancient  soldier,  that  as  he  was  biwre  durii^ 
the  battle  so  be  was  mean  and  cruel  at  it«  doM- 
often  stoppmg  in  the  most  critical  moment  oT  aaa- 
gagement  to  plunder  the  dead.  Here  rich  spoib 
await  them,  and  the  gorgeous  luxury  of  the  east  fiodi 
but  little  merey  at  the  hands  of  the  rode  Mm» 
donians. 

Demetros,  as  he  listens  to  the  cries  of  the  ?icton, 
detects  the  accents  of  his  native  Greek.  Joyooi  he 
reassures  the  maiden,  trembling  before  it  the  power 
of  the  Brahmins,  and  now  equally  shrinkiiigfraothe 
shouts  of  friends— for  how  knows  she  that  she  shall 
not  be  torn  fVom  her  lover  and  delivered  ap  to  tls 
lusts  of  a  brutal  soldiery  ?  And  even  if  Bhe  gaiu 
unharmed  tlie  presence  of  the  king,  nuqr  henotrefiiK 
to  release  or  preserve  her  ?  The  tumult  spproKiMs 
nearer— the  curtains  are  torn  rudely  open  by  bloody 
hands,  and  the  trembling  pair  are  saved  from  the 
hands  of  the  spoilers  by  a  taxiarek  who  dunoa  lo 
be  passing,  and  by  him  they  are  conducted  into  tbe 
{nresence  of  Alexander.  The  hero  stood  refreshiof 
himself  with  wine,  from  the  hands  of  the  attenduii. 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  battle.  Still  young  and  caali 
in  stature,  the  conqueror  did  not  evince  by  hi*  9n^ 
ral  mien  the  genius  that  burned  within  him;  hk 
face,  however,  showed  the  marks  of  a  sprightly  dis- 
position and  of  glreat  determination,  although  mured 
by  the  traces  of  excessive  drinking.  Alexaoder  v» 
not  at  this  period  so  wholly  sunk  in  sensuality  m  m 
be  incapable  of  an  occasional  act  of  justice,  erta 
where  the  supplicant  was  a  beautiful  womafi.  Cob- 
vinoed  of  the  truth  of  their  statements  by  tbe  aoiwen 
of  Demetros  and  by  his  Grecian  look,  he  promiaet 
them  a  return  to  Athens  in  the  fleet. 

All  their  trials,  as  they  fondly  believe,  now  over. 
they  prepare  for  the  voyage  and  journey  to  Greece. 
Why  was  it  that  Ganga  could  not  share  eotirely  in 
the  joy  of  Demetros?  He  waa  but  retumiog  to  hu 
native  soil,  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  childhood* 
for  him  his  country's  gods  prepared  -the  velcome 
home— he  had  been  absent  on  a  weary  pilgriouige 
and  now  brought  back  one  jewel,  one  precious  trea- 
sure, for  so  he  thought  as  he  gased  oa  tbe  lovely 
maiden,  to  the  paternal  hearth.  What  though  the 
vestal  flame  of  affection  had  been  extinguished  is  the 
death  of  his  relatives,  and  the  hearth-stone  of  his 
race  had  become  cold  from  neglect— he  now  brooght 
a  fresh,  warm  heat  to  re-enkindle  .the  sacred  fire 
which  he  fondly  hoped  would  bum  with  ever  in- 
creasing brilliancy,  and  unite  their  hearts  with  em 
incref^^iag  warmth  of  affection.  But  she,  bom  under 
the  burning  simof  India,  ever  associated  tbe  Dsne 
of  fire  with  the  glowing  pyre  of  sacrifice— she  mw* 
leave  her  native  laud  in  which,  alas !  she  has  do  bood^ 
of  aflTection,  no  ties  of  sympathy,  «ave  the  pleisiflg 
remembrance  of  her  innocent  childhood  in  tbe  ^' 
derneas,  and  the  kind  old  man,  her  real  parent,  who 
was  now  no  more.  She  could  not  avoid  tbe  com- 
parison between  the  natural  beauties  of  her  tropic 
forests  and  the  artificial  embelliahmeots  of  Joott 
northern  Greece.  Were  the  floweis  as  (ttgttai, 
the  moonbeams  as  soA?  Did  the  birds  siof  » 
sweetly,  the  streams  flow  as  pure  there  as  in  beriii- 
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iher-ItDd  ?  In  vain,  Demetros,  yon  talk  to  the  iiotii> 
tored  child  of  Nature,  whofle  poeUy,  whose  life  and 
hsppiaam  oonaiat  in  Nature's  beaoties,  of  tba  splen- 
don  of  the  great  Attic  city,  tho  macpuficeace  of  its 
edifices,  or  the  wisdom  and  the  eioqnenoeof  itscUl- 
drea.  Will  those  ravishing  stiains  of  music  with 
which  the  Grreeks  are  amused  at  their  Imrarions  ban- 
iioacs,  soond  aa  sweet  to  the  ear  of  the  exile  as  the 
mormiiriBg  breeze  of  the  morning  mid  the  droning 
wings  of  the  humming-bird  ?  Can  the  vraters  of  the 
weoted  bath  be  as  pore,  as  limpid  and  refreshing  as 
the  stream  of  the  mateonly  Ganges?  Can  the  ornate 
Toofo  ol  the  Couirtn  be  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the 
bather  as  the  vault  of  a  tropic  sky  when  half-seen 
and  half-concealed  by  the  bnnches  thickly  inter- 
woven of  the  Inznriant  tropic  forest?  And  if  you 
mourn  the  loan  of  a  friend^  yon  may  at  least  visit  and 
strew  flowers  upon  his  tomb,  and  thus  derive  a  sadly 
sweet  consolation.  But  the  Indian  girl  must  yearn 
in  vain  for  the  gnves  of  her  fathers— cmd  standing  on 
the  Grecian  strand,  she  gases  with  wistful  eyes  over 
the  blue  sea's  margmt  where  repose  the  remains  of 
Nikaiyah,  the  waves  will  bring  to  her  sighs  only 
hoarse  tones  roanng  back. 

And  yet,  what  had  she  to  wait  for  or  to  love  in 
India  ?  Were  there  not  cruel  priests  thirsting  for  her 
blood,  uiged  on  by  what  they  lielieved  the  voice  of, 
the  gods?  BesidBS,  as  her  ripened  intellect  began  to 
unfold  in  maturity,  she  feels  those  affisctions  and  as- 
pirations peculiar  to  every  female  heart,  more  and 
more  enlarged  and  developed,  she  conceives  a  pasp 
sion,  softened  by  the  m^t  maidenly  modesty,  for  the 
BoUe  3roath  who  has  twice  rescued  her  froor  death ; 
once  from  the  monster  while  she  was  bathing  on  the 
coast  of  the  Elephantine  isle,  and  once  from  the 
glowing  funereal  pyre  where  smouldered  the  limbe 
of  Nikaiyah,  and  v^o  now  aflbrding  her  every  proof 
of  affection,  offers  her  an  asylum  in  hia  native  land. 
These  conflicting  emotions  disturb  the  heart  of 
Gaoga.  But  the  stem  voice  of  fate  gave  her  but  one 
choice — death  in  India  or  life  in  Greece.  Nature, 
the  love  of  life,  prevails,  and  they  depart  for  their 
northerly  journey. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  vrhen,  after  following  for  nine 
months  the  course  of  the  conquering  Alexander 
down  the  mighty  Indus,  they  reached  the  sea-shore, 
where  eight  hundred  galleys  and  boats  were,  under 
the  command  of  Nearchus,  about  to  coast  the  southern 
borders  on  their  homeward  voyage,  and  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates  to  join  the  conqueror  at 
Babylon,  where  his  career  was  to  be  diagracefuily 


The  rocking  tide,  strong  at  this  point  from  the  in- 
flux of  the  Indus,  bore  upon  its  broad  bosom  the  fleet 
of  the  Greeks,  reflecting  from  its  glowing  surftoe  the 
numerous  ensigns  of  the  various  chiefs.  Here  were 
the  lofty  trirom4$f  the  men-of-war,  whose  progress 
through  the  water  was  effected  by  oars  alone— while 
from  their  bows  projected  the  imbola  or  hostile 
beaks,  the  iron-sheathed  prows  which  often  transfixed 
the  vessels  of  the  enemy— corresponding  to  the  Bo- 
man  rosira,  which,  when  captured,  adorned  the 
stand  of  the  orator  as  well-earned  trophies.    Here, 


too,  were  the  lower,  flat-boliomed  traospoils,  or 
merehant-men,  who,  lacking  the  numerous  oars  of 
the  many-banked  war  ships,  aooelerated  their  slug- 
gish ooune  by  sails.  Here  the  ehenisios,  the  carved 
goose  upon  the  bovrs,  floated  in  its  native  element, 
seemingly  in  advance  and  the  guide  of  the  following 
vessel.  At  the  bows  and  stern  were  sheltering  decks ; 
in  the  open  centre,  tier  above  tier,  rose  the  seats 
of  the  laborious  rowers,  increasing  in  number  as  the 
greater  height  and  longer  sweep  of  the  oars  required 
more  hands  to  control  them.  Here  were  distinct, 
the  laboring  oars-men,  the  officers,  the  sailors  pro- 
per,  and  the  marines,  who  were  cased  in  heavier 
armor  than  the  infantry.  Demetros  and  Ganga,  em- 
barked in  a  transport,  stood  upon  the  prow  watching 
the  quiet  progress  of  the  fleet.  Immediately  in  front 
of  them  was  a  vessel,  whose  loftiness  and  numerous 
banks  of  oars  would  have  sufficiently  indicated  its 
warlike  character  without  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
th^  brazen  helmet  which  gleamed  at  the  mast-head. 
The  sides  were  protected  by  walls  of  hide,  designed 
to  shelter  the  combatants  in  battle  from  the  missiles 
of  the  enemy— the  sharp  beak  of  metal  cot  with 
scarce  visible  ripple  through  the  water-^the  sides 
were  painted  with  gay  colors^-tfae  parasemon,  the 
figure-head,  carved  upon  the  bow  representing  the 
threatening  fangs  of  a  serpent— behind,  rose  the  lofty 
stem,  and  on  it  wos  sculptured  the  guardian  image, 
the  tutelar  deity  of  the  ship.  Here  the  carved  So- 
S9id<m^  the  Grecian  Neptune,  god  of  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  ocean,  rose  aa  it  were  from  his  watery 
abode,  which  sparkled  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel  be- 
neath him.  The  shaggy  monarch,  with  beard  as 
coarse  as  the  algu§  of  his  native  waters,  drawn,  with 
upright  trident,  in  his  sea-ahell  car,  ooursed  over  the 
foaming  breakers,  his  stem  visage  aoSieaed  by  the 
presence  of  the  lovely  Aphrodite  (Venus,)  her  name 
representing  her  birth  {Apkros-^rom  the  foam  of 
the  sea.)  Attendant  Eros,  with  fatal  quiver,  nestles 
beside  her,  and  with  loosened  eettus  she  guides  by 
her  charms  the  will  of  the  aquatic  king.  Tritons 
and  nymphs  sport  gayly  in  their  train.  To  him  the 
mariner  sacrifices,  for 

«  ~— >Where*er  he  ^des 
His  finny  «oarMrs,  and  m  triumph  ridss. 
The  waves  unruffle  and  the  aea  ■ubaides.*' 

The  fugitives  as  they  stand  gazing  upon  the  fair 
scene  converse  of  these  old  Hellenic  myths,  and  talk 
of  the  power  of  Zeno>  who  is  the  Grecian  Brahma. 
No  sound  is  now  heard  but  the  soft  breeze  upon  the 
vrater  and  the  measured  sweep  of  the  care,  keeping 
time  with  monotonous  beat  to  the  song  of  the  tris- 
rauiss,  the  ship's  musician,  as  he  encourages  the 
rowers  with  the  old  legends  of  the  Trojan  war,  as 
narrated  by  the  prince  of  bards,  the  blind  Chian, 
Homer,  ever  the  favorite  of  Alexander.  The  plash- 
ing oars  respond  and  chime  with 

<*  AohiilM'  wrath  to  Oraees  the  direfnl  spring 
Of  woes  unnumbered. '' 

Chime  with  the  Ilian  chant  oi  the  *'  crest-waring 

Hector,"  and  ^*  Ares  the  saoker  of  cities." 

Absorbed  in  the  charm  of  the  harmony  and  the 

§oft  Greoiaa  rhythm,  they  stand  intent  and  heed  not 
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the  pasMge  of  time  until  a  silvery  light  recalls  U^ir 
attentioa  to  the  rear,  and  there,  beyond  the  bright 
track  of  the  moonbeams,  appear  the  low  shores  and 
forests  of  India,  dim  in  the  distance,  fast  sinking  be- 
neath the  horiaon. 

-Behold 


long; 


Where  on  the  JBgeon  shore  a  eitvatandi, 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  aoil ; 
Athens,  tl^e  eye  of  Oreece,  mother  of  arta 

And  eloquence 

See  there  the  olive  grore  Of  Aeademe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  thick-warbled  notea  the  sunui 
There  flowery  hill  Hymethua  with  the  aound 
Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing ; 

Within  the  walla  then  view 
The  schools  of  ancient  aagea ;  hia  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  aubdue  the  world. 
Thence  what  the  lofty,  grave  tragediana  taa||ht, 
High  actiona  and  high  paaaiona  best  desoribing. 
Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair, 
Those  ancient,  whose  resistleaa  eloqnence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democracy. 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece. 
To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 
From  neaven  descended  to  the  low-roofed  house  . 
Of  Socrates ;  see  there  hia  tenement. 
Whom  well-inspired  the  oraole  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men ;  from  whose  mouth  iaaued  forth 
Mellifluoua  streams  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Of  Aoademica  old  and  new  ." 

It  is  the  Idth  of  the  month  Bcedromion,  when  com- 
mence the  Eleusinian  Mjrsteries— the  greater  mys- 
teries celebrated  alone  in  the  city  of  Cecropa— those 
sacred  rites  founded  by  Demeter  herself  (the  Grecian 
Ceres)  when  wandering  in  long  search  for  her  daugh- 
ter Persephone,  she  was  kindly  received  and  enter- 
tained in  Attica,  when  she  rewarded  their  hospitality 
by  giving  them  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  these 
holiest  and  noblest  institutions  of  the  Hellenio  reli- 
gion. What  parent  bends  to  take  a  farewell  of  his 
wife  and  child  ere  he  departs  to  perform  hia  duties 
of  dttdouehosy  or  torch-bearer,  to  whom  alone  it  was 
permitted  to  marry  ?  The  golden-hair  of  the  Grecian 
father  mingles  with  the  dark  locks  of  the  woman  and 
her  son  as  they  unite  in  the  parting  embrace.  She  is 
not  of  the  Auioctkonss,  no  child  of  the  soil,  or  she 
would  join  her  husband  in  the  initiation.  Far  other 
rites  has  she  early  bowed  to  in  the  flowering  forests 
of  India— these  she  has  changed  for  Grecian  faith,  but 
yet  yearns  for  something  purei^-may  she  not  hope 
for  it?  Faith  ever  rules  all  hearts  more  or  lew,  and 
oAen  most  the  weakest— thus  to  the  most  erring  child 
of  earth  is  given  return  and  repentance — thus  to  the 
feeblest  soul  the  sublimest  trust  is  granted.  Will 
not  Demetros  "  point  to  other  worlds  and  show  the 
way'*  for  Gangs? 

Curious  the  mother  and  the  delighted  child  have 
watched  day  by  day  the  progress  of  the  Eleusinian, 
observed  during  the  nine  days  festival,  Demetros 
leading  the  procession.  That  first  night  he  had  en- 
tered the  holy  of  holie»— that  mystic  temple  he  had 
entered  crowned  with  myrtle— there,  pure  and 
cleansed  frem  sin,  washed  with  holy  water,  he  had 
listened  to  the  reading,  the  exposition  of  the  holy 
mysteries,  from  the  rigid  leaves  of  the  stone  volume 
which  contained  the  divine  inspiration— then  fol- 
lowed the  long  processions  in  which  the  child  might 
one  day  join,  but  never  the  foreign  mothei^-^he  pil- 


grimage to  the  sea-shore  for  purification— the  faa^ 
and  sacrifice— the  sacred  processioiL  with  btskBti  tf 
pomegranates  and  pappy-aeoda,  borne  on  a  «^ 
drawn  by  oxen— the  torch  prooeasion  to  the  tempk 
at  Eleusis— the  bearing  of  the  image  of  Jschog,  tk 
son  of  Demeter,  and  on  the  nig^t  of  the  sixth  dajrt^ 
final  initiation,  the  entsanee  into  the  lighted  sax^ 
tuary,  where  they  beheld  what  wan  parmicted  to  m 
other  eyea.  But  why  cannot  the  mother  thin  a 
the  Dionysiao  festival,  the  noctonal  orgies  of  Bm- 
chus?  Educated  under  the  atera  rale  of  the  tenpe. 
rate  Brahmins,  this  prineipie  of  continence  would  be 
alone  suflicient  to  restrain  her,  where  she  sol  «i» 
withheld  by  that  innate  modesty  whieh  beloogi  to 
every  child  of  nature. 

It  is  evening!  and  two  penooa  reeline  is  tks  oooi 
shade  on  the  spmmit  of  Mmmt  Anohesmus,  near  tk 
temple  of  Jupiter.  A  child  aporta  round  them  oo» 
sionally,  withdrawing  their  attention  fron  the  t» 
temptation  of  the  red>tinged  top  of  the  il<rap0&,tke 
silver  stream  of  the  Ilissns,  the  murarariogCepluMi 
and  the  maritime  port  of  Pirasua,  where  the  warn 
of  the  iEgean  mmgle  their  ademn  roarvithtJbe 
hymns  of  the  sailors,  the  buss  of  the  popoiouseitj, 
and  the  strains  of  the  tortoiae^fotmed  lyre. 

The  sun  is  slowly  sinking  in  the  wot,  with  tk 
clear  radiance  peculiar  to  happy  Greece,  bnt,  is  it 
seems  to  the  mother,  with  leaa  majesty  tbaa  win  it 
dipped  its  burning  orb,  as  into  Lethe's  wne,  io  tbe 
lotus-fiUed  waten  oi  the  Ganges.  Solemnly  tbey 
converse  of  their  happy  youth  when  ^  thingi  to 
come  wore  ever  brighteningjmea,  when  future  deedi 
surrounded  them  like  the  atara  now  emerging  coobi- 
less  from  the  night.  And  now  the  iuUie  tooes 
whisper  sotUy  in  the  ether  around  them,  iilliog  all 
things  with  sweet  melody,  and  catching  the  ear  of 
the  listening  cliild ;  recalling  to  Demetros  the  period 
of  infancy,  when  in  like  manner  at  eventide  he  bal 
raised  his  head  from  the  lap  of  his  mother ;  to  Guga 
the  time  when,  in  the  proteoting  arms  of  Nilaiyth. 
she  had  hearkened  to  the  notea  of  the  Indian  DJ^tiD- 
gales. 

Sadly  Ganga  speaks  of  them  as  those  she  thaU 
never  behold.  Hopefully  the  Eleusinian  prie«t  m- 
folds  his  faith  in  inamortality^pore  and  sweet  Wl 
his  words  on  iier  mind,  when  divested  of  Bnban 
supentition,  as  the  placid  moonbeams  now  silTerag 
his  golden  locks  and  kissing  the  brow  of  the  sleeping 
infant.  Here  was  no  hideous  transmigratioo  to  pw 
throc^h  atoning,  but  all  was  clear  and  ble«cd  ss  Ok 
innocent  period  of  childhood-there,  where  the  stwy 
points  showed  glimpses  of  the  radiant  heaven,  tbey 
would  rejoin,  in  the  happy  company  of  the  gwb^ 
their  friends  now  made  immortal.  There,  as  «je 
Olympians,  enjoy  the  happiness  of  the  blessed. 

Their  prophetic  eyes  seem  to  behold  in  ^^ 
future  the  deified  reclining,  on  the  goldeo-cJowj 
which  cap  the  hill  of  Mnsaeus.  Silently  descend 
the  shades  of  evening  on  the  city  cf  Aihees,  sod  oa 
the  pair  as  they  muse  on  the  monnt  by  the  temple  « 
Jupiter.  ^ 

Centuries  have  passed  since  the  times  of  Elephan- 
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imn  Bid  Eleosis.    The  <*eye  of  Oreece"  now  deso-    BOng  of  the  Chian-Homer.    Still  wanders  the  Brah- 


late,  still  courts  the  shade  of  Hjrmethiis— the  suns 
rise  and  set  no  more  on  the  home  of  the  Arts  and  the 
Muses — no  longer  gild  the  morning  rays  a  glittering 
Acropolis— no  longer  chime  the  enUie  notes  with  the 


min,  no  longer  at  Elephantmn,  in  India's  groves 
alone,  unchanged  amid  the  changing  scenes  around 
him .  Still  flows  the  Ganges,  the  mightiest  of  eastern 
waters. 


MEMORY'S    CONSOLATION. 


BY  W.  W.  HAS2CBT. 


'Wbxh  the  beaataow  roes  of  morniiig 

Vfmn  her  diadem  of  daw» 
And  the  foot-print  of  the  xephyr 

RMti  upon  the  waters  blae; 
Whan  the  mooa  ia  sofUy  waning 

'Itieath  the  monrow'a  ruddy  light, 
And  the  oool  breath  of  the  morning 

Fans  the  jeweled  brow  of  night ; 


Whanthei 

An  it  wakens  Irom  repose, 
And  the  jealoua  sephyr  bmahes 

Off  the  dew  hias  from  the  rose^ 
Then  I  watch  the  atarbeanm  fading, 

Aa  the  light  cornea  up  the  aky. 
Until  with  the  mom  they  whiaper 

That  the  loved  one  atill  is  nigh. 

When  the  god  of  day  ia  ahbiiag 

Aa  it  ridea  a  ear  of  light, 
When  the  glory  of  the  mid-day 

Weara  a  crown  efpureat  white-~ 
When  a  train  of  breathing  flowera 

With  their  inoenae  load  the  air, 
And  the  breeth  from  aonthem  valleys 

TeU  of  an  things  bright  and  fair  i 

When  the  snowy  doada  are  floating 

In  the  aammer's  sunny  abeen, 
And  the  aplendor  of  the  mid-day 

Adda  a  glory  to  the  aeene— 
Then  I  wander  sad  and  lonely 

'Mid  the  beautiftil  and  fair, 
For  my  soul  ia  atill  with  Mary, 

And  I  feel  her  spirit  there. 


When  the  gentle  hour  of  evening 

Wears  her  robe  of  blue  and  gold, 
And  the  caatiea,  plaina  and  valleya 

Are  in  airy  douda  unrolled; 
When  the  night-birda  trim  their  plumage, 

And  the  flowera  meet  the  dew- 
When  the  moonbeam  greeta  the  annaet 

In  her  home  of  crimeon  hue-~ 

When  the  snnsetand  the  moonlight 

Are  oommingled  into  one, 
Like  to  molten  gold  and  crimaon. 

When  the  gorgeous  day  ia  done— 
Then  I  think  >t  ia  heaven^s  portals 

Brightly  glowing  in  the  west. 
And  my  loat  one  aeema  to  beckon 

To  the  regions  of  the  bleat. 

When  the  cold  and  fearful  midnight 

Weara  her  coronet  of  jet, 
And  a  jeweled  yeil  of  darkness 

Round  the  form  of  earth  has  met— 
Or  the  froWning  clouds  are  tosaing 

The  disheveled  hair  of  night. 
And  the  angry  lightning  flashes 

With  a  fltful,  fearftil  Ughfr— ' 

When  the  night  ia  dark  and  atormy 

Am  the  puaaiona  of  the  soul, 
And  the  knell  of  fleeted  glories 

Eohoea  in  the  thunder'a  roll ; 
When  the  lurid  Ughtnii^  flaahea 

With  ita  angry  light  above. 
It  is  naught  I  see  beyond  it 

To  my  lost,  my  early  love. 


*  *'••  »- 


WE    LAID    HER    DOWN    TO    REST. 


BY  C.  C.  BVTLBB. 


Tkx  summer  winds  ware  lightly  Strang, 

The  golden  eve  drew  near, 
The  gentle  xephyrs  sweetly  sung. 

To  call  from  ua  a  tear ; 
Oh !  aadly  aweet  that  mournful  atrain 

lliat  called  her  to  the  bleat. 
As  *aaath  the  green  and  fertile  plain 

We  laid  her  down  to  rest. 

The  amile  of  love  that  reeted  there 

Upon  her  blooming  cheek. 
Doth  ahine  in  that  bright  world  of  prayer. 

Where  angels  only  speak. 


We  look  to  see  that  fiice  in  vain— 

That  gentle  heaving  breaat— 
But  'neath  the  green  and  fertile  plain 

We  laid  her  down  to  rest. 

That  geatle  voice  ia  hushed  in  death- 
She  closed  her  weary  eyea^ 

While  angels  watched  the  parting  breath. 
And  took  her  to  the  skies. 

Yes !  Death,  to  break  the  golden  chain. 
Appeared  a  welcome  gueat — 

And  *neath  the  green  and  fertile  plain 
We  laid  har  down  to  rest. 
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{Concluded  from  page  167.) 


CHAPTER  XI. 


I  think  that  the  better  half,  and  maeh  the  most  afree- 
nble  one,  of  the  pleaaures  of  the  mii^  U  beet  enjoyed 
while  one  is  upon  one'e  lege.    Malthus. 

Drsadikg  as  I  do  any  thing  which  might  tempt 
my  patient  readers  to  anticipate  adventure,  plot,  or 
catastrophe  in  these  chapters,  I  must  premise  that 
the  bit  of  episode,  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  is  all 
for  the  sake  o(  introducing  a  friend,  whose  giAs  and 
example  wrought  a  critical  change  in  my  studies. 
It  will  transfer  the  attention  to  certain  localities  of 
our  neighboring  state. 

Americans  need  not  go  to  Vauoluse  or  Vallam- 
brosa  for  the  picturesque;  there  are  scenes  among 
our  mountains  and  our  virgin  forests  which,  though 
different  from  any  thing  in  the  old  world,  are  yet  un- 
surpassed. Especially  among  the  solitudes  of  that 
great  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  like  a  spine 
from  north-east  to  south-west  across  many  states, 
there  are  spots  where  the  sublime  and  the  enchant- 
ing meet,  and  where  the  most  longing  soul  might 
Und  itself  sated  with  the  exuberance  of  beauty. 

Amidst  such  seclusions  had  dwelt  my  neighbor 
De  Momay,  while  yet  a  youth.  He  was  not  a  na- 
tive, indeed,  for  he  was  not  an  American.  During 
the  latter  years  of  our  Revolution,  when  Pulaski, 
Grallatin,  and  other  distinguished  foreigners,  came  to 
sthare  our  fortunes,  a  Breton  gentleman  arrived,  and 
disembarked  at  City  Point,  below  Richmond,  with 
certain  mercantile  claims  upon  the  State  of  Virginia. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  made  laige  purchases  of 
land  upon  the  upper  waters  of  the  James  River ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  completed  his  bargain  when  he 
was  carried  off  by  one  of  the  fevers  of  the  country. 
The  only  representative  whom  he  left  was  a  beauti- 
ful boy  of  fourteen,  Albert  de  Momay,  already  men- 
tioned as  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

With  all  the  acumen  and  warmth  which  prevail  in 
the  best  French  character,  Albert  had  a  decided  turn 
for  the  contemplative  and  the  mystical,  which  was 
encouraged  and  fostered  by  his  insulation  among 
some  of  the  loveliest  recesses  of  nature.  The  forests 
through  which  he  roamed,  unbroken  by  woodman's 
axe,  and  bounded  over  by  the  aboriginal  deer ;  the 
frowning  crags  which  towered  over  his  precipitous 
path,  far  up  beyond  the  reach  of  adventurous  foo^ 
steps,  where  the  young  eagles  waited  hi  the  eyry  for 
the  mpacious  parents'  return ;  the  streams,  rushing 
over  clean  channels  in  the  rock,  and  pellucid  to  the 
bottom,  even  when  many  feet  in  depth ;  the  wide 
champaign  prospects,  opened  up  and  down  the  val- 


ley, from  certain  eminences;  all 
of  a  mountainous  region  tended  to  snbdoe  n  yooog 
Albert  whatever  existed  of  the  busy  and  the  pn^- 
matical,  and  to  send  him  musing  to  the  upland  Wveia. 
or  to  the  shady  spots  where  crags  beetling  over  thr 
black  waters  produced  the  effect  of  a  grotto. 

His  French  blood  was  like  that  which  rao  in  the 
veins  of  Victor  de  St.  Paul,  De  Rancy,  St.  Cyr  aad 
Pascal .  Though  a  Protestant  by  education,  he  never- 
theless loved  Feaelon ;  and  in  tnming  over  the  cases 
of  uncut  volumes,  which  his  fiither  had  ordered  from 
Paris,  to  constitute  his  library,  Albert  soon  fbond 
himself  detained  over  Bourdaloue  and  Goioo.  How 
remote  this  taste  Was  from  any  that  prevailed  either 
in  France  or  America,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  la:it 
century,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say.  The  Freack 
revolution,  and  the  political  quarrehi  of  America, 
almost  extinguished  the  meditative  element  in  so- 
ciety. Generous  philosophy  and  contemplative  reli- 
gion were  never  in  a  lower  state.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve any  remnants  of  ascetic  or  tranquil  piety. 
amidst  such  commotions,  it  was  necessary  to  grow 
up  in  solitude  and  to  converse  with  the  past.  Even 
monasteries  in  Earope  became  places  of  political 
gladiatorship,  and  unfrocked  monks  w^ere  wearing 
the  red  cap,  and  spouting  regicide  speeches  at  the 
Jacobins.  These  Were  no  halcyon  days,  but  times 
of  tempest. 

Far,  far  from  these,  under  the  dear  skies,  and 
among  the  gigantic  mountain  groves  of  the  Allegbeay , 
the  days  of  Albert  floated  byi  The  rare  appearance 
of  a  post-rider,  and  the  occasional  gift  of  a  stray 
newspaper,  informed  him  indeed  from  time  to  time 
of  the  successive  quakings  and  eruptions  in  the  old 
political  world;  but  these  were  much  like  the  con- 
vulsions of  another  planet.  His  ties  to  them  were 
very  much  sundered.  He  lived  in  two  worlds,  bat 
neither  of  them  was  the  world  of  turbulent  political 
affairs;  he  passed  daily  between  the  paradise  of 
books,  in  which  he  held  high  converse  with  the 
mighty  dead,  and  the  paradise  of  nature,  in  which 
he  communed  with  God  himself.  His  training, 
though  solitary,  was  not  incomplete.  The  best  part 
of  every  man's  education  is  that  which  he  gives 
himself.    Yet  Albert  was  not  entirely  alone. 

When  the  elder  De  Mornay  found  himself  to  be 
dying,  he  conunitted  his  young  son  to  the  ooly  friend 
whom  he  knew  in  that  part  of  America;  tliis  was 
another  Frenchman,  who  bore  the  name  of  Goerin, 
a  royalist  refugee,  once  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
but  now  (such  changes  were  not  uDeofflinon)  seen- 
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iarized,  ancl  seeking  hn  bTeed  by  the  only  science 
which  he  c<yQld  torn  into  a  oMfol  art,  namely, 
maUienkBtics.  Singular  was  the  providence  which 
had  thrown  the  orphan  boy  into  the  arms  of  such  a 
man.  Guerin  was  rather  below  the  middle  stature, 
bat  "With  that  symmetry  of  person  which  leaves  no- 
thing to  desire.  His  complexion  was  &ir ;  his  brow 
was  open  and  serene,  surmounting  a  dear,  laige, 
innocent,  contemplative  eye;  the  brown  hair  had 
gathered  itself  at  the  sides  of  his  well-formed  head, 
leacving  the  crown  in  a  state  of  natural  tonsure,  be- 
fitting^ his  former  vocation.  Dslicate  lips  and  regu- 
lar teeth,  taken  in  connection  with  hands  which  had 
kncwn  no  early  labor,  conveyed  the  impression  of 
rank  and  refinement.  When  forced  to  fly,  the  exile 
finds  celibacy  to  be  an  advantage.  Gruerin  was  happy 
even  in  the  wilds  of  America ;  he  vras  more  than 
happy  when  he  found  not  only  a  vrard  and  compa- 
nion, in  his  friend's  son,  but  a  thousand  friends  re- 
vived, in  his  library. 

No  one  could  be  less  fitted  to  bring  up  a  young 
man  in  the  ways  of  the  world ;  but  then  he  could 
induct  him  into  all  the  m3rBteries  of  classic  and  ro- 
mantic knowledge.  He  spoke  Latin  with  a  purity 
which  has  always  been  coveted  in  the  seminaries  of 
France.  He  had  spent  some  years  at  Rome,  and 
was  at  home  in  all  the  works  of  Dante,  Ariosto, 
BoGcacio,  Tasso  and  Petrarca.  So  much  had  he 
been  secluded  from  public  aflairs,  that  the  old  world 
was  almost  as  fiuniliar  to  him  as  the  new.  True,  he 
was  strange  to  woodcrafl  and  the  ways  of  the  hunts- 
man. Never  had  he  discharged  a  gun ;  its  lock  was 
as  mysterious  to  him  as  a  catapults.  Never  had  he 
acquired  the  gentle  art  of  taking  the  mountain  trout ; 
and  when  he  sat  on  the  green  bank,  and  lifted  up  his 
eyes  from  Lucretius  or  Seneca,  he  looked  amazed 
at  (he  line  running  ofi*  Albert's  reel,  and  at  the 
speckled  creatures  which  the  gentle  but  arch  boy 
landed  at  his  feet. 

Never  were  master  and  scholar  better  matched ; 
and  the  relation  is  a  tender  one.  If  Guerin  was  more 
pensivB  than  jocose,  he  could  nevertheless  relish  wit 
and  humor,  and  he  perceived  that  Albert  was  daily 
unfolding  new  tendencies  toward  the  spiritual  and 
superhuman.  The  teacher  could  therefore  consent 
to  be  laughed  at  for  his  bad  English,  and  tp  bear  his 
share  of  the  burden  when  Albert  had  brought  dovm 
a  buck.  His  brown-study  would  often  be  broken 
by  some  song  of  his  companion,  generally  English, 
such  as 

Under  the  greenwood  tree, 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  torn  hie  merry  pole 
Unto  the  aweet-hurd'e  tbroet, 

Here  ehall  he  aee 

No  enemy, 
Bnt  winter  and  rough. weather. 

The  qualities  of  Guerin  were  fit  correctives  of 
Albert's.  The  teacher  was  placid,  but  not  mystical ; 
cheerful,  but  not  enthusiastic;  scholarly,  but  not 
philosophic;  kind,  but  not  heroic.  Without  him, 
Albeit  might  have  been  an  ignorant  sealot,  or  a  fana- 
tical soldier;  he  never  could  have  been  malign  or 
weak.    The  changes  of  opinion  which  had  turned  so 


many  French  priests  into  infidels,  had  only  made 
Guerin  half  a  Protestant.  He  was  too  yielding  and 
too  timid  to  those  of  his  early  profession ;  nor  did 
his  circumstances  demand  it.  But  he  acquired  for- 
bearance, and  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  survey.  In 
turning  over  the  volumes  at  Growscrsg,  the  mountain 
home  of  Albert,  he  learned  to  recognise  some  virtue 
even  in  a  Huguenot,  and  to  admire  the  argument,  and 
taste  the  truth  of  writers  such  as  Chamier,  Plessis 
du  Momay,  Claude,  Sauria,  and  Bonnet.  He  and  his 
pupil  talked  them  over  among  the  lunestone  rocks 
and  caverns  of  the  mountains.  But  Guerin  had  crav- 
ings which  his  mercurial  ward  could  not  understand. 
The  abbe,  as  he  loved  to  call  him,  as  if  penetrated  by 
the  mysterious  **Zeit-Geist,"  swelled  with  inward 
longings  for  communion  with  the  spiritual.  The 
sound  of  the  great  ocean  came  to  him  even  in  his 
solitude ;  while  Albert  felt  that  truth,  if  ever  reached, 
was  for  men,  for  man.  Both  were  religious  in 
their  thoughts ;  but  Albert's  religion  was  less  of 
form  and  dogma,  and  more  of  expansive  afi*eation  and 
lofty  aspirations.  The  kind-hearted  priest  often 
charged  to  the  account  of  Protestantism  certain  traits 
in  his  young  friend,  which  he  could  not  imderstand, 
and  wondered  to  see  him  dissatisfied  with  all  the 
beauties  and  glories  of  his  mountain-home. 

Albert  possessed  a  dog,  which,  as  if  to  mock  the 
attempts  of  the  abbe  at  English  consonanU,  vras 
named  Thwackthwart ;  an  avrful  mouthful,  and 
second  only  to  the  proverbial  exercise  for  foveigneis, 
of  "  thirty  thousand  thorns  thrust  through  the  thick 
of  their  thumbs."  The  aforesaid  Thvrackthvrart  was 
of  that  color  which  you,  would  not  willingly  deno- 
minate, lest  you  should  find  it  was  gray,  when  yeu 
had  called  it  brovim ;  a  terrier  of  such  a  symmetric 
shape  and  attractive  shagginess,  that  at  length  his 
ugliness  acquired  a  sort  of  beauty.  I  am  sure  the 
reader  has  just  such  a  dog  in  his  mind's  eye,  even  il 
he  has  never  had  its  teeth  in  the  calf  of  his  leg.  He 
was  exceedingly  useful  in  a  mountain-house,  and  ac- 
companied Albert  on  every  expedition.  As  there 
were  no  ladies  at  Growscrsg  to  he  alarmed  by  such 
an  event,  it  vras  not  unusual,  when  the  chase  had  been 
active,  or  the  weather  tempting,  for  Albert  to  absent 
himself  several  daysat  a  time.  However  unwelcome 
this  may  have  been  to  the  abb^,  he  did  not  complam, 
but  mildly  took  his  seat  at  the  little  round  table,  and 
gave  his  orders  to  Sambo,  the  servant.  Sambo  vras 
on  the  wane  of  years,  but  had  once  been  an  athletic 
man,  with  noticeable  signs  of  Indian  blood  in  his 
face,  while  he  passed  for  an  African.  He  was  older 
than  any  of  them,  as  a  dweller  in  these  vrilds,  and 
even  remembered  when  bufialo  were  known  to 
cross  low  parts  of  the  Allegheny  chain. 

One  night,  early  in  May,  Guerin  vras  seated  at  the 
door  of  the  lonely  wooden  mansion,  which,  from  its 
situation  under  the  eastern  brow  of  a  rocky  mountain, 
was  named  Growscrsg.  The  weather  ^ras  vrarm 
for  the  season,  and  a  heavy  cloud  in  the  southwest 
was  giving  forth  signs  of  an  approaching  thunder- 
gust.  The  muttering  of  the  coming  storm,  and  the 
angry  flashes  increased  as  night  came  on.  At  length 
when  darkness  had  begun  to  prevail,  each  renewal 
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of  the  lurid  glare  revealed  wide  tmets  of  die  gray 
valleyB,  and  disdofled  yawning  depths  in  the  ragged 
hills,  while  the  rain  descended  in  torrents.  Albert 
was  still  absent,  and  thoogh  both  courageous  and 
robust,  was,  in  the  estimation  of  his  friend,  exposed 
to  manifold  dangers.  There  was  no  house  within 
many  miles,  except  a  temporary  lodge  on  the  oppo- 
site  mountain,  which  had  been  uMd  as  a  station  in 
topographical  surveys.  This,  though  several  miles 
distant,  was  9o  situated  as  to  be  visible  by  daylight ; 
and  Guerin  often  endeavored  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it 
with  his  pocket-teleBcope,  during  intervals  of  the 
electric  illumination.  Midnight  oame,  however,  and 
yet  no  tidings  of  the  wanderer.  The  good  abb^  paced 
the  floor  for  hours,  but  at  length  yielded  to  weariness, 
and  slept  soundly.  When  he  awoke  to  the  clear 
shining  of  another  day,  he  felt  a  pang  at  not  fleeing 
Albert;  and  he  never  saw  him  more. 

CHAPTER'  XII. 

Vadit,  fremit,  rofringit  virgulte  peds  vago. 

Ca.tui.lu8.  AtttSjV.  86. 

The  grandfathers  of  {K>me  who  read  this  have  told 
them  how  the  settlements  of  their  childhood  were 
put  in  fear  by  the  irruption  of  the  Indians ;  an  evil  as 
little  feared  in  our  own  day  as  the  ravages  of  the  mi- 
notaur  or  other  mythic  monsters.  These  onsets 
were  frequently  made  into  the  secluded  valleys  of  that 
rugged  district  through  which  the  Kanawha  finds  its 
course  to  the  Ohio,  from  the  great  spine  of  mountains 
which  traverses  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Striking 
across  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Sciota,  the  Shawnees 
used  to  pursue  a  "  trail''  well-known  to  hunters,  and 
passing  in  its  route  the  town  of  Major-Jack,  where 
Chilicothe  now  stonds.  Thither  in  more  than  one 
instance  they  carried  away  captive  men,  women  and 
children.  Although  their  usual  practice  was  to  slay 
and  scalp  all  able«bodied  men,  yet  the  aboriginal  ca- 
price Boraetinkes  led  them  to  make  exceptions  in 
favor  of  a  fine  fellow  taken  even  in  arms ;  as  for  ex- 
ample when  the  chief  who  was  prowling  was  visited 
with  some  mysterious  yearning  to  supply  by  adop- 
tion the  loss  of  a  darling  son.  These  statements  are 
necessary  to  explain  the  absence  of  Albert,  who,  to 
say  truth,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of 
Shawnees,  aAer  being  surprised  in  the  mountain 
lodge  to  which  he  had  retreated  from  the  storm.  I 
am  not  about  to  tell  an  Indian  story ;  such  may  be 
better  heard  in  any  frontier  inn ;  I  will  therefore  re- 
turn to  my  disconsolate  abbe. 

When  Guerin  awoke  to  the  reality  of  his  loss,  and 
had  allowed  two  days  to  pass  without  any  signs  of 
his  young  friend,  he  was  almost  beside  himself. 
Scarcely  was  there  a  man  on  earth  less  fitted  ior  the 
adventures  of  a  new  country.  Yet  he  set  on  foot  a 
variety  of  explorations,  by  means  of  mountain  ran- 
gers, and  more  especially  of  Sambo,  whose  habita 
and  training  assimilated  him  to  the  native  tribes. 
The  mountain>lodge  showed  signs,  obscure  indeed  to 
the  eye  of  civilization,  but  patent  and  convincing  to 
the  sagacity  of  foresters,  that  a  party  had  halted 
there.  It  waft  manifest  that  there  had  been  a  recent 
fire,  and  some  remnants  of  a  wild  turkey  were  near 


the  edifice  of  logs.  What  was  more  significnti,  the 
body  of  poor  Thwackthwan  was  fooad  a  few  oila 
nearer  to  the  river.  Following  this  clew,  Soob 
divined,  by  infallible  signs,  that  a  party  had  tikei 
canoes  at  a  certain  blufi*,  where  also  was  disooTenv 
an  illegible  sentence  freshly  cut,  or  began  tobem 
on  the  smooth  bark  of  a  beech.  The  heart-farokn 
priest,  as  his  only  resource,  betook  himself  to  %^ 
mond  for  aid  and  counsel ;  and  aAer  waiting  then  for 
some  mouths,  with  no  news  of  de  Moroay,  be  nd!? 
ob^ed  a  vocation  to  the  island  of  Martinique,  fnUj 
persuaded  that  his  compaoion  had  fallen  under  tke 
ruthless  weapons  of  the  savage ;  an  event  by  oooetti 
uncommon  in  that  Mage  of  our  history. 

This  most  untoward  event  it  was,  which  broogiu 
me  acquainted  with  the  friend  whom  of  all  ote  l 
shall  ever  remember  with  the  liveliest  and  leadeiest 
regard ;  perpetually  applying  to  him  since  his  dntb 
the  ezpressiooa  of  Shenstoae's  celebiated  epitiph- 

<<  Here,  quaato  mimu 

Cam  reliquis  versari. 

Quttin  tai  meminlaae  v* 

Let  me  purposely  abridge  the  horrors  oT.the  tak 
De  Momay,  aAer  being  taken  by  a  msra/sK 
series  <^  posts  northward  through  what  is  bow 
the  state  of  Ohio,  was  inducted  into  the  lodian  life 
not  far  from  a  British  block-house  near  Lake  Erie. 
One  day,  when  he  was  accompanying  his  chief  ud 
father,  We-mo-tox,  or  Burning  Broomgrass,ioati'k 
with  the  whites,  he  was  recognized  by  a  Hi^Uaod 
major,  who  had  a  brother  among  the  Fnzen  cf 
North  Carolina.  A  correspondence  ensued,  ind  (Ik 
gallant  Major  Fraxer,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  set  out 
with  De  Momay,  who  was  gaunt  and  half-crippled 
from  the  exposures  and  chagrins  of  captirity,  ud 
brought  him  in  a  sort  of  triumph  to  the  banb  of 
the  Roanoke.  I  was  on  a  visit  at  Doncan  Tkkx\ 
when 'the  major,  long  expected,  arrived  with  tlie 
young  stranger,  whose  story  had  come  before  hhi 
Pallid  and  haggard  as  he  was,  with  long,  tas^ 
hair,  and  habiliments  in  which  the  dee^skin  oddir 
mingled  with  the  cut  of  a  garrison  tailor  on  the  lake^. 
Albert  struck  me  as  I  have  seldom  bera  struck  by  a 
first  appearance.  The  deep  black  eye  shone  witli  > 
melancholy  lustre  of  natural  gayety  subdued  by  nd- 
den  and  early  grief.  Gentleness,  pain,  courage  and 
meditation  were  in  his  brow,  his  glance,  and  his  k- 
luctant  smile.  That  night  I  prayed  him  to  share  m 
habitation  and  my  pursuits,  and  he  was  my  cod- 
panion  till— how  shall  I  utter  it— he  sank  awaydnriof 
years  of  beautiful  decline. 

CHAPTER  Xni. 
So  ahalt  thoa  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  ahuea  and  aonndi  iQtel]ij|ibla 
Of  ihat  eternal  langoage,  which  thy  Ood 
Uttera.  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himaelf  in  all,  and  all  thinn  in  himeelf. 

•*  CoLniwi. 

There  is  something  hard  to  express  in  the  retro- 
spect which  one  takes  in  chilly  and  over-prudent  old 
age,  of  the  periods  when  youth  was  boiling  over,«i<l 
when  the  mind,  so  fhr  from  being  ashamed  of  its  en- 
thusiasms, rather  gloried  in  them.  It  is  not  merely 
in  trances  of  youthftil  love,  that  the  soul  is  'rapt  into 
a  condition  above  what  is  normal  and  beyond  vlut 
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can  be  endoriDg;  frwodshiis  poetiy,  nmanoe  and 
even  leoniin^  (wo  to  the  ackoiar  wlio  knows  it  not) 
hftve  their  times  ef  incantetion.  Bat  to  give  full 
oeoneion  for  tuok  experience  there  most  be  a  nice  oon- 
jimoture  of  pleoe  end  age  and  petacn ;  wkich  befel  me 
under  some  signal  aspect  of  the  celestial  signs  when 
our  quiet  groves  were  visited  by  Albert  de  Mbniay. 
A  lew  months  had  graven  on  him  the  characters  of 
years.  Thoqgk  at  a  later  period  he  came  to  some 
knowledge  of  his  departed  Mentor,  the  meek  and 
Tenerable  Guerin,  Albert  at  this  time  lamented  him 
as  lost/  and  mourned  over  the  leasons  of  wisdom 
which,  in  the  buoyancy  of  a  spirit  which  now 
teemed  frivokms,  he  had  neglected  and  all  but  de- 
rided. Now  the  fall  shadow  of  his  preceptor's 
teneto,  example  and  character,  fell  upon  him  with  too 
aonabre  a  veil.  What  he  remembered  was  chiefly 
the  reckiae  pensiveness  of  the  solitary.  Books 
which  he  might  otherwiae  have  forgotten,  and  dis- 
courses to  which  he  had  scarcely  known  himself  to 
be  attending,  while  he  was  adjusting  his  rifle  or 
mnking  flies  for  the  angle,  revisited  his  thoughts  like 
meniones  of  the  dead.  It  was  Plato,  it  was  Pe- 
trarca,  it  was  Fenelon,  that  became  the  resort  of  his 
gentle  spirit.  And  as  he  grew  paler,  as  his  voice  be- 
came softer  and  more  feminine,  so  his  sentiments 
assumed  a  sad  or  rather  an  aspinog  mood,  much  incon- 
tmst  with  the  loudness  and  exuberance  of  his  moun- 
tain days  of  health.  Mingled  with  this  were  a  group 
of  qualities  which  fastened  me  to  him  as  **witli 
books  of  steel."  No  more  to  guide  the  foaming 
steed,  or  cheer  the  hunting  company  with  his  sono- 
rous voice,  he  huag  over  the  volumes  of  ancient  lore, 
and  sat  at  the  embowered  wiodow  gasing  on  the 
moon  which  twinkled  all  night  on  the  reflecting  rip- 
ples of  the  Roanoke. 

Greek  tragedy  poasesaes  a  secret  charm  for  such 
moments,  which  is  undetected  even  by  many  a  ripe 
scholar  in  our  baby-whirling  age.  It  was  Electra, 
it  waa  Antigone,  and  it  was  Alcestis,  that  rose  before 
the  enchanted  eye  of  the  ooce  gay  Frenchman,  with 
the  austere  but  unearthly  loveliness  of  antique  sculp- 
ture. To  me  this  was  a  lesson  but  partially  compre- 
hended, yet  I  owe  to  Albert  my  transition  from  the 
vexing  punctilios  of  the  grammarian  to  the  high  con- 
templations of  literary  and  poetic  enthusiasm. 

Friendship  adds  intelligence  to  letters.  I  felt  then 
and  feel  now  the  force  of  the  nin  hoeseiaitUter.  In 
solitary  lucubration  I  might  have  grown  into  the  ao* 
complished  school-master ;  but  I  should  never  have 
had  an  ear  for  the  august  harmonies  which  some- 
times swell  through  the  terrestrial  infidelity  of  Lu- 
cretius, if  I  had  not  heard  the  heroic  measures  read 
with  the  dulcet  music  of  a  companion's  voice.  I 
never  should  have  been  able,  as  at  a  later  day,  to 
pore  serenely  over  Goethe's  Iphigenia.  I  never 
should  have  eomprehended  the  enigmas  of  the  IU» 
ligio  Midid.  I  never  should  have  loved  the  sen- 
tentious sweetness  of  Qnesnel.  I  never  should  have 
found  myself  awakened,  as  at  a  trumpet's  alarum,  by 
the  undoctrioal  and  vague,  bat .  stimulating  rhapso- 
dies of  Schleiermacher's  Ksden,  I  never  should 
have  made  pilgrimage,  as  I  did  long  after,  from  the 


old  capital  of  Bmgundy  to  the  mount  where  St.  Ber- 
nard was  bom.  All  this  I  owed  to  the  contagion  of 
a  lofty  and  loving  soul. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 


di  lingsa  pin  c 

MiLTon.   Sonsat  IV. 

Fancy  to  yourself  two  enthusiasts  sitting  under  a 
magnifleent  liriodendrcn  (pity  it  is  that  common 
usage  should  have  degraded  the  glory  of  our  fbresis 
mto  a  popiar;  it  is  no  pophff,  and  even  the  name 
tulip-tree  has  a  hybrid  sound,  half  Norman  half  An- 
glo-Saxon; **it  follows  not,"  Bays  holy  but  funny 
Fuller,  *'that  the  foreign  tulip  is  better  than  the  rose 
because  some  usurping  fanciss  would  prefer  it;") 
fancy,  I  say,  gentle  Alice,  and  gentle  reader,  two 
students  of  old  books  under  a  lofty  tree,  on  a  knoll  in 
sight  of  a  broad  Southern  river,  with  the  bank  all  be- 
spread with  volumes.  One  of  these  youths  is  tall, 
slender,  and— *<  call  it  fair,  not  pale,"  beoause  tw%> 
damask  rose-leaves  give  a  hectic  beauty  to  the  skin 
through  which  the  eloquent  blood  courses  almost 
visibly  and  all  too  rapidly.  The  brown  heir,  long 
and  neglected,  falls  about  the  neck  and  over  the  linen 
collar  of  a  country  jacket.  The  great,  liquid  eye 
now  rolls  and  now  fixes,  and  the  teeth,  which  medi- 
cal obseruation  recognixes  as  more  pearly  in  con- 
sumptives, are  disclosed  in  a  speaking  smile,  as  the 
attenuated  and  almost  dainty  fingers  turn  over  the 
heavy  leaves  of  a  Greek  folio.  The  approach  of  fatal 
disease  (we  remember  Kirk  White  and  Gk>dman) 
seems  only  to  quicken  the  appetency  and  spiritualize 
the  enjoyment  of  knowledge.  Dewy  bushes,  birds  in 
the  branches,  a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  green  hilKside) 
and  a  squadron  of  laxy  boats  in  the  distance,  only  aid 
the  pursuit.  Study  is  not  confined  to  cells  and  con- 
ventual towers. 

JP^dan^  The  greatest  solitude  I  ever  felt  was  in  a 
great  city ;  when  I  was  in  an  old,  tumble-down  street 
in  London. 

Albtrt,  Ogive  me  the  open  air  of  heaven!  I  used 
to  spout  speeches  in  the  Virginia  mountains,  where 
I  could  hslloo  to  the  echoes  and  fear  no  overhearing. 
But  that  was  when  I  dreamed  of  the  forum  and  the 
senate.    It  is  past ! 

JPMlani,  Cicero  makes  much  of  these  shades,  as  he 
calls  them.  He  says  Eloquence  did  not  flourish  in 
war-times.  **  Pacis  est  comes  otiiqu§  soeiat  et  jam 
bene  constitutse  civitatis  quasi  alumna  qusdam  Elo- 
qoentia."  The  gabble  and  fuss  of  much  that  is  called 
learned  talk  in  our  towns  is  destructive  of  deep  feel- 
ing and  thus  of  high  art. 

AlUrt.  Yes,  and  as  my  honored  abbft  used  to  quote 
from  Goethe,  concerning  such  a  litterateur:  "All 
the  springs  of  natural  feeling,  which  were  open  in  all 
their  f\iliness  to  our  fathers,  are  shut  to  him.  The 
paper-hangings,  which  fade  on  his  walls  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  are  a  token  of  his  taste  and  a  type  of 
his  works." 

Pedant.  Tet  we  lack  great  libraries  here  in  our 
remote  place. 

Albert.  We  must  be  ignorant  of  many  things  to 
know  any.    True— though  said  by  a  man  I  bate— 
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Graham's    maoasine. 


HJelvetiuB.  My  friend,  let  me  play  the  old  dmu  and 
warn  you  You  spread  your  nets  too  wide.  You 
sow  in  more  fields  than  you  can  ever  reap.  Yen 
have  a  reluctance  to  be  an  undistingaished  happy 
man.  You  should  read  oftener  in  the  Phaedo,  for 
you  have  more  Greek  than  I.  Often  am  I  lifted 
above  common  thoughts  as  I  read  this  wonderful  dia- 
logue. What  a  passage  this  is,  about  the  dying 
swan,  (chap.  30)  and  the  argument  of  Simmias  (chap- 
36)  about  the  lyre  and  its  harmonies ! 

Pedant.  Thus  &r  I  can  read  Plato  best  in  a 
version. 

Albert.  A  version!  It  is  my  aversion.  There 
goes  my  first  pun.  Think  of  Pope's  Homer !  Open 
the  books  at  Vaucluse  for  a  sample,  as  3rour  uncle 
draws  a  hand  of  tobacco  from  a  hogshead.  Here — 
take  the  Odyssey,  xvii.  2&-d6.  What  can  be  simpler 
than  the  original—what  more  meretricious  than  the 
copy? 

Pope  thus : 

«  The  beotttaoiu  eheeka  the  blush  of  Venas  wear, 
Chistened  with  coy  Diana's  pensive  air." 

And  then,  in  plain  JSoglish,  "  Weeping,  she  threw 
her  arms  about  her  dear  boy.  and  kissed  his  brow  and 
his  two  fair  eyes,  and  murmuring  plaintively,  spake 
these  winged  words !" 

But  Pope,  doubtless  in  wig  and  ruffles,  thus : 

«  Hongs  o'er  her  son,  m  ki$  tmbfout  dU$  ; 
ilatn«  Kisses  on  his  neck,  his  face,  his  eyes ;  ' 
Pew  words  she  spoke,  tkongh  much  she  had  to  «ay. 
And  acaroe  those  few,  for  tears,  eoaid  force  their  way." 

Pedant.  Hdd— I  give  up.  Pope ;  but  all  transla- 
tors have  not  his  redundancy  and  pomp  of  words. 

Albert.  There  are  few  good  translators ;  and  ivm 
judiee*  the  latest  are  the  best.  Wolfius  is  a  miracle. 
Our  Frenchmen  have  shown  their  sense  by  giving 
the  ancient  poets  in  prose ;  for  it  is  death  to  classic 
metres  and  classic  thought  to  entangle  them  in  Alex- 
andrines, with  male  and  female  rhymes.  Taylor's 
Plato  is  close  enough  and  bald  enough,  but  it  is 
harder  than  the  Greek.  It  is  easy  to  turn  eimplex 
mmndiHie  into  **  simple  in  mundicity ,"  but  it  becomes 
neither  sense  nor  English.  Cervantes  knew  what  he 
was  about,  when  he  compared  aversion  to  the  wrong 
side  of  a  piece  of  tapestry ;  you  make  out  the  figures, 
but  where  are  the  tone,  the  beauty,  the  expression? 

Pedant.  Then  you  must  learn  Hebrew  to  rend 
the  Bible. 

Albert.  O,  that  I  couldl  As  it  is— <me  chapter  of 
St.  John's  Greek  is  glorious,  beyond  all  the  scores  of 
version  from  St.  Jerome  to  Campbell.  I  never  oould 
endure  the  liarbarisms  of  ths  Vulgate,  even  from  the 
lips  of  my  honored  abbe.  I  think  even  he  blushed 
when  he  recited— ilnMit,  amen  dieo  vobie:  quia 
pl&rabitie  et  JUbitie  voe,  etc.,  8.  Joann.  cap.  xvi,20. 
Yet  it  is  better  in  its  senility  than  the  French-polish 
of  Gasialio.  And  your  English  Bible  has  a  venera- 
bleness  from  the  lordly  old  English  of  its  day.  Our 
Frenoh  BiUes  smack  of  the  ealon  ;  the  tovmure  of 
phrase  is  colloquial  and  courtly. 

Pedant.  My  friend  Pfeflers  protests  that  the  gos- 
pels are  fiibricated. 


Albert.  Pfeflfen  is  a  fool— pardon  m»—y««r  fnead 
PfeflfOTS  is  duped  by  the  cold,  bloodlese  pkiiBeaphm 
of  the  High  Dutch  universities.  So  HnrdooiB  under- 
took to  prove  that  Homer,  and  Vifgily  and  all,  wciv 
vamped  up  by  monks  in  the  Middle  Age.  Papae! 
When  that  is  done,  I  will  demonstrate  that  the  Tem- 
ple of  Neptune  at  Paestnm  was  boilt  by  tlse  emsad- 
ers,  and  that  the  Antinous  was  chipped  out  of  rasr- 
ble  by  a  couple  of  Savoyard  ininge4K»ys  in  the 
year  1789.  The  microeeopic  objections  of  Bahtdi 
and  Panlus  are  just  snch  iafinitesunnl  licfaens  and 
abrasions  and  seratchings  as  a  strong  lens  'wiU  delect 
on  the  cheek  of  the  Ducobolos,  or  the  Veons  of  Flo- 
rence. Is  there  sweetness  in  that  brentk  of  wild 
roses  which  comes  over  us  from  the  'west?  Was  it 
made  to  be  enjoyed  ?  Is  it  correlate  with  this  lAht- 
lory  sense  ?  Then  is  the  seventeenth  efaapler  of  Sl 
John  a  heavenly  aroma,  formed  for  this  iowmd  crar* 
ing  of  a  departing  sonl.  Take  me  back  to  mj  wiM 
Indians,  and  their  medieine-men  with  gourds  aaH 
wampum,  rather  than  to  the  drivel  of  a  lenreing  onee 
Christian,  but  now  materialisiie  or  godless !  Thtf 
manna  taae  good,  but  it  has  hred  worms.  CarruptU 
optimi  peeeima  est. 

Pedant.  Dearest  De  Momay,  yoo  flash  and  is- 
jure  yourself. 

Albert.  Thanks  to  thee,  Paul  Goerin,  that  then 
leftest  me  lessons  which  live  in  the  soil  of  this  bean 
and  germinate  after  thy  departure!  God  gnnt  that 
grief  and  the  suns  of  Martinique  may  not  despoil  the 
earth  of  the  purest  of  the  emigrant  clergy. 


That  day  we  had  to  carry  Albert  into  the 
and  his  subsequent  studies  and  coovenations  wen 
chiefly  m  a  swinging  hammock  of  Mexican  gnm, 
suspended  in  our  northern  veranda. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

II  ms  sMiible  qne  ooosaaeruit  lafoiblMse  de  noatre  vw. 
et  k  combien  d'escaeils  ordinaires  et  naturals  ella  est  ax- 
poB6e,  on  n'en  devrmt  pas  faire  si  grande  part  h  la  naia- 
sanoa,  ^  Poisivat^  at  k  Papprantisave. 

MONTAIGMS,  ck.  57. 

In  a  second  visit  to  Europe  after  the  death  of  De 
Mornay,  I  sought  out  the  hamlet  where  his  father 
lived.  It  was  Chateaux-Prix  »ur  VEmmat.  The 
place  is  very  French,  being  in  the  neigiiborfaood  of  a 
dismantled  fortification.  But  the  green  slopes  arr 
still  kept  trim  for  promenades.  Long,  long  rows  of 
Lombardy  poplara,  very  different  from  the  spinAin^ 
things  vre  have,  stretch  a  mile  along  the  water 
The  low,  red  houses,  with  red  tiles,  huddle  together 
about  the  red  churoh,  like  a  brood  crowding  aronod 
the  hen.  In  the  evenings,  the  brovm  peasants  in 
blouses,  and  the  brown  mothera  and  maids  in  broad 
straw  plats,  cluster  under  vines  at  the  doors,  with  kmg 
loaves  of  bread  and  flasks  of  country  wine,  damp-: 
of  Grenoble  walnut-trees  we  call  them  BngOdk^ 
half  conceal  with  their  f\iU  foliage  the  immense  rood 
of  timber  which  predominates  over  a  village  spring- 
Near  this,  as  the  sun  sinks,  are  heard  the  sound  of 
the  tabor  and  pipe,  and  the  datler  ^  sabotSy  as  the 
boys  and  girls  run  to  the  merry*making.    Donkry< 
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are  looee  among  the  road-side  tlusdea^  and  the  long 
tw^ilight  is  not  over  before  all  are  in  bed. 

But  the  De  Momays  had  flitted  out  of  Franee,  and 
I  found  them— ahnoBt  the  only  remaining  Huguenots 
in  LiouvBiai  which  onoe  was  so  ihmons  a  Protestant 
town.*  The  portrait  of  Gaston  da  Plessis,  Albert's 
grwid-imcle,  hanging  at  Doctor  De  Momay's,  might 
— ^with  another  dress— haxe  passed  for  a  likeness  of 
my  friend;  but  it  was  in  feather  and  coat-armor. 
Madame  Guers,  a  young  widow,  heard  with  tears  my 
remembrances  of  her  cousfn.  It  was  she  who  car- 
ried me  to  see  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  built  some  time  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  told  me  gay  romances  of 
the  Dukes  of  Brabant.  She  had  never  heard  of 
Froissart !  I  cannot  remember  whether  it  was  here 
or  at  Iii^  that  1  wondered  at  the  Holy  Family  of 
Quentin  Matsys.  The  Louvain  beer  is  famous,  and 
I  advise  tourists  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
Brabant  John  Barleycorn  at  the  Mdison  dee  Brae- 
seurs,  or  Brewer's  Hall,  or  at  the  convent  of  Fsrc, 
-w^ith  its  fish-ponds,  not  far  distant. 

Being  still  out  of  my  head  about  teaching,  I  was 
dinned  with  talk  conoeming  the  Methode  Jacotot, 
-which  is  as  little  remembered  there  as  Bfanusl  Labor 
Schools  with  us.  And,  surely,  a  comical  method  it 
wBs !  For  Jacotot  presumed  to  teach  every  thing 
out  of  one  book,  by  an  everiasting  repetition.  Hun- 
dreds of  schools  were  set  up  on  this  plan. 

Rambling  old  man  that  I  am !  It  is  time  my  chap- 
ters came  to  an  end.  Alice  is  horrified  at  my  read- 
ing out  of  Homer  a  passage  in  the  twentieth  book  of 
the  Odyssey,  and  says  she  shall  dream  of  it.  I  defy 
Pfeflers  to  find  any  thing  more  ghastly  in  German 
story.  It  is  where  the  guests  are  suddenly  strucl( 
mad.  They  burst  forth  into  sardonic  laughter. 
Blood  issues  from  their  mouths,  and  tears  pour  from 
their  eyes.  Meanwhile  Theocl3rmenus,  gifted  with 
sudden  clairvoyance, -beholds  the  sun  perishing  from 
the  heavens,  the  porch  filled  with  spectres,  and  the 
walls  sweating  gore.  Why  has  it  not  bten  quoted 
by  our  Northern  spiritualists? 

Before  I  end  my  dictations  and  resolve  to  bid  Alice 
close  her  portfolio,  ^et  me  give  one  or  two  discoveries 
concerning  old  age,  which  my  readers  will  better 
understand  when  they  have  had  the  "  three  warn- 
ings." 

Old  folks  do  not  acquire  wisdom  in  a  natural  way ; 
that  is,  as  they  acquire  short  breath,  puckered  lips, 
gray  hairs,  crowsfeet,  weak  knees  and  shuffling  feet. 
Habit  is  habit.  Idle  youth— idle  age.  I  love  books 
as  much  and  as  fondly  as  when  I  was  in  my  father's 
earret.  But  my  glasses  are  too  young  for  me,  and 
McAiister  is  five  hundred  miles  away,  and  folios  are 
hard  to  manage,  and  my  grand-daughter  is  in  peril  of 
laryngitis  by  reading  so  loud  to  me,  and  my  eyes 
close  in  the  middle  of  periods,  and  my  pipe  goes  out 
tei  times  a-day. 

When  I  was  young  I  thought  life  pleasant,  but  I 

also  thought  that  aAer  three-score  I  should  be  ready 

to  yield  it  without  a  sigh.    I  do  not  know  how  it  is, 

•  I  nay  be  in  anror,  bot  so  my  CoBmrisBJoaaiss  Jean 
d*Tprea  told  ms. 
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but  my  love  of  life  has  a  tenacity  as  tough  as  my 
#orded  fingers.  Every  preparation  for  '*that  vast 
ocean  I  must  sail  so  soon"  is  induced  ah  extra. 
The  instinctive  tendency  is  to  live  a  little  longer. 

In  old  age  I  fimcy  myself  not  very  much  attended 
to.  This  I  suppress ;  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
help  observing  that  in  ail  companies  my  chair  be- 
comes insular.  The  young  men  prefer  learning  of 
the  young  women.  The  young  women  attend  to  me 
sweetly— but  as  it  were  by  afterthought,  from  sense 
of  duty. 

As  an  old  man,  I  perceive  that  young  creatures  are 
too  gay.  The  loud  laugh  reaches  me,  but  I  have  lost 
the  bon  mot  which  caused  it.  The  books  they  are 
in  raptures  about  are  n<5t  in  my  collection.  Was  I 
ever  thus  ?  And  did  those  g^ve  looks  of  my  seniors 
proceed  fi*oih  something  like  this  in  their  heedless 
ofispring  ?  Heigh-ho !  It  is  time  for  me  to  look  for 
hat  and  stick,  as  a  eonviffa  satur. 

The  teeth  which  Gardette  furnished  me  are  the  ad- 
miration of  all  companies ;  and  I  speak  with  only  a 
perceptible  click  produced  by  the  play  of  the  gold 
and  porcelain.  Yet  what  I  say  is  evidently  less  re- 
lished than  when  I  used  to  be  in  blue  broad-cloth  and 
hair-powder,  and  with  six  unstarched  cravats  about 
my  neck.  My  Latin  quotations  are  unintelligible, 
for  I  retaiB  the  old  continental  sound  of  the  vowels, 
and  cannot  break  my  organs  into  the  Anglicism  of 
payteTy /rafter^  and  nigh-sigh,  for  paier,/raier,  and 
niri.  I  can 't  learn  to  change  the  Spanish  Quijote 
into  Quixotte,  with  a  double  T ;  or  to  talk  <<  of  pay- 
ing over  ov^r  ten  dollare,"  when  I  mean  <*  paying 
over  more  than  ten  dollars."  Alice  has  never  found 
her  favorite  "  reliable  "  in  any  English  author  befoie 
the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  or  any  classic  writer 
who  ever  uttered  the  phrase  "on  to-morrow."  I 
am  old-fashioned  enough  to  present  to  each  other  vi- 
siton  w]M>  meet  at  a  morning  oaH,  and  to  show  them 
to  the  doQr ;  nor  can  I  wear  my  hat  in  the  house, 
bald  as  I  am.  Quere.  Whether  Methusalem  had 
these  disabilities  in  proportion  to  his  longinquity? 

CHAPTER  XVI.  ' 

"  He  is  insensibly  subdued 
To  settled  quiet ;  he  is  one  by  whom 
All  efibrt  seems  forgotten :  one  to  whom 
Long  patience  hath  such  mild  composure  given. 
That  patience  now  doth  seem  a  thing  of  wnioh 
He  hath  no  need." 

Wordsworth. 

They  say  old  age  is  cold,  but  this  summer  weather 
boils  my  blood,  and  drives  me  to  every  comer  where 
a  little  motion  among  the  leaves  afibrds  a  surmise  of 
gentle  airs.  Which  reminds  me  of  the  comic  suffer- 
ings of  my  friend  Pfefiera,  when  first  he  made  trial 
of  our  cis-atlantic  climate.  He  so  panted  and  per- 
spired, that  we  feared  he  might  go  ofi*  in  a  paroxysm 
of  some  tropical  disease.  It  was  many  a  long  year 
ago,  yet  Pfbfibrs  is  still  alive ;  by  this  token,  that  he 
is  my  guest  at  this  present  writing.  His  tongue  re- 
tains a  few  scarcely  perceptible  Shibboleths  of  his 
German  original.  Long  ago,  he  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  our  American  usages,  and  married  an 
American  wife.    Age  sits  lightly  on  him.    Ha  is 
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browo,  and  square  built,  and  he  dre«ses  young.  An 
auburn  wig  surmounts  his  mahogany  visage  with 
formidable  dignity.  Ffefiers  is  an  ornithologist,  and 
— with  a  zeal  almost  furious — ^has  traversed  all  our 
Southern  States  in  pursuit  of  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
That  he  has  escaped  poisoning  himself  with  the  ar- 
senic which  he  uses  in  his  taxidermy  is  to  be  ascribed 
tothe  volumes  of  tobacco-smoke  which  he  has  in- 
haled during  half  a  century. 

In  the  odd  changes  of  life's  wheel,  some  of  my 
youthful  companions  have  turned  up  in  strange 
places.  FfefTers  has  just  informed  me,  that  he  met  at 
Memphis— not  in  Egypt— an  old  lady,  who  remem- 
bered having  seen  me  in  Dublin.  It  was  no  other 
than  Grace  O'Meara,  whom  I  left  a  bouncing  girl  in 
her  gallant  father's  house,  and  who  is  now  a  hale  but 
wrinkled  grandmamma.  Through  her  report,  I 
learned  that  Guerin — ^the  friend  of  my  beloved  De 
Momay— lived  to  a  very  great  age  in  the  island  of 
Martinique,  where  he  continued,  till  the  last,  to  pur- 
sue his  philosophical  and  humane  studies.  Gentle 
Frenchman— how  many,  less  deserving,  are  honored 
with  monumental  marbles ! 

My  literary  reminiscences  were  much  freshened 
by  FfefTers,  and  his  presence  carried  me  back  to  the 
vine-clad  heights  of  the  Khine.  What  delicious  fra- 
grance comes  back  to  one's  inner  sense  /rom  the 
balmy  fields  of  juvenile  experience !  Surely  this  is 
one  .of  the  principal  compensations  of  benign  Provi- 
dence to  men  in  years.  Old  age  itself  does  not  al- 
ways impair  the  faculty  of  living  over  again  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  life.  Garrulous  we  are,  it  can- 
not be  denied,  at  our  time  of  life,  and  every  octoge- 
narian is  prone  to  be  a  laudator  temporis  aeti.  But 
if  young  folks  were  wise,  they  would  lend  willing 
ears,  and  thus  would  have  us  in  our  best  moments, 
to  wit — ^when  we  are  rejoicing  in  the  past,  rather 
than  tasking  the  outworn  powers  to  receive  the  new 
impressions  of  the  present. 

I  seem  to  float  again  upon  the  Rhine,  and  again  to 
hear  the  song  of  the  vine-dressers,  suspended  from 
the  craggy  and  terraced  slopes  where  the  white  wines 
of  princes  are  produced. 

Ffefiers  and  I  have  diverged  more  and  more  as  we 
have  grown  older,  and  each  is  rigid  in  his  cramps  and 
oddities.    Except  in  smoking,  there  is  scarcely  a 


point  on  which  we  agree.  He  loves  to  read  Rabe- 
lais ;  whom,  maugre  all  the  eulogies  of  Coleridge  and 
other  great  men,  I  continue  to  loatiie  as  a  filthy  dd 
man.  He  glories  in  Jean-Faul,  whom  I  never  could 
comprehend.  He  places  Dante  and  Goetiie  above  all 
poets,  while  I  stick  to  Shakspeare,  Milton  and  Schil- 
ler. He  is  a  red-democrat,  croaks  songs  of  Fcei- 
ligrath,  and  rehearses  rhapsodies  of  Kinkel ;  I  sm  a 
conservative,  an  old  federalist,  and  a  hater  of 
enuufs.  He  follows  Blum  and  Heine,  and  is  a  Lidit- 
frtundy  or  illumini,  ready  to  guillotine  priests  sod 
proclaim  a  millenium  of  unbelief;  I  am  a  church- 
goer, and  almost  a  Quaker  in  my  quiet  musings.  He 
derides  all  such  dreams  as  those  of  Guerin  and  Db 
Momay,  and  votes  ^11  the  Fascals,  Nicoles,  FeneloDs 
andGurneys  to  be  milksops  and  pietistic  foob;  I 
equally  scorn  his  Bruno  Bauers  and  CaHyles.  His 
old  age  is  fiery,  restless,  testy  and  unmerciful ;  oo 
the  contrary,  I  grow  calmer,  and  more  averse  to  agi- 
tation. He  is  a  thorough-paced  abolitiooist,  of  the 
mat  C4slum  school ;  I  am  disposed  to  follow  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole's  guiteta  non  mavere.  We  live  in  a 
pleasing  pain  of  endless  oontivversy,  which  puts  out 
his  pipe  a  dozen  times  a-day,  while  it  only  causes 
my  clouds  of  smoke  to  roll  away  in  heavier  volume. 

My  chief  amusement  has  been  in  planting  trees  lor 
the  use  of  posterity,  and  in  decorating  a  little  chnrcJi 
which  the  ladies  oC  our  neighborhood  have  been  rear- 
ing out  of  the  work  of  their  own  handa.  I  iiave  in- 
serted in  my  will— after  a  competency  for  Alice— a 
provision  looking  toward  the  perpetuation  of  a  school, 
in  the  spot  where  my  happy  pedagogic  days  were 
past.  The  shadows  of  the  evening  have  brought 
with  them  a  grateful  calm.  As  I  coaiemplate  the 
setting  sun,  it  is  soothing  to  consider  that  it  will  ri^e 
to-morrow  on  a  land  which  grows  greater  and  hap- 
pier every  day ;  a  land  which,  in  spite  of  occasiooat 
agitations,  has  settled  itself  with  dignity  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Washington ;  a  land  in  which  fiinancal  boa- 
fires  die  out  without  any  conflagration. 

Adieu,  gentlest  reader !  If  these  chapters  seem  to 
you  rambling  and  empty,  be  assured  they  seem  not 
less  so  to  me.  Yet  the  utterance  of  trifles  has  given 
me  a  relief;  and  if  they  add  a  pleasure  to  any  who 
peruse  them,  it  wUl  be  to  me  a  content  and  a  leconi- 
penae. 


SONNET.— AGE. 


BT  WK.  ALBZAirSBa. 


Brood  sombrons  cloads  above  a  midnight  sea ; 

Rade,  rifted  rooks  rise  roond  the  final  shore 

or  life's  wide  world.  Through  the  thick  miit  that  o'er 
The  aeene  spreads  sadneas,  lo !  all  silently 
Glides  a  lone,  wearied,  shattered  berk  along ; 

Son,  moon  and  stars  are  darkened  onto  him, 

Itaagadvoysgar.    His  eyeaigiit  dim, 


Nor  joy  nor  pleasure  ean  to  him  beioog— - 
Ferried  fast  on  by  many  drooping  hours, 
Nears  he  the  leaden  stream's  wide  mouth,  at  last. 
Whose  waters  wildly  roar  as  ran  they  past 
Into  eternity's  vast  flood.    All  powen 
Fail  now  to  him.    With  namaroas  sorrows  rife, 
Eaters  he  than  the  havaa  of  immortal  life. 


CHAUCER    AND    HIS    TIMES, 


BT  THOMAS  B.  BHAW. 


Ws  consider  the  age  of  Chaucer  as  the  true  start* 
iog-point  of  the  Eogliah  literature  properly  so  called. 
In  Italy  letters  appear  to  have  revived  after  th«  long 
and  g^loomy  period  characterized  by  the  somewhat 
false  term  of  "  the  dark  ages,"  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity. Like  germs  and  seeds  of  plants  which  have 
lain  for  centuries  buried  deep  in  the  unfruitful  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  suddenly  brought  up  by  some  con- 
vulsion of  nature  to  the  surface,  the  intellect  of  Italy 
burst  forth,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  into  a  tropical 
luxuriance,  putting  out  its  fairest  flowers*  of  poetry, 
and  its  solidest  and  most  beautiful  fruits  of  wisdom 
and  of  wit.  Bante  died  sevea  years  before,  and 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  about  fifty  years  after,  the 
birth  of  Chaucer,  who  thus  was  exposed  to  the 
strongest  and  directest  influence  of  the  genius  ol 
these  great  men.  How  great  that  influence  was,  we 
shall  presently  see.  The  great  causes,  then,  which 
modified  and  directed  the  genius  of  Chaucer  were — 
first,  the  new  Italian  poetry,  which  then  suddenly 
burst  forth  upon  the  world,  like  Pallas  from  the  brain 
of  Jupiter,  perfect  and  consummate  in  its  virgin 
strength  and  beauty ;  second,  the  now  decaying  Ro- 
mans or  Provencal  poetry ;  and  third,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Eeformation,  which  were  beginning,  obscurely 
but  irresistibly,  to  agitate  the  minds  of  men ;  a  move- 
ment which  took  its  origin,  as  do  all  great  and  per- 
manent revolutions,  in  the  lower  depths  of  the  popular 
heart,  heaving  gradually  onward,  like  the  tremen- 
dous ground-swell  of  the  equator,  until  it  burst  with 
resistless  strength  upon  the  Romish  Church  in  Ger- 
many and  in  England,  sweeping  all  befora  it.  Wick- 
lifle,  who  was  born  in  1324,  only  four  years  before 
Chaucer,  had  undoubtedly  communicated  to  the  poet 
many  of  his  bold  doctrines :  the  father  of  our  poetry 
and  the  father  of  our  reformed  religion  were  both 
attached  to  the  party  of  the  celebrated  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  were  both  honored  with  the  friendship  and  pro- 
tection of  that  powerful  prince :  Chaucer,  indeed, 
was  the  kinsman  of  the  earl,  having  married  the 
sister  of  Catherine  Swinford,  first  the  mistress  and 
ultimately  the  wife  of  *Uime-honored  Lancaster;" 
and  the  poet's  varied  and  uncertain  career  seems  to 
have  faithfully  followed  all  the  vicissitudes  of  John 
of  Gaunt's  eventful  life. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  bom,  as  he  informs  us  him- 
self, in  London ;  and  for  the  date  of  an  event  so  im- 
portant to  the  destinies  of  English  letters,  we  must 
fix  it,  on  the  authority  of  the  inscription  upon  his 
tomb,  as  having  happened  in  the  year  1328 ;  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  commenoement  of  the  splendid  and 
ehivahrona  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  honor  of  hav- 
ing been  the  place  of  his  education  has  been  eagerly 
diapuled  by  the  two  great  and  ancient  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  the  former,  however,  of  the 


two  learned  sisters  having  apparently  the  best  estab- 
lished right  to  the  maternity— or  at  least  the  fosterage 
— of  so  illustrious  a  nursling.  Cambridge  founds 
her  claim  upon  the  circumstance  of  Chaucer's  having 
subscribed  one  of  his  early  works  "Philogenet  of 
Camiridg«,  clerk."  He  afterward  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  there  became  a  student  of  the  law.  His 
detestation  of  the  monks  appears,  from  a  very  curious 
docoment,  to  have  begun  even  so  early  as  his  abode 
in  the  grave  walls  of  the  Temple ;  for  we  find  the 
name  of  Jeffrey  Chaucer  inscribed  in  an  ancient 
registar  as  having  been  fined  for  the  misdemeanor  of 
beating  a  friar  in  Fleet  street. 

The  first  efibrts  of  a  revival  of  letters  will  always  be 
made  in  the  path  of  translation ;  and  to  this  principle 
Chaucer  forms  no  exception.  He  was  an  ind^ 
fatigable  translator ;  and  the  whole  of  ntany— nay,  a 
great  part  of  a//— his  works  bears  unequivocal  traces 
of  the  prevailing  taste  for  imitation.  How  much  be 
has  improved  upon  his  models,  what  new  lights  he 
has  placed  j^m.  in,  with  what  skill  be  has  infused 
fresh  life  into  the  dry  bones  ^of  obscure  authors,  it 
will  hereafter  be  our  business  to  inquire.  He  was 
the  poetical  pupil  of  Gower,  and,  like  Raphael  and 
Shakspeare,  he  surpassed  his  master :  Gower  always 
speaks  with  respect  of  his  illustrious  pupil  in  the  art 
of  poetry ;  and,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Confeesio 
Amantis,"  places  in  the  mouth  of  Venus  the  follow- 
ing elegant  compliment  \-^ 

And  grete  wel  Chancer,  when  ye  mete. 

As  my  dueiple  and  mv  po6te : 

For  in  the  flowers  of  his  youth. 

In  sundry  wise,  as  he  wetl  coatne. 

Of  ditees  and  of  soogia  glade 

The  which  he  for  my  «u6  made,  eto. 

These  lines  also  prove  that  Chaucer  began  earif 
to  write ;  and  probably  our  poet  continued  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  eventful  life,  to  labor  assiduously 
in  the  fields  of  letters. 

His  earliest  works  were  strongly  tinctured  with 
the  manner,  nay,  even  with  the  mannerism,  of  the 
age.  They  are  much  fuller  of  allegory  than  his 
later  productions ;  they  are  distinguished  by  a  greater 
parade  of  scholarship,  and  by  a  deeper  tinge  of  that 
amorous  and  metaphysical  mysticism  which  per- 
vades the  later  Provencal  poetry,  and  which  reached 
its  highest  pitch  of  fantastical  absurdity  in  the  Arritt 
d? Amour  of  Picardy  and  Langnedoc.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this  we  may  cite  his  "  Dream,"  an  allegorical 
composition  written  to  celebrate  the  nuptiab  of  his 
friend  and  patron  John  of  Gaunt,  with  Blanche,  the 
heiress  of  Lancaster. 

Chaucer  was  in  every  sense  a  man  of  the  world : 
he  was  the  ornament  of  two  of  the  most  brilliant 
courts  in  the  aanalsof  England— those  of  Edward  III. 
and  his  suooessor  Richard  H.    He  also  accompanied 
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the  former  king  in  his  expedition  into  France,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  about  1359,  at  the  siege  of  Betters ; 
and  in  1967  we  find  him  reoeiring  from  the  crown  a 
grant  of  20  marks,  s.  e.  about  200/.  of  our  present 
money. 

Oar  poet,  thus  distinguished  as  a  soldier,  as  a 
courtier,  and  as  a  scholar,  was  honored  with  the  duty 
of  forming  part  of  an  embassy  to  the  splendid  court  of 
Genoa,  where  he  was  present  at  the  nuptials  of  Vjo- 
lante,  daughter  of  Galeano,  Buke  of  Milan,  with  the 
Duke  of  Clarence.  At  this  period  he  made  the  ac* 
quaintanoe  of  Petrarch,  and  probably  of  Boccaccio 
also : .  to  the  former  of  these  illustrious  men  he  cer- 
tainly was  personally  known;  for  he  hints,  in  his 
<*  Canterbury  Tales,''  his  having  learned  from  him 
the  beautifid  and  pathetic  tale  of  the  patient  Gri- 
selda:— 

Learned  at  Padna  of  a  worthy  elerke 
Francis  Petrarke,  the  lanreate  po6t : 
Highta  thys  olerke,  whose  thethanqne  iweC 
EiUamined  al  Itale  of  poesy. 

It  was  during  his  peiegrinations  in  France  and 
Italy  that  Chaucer  drew  at  the  fountain-head  those 
deep  draughts  from  the  Hippocrene  of  Tuscany  and 
of  Provence  which  flow  and  qiarkle  in  all  his  oom- 
poeitions.  It  is  certain  that  he  introduced  into  the 
English  language  an  immense  quantity  of  words  ab- 
solutely and  purely  French,  and  that  he  succeeded 
with  an  admirable  dexterity  in  haimonisiggthe  ruder 
sounds  of  his  vernacular  tongue;  so  successfully, 
indeed,  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  very  few 
poets  in  any  modem  language  are  more  exquisitely 
and  uniformly  musical  than  Chaucer.  Indeed,  he  has 
been  accused,  and  in  rather  severe  terms,  of  having 
naturalized  in  English  "a  wagon-load  of  foreign 
words." 

In  1380  we  find  Chaucer  appointed  to  th«  office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Works  at  Windsor,  where  he  was 
charged  with  overlooking  the  repairs  about  to  be 
made  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  then  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition. 

In  1383  Wicklifie  completed  his  translation  into 
the  English  language  of  the  Bible,  and  his  death,  in 
the  following  year,  seems  to  have  been  the  signal  for 
the  commencement  of  a  new  and  gloomy  phase  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  poet.  Chaucer  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1386,  and,  the  party  to  which  he  belonged 
having  lost  its  political  influence,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  and  deprived  of  the  places 
and  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  htm.  Two 
years  afterward  he  was  permitted  to  sell  his  patents, 
and  in  1389  he  appears  to  have  been  indocod  to  aban- 
don, and  even  to  accuse,  his  former  associates,  of 
whose  treachery  toward  him  he  bitterly  complains. 

In  reward  for  this  submission  to  the  government, 
we  afterward  find  him  restored  to  tevor,  and  made, 
in  the  year  1389,  Clerk  of  the  Works  at  Westminster. 
It  is  at  this  period  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
tired to  pass  the  calm  evening  of  his  active  life  in  the 
green  shades  of  Woodstock,  where  he  is  related  to 
have  composed  his  admirable  "  Canterbury  Tales." 
This  production,  though,  according  to  many  opinions, 
neither  the  finest  nor  even  the  most  characteristic  of 


Chaucer's  numerous  and  splendid  poemsy  is  yet  the 
one  of  them  all  by  which  he  is  now  best  known :  it  U 
the  work  which  has  handed  his  name  down  to  fotare 
generations  as  the  eariiest  glory  of  his  comitry  *s  lite- 
rature ;  and  as  such  it  warrants  us  in  appealing,  from 
the  perhaps  partial  judgments  of  isolated  critics,  to 
the  sovereign  tribunal  of  posterity.  The  deciaioos 
of  contemporaries  may  be  swayed  by  fashion  and 
prejudice ;  the  criticism  of  schciars  may  be  tinged 
with  partiality ;  but  the  unanimous  voioe  of  fimr  hun- 
dred and  fifly  years  is  sure  to  be  a  true  index  of  the 
relative  value  of  a  work  of  genius. 

Beautiful  as  are  arnny  of  his  other  prodaetions,  it 
is  the  «<  Canterbury  Tales"  which  have  eoshrioed 
Chancer  in  the  penetralia  of  Englaad's  Glory  Temple ; 
it  is  to  the  wit,  the  pathos,  the  humamty,  the  chi- 
valry of  those  tales  that  our  minds  recnr  when  oar 
ear  is  struck  with  the  venerable  name  of  Chancer. 
In  1390  we  And  the  poet  receiving  tlie  honotable 
charge  of  Clerk  of  the  Works  at  Windsor ;  and,  two 
years  later,  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  20/.  nd  a  tun 
of  wine  annually.  Toward  the  end  of  the  oentory 
which  his  illustrious  name  had  adoined,  be  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  some  distress;  for  another  docu- 
ment is  in  existence  securing  to  the  poet  the  protec- 
tion  of  the  crown  (probably  against  importunate 
creditors ;)  and  in  1399  we  find  the  poet's  name  in- 
serted in  the  lease  of  a  house  holdea  from  the  Abbot 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  and  occupying  the  spot 
upon  which  was  afterward  erected  Henry  YU.V 
chapel,  now  forming  one  of  the  most  briUiant  orna- 
ments of  Westminster  Abbey.  In  this  house,  as  is 
with  great  probability  conjectured,  Chaucer  died,  on 
the  25th  of  October,  1400,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey,  being  the  first  of  that  long  array  of  mighty 
poets  whose  bones  repose  with  generatioos  of  kiDr?, 
warriors,  and  statesmen,  beneath  the  *Mong-drawn 
aisles." 

In  reading  the  works  of  this  poet  the  qualities 
which  cannot  fail  to  strike  us  most  are— admirable 
truth,  freshness,  and  livingneM  of  his  descriptions 
of  external  nature ;  profound  knowledge  of  humsn 
life  in  the  delineation  of  character;  and  that  all- 
embracing  humanity  of  heart  which  makes  him,  a;»  it 
makes  the  reader,  sympathise  with  all  God's  creaf  ioo, 
taking  away  from  his  humor  every  taste  of  bitter- 
ness and  sarcasm.  This  humor,  colored  by  and 
springing  from  universal  sympathy,  this  noblest  hu- 
manity—we mean  humanity  in  the  sense  of  Te- 
rence's: <<homo  sum;  humani  nihil  a  me  alienom 
puto"-'is  the  heritsge  of  only  the  greatest  amocr 
mankind ;  and  is  but  an  example  of  that  deep  truth 
which  Nature  herself  has  taught  us,  when  abe  placed 
in  the  human  heart  the  spring  of  lAughter  tet  by  the 
fountain  of  Tears. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  principal 
poems  of  Chaucer,  in  the  hope  of  prssenting  to  our 
readers  some  scale  or  measure  of  the  gradual  deve- 
lopment of  those  powers  whieh  appear,  at  least  to 
us,  to  have  reached  their  higheatapogee  or  exaltation 
in  the  <*  Canterbury  Tales." 

In  the  first  work  to  which  we  shall  torn  our  atten- 
tion, Chaucer  has  given  us  a  translation  of  a  poem 
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esteemed  by  tU  French  critics  the  noblest  monu- 
ment of  their  poetical  litenture  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Francis  I.  This  is  the  *<  Eomamit  of  the  Rose," 
a  beautiful  'mixture  of  allegory  and  narrative,  of 
which  we  shall  presentiy  give  an  outiine  in  the 
words  of  Warton.  The  ''Roman  de  la  Rose*'  was 
commenced  by  William  de  Lorris,  who  died  in  1260, 
and  completed,  in  1310,  by  Jean  de  Meuny  a  witty 
and  satirical  versifier,  who  was  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  brilliant  court  of  Charles  le  Bel.  Chaucer  has 
translated  the  whole  of  the  portico  comikDsed  by  the 
former,  together  with  some  of  Meun's  contmuatlon ; 
making,  as  he  goes  on,  innumerable  improvements 
ia  the  text,  which,  where  it  harmonizes  with  his  own 
conceptions,  he  renders  with  singular  fidelity.  *  *  The 
diiKcdties  and  dangers  of  a  lover,  in  pursuing  and 
obtaining  the  object  of  his  desires,  are  the  literal 
argument  of  the  poem.  This  design  is  couched 
under  the  allegory  of  a  rose,  which  our  lover,  aAer 
frequent  obstacleB,  gathers  in  a  delicious  garden. 
He  traverses  vast  ditches,  scales  lofty  walls,  and 
forces  the  gates  of  adamantine  casUes.  These  en- 
chanted holds  are  all  inhabited  by  various  divinities ; 
some  of  which  assist,  and  some  oppose,  the  lover's 
progress."  The  English  poem  is  written,  like  the 
French  original,  in  the  short  rhymed  octo-syllabic 
couplets  so  universally  adopted  by  the  Trouvdres,  a 
measure  well  fitted,  from  its  ease  and  flovringness, 
for  the  purpose  of  long  narratives  We  liave  said 
that  the  translation  is  in  most  cases  very  cloae; 
Chaucer  was  so  fiur  irom  desiring  to  make  his  works 
pass  for  original  when  they  had  no  claim  to  this 
qualification,  that  he  even  specifies,  with  great  care 
and  with  even  a  kind  ol  esultation,  the  sourees  firom 
whence  his  prodoctioas  are  derived.  Indeed,  at 
sueh  early  periods  in  the  literature  of  any  country, 
writers  seem  to  attach  as  great  or  greater  dignity  to 
the  office  of  translator  than  to  the  more  arduous  duty 
of  original  composition;  the  reason  of  which  pro- 
bably is,  that  in  the  childhood  of  nations  as  well  as 
of  men,  learning  is  a  rarer,  and  therefbie  more  ad- 
mired, quality  than  imagination. 

The  allegorical  personages  in  the  "Romannt  ol 
the  Rose"  are  singularly  varied,  rich,  and  beautiful. 
Sorrow,  Envy,  Avarice,  Hate,  Beauty,  Franchise, 
Richesse,  are  successively  brought  on  the  stage.  As 
an  example  of  the  remarks  we  have  just  been  making, 
we  will  quote  a  short  passage  from  the  latler  part  of 
Chaucer's  translatian, ».  $,  from  that  portion  of  the 
poem  composed  by  John  of  Meun :  it  describes  the 
attendanu  in  the  palace  of  Old  Age :  we  will  print 
the  original  French  and  also  the  extract  .*— 

Travaile  et  don]«iir  la  hetMfgent, 
Bfaia  ill  la  Uant  et  la  ehargent, 
Qoa  Mort  prochaine  lay  prtoentent, 
Eo  talant  ae  le  rcpentir ; 
Tunt  lay  aoat  de  dteox  sentir ; 
Adoneq  lay  vient  en  reoieaibraiiice, 
En  cast  tardifve  pr^Mnee. 
QiiuMi  il  ••  voit  foible  et  ebenoe. 

With  her,  I^ibour  and  eke  Travails 
Lodgid  bene,  with  sorwe  and  wo. 
That  never  oat  of  her  court  go 
Fain  uid  Diatreit,  Sekenesse  and  Ire, 
And  MelanehoUe  that  angry  aire, 


Ben  of  her  nalaie  Seoatonree ; 
Goning  andGrutphing  her  herbegeon. 
The  day  and  night  her  to  toomient, 
With  erael  death  they  her  preaent, 
And  tellen  her  erliche  and  late, 
That  l>eth  atandith  armid  at  her  gate. 

Here  Chaucer's  improvements  are  plainly  percep- 
tible; the  introduction  of  Death,  standing  arTned  at 
the  gate,  is  a  grand  and  sublime  thought,  of  which 
no  trace  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  comparatively  flat 
original;  not  to  mention  the  terrible  distinctness 
with  which  Chancer  enumerates  Old  Age's  Senators, 
Pain,  Distress,  Sickness,  Ire,  and  Melancholy; 
and  her  grim  chamberlains.  Groaning  and  Grudg- 
ing. 

The  next  poem  which  we  shall  mention  is  the 
love-story  entitled  "  Troilus  and  Cresseide,"  founded 
on  one  of  the  most  favorite  legends  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  which  Shakspeare  himself  has  dramatised 
in  the  trafedy  of  the  same  name.  The  anachronism 
of  placing  the  scene  of  such  a  history  of  chivalric 
love  ii)  the  heroic  age  of  the  Trojan  War  is,  we  think, 
more  than  compensated  by  the  pathos,  the  nature,  and 
the  variety  which  characterixe  many  of  the  ancient 
romances  on  this  subject.  Chaucer  informs  us  that 
his  authority  is  LoUius,  a  mysterious  personage  very 
often  referred  to  by  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  so  impossible  to  discover  and  identify  that  he 
must  be  considered  as  the  Ignis  Fatuus  of  antiquaries. 
"Of  Lollius,"  says  one  of  these  unhappy  and  baffled 
investigators,  "  it  will  become  every  one  to  speak 
with  deference."  The  whole  poem  is  saturated  with 
the 'spirit  not  of  tiie  Ionian  rhapsodist,  but  of  the 
Provencal  minstrel.  It  is  written  in  the  rhymed 
ten-syllabled  couplet,  which  Chaucer  has  used  in 
the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In  the  midst  of  a 
thousand  anachronisms,  of  a  thousand  absurdities, 
this  poem  contains  some  strokes  of  pathos  which  are 
invariably  to  be  found  in  every  thing  Chaucer  wrote, 
and  which  show  that  his  heart  ever  vibrated  re- 
sponsive to  the  touch  of  nature. 

Though  we  propose,  in  a  future  volume,  to  give 
such  speoimens  and  extraeu  of  Chaucer  as  may  suffice 
to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  his  manner,  we 
cannot  abstain  from  citing  here  a  most  exquisite 
passage :  it  describes  the  bashfulness  and  hesitation 
of  Cressida  before  she  can  find  courage  to  make  the 
avowal  of  her  love  :— 

And  as  the  newe-abashed  nightingale 

Tint  attnteth  first,  when  aha  bcvuineth  sing, 

When  that  ahe  heareth  any  henua  tale, 

Or  in  the  hedgia  anr  wight  atirring, 

And  after  aiker  dota  her  voice  outring : 

Right  ao  Creaaaide,  whan  that  her  drede  atent, 

OiMned  her  herte  and  told  him  her  entent. 

We  may  remark  here  the  extraordinary  fondness 
for  the  song  of  birds  exhibited  by  Chaucer  in  all  his 
works.  There  is  not  one  of  the  English  poets,  and 
certainly  none  of  the  poets  of  any  other  nation,  who 
has  shown  a  mole  intense  enjoyment  for  this  natural 
music  :  he  seems  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  describ- 
ing the  "doulx  ramaige"  of  these  feathered  poets, 
whose  accents  seem  to  be  echoed  in  all  their  deli* 
cacy,  their  purity  and  fervor,  in  the  fresh  strains  o( 
«  our  Father  Chancer :"— 
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Sound  of  renuLl  showen 

On  the  twinkling  grau, 
Rain-tiwakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was 
Joyooi,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  mome  doth  sorpaM ! 

We  have  mentioned  the  anachronism  of  plan  in 
this  poem ;  it  abounds  in  others  no  less  extraordinary. 
Among  these,  he  represents  Cresseide  as  reading  the 
Thebaid  of  Statins  (a  very  favorite  book  of  Chaucer,) 
which  he  calls  <<The  Romance  of  Thebis;"  and 
Pandarus  endeavors  to  comfort  Troilus  with  argu- 
ments of  predestination  taken  from  Bishop  Br«d- 
wardine,  a  theologian  nearly  contemporary  with  the 
poet. 

The  "House  of  Fame,"  a  magnificent  allegory, 
glowing  with  all  the  *<  barbaric  pearl  and  gold"  of 
Gothic  imagination,  is  the  next  work  on  which  we 
shall  remark.  Its  origin  was  probably  Provencal, 
biA  the  poem  which  Chaucer  translated  is  now  lost. 
We  will  condense  the  argument  of  this  poem  from 
Warton :— "  The  poet,  in  a  vision,  sees  a  temple  of 
glass  decorated  with  an  unaccountable  number  of 
golden  images.  On  the  walls  are  engraved  stories 
from  Virgil's  Eneid  and  Ovid's  Epistles.  Leaving 
this  temple,  he  sees  an  eagle  with  golden  wings 
soaring  near  the  sun.  The  bird  descends,  seizes  the 
poet  in  its  talons,  and  conveys  him  to  the  Temple 
of  Fame,  which,  like  that  of  Ovid,  is  situated  be- 
tween earth  and  sea.  He  is  leA  by  the  eagle  near 
the  house,  which  is  built  of  materials  bright  as 
polished  glass,  and  stands  on  a  rock  of  ice.  All  the 
southern  side  of  this  rock  is  covered  with  engravings 
of  the  names  of  famous  men,  which  are  perpetually 
melting  away  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  northern 
side  of  the  rock  was  alike  covered  with  names ;  but, 
being  shaded  fVom  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  charac- 
ters here  remained  unmelted  and  unelTaced.  Within 
the  niches  formed  in  the  pinnacles  stood  all  round 
the  castle 


All  manere  of  minstrellis. 
And  geatonrt,  that  tellen  tales 
Both  of  weping  and  eke  of  game  ,- 

and  the  most  renowned  harpers— Orpheus,  Arion, 
Chiron,  and  the  Briton  Glaskeirion.  In  the  hall  he 
meets  an  ininite  multitude  of  heralds,  on  whose  sur- 
ooats  are  embroidered  the  arms  of  the  most  re- 
doubted champions.  At  the  upper  end,  on  a  loAy 
shrine  of  carbuncle,  sits  Fame.  Her  figure  is  like 
those  of  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Above  her,  as  if  sustained 
oa.  her  shoulders,  sate  Alexander  and  Hercules. 
From  the  throne  to  the  gates  of  the  hall  ran  a  range 
of  pillars  with  respective  inscriptions.  On  the  first 
pillar,  made  of  lead  and  iron,  stood  Josephus,  the 
Jewish  historian,  with  seven  other  writers  on  the 
same  subject.  On  the  second,  made  of  iron,  and 
painted  with  the  blood  of  tigers,  stood  Statius.  On 
another,  higher  than  the  rest,  stood  Homer,  Dares 
Phrygius,  Livy,  Lollius,  Guido  of  Colonna,  and 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  writers  on  the  Trojan  story. 
On  a  pillar  of  *  tinnid  iron  clere'  stood  Virgil ;  and 
next  him,  on  a  pillar  of  copper,  appeared  Ovid.  The 
figure  of  Lucan  was  placed  upon  a  pillar  of  iron 
*  wrought  full  sternly,'  accompanied  by  many  Roman 
historians.    On  a  pillar  of  sulphur  stood  Claudian. 


The  hall  is  filled  by  crowds  of  minor  authors.  la 
the  meantime  crowds  of  every  aatioo  and  cooditioa 
fill  the  temple,  each  presenting  his  claim  to  the  qoeee. 
A  messenger  is  sent  to  iumnoa  Kolas  from  hit 
cave  in  Thrace,  who  is  ordered  to  bring  his  two 
clarions.  Slander  and  Praise,  and  his  trumpeter  Tri- 
ton. The  praises  of  each  petitioner  are  then  soimded, 
accordiilg  to  the  partial  or  capricious  appoiatment  d 
Fame !  and  equal  merits  obtain  very  difierent  sac- 
cess.  The  poet  then  enters  the  house  or  labyriath 
of  Rumor.  It  was  built  of  willow  twigs,  like  ac^ge, 
and  therefore  admitted  every  sound.  From  this 
house  issue  tidings  of  every  kind,  like  fountains  and 
rivers  from  the  sea.  Its  inhabitants,  who  are  eter- 
nally employed  in  hearing  or  telling  news,  raising 
reports,  and  spreading  lies,  are  then  humorously  de- 
scribed :  they  are  chiefly  sailors,  pflgrims,  and  par- 
doners. At  length  our  author  is  awakened  by  seeing 
a  venerable  person  of  great  authority ;  and  thus  the 
vision  abruptly  terminates.'*  From  the  few  lines  we 
have  quoted,  it  may  be  seen  that  this  poem,  Uke  the 
"Romtnnt  of  the  Rose,"  is  written  in  the  octosyl- 
labic measure.  Though  "-full  of  extravagances,  ex- 
aggerations of  the  already  too  monstrous  perranifi- 
cations  of  Ovid,  this  work  extorto  our  admiration  br 
the  inexhaustible  richness  and  splendor  of  its  onn- 
ments ;  a  richness  as  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
Middle  Age  art,  as  it  is  extravagant  and  puerile  in 
the  tinsel  pages  of  the  Roman  poet.  That  multi- 
plicity of  parts  and  profusion  of  minute  embellish- 
ment which  forms  the  essential  aharacterisiic  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral  is  displaced  and  barbarous  when 
introduced  into  the  severer  outlines  of  a  Grecian 
temple  or  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 

It  now  becomes  our  delightful  duty  to  speak  of  the 
"Canterbury  Tales;"  and  we  can  hardly  trust  our- 
selves to  confine  within  reasonable  limits  the  exami- 
nation of  this  admirable  work,  containing  in  itself,  as 
it  does,  merits  of  the  moA  various  and  oppoeite 
kinds.  It  is  a  finished  picture,  delineating  almost 
every  variety  of  human  character,  crowded  with 
figures,  whose  lineaments  no  lapse  of  tim»,  no  change 
of  manners,  can  render  faint  or  indistinct,  and  which 
will  retain,  to  the  latest  centuries,  every  stroke  of 
outline  and  every  tint  of  color,  as  sharp  and  as  vivid 
as  when  they  came  from  the  master's  hand.  The 
Pilgrims  of  Chaucer  have  traversed  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years— like  the  Israelites  wandering  in  the  wil- 
demass— arid  periods  of  neglect  and  ignorance,  sandy 
flats  of  formal  mannerism,  unfertilixed  by  any  spring 
of  beauty,  and  yet  *^  their  garments  have  not  decayed, 
neither  hive  their  shoes  waxed  old." 

Besides  the  lively  and  faithful  delineation — ».  e.  de- 
scriptive delineation  of  these  personages,  nothing  can 
be  more  dramatic  than  the  way  in  which  they  are 
set  in  motion,  speaking  and  acting  in  a  manner 
always  conformable  to  their  supposed  character», 
and  mutually  heightening  and  contrasting  each  other's 
peculiarities.  Further  yet,  besides  these  triumphs 
in  the  framing  of  his  Tales,  the  Tales  themselves, 
distributed  among  the  various  pilgrims  of  his  troop, 
are,  in  almost  every  case,  master-pieces  of  splendor, 
of  pathos,  or  of  drollery. 
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Chaucer^  in  the  Prologue  to  the  "CantBrbury 
Tales,''  relates  that  ^e  was  about  to  pass  the  night  at 
the  *^  Tabarde"  inn  in  Soathwark,  previous  to  Betting 
out  on  a  ]lilgrim«ge  to  the  far-Amed  shrine  bf  St. 
Thomas  of  Kent— «'.  e.  Thomas  a  Beoket— at  Canter- 
bury. On  the  evening  preceding  the  poet's  depar- 
ture there  arrive  at  the  hostelry— 

Wei  nine  nnd  twenty  in  a  eompaffnie 
Of  sondry  folk,  by  aviintare  y-folle 
In  f(»laMrship,  and  i»lgrinie0  W9r  they  Bile, 
That  toward  Canterbury  wolden  ride. 

The  poet,  glad  of  the  q>portunity  of  traveling  in 
such  good  company,  makes  acquaintance  with  them 
all,  and  the  party,  after  mutually  promising  to  start 
early  in  the  morning,  sup  and  retire  to  rest. 

Chaucer  then  gives  a  full  and  minute  description, 
yet  in  incredibly  hiw  words,  of  the  condition,  ap- 
pearance, manners,  dress,  and  horses  of  the  pilgrims. 
He  first'depicM  a  Knight,  <<  brave  in  battle,  and  wise 
in  council,"  courteous,  grave,  religious,  experienced ; 
who  had  ftught  for  the  faith  in  far  lands,  at  Algesi- 
ras,  at  Alexandria,  iaIMtssia;  a  model  of  the  chival- 
rous virtues: 

And  though  that  ha  was  worthy,  he  was  wise, 
And  of  his  port  mde*  as  is  a  ma^ds. 
He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentle  kiught. 

Ife  is  mounted  on  a  good,  though  not  showy,  horse, 
and  clothed  in  a  simple  gipon  ox  close  tunic,  of  ser- 
viceable materials,  characterisCically  stained  and  dis- 
colored by  the  friction  of  his  armor. 

This  valiant  and  modest  gentleman  is  accompanied 
by  his  son,  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  damoyteau  or 
''  baciielor'^  of  this,  or  of  the  graceful  and  gallant 
youth  of  noble  blood  in  any  period.  Chaucer  seems 
to  revel  in  the  painting  of  his  curled  tad  shining 
locks — "  as  they  were  laid  in  presse" — of  his  tall  and 
active  person,  of  his  already-shown  bravery,  of  his 
"love-longing,"  at  his  youthful  accomplishments, 
and  of  his  gay  and  fantastic  dress.  His  talent  for 
music,  his  short,  embroidered  gown  with  long  wide 
sleeves  (the  fashion  of  the  day,)  his  perfect  horse- 
manship, his  skill  in  song-making,  in  illuminating  and 
writing,  his  hopeful  and  yet  somewhat  melancholy 
love  for  his  "  lady"— 

So  bote  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale 

He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale — 

nothing  is  omitted;  not  a  stroke  too  few  or  too 
many. 

This  attractive  pair  are  attended  by  a  Yeman  or 
retainer.  This  figure  is  a  perfect  portrait  of  one  of 
those  bold  and  sturdy  archers,  the  type  of  the  ancient 
national  character ;  a  type  which  still  exists  in  the 
plain,  independent  peasantry  of  the  rural  districts  of 
the  land.  ^He  is  clad  in  the  picturesque  costume  of 
the  greenwood,  with  hfs  sheaf  of  peacock  arrows, 
bright  and  keen,  stuck  in  his  belt,  and  bearing  in  his 
hand  "amij^ty  bowe'^— the  far-famed  "long-bow" 
of  the  English  archers— the  most  formidable  weapon 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  twanged  such  fatal  music 
to  the  chivalry  of  France  at  Poictiers  and  Agincourt. 
His  "not-hed,"  his  "brown  vis&ge,"  tanned  by  sun 
and  wind,  his  sword  and  buckler,  his  sharp  and  well- 
equipped  dagger,  the  silver  medal  of  St.  Christopher 


on  his  breast,  the  horn  in  the  green  baldric—how 
life-like  does  he  stand  before  ns ! 

These  three  figures  are  admirably  contrasted  with 
a  Prioress,  a  lady  of  noble  birth  and  delicate  bearing, 
full  of  the  pretty  afiectations,  the  dainty  tendernesses 
of  the  "grande  dame  religieuse."  Her  name  is 
"  Madame  £Iglantine ;"  and  the  mixture,  in  her  man- 
ners and  costume,  of  gentle  worldly  vanities  and  of 
ignorance  of  the  world ;  her  gayety,  and  the  ever- 
visible  difficulty  she  feels  to  put  on  an  air  of  courtly 
hauteur;  the  lady-like  delicacy  of  her  manners  at 
table,  and  her  fondness  for  petting  lap-dogs — 

Of  amale  hooades  had  she.  that  she  fed 
With  rotated  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastei-bread. 
But  sore  she  wept  if  on  of  hem  were  dead, 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  smert, 
For  al  was  conscience,  and  tender  herte, — 

this  masterly  outline  is  most  appropriately  framed 
(if  we  may  so  speak)  in  the  external  and  material  ac- 
companiments—^the  beads  of  "  smale  corall"  hanging 
on  her  arm,  and,  above  all,  the  golden  brooch  with 
its  delicate  device  of  a  "crowned  A,"  and  the  in- 
scription Amor  vineit  omnia.  She  is  attended  by  an 
inferior  nun  and  three  priests. 

The  Monk  follows  next,  and  he,  like  all  the  eccle- 
siastics, with  the  single  exception  of  the  Personore  or 
secular  parish  priest,  is  described  with  strong  touches 
of  ridicule ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the 
strong  and  ever-present  humanity  of  which  we  have 
spoken  as  perhaps  the  most  marked  characteristic  of 
Chaucer's  mind.  The  Monk  is  a  gallant,  richly- 
dressed,  and  pleasure-loving  sportsman,  caring  not  a 
straw  for  the  obsolete  strictness  of  the  musty  rule  of 
his  order.  His  sleeves  are  edged  with  rich  for,  his 
hood  fastened  tmder  his  chin  with  a  gold  pin  headed 
with  a  "love-knot,"  his  eyes  are  buried  deep  in  his 
fleshy,  rosy  cheeks,  indicating  great  love  of  rich  fare 
and  potent  wines ;  and  yet  the  impression  left  on  the 
mind  by  this  type  of  fat,  roystering  sensuality  is 
rather  one  of  drollery  and  good-fellowship  than  of 
contempt  or  abhorrence. 

Chaucer  exhibits  rich  specimens  of  the  various 
genera  of  that  vast  species  "  Monachus  monachans," 
as  it  may  be  classed  by  some  Rabelcesian  Tbeophras- 
tus.  The  next  personage  who  enters  is  the  Frere,  or 
mendicant  friar,  whose  easiness  of  confession,  won- 
derful skill  in  extracting  money  and  giAs,  and  gay 
discourse,  are  most  humorously  and  graphically  de- 
scribed. He  is  represented  as  always  carrying  store 
oflcnives,  pins,  and  toys,  to  give  to  his  female  peni- 
tents, as  better  aoquainted  with  the  tavern  than  with 
the  laaar-house  or  the  hospital,  daintily  dressed,  and 
"lisping  son^what"  in  his  speech,  "to  make  his 
English  swete  upon  the  tongue." 

This  "  worthy  Limitour"  is  succeeded  by  a  grave 
and  formal  personage,  the  Merchant:  solemn  and 
wise  is  he,  with  forked  beard  and  pompous  demeanor, 
speaking  much  of  profit,  and  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
king's  right  to  the  subsidy  "  pour  lasauigardeet  cus- 
todie  del  mer,"  as  the  old  Norman  legist  phrases  it. 
He  is  dressed  in  motley,  mounted  on  a  tall  and  quiet 
horse,  and  wears  a  "  Flaundrish  beaver  hat." 

The  learned  poverty  of  the  Clerke  o{  Oxenforde 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Merchant's  ruther 
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pompous  *<req)ectability.'*  He  and  his  hone  are 
<<  leane  as  is  a  rake"  with  abatinenoe,  bis  clothes  are 
threadbare,  and  he  devotes  to  the  purchase  of  his 
beloved  books  all  the  gold  which  he  can  collect  from 
his  friends  and  patrons,  devoutly  praying,  as  in  duty 
bound,  for  the  souls  of  those 

Who  yeve  him  wteewith  to  seolaie. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  to  nature  thai  the  mixture 
of  pedantry  and  bashfulness  in  the  manners  of  this 
anchoret  of  learning,  and  the  tone  of  sententious 
morality  and  formal  politeness  which  narks  his 
language. 

We  now  come  to  a  "Serjeant  of  the  Lawe,"  a 
wise  and  learned  magistrate,  rich  and  yet  irreproach- 
ably, with  all  the  statutes  at  his  fingers'  ends,  a  very 
busy  nfen  in  reality,  "but  yet,"  not  to  forget  the 
iniqiifable  touch  of  nature  in  Chaucer,  "A0  seemed 
besier  than  he  tAu."  He  is  plainly  dressed,  as  one 
who  cares  not  to  display  his  importance  in  his  ex- 
terior. 

Nor  are  preceding  characters  superior,  in  vividness 
and  variety,  to  the  figure  of  the  "  Frankelein,"  or  rich 
country-gentleman,  who  is  next  introduced:  his 
splendid  and  hospitable  profusion,  and  the  epicurean 
luxuriousness  of  the  man  himself,  are  inimitablf  set 
before  us.  **  It  snewed  in  his  house  of  mete  and 
drink." 

Then  come  a  number  of  burgesses,  whose  appear- 
once  is  classed  under  one  general  description.  These 
iire  a  Haberdasher,  Carpenter,  Webbe  (or  Weaver,) 
Dj'er,  and  Tapiser— 

^AUe  yolothed  of  o  liverd. 

Of  a  Bolempne  emd  gret  fratemitA,— > 

that  is,  they  all  belong  to  one  of  those  societies,  or 
mestiersy  which  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  municipal 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  somein^  eossu 
richness  of  their  equipment,  their  knives  haAed  with 
silver,  their  grave  and  citizen-like  bearing— all  is  in 
harmony  with  the  pride  and  vanity,  hinted  at  by  the 
poet,  of  their  wives,  who  think  "  it  is  full  fay  re  to 
be  ycleped  Madame^ 

The  skill  and  critical  discernment  of  the  Cook  are 
next  described :  "  Well  could  he  know  a  draught  of 
London  ale,"  and  elaborately  could  he  season  the 
rich  and  fantastic  disheswhich  composed  the  "carte" 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  joins  the  pilgrimage 
in  hope  that  his  devotion  may  cure  him  of  a  disease 
in  the  leg. 

A  turbulent  and  boisterous  Shipman  appears  next, 
who  is  described  with  minute  detail,  itis  brown 
complexion,  his  rude  and  quarrelsome  manners,  his 
tricks  of  trade,  stealing  wine  "  from  Burdeiix  ward, 
while  that  the  chapman  slope,"  all  is  enumerated; 
nor  does  the  poet  forget  the  seaman'b  knowledge  of 
all  the  havens  "from  Gothland totho  Cape  de  Finis- 
tere,"  nor  his  experience  in  his  profession:  "In 
many  a  tempest  had  his  herd  be  shake." 

He  is  followed  by  a  Doctour  of  Phisike,  a  great 
astronomer  and  natural  magician,  deeply  versed  in 
the  ponderous  tomes  of  Hippocrates,  Hali,  Galen, 
Khasis,  Averrhoes,  and  the  Arabian  physicians.  His 
diet  is  but  small  in  quantity,  but  rich  and  nourishing; 


"  his  9hidy  is  itU  little  em  the  SiBU;*'  and  he  is  ho- 
morously  represented  m  pvticolarly  iaod  of  gold, 
"for  gold  in  phisike  is  m  cordholV* 

Kett  to  t^  grav«,  linnirious,  and  not  quite  ortho- 
dox doctor,  enters  the  *<  Wife  of  Batb»"  n  dagoMieo- 
tyed  specimen  of  the  female  hotwgeoiee  of  Chaacer'» 
day ;  and  bearing  so  perfectly  the  alvnp  and  mark  of 
her  class,  that,  by  cbanging  her  costame  a  little  to 
the  dress  of  the  nlnetfieiUh  century,  aha  would  serve 
as  a  perfect  saaple  of  her  order  even  in  the  present 
day.  She  is  equipped  with  a  d^^vee  of  solid  costli- 
ness that  does  not  exclude  a  littia  ooqoetiy;  her 
character  is  gay,  bold,'and  nd  over  ri^^d;  and  she  hi 
endeavoring,  by  long  ^nd  frequent  pilgfinages,  to 
expiate  some  of  the  amorous  eivora  of  her  youth. 
She  is  a  substantial  mannfiictiker  of  cloth,  and  so 
jealous  of  her  precedency  in  the  laligioas  ceremoniei 
of  her  pariah,  th«l,  if  any  of  her  female  aoqwiinuuiee 
should  venture  to  go  before  her  on  these  solten  oc> 
casions,  "  so' wroth  WW  sb%  thatoho  wno  ont  ot'aUe 
charitee." 

Contrasted  with  this  wosf  dame  ni«  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  touching  portrait  ev«r  dbUneated 
by  the  hand  of  genia»-^one  "  a  pour  Persoune,"  or 
secular  p«rish priest;  and  his  broUier  in simplicii}', 
virtue,  and  evangelic  parity,  a  PlovnOMn.  It  is  in 
theie  characters,  and  particirinrly  in  the  **  Xale'^  pui 
inio  the  mouth  of  th«  former,  that  we  nsost  distinctly 
see  Chaucer's  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation :  the  humility,  self<siflBial»  9iul  charily 
of  these  two  pious  and  worthy  men,  ate  opposed 
with  an  unstudied,  but  not  the  leas  striking  pointed- 
ness,  to  the  cheatery  and  sensuality  which  distin- 
guish all  the  monks  and  friars  represented  by  Chaucei . 
So  beautiful  and  so  complete  is  thianoUe  delioeatioa 
of  Christian  piety,  that  we  will  not  venture  to  injure 
its  effect  by  quoting  it  piecemeal  in  this  place,  hot 
refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  ii^  which  the  whole 
of  Chaucer's  Prologue  will  be  found  at  length. 

Then  we  find  enumerated  a  Eeve,  a  Miller,  a 
Sompnour  (an  officer  in  the  ecclesiastical  eourts,)  a 
Pardoner,  a  Manciple,  and  '<  myself,"  that  i^: 
Chaucer. 

The  Miller  is  a  brawny,  short,  eed-headed  fellow, 
strong,  boisterous  and  quarrelsome,  flat-noeed,  wide- 
mouthed,  debauched ;  he  is  drasaed  i«  a  white  cost 
and  blue  hood,  «nd  armed  with  sword  and  buckler. 

His  conversation  and  cdhdnct  conrespond  faithfully 
with  such  an  appearanoe ;  he  enlivenothe  journey  by 
hia  skill  in  playing  on  the  bagpipe. 

The  Manciple  was  an  officer  attached  to  the  ancfen: 
colleges;  his  duty  was  to  purchase  the  provisions 
and  other  eodttnodities  for  the  consumption  of  the 
students ;  in/act,  he  was  a  kind  of  steward.  Ch^a- 
cer  describes  this  pilgrim  as  singularly  adroit  in  thu 
Zeroise  of  his  business,  taking  good  care  to  advan- 
tage himself  the  while. 

Another  of  the  most  elaborately  painted  pictures 
in  Chiucer's  gidlery  is  the  "  Reve,"  baili^  or  inteod- 
ant  of  some  great  proprietor's  estates.  He  standi 
before  us  as  a  slender,  long-Ieggedf  choleric  indin- 
dual,  with  his  beard  shaven  as  close  as  possible,  and 
his  hair  exceedingly  short.     He  is  a  severe  and 
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watchful  muiager  of  hifl  master's  estates,  and  had 
grown  so  rich  that  he  was  able  tQ  borne  to  his  lord's 
assistance,  and  *'  lend  him  of  his  owen  good.'*  His 
horse  is  described,  and  eten  named,  and  he  is  de- 
scribed as  always  riding  *''the  hinderest  of  the 
roote.** 

Nothing  can  Surpass  the  nature  and  truthfulness 
wHh  which  Chanoar  lias  described  the  Sompnour. 
His  face  is  fiery  red,  as  cbemblm  were  painted,  and 
so  covered  with  pim];rics,  spots,  and  discolorations, 
that  neither  mstcnry^  sulphur,  hqiax,  nor  any  purify- 
ing ointment,  could  deajusa  his  complexion.  He  is 
a  great  lover  of  onions,  leeks,  and  garlic,  iud  fond  of 
^'  strong  win  as  red  as  blood ;"  and  when  drunk  he 
would  Ipeak  nothing  but  Latin,  a  few  terms  oi  which 
laoguage  he  had  picked  up  from,  the  writs  and  cita- 
tions it  was  his  profession  to  serve.  He  is  a  great 
taker  of  bribes,  and  will  allow  any  man  to  set  at 
nai^ht  the  archdeacon's  court  in  the  most  flagrant 
manner  "  for  9  quart  of  wine.*' 

The  last  of  the  pilgrims  is  the  "  Pardonere,"  or 
seller  of  indulgences  from  Rome.  He  is  drawn  to 
the  life,  singing,  to  the  bass  of  his  frfend  the  Somp- 
nour, the  song  of  "  CSome  hither,  love,  to  me."  The 
Pardoner  *s  hair  is  "yellow  as  wax,'*  smooth  and  thin, 
lying  oil  hiSshomldBrs :  be  wears  no  hood,  '^  for  jollite;'* 
that  is,  in  or^r  to  appear  in  the  fashion.  His  eyes  (as 
is  oAen  found  in  persons  of  this  complexion— oote 
Chaucer's  truth  to  nature)  are  wide  and  staring  like 
those  of  a  hare;  his  voioe  is  a  harsh  treble,  Ifke  that 
of  a  goat;  and  he  has  ao  beard.  Chaucer  then  enu- 
merates  the  various  articles  of  the  t^ardoner's  pro- 
fesaionid  bu<^et;  and  certainly  there  never  was  col- 
lected a  list  of  droller  relics:  he  has  Our  Lady's 
Teil,  a  morsel  of  the  safl  of  St.  Paul's  ship,  a  glass 
fun  of  pigges  bones,"  and  a  pewter  cross  crammed 
with  other  objects  of  equal  sanctity.  With  the  aid 
of  these  and  the  hypooritical  unction  of  his  address, 
he  could  manage,  in  one  day,  to  extract  from  poor  and 
rustic  people  more  money  than  the  Parson  (the  regu- 
lar pastor  of  the  parish)  could  collect  in  fwo  months. 

The  number  of  the  pilgrims  now  enumerated  will 
be  found  by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  count 
them  to  amount  to  thirty-one,  icoludiog  Chaucer; 
and  the  poet  describes  them  tettiog  out  on  their  jour- 
ney on  the  foUowmg  morning.  Before  their  depar- 
ture, however,  the  joHy  Host  oC  the  TAarde  makes 
a  proposition  to  the  aaseaflbled  company.  He  offers 
to  go  along  with  them  hiaiself,  on  condition  that  they 
constitute  him  a  kind  of  muster  of  the  revels  dtiriog 
their  journey ;  showing  how  agreeably  and  profitably 
they  could  begnile  the  tedtum  of  the  road  with  the 
relation  of  stories.  Be  then  proposes  that  on  their 
return  they  shemld  all  sup  together  ht  his  hostelry, 
and  that  he  among  them  who  shall  have  been  ad- 
judged to  have  told  the  best  story  sAould  be  enter- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  whole  society.  This 
propoeal  is  unanimously  adopted ;  and  nothing  can 
be  finer  than  the  mixture  of  fhn  and  good  sense  With 
which  honest  Harry  Bafley,  the  host,  swtys  the 
merry  sceptre  of  his  temporary  sovereignty. 

This  then  is  the  framework  or  scaflblding  on 
which  Chancer  has  erected  his  Canterbiiry  Tales. 


The  practioe  of  connecting  together  a  multitude  of 
distinct  narrations  by  some  general  thread  of  incident 
is  very  natural  and  extremely  ancient.  The  Orien- 
tals, so  passionately  fond  of  tale-telling,  have  uni- 
versally—^and  not  always  very  artificially— given 
consistency  and  connection  to  their  stories  by  putting 
them  into  the  mouth  of  some  single  narrator :  the 
various  histories  which  compose  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights  are  supposed  to  be  successively  re- 
counted by  the  untiring  lips  of  the  inexhaustible 
Princess  Scheherezade ;  but  the  source  from  whence 
Chaucer  more  immediately  adopted  his  framing 
was  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio.  This  work  (as  it 
may  be  necessary  to  inform  our  younger  readers) 
consists  of  a  hundred  tales  divided  into  decades,  each 
decade  occupying  one  day  in  the  relation.  They  ate  - 
naniited  by  a  society  of  young  men  and  women  of 
rank,  who  have  shut  themselves  up  in  a  most  luxu- 
rious and  beautiful  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo, 
in  order  to  escape  the  inlection  of  the  terrible  plague 
then  ravaging  Florence. 

If  we  compare  the  plan  of  Chaucer  with  that  of 
the  Florentine,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  the  palm 
of  propriety,  probability,  and  good  taste  to  the  Eng- 
lish poet.  A  pilgrimage  was  by  no  means  an  expe- 
dition of  a  mournful  or  solemn  kind,  and  afforded  the 
author  the  widest  field  for  the  selection  of  character 
from  all  classes  of  society,  and  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  the  divers  humors  and  oddities  of  a  company 
fortuitously  assembled.  It  is  impossible,  too,  not  to . 
feel  that  there  is  something  cruel  and  shocking  in  the 
notion  of  these  young,  luxurious  Italians  of  Boccac- 
cio whiling  away  their  days  in  tales  of  sensual 
trickery  or  sentimental  distress,  while  without  the 
well-guarded  walls  of  their  retreat  thousands  of  their 
kinsmen  and  fellow-citizens  were  writhing  in  des- 
pairing agony.  Moreover,  the  similarity  of  rank  and 
age  in  the  personages  of  Boccaccio  produces  an  insipi- 
dity and  want  of  variety :  all  these  careless  voluptu- 
aries are  repetitions  of  Dioneo  and  Fianiinetta :  and 
the  period  often  days  adopted  by  the  Italian  has  the 
defect  of  being  purely  arbitrary,  there  being  no  rea- 
spn  why  the  narratives  might  not  be  continued  in* 
defimCely.  Chaucer's  pilgrimage,  on  the  contrary, 
is  made  to  Canterbury,  and  occupies  a  certain  and 
necessary  time ;  and,  on  the  return  of  the  travelers, 
the  society  separates  as  naturally  as  it  had  assem- 
bled ;  af^er  giving  the  poet  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing two  striking  and  appropriate  events— their 
procession  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  their 
arrival  in  Canterbury,  and  the  prize-supper  oa  their 
return  to  London. 

Had  Chaucer  adhered  to  his  original  plan,  we 
should  have  had  a  tale  from  each  of  the  party  on  the 
journey  out,  and  a  second  tale  from  every  pilgrim  on 
the  way  back,  making  in  all  sixty-twor-or,  if  the 
Host  also  contributed  his  share,  sixty-four.  But, 
alas !  the  poet  has  not  conducted  his  pilgrims  even  to 
Canterbury ;  and  the  tales  which  he  has  made  them 
tell  only  make  us  the  more  bitterly  lament  the  non- 
fulfillment of  his  original  intention. 

Before  we  speak  of  the  narratives  themselves,  it 
will  be  proper  to  state  that  our  poet  continues  to 
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describe  the  actions,  conversation,  and  deportment  of 
his  pilgrims :  and  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  re- 
marks put  into  their  mouths  respecting  the  merits  of 
the  various  tales ;  or  more  dramatic  than  the  affected 
bashfulness  of  some,  when  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  the  amusement  of  their  companions,  and  the  squab- 
blee  and  satirical  jests  made  by  others. 

These  passages,  in  which  the  tales  themselves  are, 
as  it  were,  incrusted,  are  called  Prologues  to  the 
various  narratives  which  they  respectively  precede, 
and  they  add  inexpressibly  to  the  vivacity  and  move- 
ment of  the  whole,  as  in  some  cases  the  tales  spring, 
as  it  were,  spontaneously  out  of  the  conversations. 

Of  the  tales  themselves  it  will  be  impossible  to 
attempt  even  a  rapid  summary :  we  may  mention,  as 
tKe  most  remarkable  among  the  serious  and  pathetic 
narratives,  the  Knight*s  Tale,  the  subject  of  which 
is  the  beautiful  story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  taken 
from  the  Teseide  of  Boccaccio,  but  it  is  unknown 
whether  originally  inventedby  the  great  Italian,  or, 
as  is  far  more  probable,  imitated  by  him  from  some 
of  the  innumerable  versions  of  the  <*  noble  story"  of 
Theseus  current  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  poem  is 
full  of  a  strange  mixture  of  manners  and  periods :  the 
chivalric  and  the  heroic  ages  appear  side  by  sida : 
but  such  is  the  splendor  of  imaginatioD  displayed  in 
this  immortal  work,  so  rich  is  it  in  magnificence,  in 
pathos,  in  exquisite  delineations  of  character,  and  art- 
fully contrived  turns  of  fortune,  that  the  reader 
voluntarily  dismisses  all  his  chronology,  and  allows 
himself  to  be  carried  away  with  the  fresh  and  spark- 
ling current  of  chivalric  love  and  knightly  adventure. 
No  reader  ever  began  this  poem  without  finishing  it, 
or  ever  read  it  once  without  returning  to  it  a  second 
time.  The  efiect  upon  the  mind  is  like  that  of  some 
gorgeous  tissue,  gold-inwoven,  of  tapestry,  in  an  old 
baronial  hall ;  full  of  tournaments  and  battles,  impri- 
soned knights,  and  emblazoned  banners,  Gothic  tem- 
ples of  Mars  and  Venus,  the  lists,  the  dungeon  and 
the  lady's  bower,  garden  and  fountain,  and  moonlit 
groves.  Chaucer's  peculiar  skill  in  the  delineation 
of  character  and  appearance  by  a  few  rapid  and  mas- 
terly strokes  is  as  perceptible  here  as  in  the  Prologue 
to  the  Tales;  the  procession  of  the  kings  to  the 
tournament  is  as  bright  and  vivid  a  piece  of  painting 
as  ever  was  produced  by  the  "strong  braine"  of  me- 
diteval  Art :  and  in  point  of  grace  and  simplicity, 
what  can  be  finer  than  the  single  line  descriptive  of 
the  beauty  of  Emilie— so  suggestive,  and  therefore 
so  superior  to  the  most  elaborate  portrait—"  Up  rose 
thii  sun,  and  up  rose  Emelie  ?" 

The  next  poem  of  a  serious  character  is  the  Squire's 
Tale,  which  indeed  so  struck  the  admiration  of  Mil- 
ton— himself  profoundly  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Romanz  poetry— that  it  is  l^  an  allusion  to  the 
Squire's  Tale  that  he  characterizes  Chaucer  when 
enumerating  the  great  men  of  all  ages,  and  when  he 
places  him  beside  Plato,  Shakspeare,  iEschylus,  and 
his  beloved  Euripides:  he  supposes  his  Cheerful 
Man  as  evoking  Chaucer — 

And  call  up  hitn  who  left  half  told 
The  atory  of  Cambuscan  bold. 

The  imagery  of  the  Squire's  Tale  was  certainly  well 


calculated  to  strike  such  a  mind  as  Milton's,  so  gQ^ 
geous,  so  stately,  so  heroic,  and  imbued  with  all  tbe 
splendor  of  Oriental  literature ;  for  the  scener)'  and 
subject  of  this  poem  bear  evident  marks  of  that  An- 
bian  influence  which  colors  so  much  of  thepcetrrof 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  probably  began  to  act  npoa 
the  literature  of  Western  Europe  after  the  Croade*. 
In  point  of  deep  pathos^pathos  carried  indeed  to 
an  extreme  and  perhaps  hardly  natural  or  jujtifiaMe 
pitch  of  intensity — ^We  will  now  cite,  among  ife 
graver  tales  of  our  pilgrims,  the  story  pat  into  ik 
mouth  of  the  Gierke  of  Oxenforde.  This  if  the  story 
of  the  Patient  Griselda— a  model  of  wonaurr  aad 
wifely  obedience,  who  comes  victoriously  out  of  the 
most  cruet  and  repeated  ordeals  inflicted  upon  her 
conjugal  and  maternal  affections.  The  beautifol  and 
angelic  figure  of  the  Patient  AVife  in  this  heart-rend- 
ing story  reminds  us  of  one  of  those  serttphic  statuesof 
Virgin  Martyrs  which  stand  with  clasped  hands  and  op- 
liAed,  imploring  eye,  in  the  carved  niches  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral — an  eternal  prayer- in  sculptured  stooe- 

— Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  Orief! 

The  subject  of  this  tale  is,  as  we  mentioned  sook 
pages  back,  invented  by  Boccaccio,  and  fir«t  seen  ia 
1374,  by  Petrarch,  who  was  so  struck  with  its  beauty 
that  he  translated  it  into  Latin,  and  it  is  from  thii 
translation  that  Chaucer  drew  his  materials.  The 
English  poet  indeed  appears  to  have  been  ignoraut 
of  Boccaccio's  claim  to  the  authorship,  for  he  makes 
his  "  Clerke"  say  that  he  had  learned  it  from  "Fram- 
ceis  Petrarke,  the  laureat  poele."  Petrarch  himself 
bears  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  almost  over- 
whelming pathos  of  the  story,  for  he  relates  that  be 
gave  it  to  a  Paduan  acquaintance  of  his  to  read,irhd 
fell  into  a  repeated  agony  of  passionate  teara.  Chan- 
cer's  poem  is  written  in  the  Italian  stanza. 

Of  the  comic  tales  the  following  will  be  found  the 
most  exceUent— The  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  a  droll 
apologue  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  in  which  the  very 
absurdity  of  some  of  the  accompaniments  coofer* 
one  of  the  highest  qualities  which  a  fable  can  p«- 
sess,  vix.  so  high  a  degree  6f  individuality  that  the 
reader  forgets  that  the  persons  of  the  little  dramairt 
animals,  and  sympathizes  with  them  as  human  be- 
ings ;  the  Merchant's  Tale,  which,  like  the  comic 
stories  generally,  though  very  mdelicate,  is  J"et  ^ 
plete  with  the  richest  and  broadest  humor;  the 
lleve's  Tale,  and  many  shorter  stories  dislribuled 
among  the  less  prominent  characters.  But  the 
crown  and  pearl  of  Chaucer's  drollery  is  the  Miller's 
Tale,  in  which  the  delicate  and  penetrating  descrip- 
tion of  the  \'«rious  actors  in  the  adventure  can  only 
be  surpassed  by  the  perfectly  natural  yet  cntragc- 
ously  ludicrous  catastrophe  of  the  intrigue  in  which 
they  move. 

There  is  certainly  nothing,  in  the  vast  treasurj'  oi 
ancient  or  modern  humorous  writing,  at  oocesorea., 
so  droll,  and  so  exquisitely  enjoui  in  the  manner  oi 
telling.  It  is  true  that  the  subject  is  not  oi  the  mwt 
delicate  nature ;  but,  though  coarse  and  plain-fipetf- 
ing,  Chauoer  is  never  corrupt  or  vicious:  his  iJnp«J 
prieties  are  rather  the  fruit  of  the  ruder  age  in  whjc 
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he  lived,  and  the  turbid  ebullitions  of  a  rich  and  ac- 
tive imagination,  than  the  cool,  analyzing,  studied 
profligacy — ^the  more  dangerous  and  corrupting  be- 
cause veiled  under  a  false  and  morbid  sentimental  ism 
— ^T^hich  defiles  a  great  portion  of  the  modem  litera- 
ture of  too  many  civilized  countries. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  tales  are  inverse 
with  the  exception  of  two,  one  of  which,  singularly 
cDoiigh,  is  given  to  Chaucer  himself.  This  requires 
some  explanation.  When  the  poet  is  first  called  upon 
for  his  story,  he  bursts  out  into  a  long,  confused,  fan- 
tastical tale  of  chivalry,  relating  the  adventures  of  a 
certain  errant-knight.  Sir  Tbopas,  and  his  wander- 
ing in  search  of  the  Queen  of  Faerie.  This  is  writ- 
ten in  the  peculiar  versification  of  the  Tronveres 
(note,  that  it  is  the  only  tale  in  which  he  has  adopted 
this  measure,)  and  is  full  of  all  the  absurdities  of 
Those  compositions.  When  in  the  full  swing  of 
declamation,  and  when  we  are  expecting  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  page  after  page  of  this  "  sleazy  stuff,'' 
— for  the  poet  goes  on  gallantly,  like  Don  Quixote, 
''in  the  style  his  books  of  chivalry  had  taught  him, 
imitating,  as  near  as  he  can,  their  very  phrase" — he 
is  suddenly  interrupted  by  honest  Harry  Bailey,  the 
Host,  who  plays  the  part  of  Moderator  or  Chorus  to 
Chaucer's  pleasant  comedy.  The  Host  begs  him, 
with  many  strong  expressions  of  ridicule  and  disgust, 
to  give  them  no  more  of  such  "drafly  rhyming,"  and 
entreats  him  to  let  them  hear  something  less  worn- 
out  and  tiresome.  The  poet  then  proposes  to  enter- 
tain the  party  with  "  a  litel  thinge  in  prose,"  and 
relates  the  allegorical  story  of  Meliboeus  and  his 
wife  Fatienee.  It  is  evident  that  Chaucer,  well 
aware  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  newly- 
revived  classical  literature  over  the  barbarous  and 
now  exhausted  invention  of  the  Romanz  poets,  has 
chosen  this  ingenious  method  of  ridiculing  the  com- 
monplace tales  of  chivalry ;  but  so  exquisitely  grave 
is  the  irony  in  this  passage,  that  many  critics  have 
taken  the  ^'Rime  of  Sir  Thopas"  for  a  serious  com- 
position, and  have  regretted  it  was  lefl  a  fragment ! 

The  other  prose  tale,  (we  have  mentioned  Meli- 
boeus,) is  supposed  to  be  lelated  by  the  Parson,  who 
Ls  always  described  as  a  viodel  of  Christian  humility, 
piety,  and  wisdom ;  which  does  not,  however,  save 
him  from  the  terrible  suspicion  of  being  a  Lollard^ 
i.  tf.,  a  heretical  and  seditious  revolutionist. 

This  composition  hardly  can  be  called  a  "tale, " 
for  it  contains  neither  persons  nor  events ;  but  it  is 
very  curious  as  a  specimen  of  the  tsamions  of  the 
early  Reformers :  for  a  sermon  it  is,  and  nothing  else 
— a  sermon  upon  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  divided  and 
subdivided  with  all  the  pedantic  regularity  of  the  day. 
It  also  gives  us  a  very  curious  insight  into  the  domes- 
tic life,  the  manners,  the  eostume,  and  even  the 
cookery  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Some  critics 
have  contended  that  this  sermon  was  added  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales  by  Chaucer  at  the  instigation  of  his 
confessors,  as  a  species  of  penitence  for  the  light  and 
immoral  tone  of  much  of  his  writings,  and  particu- 
larly as  a  sort  of  recantation,  or  amende  honorable^ 
for  his  innumerable  attacks  on  the  monks.  Sut  this 
:»uppo6ition  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  every  line 


of  his  admirable  portrait  of  the  Parson ;  and,  how- 
ever natural  it  may  have  been  for  the  licentious  Boc- 
caccio to  have  done  such  public  penance  for  his  ridi- 
cule of  the  '<  Frati,"  and  his  numberless  sensual  and 
immoral  scenes,  his  English  follower  was  "  made  of 
steraer  stuff. ' '  The  friend  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  the 
disciple  of  WickliflTe,  was  not  so  easily  to  be  worked 
upon  by  monastic  subtlety  as  the  more  superstitious 
and  sensuous  Italian. 

The  language  of  Chaucer  is  a  strong  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  structure  of  the  English  language.  The 
ground  of  his  diction  will  be  ever  found  to  be  the 
pure,  vigorous,  Anglo-Saxon  English  of  the  people, 
inlaid — ^if  we  may  so  style  it — ^with  an  immense 
quantity  of  Norman-French  words.  We  may  com- 
pare this  diction  to  some  of  those  exquisite  specimens 
of  tnerusting  leA  us  by  the  obscure  but  great  artists 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  the  polish  of  metal  or 
ivory  contrasts  so  richly  with  the  lustrous  ebony. 

The  difficulty  of  reading  this  great  pdbt  is  very 
much  exaggerated:  a  very  moderate  acquaintance 
with  the  French  and  Italian  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  observance  of  a  few  simple  rules  of  pronuncia- 
tion, will  enable  any  educated  person  to  read  and  to  en- 
joy. In  particular  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  final  let- 
ter 0,  occurring  an  so  many  English  words,  had  not  yet 
become  an  e  mute;  and  must  constantly  be  pro^ 
nounced,  as  well  as  the  termination  of  the  past  tense, 
edy  in  a  separate  syllable.  The  accent  also  is  more 
varied  in  its  position  than  is  now  conunon  in  the  lan- 
guage. Read  with  these  precautions,  Chaucer  will 
be  found  as  harmonious  as  he  is  tender,  magnificent, 
humorous,  or  sublime. 

Until  the  reader  is  able  and  willing  to  appreciate 
the  innumerable  beauties  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  can  make  acquaintance 
with  the  graceful  though  sowe what  pedantic  *'  Court 
of  Love,"  an  allegorical  poem,  bearing  the  strongest 
marks  of  its  Froven9al  origin ;  or  with  the  exquisite 
delicacy  and  pure  chivalry  of  the  "Flower  and  the 
Leaf,"  of  which  latter  poem  Campbell  speaks  as  fol- 
lows, enthusiastically  but  justly : 

"  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  is  an  exquisite  piece 
of  fairy  fancy.  With  a  moral  that  is  just  sufficient  to 
apologise  for  a  dream,  and  yet  which  sits  so  lightly 
on  the  story  as  not  to  abridgeitsmost  visionary  parts, 
there  is,  in  the  whole  scenery  and  objects  of  the 
poem,  an  air  of  wonder  and  sweetness,  an  easy  and 
surprising  transition,  that  is  truly  magical." 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  and  imperfect  notice 
of  this  great  poet  without  strongly  recommending  all 
those  who  desire  to  know  something  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  English  literature  to  lose  no  time  in  making 
acquaintance  with  the  admirable  productions  of  '*  our 
Father  Chaucer,"  as  Gascoigne  afifectionately  calls 
him ;  the  difficulties  of  his  style  have  been  unreason- 
ably exaggerated,  and  the  labor  which  surmounts 
them  will  be  abundantly  repaid.  "  It  will  conduct 
you,"  to  use  the  beautiful  words  of  Milton,  "  to  a 
hill-side;  laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but 
else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospects 
and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of 
Orpheus  was  not  more  charming." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*<  Gab&iellE)  you  should  not  slBy  out  so  late 
alone." 

"  It  isn't  late,  sister  dear,  for  a  summer's  evening. 
The  church  clock  struck  eight  just  as  I  turned  into 
the  little  path  across  the  field." 

The  first  speaker,  who  was  the  eldest,  raised  her 
head  from  her  work,  and,  looking  at  Gabrielle, 
said; 

"For  you  it  is  too  late.  You  ar«  not  well,  Ga- 
brielle. You  are  quite  flushed  and  tired.  Where 
have  you  been?" 

"  Nowhere  but  in  th«  viHage,"  Gabrielle  said. 

She  paused  a  moment,  then  added,  rather  hur- 
riedly :     . 

"  I  was  detained  by  a  poor  sick  woman  I  went  to 
see.  Yon  do  n't  know  her^  Joanna,  she  has  just 
come  here." 

"And  who  is  she?"  Joanna  asked. 

"  She  is  a  widow  woman,  not  young,  and  very 
poor.  She  spoke  to  me  in  the  road  th»  other  day, 
and  I  have  seen  her  once  or  twice  since.  She  had 
lieard  our  name  in  the  village,  and  to-night  I  pro- 
mised her  that  you  or  Bertha  would  go  and  call  on 
her.  She  has  been  very  unhappy,  poor  thing.  You 
will  go,  sister?" 

"  Certainly.  You  should  have  told  me  before. 
Go,  now,  and  take  ofl*  your  bonnet.  You  have 
walked  too  quickly  home  on  this  hot  m'ght." 

Another  lady  entered  the  room  just  as  Gabrielle 
was  leaving  it,  and  addressed  her  almost  as  the  first 
had  done : 

"  You  are  late,  Gabrielle.  What  has  kept  you  out 
so  long  ?" 

"  Joanna  will  tell  yon,"  Gabrielle  answered.  "  I 
have  only  been  finding  some  work  for  you,  sister," 
and  with  a  smile  she  went  away. 

They  were  two  stem,  cold  women— Joanna  and 
Bertha  Vaux.  They  lived  together — ^they  two  and 
Gabrielle — in  a  dark  old-fashioned  house,  close  to  a 
little  village,  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of 
England.  It  was  a  pretty  picturesque  village,  as 
most  English  villagesare,  with  little  clusters  of  white- 
washed, rose-twined  cottages  sprinkled  through  it, 
and  a  little  rough-stone  country  church,  covered  to 
the  very  top  of  the  spire  so  thickly  with  ivy,  that 
it  looked  like  a  green  bower.  Here  and  there  were 
scattered  a  few  pleasant  houses  of  the  better  sort, 
standing  apart  in  sunny  gardens,  and  scenting  the  air 
around  with  the  smell  of  their  sweet  flowers. 

But  the  house  in  which  Joanna  and  Bertha  and 
Gabrielle  lived  Mras  always  gloomy  and  dark  and  cold. 
It  was  a  square  brick  house,  with  damp,  unhealthy 
evergreens  planted  in  front,  upon  which  the  sun  never 
shone — summer  or  winter ;  the  flags  which  paved  the 
front  of  the  door  and  the  steps  of  the  door,  were  greened 
over  with  cheerless  moss ;  and  fungi  grew  up  in  the 
seams  of  the  pavement.  The  windows,with  their  thick, 


black,  clumsy  frames,  almost  all  faced  the  nortii,  k 
that  the  cold,  dark  rooms  were  never  lighted  up  win 
sunshine ;  but  looked  even  more  dreary  in  the  $iuiui» 
time,  with  the  empty  fireless  grates,  than  on  wimei 
days.  Yet  the  house  seemed  to  suit  well  the  taste 
of  the  two  elder  of  the  Misses  Vaux. 

It  had  stood  empty  for  some  yean  before  they 
took  it ;  for  its  last  occupier  had  committed  suicide 
in  one  of  the  rooms— it  was  just  the  hooK  for  sucb 
a  thing  to  have  happened  in— end  the  supemiticv 
horror  which  the  event  created  in  theneighborhooi!. 
coupled  with  the  dark  and  cheerlen  appemocec: 
the  house,  were  the  causes  why  it  remained  so  log 
unlet  and  so  much  neglected. 

About  six  years  ago,  the  Misses  Vaux  h«d  cm 
quite  strangers  to  the  village ;  and,  in  a  short  use. 
were  settled  as  tenanU  of  the  lonely  house.  Tbey 
were  young  women  then — not  more  than  three  a&i 
four-and-twenty ;  but  already  grave,  severe,  od 
stem.  They  dressed  always  in  mourning,  and  laiely 
WM  a  smile  seen  on  their  cold  lips ;  bat  they  spec: 
their  time  almost  entirely  in  performing  acts  cf 
charity,  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  in  making  clothes 
for  the  poor.  For  miles  round  they  were  inows 
and  looked  up  to  with  mingled  reverence  and  w 
But  theirs  was  a  strange,  soulless  charity-more  like 
the  performance  of  heavy  penance  than  of  sets  oi 
love. 

There  was  a  mystery  about  their  antece<]entK 
No  one  knew  whence  they  came,or  who  they  were; 
they  had  neither  relations  nor  friends;  they  lived 
alone  in  their  gloomy  house,  and  only  at  loog  iaier- 
vals-HSometimes  of  many  months— did  they  receivt 
even  a  single  letter.  They  were  two  sad,  wm 
women,  to  whom  life  seemed  to  bring  no  pieasnit 
but  to  be  only  a  burden,  which  it  was  their  ^ta 
duty  to  bear  uncomplainingly  ior  a  certain  nofflber 
of  years. 

Gabrielle— the  beautiful,  sunny-natured  Gtbriele 
—was  not  with  them  when  they  first  came  to  ik 
village ;  but  tht«e  years  ago  she  had  joined  them. 
and  the  three  had  lived  together  since.  She  ru 
then  about  fifteen ;— a  bright,  joyous,  beautiful  wt 
ture,  without  a  thought  of  sadness  in  her,  or  tlie 
faintest  shadow  of  the  gloom  that  rested  on  l«r 
sisters.  Even  now,  although  she  had  lived  {<it  three 
years  in  the  chilling  atmosphere  that  surroaD6e<; 
them,  she  was  still  unchanged,  almost  even  u  mact 
a  child-as  gay,  thoughUess,  and  full  of  joy.M  when 
she  first  came.  It  reminded  one  of  a  snowdrop 
blooming  in  the  winter,  forcing  itself  through  the 
very  midst  of  the  surrounding  snow,  to  see  how  she 
had  grown  up  with  this  cold,  wintry  environmear 
But  the  gloomy  house  looked  leas  gloomy  now  m 
Gabrielle  lived  in  it.  There  wto  one  little  room 
with  a  window  looking  to  the  south  (one  of  iwa 
that  had  a  sunny  aspect,)  which  she  took  to  be  her 
own,  and  there  she  would  sit  for  many  hoars,  wof  ■ 
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ing  by  the  dpea  window,  singing  joyouflly,  with  the 
sunlight  streaming  over  her,  and  the  breath  of  the 
sweet  flowers  that  she  had  planted  in  a  garden  as 
close  under  her  window  as  the  son  would  come, 
steftling-  delieionsiy  into  the  room.  It  was  quite  a 
pleasant  little  nook,  with  a  view  far  over  green  un- 
dulating hiUs  and  yellow  waring  oom-iields,  which 
sparkled  and  glittered  like  plains  of  moving  gold  in 
the  deep  bright  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  And  6a- 
brielle,  sitting  here  and  gazing  on  them,  or  roaming 
alooe  amongst  them,  was  quite  happy  and  light- 
hearted.  Even  her  stern  sisters  were  thawed  and 
soAened  by  her  presence ;  and,  I  think,  felt  as  much 
love  for  her  as  it  was  in  their  nature  to  feel  for  any 
one ;  for,  indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  altogether 
her  cheering  influence,  which  spread  itself  over 
every  thing  around  her  withthe  warmth  of  sunshine. 

On  this  evening  on  which  our  tale  begins,  and 
for  some  days  previous  to  it,  Gabrielle  had  been 
graver  and  quieter  than  she  often  was.  She  joined 
her  sisters  now  in  the  common  sitting-room  ^  and, 
with  her  work  in  her  hand,  sat  down  beside  them 
near  the  window,  bnt  she  answered  their  few  ques- 
tions about  her  evening  ramble  with  only  feigned 
i^y^^y*  ■*  though  she  was  occupied  with  other 
thoughts,  or  was  too  weary  to  talk ;  and,  presently, 
as  the  twilight  gathered  round  them,  they  all  sank 
into  silence.  The  one  window  looked  across  the 
road  in  which  the  house  stood,  to  a  dark  plantation 
of  stunted  trees  that  grew  opposite :  a  very  gloomy 
place,  which,  even  in  the  hottest  summer-day,  had 
always  a  chill,  wintry  feeling,  and  from  which  even 
now  a  damp  oir  was  rising ;  and,  entering  the  open 
window,  was  spreading  itself  through  the  room. 

"  How  unlike  a  summer  evening  it  is  in  this 
room !''  Gabrielle  suddenly  broke  the  silence  by  ex- 
clainung  almost  impatiently.  "  I  wish  I  could,  even 
for  once,  see  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  it.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  any  one  could  build  a  house  in  this 
situation." 

*<  And  do  you  never  imagine  that  there  are  people 
who  care  less  for  sunshine  than  you  do,.Gabrielle  V* 
Bertha  asked,  rather  sadly. 

*<  Yes,  certainly,  sister;  but  still  it  seems  to  me 
almost  like  a  sin  to  shut  out  the  beautiful  heaven's 
sunlight  as  it  has  been  shut  out  in  this  house.  Winter 
and  summer,  it  is  always  alike.  If  it  was  not  for  my 
ovm  bright  little  room  up  stairs,  I  think  I  never 
should  be  gay  here  at  all." 

«  Well,  Gabrielle,  you  need  not  complain  of  the 
gloominess  of  this  room  just  now,"  Miss  Vaux  said. 
''  At  nine  o^clock  on  an  August  evening  I  suppose  all 
rooms  look  pretty  much  alike." 

**  Oh,  sister,  no  !"  Gabrielle  cried.  "Have  you 
never  noticed  the  different  kinds  of  twilight  ?  Here, 
in  this  house,  it  is  always  winter  twilight,  quite 
cotorlees,  and  cold,  and  cheerless,  but  in  olber  places, 
where  the  sun  has  shone,  it  is  warm,  and  soft,  and 
beautitm ;  even  for  an  hoar,  or  longer,  after  the  sun 
haa  quite  set,  a  &int  rosy  tinge,  like  a  warm  breath, 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  air,  and  to  shed  such  peace 
and  almost  holiness  over  every  thing.  That  was 
the  kind  of  twilight,  I  think  of  it  so  often,  that  there 


used  to  beat  hom*.  I  remember,  so  very,  very  long 
ago,  how  I  used  to  sit  on  the  ground  at  my  mother's 
feet  in  the  summer  evenings,  looking  out  through  the 
open  window  at  the  dear  old  garden,  where  every 
thing  was  so  very  still  and  quiet  that  it  seemed  to 
me  the  very  trees  must  have  fallen  asleep,  and  how 
she  used  to  tell  us  fahy  stories  in  the  twilight. 
Sisters,  do  you  remember  it?"  Grabrielle  asked,  her 
voice  tremulous,  but  not  altogether,  so  it  seemed, 
with  emotion  that  the  recollection  had  called  up. 

"  I  do,"  Miss  Vaux  said,  in  a  voice  clear  and  cold, 
and  hard  as  ice.  From  Bertha  there  came  no 
answer. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  few  things  I  recollect  about  her," 
Gabrielle  said  again,  very  softly,  "  the  rest  is  almost 
all  indistinct,  like  a  half-forgotten  dream.  I  was 
only  four  years  dd,  you  say,  Joanna,  when  she 
died?" 

"You know  it;  why  do  you  ask?"  Miss  Vaux 
said,  harshly  and  quickly. 

There  was  a  pause.  It  was  so  dark  that  none  of 
their  faces  could  be  seen,  but  one  might  have  told, 
from  the  quick  nervous  way  in  which,  unconsciously, 
Gabrielle  was  clasping  and  unclasping  her  hand,  that 
there  was  some  struggle  going  on  within  her.  At 
Last,  very  timidly,  her  voice  trembling,  though  she 
tried  hard  to  steady  it,  she  spoke  again. 

"  Sisters,  do  not  be  angry  with  me.  Often,  lately^ 
I  have  wished  so  very  much  to  ask  you  some  things 
about  my  mother.  Oh,  let  me  ask  them  now.  Dear 
sisters,  tell  me  why  it  is  that  you  never  speak  tome, 
or  almost  allow  me  to  speak,  of  her?  Is  it  becaoae 
it  grieves  yon  so  much  to  think  of  her  death,  or  is 
there  any  other  cause"— her  voice  sank  so  low  thai 
it  was  almost  a  whisper—"  why  her  name  is  never 
mentioned  amount  us  ?  I  have  kept  silence  about 
this  for  so  long,  for  I  knew  you  did  not  wish  to  speak 
of  it ;  but,  oh  sisters,  tell  me  now !  Ought  I  not  to 
know  about  my  own  mother?" 

"  Hush !"  Miss  Vaux  said,  in  a  voice  stem  and 
harsh.  "  Grabrielle,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
asking.  Let  it  be  enough  for  you  to  learn  that  any 
thing  I  could  tell  you  of  your  mother  could  give  you 
nothing  but  pain  to  hear— pain  which  we  would 
gladly  spare  you  yet,  knowing,  as  we  so  well  do,  the 
great  bitterness  of  it.  I  ask  you  for  all  our  sakes, 
yours  as  much  as  ours,  never  again  be  the  first  to 
mention  your  mother's  name!" 

She  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  stood  upright  be- 
fore Gabrielle,  the  outline  of  her  tall,  dark  figure 
showing  dearly  against  the  window.  In  her  voice 
there  was  not  one  trace  of  emotion ;  her  whole  manner 
was  bard,  and  oold,  and  unhnpassioned ;  like  that 
of  one  who  had,  long  ago,  subdued  all  gentle  feelings. 

Oahrielle's  tears  were  falling  fast,  but  she  made  no 
Miswer  to  Miss  Vaux's  words.  She  stood  much  in 
awe  of  both  her  sisters,  especially  of  the  eldest,  and 
knew  well  how  hopeless  all  remonstianee  with  her 
would  be. 

After  a  few  moments  Bertha  hud  her  hand  oa 
Oabrielle's  shoulder,  saying,  with  something  of  gen^ 
tieness  in  her  voice : 

"  You  distress  yourself  too  mueh,  my  child.  Trust 
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more  in'  u«,  Gabrielle.  We  woald  try  to  keep  sorrow 
from  yoa ;  do  not  make  it  impowible." 

<<  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  it  ia  meant  kindly  toward  me," 
Gabrielle  said,  gently,  *'  but  you  forget  that  I  suffisr 
from  being  in  ignorance.  I  cannot  forget  that  you 
are  concealing  something  from  me." 

<(  Which  I  would  to  God  I  could  conceal  from  you 
forever, ' '  Miss  Vaux  said.  **  Gabrielle,  foolish  child, 
do  not  seek  for  sorrow ;  it  will  come  quickly  enough 
of  itself;"  and  she  turned  from  her  with  some  mut- 
tered words  that  her  sister  could  not  hear. 

Gabrielle  tried  to  speak  again ;  but  Bertha  raised 
her  hand  warningly,  and  they  were  all  silent ;  Ga- 
brielle  with  her  face  bowed  down  upon  her  hands  m 
the  thick  twilight. 

"We  will  close  the  window  and  have  lights," 
Bertha  said,  aAer  some  time  had  passed ;  "  the  night 
air  is  getting  cold." 

With  a  deep  sigh  Gabrielle  rose,  and  drew  down 
the  open  window,  standing  there  for  some  minutes 
alone,  and  looking  out  upon  the  dark  evergreen 
grove. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  I  am  going  into  the  village,"  Miss  Vaux  said. 
**  If  you  will  tell  me  where  that  poor  woman  lives 
you  were  speaking  of  last  night,  Gabrielle,  I  will  call 
upon  her  now." 

« Let  me  go  with  you,"  Gabrielle  said  quickly. 
**  I  told  her  we  would  come  together.  Wait  ibr  me 
one  minute,  and  I  will  be  ready." 

**  I  scarcely  see  the  need  of  it.  You  are  looking 
pale  and  ill,  Gabrielle.  I  would  advise  you  to  stay 
in  the  house  and  rest." 

<*  I  have  a  headache,  and  the  air  will  do  it  good," 
Gabrielle  answered.    **  Let  me  go,  sister  ?" 

"  As  you  will,  then,"  Miss  Vaux  said,  and  Gabrielle 
went  away  to  dress. 

She  had  not  yet  recovered  her  usual  gay  spirits ; 
but  was  still  grave,  quiet,  and  apparently  occupied 
with  her  own  thoughts,  and  the  two  walked  side  by 
side,  almost  without  speaking,  along  the  little  path 
over  the  field  which  lay  between  their  house  and  the 
village.  It  was  a  very  bright,  sunny  summer's  day ; 
too  hot,  indeed,  for  walking,  but  beautiful  to  look  at. 
The  heat  seemed  to  weary  Gabrielle,  she  walked  so 
very  slowly,  and  was  so  pale. 

**  This  is  the  house,  sister.  We  go  threi^h  the 
kitchen ;  she  has  the  room  above." 

They  raised  the  latch  and  went  in.  No  one  was 
in  the  lower  room ;  so  they  passed  through,  and  as- 
cended a  low,  narrow  staircase,  almost  like  a  ladder, 
which  rose  abruptly  from  a  doorway  at  the  farther 
side,  tmtil  they  reached  another  door  which  stood 
&cing  them,  without  any  landing  between  it  and  the 
highest  step.  Gabrielle  knocked,  and  a  faint  voice 
from  within  answered—*'  Come  in ;"  aigd  she  enter- 
ed, followed  by  her  sister.  It  was  a  very  small 
room,  and  very  bare  of  furniture ;  for  there  was  little 
in  it  but  a  deal  bedstead,  an  old  Uble,  and  one  or  two 
odd  ricketty  chairs,  in  one  of  whieh— that  boasted  of 
a  pair  of  broken  arms,  and  something  that  had  ooce  I 


been  a  cushion    eat  the  woman  they  htdeomeb 
visit. 

Gabrielle  went  quickly  up  to  her,  and  likio;  be 
hand  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  I  have  brought  my  sister,  as  I  promised-ar 
eldest  sister." 

The  woman  bowed  her  head  without  fpeakicg 
then  tried  to  rise  from  her  seat,  but  »he  seemed  rm 
weak,  and  her  hand  trembled  as  she  leaned  oo  tJk 
arm  of  her  chair. 

"  Do  not  rise,  my  good  woman,"  MittViox  n^ 
kindly ;  and  her  voice  sounded  almost  aoA-«he  mu 
so  used  to  attune  it  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  ▼itii  a  djck 
chamber — "  do  not  rise ;  I  see  you  are  verj  weak, 
and  she  drew  a  chair  near,  and  sat  down  by  her  side 

"  You  have  come  quite  lately  to  the  riliige,  my 
sister  tells  me." 

"  Quite  lately,  less  than  a  week  ago,"  -vistlieac 
swer ;  but  spoken  in  so  low  a  voice  thai  the  wcv 
were  scarcely  audible. 

"Were  you  ever  here  before?  Have  you  m 
connection  with  the  place  ?"  Miss  Vaux  a&ked. 

"  No,  none." 

"  But  you  had  probably  some  motive  ia  comior 
here  ?    Have  you  no  relations  or  friends  ?" 

**No,  no,"  the  woman  cried,  suddealy  bomic; 
into  tears,  '*  I  have  no  friends,  no  friends  ia  the  ir«:r 
worid." 

A  gentle  hand  was  laid  on  her  shoulder;  i  gmtlr 
voice  whispered  some  soft  words  id  her  ear,  udilie 
Woman  looked  up  into  Gabrielle's  dark  eyes,  lod 
murmured  something  between  her  sobs.  Tbeatbry 
were  all  silent  for  a  few  momeots. 

"  I  think  you  are  a  widow,"  Biiss  Vaux  isl»i 
gently,  when  she  had  become  calmer. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  slowly,  as  thoogh  the  word 
had  been  dragged  from  her,  so  much  it  Kerned  to 
pain  her  to  speak  it. 

"  And  have  you  any  children?" 

A  moment's  pause,  and  then  another  "y»." 
hardly  intelligible  from  the  choking  sob  which  ac- 
coropaniad  it. 

Miss  Vaux  was  silent,  looking  inquiringly  ioiotbt 
woman's  face.  It  was  partly  turned  from  her,{rt:; 
shaded  with  her  thin  hand;  her  large  eyes  lookirc* 
up  with  a  strange  agonised  look  intoGabrielie'seTi^' 
her  pale  lips  moving  convulsively.  Gabrielle's  lisf. 
was  almost  as  pale  as  hers  ,*  her  look  almost  as  I'tk 
of  ogony. 

Miss  Vaux  glanoed  from  one  to  the  other,  at  first 
with  pity ;  then  suddenly  a  quick  change  came  over 
her  face,  a  deep  flush  mounted  to  her  brow,  sbe 
darted  from  her  seat,  and— cakn  as  she  ordioarily 
was— her  whole  figure  trembled  as  she  stood  be/ore 
them,  with  her  fierce  gaxe  turned  on  them. 

Pale  as  death,  neither  of  them  speaking,  they  bore 
her  passionate  look ;  quite  motionless,  too,  eicepi 
that  Gabrielle  had  instinctively  clasped  the  widow  t 
hand  in  hers,  and  held  it  tightly. 

«  Speak  to  me,  Gabrielle !"  Miss  Vaux  cried;  «m1 
her  voice,  harsh,  loud,  and  quivering  with  passioo, 
echoed  through  the  room-"JBll  me  who  this  woo«» 
is?" 
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From  the  widow's  lips  there  borst  oae  word— one 
word  like  a  sudden  bitter  cry — "  Joanna !" 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  imploringly,  trying  to 
grasp  even  her  daughter's  dress;  but  Miss  Yaux 
sprung  from  her,  and  stood  erect  in  the  centre  of  the 
room ;  her  tall  figure  drawn  to  its  full  height ;  her 
burning  eye  still  turned  with  unutterable  anger  upon 
the  crouching  woman  near  her. 

'<  You  have  dared  to  do  this.  You  have  dared  to 
seek  ua  out  here,  where  we  had  hoped  to  hide  our- 
selves  from  the  scoffing  of  the  bitter,  heartless  world ; 
where  we  had  tried  by  acts  of  charity,  by  suffering 
and  penance,  to  blot  out  the  recollection  of  the  shame 
that  you  have  brought  upon  us  I  Are  we  nowhere 
secure  from  you ?  What  have  we  to  do  with  you? 
You  cast  us  off  years  ago." 

'^  Sister,  sister,"  cried  Gabrielle's  imploring  voice, 
"  oh,  remember,  whatever  she  has  done,  that  she  is 
still  our  mother.  Have  mercy  on  her,  for  she  cannot 
bear  this!" 

But  sternly  and  coldly  came   Miss  Vaux's  an- 


"  Did  she  remember  that  we  were  her  children 
when  she  leA  us  ?  Did  she  remember  that  our  father 
was  her  husband?  We  all  loved  her  then— she  was 
very  dear  to  us— but  she  turned  all  our  warm  love 
into  bitterness.  She  destroyed  our  happiness  at  one 
stroke,  for  ever ;  she  blighted,  without  a  pang,  all 
the  hope  of  onr  young  lives ;  she  branded  us  with  a 
mark  of  shame  that  we  can  never  shake  off;  she 
plunged  an  arrow  into  the  heart  of  each  of  us,  which' 
lies  festering  there  now.  Are  these  things  to  be  for- 
given ?  I  tell  you  it  is  impossible !  I  will  never  for- 
give her — ^I  swore  it  by  my  father's  deathbed— never 
while  I  live !  Gabrieile,  this  is  no  place  for  you. 
Come  home  with  me." 

*'  Hear  me  first?"  the  mother  cried,  creeping  from 
the  seat  in  which  she  had  sunk  back,  and  cowering, 
with  hidden  face,  had  listened  to  her  daughter's 
words,  "  hear  me  before  you  go !  I  have  deserved 
every  thing— every  thing  you  can  say ;  but  oh,  from 
you  it  is  bitter  to  hear  it !  Oh !  my  daughter,  listen 
to  me."  She  flung  herself  at  Miss  Vaux's  feet,  on 
the  bare  floor. 

*<  Tou  speak  of  the  sorrows  I  have  brought  upon 
you — the  sorrow  and  the  shame;  but  have  they 
equalled  what  I  have  endured  ?  Day  and  night— day 
and  night— through  months  and  years— fourteen  long 
years^-oh,  think  of  it !  I  have  wished  to  kill  myself, 
but  I  dared  not  do  it ;  I  have  prayed  fervently  to  die. 
Oh,  no,  no,  stay  and  listen  to  me !  My  last  hope— 
my  last  hope  in  heaven  and  earth  is  only  with  you. 
Oh,  my  daughter !  you  say  you  loved  me  once— will 
not  one  spark  of  the  old  love  live  again?  I  will  try 
yet  once  more  to  move  you  to  pity.  I  have  not  told 
yoQ  all.  I  have  not  told  you  how,  in  my  agony,  I 
tried  to  find  rest  and  peace ;  how  I  sought  it  every- 
where— ^wandering  irom  place  to  place  alone,  in  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  in  cold  and  weariness,  in  poverty  and 
wretchedness;  finding  none  anywhere,  until  at  last, 
worn  out  with  misery,  I  wandered  here.  And  here 
I  saw  Gabrieile,  my  beautiful  child,  my  love,  my 
dariing!" 


The  wan  face  lighted  up  with  passionate  love,  as 
she  looked  at  her  who  was  kneeling  by  her  side. 

"  She  believed  me  when  I  told  her  of  my  sorrow. 
She  comforted  me  with  such  sweet  words,  that  they 
sank  like  healing  balm  into  my  soul,  as  though  an 
angel's  voice  had  spoken.  Do  not  take  her  from 
me!" 

"  Mother,  do  not  fear,"  Gabrielle's  soothing  voice 
whispered,  "  I  will  stay  with  you— did  I  not  promise 
it?" 

''Gabrieile !"  cried  Miss  Vaux,  "come  with  me, 
and  leave  her.  The  tie  that  once  bound  us  to  her 
she  herself  has  severed  for  ever ;  we  have  nothing 
further  to  do  with  her.    Gabrieile,  come!" 

"I  cannot  come.  She  is  my  mother.  I  cannot 
leave  her." 

"  And  we  are  your  sisters.  To  whom  do  you  owe 
most  ?  We  have  watched  over  you  through  your 
life ;  we  have  shielded  you  from  sorrow ;  we  have 
loved  you  almost  with  the  love  that  shs  ought  to 
have  given  you.  You  have  been  the  single  joy  that 
we  have  had  for  years.  Have  you  no  love  to  give 
us  in  return  for  all  we  have  given  you  ?  Oh,  Ga- 
brieile—my  sister,  I  pray  you !— 1,  who  am  so  little 
used  to  entreat  any  one,  I  pray  you  for  the  sake  of 
the  love  we  have  borne  you-rfor  the  sake  of  the 
honor  that  is  still  leA  us— for  the  sake  of  all  that  you 
hold  sacred — come,  come  back  with  us !" 

A  low  moan  burst  from  the  mother's  lips;  for 
Gabrieile,  weeping  bitterly,  rose  from  her  knees,  and 
threw  herself  into  her  sister's  at:ms. 

<<  Heaven  bless  you  for  this !"  Miss  Vaux  exclaim- 
ed ;  but  interrupting  her  in  a  broken  voice,  Gabrieile 
cried— 

*  *  You  do  not  Twdarstand  me.  I  cannot  return  with 
you.  No,  sister.  Any  thing— any  thing  else  I  will 
do,  but  I  cannot  forsake  her  in  her  penitence.  Can 
you  do  it  yourself?  Oh !  sister,  will  you  not  take 
her  home?" 

"IwiU  not." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  broken  once  or  twice  by 
the  deep  sobs  that  seemed  bursting  the  mother's 
heart.  Then  Miss  Vaux  spoke  again,  earnestly,  even 
imploringly — 

"  Gabrieile,  I  ask  you  once  more,  for  the  last  time, 
to  return  with  me.  Foolish  child,  think  what  you 
are  doing.  You  are  bringing  down  your  father's  dy- 
ing curse  upon  your  head— you  are  piercing  the 
hearts  of  those  who  love  you  with  new  and  bitter 
sorrow;  you  are  closing— willfully  closing— against 
yourself  the  door  that  is  still  open  to  receive  you ; 
you  are  making  yourself  homeless— a  wanderer — 
perhaps  a  beggar.  Oh,  my  dear  sister  Gabrieile, 
think  once  more— 4hink  of  all  this !" 

"  Sister,  spare  me  further :  your  words  wound  me ; 
but  I  have  decided,  and  I  cannot  return  with  you. 
My  mother's  home  is  my  home." 

<*  Then  I  say  no  more,"  Miss  Vaux  exclaimed, 
while  her  whole  figure  shook.  "  May  God  forgive 
yon  for  what  you  do  this  day !" 

The  door  closed,  and  Gabrieile  and  her  mother 
were  left  alone. 

Gently  and  lovingly  GArielle  raised  her  from  the 
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ground,  led  her  to  her  ieat,  and  tried  to  calm  and 
soothe  her— though  she  wept  heraelf  the  while— with 
cheerful,  tender  words. 

"  Mother,  are  you  not  glad  to  have  me  with  you — 
your  own  little  Gabrielle  ?  Tou  said  it  would  make 
you  happy,  and  yet  see  how  you  are  weeping. 
Hush !  mother  dear,  hush !  I  will  be  always  with 
you  now,  to  nurse  you,  and  take  care  of  you,  and 
comfort  you,  and  you  will  get  strong  and  well  soon ; 
and  some  day,  mother,  some  day  perhaps  their  hearts 
will  soften,  and  they  will  forgive  us  both,  and  take 
us  home  to  them,  and  we  will  all  live  again  together, 
loving  one  another."  And  Gabrielle  tried  to  smiW 
through  the  tears  that  were  falling  still. 

<*  My  child,  I  am  weak  and  selfish,"  the  mother 
said.  **  I  should  have  told  you  to  go  back  to  your 
home,  and  to  leave  me,  but  I  could  not  do  it.  Tet 
even  now  my  heart  is  reproaching  fte  for  what  I 
have  done.  How  are  we  to  live?  My  Gabrielle, 
you  do  not  know  how  I  have  struggled  and  labored, 
sometimes,  only  for  a  crust  of  bread." 

"  Mother,  you  shall  labor  no  more.  My  sisters 
are  very  just :  all  that  is  mine  they  will  give  me. 
We  will  live  on  very  little ;  we  will  find  out  some 
quiet  little  village,  where  no  one  will  know  who  we 
are,  or  where  we  came  fnmi,  and  there  we  will  rest 
together.  I  will  never  leave  you  more — never  more 
until  death  parts  us." 

She  hung  upon  her  mother's  neek,  kissing  the  pale 
brow  and  sunken  cheek,  and  wiping  away  the  tears 
that  were  yet  falling:  though  more  slowly  and  more 
calmly  falling  now. 

CHAPTER  m. 

" .  .Of  whom  may  we  seek  for  succor,  but  of 
Thee,  O  Lord,  who  for  our  fluui  are  justly  dis- 
pleased?"   .    . 

" .  .  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 
in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  Resurrection  to  eter- 
nal life.    .    . 

"  I  heard  a  voioe  from  heaven,  saying  unto  me, 
Write.  From  henceforth  blessed  are  the  dead,  which 
die  in  the  Lord;  even  so  saith  the  Spirit,  for  they  do 
rest  from  their  labors." 

It  was  a  burial  in  a  village  church-yard,  and  stand- 
ing by  an  open  grave  there  was  one  mourner  only,  a 
woman— Bertha  Vaox.  Alone,  in  sadness  and  si- 
lence, with  few  tears— for  she  was  little  used  to 
weep— she  stood  and  looked  upon  her  sister's  fune- 
ral ;  stood  and  saw  the  coffin  lowered,  and  heud  the 
first  handful  of  earth  fall  rattling  on  the  cofiln  lid ; 
then  turned  away,  slowly,  to  seek  her  solitary 
house.  The  few  spectators  thought  her  cold  and 
heartless ;  perhaps  if  they  could  have  raised  that  black 
veil,  they  would  have  seen  such  sorrow  in  her  (tee 
as  might  have  moved  the  hearts  of  most  of  them. 

The  sun  shone  warmly  over  hill  and  vale  that 
rammer's  day,  but  Bertha  Vaux  shivered  as  she 
stepped  within  the  shadow  of  her  lonely  house.  It 
was  so  cold  there;  so  cold  and  damp  and  dark,  as  if 
the  shadow  of  that  death  that  had  entered  it  was  still 
lingering  around.  The  stunted  evergreens,  on  which, 
since  they  first  grew,  no  siiilight  had  ever  faUoa,  no 


single  ray  of  golden  light  to  brighten  their  dark,  Md 
leaves  for  years,  looked  gloomier,  darker,  saddrr, 
than  they  had  ever  looked  before ;  the  very  house, 
with  iu  closed  shutters— all  eloaed,  except  one  in  iht 
room  where  the  dead  had  lain— seemed  moumiof 
for  the  stem  mistress  it  had  lost  A  lonely  womas 
now,  lonely  and  sad,  was  Bertha  Vaox. 

She  sat  in  the  summer  evening  in  her  sflent,  chee^ 
less  room.  It  was  so  very  still,  not  even  a  breath  of 
wind  to  stir  the  trees ;  no  voice  of  living-  thing  to 
break  upon  her  solitude ;  no  sound  even  of  a  single 
footstep  on  the  dusty  road ;  but  in  the  solitode  that 
was  around  her,  cotmtless  thoughts  seemed  sprtoging 
into  life ;  things  long  forgotten ;  ieelings  loeg  smo- 
thered ;  hopes  once  bright — bright  as  the  opening  of 
her  life  had  been,  that  had  faded  and  been  buried 
long  ago. 

She  thought  of  the  time  when  she  and  her  sister, 
fifteen  years  ago,  had  come  first  to  the  lonely  boo^e 
where  now  she  was ;  of  a  few  years  later— Two  or 
three — ^when  another  younger  sister  had  joined  them 
there ;  and  it  seemed  to  Bertha,  looking  back,  as  u 
the  house  had  sometimes  then  been  filled  with  sue- 
light.  The  dark  room  in  which  she  sat  had  once 
been  lightened  up— was  it  with  the  light  from  Ga- 
brielle's  bright  eyes?  In  these  long,  sad  fifteeo 
3rears,  that  little  time  stood  out  so  clearly,  so  hope- 
fully ;  it  brought  the  tears  to  Bertha's  eyes,  thiakinf 
of  it  in  her  solitude.  And  how  had  it  ended  ?  For 
ten  years  nearly,  now— for  ten  long  years— the  name 
of  Gabrielle  had  never  been  spoken  in  that  hoo!«. 
The  light  was  gone — extinguished  in  a  moment,  sud- 
denly ;  a  darkness  deeper  than  before  had  ever  sinoe 
fhllen  on  the  lonely  house. 

The  thought  of  the  years  that  had  passed  sioee 
then — of  their  eventleasness  and  weary  sonow ;  aad 
then  the  thought  of  the  last  scene  of  all — that  soene 
which  still  was  like  a  living  presence  to  her— her 
sister's  death. 

Joanna  Vaux  had  been  cold,  stem,  and  imlorgiviBir 
to  the  last;  meeting  death,  mimoved ;  repenting  ol 
no  hard  thing  that  she  had  done  thronghoot  her  sad, 
stem  life ;  entering  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  det*ii 
fearlessly.  But  that  cold  death-bed  struck  upon  the 
heart  of  the  solitary  woman  who  watched  beside  it, 
and  wakened  thoughts  and  doubts  there,  which  wooM 
not  rest.  She  wept  now  as  she  thought  of  it,  sadly 
and  quietly,  and  some  murmured  words  burst  from 
her  lips,  which  soonded  like  a  pmyer— not  for  heiaeli 
only. 

Then  from  her  sister's  death-bed  she  went  ftr,  fax 
back— to  her  own  childhood— and  a  scene  rose  np 
before  her ;  one  that  she  had  closed  her  eyee  on  nuiny 
a  time  before,  thinking  vainly  that  so  she  could  crush 
it  from  her  heart,  but  now  she  did  not  try  to  force  ii 
back.  The  dark  room  where  she  attt»  the  gloomy, 
sunless  house,  seemed  fading  from  her  sight;  the 
long,  long  years,  with  their  weary  tmia  oC  shame 
and  suffering— all  were  ibi^gotten.  She  was  in  her 
old,  lost  home  again— the  home  where  she  was 
born ;  she  saw  a  sunny  lawn,  embowered  with  trees, 
each  tree  ^miliar  to  her  and  remembered  well,  and 
she  herself,  a  happy  child,  was  su 
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by  her  side— with  soft  amn  twining  round  her,  with 
tender  Yoioe,  and  gentle,  loving  eyes,  and  bright  hair 
glittering  in  the  sunlight— there  was  one ! 

Oh,  Bertha !  hide  thy  face  and  weep.  She  was  so 
lovely  and  so  loving,  so  good  and  true,  so  patient 
and  so  tender,  then.  ^*  Oh !  how  couid*st  thou  fotget 
it  all,  and  steel  thy  heart  against  her,  and  vow  the 
cruet  vow  never  to  forgive  her  sin?  Thy  mother^ 
thy  own  mother,  Bertha !  think  of  it. 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  window  beside  which 
she  sat,  and  through  her  blinding  tears  Bertha  looked 
up,  and  saw  a  wonuin  standing  there,  holding  by  the 
hand  a  little  child.  Her  face  was  very  pale  and 
worn,  with  sunken  eyes  and  cheeks ;  her  dress  was 
mean  and  poor.  She  looked  haggard  and  weary,  and 
-weak  and  ill ;  but  Bertha  knew  that  it  was  Gabrielle 
come  back.  She  could  not  speak,  for  such  a  sudden 
rush  of  joy  came  to  her  softened  heart  that  all  words 
eeemed  swallowed  up  in  it;  such  deep  thankful- 
ness for  the  forgiveness  that  seemed  given  her,  that 
her  first  thought  was  not  a  welcome,  but  a  prayer. 

Gabrielle  stood  without,  looking  at  her  with  her 
sad  eyes. 

'*  We  are  alone,''  she  said,  *<and  very  poor ;  will 
you  take  us  in  ?" 

Sobbing  with  pity  and  with  joy,  Bertha  rose  from 
her  seat  and  hurried  to  the  door.  Trembling,  she 
drew  the  wanderers  in ;  then  falhUg  on  her  sister's 
neck,  her  whole  heart  melted,  and  she  cried,  with 
gushing  tears, 

"Gabrielle,  dear  sister  Gabrielle,  I,  too,  am  all 
alone!" 

The  tale  that  Gabrielle  had  to  tell  was  full  enough 
of  sadness.  They  had  lived  together,  Bhe  and  her 
mother,  for  about  a  year,  very  peacefully,  almost 
happily ;  and  then  the  mother  died,  and  Gabrielle 
soon  after  married  one  who  had  little  to  give  her  but 
his  love.  And  after  that  the  years  passed  on  with 
many  cares  and  griefs— for  they  were  very  poor, 
and  he  not  strong^but  with  a  great  love  ever  be- 
tween them,  which  softened  the  pain  of  all  they  had 
to  bear.  At  last,  after  being  long  ill,  he  died,  and 
poor  Gabrielle  and  her  child  were  left  to  struggle  on 
alone. 

''  I  think  I  should  have  died,"  she  said,  as  weep- 
ing, she  told  her  story  to  her  sister,  "  if  it  bad  not 
been  for  my  boy ;  and  J  could  so  well  have  borne  to 
die ;  but.  Bertha,  I  could  not  leave  him  to  starve  I  It 
pierced  my  heart  with  a  pang  so  bitter  that  I  cannot 
speak  of  it,  to  see  his  little  face  grow  daily  paler ; 
his  little  feeble  form  become  daily  feebler  and  thin- 
ner ;  to  watch  the  sad,  unchildlike  look  fixing  itself 
hourly  deeper  in  his  sweet  eyes — so  mournful,  so  un- 
complaining, so  full  of  misery.  The  sight  killed  me 
day  by  day ;  and  then  at  last,  in  my  despair,  I  said  to 
myself  that  I  would  come  again  to  you.  I  thought, 
sister — ^I  hopedr~that  you  would  take  my  darling 
home,  and  then  1  could  have  gone  away  and  died. 
But  God  bless  you'.— God  bless  you  for  the  greater 
thing  that  you  have  done,  my  kind  sister  Bertha. 
Yes— kiaa  me,  sister  dear :  it  is  so  sweet.  I  never 
thought  to  feel  a  sister's  kiss  again." 
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Then  kneeling  down  by  GabrieUe's  side,  with  a 
low  voice  Bertha  said : 

« I  have  thought  of  many  things  to-day.  Before 
you  came,  GabrieUe,  my  heart  was  very  full ;  for  in 
the  still  evening,  as  I  sat  alone,  the  memories  of 
many  years  came  back  to  me  as  they  have  not  done 
for  very  long.  I  thought  of  my  two  sisters :  how 
the  one  had  ever  been  so  good  and  loving  and  true- 
hearted  ;  the  other— though  she  was  just,  or  believed 
herself  to  be  so— so  hard,  and  stem,  and  harsh— as, 
God  forgive  me,  Gabrielle,  1  too  have  been.  I 
thought  of  this,  and  understood  it  clearly,  as  I  had 
never  done  before :  and  then  my  thoughts  went  back, 
and  rested  on  my  mother — on  our  old  home— on  all 
the  things  that  I  had  loved  so  well,  long  ago,  and 
that  for  years  had  been  crushed  down  in  my  heart 
and  smothered  there.  Oh,  Gabrielle,  such  things 
rushed  back  iqmni  me;  such  thoughts  of  her  whom 
we  have  scorned  so  many  years;  such  dreams  of 
happy  by-gone  days;  such  passionate  regrets ;  such 
hope,  awakening  from  its  long,  long  sleep— no,  sis- 
ter, let  me  weep— do  not  wipe  the  tears  away :  let 
me  tell  you  of  my  penitence  and  grief— it  does  me 
good ;  my  heart  is  so  full — so  full  that  I  must  speak 
now,  or  it  would  burst !" 

<*  Then  you  shall  speak  to  me,  and  tell  me  all,  dear 
sister.  Ah!  we  have  both  sufiered— we  will  weep 
together.  Lie  down  beside  me ;  see,  there  is  room 
here  for  both.  Yes ;  lay  your  head  upon  me ;  rest  it 
on  my  shoulder.  Give  me  your  hand  now— ah !  how 
thin  it  is— Almost  as  thin  as  mine.  Poor  sister 
Bertha;  poor,  kind  sister !" 

So  gently  Gabrielle  soothed  her,  forgetting  her 
own  grief  and  weariness  in  Bertha's  more  bitter  suf- 
fering and  remorse.  It  was  very  beautiful  to  see 
how  tenderly  and  patiently  she  did  it,  and  how  her 
gentle  words  calmed  down  the  other's  passionate 
sorrow.  So  difierent  from  one  another  their  grief 
was.  GabrieUe's  was  a  slow,  weary  pain,  which, 
day  by  day,  had  gradually  withered  her,  eating  its 
way  into  her  heart ;  then  resting  there,  fixing  itself 
there  for  ever.  Bertha's  was  like  the  quick,  sudden 
piercing  of  a  knife — a  violet  sorrow,  that  did  its 
work  in  hours  instead  of  years,  convulsing  body  and 
soul  for  a  little  while,  purifying  them  as  with  a  sharp 
fire,  then  passing  away  and  leaving  no  aching  pain 
behind,  but  a  new  oleanse^pirit. 

In  the  long  sununer  twflight— the  beautiful  sum- 
mer twilight  that  never  sinks  into  perfect  night— 
these  two  women  lay  side  by  side  together ;  she  that 
was  oldest  in  suffering  still  comforting  the  other, 
until  Bertha's  tears  were  dried,  and  exhausted  with 
the  grief  that  was  so  new  to  her,  she  lay  silent  in 
GabrieUe's  arms— both  sUent,  looking  into  the  sum- 
mer night,  and  thinking  of  the  days  that  were  for- 
ever past.  And  sleeping  at  their  feet  lay  GabrieUe's 
chUd,  not  forgotten  by  her  watchful  love,  though  the 
night  had  deepened  so  that  she  could  not  see  him 
where  he  lay. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
"  We  will  not  stay  here,  sister,"  Bertha  had  said. 
"  This  gloomy  house  wiU  always  make  us  sad.    It 
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is  BO  dark  and  cold  h«re,  and  Willie,  mofa  than  any 
of  us,  needs  the  sunlight  to  strengthen  and  cheer 
him,  poor  boy." 

"  And  I,  too,  shall  be  glad  to  leave  it,"  Gabrielle 
answered. 

So  they  went.  They  did  not  leave  the  village ;  it 
was  a  pretty,  quiet  place,  and  was  full  of  old  recol- 
lections to  them— 4nore  bitter  than  sweet,  perhaps, 
most  of  them—bat  still  such  as  it  would  have  been 
pain  to  separate  themselves  from  entirely,  as,  indeed, 
it  is  always  sad  to  part  from  things  and  places  which 
years,  either  of  joy  or  sorrow,  have  made  us  used 
to.  So  they  did  not  leave  it,  but  chose  a  little  cot- 
tage, a  mile  or  so  from  their  former  house— a  plea- 
sant little  cottage  in  a  dell,  looking  to  the  south, 
with  honeysuckle  and  ivy  twining  together  over  it, 
up  to  the  thatched  roof.  A  cheerful  little  nook  it 
was,  not  over  bright  or  gay,  but  shaded  with  iai^ 
trees  all  round  it,  through  whose  gieen  branches  the 
sunlight  came,  softened  and  mellowed,  into  the  quiet 
rooms.  An  old  garden,  too,  there  was,  closed  in  all 
round  with  elm  trees— a  peaoefVil,  quiet  place,  where 
one  would  love,  to  wander,  or  to  lie  for  hours  upon 
the  grass,  looking  through  the  green  leaves  upward 
to  the  calm  blue  sky. 

To  Gabrielle,  wearied  with  her  sorrow,  this  place 
was  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  It  was  so  new  a 
thing  to  her  to  find  rest  anywhere :  to  find  one  little 
spot  where  she  could  lay  her  down,  leeling  no  care 
for  the  morrow.  Like  one  exhausted  with  long 
watching,  she  seemed  now  for  a  time  to  fall  asleep. 

The  summer  faded  into  autumn ;  the  autumn  into 
winter.  A  long,  cold  winter  it  was,  the  snow  lying 
for  weeks  together  on  the  froaen  ground ;  the  bitter, 
withering  east  wind  moaning  day  and  night  through 
the  great  branches  of  the  bare  old  elms,  swaying 
them  to  and  fro,  and  strewing  the  snowy  earth  with 
broken  boughs ;  a  cold  and  bitter  winter,  withering 
not  only  trees  and  shrubs,  but  sapping  out  the  life 
from  human  hearts. 

He  was  a  little,  delicate  boy,  that  child  of  Gabri- 
elle's.  To  look  at  him,  it  seemed  a  wonder  how  he 
ever  could  have  lived  through  all  their  poverty  and 
daily  struggles  to  get  bread;  how  that  little  feeble 
body  had  not  sunk  into  its  grave  long  ago.  In  the 
bright  summer's  days  a  ray  of  sunlight  had  seemed 
to  pierce  to  the  little  frozen  heart,  and  warming  the 
chilled  blood  once  more,  had  sent  it  flowing  through 
his  veins,  tinging  the  pale  cheek  with  rose ;  but  the 
rose  faded  as  the  summer  passed  away,  and  the  little 
marble  face  was  pale  as  ever  when  the  winter  snow 
began  to  fall ;  the  large,  dark  eyes,  which  had  re- 
flected the  sunbeams  for  a  few  short  months,  were 
heavy  and  dim  again.  And  then  pretently  there 
came  another  change.  A  spot  of  crimson— a  deep 
red  rose— not  pale  and  delicate  like  the  last,  glowed 
of\en  on  each  hollow  cheek ;  a  brilliant  light  burned 
in  the  feverish,  restless  eye;  a  hollow,  painfnl  oough 
shook  the  little  emaciated  frame.  So  thin  he  was, 
so  feeble,  so  soon  wearied.  Day  by  day  the  small, 
thin  hand  grew  thinner  and  more  transparent ;  the 
gentle  voice  and  childish  laugh  lower  and  feebler; 
the  sweet  smile  sweeter,  and  fainter,  and  sadder. 


And  Gabrielle  saw  it  all,  and  bowing  to  the  eaitb 
in  bitter  moumiag,  piepared  henelf  lor  tkislnt  gxcsi 


The  spring  came  slowly  on— slowly,  wy  slowly. 
The  green  leaves  opened  themaelvos,  atniggtiBg  is 
their  birth  with  the  cold  wind.  It  was  very  dear 
and  bright ;  the  sun  shooe  all  day  long ;  bat  ibr  nanjr 
weeks  there  had  been  no  rain,  and  the  groimd  was 
quite  parched  up. 

"  No,  Willie,  dear,"  Gabrielle  saidt  "yoamstn^ 
go  out  to-day.    It  is  too  cold  for  yoa  yet,  dear  boy." 

"But,  indeed,  it  isn't  oold,  motlier.  Feel  befe, 
where  the  sun  is  Ailing,  how  warm  it  ia;  pot  your 
hand  upon  it.  Oh,  mother,  let  me  go  oia,"  poor 
Willie  said,  imploringly.  "  I  am  so  weary  of  the 
hours.  I  wont  try  to  ran  about,  only  let  me  go  aad 
lie  in  the  sunlight!" 

<* Not  to-dav,  my  dariing,  wait  another  day;  per- 
haps the  warm  winds  will  come.  Willie,  dear  chijd, 
it  would  make  you  ill,  yoa  must  not  go." 

*<  You  say  so  every  day,  mother,"  Willie  said, 
sadly,  *'and  my  head  is  aching  so  with  staying  m 
the  house." 

And  at  last,  he  praying  so  much  for  it,  one  day 
they  took  him  out.  It  was  a  very  sunny  day,  with 
scarcely  a  cloud  in  the  bri^t,  blue  sky;  and  Beitha 
and  Gabrielle  made  a  couch  for  him  in  a  warm,  shel- 
tered comer,  an«f  laid  him  on  it.  Poor  child,  be  was 
so  glad  to  feel  himaelfin  the  open  air  again.  Itmade 
him  so  happy,  that  he  laughed  and  talked  as  he  had 
not  done  for  months  before;  lying  with  his  mother's 
hand  in  his,  supported  in  her  arms,  she  kneeling  so 
lovingly  beside  him,  listening  with  a  strange,  pas- 
sionate mingling  of  joy  and  misery  to  the  feeble  bat 
merry  little  voice  that,  scarcely  ever  ceasing,  talked 
to  her. 

Poor  Gabrielle,  it  seemed  to  her  such  a  feariu: 
mockery  of  the  happiness  that  she  knew  conid  never 
be  hers  any  more  for  ever;  but,  forciog  bfck  her 
grief  upon  her  own  sad  heart,  she  laughed  and  talked 
gayly  with  him,  showing  by  no  sign  how  aorrowfuJ 
she  was. 

<<  Mother,  mother !"  he  cried,  suddenly  elappiog 
his  little,  wasted  hands,  **  I  see  a  violet— «  porv 
white  violet,  in  the  dark  leaves  there.  Oh,  fetch  it  to 
me !  It 's  the  first  spring  flower.  The  very  first 
violet  of  all !  Oh,  mother,  dear,  I  love  thea— the 
little  sweet-smelling  flowers." 

*<Your  eyes  are  quicker  than  mine,  Willie;  I 
should  nH  have  seen  it,  it  is  such  a  little  thing. 
There  it  is,  dear  boy.  I  wish  there  were  more  for 
you." 

"  Ah,  they  will  soon  come  now.  I  am  so  glad  I 
have  seen  the  first.  Mother,  do  you  lemcinber  how 
I  used  to  gather  them  at  home,  and  bring  them  to 
papa  when  he  was  ill  ?  He  liked  them,  too— just  ns 
I  do  now." 

<<  I  remember  it  well,  dear,"  GabrteQe  answered 
softly. 

"  How  long  ago  that  time  seems  now,"  Willie 
said ;  "  then,  after  a  moment's  peace,  he  asked  aliltle 
sadly,  <*  Mother,  what  makes  me  so  diflferent  now 
from  what  I  used  to  be?    I  was  so  strong  and  well 
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once,  and  could  run  abont  the  whole  day  long ;  mo* 
ther,  dear,  when  shall  I  nin  about  again  ?" 

*<  Yon  are  very  weak,  dear  child,  jutt  now.    We 
most  n't  talk  of  mnnuig  about  for  a  little  time  to 


"  No,  not  for  a  little  time ;  bat  when  da  you  think, 
mother?"  The  little  voice  tran^led  aoddenly :  "1 
feel  Bometimes  so  weak— eo  weak^  as  if  I  never 
could  get  strong  again." 

Hush,  Gabrielle !  Press  back  that  bitter  sob  into 
thy  sorrowful  heart,  lest  the  dying  child  hear  it ! 

*<  Do  not  fear,  my  darling,  do  not  fear.  Yon  will 
be  quite  well,  very  soon  now." 

I^  looked  into  her  tearftil  eye,  as  she  tried  to 
smile  on  him,  with  a  strange,  unehildlike  look,  as  if 
he  partly  guessed  the  meaning  in  her  words,  but  did 
not  answer  her,  nor  could  she  speak  again,  just 
then. 

*' Mother,  sing  to  me,"  be  said,  "sing  one  of  the 
old  songs  I  used  to  love.  I  have  n't  heard  you  sing 
for— oh  so  long!" 

Pressing  her  hand  upon  her  bosom,  to  still  her 
heart's  unquiet  beating,  Gabrielle  tried  to  sing  one  of 
the  old  childish  songs  with  which,  in  days  long  past, 
she  had  been  wont  to  nurse  her  child  asleep.  The 
long  silent  voice— silent  here  so  many  years— awoke 
again,  ringing  through  the  still  air  with  all  its  former 
sweetness.  Though  fainter  than  it  was  of  old, 
Bertha  heard  it,  moving  through  the  house;  and 
came  to  the  open  window  to  stand  there  and  listen, 
smiling  to  herself  to  think  that  Gabrielle  could  sing 
again,  and  half  weeping  at  some  other  thoughts 
which  the  long  unheard  voice  recalled  to  her. 

"Oh,  mother,  I  like  that,"  Willie  murmured 
soAly,  as  the  song  died  away,  "  It 's  like  long  ago  to 
hear  you  sing." 

They  looked  into  one  another's  eyes,  both  filling 
fast  with  tears ;  then  Willie,  with  childish  sympathy, 
though  knowing  little  why  she  grieved,  laid  his  arm 
round  her  neck,  trying  with  his  feeble  strength  to 
draw  her  toward  him.  She  bent  forward  to  kiss 
him ;  then  hid  her  face  upon  his  neck  that  he  might 
not  see  how  bitterly  she  wept,  and  he,  stroking  her 
soft  hair  with  Ids  little  hand,  murmured  the  while 
some  gentle  words  that  only  made  her  tears  flow 
faster.  So  they  lay,  she  growing  calmer  presently, 
for  a  long  while. 

"Now,  darling,  you  have  staid  here  long  enough," 
Gabrielle  said  at  last,  "  you  must  let  me  carry  you 
into  the  house  again." 

"  Must  I  go  so  soon  mother  ?  See  how  bright  the 
sun  is  still." 

"  But  see,  too,  how  long  and  deep  the  shadows  are 
getting,  Willie.  No,  my  dear  one,  you  must  come 
in  now." 

"  Mother  dear,  I  am  so  happy  to-day— so  happy, 
and  so  much  better  than  I  have  been  for  a  longtime, 
and  I  know  it  is  only  because  you  have  let  me  come 
out  here,  and  lie  in  the  sunlight.  You  will  let  me 
come  again— every  day,  dear  mother?" 

How  could  she  refuse  the  pleading  voice  its  last 
request?  How  could  she  look  upon  the  little 
shrunken  figure,  upon  the  little  &oe,  with  its  be- 


seeching, gentle  eyas,  and  deny  him  what  he  asked 
—that  she  might  keep  him  to  herself  a  few  short 
days  longer  ? 

"  Yott  shall  come,  my  darling,  if  it  makes  you  so 
happy,"  she  said,  very  softly :  then  she  took  him  in 
her  arms,  and  bore  1dm  to  the  house,  kissing  him 
with  a  wild  pessioB  that  she  could  not  hide* 

And  so  for  two  or  three  weeks,  in  the  bright, 
sunny  morning,  Willie  was  always  laid  on  his  coach 
in  the  shellered  corner  near  the  elm  trees;  hut 
though  he  was  very  happy  lying  there,  and  would 
often  talk  gayly  of  the  time  when  he  should  be  well 
again,  he  never  got  strong  any  more. 

Day  by  day  Gidnrielle  watched  him,  knowing  that 
the  end  was  coming  very  near ;  bat,  with  her  strong 
mother's  love,  hiding  her  sorrow  from  him.  She 
never  told  him  that  he  was  dying;  but  sometimes 
they  spoke  together  of  death,  and  often— for  he 
liked  to  hear  her— she  would  sing  sweet  hymns  to 
him,  that  told  of  the  heaven  he  was  so  soon 
going  to. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  it  went  on  thus,  and  then 
the  last  day  came.  He  had  been  sofiTering  very  much 
with  the  terrible  cough,  each  paroxysm  of  which 
shook  the  wasted  frame  with  a  pain  that  pierced  to 
Gabrielle's  heart :  and  all  day  he  had  had  no  rest. 
It  was  a  day  in  May— a  soft,  warm  day.  But  the 
couch  beneath  the  trees  was  empty.  He  was  too 
weak  even  to  be  carried  there,  but  lay  restlessly 
turning  on  his  little  bed,  through  the  long  hours, 
showing  by  his  burning  cheek,  and  bright  but  heavy 
eye,  how  ill  and  ftiU  of  pain  he  was.  And  by  his 
side,  as  ever,  Gabrielle  knelt,  soothing  him  with 
tender  words ;  bathing  the  little  hands,  and  moisten- 
ing  the  lips ;  bending  over  him  and  gazing  on  him 
with  all  her  passionate  love  beaming  in  her  tearful 
eyes.  But  she  was  wonderfully  caUn— watching 
like  a  gentle  angel  over  him. 

Through  the  long  day,  and  far  into  the  night,  and 
still  no  rest  or  ease.  Gabrielle  never  moved  from 
beside  him :  she  could  feel  no  fatigue ;  her  sorrow 
seemed  to  bear  her  up  with  a  strange  strength.  At 
last,  he  was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  raise  his  head 
fiom  the  pillow. 

He  lay  very  still,  with  his  mother's  hand  in  his ; 
the  flush  gradually  passing  away  from  his  cheek,  un- 
til it  became  quite  pale,  like  marble ,  the  weary  eye 
half  closed. 

"  You  are  not  suffering  much,  my  child  ?" 

"  Oh !  no,  mother,  not  now.  I  am  so  much  bet- 
ter!" 

So  much  better !  How  deep  the  words  went  down 
into  her  heart. 

"  I  am  so  sleepy,"  said  the  little  plaintive  voice 
again.  "  If  I  go  to  sleep,  would  n't  you  sleep,  too? 
You  must  be  so  tired,  mother." 

"  See,  my  darling,  I  will  lay  down  here  by  you ; 
let  me  raise  your  head  a  moment — ^there — ^layitupon 
me.    Can  you  sleep  so?" 

"Ah!  yes,  mother;  that  is  very  good." 

He  was  closing  his  ejres,  when  a  strong  impulse 
that  Gabrielle  could  not  resist,  made  her  rouse  him 
for  a  moment,  for  she  knew  that  he  was  dying. 
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<<  Willie,  before  you  deep,  have  yon  streogth  to 
Bay  your  evening  prayer?" 

"Yes,  mother." 

Meekly  folding  the  little  thin  white  hands,  be  offered 
up  his  simple  thanksgiving,  then  said,  "  Our  Father." 
The  little  voice  toward  the  end  was  very  faint  and 
weak ;  and  as  he  finished,  his  head,  which  he  had 
feebly  tried  to  bend  forward,  fell  back  more  heavily 
on  Gabrielle's  bosom. 

*  <  Good  night,  mother  dear.    Go  to  sleep. " 

"  Good  night,  my  darlmg.  God  bless  you,  Willie, 
my  child!" 

And  then  they  never  spoke  to  one  another  any 
more.  One  sweet  look  upward  to  his  mother's  face, 
and  the  gentle  eyes  closed  for  ever. 

As  he  fell  asleep,  through  the  parted  curtains,  the 
morning  light  stole  faintly  in.  Another  day  was 
breaking ;  but  before  the  sun  rose,  Gabrielle's  child 
was  dead.  Softly  in  his  sleep  the  spirit  had  passed 
away.  When  Bertha  came  in,  after  the  few  hours' 
rest  that  she  had  snatched,  she  found  the  chamber 
all  quiet,  and  Gabrielle  still  holding— folded  in  her 
arms— the  lifeless  form  that  had  been  so  %'ery  dear  to 
her. 

There  was  no  violent  grief  in  her.    His  death  had 


been  so  peaceful  and  holy,  that  at  first  she  did  not 
even  shed  tears.  Quite  cahnly  she  kndt  down  by 
his  side  when  they  had  kid  him  in  his  white  dies 
on  the  bed,  and  kistfed  his  pale  brow  and  Lipa,  lookiag 
almost  reproachfully  on  Bertha,  as^— standing  by  her 
side-Hihe  sobbed  aloud;  quite  calmly,  too,  afae  lei 
them  lead  her  from  tlie  room,  and  as  they  bade  her, 
she  lay  down  upon  her  bed,  and  dosed  her  eyes  as  if 
to  sleep.  And  then  in  her  solitude,  in  the  Hbirfcwinri 
room,  she  wept  quite  silently,  stretching  out  her 
arms,  and  crying  for  her  child. 

For  many  years  two  gentle,  quiet  wooeD  lived 
alooe  in  the  little  cottage  in  the  dell,  movii^amoogsi 
the  dwellers  in  that  country  village  like  two  nunis- 
tering  angels ;  nuning  the  sick,  comforting  the  sor- 
rowful, helping  the  needy,  soothing  many  a  dwirtiheri 
with  their  gentle,  holy  words;  spreading  peioe 
around  them  wheresoever  their  footsteps  west 
And  oflen  in  the  summer  evenings,  one  of  thent— the 
youngest  and  most  beautiful — ^would  wend  her  qmei 
way  to  the  old  church-yard ,  and  there,  in  a  gieeo, 
sunny  spot,  would  calmly  sit  and  work  £x  horn, 
while  the  lime-tress  waved  their  leaves  above  her, 
and  the  sunlight  shining  through  them,  dinoed  aid 
sparkled  on  a  little  grave. 


LAY    OF    THE    CRUSADER. 


n  WM.  H.  c.  Hosma. 


GiXBVRA !  Ginevni ! 

Thy  girUth  lip  ii  mate ; 
And  silent,  in  asoestral  hall, 

Hangs  now  thy  gilded  lote ; 
With  trophies  fxom  the  Holy  Lead 

Hath  eome  thine  own  true  Knight, 
To  wildly  wish  the  desert  aand 

Had  drank  his  blood  in  fight. 

Giaevra !  Oinevra ! 

By  palmar  wart  thou  told, 
That  on  the  plains  of  Palestine 

My  ooKse  was  lying  eold ; 
And  oredence  giving  to  the  tale. 

Went  np  wild  prayer  to  dM, 
While  suddenly  thy  cheek  grew  pale, 

And  Instralen  thine  eye. 


Gineyra/  Ginevra! 

No  mora  thy  lolling  voiea, 
Whan  twilight  painti  the  s^,  will  trill 

The  ballad  of  my  ehoiee ; 
Thy  parting  gift,  my  buried  bride, 

Will  narva  this  arm  no  more, 
Whan  spaada  my  barb  with  fetlock  dyed 

In  Saraoanic  gore. 

GfaMvra!  Oinavra! 

Death  holds  in  icy  thzaU 
Thy  lovalinsas  of  form  and  face, 

In  hii  nnlightad  hall ; 
With  Unials  from  Uia  Holy  Land 

Hath  ooma  thine  own  tma  Knight, 
To  wildly  wish  the  daaart  sand 

Had  drank  his  blood  in  fight. 


JOY  MURMURS  IN  THE  OCEAN. 
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Joy  murmurs  in  the  ocean, 
And  laughs  on  shore  outright ; 

The  world 's  in  glorious  motion— 
Save  mine,  all  hearts  are  light. 

To  tread  in  sunlight  places, 
With  heart  so  strange  the  while— 


To  gaze  in  glodaoma  faces, 

Whan  all  but  you  can  smile- 
To  live  while  Hope's  high  heaven 

To  others  lands  a  ray. 

To  you  no  gleam  is  giveD— 

Is  this  not  grief,  O  say  T 


A    VISIT.* 


•T  vmxDimxsA  BKxxn. 


Onb  winter  evening  it  so  happened  that  I  was 
alooe  at  home.  A  slight  indisposition  had  kept  me 
for  two  or  three  dajrs  within  doors,  and,  though  I 
was  now  well,  it  was  thought  advisable  for  me  to 
remain  qoiet  this  night,  and  not  go  to  any  of  the  par- 
ties that  carried  off  the  rest  of  the  family.  And  I 
was  quite  8atisfied--then  I  used  most  to  enjoy  my- 
self, when  all  alone  at  home ;  and  with  much  good 
humor  and  many  good  wishes  I  said  adieu  to  father 
and  mother,  sister  and  brothers,  as  some  went  to  the 
opera,  and  some  to  a  ball,  and  some  to  a  concert. 
Then,  thoi^h  we  were  generally  a  very  quiet  house- 
hold, with  a  drop  or  two  of  gloominess  coming  from 

no  matter  what— we  had  just  obtained  a 

brighter  place  than  usual :  my  eldest  sister  having 
become  engaged  to  an  excellent  young  man,  and  my 
youngest  brother  being  just  returned  from  college 
with  very  tbttering  testimonials,  and  full  of  hope  and 
joyfttlness,  and  love  of  his  yotmgest  sister,  who  also 
was  equally  in  love  with  her  brother.  For  myself, 
I  was  at  that  interesting  period  in  a  woman's  life 
where  she,  young  still,  but  not  in  her  first  youth, 
feels  disposed  to  settle  down  in  some  way,  and  is  not 
without  offers  or  opportunities,  but  still  does  not 
feel  bound  to  sacrifice  her  freedom  to  any  thing 
below  her  heart's  choice. 

Well,  they— my  kith  and  kin—ell  went  out,  and  I 
was  left  alone.  I  felt  quite  pleased  with  it.  Putting 
ont  the  lights,  except  one  in  each  of  the  chandeliers 
in  the  two  drawiog-rooms,  I  began  to  walk  slowly 
up  and  down  the  soft  carpets,  enjoying  the  solitude, 
and  the  pleasant  light  shedding  itself  from  above 
over  the  rooms  and  their  furniture.  It  was  a  roman- 
tic dair  obseur,  soft,  and  a  little  melancholy— and 
this  evening  I  felt  very  romantic.  A  slight,  not  un- 
pleasant, weakness  remained  after  the  past  illness ; 
but  I  was  perfectly  well,  and  with  every  moment  a 
fresh  gush  of  health  and  delicious  life  seemed  to 
swell  my  heart  and  pervade  my  whole  being :  a  cer- 
tain soft  emotion  kept  rising  within  me.  On  the 
whole,  I  felt  not  quite  so  happy  at  being  alone  the 
vkoU  evening.  I  wished  somebody  would  come 
and  partake  of  my  solitude ;  it  was  too  full  for  me. 
My  heart  bounded  with  sympathy  toward  my  fellow 
creatures ;  with  good  will  to  love,  and  to  be  loved ; 
to  interchange  endearing  words  and  good  offices.  I 
wanted  only  to  g^ve ;  I  wanted  only  somebody  good 
enough  to  receive ;  I  felt  my  heart  overflowing  with 
9ood  will  for  all  the  world  and  all  the  people  in  it.  I 
left  the  door  to  the  vestibule  unlocked,  in  hope— not 
as  in  the  extravagant  fancies  of  my  childhood— in 

a  It  wiU  DO  doubt  add  to  the  interest  with  whteh  thiM 
paper  may  be  read,  to  know  that  it  was  written  in  Engliah 
oy  Miu  Bremer,  and  that  it  has  not  been  neeesaary  to  alter 
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hope  that  robbers  and  burglars  would  come  in  and 
give  me  an  opporttmity  to  develop  some  wonderful 
acts  of  courage  or  praa^nes  if  Vjjwt'C;— no,  I  did  not 
wish  for  robbers  to  come,  but  I  did  wish  for  some- 
body ;  and  I  had  a  strong  presentiment  that  somebody 
would  oome,  that  I  should  not  remain  alone  the 
whole  evening.  I  felt  sure  that  I  should  have  a 
visit— a  visit  that  could  not  but  become  of  import* 
anoe  either  to  me  or  to  somebody  else.  Then,  any 
body  that  would  come  in  this  evening  must  feel  my 
influence— must  experienoe  something  uncommon 
from  the  very  volume  of  life  that  rolled  in  my  veins, 
and  that  I  would  roll  on  him  or  her.  A  thousand 
feelinga— « thousand  thought*— were  in  my  heart  and 
mind.  But  I  walked  silently  to  and  fro  in  the 
rooms,  now  and  then  looking  curiously  down  the 
street.  Our  house  was  a  comer  house :  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house  opposite  hung  a  street-lamp,  not 
very  bright  nor  brilliant,  but  still  shedding  a  light, 
clear  enough  on  the  spot  under  it,  and  on  the  objects 
nearest  around.  Right  under  the  lamp  hung,  and 
swung  in  the  evening  wind,  a  huge,  red  wooden 
glove  (a  glove-maker's  sign)  with  the  forefinger  (a 
very  long  forefinger)  pointing  right  down.  The 
snow  fell  in  large  fiakes  round  the  lamp  and  the  red 
glove  on  the  Irosen  white  ground.  Now  and  then 
came  persons— mostly  men— wrapped  up  in  their 
cloaks,  passing  right  under  the  lamp  and  the  red 
glove,  and  were,  as  they  passed,  lighted  up  by  the 
former.  I  thought  I  recognized  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances in  some  of  them,  and  often  it  would  seem  as  if 
they  steered  their  way  directly  tovrard  my  house, 
bm  then  again  they  were  wrapped  up  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  great  red  glove  swung,  and  the  lamp 
shed  iu  light,  and  the  snow  fell  fast  over  the  solitary 
spot— and  again  I  paced  the  carpets  of  the  drawing- 
rooms.  No  matter :  it  was  3ret  good  time  for  visit- 
ing, it  was  early  yet,  and  a  visit  I  should  certainly 
have  that  night ;  and  many  a  face  passed  in  the  ea- 
utera  obseura  of  my  mind— many  a  vision  of  my 
expected  visitor.  First,  I  saw  one  that  had  been 
very  kind  to  me,  but  that  I  had  been  less  kind  to  ,* 
one  of  these  that  we  esteem,  but  can  neither  like  nor 
love;  but  now,  this  night,  if  that  person  would  come, 
I  should  be  so  kind,  so— it  would  not  be  my  fiiult  if 
that  person  did  not  feel  amiable  and  loveable.  And 
then  there  was  somebody  who  had  wronged  me,  and 
made  me  suffer.  Oh !  that  sh*  might  come,  that  I 
might  do  her  good  instead-Hhat  I  might  make  her 
rich  and  happy ;  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  plea- 
sure. And  then  there  was  a  man  that  was  more  to 
me  than  I  to  him— that  I  liked ;  a  brilliant,  interesting 
man,  that  did  not  like  me,  but  who  was  interested  by 
me,  liked  to  talk  with  me,  and  was  a  friend  of  mine. 
Oh !  if  he  should  come ;  he  would  love  me,  perhaps 
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fidl  in  love  with  me  that  eveaing !  There  was  in  me 
80  much  of  that  fire  which  makes  every  thing  light 
up  and  radiate.  Was  he  quite  fire-proof?  Well,  still  his 
spirit  would  light  up  by  the  light  of  mine ;  I  knew  it, 
and  we  would  have  such  a  talk  about  stars  and 
showers  of  stars ;  about  Copernicus,  and  Taylor,  and 
Newton;  and  about  electricity,  and  alchemy,  and 
Berzelius :  we  would  have  such  a  great  intellectual 
treat  and  conversation!  And  then  there  was  an- 
other man,  that  liked  me  well,  and  would  offer  me 
heart  and  hand,  if  I  would  like  him.  Like  him  I 
oould  not ;  but  feei  very  kindly,  respectfully,  almost 
tenderly  for  him,  that  I  couldn-I  did ;  and  then  he 
was  a  very  good  and  very  stately  gentleman,  and  of 
a  rank  and  fortune  that  well  could  flatter  a  little 
worldly  vanity,  and  I  had  my  share.  Ah!  if  he 
should  come  this  evening,  and  ask  the  question,  I 
fear  that  I  should  not  find  heart  to  ask  delay  to  oon- 
aider,  and  so  forth;  I  fear  I  should  say  "Yes,"  at 
ODoe,  and  fix  my  destiny  before  I  was  sure  it  was 
well.  My  heart  was  too  warm  to  be  wise.  I  almost 
feared  that  he  would  come  and  ask  me.  But  then 
there  was  an  elderly  married  man,  and  a  genius,  that 
I  loved  as  young  women  love  elderly  gentlemen  who 
are  geniuses,  and  are  kind  to  them— adoringly,  pas- 
sionately. Oh !  that  he  might  come.  2io  danger  of 
his  asking  dangerous  questions;  no  danger  of  be- 
eoming  engaged  to  hun,  and  fixing  one's  destiny 
before  the  heart  was  right  fifed.  If  he  should  but 
oorae— what  a  delight  to  indulge  looking  at  him— to 
give  vent  to  the  fiow  of  thoughts  and  feelings  with 
sttoh  a  mind*-to  be  inspired,  and  foolish,  and  non- 
aeasical,  in  a  sublime  sense,  as  well  he  could  be— to 
hear  the  effusions  of  that  great  heart,  great  as  the 
world.  He  never  had  quite  understood  me ;  I  never 
had  been  quite  myself  with  him ;  this  evening  I 
should  be  so,  he  should  know  my  heart.  May-be 
he  would  ask  me  to  do  something  for  him— to  give 
my  purse,  every  shilling  I  possessed,  to  some  poor 
persons— what  a  delight !  And  how  I  should  treat 
him  with  tea,  and  wine,  and  cake,  just  as  Hebe  did 
Jopiter;  and  how  he  should  enjoy  it.  Dear  me, 
what  an  Olympian  treat  it  would  be !  And  then  I 
saw  a  lady,  whose  very  shadow  on  the  wall  I  loved. 
Oh !  that  if  she  would  but  come,  my  dear,  my  bosom 
friend !  What  a  delightful  time  we  should  have  to- 
gether, with  tea  and  chat,  and  the  otttpoariflgB  of  the 
heart.  I  would  tell  her  every  thing:  she  would 
counsel  me  wisely,  as  she  was  wont  to  do.  Dear 
soul,  how  I  loved  her ;  tears  filled  my  eyes  in  think- 
ing of  her,  and  that  she  would  come--4o  be  sure  she 
was  a  hundred  miles  away,  on  her  estate ;  but,  no 
matter,  it  could  very  well  happen  that  she  should 
oome.  She  liked  to  surprise  people,  and  oome  un- 
awares upon  them,  like  the  Emperor  NiohoLas. 
Very  likely  she  would  come  this  evening.  My  heart 
asked  for  it,  and  then  I  looked  out  of  the  window; 
the  street-lamp  flamed  and  flickered  red ;  the  great 
red  glove  swung  to  and  fro,  with  the  long  forefii^^er 
pohiting  right  out;  the  snow  fell  ftst.  I  heaid 
sleigh-bells  ringing— «  carriage  was  coming— may-be 
my  friend  in  it.  There  it  comes,  right  up  against 
the  house— my  house.  The  light  of  the  lampglanoes 


over  it— how  snow-oovered!  Oh!  I  will  kiaa  off 
the  snow  from  her  clothes— I  will  make  her  so  cook- 
fortable  and  happy ! 

Away  flew  the  carriage,  with  the  lady  and  the 
snow-cloak,  and  the  merry  jingling  bells.  Bat  there, 
now,  the  great  red  glove  stands  still,  and  the  long 
forefinger  points  right  down  on  a  man  wrapped  up  in 
a  big  cloak !  I  am  sure  it  is  the  genius,  and  he  is 
coming  to  pay  me  a  visit.  Dear  great  maa!  he 
comes  right  up  to  the  house— yes,  no— he  coBsea  noc 
he  turns  to  the  left  hand,  it  oould  not  be  he,  he  would 
not  have  passed  me  so !  There,  i^in  the  glove 
stands  still,  the  finger  points,  and  a  slondor  iigare 
passes  under  it— how  like  my  friend  the  namralist ! — 
and  he  is  coming  right  here— no,  he  is  not— he  tune 
to  the  right  hand.  And  the  light  flickers,  sb^  the 
snow  falls,  and  the  glove  swings  over  the  now  soli- 
tary spot— and  I  am  still  alone,  and  walk  up  asd 
down  the  soft  carpets  in  the  romantic  twilight. 

After  all,  how  gaudily  lile  wears  away !  why 
should  we  not  make  the  best  of  it?  why  not  take  the 
love  and  kindness  that  are  offered,  and  make  hapfnr 
those  that  we  can  make  happy  ?  Why  should  we 
think  so  much  of  ourselves  alone,  and  be  so  afraid  d 
notbeingsohappy  ashappy  canbe?  we  mnst  think 
also  of  others,  and  be  content  for  ourselves  with  a 
moderate  share  of  happiness. 

Well !  if  the  friend  so  kind  and  nobie-beaited, 
whose  heart  I  can  claim,  now  claims  my  hand»  this 
evening  he  shall  have  it,  I  believe.  I  will  make  him 
happy,  and  his  whole  house  comfortable,  and  every- 
body about  him !  I  must  have  something  to  do»  to 
love,  to  live  for.  Well !— if  he  comes !  .  .  ,  And 
then  I  looked  out  of  the  window.  There  no v,  this 
time  the  forefinger  of  the  red  hand  points  most  de- 
cidedly down  on  a  tall,  stately  figure— and  he  ii 
coming— yes,  he  is  certainly  coming— coming  right 
to  this  house ;  he  enters  the  door.  It  must  be  he ! 
how  I  felt  my  heart  beat !  I  almost  wished  it  was 
not  he.  And  to  be  sure,  if  it  were  he  who  entered 
the  house,  he  never  came  up  the  stepn,  nor  opened 
the  unlocked  door  of  my  house  and  heart— oo^  not 
this  time;  and  the  half-dreaded,  half-wislked-for 
question  was  not  asked  now. 

The  next  time  that  I  looked  out  of  the  window  the 
lamp  was  obscured  by  a  lowering  mist,  and  tbe  great 
red  hand  was  swinging^-and  black  figures  were  seen 
passing  under  it,  as  through  a  black  veil— my  heart 
began  to  feel  a  little  low  and  sad.  But— it  was  not 
too  late  yet  for  a  visit ;  some  of  our  friends  need  to 
come  very  late ;  somebody  would  yet  come. 

Next  time  I  looked  again  for  my  visitor,  the  mist 
had  fully  come  down,  and  I  could  not  see  a  bit  more 
of  the  lamp,  nor  the  red  glove,  nor  of  the  mystical 
figures  pasiiing  under  it.  But  as  I  happened  to  look 
upward  I  saw  that  the  sky  had  cleared,  and  that  tike 
stars  shone  bright  and  brilliant ;  the  City  of  God 
stood  all  in  light  over  the  earthly  city,  obacured  by 
mist  and  darlmess.  I  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  a 
constellation  that  I  had  not  seen  before ;  and  the  trutli 
was,  that  taken  up  by  earthly  objects  since  a  time,  I 
had  forgotten  to  follow  up  the  study  of  the  firmament 
that  I  had  begun,  with  the  help  of  my  friend  the  na- 
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tnnlttt.  Now  I  took  my  map  and  globe,  and  bogan 
to  study :  I  pat  out  the  light  in  the  great  drawing- 
room,  so  CM  to  leave  the  starlight  dooet  *Dd  made 
there  my  observatory.  That  side  of  the  room  look- 
ing towmrd  a  square  was  a  fine  space  of  sky  to  range 
over ;  and  I  began  to  range  among  the  stars.  After 
a  while,  I  ascertained  the  names  of  several  of  the 
coDSteUaftiOBsnew  to  me,  and  the  names  of  their 
brightest  stars ;  I  made  the  acquaJotaooe  of  several 
greater  and  UiiaUer  notabilities  of  the  higher  sphere, 
and  read  about  them  what  wise  men  have  thought 
and  said.  Then  would  come  of  themselv^  enlaig- 
iog  Ihougrhts  about  the  connexion  of  our  planet  and 
its  haman  beings,  and  those  thining  worlds  where 
lights  aad  shadows,  and  weight  and  measure,  are  t^e 
same  as  here,  and  who,  consequently,  are  related  to 
us  in  soot  and  matter,  in  weal  and  Wo,  and  who  tell 
us  of  it  in  lovely  shining  stars.  All  this  gave  me 
great  pleasure. 
The  servant  came  with  the  teaptray ;  I  was  sitting 


alone,  but  had  foigotten  it.  I  enjoyed  my  tea  and 
sandwiches,  but  only  to  return  firesh  to  my  study ; 
and  continued  visiting  among  the  stars,  and  making 
friends  with  them,  till  I  felt  bodily  weary.  I  looked 
at  the  watch — ^it  was  near  midnight ;  I  sat  down  on 
the  sofii  m  the  small  drawing-room :  the  light  shone 
calmly  and  romantically  as  before ;  and  I  was  as  be- 
fore—alone. Yet  there  was  a  pleasant  calm—a  feel- 
ing of  plenitude  and  elevation  in  my  soul— my  hearr 
was  at  rest.  What  was  it  that  made  me  feel  so  well, 
though  I  had  been  disappointed  in  my  visit?  Left 
alone,  I  had  not  felt  lonely  nor  at  loss :  I  had  studied 
the  works  of  the  Great  Father ;  I  had  learned  and 
adored,  and  so  forgotten  time,  solitude,  myself,  earth 
and  earthly  wishes,  and  my  expected  visit.  Oh ! 
was  it  not  clear  that  I  had  had  a  visut  after  all— a 
visit,  not  from  mortal  friends^  but  from  immortal  ? 
They  had  whispered  to  me — **HereaAer  thou  shalt 
never  feel  lonely  when  alone ;  then  we  will  come  to 
thee."    And  I  was  glad  and  thankful  I 
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**  Aod  lookiBg  rooad,  he  mt  down  and  wept,  beoauae  hs  saw  no  other  worlds  to  eonqoer ! '' 


Ai.o!fX !  alone  with  night  and  Heaven, 

The  mighty  Maoedonian  stood ; 
The  aearehlng  atara  looked  down  on  Mm, 
To  whom  tfaeir  gloriooa  light  aeemed  dim, 
To  whom  snefa  boondlees  thoughts  seemed  given 

By  old  Hyphasis'  flood ! 


I  yet  on  thoee  haughty  features 
There  dwelt  a  moumfalneaa  profound ; 
And  the  ahadow  of  a  painful  thought 
Upon  that  kingly  brow  was  wrought. 
He  who  aubdued  earth'a  countleaa  ereaturee— 
.fie— the  world-eonqueror  crowned ! 

Yea !  there,  beaide  the  aileat  river, 
On  which  the  moonbeams  sweetly  alept— 

By  whieh  the  greea  and  graceful  palm, 

Roae  ever  atately  still  and  caba~ 

There  did  the  monarch's  heart-atringa  qmver--> 
For  lo !  the  vietor  wept !  . 


Yea,  wept,  though  all  the  nationa  rendered 

Meek  homage  to  his  sovereign  will ; 
His  soldier-bands  their  king  adored-- 
And  all  victorious  with  ins  sword, 
>Mid  trophiea,  crowns,  aad  laurels  aplendid* 
Mark  wAal  was  wanting  attU ! 

<<  Jm<  ne  other  tDorlds.'—asA  Heaven 
Benda  o'er  me  with  propbelio  eye ; 
Alaa !  my  wild  and  wildering  glance 
Can  never  pierce  that  atarred  ezpanso, 
Yon  radiant  aphere  may  not  be  given, 
My  aims  to  gratify ! 

Hath  not  this  ofl-t(dd  tola  a  moral. 

Impressive  of  the  vanity 
To  which  all  human  hopes  must  tend— 
To  where  ambitioua  flights  must  end  ?— 
For  atill  Earth'a  proudest  crown  and  laurel. 

Mock  poor  mortality ! 


GATHER    RIPE    FRUIT,    OH    DEATH! 


Gathxx  ripe  fruit,  oh  death !  exchiima  the  gifted. 

Full  of  fresh  bloaaoma  for  the  ripening  hour ; 
Adowa  whose  sky  the  clouds  afar  have  drifts'^— 

Whose  golden  hopes  are  gilding  bud  and  flower; 
Who,  through  the  vista  long,  of  years  advancing. 

Sees  fasM  and  honors  round  hii  pathway  spread, 
Aad  views  green  laurels  in  the  distance  glancing. 

All  wreathed  in  beauty  for  his  waiting  head. 

Gather  ripe  fruit,  oh  death !  the  young  hride  erieth. 
Whilst  blushing  joys  her  trembUag  bosom  thrill, 

And  each  enchanted  hour  so  noiaeleas  flieth, 
That  no  distracting  fears  her  bright  hopes  fiU. 


The  future,  all  in  rainbow-tints  is  glowing, 
Painted  with  hues  from  Love's  own  gorgeous  dyes; 

And  life  seems  but  a  river,  softly  flowing 
'Mid  fragrant  bonks,  'neoth  bland  and  suaay  skies. 

Gather  ripe  fruit,  oh  death !  is  ever  ringing 

From  onziona  lips,  with  deep  and  eameat  tone ; 
Some  joy,  some  hope,  is  ever  fondly  springmg, 

Whidi  clinging  fancy  deemeth  tluirs  alone. 
AUi  youth  ond  age  alike,  the  reaper  spurneth, 

The  young  in  triumph  point  to  those  before ; 
And  age,  from  the  grim  spectre  trembling  tumeth, 

And  bids  him  glean  from  fields  all  ripened  o'er  I 
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CHAPTER    I. 

"  And  what  will  you  do  with  yours,  Willy?" 

"  1  dan  know,"  replied  the  heavy-looking  urchin, 
while  he  turned  the  half-pence  over  and  over  in  hia 
hand;  "two  hap'nees;  it's  not  much."  Ned  pi- 
routted  on  one  broad,  bare  foot,  and  tossed  a  sum- 
merset on  the  pavement,  close  to  the  pretty  basket- 
shop  at  a  comer  of  Covent-Garden  Market,  while 
"Willy"  pondered  over  the  half-pence.  When 
**  Ned  "  recovered  his  breath,  and  had  shouldered 
the  door-post  for  half  a  minute,  he  again  spoke — 

'*  And  that  one,  just  riding  away  on  his  fine  respon- 
sible horse,  thought  he'd  make  our  fortune  this 
frosty  new-year's  morning,  with  his  three-pence  be- 
twixt three  of  us— and  his  grand  condition,  that  wa 
should  meet  him  on  this  spot,  if  living,  this  day 
twel'-months,  and  tell  him  what  we  did  with  the 
pennies !  Uurroo !  as  if  we  could  remember.  I  say, 
Willy,  suppose  you  and  I  toss  up  for  them— head 
wins?" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  prudent  Willy,  putting  the 
half-pence  into  his  pocket,  and  attempting  to  button 
the  garment ;  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  no  button :  "  No ;  I  '11  not  make  up  my 
mind  jist  yeti-I  '11  may-be  let  it  lie,  and  show  it 
to  him  thi»  day  twal'-month.  He  may  give  more 
for  tal(i|ig  care  of  un." 

"  Easy,  easy,"  persisted  Ned,  "  let  tail  win,  if  you 
iSTi't  like  head." 

*^  I  '11  not  have  it,  no  way." 

"  But  where 's  Richard  gone  ?"  inquired  the  care- 
less boy,  aAer  varying  his  exercise  by  walking  on  his 
hands,  and  kicking  his  feet  in  the  air. 

"  I  dun  know,"  replied  the  other ;  "  it 's  most  like 
he 's  gone  home :  that's  where  he  goes  most  times : 
he  comes  the  gentleman  over  us  becase  of  his  edi- 
oation." 

*'Hehas  no  spirit,"  said  Ned,  contemptuously; 
he  never  spends  his  money  like — like  me." 

"  He  got  the  *  lucky  penny,'  for  all  that,"  answered 
Willy,  "for  I  saw  the  hole  fai  it  myself." 

'*  Look  at  that,  now ! "  exclaimed  Ned ;  « it's  ever 
the  way  with  him;  see  now,  if  that  don't  turn  up 
something  before  the  year's  out.  While  we  sleep 
under  bridges,  in  tatur-baakets,  and  *  darkies,'  he 
sleeps  on  a  bed ;  and  his  mother  stiches  o'  nights, 
and  days  too.  He's  as  high  up  as  a  gentlentum, 
and  yet  he 's  as  keen  after  a  job  as  a  cat  after  a 
sparra." 

The  two  boys  lounged  away,  while  the  third— the 
only  one  of  the  three  who  had  earned  his  penny,  by 
holding  a  gentleman's  horse  for  a  moment,  while  the 
others  looked  on— had  passed  rapidly  to  a  small  cir- 
culating library  near  Cranbourne  Alley,  and  laying 
down  his  penny  on  the  counter,  looked  in  the  book- 
seller's face,  and  said— 


**  Please,  sir,  will  you  lend  me  the  works  of  Beo- 
jamin  Franklin— for  a  penny?" 

The  bookseller  looked  at  the  boy,  and  tben  at  the 
penny,  and  inquired  if  he  were  the  lad  who  had  car- 
ried the  parcels  about  for  Thomas  Brand,  when  he 
was  ill. 

The  boy  said  he  was. 

**  And  would  you  like  to  do  so  now,  oo  your  own 
account  ?"  was  the  next  questioo.  The  pale,  piocfa- 
ed-up  features  of  the  youth  crimsooed  all  ov«r,  and 
his  dark,  deep-set  eyes  were  illamined  as  if  bjr 
magic. 

**  Be  your  messenger,  sir  ? — indeed  I  would." 

*<  Who  could  answer  for  your  character?" 

"  My  mother,  sir ;  she  knows  me  best,"  he  replied 
with  great  simplicity. 

"But  who  knows  her?"  said  the  bookadler. 
smiling. 

**  Not  many,  sir ;  but  the  landlady  where  'we  live, 
and  some  few  others." 

The  bookwller  inquired  what  place  of  ^worship 
they  attended. 

The  lad  told  him,  but  added,  "  My  mother  has  net 
been  there  lately." 

"Why  not?" 

The  deep  flush  returned,  but  the  expreasion  of  the 
face  told  of  pain,  not  pleasure. 

"My  mother,  sir,  has  not  been  well— and— the 
weather  is  cold— and  her  clothes  are  not  wmrm." 
He  eagerly  inquired  if  he  was  wanted  that  day.  The 
bookseller  told  him  to  be  there  at  half-past  seven  the 
next  morning,  and  that  meanwhile  he  would  inquire 
into  his  charactdt. 

The  boy  could  hardly  speak ;  unshed  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes,  and  after  sundry  scrapes  and  bows,  he 
rushed  from  the  shop. 

"Holloa,  youngster!"  called  out  the  bookseller, 
"  you  have  not  told  me  your  mother's  name  or  ad- 
dress." The  boy  gave  both,  and  again  ran  oif 
Again  the  bookseller  shouted,  "  Holloa !" 

"  You  have  forgotten  Franklin." 

The  lad  bowed  and  scraped  twice  as  much  as 
ever;  and  muttering  something  about  "joy"  and 
"mother,"  placed  the  book  inside  his  jacket  and  di»- 
appeared. 

Richard  DoUand's  mother  was  seated  in  the  Mnall- 
est  of  a! I  possible  rooms,  which  looked  into  a  court 
near  the  "  Seven  Dials."  The  window  was  bat  lit- 
tle above  the  flags,  for  the  room  had  been  slipped  off 
the  narrow  entrance ;  and  stowed  away  into  a  cor- 
ner, where  there  was  space  for  a  bedstead,  a  smaU 
table,  a  chair,  and  a  box ;  there  was  a  little  book- 
shelf, upon  it  were  three  or  four  old  books,  an  ink- 
bottle,  and  some  stumpy  pens;  and  the  grate  only 
contained  wood-ashes. 

Mrs.  Dolland  was  plying  her  needle  and  thread  at 
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the  window ;  but  she  did  not  realise  that  woodeiful 
Daguerreotjrpe  of  misery  which  one  of  our  greateat 
poets  drew;  for  she  was  imC  clad  in 
"  UnwomaiUf  rag*,** 
thooffh  the  Tery  light  -  colored  cotton-dress— the 
worn-out  and  faded  blue  **comlbrter  *'  round  her 
throat—the  pale  and  purple  hue  of  her  face  pro- 
claimed that  poverty  had  been  beside  her  many  a 
dreary  winter's  day.  The  snow  was  driisling  in 
little  hard  bitter  knots,  not  Ming  in  soft  gentle 
ikkes,  wooing  the  earth  to  resignation;  and  the 
woman  whose  slight,  almost  girlish  figure,  and  fair 
braided  hair  gave  her  an  aspect  of  extreme  youth, 
bent  more  and  more  forward  to  the  light,  as  if  she 
found  it  difficult  to  thread  her  needle;  she  rubbed 
her  eyes  until  they  became  qmte  red ;  she  rubbed  the 
window-glass  witi»  her  handkerchief  (that  loas  torn), 
and  at  last  her  hands  fell  into  her  lap,  and  large  tears 
couned  each  other  aiver  her  pale  cheeks ;  she  pressed 
her  eyes,  and  tried  again ;  no— she  could  not  pass  the 
line  thread  into  the  fine  needle. 

Oh !  what  an  expression  -saddened  her  face  into 
despair.  She  threw  back  her  head  as  if  appealing  to 
the  Almighty ;  she  clasped  her  thin  palms  together, 
and  then,  raising  them  slowly,  pressed  them  on  her 
eyes. 

A  light,  quick,  bounding  step  echoed  ip  the  little 
court— the  mother  knew  it  well :  she  arose,  as  if  un- 
certain what  to  do— she  shuddered— she  sat  down- 
took  up  her  work,  and  when  Richard,  in  passing, 
tapped  against  the  window,  she  met  the  flushed, 
excited  face  of  her  son  wtth  her  usual  calm,  quiet 
smile. 

**  Here  *s  a  bright  new-year's-day,  mother !"  he 
exclaimed. 

"Where?"  she  said,  looking  drearily  out  at  the 
tailing  snow,  and  dusting  it  ofiT  her  son's  coat  with 
her  hand. 

"Every  where,  mother!"— he  laid  the  book  on 
the  table—"  I  earned  a  penny,  and  I  *ve  got  a  place- 
there!" 

"Got  a  place!"  repeated  the  woman;  and  then 
her  face  flushed—"  with  whom?  how?" 

He  detailed  the  particulars.  "And  I  gave  the 
penny,  mother  dear,"  he  added,  "  to  read  the  <  Works 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,'  which  will  teach  me  how  to 
grow  rich  and  good ;  I  '11  read  the  book  to  you  this 
evening,  while  you  work." 

The  flush  on  her  cheek  faded  to  deadly  paleness. 

"  1  don't  know  what 's  the  matter  with  my  eyes, 
Richard — they  are  so  weak." 

"Looking  on  the  snow,  mother;  mine  grow  weak 
when  I  look  on  the  snow." 

How  she  caught  at  the  straw ! — "  I  never  thought 
of  that,  Richard ;  I  dare  say  it  is  bad.  And  what  did 
ye  with  the  penny,  dear?" 

"  I  told  you,  mother ;  I  got  the  reading  of  the 
*  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin'  for  it,  and  it 's  a  book 
that  will  do  me  great  good;  I  read  two  or  three 
pages  here  and  there  of  it,  at  the  very  shop  where  I 
sm  to  be  employed,  when  I  was  there  for  Thomas 
Brand,  before  he  died.  It  was  just  luck  that  took 
me  there  to  look  for  it— the  book,  I  mean— and  then 


the  gentleman  oflbred  me  the  place ;  I  'm  sure  I  have 
worn,  as  Ned  Brady  says,  'the  legs  ofif  my  feet,' 
tramping  after  places— and  that  to  ofler  itself  to  ««— 
think  of  that,  mother!  Poor  Tom  Brand  had  four 
shillings  a-week,  but  he  could  not  make  out  a  bill — 
I  can ;  Benjamin  Franklin  (he  wrote  'Poor  Richard's 
Almanac,'  you  know)  says,  *  there  are  no  gains  with- 
out pains;'  and  I'm  sure  poor  father  took  pains 
enough  to  teach  me,  though  I  have  the  gains,  and  he 
had  the " 

The  entrance  of  his  future  master  arrested  Rich- 
ard's eloquence ;  he  made  a  few  inquiries,  found  his 
way  into  a  back  kitchen  to  the  landlady,  and,  being 
satisfied  with  what  he  heard,  engaged  the  lad  at  four 
shillings  a-week;  he  looked  kindly  at  the  gentle 
mother,  and  uncomfortably  at  the  grate;  then  slid  a 
shilling  into  Mrs.  Dollaod's  hand,  "  in  advance." 

"  It  was  not  *  luck.'  Richard,"  said  she  to  her  son, 
after  the  long,  gaunt-looking  man  of  books  had  de- 
parted ;  "  it 's  all  come  of  God's  goodness !" 

There  was  a  fiie  that  evening  in  the  widow's  little 
room,  and  a  whole  candle  was  lit ;  and  a  cup  of  tea, 
with  the  luxuries  of  milk,  sugar,  and  a  little  loaf, 
formed  their  new-year's  fete;  and  yet  two-pence  re- 
mained out  of  the  bookseller's  loan ! 

When  their  frugal  meal  was  finished,  Mrs.  Dol- 
land  worked  on  mechanically,  and  Richard  threaded 
her  needle ;  the  boy  read  aloud  to  her  certain  pas- 
sages which  he  thought  she  might  like,  he  wondered 
she  was  not  more  elated  at  his  success ;  she  seemed 
working  unconsciously,  and  buried  in  her  own 
thoughts ;  at  last,  and  not  without  a  IHiding  of  pain, 
he  ceased  reading  aloud,  and  forgot  all  eX^rnal  cares 
in  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the  self-helpinj;|u>lume 
that  rested  on  his  lap. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up,  aroused  by  a  sort  of  Mfb  ^ 
breathed  sigh;  his  mother's  huge  eyes  were  £ltd' 
upon  him— there  was  something  in  the  look  and  the 
expression  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  before. 

"Richard,"  she  said,  "is  there  any  hope  in  that 
book?" 

"  Hope,  mother !  why,  it  is  full,  full  of  hope ;  for  a 
poor  lad,  it  is  one  mat  hope  from  beginning  to  end. 
Why,  many  a  copy  my  father  set  from  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac,  though  I  do  n't  think  he  knew  it.  Don't 
you  remember  *Help  hands,  for  I  have  no  lands,' 
and  *  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck,'  and  that 
grand,  long  one  I  wrote  in  small-hand — <  Since 
thou  art  not  sure  of  a  minute,  throw  not  away  an 
hour.' " 

"Yes,  dear,  those  were  pleasant  days;  I  mmd 
them  well ;  when  As  went,  all  went." 

"  No,  mother,"  replied  the  boy ;  and  I  don't  know 
what  is  the  matter  to-day,  you  are  not  a  bit  like  your- 
self; you  used  to  say  that  (?od  was  always  with  us, 
and  that  hope  was  a  part  of  God.  And  it  is  new- 
year's  day,  and  has  begun  so  well ;  I  have  got  a 
place— and  a  nice  one ;  suppose  it  had  been  at  a  bnt- 
cher's  or  green-grocers?  we  should  have  been 
thankful— but  among  books  and  such  like,  with  odd 
minutes  for  reading,  and  every  penny  of  four  shil- 
lings a-week— mother,  you  need  not  work  so  hard 
now." 
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«Ieaii*t,  Richard,"  she  said;  and  ihen  there ivasa 
long'  pause. 

When  she  spoke  again  her  voioe  seemed  stilled. 
«  f  have  been  turning  in  my  own  mind  what  I  coold 
do ;  what  do  you  think  of  baUad*singing— and  a  wee 
dog  to  lead  me?" 

«*  What  is  it,  mother?"  inquired  the  boy;  and  he 
flung  himself  on  his  knees  beside  her.  ^*  What  sor- 
row  is  it?" 

She  laid  her  cheek  on  his  head,  while  she  whis- 
pered--BO  terrible  did  the  words  seem— "I  am 
growing  darJhi  my  child ;  I  shall  soon  be  quite,  quite 
BLiin>."  He  drew  back,  pushed  the  hair  off  her 
brow,  and  gazed  into  her  eyes  steadily. 

It  is  over-work— -weakness— niness>4t  cannot  be 
blindness ;  it  will  soon  be  all  right  again ;  they  are 
only  a  very  little  dim,  mother."  And  he  kissed  her 
eyes  and  brow  until  his  lips  were  moist  with  her 
tears.  ^ 

"  If  God  would  but  spare  me  my  sight,  just  to 
keep  on  a  little  longer,  and  keep  me  from  the  parish 
(though  we  have  good  right  to  its  help,)  and  save  me 
from  being  a  burden—a  millstone— about  your  neck, 
Richard!" 

**  Now  do  n't  mother ;  I  will  not  shed  a  tear  this 
blessed  new-year's  day ;  I  wont  believe  it  is  as  you 
say;  it 's  just  the  trouble  and  the  cold  you  have  gone 
through ;  and  the  tenderness  you  were  once  used  to 
—though  I  only  remember  my  nrther  a  poor  school- 
master, still  he  took  care  of  you.  You  know  my 
four  shillings  a-week  will  do  a  great  deal ;  it 's  a 
capital  salary,"  said  the  boy,  ezultingly;  "four brood 
white  shillings  a-week !  you  can  have  some  nourish- 
ment then."  He  paused  a  moment  and  opened  his 
eyes.  **  I  suppose  I  am  not  to  live  in  the  house ;  if 
I  was,  and  you  had  it  all— Oh,  mother,  you 
woidd  n't  be  so  comfortable !" 

Presently  he  took  down  his  ftther's  Bible,  and 
read  a  psalm— it  was  the  first  Psalm : 

"  Blessed  if  the  mea  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of 
the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  ait- 
loth  in  the  seat  of  the  soornfnl : 

"  Bat  his  deliffht  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  In  his 
law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night ; 

<<  And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season ;  his  leaf 
also  Bball  not  wither;  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall 
prosper'' — 

The  boy  paused. 

"  There,  mother !  is  there  not  hope  in  that  ?" 

**  There  ia,  indeed--and  comfort,"  answered  the 
widow;  "and I  am  always  glad  when  you  read  a 
book  containing  plemy  of  hope.  The  present  is 
often  so  miserable  that  it  is  natural  to  get  away  from 
it,  and  feet  and  know  there  is  something  different  to 
oome ;  I  have  often  sat  with  only  hope  for  a  com- 
forter when  you  have  been  seeking  employment; 
and  1  have  been  here  without  food  or  fire,  or  any 
thing— but  hope." 

"  And  I  used  to  think  you  so  blythe,  mother,  when 
I  oame  into  the  court,  and  heard  you  singing." 

"  I  have  often  sobbed  through  a  song,  Richard,  and 
yet  it  was  comfort,  somehow,  to  sing  it.  I  dare  say 
there  ia  a  deal  of  hope  in  that  new  book  of  yours, 
but  I  wish  it  may  be  sanctified  hope — hope  of  the 


light  kind.  Your  poor  ftther  used  to  talk  of  vasDe- 
tified  philosophy ;  but  he  was  too  wiae,  as  wibU  as 
too  good  for  me-^yon  oqght  to  be  good  sod  wise, 
my  child— God  gnat  it !" 

"  To  look  at  it,  mother,"  said  the  boy,  with  an 
earnestness  beyond  his  years ;  "I  was  so  full  of  ior 
at  being  employed,  that  I  thought  my  heart  wrould 
break,  and  ii4H9— "  hia  youngspirit  boonded  farwely 
above  the  trial—**  no— not  now  wiU  I  bdieve  whsi 
yoo  fear ;  rest  and  comfort;  you  need  not  eaabroidBr 
at  nights  now ;  you  can  knit,  or  make  neta,  ba  ao 
fine  work.'* 

Strangers,  to  have  heard  him  talk,  wouid  hanre  un- 
agined  that  his  Inznriant  imaginatica  was  eoatem- 
plating  four  pounds  instead  of  four  shiUingsft-wvek; 
only  those  who  hove  wanted,  and  oomfted  over  the 
neoeasariea  to  be  procured  by  pence,  a 
head  the  wealth  of  shillings. 

These  two  were  alone  in  the  world;  the 
andfother  haddiedofoonsinnption;  he  had  been  an 
earnest,  true,  book-loving  man,  whoaa  entlmaiasric 
and  poetic  temperament  had  been  Ivanded  as 
**  dream]r"— certainly,  he  vraa  fonder  of  thiakingthea 
of  acting;  be  had  knowledge  enough  to  have  givea 
him  courage,  but  perhaps  the  natural  delicacy  ci  hie 
constitution  rendered  his  struggles  for  indepeodenoe 
insulBcient ;  latterly,  he  had  been  a  sohoolmaoter,  boi 
certain  religioua  scruples  prevented  hia  advaociBg 
with  the  great  education  movement  beginntng  to 
agitate  England ;  and  when  his  kedth  deoUned,  his 
scholars  fcU  away :  but  as  hia  mental  strength  foded. 
that  of  his  wife  seemed  to  increase.  She  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  simple,  loving,  enduring,  indos- 
trious  woman,  noted  in  the  village  of  their  adc^iJao 
as  possessing  a  moet  beautiful  voice;  and  otea  had 
the  aound  of  her  own  minstrelsy,  hymiag  God^ 
praise,  or  on  week-days  welling  forth  the  tsBdemess 
or  chivalry  of  an  old  ballad,  been  compmy  and  con- 
solation to  her  wearied  spirit. 

Books  and  music  refine  external  thinga ;  and  bora 
and  brought  up  in  their  atmosphere,  Richard,  poor, 
half-starved,  halfnoaked,  running  hither  and  thitJwr 
in  search  of  employment,  and  cast  among  really  low, 
vicious,  false,  intempemte,  godless  children,  was 
preserved  from  contagion.  It  waa  a  singular  happi- 
ness that  hia  mother  never  feared  for  him;  one  of 
the  many  biu  of  poetry  of  her  nature,  waa  the  firm 
faith  she  entertained  that  the  son  of  her  hnsband— 
whoae  memory  was  to  her  as  the  protection  of  a 
titular  saint— could  not  be  tainted  by  evil  example. 
She  knew  the  boy's  burning  thirst  for  knowledge; 
she  knew  his  strides,  not  for  ease,  but  for  labor; 
she  knew  his  young  energy,  and  wondered  at  it ; 
she  knew  the  devotional  spirit  that  was  in  him ;— yet 
in  all  these  things  she  put  no  trust :  but  she  felt  as 
though  the  invisible  but  present  spirit  of  his  father 
was  with  him  through  scenes  of  sin  and  misery,  nd 
encompassed  him  aa  with  a  halo,  ao  that  he  mifht 
walk,  like  the  prophets  of  Israel,  through  a  buniog 
fiery  furnace  unscathed. 

Theae  two— mother  and  son— were  alone  in  their 
poverty-strioken  sphere;  and  that  Newyear's-day 
had  broii^ht  to  the  mother  both  hope  and  dofnir; 
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but  though  an  increasiiig  film  came  between  her  and 
the  delicate  embroidery  the  wrought  with  so  much 
skill  and  care— though  the  confession  that  she  was 
growing  "  dark,*'  caused  her  sharper  agony  than  she 
had  sofiered  since  her  husband^s  death— still,  as  the 
evening  drew  on,  and  she  put  by  her  work,  her  spirit 
lightened  under  the  influence  of  the  fresh  and  health- 
ful hope  which  animated  her  son.  She  busied  henelf 
with  sundry  contrivances  for  his  making  a  neat  ap- 
pearance on  the  following  day ;  she  forced  him  into 
a  jacket  which  he  had  out-grown,  to  see  how  be 
looked,  and  kissed  and  blessed  the  bright  face  which, 
she  thanked  God,  she  could  still  see.  Together  they 
tamed  out,  and  over  and  over  again,  the  contems  of 
their  solitary  box;  and  Richard,  by  no  means  indif" 
ferent  to  his  personal  appearance  at  any  time,  said, 
very  frankly,  that  he  thought  his  aoquaintances,Ned 
Brady  and  William,  or  Willy  "  No-go,"  as  hia  was 
ftmiliarly  styled,  would  hardly  reoogntae  him  on  the 
morrow,  if  they  should  chance  to  meet. 

*<  But  if  I  lend  you  this  silk  handkerchief,  that  was 
your  poor  father's,  to  tie  round  your  neck,  don't  let 
it  puflf  you  up,'*  said  the  simple-minded  woman, 
"  don't ;  and  don't  look  down  upon  Ned  Brady  and 
William  No-go,  (what  an  odd  name;)  if  they  are 
good  lads,  you  might  ask  them  in  to  tea  some  night 
(that  is,  when  we  have  tea ;)  they  must  be  good  lads, 
if  you  know  them." 


And  then  followed  a  prayer  and  a  blessing,  and, 
much  later  than  usual,  after  a  few  happier  tears,  an- 
other prayer,  and  another  blessing,  the  worn-out  eyes, 
andlhose  so  young  and  fresh,  closed  in  peaceful  sleep. 

<<  Neddy,  my  boy !"  stammered  Mrs.  Brady  to  her 
son,  as  she  staggered  to  her  wretched  lodging  that 
night,  "  it 's  wonderful  luck  ye'  had  with  that  penny  ; 
the  four-pence  ye'  won  through  it  at  "  pitch  and  toss" 
has  made  a  woman  of  me ;  I  am  as  happy  as  a  queen — 
as  a  queen,  Neddy."  The  unfortunate  creature 
flourished  her  arm  so  decidedly  that  she  broke  a  pane 
of  glass  in  a  shopkeeper's  window,  and  was  secured 
by  a  polioeman  for  the  ofienee;  poor  unfortunate 
Ned  foUowed  his  mother,  with  loud,  incoherent 
lamentations,  wishing  "bad  luck"  to  every  one,  but 
more  especially  to  the  police,  and  the  gentleman  that 
brought  him  into  misery  by  his  msan  penny  ;-^/  it 
had  been  a  sum  he  could  have  done  any  thing  with 
—but  a  penny !  what  could  be  done  with  one  poor 
penny,  but  spend  it ! 

Willy's  penny  went  into  a  box  with  seven!  other 
corns ;  hu  mother  lacked  the  common  neoessanes  of 
life— still  Willy  hoarded,  and  continued  to  lookaaer 
his  treasure  as  a  magpie  watches  the  silver  coin  she 
dropa  into  a  hole  in  a  castle  wall. 

[3b  b$  eontinMml. 


TO  MARY,  ASKING  FOR  A  SONG. 


BY  MATTHIAS  WAXD. 


Trx  song,  dear  maid,  yon  dsign  to  ask, 
What  ohurlish  mortal  could  rsfuss  ,• 

Then,  while  I  ply  my  plsasiog  task, 
Be  thoQ  at  onee  my  theme  and  moae. 

While  to  each  theme  my  gift  I  bring, 

Fair  mme,  inspire  me  as  I  sing. 

A  song  yon  ask— if  mntie  flow, 
To  make  thy  gentle  heart  r^oiee  *, 

Ope  bat  thy  lips,  and  soon  thon  'It  know 
'T  is  bat  the  echo  of  thy  voice. 

Sach  tones,  if  kindly,  atiU  prolongs 

I  cannot  oak  a  sweeter  aong. 

There's  moaio  beaming  from  thy  brow- 
Within  thine  eyes  a  tnnsfol  tosgne ; 

And  gazing  there,  I  fancy  how  . 
The  morning  atara  tc^ether  anng. 

Through  pasaion'a  waste,  when  wandering  far, 

Heaven  grant  thee  for  my  guiding  star. 


Ask  yon  fat  mosic  T  Go  bat  forth, 
Andair  salntes  sach  varied  charm ; 

The  wildest  tempest  from  the  north, 
Melodious  danoea  o'er  thy  form. 

Woald  that  my  tonea  had  winning  powers, 

Like  breezes  when  they  kiaa  tiie  flowers  f 

The  birds  are  dnmb  hi  dreamy  night, 
And  silent  wait  the  opening  day; 

Bat  when  he  brings  his  wakening  Ught, 
The  mora  rejoices  in  their  lay. 

From  grove  and  brook  sweet  moaic  floats, 

Responsive  to  their  happy  notea. 


It*  my  vofee  when  thoa  art  gone, 
And  thus  my  vigil  waits  thine  eyes ; 
But  when  onee  more  I  view  their  dawn, 

My  matin  song  will  gladly  rise. 
E'er  may  it  ranch  a  willing  ear. 
And  welcome  prove,  when  thou  art  near. 


A    POET'S    THOUGHT. 


BT  WM.  ALBZRT  SVTLIFFS. 


A  THOUGHT  that  lay  anear  a  Poet's  heart, 
Found  utterance  into  this  clondy  world, 
And  atirred  some  souls  with  rapture.    This  poor  bard. 
Whose  borne  was  where  the  ragged  monatains  stoop 
Their  foreheads  o'er  small  streams  that  plash  their 
fe•^ 


Sang  a  sweet  note  that  through  a  palace  stole, 
Fluttering  a  queen's  proud  breaat  until  she  wept. 
For  the  same  Ood  doth  deftly  tune  the  strings 
Of  all  men's  souls  to  one  mslodions  stradn, 
And  Natnre  rons  one  oilvsr  chord  through  all. 
Which,  sadly  touched,  gives  each  a  tearful  thrill. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  MONTFORT; 

OR,    THE    BELIEF    OF    UENNEBON. 


BT  BXITRT  WILLIAM  BSmBlXT. 


I  wiih  now  to  return  to  the  Connteu  of  Montfort,  who  poasessed  the  courage  of  a  man  and  the  heart  of  a  lion. 
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Thb  age  of  knight  emmtryi  es  wa  reed  of  it,  and 
in  some  degree  beUevOi  as  recited  in  the  Morted'Ar> 
thur,  and  the  other  British  or  Breton  romanoes,  had 
never  any  real  existence  more  than  its  heroes, 
Lancelot  dn  Lac,  Tristran  le  Blanc,  or  Pellinant  or 
Pellinore,  or  any  of  the  heroes  of  **  the  table  round ;" 
the  very  date  of  whose  alleged  existence,  centuries 
before  chivalry  or  feudalism  was  heard  of,  precludes 
the  possibility  of  their  identity. 

The  age  of  chivalry,  however,  had  a  real  being; 
it  was  in  very  truth  <<the  body  of  a  time,  iu  form 
and  pressure ;"  and  that  was  the  age  of  Edward  the 
Third,  and  the  Black  Prince  of  England,  of  the  Gap- 
tal  de  Buch  and  Sire  Eustache  de  Ribeaumont,  of 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  and  Charles  of  Luxemburg, 
the  valiant  blind  king  of  Bohemia,  and  those  who 
won  or  died  at  Crecy  and  Poictiers. 

That  was  the  age,  when  knights  shaped  their  con- 
duct to  the  legends  which  they  read  in  the  old 
romances,  which  were  to  them  the  code  of  honor, 
bravery  and  virtue. 

That  was  the  age  when  "  Dint,  son  honneur  §t 
sa  dame,"  was  the  war-cry  and  the  creed  of  every 
noble  knight,  when  nobissae  obiig9  was  a  proverb 
not— as  now—without  a  meaning.  And  of  that  age 
1  have  a  legend,  reproduced  from  the  old  chronicles 
of  old  Froifisart,  so  redolent  of  the  truth,  the  vigor, 
and  the  fresh  racinesBofthose  old  days,  when  manhood 
was  still  held  in  more  esteem  than  money,  and  the  per- 
son of  a  man  something  more  valuable  than  his  purse, 
that  1  think  it  may  be  held  worthy  to  arrest  atten- 
tion, even  in  these  days  of  sordid  deference  to  the 
sovereign  dollar,  of  stolid  indifference  to  everything 
in  humanity  that  is  of  a  truth  good  or  great  or  noble. 

"  I  wish  now  to  return,'*  says  Froissart,  in  a  fine 
passage,  a  portion  of  which  I  have  chosen  as  my 
motto,  <'  to  the  Countess  of  Montfort,  who  possessed 
the  courage  of  a  man  and  the  heart  of  a  lion." 

Previous  to  this,  the  veracious  chronicler  of  the 
antique  wars  of  France  and  England  has  related, 
how  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  who  led 
no  issue,  the  ducal  coronet  of  that  province,  which 
together  with  Normandy  and  Anjou,  had  alwa3rs  since 
the  Norman  conquest  maintained  relations  with  the 
crown  of  England,  was  left  in  dispute  between  John 
Count  de  Montfort,  the  half-brother  of  the  late  duke, 
who  had  married  the  sister  of  Lewis  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders, and  a  daughter  of  the  late  duke's  brother  ger- 
man,  who  was  wedded  to  Charles,  younger  son  of 
Guy  Count  de  Blois,  by  the  sister  of  Philip  of  Ya- 
.  lois,  the  reigning  kingof  Franoe. 


With  which  of  these  the  absolute  ri^ht  rested,  i? 
not  a  matter  of  much  moment;  as  it  is  with  the  ro- 
mance of  feudalism,  not  the  accuracy  of  heraldic 
genealogies,  that  I  am  now  dealing.  Nor,  were  it 
important,  have  I  at  hand  the  means  of  deciding  cer- 
tainly; since  the  solution  of  the  question  depends  oa 
facts  not  clearly  presented,  as  regarding  the  aenioritr 
of  the  brothers,  the  precise  degrees  o(  conaanguioity, 
and  the  local  laws  ol  the  French  provinces. 

Both  parties  appear  to  have  relied  on  alleged  de- 
clarations, each  in  his  own  favor,  by  the  late  dnke, 
JohnofBritanny. 

The  Bretons  it  would  seem,  almost  to  a  num,  sided 
with  the  Count  de  Montfort;  and  this  would  in 
these  days  go  very  far  toward  settling  the  qoestioo. 

King  Philip  of  France,  naturally  took  part  with 
his  niece,  the  wife  of  a  great  feudatory  of  his  crown ; 
Edward  the  Third  of  England,  as  naturally,  favoeed 
the  opposite  claimant;  expecting  doubtless  that  he 
should  receive  the  count's  homage  as  his  vaasal  for 
Brittany,  in  case  of  his  recovering  his  duchy  by  thr 
aid  of  British  arms. 

The  Count  de  Montfort  was  summoned  before  the 
king  and  peers  of  France  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
having  already  done  homage  to  the  English  king,  as 
suzerain  of  a  French  province—a  charge,  by  the 
way,  which  he  absolutely  denied— and  to  prove  his 
title  to  the  duchy  before  Parliament.  To  their  de- 
cision he  expressed  his  willingneas  to  defer,  and 
offered  to  abide  by  their  judgment,  but  the  same 
night,  suspecting  ill  faith  on  the  part  of  his  rival  and 
the  French  king,  and  fearing  treaebery,  be  withdrew 
secretly  into  his  own  duchy,  of  which  he  had  al- 
ready gained  absolute  possession,  holding  all  its 
strong  places  with  the  free  consent  of  the  lord^  the 
bui^pesses,  the  clergy  and  the  commonalty  of  the 
chief  towns,  and  being  every  where  addiesMd  as 
Duke  of  Brittany. 

After  the  departure  of  the  count  from  PBris,  the 
Parliament,  almost  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  decided 
against  him—firstly,  par  eontumaet,  or  as  we  shodd 
now  say,  by  de/auit— secondly,  for  treason,  as  hav- 
ing done  homage  to  a  foreign  liege  lord — and  thirdly, 
because  the  Countess  of  Blois  was  the  daughter  of 
the  next  brother  of  the  late  duke,  while  the  CoiBtt 
John  de  Montfort  was  the  youngest  of  the  family. 

I  may  observe  here,  that  it  is  more  than  doubtfol 
whether  the  alleged  homage  to  Edward  was  at  this 
time  rendered ;  that  the  fact  was  positively  deaied 
by  Montfort  himself,  and  by  his  other  historians ;  ind 
furthermore,  that  the  descent  to  the  female  line  is 
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very  questionable  in  toy  Franch  proTinoe  or  priitei< 
|ielity,  the  Saliqtte  law,  advene  to  the  succesrioa  of 
females,  prevaiiing  in  that  country. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  princes  and  peers 
of  France  considering  that  the  dispute  between  the 
rival  claimants  had  resolved  itself  into  a  question  be- 
tween the  rival  crowns  of  France  and  England, 
which  it  virtually  had,  eqwuaed  to  a  man  the  party 
of  Charles  of  Blois. 

Thereupon,  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  of  Alen^on, 
of  Burgundy,  of  Bourbon,  the  Lord  Lewis  of  Spain, 
tlie  Constable  of  France,  the  Count  de  Blois,  and  the 
Viscount  de  Rohan,  with  all  the  princes  and  barons 
present,  undertoolc  to  maintain  the  rights  of  Charles; 
entered  Brittany  with  powerful  forces;  and,  after 
some  sharp  fighting,  shut  the  Count  of  Montfort  up 
in  Nantes,  where  he  was  shortly  after  delivered  to 
the  enemy,  not  without  suspicion  of  treachery  on  the 
pert  of  Sir  Hervd  de  Leon,  his  late  chief  adviser, 
whom  he  had  blamed  severely  for  retreating  too 
readily  into  the  city,  before  the  troops  of  Charles  de 
Blois. 

John  de  Montfort  hereupon  nearly  disappears  from 
history;  Froissart  supposing  that  he  died  a  prisoner 
in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre.  But  it  appears  that, 
aAer  three  years'  confinement,  he  made  good  his  es- 
cape to  England,  and  then,  not  before,  did  homage  to 
Edward ;  who  aided  him  with  a  force  under  William 
de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Northampton,  to  recover  his 
duchy,  which  his  sudden  death  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  Quimperld,  finally  prevented.  This  is, 
however,  in  anticipation  of  .the  current  of  history, 
end  more  especially  of  those  events  which  it  is  my 
purpose  to  illustrate  in  this  sicetch;  for,  from  the 
very  mom«it  of  his  capture,  the  aflfairs,  both  civil 
and  military,  of  the  duchy  were  administered  with 
the  most  distinguished  energy,  ability  and  success 
by  his  wife,  sister  of  Lewis  Count  of  Flanders,  a 
race  noble  and  brave  by  descent  and  nature,  "  the 
Countess  of  Montfort,  who  possessed  the  courage  of 
a  man  and  the  heart  of  a  lion." 

"  She  was  in  the  city  of  Rennes,"  says  her  his- 
torian, "  when  she  heard  of  the  seiaure  of  her  lord ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  great  grief  she  had  at  heart, 
she  did  all  she  could  to  reanimate  her  friends  and 
coidiers.  Showing  them  a  young  child,  called  John, 
after  his  father,  she  said,  *  Oh,  gentlemen,  do  not  be 
cast-down  for  what  we  have  sufiered  by  the  loss  of 
my  lord ;  he  was  but  one  man.  Look  at  my  little 
child  here,  if  it  please  God,  he  shall  be  his  restorer 
and  shall  do  you  much  service.  I  have  plenty  of 
wealth,  which  I  will  distribute  among  you,  and  vrill 
seek  out  (or  such  a  leader  as  may  give  you  a  proper 
confidence.'  When  the  countess  had,  by  these 
means,  encouraged  her  friends  and  soldiers  at  Rennes, 
»he  visited  all  the  other  towns  and  fortresses,  taking 
her  young  son  John  with  her.  She  addressed  and 
encouraged  them  in  the  same  manner  as  she  had 
done  at  Rennes.  She  strengthened  her  garrisons 
both  with  men  and  provisions,  paid  handsomely  for 
every  thing,  and  gave  largely  wherever  she  thought 
it  would  have  a  good  effiict.  She  then  went  to 
Henoebon,  near  the  sea,  where  she  and  her  sod 


remained  all  that  winter,  frequently  visiting  her 
garrisons,  whom  she  encouraged  and  paid  libe- 
rally." 

Truly  a  noble  woman— a  true  wife,  a  true  mother, 
a  true  princess  of  her  principality — she  sought  no 
woman's  rights,  but  did  a  wonum's  doty— her  dmy 
as  her  absent  husband's  representative — her  duty  as 
her  orphaned  son's  protectress— her  duty  as  her  un- 
sovereigned  people's  sovereign  lady.  Nobility  and 
circumstance  obliged  her ;  and  nobly  she  discharged 
the  obligation. 

Much  as  I  contemn  women,  whc»n  a  morbid  crav- 
ing after  notoriety  and  excitement  urges  to  grasp  the 
attire,  the  arms,  the  attributes  of  the  other  sex ;  in 
the  same  degree  do  I  honor,  in  the  same  degree  ad- 
mire and  laud,  the  true-hearted  woman,  the  true 
heroine,  who  not  forcing  or  assailing,  bm  obeying 
the  claims  of  her  nature,  compels  her  temper  to  put 
on  strength  instead  of  softness,  steels  herself  to  do 
what  she  shrinks  from  doing,  not  because  she  arro- 
gates the  power  of  doing  it  better  than  the  man  could 
do  it,  but  because  she  has  no  man  to  whom  she 
might  confide  the  doing  of  it. 

The  hen  fighting  the  sparrow-hawk  careless  of 
self  for  her  defenseless  brood,  is  a  spectacle  beautiful 
to  behold,  filling  every  heart  with  genuine  S3rmpathy, 
because  her  act  itself  is  genuine;  is  part  and  parcel 
of  her  sex,  her  circumstances,  her  maternity ;  in  a 
word,  is  the  act  of  the  God  of  nature.  The  hen 
gafled  and  cropped  and  fighting  mains  against  the 
males  of  her  own  family  in  the  beastly  and  bloody 
cock-pit,  is  a  spectacle  that  would  make  the  lowest 
frequenter  of  such  vile  arenas  shudder  with  dis- 
gust, would  wring  from  his  lips  an  honest  cry  of 
shame. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  in  Hexham  forest  awing  the 
bandit  into  submission  by  the  undaunted  royalty  of 
her  maternal  eye — the  Countess  of  Montfort,  reani- 
mating her  faint-hearted  garrisons,  even  by  donning 
on  steel  harness  for  "  her  young  child  John"— Eliaa- 
both  of  England,  a-horse  at  Tilbury,  for  her  pro- 
testantism and  her  people— Maria  Theresa,  waving 
her  sabre  from  the  guarded  mount  to  the  four  quar- 
ters of  heaven  in  the  maintenance  of  her  kingdom 
and  her  cause— Marie  Antoinette  of  France,  defying 
her  accusers  at  the  misnamed  judgment  seat,  fear- 
less of  her  butchers  at  the  guillotine — these  are  the 
true  types  of  nature,  the  true  types  of  their  sex,  the 
true  heroines,  mastering  the  weakness  of  their 
sexual  nature,  through  the  might  of  their  maternal 
nature— these  are  the  hens  championing  their  broods 
against  the  falcon. 

But  of  this  day  of  cant  and  fustian,  the  man-women, 
not  heroines,  called  by  no  duty  to  the  attire  or  the 
attributes  of  men,  but  panting  indelicately  for  the 
notoriety,  the  fierce,  passionate  excitement  of  the 
political,  nay !  for  aught  that  appears,  of  the  martial 
arena— these  are  the  hens,  if  they  could  but  see  them- 
selves as  they  see  efl'eminate,  unsexed  men,  gafied 
and  cropped  and  fed  to  do  voluntary  battle  in  the 
sinks  and  slaughterhouses  of  humanity,  against  the 
gameoocks  of  their  species. 

The  Lady  Bfacbeths  of  a  falser  period,  who  faacy^ 
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Uiat,  by  profving  themselm  no  much  lew  the  woman, 
they  can  shine  out  so  much  more  the  man. 

"  But  I  wish  now  to  return,"  with  my  M  friend 
FroiflMTt,  "  to  the  Countess  de  Montfort,  who  pos- 
eessed  the  courage  of  a  man,  and  the  heart  of  a  lion,'* 
and  I  will  add— the  soul,  the  instincts  and  the  esoel- 
lenoe  of  a  true  woman. 

During  the  winter  succeeding  the  seizure  of  hot 
lord,  and  the  treason  of  Sir  Herve  de  Leon,  who  had 
attached  himself  to  the  Coum  de  Blois,  she  remained 
peacefully  occupied  in  Uennibon,  in  the  education  of 
her  young  child  John ;  and  how  she  educated  him 
was  seen  in  his  aAer  career,  as  a  kajght  valorous  and 
gentle,  a  prince  beloved  and  popuUtf. 

But  with  the  summer  there  came  strife  and  peril, 
and  protection  became  paramount  to  every  thing  be- 
side. 

During  the  winter,  while  the  Countess  de  Mont- 
fort lay  tranquil  in  Hennebon,  the  Count  Charles  de 
Blois  lay  as  tranquilly  in  Nantes,  which— as  I  have 
before  related— had  been  treasonably  surrendered  to 
him  by  Sir  Herve  de  Leon  and  the  citizens  of  the 
place.  But  now,  that  the  (air  weather  had  returned, 
that  the  swallows  were  disporting  themselves  in  the 
suDuner  air,  the  cuckoos  calling  by  the  river-sides, 
now  that  armies  could  hold  themselves  in  the  fields 
with  plenty  of  all  sorts  around  them,  he  smnmoned 
to  him  all  those  great  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  and 
all  the  noble  barons  and  valiant  knights  who  had 
fought  with  him  in  the  last  campaign.  And,  mind- 
ful of  their  promises,  they  drew  all  their  forces  to  a 
head,  and  came  with  a  great  array  of  ^ears  of 
France,  and  Grenoese  cross-bowmen,  and  Spanish 
men-at-arms,  under  the  leading  of  the  Iiord  Lewis 
d'Espagne,  to  re-conquer  for  him  all  that  remained 
unoonquered  of  the  fair  land  of  Brittany. 

Duriog  the  last  year  the  strong  Castle  of  Cbatean- 
ceuz  had  been  won  by  them  by  sheer  dint  of  arms, 
and  Nantes,  the  capital  of  the  province,  by  the  vile- 
ness  of  the  traitor  Herv^  de  Leon ;  the  next  strongest 
place  to  these  was  the  city  of  Eennes,  which  had 
been  put  into  complete  readiness  for  war  by  its  late 
lord,  and  further  fortified  by  the  countess,  who  had 
entrusted  it  to  Sir  William  de  Cadoudal,  a  brave 
Breton  knight,  and  in  all  probability  an  ancestor  of 
the  no  less  valiant  Qeorge,  of  the  same  patronymic, 
the  great  Vendean  chief  and  victim  of  Napoleon,  co- 
murdered  with  the  princely  Duo  d'Enghien. 

This  town  the  French  lords  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  and  assailed  it  with  fierce  and  continual  skir- 
mishes at  the  barricades,  and  wrought  it  much 
damage  by  the  persistency  of  their  onslaughts;  but 
stili  the  defenders  defended  themselves  so  valiantly, 
resolute  not  to  lose  their  liege-lady's  city,  that  the 
besiegers  lost  more  than  they  gained—for  many  lives 
were  lost  on  both  sides,  but  far  most  on  the  French 
part ;  and  yet  more  wounded— nor  could  they  amend 
it  any  thing,  nor  win  a  tower,  nor  force  a  gate, 
thoqgh  they  made  assaulu  daily,  and  plied  the  walls 
from  mighty  engines,  with  great  store  of  artiUery. 

Now,  when  the  Countess  of  Montfort  heard  how 
the  French  lords  had  returned  into  Brittany,  and  were 
laying  waste  the  country  and  besiegiiiff  her  strong 


city,  she  sent  oae  of  the  best  of  all  bar  kBighi>,Sir 
Amauri  de  CliawMi,  who  aboold  repair  Anigbtvif 
to  King  Edward,  in  England,  to  entrest  his  laja- 
ance,  upon  condition  that  her  young  son  shoold  tih 

for  his  wife  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  kio^  sad  gm 
her  the  title  of  Doehess  oi  Brittany. 

And  the  king,  well  ptoaaed  to  streogtheo  bisclaia 
on  that  fiur  province,  readily  aaaented,  sad  ottbd 
Sir  Walter  Manny,  one  of  the  prowcn  and  ib« 
skilled  in  war  of  all  his  knighla,  to  gather  togeiiie 
so  many  men-at-arms  as  heahoaldwithSirAnun'f 
advice  judge  proper ;  and  to  take  with  hio  ihreeor 
four  thousand  of  the  beat  arehers  in  Bagfai^aKi  lo 
take  ahip  immediately  to  the  succor  of  theCoaotetf 
of  Montfort. 

And  Sir  Walter  embarked  with  Sir  Annnri  de 
Clisson,  and  the  two  brothers  Sir  LewisaadSir  Jols 
de  Land-Halle,  the  Haze  of  Brabant,  Sir  Herbertde 
Fresnoi,  Sir  Alain  de  Sirefonde,  and  mny  otkn 
leaden  of  note ;  and  raen-at-aims  not  a  few;  lo! 
archers  of  England  six  thousand,  the  best  meo  in  tk 
realm,  whose  backs  no  man  had  seen.  Aad  titer 
took  Uieir  ships,  earnest  to  aid  the  ooaaieai  vii^l: 
speed ;  but  they  ware  overtaken  by  a  mighty  nam 
and  tempest,  and  loroed  to  remain  at  sea  forty  diji 
so  that  much  ill  fell  out,  and  more  would  bare  be- 
fellen,  but  that  it  was  not  to  be  otherwise  is  tbeeod. 
but  that  the  countess  should  hold  the  ducky  a»  ber 
own,  and  her  son's  for  ever. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Count  Charles  of  Hw 
pressed  closer  and  closer  to  the  town,  sod  buasied 
the  people  sorely,  so  that  the  gentlemen  and  widim 
being  but  a  few,  and  the  rogue  towaanco  muy 
when  they  saw  that  no  succors  came  nor  tiecaed 
like  to  come,  they  grew  impatient ;  and  wben  Sir 
William  de  Cadoudal  was  determiaed  to  mate  nc 
aurrender,  they  rose  on  him  by  night,  sod  cast  his; 
into  prison;  and  so  basely  and  treacherooly  yiekiei! 
up  the  place  to  the  Count  Charles,  en  conditioaooly 
that  the  men  of  the  Montfort  party  should  have  no 
let  or  hindrance  to  go  whither  they  woold,  Tith 
their  effecU  and  foUowings,  under  assuraooe. 

Then  Sir  William  de  Cadoudal  joined  the  CooBtes 
de  Montfort  where  ahe  abode  in  Hennebon,  hut  wlwie 
she  had  yet  no  tidings  from  the  King  Edward  of  £0; 
land,  or  from  Sir  Amauri  de  Clisson,  or  sny  wboo 
she  had  sent  in  his  company. 

And  she  had  with  her  in  Hennebon  the  Buhop  ei 
Leon,  the  uncle  of  that  traitor  Sir  Herve  de  Leoi. 
Sir  Yves  de  Tresiquidi,  the  Lord  of  LsodiemBn,  Sir 
William  de  Cadoudal,  the  Governor  of  Gesineaap, 
the  two  brothers  of  Quirich,  Sir  Olim,  and  Sir 
Henry  de  Spinefort,  and  many  others. 

Now  the  Count  de  Blois  well  fbressw  that  \k 
countess  once  delivered  into  his  hands  with  the  duU 
John  de  Montfort,  the  war  was  at  an  eod  for  erer; 
and,  without  tarrying  at  Rennes  when  he  htd  takes 
it,  he  marohed  direct  upon  Hennebon,  to  take  it  if  be 
might  by  assault,  and  if  not,  to  sit  down  before  it: 
and  the  nambera  of  his  host  without  wss,  Bs  by  thoih 

sands  to  hundreds  ot  those  within;  and  Uwie  weff 
among  them  many  great  names  for  vtlor  sod  fc 
prowess--but  there  was  that  withia  which  withooi 
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was  imchang,  the  indomiuible  hearty  the  immorta] 
love  ofe  true  women. 

It  wee  a  little  before  Doon  on  the  aoth  day  of  May, 
1343,  when  the  vanguard  of  that  gwat  heat  might  be 
aeea  fircmi  the  walls  of  Heanebon;  and  a  beautiful 
eight  it  was  to  see  them  come;  to  behold  the  pen- 
nons and  pennoncelles,  the  helmets  end  habergeons, 
the  plamee  and  sorooats,  flashing  and  shimmering  in 
the  sunshine,  and  waving  in  the  light  airs;  and  sneh 
numbers  of  men*at-arms  that  the  eye  might  not  com- 
pass them ;  all  marshaled  fairly  beneath  the  square 
banners  of  their  lordly  and  princely  leaders,  so  that 
they  seemed  like  a  moving  forest,  so  upright  did  they 
bold  their  lanoes.  Then  cante  the  dense  array,  on 
Coot,  of  the  Genoeae  cross-bows,  in  their  plate  coats  of 
Italian  steel,  with  terrible  arbalests ;  snd  the  unri- 
valed inftntry  of  Spain,  a  solid  column,  bristling 
like  the  Greek  phalanx  of  old,  with  serried  lines  of 
spears. 

The  earth  shook  under  the  thick  thunder  of  their 
horse>hoo& ;  the  air  was  alive  with  the  clash  and 
clang  oi  their  steel  harneas ;  and  all  the  echoes  rang 
with  the  shrill  flourishes  of  their  trumpets,  and  the 
stormy  roar  of  their  kettle-drums. 

But  no  tenor  did  such  sights  or  sounds  strike  to 
the  hearts  of  that  undaunted  garrison— the  deafening 
dang  of  the  alarm-bells,  the  tremendous  tocsin  an- 
swered the  kettl»  drums  and  clarions ;  and  all  within 
the  city  armed  themselves  in  hot  haste.  The  flowea. 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  chivalry  galloped  up  to 
skirmish  at  the  barriers,  and  the  iron  bolts  and  quar- 
rels of  the  Genoese  cross-bows  fell  like  a  hail -storm, 
even  within  the  ramparts. 

But  ere  that  fierce  storm  had  endured  many 
minutes,  up  grated  the  portcullises,  down  rattled  the 
drawbridges,  and  as  the  barriers  were  withdrawn— 
bannos  and  spears,  and  barded  destriers  and  knightly 
burgonets  poured  out  from  all  the  city  gates  at  once, 
and  burst  in  full  career  upon  the  skitmisbers  of  the 
besiegers ;  then  many  a  blight  was  borne  to  earth, 
and  the  chivalry  of  France  and  Spain  fared  ill  before 
the  lanoes  of  the  Bretons ;  for  they  could  not  bide  the 
brunt,  but  acattered  back,  dismantled  and  discomfit- 
ed, to  their  main  body :  while  the  maces  and  two- 
handed  glaives  and  battle-axes  of  the  men-at-arms 
did  bloody  execution  on  the  Genoeae,  who  were  not 
armed  to  encounter  the  charge  of  steel-clad  horse, 
and  to  whom  no  quarter  was  given,  not  only  that  they 
were  foreigners  and  CondottUriy  but  that  themselves 
sparing  none,  they  neither  looked  for,  nor  received 
mercy. 

At  vesper-time,  on  both  sides  they  retired ;  the 
French  in  great  fury  at  their  repulse,  the  garrison  of 
Uennebon  well  content  with  themselves  and  with 
that  they  had  done. 

On  the  next  day  again  with  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun,  "  the  French  made  so  very  vigorous  an  attack  < 
on  the  barriers,  that  those  within  made  a  sally. 
Among  them  were  some  of  their  bravest,  who  con- 
tinued the  engagement  till  noon  with  great  courage, 
so  that  the  asaaillants  retired  a  little  to  the  rear, 
carrying  with  them  numbers  of  their  wounded,  and 
leaving  behind  them  a  great  many  dead.'' 


But  not  for  that  had  they  any  respite  or  relsxation ; 
for  the  lords  of  the  French  were  so  enraged  at  the 
dishonor  which  had  thus  twice  befallen  their  arms, 
that  they  ordered  them  up  a  third  time  to  the  attack, 
in  greater  numbers  than  before,  swearing  that  they 
would  win  the  walls  ere  the  sun  should  set ;  but  for 
all  their  sweariog  they  did  not  win  that  day,  nor  for 
all  their  fighting ;  for  those  of  the  town  were  earnest 
to  make  a  handsome  defense,  combating  under  the 
eyes  of  their  heroic  chatelaine;  and  so  stoutly  held 
they  out,  that  the  assailants  aent  still  to  the  host  for 
succors  till  their  last  men  were  in  the  field,  and  none 
were  left,  with  the  baggage  and  the  tents,  but  a  sort 
of  horseboys,  scullions,  and  such  rascals. 

And  stiU  from  the  hot  noontide,  till  the  evening 
breeze  began  to  blow  in  cool  from  the  sea,  the  din  of 
arms,  and  shouts,  and  war-cries,  and  the  clamor  of 
the  wounded,  rose  from  the  barricades ;  and  many 
gallant  deeds  of  arms  were  done  on  that  day  on  both 
sides,  and  many  doughty  blows  given  and  received ; 
but  still  the  Lord  Charles  and  his  men  made  noway, 
but  lost  more  than  they  gained 

And  in  the  end  the  los  and  glory  of  the  day,  for  the 
most  daring  deed,  rested  with  a  woman. 

For  the  countess  on  that  day  had  clothed  herself 
eap^'pie  in  armor,  and  mounted  on  a  war-horae ; 
though  ever  till  that  day  she  had  been  tender  and  de- 
licate among  women,  of  alender  symmetry  and  rare 
soft  beauty,  with  large  blue  eyes  and  a  complexion 
of  snow  and  golden  tresses;  and  she  galloped  up 
and  down  the  streets  encouraging  the  inhabitants  to 
defend  themselves  honorably— for  she  had  no  thoi^ht 
yet  but  to  comfort  them  and  kindle  their  spirit  by  her 
show  of  example ;  nor  as  yet  did  she  know  her  own 
courage,  or  the  strength  that  resides  in  the  heart  of  a 
true  woman. 

"  She  bad  already,"  to  quote  old  Froissart,  whose 
account  is  here  so  spirited  and  graphic  in  his  own 
words,  that  I  prefer  giving  the  narration  in  that  old 
quaint  language,  to  adding  any  thing,  or  expanding 
the  striking  relation  of  facts  too  strong  to  bear  ex- 
pansion, "she  had  already  ordered  the  ladies  and 
other  women  to  out  abort  their  kirtles,  carry  the  stones 
to  the  ramparts,  and  throw  them  on  their  enemies. 
She  had  pots  of  quicklime  brought  to  her  for  the 
same  purpose.  That  same  day  the  countess  per- 
formed a  very  gaUaat  deed :  she  asoended  a  high 
tower,  to  see  how  her  people  behaved ;  and,  having 
observed  that  all  the  lords  and  othera  of  the  army  had 
quitted  their  tents,  and  were  come  to  the  assault,  she 
immediately  descended,  moimted  her  horse,  armed 
as  she  was,  collected  three  hundred  horsemen,  sallied 
out  at  their  head  by  another  gate  that  was  not  at- 
tacked, and  galloping  up  to  the  tents  of  her  enemies, 
cut  them  down,  and  set  them  on  fire,  without  any 
loss,  for  there  were  only  servants  and  boys,  who 
fled  upon  her  approach.  As  soon  as  the  French  saw 
their  camp  on  fire,  and  heard  the  cries,  they  imme- 
diately hastened  thither,  bawling  out,  < Treason! 
Treason ! '  so  that  none  remained  at  the  aaaault.  The 
countess  seeing  this,  got  her  men  together,  and  find- 
ing that  she  could  not  reenter  Hennebon  without 
great  risk,  took  another  road,  leadiog  to  the  castle  of 
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Brest,  which  is  sitoated  near.  The  Lord  Lewis 
orSpaio,  who  was  marshal  of  the  army,  had  gooe  to 
his  tents,  which  were  on  fire ;  and,  seeing  the  conntess 
and  her  company  galloping  off  as  fast  as  they  could, 
he  immediately  pnrsued  them  with  a  large  body  of 
men-at-arms.  He  gained  so  fast  upon  them,  that  he 
came  up  with  them,  and  wounded  or  slew  all  that 
were  not  well  mounted ;  but  the  countess,  and  part  of 
her  company,  made  such  speed  that  they  arriyed  at 
the  castle  of  Brest,  where  they  were  received  with 
great  joy. 

<*  On  the  morrow,  the  lords  of  France,  who  had 
lost  their  tents  and  provisions,  took  counsel,  if  they 
should  not  make  huts  of  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
trees  near  to  the  town,  and  were  thunder-struck 
when  they  heard  that  the  conntess  herself  had  plan- 
ned and  executed  this  enterprise :  while  those  of  the 
town,  not  knowing  what  was  become  of  her,  were 
very  uneasy ;  for  they  were  full  five  dajrs  without 
gaining  any  intelligence  of  her.  The  countess,  in 
the  meanwhile,  was  so  active  that  she  assembled 
from  five  to  six  hundred  men,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  and  with  them  set  out,  about  midnight, 
from  Brest,  and  came  straight  to  Hennebon  about 
sunrise,  riding  along  one  side  of  the  enemy's  host, 
until  she  came  to  the  gates  of  the  castle,  which  were 
opened  to  her :  she  entered  with  great  triumph  and 
sounds  of  trumpets  and  other  warlike  instruments, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  French,  who  began  arm- 
ing themselves  to  make  another  assault  upon  the 
town,  while  those  within  mounted  the  walls  to  de- 
fend it.  This  attack  was  very  severe,  and  lasted 
till  past  noon.  The  French  lost  more  than  their  op- 
ponenU :  and  then  the  lords  of  France  put  a  stop  to 
it,  for  their  men  were  killed.*kmd  wounded  to  no 
purpose.  They  next  retreated,  and  held  a  council 
whether  the  Lord  Charles  should  not  go  to  besiege 
the  castle  of  Aurai,  which  King  Arthur  had  built  and 
inclosed.  It  was  determined  that  he  should  march 
thither,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the 
Earl  of  Blois,  Sir  Robert  Bertrand,  Marshal  of  France ; 
and  that  Sir  Hervd  de  L^on  was  to  remain  before 
Hennebon,  with  a  part  of  the  Genoese  under  his  com- 
mand, and  the  Lord  Lewis  of  Spaii^  the  Viscount  of 
Rohan,  with  the  rest  of  the  Genoese  and  Spaniards. 
They  sent  for  twelve  large  machines  which  they 
had  left  at  Rennes,  to  cast  stoaes  and  annoy  the 
castle  of  Hennebon;  for  they  perceived  that  they  did 
not  gain  any  ground  by  their  assaults.  The  French 
divided  their  army  into  two  parts :  one  remained 
before  Hennebon,  and  the  other  marehed  to  besiege 
the  castle  of  Aurai.  The  Lord  Charies  of  Blois  went 
to  this  last  place,  and  quartered  all  his  division  in 
the  neighborhood." 

With  the  Count  Charles  de  Blois  we  have  naught 
to  do,  save  in  so  much  as  his  doings  or  sufferings 
have  to  do  absolutely  with  the  Countess  de  Montfort ; 
I  shall  leave  him,  therefore,  to  win  or  lose  the  castle 
of  Aurai,  under  the  fortunes  of  war,  while  I  shall 
follow  the  chances  of  that  noble  chatelaine,  the 
countess,  who  remained,  as  we  shaU  see,  not  only 
beset  by  enemies  without,  but  by  traitors  within,  the 
walls  of  Hennebon. 


It  may  be  as  weli  to  state  here,  however,  that  the 
Count  Charies  of  Blois  did  not  Ube  Amrai,  wlietlKr 
it  was  built  by  King  Arthur  or  no— which,  de^iiE 
Dom  Froissart,  is  rather  more  than  doubtful  wii 
more  than  the  Lord  Lewis  d'Espagne  took  HtamplKW. 
which  he  came  perilous  nigh  to  doing,  yet  had  to  de- 
part frustrate. 

So  soon  as  the  French  host  had  divided  itself  inio 
two  paru,  after  the  taste  it  had  received  ai  the  quality 
of  the  Breton  garrison  within  the  walls  of  Heaoebaa, 
and  of  the  noble  character  of  its  heroic  rhaielainr, 
they  made  no  attempt  any  more  to  skirmish  at  the 
barrien,  or  to  assault  the  walls,  for  in  good  sooth 
they  dared  not,  but  day  and  night  they  pifed  thoee 
dreadful  engines  hurling  in  mighty  beams  of  wood, 
steel-headed,  and  ponderous  iron  bars  and  vast  bkocls 
of  stone,  shaking  the  walls  and  ramparts,  -wfaereso- 
ever  they  struck  them,  so  that  the  defeoders  knev 
not  at  what  moment  they  would  be  breached,  and  the 
city  laid  open  to  the  pitiless  foe. 

And  now  the  hearts  of  all,  save  of  thatdriicaleaad 
youthful  lady,  failed  them ;  and  if  she  had  set  them, 
before,  a  fair  example  of  chivalric  dariq^,  she  set 
them  now  a  fairer  of  constancy,  more  heroical  thai 
any  action ;  of  feminine  endurance,  and  fortisiide  and 
faith,  grander  than  any  daring. 

The  false  bishop,  Guy  de  L^on,  contrived  to  leatc 
the  town,  on  some  false  pretext,  and  hold  a  parley 
with  his  traitor  kinsman,  Hervd  de  LeoQ— but  for 
whose  villainy  that  bright  young  dame  never  had 
cased  her  gentle  form  in  steel,  nor  wielded  the 
mortal  sword  in  warfare.  Where  traitors  are  ca 
both  sides,  treason  is  wont  to  win ;  and  so  it  wefi 
nigh  proved  in  this  instance ;  for  the  bishop  returned 
with  offers  of  free  pardon  to  the  garrison  and  pass- 
ports to  go  whither  they  would,  with  their  eSiec» 
unhurt,  so  they  would  yield  the  town  to  Sir  Herve. 

And,  though  the  countess  perceived  what  was  oe 
the  wind,  and  besought  the  lords  of  Brittany  with 
tears  and  sighs,  that  made  her  but  more  lovely,  "  for 
the  love  of  herself,  and  of  her  son ;  friendless  bat  for 
them ;  for  the  love  of  God  himself,  to  have  pity  on 
her,  and  faith  in  heaven,  that  they  should  receive 
succor  withm  three  days,"  it  seemed  that  she  oooM 
not  prevail. 

Nor  was  there  not  cause  for  appreheasion;  since 
it  was  clear  to  all  that  the  ramparts  could  not  stand 
one  more  day's  breaching ;  and,  those  once  battend 
down,  Hennebon  and  all  within  it  were  at  the  mtnj 
of  the  mereiless. 

The  bishop  was  eloquent,  and  fear  and  hope  more 
eloquent  yet ;  and  ere,  long  after  midnight,  the  oonscil 
closed,  alt  minds  but  those  of  three,  Sir  Tres  de 
Tresiquidi,  Sir  Waleran  de  Landreman,  and  the 
governor  of  Guincamp,  were  won  over  to  yield  op 
the  city  to  Sir  Herve ;  and  even  those  three  doubted. 
None  so  hopeful  but  to  trust  that  to-morrow's  eon- 
ference  would  be  final ;  none  so  strong  in  courage  as 
to  dare  support  one  other  day's  assault. 

All  passed  the  night  in  doubt  and  lear ;  the  countess 
alone  in  brave  hope,  and  earnest  prayer. 

The  day  dawned,  and— as  men  crowded  to  the 
ramparts,  gaxing  toward  the  camp  and  the  plain 
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-v^here  Sir  Herve  might  be  seen  approaching  with  his 
Genoese,  dosing  up  to  the  town  to  receive  posses- 
sion— the  countessarosefrom  her  knees,  and  she  alone, 
of  all  in  Hennebon,  turned  her  eyes  toward  the  sea ; 
for  she  alone,  of  all  in  Hennebon,  had  faith  in  her  God. 

The  sea !  the  sea !  it  was  white  with  sails,  from 
the  mouth  almost  of  the  haven,  to  the  dark  line  of  the 
iioriaon,  flashing  to  the  new-risen  sun  with  lance- 
*  heads  and  clear  armor,  fluttering  with  pennoncolles 
and  banners,  biasing  with  embroidered  surcoats  and 
emblazoned  shields. 

And  the  lady  flung  her  casement  wide,  and  gazed 
out  on  her  people,  in  the  market-place,  along  the 
ramparts,  in  the  tumultuous  streets,  with  disheveled 
hair,  and  disordered  raiment,  and  clasped  hands  and 
flushed  cheeks,  and  eyes  streanaing  with  tears  of  joy 
— <' God  and  St.  George!"  she  cried,  in  tones  that 
rang  to  every  heart  like  the  notes  of  a  silver  trumpet 
— "  God  and  St.  George  I  an  English  fleet !  an  Eng- 
lish fleet !    It  is  the  aid  of  God ! ' ' 

And,  as  the  people  crowded  to  the  seaward  bas- 
tions, and  sew  the  great  ships  rushing  in  before  a 
leading  wind,  with  their  sails  all  emblazoned  with 
Edward's  triple  leopards ;  and  the  banners  and  shields 
of  the  English  Manny,  and  of  their  own  Amauri  de 
Clisson,  displayed  from  the  yard-orms,  and  the  im- 
mortal red  cross  blazing,  above  all,  on  its  argent 
fleid,  they,  too,  took  up  the  cry. 

*' God  and  St.  George!  God  and  St.  George!  It 
M  the  aid  of  England !  it  is  the  aid  of  God !'' 

'*  Thereafter,"  adds  my  author,  whom  I  quote 
once  more,  for  the  last  time,  "  when  the  Governor 
of  Guincamp,  Sir  Yves  de  Tresiquidi,  Sir  Waleran  de 
Landreman,  and  the  other  knights,  perceived  this 
succor  coming  to  them,  they  told  the  bishop  that  he 
might  break  up  his  conference,  for  they  were  not  now 
inclined  to  follow  his  advice.  The  bishop,  Sir  Guy  de 
Leon,  replied,  *My  lords,  then  our  company  shall 
separate ;  for  I  will  go  to  him  who  seems  to  me  to 
have  the  clearest  right.'  Upon  which  he  sent  his 
defiance  to  the  lady,  and  to  all  her  party,  and  left  the 
town  to  inform  Sir  Herve  de  Leon  how  matters  stood. 
Sir  Herve  was  much  vexed  at  it,  and  immediately 
ordered  the  largest  machine  that  was  with  the  army 
to  be  placed  as  near  the  castle  as  possible,  strictly 
commanding  that  it  should  never  cease  working  day 
nor  night.  He  then  presented  his  uncle  to  the  Lord 
Lewis  of  Spain,  and  to  the  Lord  Charles  of  Blois, 
who  both  received  him  most  courteously.  The 
countess,  in  the  meantime,  prepared,  and  hung  with 
tapestry,  halls  and  chambers,  to  lodge  handsomely 
the  lords  and  barons  of  England  whom  she  saw 
coming,  and  sent  out  a  noble  company  to  meet  them. 
When  they  were  landed,  she  went  herself  to  give 
them  welcome,  respectfully  thanking  each  knight  and 
squire,  and  led  them  into  the  town  and  castle,  that 
they  might  have  convenient  lodging :  on  the  morrow 
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she  gave  them  a  magnificent  entertainment.  All  that 
night,  and  the  following  day,  the  large  machine 
never  ceased  from  casting  stones  into  the  town. 

**  AAer  the  entertainment,  Sir  Walter  Manny,  who 
was  captain  of  the  English,  inquired  of  the  countess 
the  state  of  the  town,  and  of  the  enemy  *s  army.  Upon 
looking  out  of  the  window,  he  said,  he  had  a  great  in- 
clination to  destroy  the  large  machine  which  was 
placed  so  near,  and  much  annoyed  them,  if  any  would 
second  him.  Sir  Yves  de  Tresiquidi  replied,  that  he 
would  not  fail  him  in  this  his  first  expedition ;  as  did 
also  the  Lord  of  Landreman.  They  went  to  arm  them- 
selves, and  sallied  quietly  out  of  one  of  the  gates, 
taking  with  them  three  hundred  archers ;  who  shot  so 
well,  that  those  who  guarded  the  machine  fled ;  and  the 
men-at-arms  who  followed  the  archers,  falling  upon 
them,  slew  the  greater  part,  and  broke  down  and  cut  in 
pieces  this  large  machine.  Tbey  then  dashed  in 
among  the  tents  and  huts,  set  fire  to  them,  and  killed 
and  wounded  many  of  their  enemies  before  the  army 
was  in  motion.  After  this,  they  made  a  handsome 
retreat.  When  the  enemy  were  mounted  and  armed, 
tbey  galloped  after  them  like  madmen.  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  seeing  this,  exclaimed,  <May  I  never  be 
embraced  by  my  mistress  and  dear  friend,  if  I  enter 
castle  or  fortress  before  I  have  unhorsed  one  of  these 
gallopers.'  He  then  turned  round,  and  pointed  his 
spear  toward  the  enemy,  as  did  the  two  brothers  of 
Lande-Halle,  le  Haze  de  Brabant,  Sir  Yves  de  Tre- 
siquidi, Sir  Waleran  de  Liandreman,  and  many  others, 
and  spitted  the  first  coursers.  Many  legs  were  made 
to  kick  the  air.  Some  of  their  own  party  were  also 
unhorsed.  The  conflict  became  very  serious,  for 
reinforcements  were  perpetually  coming  from  the 
camp ;  and  the  English  were  obliged  to  retreat  toward 
the  castle,  which  they  did  in  good  order  until  they 
came  to  the  castle  ditch :  there  the  knights  made  a 
stand,  until  all  their  men  were  safely  returned.  Many 
brilliant  actions,  captures,  and  rescues  might  have 
been  seen.  Those  of  the  town  who  had  not  been 
of  the  party  to  destroy  the  large  machine  now  issued 
forth,  and,  ranging  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the 
ditch,  made  such  good  use  of  their  bows,  that  they 
forced  the  enemy  to  withdraw,  killing  many  men 
and  horses.  The  chiefs  of  the  army,  perceiving  they 
had  the  worst  of  it,  and  that  they  were  losing  men  to 
no  purpose,  sounded  a  retreat,  and  made  their  men  re- 
tire to  the  camp.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the 
townsmen  reentered,  and  went  each  to  his  quarters. 
The  Countess  of  Montfort  came  down  from  the  castle 
to  meet  them,  and  with  a  most  cheerful  countenance, 
kissed  Sir  Walter  Manny,  and  all  his  companions, 
one  after  the  other,  like  a  noble  and  valiant  dame." 

Such  was  the  heroism  of  that  true  lady.  And  so 
was  her  heroism  and  her  faith  rewarded.  Hennebon 
was  relieved ;  and  the  Count  Charles  de  Blois  soon 
died,  but  died  not  Duke  of  Britanny. 
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Flowers  have  been  called  the  stars  of  the  earth ; 
and  certainly^,  when  we  examine  those  beautiful 
creations,  and  discover  them,  analyzing  the  sun- 
beam, and  sending  back  to  the  eye  the  full  luxury  of 
colored  light,  we  must  confess  that  there  is  more 
real  appropriateness  in  the  term  than  even  the  poet 
who  conceived  the  delicate  thought  imagined.  La- 
voisier beautifully  said—"  The  fable  of  Prometheus  is 
but  the  outshadowing  of  a  philosophic  truth— where 
there  is  light  there  is  organization  and  life;  where 
light  cannot  penetrate,  Death  for  ever  holds  his  silent 
court."  The  flowers,  and,  indeed,  those  far  inferior 
forms  of  organic  vegetable  life  which  never  flower,  are 
direct  dependencies  on  the  solar  rays.  Through  every 
stttge  of  existence  they  are  excited  by  those  subtle 
agencies  which  are  gathered  together  in  the  sun- 
beam ;  and  to  these  influences  we  may  trace  all  that 
beauty  of  development  which  prevails  throughout 
the  vegetable  world.  How  few  there  are,  of  even 
those  refined  minds  to  whom  flowers  are  more  than 
a  symmetric  arrangement  of  petals  harmoniously 
colored,  who  think  of  the  secret  agencies  forever 
exciting  the  life  which  is  within  their  cells,  to  pro- 
duce the  organized  structure — ^who  reflect  on  the 
deep,  yet  divine  philosophy,  which  may  be  read  in 
every  leaf :— those  tongues  in  trees,  which  tell  us  of 
Eternal  goodness  and  order. 

The  hurry  of  the  present  age  is  not  well  suited  to 
the  contemplative  mind ;  yet,  with  all,  there  must  be 
hours  in  which  to  fall  back  into  the  repose  of  quiet 
thought  becomes  a  luxury.  The  nervous  system  is 
strung  to  endure  only  a  given  amount  of  excitement ; 
if  its  vibrations  are  quickened  beyond  this  measure, 
the  delicate  harp-strings  are  broken,  or  they  undulate 
in  throbs.  To  every  one  the  contemplation  of  na- 
tural phenomena  will  be  found  to  induce  that  repose 
which  gives  vigor  to  the  mind— as  sleep  restores  the 
energies  of  a  toil-exhausted  body.  And  to  show  the 
advantages  of  such  a  study,  and  the  interesting  lessons 
which  are  to  be  learned  in  the  fields  of  nature,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  essay. 

The  flower  is  regarded  as  the  full  development  of 
vegetable  growth ;  and  the  consideration  of  its  mys- 
teries naturally  involves  a  careful  examination  of  the 
life  of  a  plant,  from  the  seed  placed  in  the  soil  to  its 
full  maturity,  whether  it  be  as  herb  or  tree. 

For  the  perfect  understanding  of  the  physical  con- 
ditions under  which  vegetable  life  is  carried  on,  it  is 
necessary  to  appreciate,  in  its  fullness,  the  value  of 
the  term  growth.  It  has  been  said  that  stones  grow 
—that  the  formation  of  crystals  was  an  analogous 
process  to  the  formation  of  a  leaf;  and  this  im- 
pression has  appeared  to  be  somewhat  confirmed  by 
witnessing  the  variety  of  arborescent  forms  into 
which  solidifying  waters  pass,  when  the  external 
cold  spreads  it  as  ice  over  our  window-panes.    This 


is,  however,  a  great  error;  stones  do  not  ^toip— 
there  is  no  analogy  even  between  the  formatkifi  of  a 
crystal  and  the  growth  of  a  leaf.  All  inorgnk 
masses  increase  in  size  only  by  the  accretion  of  pa^ 
tides— layer  upon  layer,  without  any  efaemica! 
change  taking  place  as  an  essentiality.  The  ran 
may  shine  for  ages  upon  a  stone  without  qoidDeDinf 
it  into  life,  changing  its  constitution,  or  adding  to  it< 
mass.  Organic  matter  consi^  of  amuigetiK&to  of 
cells  or  sacs,  and  the  increase  in  size  is  due  io  the 
absorption  of  gaseous  matter,  through  the  fioe  tissw 
of  which  they  are  composed .  The  gas — a  eompoond 
of  carbon  and  oxygen— is  decomposed  by  the  excite- 
ment induced  by  light;  and  the  solid  matter  thus  ob- 
tained is  employed  in  building  a  new  cell— or  pro- 
ducing actual  growth,  a  true  function  of  life,  in  all 
the  processes  of  which  matter  is  constantly  under- 
going chemical  change. 

The  simplest  developments  of  vegetaUe  life  are 
the  formation  of  confervae  upon  water,  and  of  lichee? 
upon  the  surface  of  the  rock.  In  chemical  constitu- 
tion, these  present  no  very  remarkable  difierenoe! 
from  the  cultivated  flower  which  adorns  onr  gardee, 
or  the  tree  which  has  risen  in  its  pride  amidst  the 
changing  seasons  of  many  centuries.  Each  alike 
have  derived  their  solid  constituents  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  chemical  changes  in  all  axe  eqnaDy 
dependent  upon  the  powers  which  have  their  m)^ 
terious  origin  in  the  great  centre  of  cor  planetary 
system. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  processes  which  take 
place  in  the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  life,  the  pur- 
poses of  this  essay  will  be  fully  answered  by  taking 
an  example  from  amongst  the  higher  class  of  plant?, 
and  examining  its  conditions,  from  the  g^nninatioa  of 
the  seed  to  the  full  development  of  the  flower— rich 
in  form,  color,  and  odor. 

In  the  seed-cell  we  find,  by  minute  examination, 
the  embryo  of  the  future  plant  carefully  preserved  in 
its  envelop  of  starch  and  gluten.  The  investigations 
which  have  been  carried  on  upon  the  vitality  ci 
seeds  appear  to  prove  that,  under  favorable  cro- 
ditions,  this  life-germ  may  be  maintained  for  ceotn- 
ries.  Grains  of  wheat,  which  had  been  found  in  the 
hands  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  germinated  and  grew ; 
these  grains  were  produced,  in  all  probability,  more 
than  three  thousand  years  since;  they  had  been 
placed,  at  her  burial,  in  the  hands  of  a  priestess  of 
Isis,  and  in  the  deep  repose  of  the  Sgyptian  cataccmb 
were  preserved  to  tell  us,  in  the  eighteenth  ccntnry, 
the  story  of  that  wheat  which  Joseph  sold  to  his 
brethren. 

The  process  of  germination  is  essentially  a  chemi- 
cal one.  The  seed  is  placed  in  the  soil,  excluded 
from  the  light,  supplied  with  a  due  quantity  of  mois* 
ture,  and  maintained  at  a  certain  temperature,  which 
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must  be  above  that  at  which  water  freexes ;  air  muat 
hare  free  access  to  the  seed,  which  if  placed  so  deep 
in  the  soil  as  to  prevent  the  permeation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere never  germinates.  Under  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  life-quickening  processes  begin;  the 
starch,  which  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
is  converted  into  sugar  by  the  absorption  of  another 
equivalent  of  oxygen  from  the  air ;  and  we  have  an 
evident  proof  of  this  change  in  the  sweetness  which 
most  seeds  acquire  in  the  process,  the  most  familiar 
example  of  which  we  have  in  the  conversion  of  bar- 
ley into  malt.  The  sugar  thus  formed  furnishes  the 
food  to  the  now  living  creation,  which,  in  a  short 
period,  shoots  its  first  leaves  above  the  soil;  and 
these,  which  rising  from  their  dark  chamber  are 
white,  quickly  become  green  under  the  operations  of 
light. 

In  the  procAs  of  germination  a  species  of  slow 
combustion  takes  place,  and— as  in  the  chemical 
processes  of  animal  life  and  in  those  of  active  igni- 
tion—carbonic acid  gas,  composed  of  oxygen  and 
charcoal,  or  carbon,  is  evolved.  Thus,  by  a  mystery 
w^hich  our  science  does  not  enable  us  to  reach,  the 
spark  of  life  is  kindled— life  commences  its  work — 
the  plant  grows.  The  first  conditions  of  vegetable 
growth  are,  therefore,  singularly  similar  to  those 
which  are  found  to  prevail  in  the  animal  economy. 
The  leaf-bud  is  no  sooner  above  the  soil  than  a  new 
set  of  conditions  begin ;  the  plant  takes  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  having,  in  virtue  of  its 
vitality,  by  the  agency  of  luminous  power,  decom- 
posed this  gas,  it  retains  the  carbon,  and  pours  forth 
the  oxygen  to  the  air.  This  process  is  stated  to  be  a 
function  of  vitality ;  but  as  this  has  been  variously 
described  by  difiierent  authors,  it  is  important  to 
state  with  some  minuteness  what  does  really  take 
place. 

The  plant  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmo- 
sphere through  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  whole  of  the  bark ;  it  at  the  same  time  derives 
an  additional  portion  from  the  moisture  which  is 
taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  conveyed  "  to  the  topmost 
t^wig**  by  the  force  of  capillary  attraction,  and  an- 
other power,  called  endoamoeisy  which  is  exerted  in 
a  most  striking  manner  by  living  organic  tissues. 
This  mysterious  force  is  shown  in  a  pleasing  way  by 
covering  some  spirits  of  wine  and  water  in  a  wine- 
glass with  a  piece  of  bladder ;  the  water  will  escape, 
leaving  the  strong  spirit  behind. 

Independently  of  the  action  of  light  the  plant  may 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  machine ;  the  fluids  and  gases 
which  it  absorbs,  pass  ofl"  in  a  condition  but  very 
little  changed— just  as  water  would  strain  through  a 
sponge  or  a  porous  stone.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  the  blanching  or  etiolation  of  the  plant,  which  we 
produce  by  our  artificial  treatment  of  celery  and  sea- 
kale — the  formation  of  the  carbonaceous  compound 
called  ehlorophyle.  which  is  the  green  coloring-mat- 
ter of  the  leaves,  being  entirely  checked  in  darkness. 
If  such  a  plant  is  brought  into  the  light,  its  dormant 
powers  are  awakened,  and,  instead  of  being  little 
other  than  a  sponge  through  which  fluids  circulate, 
it  exerts  most  remarkable  chemical  powers ;  the  car- 


bonic acid  of  the  air  and  water  is  decomposed;  its 
charcoal  is  retained  to  add  to  the  wood  of  the  plant, 
and  the  oxygen  is  set  free  again  to  the  atmosphere. 
In  this  process  is  exhibited  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
illustrations  of  the  harmony  which  prevails  through 
all  the  great  phenomena  of  nature  with  which  we 
are  acquainted— the  mutual  dependence  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms. 

in.  the  animal  economy  there  is  a  constant  produc- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  beautiful  vegetable 
kingdom,  spread  over  the  earth  in  such  infinite  va- 
riety, requires  this  carbonic  acid  for  its  support. 
Constantly  removing  from  the  air  the  pernicious 
agent  produced  by  the  animal  world,  and  giving  back 
that  oxygen  which  is  required  as  the  life-quickening 
element  by  the  animal  races,  the  balance  of  affinities 
is  constantly  maintained  by  the  phenomena  of  vege- 
table growth.  This  interesting  inquiry  will  form 
the  subject  of  another  essay. 

The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  luminous  agency ;  from  the  impact  of 
the  earliest  morning  ray  to  the  period  when  the  sun 
reaches  the  zenith,  the  excitation  of  that  vegetable 
vitality  by  which  the  chemical  change  is  eflected 
regularly  increases.  As  the  solar  orb  sinks  toward 
the  horizon  the  chemical  activity  diminishes — ^ihe 
sun  sets — the  action  is  re<luced  to  its  minimum — ^the 
plant,  in  the  repose  of  darkness,  passes  to  that  state 
of  rest  which  is  as  necessary  to  the  vegetating  races 
as  sleep  is  to  the  wearied  animal. 

These  are  two  well-nuu-ked  stages  in  the  life  of  a 
plant,  germination  and  vegetation  are  exerted  under 
diflerent  conditions ;  the  lime  of  flowering  arrives, 
and  another  change  occurs,  the  processes  of  forming 
the  alkaline  and  acid  juices,  of  producing  the  oil, 
wax,  and  resin,  and  of  secreting  those  nitrogenous 
compounds  which  are  found  in  the  seed,  are  in  full 
activity.  Carbonic  acid  is  now  evolved  and  oxygen 
'is  retained;  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  also  forced, 
as  itwere,  into  combination  with  the  oxygen  and 
carbon,  and  altogether  new  and  more  complicated 
operations  are  in  activity. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  which 
the  researches  of  our  philosophers  have  developed. 
This  curious  order— this  regular  progressions-show- 
ing itself  at  well-marked  epochs,  is  now  known  to  be 
dependent  upon  solar  influences ;  the 

"  Bright  efflaencs  of  bright  essence  increate" 

works  its  mysterious  wonders  on  every  organic 
form.  Much  is  still  involved  in  mystery ;  but  to  the 
call  of  science  some  strange  truths  have  been  made 
manifest  to  man,  and  of  some  of  these  the  phenomena 
must  now  be  explained. 

Germination  is  a  chemical  change  which  takes 
place  most  readily  in  darkness ;  vegetable  grovfth  is 
clue  to  the  secretion  of  carbon  under  the  agency  of 
light;  and  the  processes  of  ^riation  are  shown  to 
involve  some  new  and  compound  operations :  these 
three  states  must  be  distinctly  appreciated. 

The  sunbeam  comes  to  us  as  a  flood  of  pellucid 
light,  usually  colorless;  if  we  disturb  this  white 
beam,  as  by  compelling  it  to  pass  through  a  triangu- 
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lar  piece  of  glass,  we  break  it  up  into  colored  bands, 
which  we  call  the  spectrum,  in  which  we  have  such 
an  order  of  chromatic  rays  as  are  seen  in  the  rainbow 
of  a  summer  shower.  These  colored  rajrs  are  now 
known  to  be  the  sources  of  all  the  tints  by  which 
nature  adorns  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  art  imitate?, 
in  its  desire  to  create  the  beautiful.  These  colored 
bands  have  not  the  same  illuminating  power,  nor  do 
they  possess  the  same  heat-giving  property.  The 
yellow  rays  give  the  most  light  ;  the  red  rays  have 
the  function  of  hbat  in  the  highest  degree.  Beyond 
these  properties  the  sunbeam  possesses  another, 
which  is  the  power  of  producing  chemical  change 
— of  effecting  those  magical  results  which  we  wit- 
ness in  the  photographic  processes,  by  which  the 
beams  illuminating  any  object  are  made  to  delineate 
it  upon  the  prepared  tablet  of  the  artist. 

It  has  been  suspected  that  these  three  phenomena 
are  not  due  to  the  same  agency,  but  that,  associated 
in  the  sunbeam,  we  have  light,  producing  all  the 
blessings  of  vision,  and  throwing  the  veil  of  color 
over  all  things — ^heat,  maintaining  that  temperature 
over  our  globe  which  is  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  living  organisms — and  a  third  principle,  ACTmiSM, 
by  which  the  chemical  changes  alluded  to  are  ef- 
fected. We.poesess  the  power,  by  the  use  of  colored 
media,  of  separating  these  principles  from  each  other, 
and  of  analyzing  their  effects.  A  yellow  glass  allows 
light  to  pass  through  it  most  freely,  but  it  obstructs 
actinism  almost  entirely ;  a  deep-blue  glass,  on  the 
contrary,  prevents  the  permeation  of  light,  but  it 
offers  no  interruption  to  the  actinic,  or  chemical 
rays ;  a  red  glass,  again,  cuts  off  most  of  the  rays, 
except  those  which  have  peculiarly  a  calorific,  or 
heat-giving  power. 

With  this  knowledge  we  proceed  in  our  experi- 
ments, and  learn  some  of  the  mysteries  of  nature's 
chemistry.  If,  above  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  is 
placed,  we  fix  a  deep,  pure  yellow  glass,  the  chemi- 
cal change  which  marks  germination  is  prevented; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  we  employ  a  blue  one,  it  is  greatly 
accelerated ;  seeds,  indeed,  placed  beneath  the  soil, 
covered  with  a  cobalt  blue  finger-glass,  will  germi- 
nate many  days  sooner  than  such  as  maybe  exposed 
to  the  ordinary  influences  of  sunshine ;— this  proves 
the  necessity  of  the  principle  actinism  to  this  first 
stage  of  vegetable  life.  Plants,  however,  made  to 
grow  under  the  influences  of  such  blue  media  pre- 
sent much  the  same  conditions  as  those  which  are 
reared  in  the  dark;  they  are  succulent  instead  of 
woody,  and  have  yellow  leaves  tod  white  stalks— 
indeed,  the  formation  of  leaves  is  prevented,  and  all 
the  vital  energy  of  the  plant  is  exerted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  stalk.  The  chemical  principle  of  the  sun's 
rays,  alone,  is  not  therefore  sufficient;  remove  the 
plant  to  the  influence  of  light,  as  separated  from 
actinism,  by  the  action  of  yellow  media,  and  wood  is 
formed  abundantly— the  plant  grows  most  healthfully, 
and  the  leaves  assume  that  dark  green  which  belongs 


to  tropical  climes  or  to  our  most  brilliant  summerft. 
Light  is  thus  proved  to  be  the  exciting  agent  in 
effecting  those  chemical  decompositions  which  have 
already  been  described ;  but  under  the  influence  of 
isolated  light  it  is  found  that  plants  will  not  flovn-. 
When,  however,  the  subject  of  our  experiment  is 
brought  under  the  influence  of  a  red  glass,  particularly 
of  that  variety  in  which  a  beautifully  pure  red  if 
produced  by  oxide  of  gold,  the  whole  process  of 
floriation  and  the  perfection  of  the  seed  is  accom- 
plished. 

Careful  and  long- continued  observations  have 
proved  that  in  the  spring,  when  the  process  of  ger- 
mination is  most  active,  the  chemical  rays  are  the 
most  abundant  in  the  sunbeam.  As  the  summer  ad- 
vances, light,  relatively  to  the  other  forces,  is  largely 
increased :  at  this  season  the  trees  otf  the  forest,  the 
herb  of  the  valley,  and  the  cuUivatJd  plants  whicb 
adorn  our  dwellings,  are  all  alike  adding  to  their 
wood.  Autumn  comes  on,  and  then  heat,  so  neces- 
sary for  ripening  grain,  is  found  to  exist  in  consider- 
able excess.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  the  autumna! 
heat  has  properties  peculiarly  its  own — so  decidedly 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  heat,  that  Sir  John 
Herschel  and  Mrs.  Somerville  have  adopted  a  term 
to  distinguish  it.  The  peculiar  browning  or  scorch- 
ing rays  of  autumn  are  called  the  parathermic  ray»: 
they  possess  a  remarkable  chemical  action  added  to 
their  calorific  one ;  and  to  this  is  due  those  com- 
plicated phenomena  already  briefly  described. 

In  these  experiments,  carefully  tried,  we  are 
enabled  to  imitate  the  conditions  of  nature,  and  supply, 
at  any  time,  those  states  of  solar  radiatioa  which 
belong  to  the  varying  seasons  of  the  year. 

Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  mysteries  of  a  flower; 
<<  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin;  and  yet  I  say  unto 
you,  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these." 

Under  the  influence  of  the  sunbeam,  vegetable  life 
is  awakened,  continued,  and  completed ;  a  wondrous 
alchemy  is  effected ;  the  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  solar  radiations  determines  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  vegetable  vitality;  and  in  its  progress  those 
transmutations  occur,  which  at  once  give  beauty  to 
the  exterior  world,  and  provide  for  the  animal  races 
the  food  by  which  their  existence  is  maintained. 
The  contemplation  of  influences  such  as  these  reaiizat 
in  the  human  soul  that  sweet  feeling  which,  with 
Keats,  finds  that 

A  thing  of  beaaty  ia  a  joy  forever ; 

Its  loveliness  increasing,  it  will  never 

Pass  into  notbingneaa,  bat  atUl  will  keep 

A  bower  qniet  for  us,  and  a  aleep 

Full  of  aweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  qniet  breathiqg. 

Sach  the  snn  and  moon. 
Trees  old  and  yonng,  sprontiog  a  ahady  boon 
For  aimple  sheep  ,*  and  soeh  are  daflbdila, 
With  the  green  world  they  live  in. 


TOO    MUCH    BLUE. 


FROM  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 


Kajllx  on  a  fine  summer  moroing,  aa  old  man  was 
walking  on  the  road  between  Brussels  and  Namur. 
He  expected  a  friend  to  arrive  by  the  diligence,  and 
he  set  out  some  time  before  it  was  due,  to  meet  it  on 
the  road.  Having  a  good  deal  of  time  to  spare,  he 
amused  himself  by  watching  any  object  of  interest 
that  caught  his  eye ;  and  at  length  stopped  to  inspect 
the  operations  of  a  painter,  who,  mounted  on  a  ladder 
placed  against  the  front  of  a  wayside  inn,  was  busily 
employed  an  depicting  a  sign  suitable  to  its  name, 
"The  Rising  Sun." 

*'  Here,"  said  the  old  man  to  himself,  *<  is  an 
honest  dauber,  who  knows  as  much  of  perspective 
as  a  cart-horse ;  and  who,  1  '11  warrant,  fancies  him- 
self a  Rubens.  How  he  brushes  in  that  ultramarine 
sky!" 

The  critic  then  commenced  walking  backward  and 
forward  before  the  inn,  thinking  that  he  might  as 
well  loiter  there  for  the  diligence  as  walk  on  far- 
ther. The  painter,  meantime,  continued  to  lay  on 
fresh  coats  of  the  brightest  blue,  which  appeared  to 
aggravate  the  old  gentleman  very  much.  At  length, 
when  the  sign-painter  took  another  brush  full  of  blue 
paint  to  plaster  on,  the  spectator  could  endure  it  no 
longer,  and  exclaimed  severely — 
<< Too  much  blue!" 

The  honest  painter  looked  down  from  his  perch, 
and  said,  in  that  tone  of  forced  calmness  which  an 
angry  man  sometimes  assumes : 

'*  Monsieur  does  not  perceive  that.  I  am  painting  a 
sky?*' 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  see  very  well,  you  are  trying  to  paint 
a  sky,  but  I  tell  you  again  there  is  too  much  blue." 
'*  Did  you  ever  see  skies  painted  without  blue, 
Master  amateur?" 

**  I  am  not  an  amateur.  I  merely  tell  you,  in  pass- 
ing— ^I  make  the  casual  reouirk — ^that  that  there  is 
too  much  blue ;  but  do  as  you  like.  Put  more  blue, 
if  you  don't  think  you  have  troweled  on  enough 
already." 

*<  But  I  tell  you,  that  I  want  to  represent  a  clear, 
blue  sky  at  sunrise." 

**  And  I  tell  you  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
make  a  sky  at  sunrise  blue." 

"  By  St.  Gadula,  this  is  too  much !"  exclaimed 
(he  painter,  coming  down  from  his  ladder,  at  no 
pains  this  time  to  conceal  his  anger ;  <*  I  should  like 
to  see  how  you  would  paint  skies  without  blue." 

**I  don't  pretend  to  much  skill  in  sky-painting; 
bat,  if  I  were  to  make  a  trial,  I  would  n't  put  in  too 
much  blue." 

"  And  what  would  it  look  like  if  you  did  n't?" 
"  Like  nature,  I  hope,  and  not  like  yours,  which 
mi^ht  be  taken  for  a  bed  of  gentianella,  or  a  sample 
of  English  cloth,  or  any  thing  you  please — except  a 


sky ;  I  beg  to  assure  you,  for  the  tenth  time,  there  is 
too  much  blue!" 

"I  tell  you  what,  old  gentleman,"  cried  the  in- 
sulted artist,  crossing  his  maul-stick  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  looking  very  fierce,  "  I  dare  say  you  are  a 
very  worthy  fellow  when  you  are  at  home ;  but  you 
should  not  be  let  out— alone." 

"Why  not?" 

"Why  not?  Because  you  must  be  crazy  to  play 
the  critic  afler  this  fashion ;  too  much  blue  indeed ! 
What,  I,  the  pupil  of  Ruysdael,  the  third  cousin  of 
Grerard  Donw's  great-grandson,  not  know  how  to 
color  a  sky  ?  Enow  that  my  reputation  has  been  long 
established.  I  have  a  Red  Horse  at  Malines,  a  Green 
Bear  at  Namur,  and  a  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  before  which  every  passenger  stops  fixed  in 
admiration !" 

*^  Nonsense !"  exclaimed  the  critic,  as  he  snatched 
the  palette  from  the  painter's  hand.  *<  You  deserve  to 
have  your  own  portrait  painted  toserve  for  the  sign  of 
the  Flemish  Ass!"  In  his  indignation  he  mounted 
the  ladder  with  the  activity  of  a  boy,  and  began  with 
the  palm  of  his  band  to  efface  tbe  ehef  d^auvrs  of 
Gerard  Douw's  great-grandson's  third  cousin. 

''Stop!  You  old  charlatan!"  shouted  the  latter, 
"  you  are  ruining  my  sign !  Why,  it 's  worth  thirty- 
five  francs.  And  then  my  reputation— lost !  gone  for 
ever!" 

He  shook  the  ladder  violently  to  make  his  perse- 
cutor descend.  But  the  latter,  undisturbed  either  by 
that  or  by  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  villagers,  at- 
tracted by  the  dispute,  continued  mercilessly  to  blot 
out  the  glowing  landscape.  Then,  using  merely  the 
point  of  his  finger  and  the  handle  of  a  brush,  he 
sketched,  in  masterly  outline,  three  Flemish  boors, 
with  beer-glasses  in  their  hands,  drinking  to  the  rising 
sun ;  which  appeared  above  the  horizon,  dispersing 
the  gloom  of  a  grayish  morning  sky.  One  of  the 
faces  presented  a  strong  and  laughable  caricature  of 
the  supplanted  sign-painter.  The  spectators  at  first 
were  greatly  disposed  to  take  part  with  their  coun- 
tryman against  the  intrusive  stranger.  What  right 
had  he  to  interfere?  There  was  no  end  to  the  im- 
pudence of  these  foreigners. 

As,  however,  they  watched  and  grumbled,  the 
grumbling  gradually  ceased,  and  was  turned  into  a 
murmur  of  approbation  when  the  design  became  ap- 
parent The  owner  of  the  inn  was  the  first  to  cry 
"Bravo!"  and  even  Gerard  Douw's  cousin  nine 
times  removed,  felt  his  fury  calming  down  into  ad- 
miration. 

"Oh!"  he  exclaimed,  "you  belong  to  the  craft, 
honest  man,  and  there 's  no  use  in  denying  it.  Yes, 
yes,"  he  continued,  laughing,  as  he  turned  toward 
his  neighbors,  "  this  is  a  French  sign-painter,  who 
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wishes  to  have  a  jest  with  me.  Well,  I  must  frankly 
lay  he  knows  what  he  is  about." 

The  old  man  was  about  to  descend  from  the  lad- 
der, when  a  gentleman,  riding  a  beautiful  English 
horse,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd. 

**  That  painting  is  mine !"  he  exclaimed  in  French, 
but  with  a  foreign  accent.  "  I  will  give  a  hundred 
guineas  for  it!" 

"Another  madman!"  exclaimed  the  native  genius. 
**  Hang  me,  but  all  thcM  foreigners  are  mad !" 

"What  do  you  mean,  monsieur?"  said  the  inn- 
keeper, unconunonly  interested. 

"  What  I  say— I  will  give  one  hundred  guineas  for 
that  painting,"  answered  the  young  Englishman, 
getting  off  his  horse. 

"  That  picture  is  not  to  be  sold,"  said  the  sign- 
painter,  with  an  air  of  as  much  pride  as  if  it  had 
been  his  own  work. 

"  No,"  quoth  mine  host,  "  for  it  is  already  sold,  and 
even  partly  paid  for  in  advance.  However,  if  mon- 
sieur wishes  to  come  to  an  arrangement  about  it,  it 
is  with  me  that  he  must  treat." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  rejoined  the  Flemish 
painter  of  signs,  "  it  belongs  to  me.  My  fellow-ar- 
tist here  gave  me  a  little  help  out  of  friendship;  but 
the  picture  is  my  lawful  property,  and  I  am  at  liberty 
to  sell  it  to  any  one  I  please." 

"  What  roguery ! "  exclaimed  the  innkeeper,  "  My 
Rising  Sun  is  my  property ;  fastened  on  the  wall  of 
my  house.  How  can  it  belong  to  anybody  else.  Is  n't 
it  painted  on  my  boards.  No  one  but  myself  has  the 
smallest  right  to  it." 

"  I  '11  summon  you  before  the  magistrate,"  cried 
he  who  had  not  painted  the  sign. 

"  I  'II  prosecute  you  for  breach  of  covenant,"  re- 
torted the  innkeeper  who  had  half  paid  for  it. 

"One  moment!"  interposed  another  eneiigetic 
voice,  that  of  the  interloper;  "it  seems  to  me  that  I 
ought  to  have  some  little  vote  in  this  business." 

"Quite  right,  brother,"  answered  the  painter. 
"  Instead  of  disputing  on  the  public  road,  let  us  go 
into  Master  Martzen's  house,  and  arrange  the  matter 
amicably  over  a  bottle  or  two  of  beer." 

To  this  all  parties  agreed,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
they  agreed  in  nothing  dse ;  for  within  doors,  the 
dispute  was  carried  on  with  deafening  confusion  and 
energy.  The  Flemings  contended  for  the  possession 
of  the  painting,  and  the  Englishman  repeated  his 
offer  to  cover  it  with  gold. 


"But  suppose  that  I  don't  choose  to  have  ii 
sold?"  said  its  real  author. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  monsieur,"  said  the  innkeeper,  "  I 
am  certain  you  would  not  wish  to  deprive  an  honest 
poor  man,  who  can  scarcely  make  both  ends  meet, 
of  this  windfall.  Why,  it  would  just  enable  me  to 
lay  in  a  good  stock  of  wine  and  beer." 

"Don't  believe  him,  brother,"  cried  the  paialer, 
"  he  is  an  old  miser.  I  am  the  father  of  a  ftraily ; 
and  being  a  painter,  you  ought  to  help  a  brother  ar- 
tist, and  give  me  the  preference.  BesifdeS)  I  am 
ready  to  share  the  money  with  yon." 

"  He ! "  said  Master  Martxen.  "  Why,  he  'to  aa  old 
spendthrift,  who  has  no  money  left  to  give  faisdangh- 
ter  as  a  marriage  portico,  because  he  spends  all  he 
gets  on  himself." 

"No  such  thing;  mySusetle  is  betrothed  to  ao 
honest,  young  French  cabinet-maker ;  who,  poor  as 
she  is,  will  marry  her  next  September." 

"  A  daughter  to  portion !"  exclaimed  the  stranger 
artist;  " that  quite  aberi  the  case.  I  am  conleaf  thai 
the  picture  should  be  sold  for  a  marriage  porrioo.  I 
leave  it  to  our  English  friend's  generosity  to  fix  the 
sum." 

"  I  have  already  offered,"  replied  the  best  IjiOAa, 
"  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  sketch  just  as  it  is :  I 
will  gladly  give  two  hundred  for  it  if  the  painter  will 
consent  to  sign  it  in  the  comer  with  two  words." 

"What  words?"  exclaimed  all  the  dispolants  ai 
once. 

The  Englishman  replied, 

"  PiBRRB  David." 

The  whole  party  were  quiet  enough  now;  for 
they  were  struck  dumb  with  astonishment.  Hie 
sign>painter  held  his  breath,  glared  with  his  eyes, 
frantically  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  fell  down 
on  his  knees  before  the  great  French  painter. 

"  Forgive  me !"  he  exclaimed,  "forgive  me  for  my 
audacious  ignorance." 

David  laughed  heartily;  and,  taking  his  handr 
shook  it  with  fraternal  cordiality. 

By  this  time  the  news  of  the  discovery  had  spread; 
the  tavern  was  crowded  with  persons  anxions  to 
drink  the  health  of  their  celebrated  visitor ;  and  the 
good  old  man,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
pledged  them  heartily.  In  the  midst  of  the  merry- 
making, the  sign-painter's  daughter,  the  pretty 
Susette,  threw  her  arms  round  her  benefactor** 
neck. 


TO 


BT  MBS.  JULIA  C.  B.  DORB. 


Look  thoa  upon  me  with  approving  eyM, 
Oh,  thou  wboM  love  ii  more  than  life  to  me  * 
So  ehftU  my  ■ool  be  itrong,  though  I  may  aee 

Cold  lookB  and  atern  to  other  facea  riae. 

Since  firit  I  promlaed  to  be  thine  alone. 
Hath  one  fond  word  firom  thee  been  dearer  far 
Than  loudeat  prniaet  from  all  othan  are, 


Or  wannest  sroilee.    Tk9u  art  «iy  world,  mine  own ; 
And  the  one  treaaore  that  I  prize  above 

All  else  that  earth  can  give— the  one  rich  boon 

So  dear,  that  if  I  loat  it  1  ahonld  soon 
Lie  in  the  grave's  cold  bosom,  ia  thy  love ! 

Love  me  then  ever,  for  I  fain  wonld  be 

All  onto  thee,  Iovb,  that  thou  art  to  me. 
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A    TALE    OF    CHIVALRY.* 


CHAPTER  L 

ThS  CoROffATIOlC. 

Easter-xveNi  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1099,  was 
held  as  a  high  festival  in  the  fine  city  of  Barcelona : 
it  was  the  coronation-day  of  the  young  Count  Ray- 
mond Berenger  the  Third,  whose  twelvemonth's 
mourning  for  his  lamented  father  and  sovereign  was 
to  close  with  his  own  solemn  inauguration.  The 
count  had  accordingly,  by  his  letters  patent,  con- 
voked to  his  good  city  of  Barcelona  the  bishops, 
barons,  knights,  and  also  the  ambassadors  from 
foreign  courts,  to  witness  him  take  his  knighthood, 
and  receive  from  the  altar,  and  place  upon  his  head, 
the  garland  of  golden  roses  which  formed  the  coronet 
of  the  Counts  of  Arragon. 

At  the  appointed  day,  not  only  the  prelates,  barons, 
and  chivalry  of  Spain  repaired  to  the  festival,  but  a 
great  many  foreign  lords  and  princes :  the  Judge  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Albera,  from  Sardinia ;  the  King  of 
Arragon,  from  Saragossa ;  the  King  of  Castile,  from 
Madrid.  The  Moorish  sovereigns  of  Tlemecen  and 
Granada,  not  being  able  to  come  in  person,  had  sent 
rich  presents  to  the  count,  with  congratulatory  epis- 
lies  by  the  hands  of  their  ambassadors.  Indeed,  so 
great  was  the  concoiu-se  to  Barcelona  on  this  day, 
that  thirty  thousand  stirrups  belonging  to  gentlemen 
of  condition  were  counted  in  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons. 

This  concourse  was  too  great  for  the  count  to  re- 
ceive at  his  own  palace  of  Aljaferia,  which  stood  a 
s>hort  distance  from  Barcelona:  he  was  therefore 
compelled  to  limit  the  number  of  his  guests  to  kings, 
prelates,  princes,  ambassadors,  and  their  suites ;  and 
there  were  present  in  Barcelona  at  that  time  four 
thousand  persons  who  claimed  his  hospitality  as 
their  right. 

Throughout  the  day  an  inmiense  crowd  traversed 
the  streets,  visited  the  churches,  or  amused  them- 
selves with  the  tricks  of  the  jugglers  and  mounte- 
banks, passing  from  devotion  to  mirth,  und  from 
mirth  to  devotion;  but  toward  evening  every  one 
took  his  way  to  the  palace,  for  the  count  was  to 
watch  his  arms  that  evening  in  the  church  of  St. 
Saviour.  The  whole  road  to  the  palace,  two  miles 
from  the  city,  was  illuminated  by  torches,  which 
were  kindled  before  the  close  of  the  day,  the  mo- 

«  This  tale  of  ehtvalrv  is  a  free  tnmslation  from  one 
entitled  Prax^de,  by  AlexAndre  DunuiB,  and  presents  a 
eompleto  deacription  of  the  ancient  trial,  or  appeal  by 
hattfe,  as  formerly  practiced  in  the  middle  u^es.  The 
champion  was  aapposed  to  depend  upon  God  for  making 
the  canae  he  liad  undertaken  good,  provided  the  party  be 
represented  were  clear  of  the  crime  of  which  he  or  she 
waa  accused.  This  law  remained  on  the  statute  book  of 
Great  Britam  nnrepealed  until  a  few  years  since,  when  it 
was  finally  abolished.  To  those  who  love  ancient  cos* 
turns,  this  translation  from  an  eminent  living  author, 
deeply  versed  in  such  lore,  may  not  prove  either  nuao- 
captable  or  iinintereating.^A]ix  Stbicxlaiw. 


meat  the  vesper-bell  was  rung.  This  broad  avenue 
of  light  defined  the  route  to  the  church  of  St.  Sa- 
viour, and  as  soon  as  this  was  effected,  the  heralds 
appeared  with  the  banners  of  the  Coimt  of  Barcelona, 
and  marshaled  the  people  on  each  side,  that  the 
cortege  might  have  room  to  pass,  unobstructed  by 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  At  the  last  stroke  of  the 
vesper-bell,  the  gates  of  the  palace  opened,  amidst 
the  joyful  shouts  of  the  multitude,  who  had  been 
awaiting  that  event  since  the  hour  of  noon. 

The  first  who  appeared  in  the  procession  were  the 
noble  knights  of  Catalonia,  on  horseback,  wearing 
the  swords  of  their  forefathers;  valiant  blades,  gap- 
ped by  hard  service  in  battle  or  tournament,  bearing 
names  like  those  of  Charlemagne,  Roland,  and  Rene. 

Behind  them  came  their  squired,  bearing  the  arms 
and  naked  swords  of  their  masters,  which,  unlike 
the  ancestral  brands  the  knights  had  displayed,  were 
bright  and  unstained ;  but  they  knew  that  in  the  hands 
of  their  owners  they  would  soon  lose  their  virgin 
brightness  and  lustre  in  the  turmoil  of  battle. 

Next  appeared  the  sword  of  the  lord  count,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  to  recall  continually  to  his 
mind  that  he  was  the  soldier  of  God  before  he  be- 
came an  earthly  prince.  Neither  emperor,  king,  nor 
count  had  ever  before  worn  a  sword  better  tempered, 
or  more  richly  embossed  with  jewels  on  the  handle.' 
It  was  in  the  hands  of  Don  Juan  Ximenes  de  la  Roca, 
one  of  the  bravest  knights  in  the  world,  who  held  it  till 
the  time  should  arrive  when  it  would  pass  into  those 
of  its  master.  He  was  supported  on  each  side  by 
the  Baron  Gulielmo  di  Cervallo  and  Sir  Otto  de 
Monfada. 

Ailer  the  sword  of  the  lord  count  came  his  equer- 
ries, in  two  chariots,  bearing  lighted  torches,  and 
charged  with  ten  quintals  of  wax,  to  be  offered  as  a 
gi/l  to  the  church  of  St.  Saviour,  because  the  count 
had  vowed  a  taper  to  the  altar,  to  expiate  the  fault 
his  filial  duty  had  obliged  him  to  commit,  since,  de- 
tained in  his  own  country  by  the  long  illness  of  his 
father,  he  had  not  departed  for  the  Crusade.  This 
wax  taper  had  gone  in  solemn  procession  through 
the  city,  to  prove  the  penitence  of  the  count,  who 
felt  grief  as  a  knight,  and  remorse  as  a  Christian. 

Ailer  the  chariots  came  the  lord  count  himself, 
mounted  on  a  steed  magnificently  caparisoned.  He 
was  a  beautiful  youth  between  eighteen  and  nineteen, 
wearing  long  ringlets  on  his  shoulders,  waving  on 
either  side,  but  restrained  from  concealing  his  open 
brow  by  a  fillet  of  gold.  He  wore  his  close-fitting 
coat  of  war,  for  during  the  watch  he  would  have  to 
assume  his  armor;  but  this  vestment  was  covered 
with  a  large  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold,  which  fell  even 
to  his  stirrups.  Behind  him  followed  his  arms, 
carried  by  two  nobles,  consisting  of  a  helmet,  with 
the  visor  closed ;  a  coat  of  mail  of  polished  steel, 
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inlaid  with  gold ;  a  buckler,  on  which  was  engraved 
the  garland  of  roses,  the  well-known  sign  of  sove- 
reignty of  the  Counts  of  Barcelona.  The  nobleman 
who  bore  these  arms  was  accompanied  by  Roger, 
Count  de  Pallars,  and  Alphonse  Ferdinando,  Lord  of 
Izer,  both  with  their  swords  drawn,  to  defend,  if 
necessary,  the  royal  armor. 

After  the  armor  of  the  lord  count  came,  in  pairs, 
the  nobles  upon  whom  he  was  to  confer  the  honor 
of  knighthood.  They  were  twelve  in  number ;  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  were  each  to  arm  ten  knights  as 
soon  as  they  had  received  the  order ;  and  these  hun- 
dred and  twenty  came  also  in  pairs,  their  fine  horses 
magnificently  caparisoned,  and  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold. 

Last  of  all,  four  abreast,  came,  first,  the  prelates  ,* 
then  the  kings  and  the  ambassadors  from  foreign 
courts,  who  represented  the  persons  of  their  sove- 
reigns; then  the  dukes,  counts,  and  knights;  each 
degree  separated  by  the  musicians,  who  rent  the  air 
with  their  trumpets,  timbrels,  and  flutes.  The  last 
rank  in  the  pageant  was  followed  by  the  jongleurs ^ 
or  jugglers,  in  the  costume  of  savages,  running  on 
foot,  or  mounted  on  little  horses  without  bridle  or 
saddle,  on  whose  backs  they  exhibited  a  variety  of 
tricks. 

Thus,  by  the  aid  of  the  flambeau,  which  changed 
night  into  day,  and  darkness  into  light,  and  with  the 
mighty  sound  of  drums,  tymbals,  trun\pets,  and  other 
musical  instruments,  aided  by  the  shouts  of  the  jon- 
gleursj  and  the  proclamations  of  the  heralds,  who 
called  out — "  Barcelona !  Barcelona !  "  the  count 
was  conducted  to  the  church,  having  been  seen  by 
every  one,  on  account  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
procession,  and  the  length  of  way  between  the  palace 
and  the  sacred  edifice.  The  hour  of  midnight,  in- 
deed, struck  the  moment  the  count  alighted  at 
the  porch,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Barcelona,  and  all  the  clergy. 

The  lord  count,  followed  by  all  the  nobles  who 
were  to  receive  their  arms,  entered  the  church,  and 
watched  them  together,  according  to  old  custom  on 
such  occasions,  reciting  prayers  and  singing  psalms 
in  honor  of  their  Saviour.  They  passed  the  night 
very  happily  in  these  devotional  services,  and  at- 
tended matins,  which  service  was  performed  by  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  priors,  and  abbots. 

When  the  day  broke,  the  church  was  opened  to 
the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  who  filled  it  in  such 
a  fashion,  that  it  was  wonderful  how  so  many  men 
and  women  could  be  so  closely  crowded  together 
without  injury  to  themselves  or  their  neighbors. 
The  archbishop  then  made  himself  ready  to  say 
mass,  and  the  lord  count  put  on  a  surplice,  as  if  he 
intended  to  assist  him;  but  over  the  surplice  he 
wore  a  richer  Dalmatica  than  emperor  or  king  had 
ever  appeared  in,  clasped  at  the  throat  with  a  dia- 
mond star,  set  round  with  pearls  of  inestimable  value. 
Then  he  assumed  the  manipule,  or  girdle,  which  was 
also  very  splendid ;  and  every  time  he  was  invested 
with  a  new  garment,  the  archbishop  repeated  a 
prayer.  This  ceremony  being  finished,  the  arch- 
bishop said  mass;  but  when  the  epistle  was  ended 


he  paused— when  the  two  godfathers  of  the  ccMmt, 
Don  Juan  Ximenes  de  la  Roca,  and  Doa  Aiphooae 
Ferdinando,  Lord  of  Liec,  approached  the  coont, 
and  one  aflh:ed  the  spur  to  his  right  heel,  the  other 
to  his  left— the  solemn  notes  of  the  organ  ac- 
companying this  part  of  the  ceremonial.  Then 
the  count,  approaching  the  altar,  knelt  before  the 
shrine,  and  repeated  to  himself  a  whispered  prayer, 
while  the  archbishop,  ftfanding  by  his  side,  prayed 
aloud. 

When  this  prayer  was  ended,  the  count  tcx>k  the 
sword  from  the  altar,  kissed  meekly  the  cross  that 
formed  its  handle,  girded  it  to  his  loins,  and  then, 
drawing  it  from  its  scabbard,  brandished  the  knightly 
weapon  three  times.  At  the  first  fiourish,  he  defied 
all  the  enemies  of  the  holy  Catholic  faith;  at  the 
second,  he  vowed  to  succor  all  widows,  orphans  and 
minors ;  and  at  the  third,  he  promisied  to  render  jus- 
tice all  his  life  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  to  hi» 
own  subjects,  and  to  foreigners  who  might  require 
redress  at  his  hands.  At  this  last  oath,  a  deep  sonor- 
ous voice  replied  "Amen."  Every  body  tuned 
rouod  to  see  the  person  from  whom  this  response 
proceeded;  it  came,  however,  from  a  Proven^aJ 
jongleur^  who  had  crowded  into  the  church,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  made  by  those  who  did 
not  consider  him  fit  to  be  in  such  good  company ; 
but  the  count,  having  heard  the  quality  of  his  re- 
spondent, would  not  allow  him  to  be  turned  out,  de- 
claring—<<  that  it  would  ill  become  him  at  such  a 
moment  to  refuse  the  prayer  of  any  one,  be  be  lord 
or  vassal,  rich  or  poor,  provided  it  came  from  a  pure 
and  contrite  heart."  The  jongleur^  in  virtue  of  th^ 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  lord  count,  was  permit- 
ted to  keep  his  place. 

The  lord  count  then,  returning  his  sword  to  the 
scabbard,  ofiered  his  person  and  his  blade,  by  a  so- 
lemn act  of  dedication,  to  God ;  praying  him  to  take 
him  into  his  holy  keeping,  and  to  give  him  the  vic- 
tory over  all  his  enemies.  The  archbishop,  after 
the  lord  count  had  uttered  this  prayer,  anointed  him 
with  the  holy  chrisme  on  the  right  shoulder  and 
arm ;  then  he  took  the  crown  of  golden  roses  from 
the  altar  and  set  it  on  his  head,  the  godfathers  of  the 
lord  count  supporting  the  diadem  on  each  side.  At 
the  same  instant,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
kings,  princes,  and  the  two  godfathers  of  the  1^ 
count  chaunted  in  chorus,  with  loud  voices,  Te 
Deum  LnudamuSi  during  which  the  lord  count  took 
the  golden  sceptre  in  his  left,  and  the  globe  in  his 
right  hand,  and  held  them  while  the  Tc  Dmm  was 
chanted  and  the  gospel  read.  He  then  replaced 
them  on  the  altar,  and  seated  himself  in  his  chair  of 
stale,  before  which  twelve  nobles  led  up  twelve 
knights,  whom  they  armed  one  after  the  other; 
these,  in  their  turn,  retired  to  one  of  the  twelve 
chapels  belonging  to  the  church,  and  armed,  in  like 
manner,  ten  knights. 

The  coronation  being  concluded,  the  lord  cornt, 
with  his  crown  on  his  head,  bearing  the  golden  scep- 
tre and  globe  in  his  liands,  and  wearing  the  dalma- 
tica, star,  and  belt,  came  out  of  the  church,  and 
mounted  hia  horse ;  but  as  he  oould  not  guide  his 
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Steed,  encumbered  as  he  was  with  these  insignia  of 
his  high  power  and  dignity,  two  pairs  of  reins  were 
attached  to  the  bridle,  that  on  the  left  being  held  by 
his  godfathers ;  the  others,  which  were  of  white  silk, 
and  forty  feet  in  length,  were  held  by  the  barons,  the 
knights,  and  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Catalonia ; 
and  after  these  ciune  six  deputies  from  Valencia,  six 
from  Saragosaa,  and  four  from  Tortosa ;  those  who 
hefd  the  reins  to  the  right  or  left  marched  on  foot,  to 
denote  their  subjection  to  the  count,  their  lord  para- 
mount, who,  in  this  stately  manner,  and  with  this 
magnificent  cortege^  toward  noon  returned  to  his 
palace  of  Aljaferia,  amidst  loud  hurrahs  and  flourishes 
of  trumpets.  As  soon  as  he  alighted,  he  entered  the 
dining-room,  where  a  high  throne  had  been  prepared 
for  him  between  two  golden  stools,  on  which  he  de- 
posited the  sceptre,  the  globe,  and  the  orown.  Then 
his  two  godfathers  seated  themselves  near  their 
soTereign,  and  the  Kings  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  the 
Archbishops  of  Saragossa  and  Arboise  placed  them- 
selves by  their  side.  At  another  table,  the  bishops, 
dukes,  and  all  the  new-made  knights  took  their 
places;  after  them,  the  barons,  envoys  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Barcelona, 
all  marshaled  according  to  their  degree,  were  seated 
in  due  order,  the  whole  assembly  being  waited  upon 
by  the  junior  nobility  and  knights. 

The  lord  count  himself  was  served  by  twelve  no- 
bles. His  major  domOf  the  Baron  Gulielmo  di  Cer- 
vallo,  brought  in  the  first  dish,  singing  a  roundel ;  he 
was  followed  by  twelve  noblemen,  each  carrying  a 
dtsh,  and  joining  in  full  chorus.  As  soon  as  the 
roundel  was  concluded,  he  placed  the  dish  before  the 
lord  count,  and  cut  a  portion,  with  which  he  served 
him ;  then  he  divested  himself  of  his  mantle  and  vest 
of  cloth  of  gold,  trimmed  with  ermine,  and  orna- 
mented with  pearls,  and  gave  them  to  a  jongleur. 
As  soon  as  he  bad  arrayed  himself  in  vestments  of 
the  same  rich  material,  the  major  domo  brought,  in 
like  manner,  and  followed  by  the  same  nobles,  the 
6rst  dish  of  the  second  course,  singing  a  roundel  as 
before,  and  concluding  the  ceremony  by  the  gift  of 
his  magnifioent  costume.  He  conducted,  after  this 
finhion,  ten  oourses,  with  songs,  and  concluded  with 
the  usual  rich  largess,  to  the  great  admiration  and  as- 
tonishment of  the  whole  assembly. 

The  lord  count  sat  three  hours  at  table,  after  which 
he  rose,  took  up  the  globe  and  sceptre,  and  entering 
the  next  chamber,  placed  himself  on  a  chair  raised 
oo  a  platform,  with  steps.  The  two  kings  were 
seated  on  each  side  the  throne,  and  round  them,  on 
the  steps,  all  the  barons,  knights,  and  eminent  citi- 
sens.  Then  b.  jongleur  approached,  and  eang  a  new 
Hrvent9y  which  he  had  composed  for  this  august  oc- 
casion, entitled— *<  The  Crown,  the  Sceptre,  and  the 
Globe—" 

**  The  crown  being  quite  round,  and  this  circle 
having  neither  beginning  nor  end,  signifies  the  great 
power  of  God,  which  he  has  placed,  not  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body,  nor  yet  on  the  feet,  but  on  your 
head,  as  the  symbol  of  intelligence ;  and  because  he 
has  i^aoed  it  on  your  head,  you  ought  always  to  re- 
member this  omnipotent  God ;  may  you,  with  this 


earthly  and   periehable   crown,  win  the   celestial 
crown  of  glory  in  the  eternal  kingdom. 

"  The  sceptre  signifies  justice,  which  you  ought 
to  maintain  and  extend  to  all  ranks ;  and  as  this  scep- 
tre is  a  long  rod  with  a  curve,  fit  to  strike  and 
chastise,  thus  justice  should,  in  like  manner,  punish, 
that  the  wicked  may  leave  ofi*  their  bad  ways,  and 
the  good  may  become  better  and  better. 

*<  The  globe  signifies,  that  as  you  hold  the  globe 
in  your  hand  you  also  hold  your  country  and  your 
power ;  and  since  God  has  confided  them  to  you,  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  govern  with  truth,  justice 
and  clemency,  that  none  of  your  subjects  may  sus- 
tain injury  from  yourself  or  any  other  person." 

The  lord  count  appeared  to  hear  thi^sirvenU  with 
pleasure,  like  a  prince  who  laid  the  good  counsel  it 
contained  to  heart,  and  intended  to  put  it  in  practice. 
The  sirvente  was  followed  by  a  song  in  twelve  parts, 
and  the  song  by  a  poem  in  three  cantos ;  and  when 
all  was  said  and  done,  tho  lord  count,  who  was  much 
fatigued,  took  up  the  globe  and  sceptre,  and  went 
into  his  chamber  to  get  a  few  minutes'  sleep,  of 
which,  indeed,  he  was  much  in  need.  His  attendants 
had  scarcely  unclasped  his  mantle  of  state,  before  he 
was  informed  that  ti  jongleur  must  speak  with  nim, 
having  affairs  of  interest  to  communicate,  which 
would  not  bear  delay.  The  lord  count  ordered  him 
to  be  admitted. 

The  jongleur  advanced  two  steps,  and  bent  his 
knee  to  the  ground. 

**  Speak !"  said  the  count. 

"May  it  please  your  lordship  to  order  thai  you 
should  be  in  private  with  your  servant?" 

Kaymond  Berenger  made  a  sign  to  his  people  that 
he  wished  to  be  alone  with  the  jo?igleur. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  asked  he,  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  shut. 

"  I  am,"  said  the  jongleur j  "  the  person  who  an- 
swered *  Amen,'  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour,  when 
your  lordship  vowed,  sword  in  hand,  to  render  jus- 
tice to  the  high  and  low,  the  rich  and  poor,  to  fo- 
reigners as  well  as  your  own  subjects." 

"  In  whose  name  do  you  ask  justice?" 

"In  the  name  of  the  Empress Praxida  of  Germany, 
unjustly  accused  of  adultery  by  Guthram  de  Fal- 
kemberg  and  Walter  de  Than,  and  condemned  by 
her  husband,  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  to  die, 
unless  a  champion,  within  a  twelvemonth  and  a 
day,  successfully  defend  her  innocence  against  her 
accusers." 

"Why  has  she  chosen  such  a  singular  messenger 
for  this  important  mission?" 

"  Because  none  but  the  poor  jongleur  dared  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  anger  of  a  powerful  prince,  and 
the  vengeance  of  two  renowned  knights  like  Guth- 
ram de  Falkemberg  and  Walter  de  Than ;  and  cer- 
tainly I  should  not  have  ventured  to  do  so  myself,  if 
my  young  mistress,  Douce,  Marchioness  of  Pro- 
vence, who  has  such  fine  eyes  and  such  a  touching 
voice  that  no  one  can  refuse  what  she  asks,  had  not 
required  it  of  me.  I  went,  therefore,  by  her  com- 
mand, in  search  of  a  knight  sufficiently  brave  to  de- 
fend, and  sufficiently  powerful  to  dare  to  vindicate, 
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the  fame  of  an  injured  and  innocent  lady.  I  have 
traversed,  in  obedience  to  my  mistreas,  France  aiid 
Italy  in  vain,  and  even  Spain,  the  very  holy  land  of 
chivalry,  and  found  no  one  disposed  to  championixe 
the  £m|»e8B  o(  Germany.  On  the  way  to  Barcelona 
I  heard  you  named  as  a  generous  and  courageous 
gentlemen.  I  entered  the  church  at  the  moment  you 
vowed,  sword  in  hand,  to  defend  the  oppressed 
against  the  oppressor;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
hand  of  God  had  led  me  there.  I  raised  my  voice, 
and  cried  <  Amen,  so  be  it !'  " 

<'So  let  it  be,  then,"  chivalrously  replied  the 
count ;  "  for  the  honor  of  my  name,  and  the  increase 
of  my  renown,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  I  will  hold 
myself  ready  to  undertake  this  enterprise." 

*'  Thanks,  my  lord,  for  this  grace ;  but,  saving  your 
good  pleasure,  you  have  no  time  to  lose,  for  ten 
months  have  already  elapsed,  and  you  will  have  little 
left  for  your  journey  to  Cologne." 

"  Well ;  these  festivals  will  be  ended  by  Thursday 
night ;  on  Friday  we  shall  offer  up  our  public  thanks 


to  God ;  and  on  Saturday  we  will  put  onradves  «m 
route  (or  Cologne." 

'<  Let  it  be  so,  aooordiog  to  your  lordship**  plea- 
sure," replied  tltd  jongUur,  making  liis  tereweU 
devoir  to  the  Count  of  Barcelona.  Before  he  ooald 
withdraw  from  his  presence,  the  count  defiirhfiH 
from  his  neck  a  magnificent  gold  chain  of  ^reat 
value,  and  threw  it  round  that  of  the  jongUmr;  for 
the  lord  count  was  as  generous  as  he  was  bmTe«  and 
the  union  of  these  qualities  acquired  for  him  the  8<v- 
name  ol  Great,  an  appellation  which  the  jodpneot 
of  posterity  has  confirmed  to  the  sovereign  <j€  Bar- 
celona. He  was  pious,  too ;  for  these  feathraJ-days 
were  designed  to  do  honor  to  Easter,  the  day  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  the  f 
that,  after  a  long  period  of  drought,  < 
Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Valeacia 
and  Murcia,  the  evening  on  which  theee  religious 
fStet  concluded,  gave  to  his  people  the  presage  of  a 
long  and  happy  reign,  of  which,  indeed,  Bareelona 
still  preserves  the  memory. 
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Wbateveb.  original  thoughts  people  may  think  fit 
to  boast  of,  there  is  scarcely  any  idea  which  must 
not  before  have  passed  through  the  minds  of  many. 
Let  it  be  sufficient  then  to  the  good-natured  reader, 
ifsome  of  the  present  thooghts  may  not  happen  to 
have  occurred  to  him,  or  if  they  are  not  all  remem- 
bered to  have  done  so. 

In  preparing  these  Brevia,  I  have  not  knowingly 
adopted  any  one  thought  or  expression  of  other 
writers.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  affect  original- 
ity. Lucian,  Cervantes  and  Babelais  have  fore- 
stalled humor ;  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Perseus  have 
exhausted  satire ;  and  upon  the  subject  of  love,  Ovid 
and  TibuUus  have  left  us  nothing  new  to  say.  The 
letter  of  Rousseau,  so  much  admired  for  its  exquisite 
tenderness  and  sensibility,  beginning— '*  itfbttron^, 
ma  douee  amie"  is  but  an  imitation  of  Cheerea's 
speech  in  one  of  Terence's  comedies,  who  expresses 
his  raptures  in  the  same  ideas  and  expressions. 
"  Nunc  est  projeeto  tempu  cum  perpeti  ms  possum 
interjid  ;"  and  of  Phsedria's  speech  in  Phermio— 
"  Ut  mihi  lietat  tarn  dies  quod  amoj  frui^  jam  do- 
padsd  mortem  eupio."  Even  the  best  writers, 
therefore,  may  be  accused  of  plagiarism ;  but  merely 
to  have  the  same  ideas,  many  of  which  are  common 
to  all  mankind,  is  no  proof  of  it. 

breTia. 

Friendship  divided  amongst  many,  is  like  a  mirror 
broken  into  separate  small  pieces,  wherein  each  can 
partly  see  himself,  but  less  of  himself  as  the  pieces 
are  divided  into  more  parts. 

Oor  public  boarding-scfaoola  are  said  to  bring  all 


boys  forward;  which  is  only  true  in  part.  Great 
liberty  and  numbers  elevate  boys  of  bold  and  daring 
dispositions,  and  give  opportunities  of  tyrannising 
over  meek  and  modest  minds;  thus,  those  spinu 
which  ought  to  be  restrained  are  ruined  by  indulg- 
ence, and  those  which  ought  to  be  cherished  and  ea- 
couniged  are  depressed. 

Obstinacy  and  contradiction  are  like  a  paper  kite ; 
they  are  only  kept  up  while  you  pull  against  them. 

The  best  wives  have  been  brought  up  in  a  ftmfly 
where  there  has  been  a  subordination  to  men.  For- 
saken widows  and  disappointed  aunts  set  up  a  hostile 
warfare  against  the  other  sex,  and  inculcate  eariy 
prejudices  in  young  women's  minds,  which  generally 
take  too  strong  root  to  be  eradicated. 

People  are  generally  in  the  end  obliged  to  mate  an 
apology  for  those  very  virtues  which  alone  dignify 
human  nature.  Friendship,  good-nature,  and  gene- 
rosity have  often  conducted  a  man  to  jail,  where  he 
has  been  obliged,  before  he  could  obtain  asaistanoe, 
to  confess  himself  a  fool,  and  to  promise  to  divest 
himself  of  all  such  companions  for  the  future ;  or,  io 
adopt  the  most  effectual  method,  totally  to  disavow 
the  acquaintance  of  those  virtues  altogether,  sod 
pretend  that  they  assumed  the  mors  worthy  form 
and  disguise  of  discretion  and  worldly  wisdom, 
which  authorised  him  to  act  as  he  did  for  the  sske  of 
his  own  interest. 

Love  often  turns  to  the  greatest  hatred,  as  the 
sharpest  vinegar  is  made  from  the  sweetest  sugar. 
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Economy  is  often  tempted  into  ezpenae,  merely 
from  the  cheapness  of  it. 

Books  are  quiet,  amiable  friends ;  their  information 
is  pleasing,  because  communicated  without  petu- 
lance, or  affected  superiority.  You  most  even  take 
some  trouble  to  find  out  the  knowledge  you  wish  to 
acquire  from  them,  notwithstanding  your  implicit 
respeot  and  avowed  ignorance.  They  are  gene- 
rally, too,  at  home,  and  their  acoeas  requires  little 
ooort. 

How  disappointed  your  acquaintances  are,  if  you 
bear  your  misfortanes  with  calmness  and  cheerful- 
ness !  Some,  indeed,  derive  consolation  in  thinking 
their  assistance  will  not  be  asked;  but  most  are 
mortified  in  not  being  able  to  insult  you  by  their  com- 
paaaion,  while  they  find  aiguments  t6  heighten  your 
distress. 

How  seldom  utility  is  considered  in  our  system  of 
modern  education !  Personal  accomplishments  can 
not  be  of  any  use  in  this  country,  at  least,  to  either 
men  or  women,  above  ten  or  twelve  years;  after 
which  they  are  rather  hid,  or  render  the  possession 
ridiculous.  Ought  the  father  of  a  family  be  able  to 
distort  his  body  in  the  fashionable  polka,  or  the 
mother  to  sing  a  fine  song. 

A  man  gives  entertainments  only  for  criticism ;  and 
people,  on  their  return  home,  revenge  themselves  for 
the  obligation  of  the  invitation,  by  laughing  at  his 
vanity  for  pretending  to  live  at  so  much  expense. 

The  Egyptians  offered  to  their  god  Isis  an  herb— 
Persica— whose  fruit  was  like  a  heart,  and  the  leaf 
I  ike  a  tongue.  Modem  professions  and  love  offerings 
have  a  different  fruit  and  a  different  leaf;  the  profes- 
sion is  all  heart,  and  the  fruit  all  tongue. 

Doctor  Johnson  says,  "  that  allowances  are  seldom 
made  for  ill  success ;"  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
reasons  are  seldom  narrowly  investigated  for  good 
success.  Public  men  generally  meet  with  more 
praise  and  blame,  in  both,  than  they  deserve;  and  at 
the  end  of  their  lives  the  balance  is  probably  even. 

The  easy,  good-natured  man  is  like  one  of  the 
fern  naiura :  every  body  hunts  him  as  their  prey; 
and,  instead  of  being  cherished  by  every  one,  he  is 
claimed  as  their  property :  if  he  is  caressed,  it  is 
only  to  draw  him  into  a  snare. 

A  politician,  like  the  Cyprian,  seldom  grants 
favors  but  to  those  who  can  amply  repay  them. 
Virtue,  for  them,  may  be  its  own  reward :  they  only 
lavish  their  favors  on  those  who  contribute  to  their 
interest. 

Every  wile  would  make  her  husband  as  many 
compliments  as  Eve  pays  to  Adam,  in  Milton,  i£  he 
was  the  only  man  in  the  world;  so  would  every 
man,  if  his  wife  was  the  only  woman. 

People  are  better  pleased  with  the  knavish  lawyer 
— ^who  instructs  them  how  to  cheat  the  adverse  party 
ia  a  cause,  or  to  avoid  the  payment  of  a  just  claim, 


by  a  legal  technicality^  than  with  the  honest 
who  recommends  an  equiuble  arbitration. 

Romance  and  comedy  writers  always  make  lovers 
rich  before  they  marry :  they  know  this  is  an  essen- 
tial requisite  to  the  completion  of  happiness,  both  in 
the  hero  and  the  heroine.  Unfortunately,  young 
people  follow  the  example  of  these  romantic  charac- 
ters in  love,  but  not  in  the  acquisition  of  fortune : 
they  foiget  that  love  alone  will  not  make  them 
happy,  and  that,  like  lunatics,  as  they  come  more 
and  more  to  themselves,  they  will  require  more  and 
more  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  which, 
in  the  paroxysm  of  passion,  were  never  attended  to. 

The  people  of  Fire  Island  are  accused  of  pillaging 
strangers  who  are  shipwrecked.  Are  not  the  in- 
habitants of  inland  towns  equally  eager  to  divide  the 
spoil  of  a  deceased  neighbor  or  friend,  and  to  glut 
themselves  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  his  property  at 
half  the  value? 

Prudent  peoi^e  never  are  beloved.  Imprudence, 
by  preventing  envy,  raises  popularity ;  yet  prudenoe 
is  the  sole  friend  of  generosity.  Generosity  is  like 
a  beautiftil  and  expansive  river ;  we  admire  its  beauty» 
and  enjoy  its  advantages,  but  neither  see  nor  think  of 
the  secret  springs  that  feed  it. 

The  idea  of  good  or  bad  fortune  attending  a  man, 
has  been  generally  received  in  all  ages.  Cicero  re- 
commended Pompey  to  the  Romans  for  their  general, 
as  he  was  a  man  of  good  fortune ;  and  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin,  when  any  officer  was  recommended  to  him, 
always  asked,  "Est  il  heureux?*' 

We  never  regard  innovation,  or  even  oppression, 
till  it  comes  home  to  ourselves.  In  the  life  of  Crom- 
well, an  anecdote  is  told  of  a  clerk  in  chancery,  who 
had  seen  with  great  indifference  all  the  alterations 
that  had  been  made  in  the  constitution  both  in 
church  and  state ;  but  when  he  was  told  there  was 
to  be  some  new  regulations  in  the  sex*  clerk's  office-* 
Nay,  says  he,  if  they  begin  once  to  strike  out /«tM^ 
mtnttUsf  there  is  no  telling  where  they  will  stop. 

Public  opinion  is  a  tyrant— cruel  are  the  sacrifices 
it  demands. 

How  many  fathers  there  are  who  always  com- 
fort themselves  with  saying,  **I  shall  die  poor,  but 
let  my  sons  make  their  way  in  the  worid  as  I  have 
done!"  To  which  some  complaisant  neighbor  re- 
ifies, **  And  I  am  sure,  sir,  they  cannot  do  better  I" 
But  should  not  parenu  reflect  that  their  sons  have 
not  only  the  same  difficulties  to  encounter  which  they 
have  had,  but  the  additional  disadvantage,  that  having 
been  brought  up  in  habits  of  luxury  and  idleness,  to 
which  the  parents  themselves  in  their  youth  were 
strangers. 

Married  people  sometimes  study  to  appear  as  fond 
as  lovers,  passing  their  time  in  billing  and  cooing 
like  turtle  doves.  Let  them  remember  that  bank- 
rupts in  love,  like  those  in  fortune,  appear  in  gandy 
colors,  to  keep  up  their  credit. 

A  deaf  and  dumb  person  being  asked  what  is  for- 
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gireness,  took  out  his  pencil  and  wrote  the  answer 
to  the  written  question  thus :  "  It  is  the  odor  which 
flowers  yield  when  trampled  upon."  What  a  volume 
of  exquisite  poetry  and  at  the  same  time  forcible 
truth  i&  contained  in  it. 

I  remember  somewhere  to  have  read  of  a  tyran- 
nical ruler,  who  is  said  to  have  poblicly  erected 
altars  to  cruelty  and  injustice.  Many  modem  wor- 
shipers of  the  same  hideous  divinities  are  equally  as 
zealous  as  this  tyrant :  but  with  the  essential  differ- 
ence, that  their  altars  are  erected  in  private,  within 
the  penetralia  of  their  own  homes.  Like  the  Egyp- 
tian priesthood,  after  having  performed  the  most 
diabolical  rites,  they  come  forth  arrayed  in  the  white 
robes  of  innocence.  And  society  is  too  apt,  like  the 
"ignobile  vulgus"  of  Egypt,  to  greet  them  with  the 
same  reverence  they  did  their  priesthood.  They, 
too,  have  their  esoteric  and  exoteric  theology — ^the 
one  is  their  religion  in  private,  the  other  abroad. 

«  The  nobility  of  the  Spencers  has  been  enriched 
by  the  trophies  of  Marlborough ;  but  I  exhort  them 
to  consider  *  The  Fairy  Queen'  as  the  most  precious 
jewel  in  their  coronet." 

This  lively  paragraph  may  be  found  in  the  me- 
moirs of  Gibbon;  and  the  sentiment  therein  conveyed 
is  no  less  beautiful  than  true ;  for  after  all,  what  is 
military  glory  and  renown  when  compared  with  the 
fame  of  the  distinguished  poet,  historian,  or  man  of 
letters.  The  hero,  after  the  lapse  of  a  lew  centuries 
shines  like  a  very  distant  constellation,  merely  visi- 
ble in  the  wide  expanse  of  history,  while  the  poet 
and  historian  continue  to  sparkle  in  the  eyes  of  all 
men,  like  that  radiant  star  of  the  evening,  perpetually 
hailed  by  the  voice  of  gratitude,  affection,  and 
delight. 

"  The  lawyer,"  said  Burke,  "  has  his  forms  and 
his  positive  institutions,  and  he  adheres  to  them  with 
a  veneration  altogether  as  religious  as  the  divine. 
The  worst  cause  cannot  be  so  prejudicial  to  the 
litigant  as  his  attorney's  ignorance  of  forms.  A  good 
parson  once  said,  where  mystery  begins,  there  re- 
ligion ends.  May  not  the  same  be  said  of  jubtice, 
that  where  the  mystery  of  forms  begin,  there  all 
justice  ends." 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  truth  in  the  above  quo- 
tation from  Burke,  than  is  generally  admitted  by  the 
followers  of  Coke  and  Littleton.  The  satire  may  be, 
perhaps,  too  broad,  as  the  whole  essay  in  which  it 
oceurs  was  a  burlesque  upon   Bolingbroke;    but, 


nevertheless,  there  is  truth  in  the  sarcosm.  Law, 
as  a  system,  even  in  this  age  of  intelligence,  is  cumr 
bered  up  with  useless  forms,  absurd  fictions,  and  un- 
meaning technicalities ;  serving  oniy  to  strew  with 
stumbling  blocks  the  pathway  to  the  temple  ef 
justice,  which  should  ever  be  of  safe  sod  easy  mp- 
proach.  The  system  of  the  administratioii  of  laws 
in  this  country,  needs  a  thorough  overhaoliii^.  The 
Augean  stables  were  not  hall  as  much  m  waai  of 
the  labors  of  an  Hercules,  as  the  depaitments  of  law 
of  the  labors  of  the  modem  reformer.  And  as  the 
stables  in  the  classic  fable  were  cleansed  by  the 
turning  of  a  river  through  them,  so  all  that  it  wants 
now  in  reference  to  the  administration  of  law,  is, 
that  the  current  of  popular  sentiment  should  be 
turned  in  that  direction ;  and  gathering  strength  as  ii 

goes 

"  Vires  aeqnirit  eoodo," 

it  will  thoroughly  cleanse  and  purify  the  AugecD 
stables  of  the  law. 

The  impudent  man  has  wonderful  advantages; 
he  successfully  assumes  every  talent,  and  pret^ids 
to  every  branch  of  leaming ;  and  passes  the  time, 
spent  by  others  in  recluse  retirement  and  gloomy 
study,  in  making  useful  friends,  and  acquiring  the 
habits  of  the  world. 

Any  transitory  marks  of  distinction,  or  ideal 
honors,  produce  future  regret,  and  often  po%nint 
grief.  The  beauty  of  the  ball  is  little  flattered, 
twenty  years  afterward,  by  that  praise  and  admira- 
tion which  is  past  and  forgotten,  any  more  than  tiie 
collegian,  who  gained  every  literary  prise,  whicit 
vainly  taught  him  to  expect  admiration,  applause,  and 
respect  through  life. 

Imprudence  is  so  often  the  cause  of  misfcHlnness 
that  the  Cardinal  Richelieu  used  to  say,  that  impru- 
dence and  misfortune  were  synonymous. 

Memory  is  productive  of  more  misery  than  happi- 
ness. Misfortune  leaves  unpleasing  vestiges,  whilst 
the  remembrance  of  pleasures  past  creates  regret. 

Fortune,  like  the  fickle  female,  despises  the  ob- 
ject of  her  power.  She  slights  the  very  sighs  that 
she  creates;  and  whilst  the  suppliant  is  disregarded, 
she  courts  the  hand  which  rejects  her.  Relentless 
and  obdurate  to  her  most  passionate  admirers,  what 
she  refuses  to  love,  she  often  lavishes  on  indif- 
ference. 


SONNET.—THE    MARINER. 


ABOA.KD  his  brittle  bark,  on  the  roagh  sea, 
Lo !  the  bold  mariner  in  safety  rides. 
Nor  fears  he  waves,  nor  dreads  he  mnning  tides ; 
Ocean  his  home,  no  other  home  seeks  he^ 
Nor  atorm  nor  tempeat  eaa  his  eourse  control, 
Swaya  he  the  winda,  in  canvaa  them  enchains. 
Bidding  them  bear  him  'oroaa  the  watery  plains  3 


Hia  guide  the  needle,  pointing  to  the  pol»— 
Freighted  with  wealth,  hia  white-winged  y easel  goet, 

Thinga  uaeftil  fetching  from  each  diatant  clime ; 

Thua  mankind,  knit  in  brotherhood  soblime, 
Learn  all  that  Art  and  Science  can  discloae — 
"  Who  go  to  aea  in  ships"— their  native  right- 
Deem  all  apparent  danger  pleasure  and  delight,     w.  a. 
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Tkt  BlUhtdaJtM  iloimmei.     By  Natkanul  Hnotkomt. 

Bottom  :  Titknor^  JUed  f  Fitldt.   1  vol.  i2mo. 

In  the  first  flash  of  a  romancer's  fanM,  there  is  rarely 
anr  distinct  recognition  of  the  peculiar  originality  of  his 
powers  as  distinguished  from  other  great  novelists,  who 
aqoally  fasten  the  interest  and  thrill  the  hearts  of  their 
readers.  The  still,  small  voice  of  analysis  is  lost  amid 
thnndere  of  applause.  In  the  cose  of  Hawthorne  this 
mode  of  reception  does  hot  little  justice  either  to  the 
force  or  refinement  of  his  powers.  It  is  only  whoi  wo 
orplore  the  sources  of  his  fascination,  when  we  go  over 
the  processes  of  his  mind  in  creation,  that  we  can  realise 
the  ehnracter  and  scope  of  his  genius,  and  estimate,  on 
true  principles,  the  merit  of  ench  succeding  product  of  his 
pen.  It  is  obvious  to  every  reuder  that  his  mindisat<»oe 
rich  in  various  faculties,  and  powerful  in  its  general  action ; 
that  he  posaeeses  observation,  fancy,  imagination,  passion, 
wit,  humor ;  but  a  great  writer  can  never  be  accurately 
described  in  those  abstract  terms  which  apply  equally  to 
all  great  writers,  for  such  terms  give  us  only  the  truth  as 
it  is  abcut  the  author,  not  the  truth  as  it  is  tn  him.  The 
real  question  relates  to  the  modification  of  his  powers  by 
his  character;  the  tendency,  the  direction,  the  coloring, 
which  his  faculties  receive  in  obeying  the  primary  impulses 
of  his  individuality.  This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  sharpest 
test  to  which  an  author  cnn  be  subjected,  for  it  puts  to 
him  that  searching  query  which  instantly  dissolves  the 
most  plausible  bubbles— has  he  novelty  of  nature  ?  Is  he 
an  absolntety  new  power  in  literature  ?  It  is  Hawthorne's 
great  felicity  that  he  can  stand  the  remorseless  rigor  of 
this  test.  He  is  not  made  up  by  eultue,  imitation,  appro- 
priation, sympathy,  but  has  grown  up  in  obedience  to 
vigorous  innate  principles  and  instincts  seated  in  his  own 
nature ;  his  power  and  peculiarity  can  be  analyzed  into 
no  inspirations  caught  from  other  minds,  bat  conduct  us 
back  to  their  roots  in  his  original  constitution.  Thus  he 
has  imagination,  and  he  has  humor ;  but  his  imagination 
is  not  the  imagination  of  Shelley  or  the  imagination  of 
Richter ;  neither  is  his  humor  the  humor  of  Addison  or  the 
humor  of  Dickens ;  they  ore  both  essentially  Hawtkomeiahy 
and  resent  alt  attempts  to  identify  them  with  faculties  f n 
other  ndnds.  His  style,  ogain,  in  its  clearness,  pliability, 
and  melodious  ease  of  movement,  reminds  us  of  the  style 
of  Addison,  of  Scott,  and  of  Irving,  in  making  us  forget 
itself  in  attending  to  what  it  conveys;  but  for  that  very 
reason  every  vital  peculiarity  of  it  is  original,  for  what  it 
conveys  is  the  individuality  of  Hawthorne,  and  there  is 
not  a  page  which  suggesto,  except  to  the  word-Rx>ngers 
and  period-balancerl  of  mechanical  criticism,  even  an  ua- 
oonscioua  imitation  of  any  acknowledged  master  of  dic- 
tion. This  contented  movement  within  the  limitationa  of 
his  own  genius,  this  austere  confinement  of  his  mind  to 
that «  magio  circle*'  where  none  ean  walk  bat  he,  this  seom 
of  pretending  to  be  a  creator  in  regions  of  mental  effort 
with  which  he  can  simply  sympathize— all  declare  the 
sngacioos  honesty,  the  instinctive  intellectnal  conscten- 
tioosneos  of  original  genius.  Hunt  him  when  and  where 
you  will—by  traps  for  him— watch  the  most  secret  haunts 
and  cosiest  comers  of  his  meditative  retirement— and  yon 
never  catch  him  strutting  about  in  borrowed  robes,  gor- 
geous with  purple  patches  cut  from  transatlantic  garments, 
or  adroitly  filching  felicities  from  transcendental  pockets. 
Inimitable  in  his  own  sphere,  he  has  little  temptation  to 
be  a  poacher  in  the  domains  of  other  minds. 


It  is  evident,  if  what  we  have  said  be  true,  that  the 
criticism  to  be  applied  to  Hawthorne's  works  must  take 
its  rules  of  judgment  from  the  laws  to  which  his  own 
genius  yields  obedience ;  for  if  he  difiers  from  other  writers, 
not  in  degree  but  in  kind,  if  the  procoss  and  purpose  of  his 
creations  be  peculiar  to  himself,  and  especially  if  he  draws 
from  on  experience  of  life  from  which  others  have  been 
shut  out,  and  has  penetrated  into  mysterious  regions  of 
consciousness,  a  pioneer  in  the  unexplored  wildernesses  of 
thought— it  is  worse  than  ridiculous  to  prattle  the  old 
phrases,  and  apply  the  accredited  rules  of  criticism  to  on 
entirely  new  product  of  the  human  mind.  The  objections 
to  Hawthorne,  if  objections  there  be,  do  not  relate  to  the 
exercise  of  his  powers  but  to  his  nature  itself.  His  works 
are  the  offspring  of  that ;  proceed  as  certainly  from  it  as  a 
deduction  from  a  premise ;  and  criticism  can  do  little  in 
detecting  any  break  in  the  links  of  that  logic  of  passion 
and  imagination,  any  discordance  in  that  unity  of  law, 
which  presides  over  the  organization  of  each  product  of 
his  mind.  But  we  are  willing  to  admit,  that  criticism 
may  advance  a  step  beyond  this,  and  after  conceding  the 
power  and  genuineness  of  a  work  of  ort,  can  still  question 
the  excellence  of  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  animated ;  can, 
in  short,  doubt  the  validity,  denounce  the  character,  and 
attempt  to  weaken  the  influence,  of  the  kind  of  genius  its 
analysis  lays  open. 

The  justice  of  such  a  critism  applied  to  Hawthorne 
would  depend  on  the  notion  which  the  critic  has  of  what 
eonstitntes  excellence  in  kind.  The  ordinary  demand  of 
the  mind  in  a  work  of  art,  serious  as  well  as  humorous,  is 
for  geniality— a  demand  which  admito  of  the  widest  variety 
of  kinds  which  con  be  included  within  a  healthy  and 
pleasurable  directing  sentiment.  Now  Hawthorne  is  un- 
doubtedly exquisitely  genial,  at  times,  but  in  him  geniality 
cannot  be  said  to  predominate.  Geniality  of  general 
effect  comes,  in  a  great  d^oe,  from  tenderness  to  persons ; 
it  implies  a  conception  of  individual  churactor  so  intense 
and  vivid,  that  the  beings  of  the  author's  brain  become 
the  objects  of  his  love ;  and  this  love  somewhat  blinds  him 
to  the  action  of  those  spiritual  laws  which  really  control 
the  conduct  and  avenge  the  crimes  of  individuals. 

In  Hawthorne,  on  the  contrary,  persons  are  oommonly 
eonceived  in  their  relations  to  laws,  and  hold  a  second 
place  in  his  mind.  In  "  The  Scariet  Letter,"  which  made 
a  deeper  impression  on  the  public  than  any  romance  ever 
pnblished  in  the  United  States,  thera  is  little  true  charac- 
terization, in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term.  The 
charactera  are  not  really  valuable  for  what  they  are,  but 
for  what  they  illustrate.  Imagination  is  predominant 
throughout  the  work,  but  it  is  imagination  in  ito  highest 
analytic  rather  than  dramatic  action.  And  this  is  the 
secrat  of  the  strange  fascination  which  fastens  attention  to 
its  horron.  It  is  not  Hester  or  Dimmeedale  that  really 
interest  us,  but  the  spectacle  of  the  human  mind  open  to 
the  retribution  of  violated  law,  and  quivering  in  the 
agonies  of  shame  and  remone.  It  is  the  law  and  not  the 
penon  that  is  vitally  conceived,  and  accordingly  the 
author  traces  its  sore  operation  with  an  unshrinking  in- 
tellect that,  for  the  time,  is  remorseless  to  persons.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  Divine  order  on  which  our  conven- 
tional order  resU,  it  is  the  moat  moral  book  of  the  age; 
and  is  especially  valuable  as  demonstrating  the  super- 
ficiality of  that  code  of  ethics,  predominant  in  the  French 
school  of  romuiee,  which  teaches  obedience  to  individual 
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instinot  and  impulse,  regardleu  of  all  moral  tmtha  which 
ooatain  the  generalized  experience  of  the  race.  The  pnr- 
poae  of  the  book  did  not  admit  oGgeniality.  Adultery  hea 
oeen  made  genial  by  many  poeta  and  noveliatSi  bat  only 
by  considering  it  under  a  totally  different  aspect  from  that 
in  whTcb  Hawthorne  viewed  it.  Geniality  in  "The 
Scarlet  Letter"  would  be  like  an  ice-cream  shop  in 
Dante's  Inferno. 

In  *<  The  House  of  Seven  Gables,*' we  percieve  the  same 
far-reaching  and  deep-seeing  vision  into  the  duskiest  cor- 
ners of  the  human  mind,  and  the  same  grasp  of  objective 
laws,  but  the  interest  is  less  intense,  and  the  subject  ad- 
raits  of  more  relief.  There  is  more  of  character  in  it, 
delineated  however  on  some  neutral  ground  between  the 
grotesque  and  the  picturesque,  and  with  flashes  of  super- 
natural light  darting  occasionally  into  the  picture,  reveal- 
ing) by  glimpses,  the  dread  foundations  on  which  the 
whole  rests.  It  contains  more  variety  of  power  than 
"  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  and  in  the  characters  of  Clifford  and 
Fbebe  exhibits  the  extreme  points  of  Hawthorne's  genioii. 
The  delineation  of  Clifford  evinces  a  metaphysical  power, 
a  capacity  of  watching  the  most  remote  movements  of 
thought,  and  of  resolving  into  form  the  mere  film  of  con- 
seiousnesa— of  exhibiting  the  mysteries  of  the  mind  in  as 
dear  a  tight  os  ordinary  novelists  exhibit  its  common 
manifestations— which  might  excite  the  wonder  of  Kant 
or  Hegel.  Phebe,  on  the  contrary,  though  shaped  from 
the  finest  materials,  and  implying  a  profound  insight  into 
the  subtilest  sources  of  genial  feeling,  is  represented 
dramaticslly,  is  a  pure  embodiment,  and  may  be  deemed 
Hawthorne's  most  perfect  character.  The  sunshine  of 
the  book  all  radiates  from  her;  and  there  is  hardly  a 
<*  shady  place"  in  that  weird  "  House,"  into  which  it  does 
not  penetrate. 

"  The  Blithedale  Romance,"  just  published,  seems  to  us 
the  most  perfect  in  execution  of  any  of  Hawthorne's 
works,  and  as  a  work  of  art,  hardly  equaled  by  any  thing 
else  which  the  country  has  produced.  It  is  areal  organism 
of  the  mind,  with  the  strict  unity  of  one  of  Nature's  own 
creations.  It  seems  to  have  grown  up  in  the  author's 
^  nature,  as  a  tree  or  plant  grows  from  the  earth,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  its  germ.  This  unity  cannot  be  made 
dear  by  anaJyais ;  it  is  felt  in  the  oneness  of  impression  it 
makes  on  the  reader's  imagination.  The  author's  hold 
on  the  central  principle  is  never  relaxed;  it  never  slips 
from  his  grusp  j  and  yet  every  thing  is  developed  with  a 
victorious  ease  which  adds  a  new  charm  to  the  interest  of 
the  materials.  The  romance,  also,  has  more  thought  in 
it  than  either  of  its  predecessors ;  it  is  literally  onmmed 
with  the  resulta  of  most  delicate  and  searching  obeerva- 
tion  of  life,  niannerM&<l  diameter,  and  of  the  most  piercing 
imsginative  analysis  of  motives  and  tendeneiea;  yet  no- 
thing seems  labored,  but  the  profoundest  reflections  glide 
nnobtrusively  into  the  free  flow  of  the  narration  and  de- 
scription, equally  valuable  from  their  felicitous  relation  to 
the  events  and  persons  of  the  story,  and  for  their  detached 
depth  and  power.  The  work  ia  not  wihout  a  certain 
morbid  tint  in  the  general  colorii^  of  the  mood  whence 
it  proceeds ;  but  this  peculiarity  is  fainter  than  is  usual 
with  Hawthorne. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Blithedale,  an  imsgi- 
nary  community  on  the  model  of  the  cdebrated  Brook 
Farm,  of  Roxbury,  of  which  Hawthorne  himself  was  a 
member.  The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  com- 
bining intellectual  and  manual  labor  on  socialist  prindples 
constitutes  the  humor  of  the  book ;  but  the  interest  centres 
ia  three  characters,  HoUingsworth,  Zenobia,and  Prisdlla. 
These  are  represented  as  they  appear  through  the  medium 
of  on  imagined  mind,  that  of  Milee  Coverdole.  the  nar- 


rator of  the  story,  a  person  indolent  of  will,  but  of  an  ap- 
prehensive, penetrating,  and  inquisitive  intellect.  Tk» 
diseemer  of  spirits  only  tells  us  his  own  discoveries ;  aad 
there  is  a  wonderful  originality  and  power  displayed  ic 
thus  representing  the  characters.  What  is  lost  by  tiLi 
mode,  on  definite  views,  is  more  than  made  np  ia  tls 
stimnlos  given  both  to  our  acuteness  and  curiosity,  and  ia 
manifold  soggeetiveness.  We  are  joint  wateksn  with 
Miles  himself,  end  sometimes  find  ourselves  disagisstsg 
with  him  in  his  interpretation  of  an  act  or  expraswifia  ot 
the  persons  he  is  observing.  The  events  are  pordf 
mental,  the  changee  and  crises  of  moods  of  mtad.  Tbee 
persons  of  essentially  different  characters  and  poiposei. 
are  placed  together ;  the  law  of  spiritual  i 
magnetism  of  soul  on  soul  begins  to  opcnfts; 
processes  of  thought  end  emotion  are  then  ] 
perfect  logical  order  to  their  inevitable  catastrophe.  Ttaees 
characters  are  HoUingsworth,  a  reformer,  wboae  whde 
nature  becomes  ruthless  under  the  dominion  of  ona  «Jk 
sorbing  idea—Zenobia,  a  beautiful,  imperiova,  impis 
sioned,  self-willed  woman,  superbly  endowed  in  psmos 
and  intellect,  but  with  somelhing  provokingly  eqaivociJ 
in  her  character— and  Prisdlla,  an  embodiment  of  i 
aflbetion  in  its  simplest  type.  Westervelt, 
piece  of  earthliness,  "not  so  much  bom  i 
into  the  world,"  plays  a  Mephistophellaa  part  ia  tha 
mental  drama;  and  is  so  skillfully  reprosented  tkst  im 
reader  joins  at  the  end,  with  the  author,  in  prayii^  tbt 
Heaven  may  annihilate  him.  "May  his  pemiciioas  sod 
rot  half  a  grain  a  day." 

With  all  the  ddieate  sharpness  of  insight  into  the  noK 
dusive  movements  of  Consdousness,  by  which  tJK  ro- 
mance is  charaeteriMd,  the  drapery  cast  over  tha  whole  re- 
presentation, is  rich  and  flowing,  and  there  is  ao  panle  uT 
metaphysical  acuteness.  All  ths  profound  and  panstiatiif 
observation  ssems  the  reenlt  of  a  certain  careless  felicuj 
of  sim,  which  hits  the  mark  in  the  white  without  any  pi*- 
liminary  posturing  or  elaborate  preparation.  Thestrongrr. 
and  harsher  passions  are  represented  with  tlas  earns  eu» 
as  the  evanescent  shades  of  thought  and  emotion.  TW 
humorous  and  descriptive  scenes  are  in  Hawthocwt 
best  style.  The  pecnUarities  of  New  England  life  at  tiis 
preaent  day  are  admirably  canght  and  pemnneatly  sd- 
bodied ;  Silas  Foster  snd  HoUingsworth  being  both  gsaaae 
Yankees  and  repreeentative  men.  The  greit  pasa^  « 
the  volume  is  Zenobia's  death,  which  ia  not  so  ancb 
tragic  as  tragedy  itself.  In  short,  whether  we  eossite 
"  The  Blithedale  Romance"  as  a  study  in  that  philosopkr 
of  the  human  mind  which  peers  into  the  imnoet  lecessa 
and  first  principles  of  mind  and  character,  or  a  higW; 
colored  and  fiiscinating  story,  it  does  not  yield  ia  iatereR 
or  value  to  any  of  Hawthorne's  preceding  works,  wfaiie  i: 
is  removed  from  a  comparison  with  them  by  nssniirii 
differences  in  ito  purpoee  and  mode  of  treatment,  aad  a 
perhaps  thdr  superior  in  afllnence  an^  fineness  of  thoagiA, 
and  masterly  perception  of  the  first  remote  wcrkiagi  at 
great  and  absorbing  passions. 

Tk»  HUtoff  ^f  ikt  RutoroHm  qf  Mouarckf  m  Frmut. 
B9  JUpk4m9t  iU  Lmmmrtim.  Vol.  9,  NewYoHtcHvpv 
f  Brothers, 

This  volume  deals  with  the  events  of  "  The  EnxOni 
Days,"  giving  a  graphic  picture  of  the  incidents  which 
occured  between  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  and  hit 
final  overthrow  at  Waterloo.  It  is  much  more  mioote 
than  any  other  history  of  the  period,  and  ooeasiaaallv 
gives  elaborate  descriptions  of  persons  and  oceoneoeei 
vnworthy  of  being  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of  their  bb- 
iraportince.    Ldimartine  evidently  dislikes  both  Napole-.^ 
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and  N«pol«oaiun.  The  leading  ol^eet  of  the  preMSt 
▼dome  is  to  prore  tlmt  Eranoe  waa  eick  oH  him,  and  that 
Um  anny  alone  was  in  hia  fayor.  One  panege  leemi  a 
palpable  hit  at  the  nsnrpatlon  of  the  « Nephew  of  my 
Uncle.*'  <*If  the  people,"  my  Lamartiae,  «did  not 
protect  \j  dvio  opposition,  they  protested  very  generally 
by  their  sorrow  and  estrangement.  Hiftery  n«eer  rveenlMf 
man  amdaeiif  «»  f  JU  nturpalum  qf  a  tkrom,  or  a  mora 
eawardJy  sMbmissum  qfa  naiion  to  an  anny.  France  loet 
on  that  day  somewhat  of  its  eharaeter,  the  law  of  its 
QAJMty,  the  liberty  of  its  respect.  Military  despotism 
was  substituted  for  public  opinion.  The  pretorians  made 
a  mockery  of  the  people.  The  Lower  Empire  of  Rome 
enacted  in  Oaul  one  of  thoss  scenes  which  degrade  history, 
and  humiliate  human  nature.  The  on/y  excuse  for  such  an 
erent  is  that  the  people  were  depressed  under  ten  years 
of  military  goyemment,  that  the  army  was  rendered  frantic 
by  ten  years  of  prodigies,  and  that  its  idol  was  a  hero.*' 

For  the  Bourbons,  Lamartine  evinces  a  tender  regard, 
asid  narrates  their  flight  from  France  in  a  style  of  mental 
bombast  which  but  ill  rescues  it  from  ridicule.  The  de- 
scription of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  is  very  brilliant,  and 
the  sketches  of  Talleyrand,  Fouehe,  and  Wellington,  dis- 
eriminating  and  powerful.  The  sentimentality  of  tiie 
author  gives,  ss  usual,  its  peculiar  perversion  to  the  facts 
of  the  nsrrative ;  things  are  commonly  repreeented  in  their 
relation  to  the  opinions  of  Lamartine,  rather  tlian  in  their 
relation  to  each  other ;  and  occasionally  gross  fictions  are 
introduced  to  add  to  the  scenic  eflbet. 

For  instance,  in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
Wellington,  at  one  stage  of  the  contest,  is  said  to  have 
mounted  his  eighth  horse,  seven  having  been  worn  out  or 
killed  under  him.  He  rode  only  one  during  the  whole 
day.  Again,  in  describing  a  charge  of  English  horse, 
lismartine  represents  the  duke  as  causing  brandy  to  be 
distributed  to  the  dragoons,  "  to  intoxicate  the  men  with 
liquid  fire,  whilst  the  sound  of  the  clarion  should  intoxicate 
the  horses, '  *  and  then  launching  them  himself  <*  at  full  speed 
down  the  declivity  of  Mont-Saint- Jean."  This  statement, 
likewise,  the  translator  is  authorized  to  deny.  It  is 
carious  also  that  Lamartine,  with  his  numerous  additions, 
should  have  made  one  important  omission  of  fact.  Wel- 
lington was  surprised  at  Waterloo;  Lamartine  represents 
him  as  negligent ;  but  the  truth  was  that  he  depended  on 
Fouehe,  to  give  him  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  march. 
Fouehe,  with  his  usual  felicity  in  duplicating  hia  treasons, 
sent  intelligence  to  Wellington  of  Napoleon's  approach, 
and  then  dispatched  orders  for  the  arrest  of  his  own  mee- 
eenger.  Those  who  are  acoustomed  to  consider  Wel- 
lington as  the  « iron  duke,"  and  to  transfer  to  him  all  the 
pessionlessness  which  such  an  epithet  suggests,  will  be 
surprised  at  the  peculiar  emphasis  with  which  Lamartine 
speakaof  his  "voluptuousness."  This  charge,  we  be- 
lieve, was  true  in  1815. 

Up  the  Rhine.  By  Thomas  Hood.  With  Comic  UlustrO' 
•    tions.    New  York :  Geo.  P.  Putnam.    1  vol.  19mo. 

This  volume,  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  Hood's  many 
pleasant  books,  was  first  published  in  1840,  and  has  never 
before  been  reprinted.  It  is  composed  of  letters,  written 
by  the  various  members  of  a  fsmily  traveling  up  the 
Rhine,  and  conceived  somewhat  after  the  model  of  Hum- 
phrey Clinker.  Hood's  characters  are  a  hypochondriac,  a 
widow,  a  dashing  young  gentleman,  and  a  servant  maid ; 
and  it  is  ia  exhibitug  the  oddities  and  homors  of  these, 
rather  than  in  any  description  of  the  seenery,  that  the 
charm  of  the  book  eoosists.  The  letters  of  Martha  Peony, 
the  servant  maid,  are  the  gems  of  the  volnme.  Her  spell- 
ing and  grammar  are  so  felieiUms  in  their  infelicities,  as  to 


amonnt  to  a  Irind  of  genius ;  and  the  eharaeter  is  one  of  the 
best  that  Hood  ever  delineated.  Her  letter,  deeoribing 
the  effects  of  a  storm  at  sea,  is  perhape  the  richest  in  the 
volnme.  *<  To  add  to  my  frite,"  she  says,  "  down  flumps 
the  Btewardis  on  her  nees  and  begins  slirieking  we  shall 
be  pitoht  all  over !  Think  I  if  she  give  up  we  may  pre- 
pairfor  onr  watery  gmvea.  At  sich  erisisns  theres  no- 
thing like  relignn  and  if  I  repeted  my  eatkism  wnnee  I 
said  it  a  hnndered  times  over  and  never  wunee  rite.  The 
only  oomfort  I  had  besides  Christianity  was  to  give  Missus 
vramin  witch  I  did  over  and  over  between  her  attax.  At 
last  Martha  says  she  we  are  going  to  a  world  where  there 
is  no  sitivations.  What  an  idear !  But  onr  superiers  are 
alwaya  shy  of  onr  society,  as  if  hevin  abuv  was  too  good 
for  servants.  Talking  of  superiers  there  was  a  Tittled 
Lady  in  Bed  in  the  cabbin  that  sent  every  five  minita  for 
the  eapting,  till  at  long  and  at  last  he  got  Crusty.  Capting 
says  she  I  insist  on  your  gitting  the  ship  more  out  of  the 
wind.  I  wish  I  could  says  he.  Dont  you  no  who  I  ham, 
saya  ahe  very  dignifide."  The  last  toueh  is  especially 
fine. 

A  Step  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old  ond  Back  Agatn: 
With  Thoughts  on  the  Oood  and  Evil  in  Both.  By  Henry 
P.  Tappan.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  ^  Co.  2 vols, 
ISmo. 

A  new  book  of  travels,  devoted  to  a  description  of  old 
scenes  which  have  been  traveled  over  and  over  again,  is 
getting  to  be  the  terror  of  critics.  Wo  therefore  took  up 
the  present  volume  vrith  that  languid  intolerance  of  the 
subject  which  is  ominous  of  dissatisfaction  both  with  the 
writer  and  his  book,  but  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
new  interest  which  the  author  has  contrived  to  cast  over 
familiar  objects.  Prof.  Tappan,  indeed,  is  one  of  those 
independent  and  thoughtful  tourists  who  never  repeat  the 
stale  ecstasies  and  stereotyped  amazement  common  to 
ordinary  travelers  on  seeing  objects  they  are  prepared  U) 
admire,  but  views  things  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
mind,  and  honestly  records  impressions  mode  on  his  own 
heart  and  imagination.  He  is  a  quiet,  scholarly,  truthful, 
candid  and  intelligent  man,  sees  much  which  others  have 
missed  seeing,  and  never  loess  his  discrimination  in  his 
rapturee.  His  observations  are  often  etriking  and  original, 
and  the  information  he  eonveys  is  commonly  valuable.  His 
journey  was  confined  to  England,  Scotland,  the  Rhine, 
Switzerland,  France  and  HolUmd.  The  most  interesting 
portion  of  all  is  that  which  relates  to  Holland.  In  visit- 
ing Abbotsford  the  author  gives  a  provoking  piece  of 
news.  It  is  well-known  that  the  sale  of  Scott's  works 
had  been  sufficient  to  clear  this  estate  of  debt,  and  every 
purchaser  of  the  EngUsh  edition  of  his  writings  through- 
out the  world  felt  that  he  was  aiding  in  this  good  work. 
After  the  death  of  Soott's  son,  the  estate,  some  two  thou- 
sand acres,  descended  to  ScqU's  grandson,  young  Lock- 
hart,  who  has  again  embarrassed  it.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  a  London  broker.  , 

Legends  of  Love  and  Chivalry.    The  Knights  of  England^ 
F)rance  and   Scotland,    By  Henry  William   Herbert. 
New  York:  RedJUld.    1vol.  Umo. 
This  volume  contains  Legends  of  the  Norman  Con- 
querors, of  the  Crusaders,  of  Feudal  Days,  and  of  Scot- 
land—fourteen splendid  tales  in  all.    As  is  usual  with 
him,  Mr.  Herbert  deals  in  this  volume  with  the  strongest 
passions,  and  exhibits  their  workings  in  powerful  charac- 
ters and  striking  events.    His  mode  of  narration  ie  vehe- 
ment, and  the  reader  who  once  commits  himself  to  the 
rushing  stream  of  his  style  can  hardly  pause  for  breath 
until  he  has  arrived  at  the  end.    His  knowledge  of  history 
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is  extensiw  and  miirala,  and  it  ia  a  knowledge  painted  in 
living  pioturea  on  hia  imagination  rather  than  hoarded  in 
hia  memory.  The  paat  ia  preaent  to  him — in  peraonai 
scenery,  dialect  and  eoatnme,  and  he  tn'itea  of  it  as  if  be 
were  recording  what  waa  paaaing  before  his  e3res.  Thia 
power  of  vitalizing  and  YiTifjring  everything  he  tonchea 
ia  manifeated  throughout  theae  "Iiegends.''  Heeonceivea 
with  auch  intenaity  (hat  he  beooroea  a  partiaan  in  dealing 
with  hia  own  creationa ;  ia  farionaly  hoatile  to  aonw,  and 
as  forioualy  favorable  to  otben.  The  effect  of  hia  intenae 
xepreaentationa  is  felt  both  in  the  reader'a  brain  and  blood. 
It  is  not  until  after  the  book  ia  read  that  we  feel  oonscions 
that  the  author 'a  aympathiea  and  antipathiea  diaturb  hia 
powera  of  diaerimination  in  hia  judgments  of  historical 
charactera. 

Wavtrley  Novel*.    Library  Editum.    Vol.  1.    Wavrley; 

or^Tis  Sixty  Years  Sinu.    JSmCoM:  B.  B.  Muvey  ^ 

Co.    ISmo. 

Thia  ia  a  new  iaeue  of  Parker'a  celebrated  edition  of  the 
Waverley  NovelSi  containii^  the  author'a  final  additiona, 
correctiona  and  notea.  It  is  printed  in  large  type,  ia  very 
cheap,  and  ahould  meet  with  succeas.  Thia,  with  Lip- 
pincott,  Grambo  &  Co. 'a  edition,  will  doabtlesa  induce  a 
re-peruaal  of  the  novels  of  Scott.  Nothing  that  haa  aince 
been  written  haa  aurpaaaed  or  even  equaled  them  in  the 
diatinguiihing  features  of  romantic  writing.  It  is  Scott'i 
great  and  rare  diatinction  that  he  created  a  achool  of  no- 
veliata  admitting  the  exercise  of  the  moat  varioua  geniua, 
and  that  among  the  myriad  writera  who  have  felt  hia  in- 
apiration  none  haa  received  or  merited  hia  fame.  In  Eng- 
land a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thonaund  copiea  of  hia 
novela  have  been  aoid,  and  the  demand  atill  continuea. 
Scott  ahould  be  read  every  five  yeari.  In  the  fourth  pe- 
rusal we  have  found  his  novela  more  intereating  than  the 
new  romancea  of  the  day. 

Oraus  and  Poaers  of  the  Christian  Lift.    By  A.  D. 

Mayo.    Boston :  Abel  Tompkins.    I  vol.  l^mo. 

The  preaent  volume  contains  eleven  aermona  on  topics 
■oggested  by  the  title,  and  they  are  all  worthy  of  being 
read  beyond  that  peculiar  circle  of  readers,  known  techni- 
cally as  the  "  religions  public."  The  writer  is  evidently  a 
man  of  a  diaceming  and  disciplined  mind,  writing  from 
deep  fountaina  of  personal  experience,  and  treating  the 
graveit  and  deepest  realities  of  life  with  the  asanred  air  of 
one  whoae  aoul  haa  been  in  contact  with  the  great  spiri- 
tual facta  he  announcea.  Hence  comes  both  the  elevation 
and  the  practical  aoundneaa  of  hia  atatementa  of  duty  and 
his  exhortationa  to  holiness.  His  style  is  pliable  to  his 
thottghta  and  emotions,  stating  plain  things  plainly,  and 
rising  as  his  subject  rises  into  unforeed  dignity  and  elo- 
quence. There  is  nothing  of  the  rhetorician  either  in  the 
selection  of  his  matterj  or  his  mode  of  expressing  it,  but 
an  unmistakable  sincerity  and  truthfulness  distinguish 
every  statement,  oigument  and  appeal.  As  a  thinker  he 
excels  in  spiritual  discernment,  though  he  is  not  deficient 
in  that  logical  method  by  which  a  principle,  clearly  con- 
ceived in  itself,  is  rigidly  followed  through  all  its  applica- 
tions to  men  and  to  affairs.  His  volume  meets  practical 
needa  in  many  hearts,  and  only  requires  to  have  its  cha- 
racter known  to  be  extensively  read.  He  belongs  to  that 
class  of  clergjnnen  who  really  commune  with  apiritual 
and  religious  ideas,  and  therefore,  though  a  writer  of  ser- 
mons, he  never  sermonizes. 

Roughing  it  in  the  Bush;  or  Life  in  Canada,  By  5«- 
santta  Moodie.  New  York :  Geo.  P.  Futnam,  2  parts. 
Mrs.  Moodie  is  the  sister  of  Agnes  Strickland,  and 


while  fully  her  eqifal  in  talent,  nxeels  beth  hsr  aad  nnt 
of  wonumkind  in  enterprise,  fortitude  aad  heroinL  Ha 
preeent  work,  detailing  the  dangers  and  diseoodorti  of  i 
life  in  the  far-west  of  Canada,  is  full  of  fine  doRriptkw 
of  natore,  evincea  throughout  a  healthy  and  r^gmu 
spirit,  and  eontaina  many  a  scene  of  genuine  homr.  Her 
aketchea  of  character,  Yankee,  French  and  Ei^lJBk,  m 
especially  good. 

LUtU  Peddlington  and  the  Peddlingtoniani.  £;/ob 
PooUy  author  of  Paul  Pry,  eU.  New  York:  D.  ifpU- 
ton  ^  Co,    2  vols^  16mo. 

Since  the  «  Memoirs  of  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  the  Panli^"  » 
book  has  been  published  equal  to  thia  in  the  art  of  li% 
the  little  into  ludicroua  importance.  Its  leagth  nakei  u 
somewhat  tiresome,  but  the  leading  idea  is  BoweUc&iia: 
out— so  well  directed  a  fire  ia  kept  up  at  oil  tin  politksl, 
literary  and  social  follies  of  England—and  the  autboi  ii  a 
humorist  of  such  truth  and  keenness— that  it  descrreBitt 
place  in  the  "  Popular  Library"  to  which  it  belcn^ 

Adventures  of  Col,  Vanderbomb  in  Pursuit  ^  iA«  fw^- 

deney.    Also^  the  Exploit*  of  his  Seerttary.  B$  J.  B. 

Jones,  Ex-editor  of  the  Official  Journal.  Pkiiaiiithk: 

A.  Hart  {late  Carey  ^  Hart.) 

This  is  a  very  humorous  story  of  the  political  evie  of 
an  imaginary  candidate  for  the  highest  <^ce  in  the  gift  tf 
the  aovereign  people ;  a  spirited  satire  upon  die  efforta  d 
ambitious  aspirants  for  political  distiDction  and  proita 
The  work  is  seasonable,  and  will  be  widely  read.  Tk 
illustrated  cover  is  by  Darley. 

Ths  Mother  at  Horns  ;  or  The  Principles  f^  Matemd  Dm 

Familiarly  Illustrated.    By  John  S.  C.  Abbett.  !ko 

York :  Harper  ^  Brothors.    1  vol.  19mo. 

This  valuable  little  work  has  long  enjoyed  anextcnsm 

popularity,  and  been  translated  into  numeroui  fcreifi 

languages.    The  preaent  edition  is  illustrated  vith  nai»- 

rous  fine  wood-cuts  and  printed  in  the  same  elegant  style 

as  the  author's  series  of  historical  works.    It  ihcmld  In 

in  the  hands  of  every  mother,  for  though  roach  of  it  is 

necessarily  commonplace,  there  ia  much  also  which  is  ne« 

and  suggestive. 

Time  and  Tide  ;  or  Strive  and  Win.  By  A.  S.  Rot,  i» 
thor  of  James  Mont  joy  ^  ete.  New  York :  B .  Afptu^  f 
Co.    1  vol.  12mo. 

The  author  of  this  story  is  well-known  as  s  vigoraoi 
and  truthful  delineator  of  common  life.  The  prtteot  vo- 
lume is  one  of  his  best.  It  inculcates  the  moral  impli«l  i> 
the  title,  a  moral  which  is  the  key  to  all  saeoeu  ia  ^^ 
The  characters  are  drawn  with^much  force,  and  the  ioei- 
dents  have  the  interest  of  reality.  To  the  yoong  tba  work 
will  be  found  particularly  interesting. 

Whauly*s  English  Synonyms.    First  Ameriem  Jditui 

Boston :  James  Monroe  f  Co. 

This  edition  is  very  carefully  revised  from  the  leawd 
London  edition,  and  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  iarvice» 
the  student  and  man  of  letters. 

Ths  Romanco  qf  tke  Revolution.    Edited  by  Oliuf  B. 

Bunee.    New  York :  Buuee  ^  Brother. 

This  volume  is  filled  with  pasMges  of  stining  iaM 
sppropriatAly  arranged,  selected  from  varioos  asthoril»^ 
embracing  the  most  romantic  ineidaats  of  the  Wtf  of  ^ 
dependence.  It  is  adnunbly  ilhistrated  with  «D0d4B> 
gimvings  by  Orr,  printed  in  tintn. 
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1,  When  llfe*t  ran-  ny   morn  had    no       cloud  on    its   sky,  And  I    rotni'd  with  my 
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loTO     on     thy       benu.  ti-  ftil    shore,  To    hear  the  deep       ma-  sic  that  guth*d  from  La 
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We  eaiPd  on  thy  waters  rejoicing,  alone. 
Or  trod  thy  green  islands,  and  eaird  them  oar  own, 
And  batlt,  'mid  the  hills  that  encircle  thy  breast 
A  bower  and  a  home  in  the  wilds  of  the  West 

Bat  sorrow  has  darkened  the  noon  of  oar  day. 
And  peril  and  donbt  have  encompassed  our  way  ; 
My  heart's  only  love  incaptiTity  lies, 
And  thy  glory.  O  Derwent,  is  dimm'd  in  mine  eyes. 

Sad  lake  of  the  mountains,  through  dangers  I  roam, 
With  ^  pang  in  my  heart  and  a  blight  on  my  home, 
To  dream  of  the  joys  that  shall  bless  me  no  more. 
And  mingle  my  sighs  with  the  moan  of  Ladore. 
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SONNET:— TO    THE    REDBREAST. 


Whbii  that  the  fields  pat  on  their  gay  attire, 
Thou  silent  aitt'at  near  brake  or  rlTer'a  bdm, 
Whilat  the  gay  throah  ainga  loud  from  covert  dim ; 

Bat  when  pale  Winter  lighta  the  aocial  fire, 
And  meada  \nth  slime  are  spent,  and  ways  with  mire, 

Thou  eharm*st  us  with  thy  soft  and  solemn  hymn, 

Prom  battlement  or  bam,  or  hay -stack  trim ; 


And  now  not  seldom  tun'st,  aa  if  for  hire. 

Thy  thrilling  pipe  to  me,  waiting  to  catch 
The  pittance  due  to  thy  well-warbled  aong  : 

Sweet  bird,  sing  on  !  for  oCt  near  lonely  hatch, 
Like  thee,  myself  have  pleased  the  rustic  throng. 

And  oft  for  entrance  'neath  the  peaceful  thatch, 
Paid  the  cheap  tribute  of  n  airaple  aong. 
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BT  MK8.  TOOOOOD. 

Unskillsd  in  lore  ww  Paooy  JLieifb, 

But  learned  in  wisdom  mild, 
That  glowed  all  aoft  and  tenderly 

In  that  meek,  blue-eyed  child. 

And  why  the  aigh  ?  why  tad  the  brow  ? 

She  conned  it  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  found  out  anzioua  thooghta,  and  how 

They  prey  upon  the  poor. 

Her  ioft  young  handa,  ahe  did  not  fear, 

Could  aid  the  feeble  old  : 
How  bleat  for  her  to  wipe  their  tenr. 

And  clothe  them  from  the  cold ! 

And  she  hath  left  the  roae-clad  cot, 
From  youth's  one  home  to  part, 

Armed  with  resolve— revealing  not 
What  tempeat  at  her  heart. 

None  saw  the  drops  that  dimmed  bbr  eye, 
When  a  sad  breeze  and  keen  ' 

Came  answering  with  a  long- lorn  sigh 
From  that  still  village  scene. 

Forth  hath  she  gone— a  summer  boat 

3kims  o'er  the  glassy  bay 
With  slender  strength— nor  dreads  to  fleet 

Where  the  stern  waters  lay. 

Forth  hath  she  gone,  from  dewy  field. 

And  used  to  fondest  care, 
To  try  the  desert— will  it  yitfM^^ 

One  shelter  irom  the  glare  ? 

Where  Innocence  is  shamed  to  quail 

Before  the  worldling's  mirth ; 
And  beautiful  will  leurn  to  veil 

Its  scorned,  yet  heavenly  birth. 

Forth  so  she  went,  yet  'mid  the  pest, 

The  blast  of  noxious  night,- 
A  lamp  burned  stedfast  at  her  breast. 

And  cast  its  certain  light. 

And  oft  she  heard  a  mellowed  tone 

Streaming  above  the  din; 
A  Voice  that  loves  the  pure  and  lone, 

And  strengthens  them  within. 

O !  there  was  joy,  even  unto  paui) 
When,  passed  those  days  so  drear. 

As  musiCj'Fanny's  steps  again 
Fell  on  each  aged  one's  ear. 

And  who,  the  gladdest  of  the  glad. 

Stands  at  the  gate  ?  I  pray. 
Is 't  he  who  then  a  very  lad 

So  wept  her  going  away  ? 

'T  is  he,  who,  while  he  fed  his  flowers, 
(Stronger  her  bright  chain  grew,) 

Saw  constantly  through  hiunted  hours 
Those  eyes  of  gentlest  blue. 
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It  bfi^lieen  men- 
Lionet!  as  a  part  of 
■  be  planetary  con- 
st Uuibn  of  our 
g^bbc,  That  a  gase- 
.  ou*i  entrelop  envi- 
'  riiii*^  it:^  mass,  the 
!ii.i-[-hLTe,which 
I  !  s  ihe  atten- 
tion oftliS  astronomer,  on  account  of  it8  influence  in 
di«piacing>  the  celestial  bodies,  and  contributing  to 
their  visibility,  by  refracting  and  reflecting  the  rays 
of  light. J  This  elastic  fluid  is  the  scene  of  interest- 
ing pheoomena,  and  performs  important  functions  in 
the  economy  of'  nature.  Besides  being  essential  to 
the  life  of  man,  and  the  animal  races,  whose  exist- 
ence would  terminate  in  a  few  minutes  without  the 
respiration  of  it;  the  exhalation  of  moisture  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  mainly  owing  to  the  com- 
mon air  we  breathe,  which  receives  and  sustains  the 
vapors  formed  into  clouds,  distributes  them  over  dif- 
ferent regions  by  its  incessant  motions,  and  tempers 
by  its  currents  those  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to 
which  various  localities  are  subject.  It  is  in  these 
last-named  offices  that  the  atmosphere  demands  the 
notice  of  the  physical  geographer.  The  considera- 
tion of  its  actual  constitution  does  not  belong  to  his 
province,  but  a  general  view  of  the  fluid  may  be  ap- 
propriate before  we  proceed  to  those  agitations  and 
changes  which  are  in  constant  action,  and  upon 
which  the  welfare  of  organized  beings  so  materially 
depends. 

The  atmosphere  is,  then,  an  integral  portion  of 
the  earth,  a  body  of  air  revolving  with  the  solid  mass 
upon  its  axis,  the  higher  strata,  of  course,  increasing 
in  velocity  with  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  revo- 
lution. From  hence  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  re- 
specting its  height,  for  an  absolute  limit  is  put  to  its 
elevation  by  this  feature  of  its  physical  condition. 
There  is  a  point  where  the  centrifugal  force,  or  the 
tendency  to  fly  ofi"  from  the  centre,  will  counter- 
balance the  centripetal,  or  the  gravitation  toward 
the  centre,  and  beyond  that  point  the  latter  will  be 
vanquished.  It  is  obvious  that  no  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  can  extend  beyond  the  point  where  the 
two  influencA  balance,  or  are  in  equilibrium,  and  the 


projectile  force  becomes  greater  than  that  of  gravita- 
tion, or  its  projection  into  space  would  follow.  At 
the  distance  of  6.6  radii  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
or  at  an  elevation  of  22,200  miles,  about  the  eleventh 
part  the  distance  of  the  moon,  this  point  is  fixed,  be- 
yond which  it  is  impossible  for  the  atmosphere  in 
the  smallest  quantity  to  extend.  This  consideration 
is  only  of  importance  to  show  that  physical  laws 
rigidly  restrict  it  within  finite  bounds,  for  any  por- 
tion of  air  at  that  distance  must  have  a  tenuity  which 
is  utterly  inconceivable.  The  indications  of  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere  drawn  from  its  weight,  as 
shown  by  the  barometer,  reduce  its  elevation  within 
a  vastly  circumscribed  limit.  A  column  of  the 
whole  circumambient  air  is  nearly  equal  in  weight 
to  a  similar  column  of  mercury  of  thirty  inches,  or 
of  water  of  thirty-four  feet,  which  would  give  it  an 
elevation  of  but  27,000  feet,  or  rather  mider  five 
miles,  if  its  density  were  uniform.  But  the  elasticity 
of  the  air  causes  it  to  expand  with  the  diminution  of 
its  own  pressure,  whieh  becomes  less  at  every  step 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  owing  to  this  ex- 
pansion we  must  place  the  limit  to  its  height  at  a  far 
greater  distance  than  that  suggested  by  the  simple 
barometrical  measurement  of  its  weight.  A  pretty 
common  opinion  prevails  that  its  extreme  boundary 
does  not  exceed  iforty  or  fiAy  miles,  and  we  have 
sensible  evidence  on  the  high  lands  of  the  globe,  that 
for  all  the  purposes  serviceable  to  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  the  atmospheric  zone  is  of  very  con- 
tracted elevation.  It  is  a  well-known  property  of 
the  air  that  the  temperature  diminishes  with  its 
height,  a  circumstance  referable  to  the  general  phy- 
sical law,  that  as  the  density  of  gases  decreases  they 
acquire  an  increased  capacity  for  heat.  The  higher, 
therefore,  a  body  ascends  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
greater  is  the  quantity  of  heat  abstracted  from  it,  the 
surrounding  fluid  becoming  more  rare.  Heiice  the 
perpetual  snow,  and  the  piles  of  glaciers,  that  crown 
the  summits  of  mountains,  at  whose  base  the  orange 
and  the  citron  bloom,  and  man  pants  in  the  fierce 
sultriness  of  a  torrid  climate. 

But  while  the  atmosphere  may  be  considered 
generally  as  an  aerial  zone  of  the  earth,  the  com- 
panion of  the  massy  spheroid  in  its  annual  revolu- 
tion round  the  sun,  and  rotating  with  it  upon  its  axis, 
it  has  independent  movements  which  present  very 
complex  phenomena,  however  clear  the  causes  which 
put  them  in  operation.  The  particles  of  air  are  con- 
stantly suflTering  displacement,  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  various  circumstances  disturbing  the  di- 
latable and  elastic  fluid  in  which  we  live.  A  body 
in  movement  will  communicate  its  motion  to  the 
adjoining  particles,  which  may  be  seobibly  propagated 
by  them  to  a  considerable  distance ;  but  this  cause 
operates  so  slightly  in  the  production  of  atmospheric 
currents  that  it  might  be  entirely  overlooked.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  state  that  some  of  the  vast  oceanic 
streams  are  supposed  to  produce  a  corresponding 
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flow  io  the  air.  Tlie  Wf lag  attractions  of  the  «un, 
mooo,  and  planets  on  the  atmosphere,  will  occasion 
tides  in  it  analogous  to  those  of  the  oeean,  or  an 
alteration  in  the  heights  of  vertical  columns  of  air, 
•winds  and  currents  arising  from  the  resulting  in- 
equalities of  horizontal  pressure ;  but  La  Place  has 
proved  the  action  of  this  cause  to  be  scarcely  appre- 
ciable. The  atmospheric  agitations  of  which  we 
are  sensible,  both  the  more  violent  and  gentle,  ap- 
pear to  proceed  either  from  a  change  in  the  tem- 
perature of  a  portion  of  the  air,  or  from  a  change  in 
the  quantity  of  water  which  it  holds  in  a  sute  of 
vapor.  In  both  these  cases  a  temporary  destruction 
of  the  equilibrium  subsisting  between  different  parts 
of  the  atmosphere  is  produced,  and  its  particles  are 
set  in  motion  to  restore  the  balance.  The  eflect  of 
heat  upon  a  volume  of  air  is  to  rarefy  and  expand,  to 
increase  its  bulk  and  diminish  iu  density.  When 
any  portion,  therefore,  of  the  earth^s  surface  is  more 
heated  than  the  surrounding  districts,  the  air  there 
ascends  and  flows  over  the  adjoining  cooler  and 
denser  strata,  causing  an  upper  outward  current, 
while  the  colder  and  denser  fluid  rushes  toward  the 
spot  where  the  balance  has  been  lost  by  expansion, 
and  a  lower  inward  current  is  produced.  An  easy 
experiment  will  illustrate  this  interchange.  In  a 
room  warmed  by  a  good  fire,  if  a  candle  be  held  at 
the  crevice  between  the  door  and  the  floor,  an  in- 
ward current  will  be  observed  from  the  exterior 
colder  air,  but  near  the  ceiling,  by  the  same  means, 
an  outward  flow  will  be  detected.  In  the  other  con- 
dition an  addition  of  vapor  to  the  atmosphere  gives 
rise  to  a  wind  blowing  on  all  sides  away  from  the 
district  of  evaporation,  while  an  abstraction  of  it  by 
showers  creates  a  partial  vacuum^  toward  which 
the  air  rushes  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  The 
diversity  of  the  winds  in  power  is  principally  owing 
to  the  diflerent  degrees  of  vigor  with  which  these 
causes  act. 
The  currents  of  the  atmosphere  display  au  endless 


variety  in  their. velocity  and  force,  from  thexephyr. 
which  scarcely  stirs  the  leaves  of  the  form,  to  ibe 
gale  under  which  its  mightiest  branches  bend,  and 
the  hurricane  which  tears  up  its  trees  by  the  roou 
and  destroys  the  habitations  of  mankiod.  It  lii> 
been  observed  that  in  the  temperate  zone  the  mm 
violent  winds  occur,  when  neither  the  heat  nor  tbe 
cold  common  to  such  localities  are  at  its  maxifflos 
— that  they  generally  extend  over  a  considerable  traei 
of  country—and  are  accompanied  by  soddeo  ud 
great  falls  in  the  mercury  of  the  barometer.  The 
latter  circumstance  attends  the  storms  of  the  tropica, 
but  they  are  of\en  confined  within  narrower  limju 
than  the  extra-tropical  hurricanes.  It  was  DO(ic«d 
by  the  superstitious  as  a  coincidence,  not  wiihoot 
meaning,  that  at  the  time  of  Cromwell's  death  the 
enchained  winds  were  liberated,  and  went  forth  riTiog 
and  howling  through  the  land,  uprooting  the  large;} 
trees,  and  whirling  them  about  like  straws,  and  top- 
pling down  chinmeys  and  turrets;  bat  tbe  suae 
tempest,  at  the  self-same  hour,  dashed  the  vessels  oi 
the  Baltic  sea  even  upon  tbe  strand,  and  baried 
Venetian  argosies  in  the  Adriatic,  shivered  the  pioes 
of  Norway,  and  swept  before  it  the  cypreMe«  of  the 
Boephorus-— a  similar  war  of  the  elements  atteodiog 
the  termination  of  the  earthly  career  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  Bonaparte,  and  George  IV.  Sometiinesihe 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  have  been  renurk- 
ably  agitated,  while  the  lower  stratum  of  the  air  ha* 
been  quite  calm.  Lunardi,  on  one  occasion,  traveled 
at  the  rate  of  seventy  miles  an  hour  in  his  ballooo. 
while  at  Edinburgh;  when  he  ascended,  tbe  air  vir 
quite  tranquil,  and  continued  so  throughout  his  ex- 
pedition. To  ascertain  the  velocity  aad  force  of 
winds,  a  variety  of  experiments  have  been  made  vnih 
instruments  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Tbe  ibi- 
lowing  table  contains  some  results  obtained  by  Sraes- 
ton,  inserted  in  a  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Tians- 
actions : — 


VELOCITY  OF  THE  WIND. 


Milaa  per  Hour. 

Foot  per  Seoond. 

Perpendicular  Force  on  one  Square  Foot,! 
in  Avoirdupois  Pounds  and  Parts.        j 

CharacterisUes. 

1 

1-47 

V          1 

Hardly  perceptible. 

2 

3 

208 
44 

n 

Just  Pferceptible. 

4 

6 

6'87 
7-33 

-079) 

•123  >                             , 

Gentle,  pleossBt  wind. 

10 
15 

14-67 
22 

•402^                              ! 
1-107)                              1 

Brisk  wind. 

20 
25 

29-34 
36  37 

ig68> 
3  075 

Very  brisk  wind. 

30 
35 

44  01 
6134 

4-429  > 
6027 

High  wmd. 

40 
45 

58-68 
6601 

7-873; 
9  963 

Very  high  wind. 

59 

73'35 

13300                               1 

Storai. 

60 

8802 

17-715 

Great  stonn. 

80 

117-36 

31-490 

Hurricane. 

100 

147-7 

49-200 

Hurricane  carrying  trees  and 
buildings  before  it. 

The  currents  of  the  atmosphere  far  surpass  in 
velocity  those  of  the  rivers  and  the  ocean,  a  gentle 
pleasant  wind  blowing  at  a  rate  equal  to  that  of  the 
mighty  Father  of  Waters  when  in  flood,  but  a  hurri- 


cane will  outstrip  the  swiftest  locomotive  in  its  e^^- 
In  speaking  of  the  direction  of  currents  of  air  and 
water,  the  indicating  terms  are  employed  in  an  in- 
verse sense,  an  easterly  wind  signi^'ing  a  breeze 
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coming  from  that  quarter,  an  easterly  stream  a  flow 
of  water  toward  it.  Winds  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes  or  genera,  the  Permanent,  the  Peri- 
odical, and  the  Variable ;  of  which,  the  first  excepted, 
there  are  many  different  species.  We  shall  prefer, 
however,  to  consider  them  wider  their  local  recog- 
nised titles. 
1.  Trade  iffinda.  These  are  permanent,  following 


the  same  direction  throughout  the  year.  They  are 
met  with  between  the  tropics,  and  a  few  degrees  to 
the  north  and  south  of  those  limits.  The  welMcnown 
name  applied  to  them  is  a  phrase  of  doubtful  origin, 
but  probably  derived  from  the  iacilities  afforded  to 
trade  and  commerce  by  their  constant  prevalence 
and  generally  uniform  course,  though  Hakluyt  speaks 
of  the  "  wind  blowing  trade,"  meaning  a  regular  tread 


A  Calm  at  Sea. 


or  track.  The  parallels  of  28°  north  and  south  lati- 
tude mark  the  medium  external  limits  of  the  trade 
winds,  between  which,  with  some  variations,  their 
direction  is  from  the  north-east,  north  of  the  equator, 
and  from  the  south-east,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line,  hence  called  the  north-east  and  south-east 
trades.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
region  of  calms,  in  which  a  thick  foggy  air  prevails, 
with  frequent  sudden  and  transient  rains  attended  by 
thunder  and  lightning.  This  region,  in  the  Atlantic, 
extends  across  the  whole  ocean  from  the  coasts  of 
Africa  to  those  of  America,  but  its  position  shiAs, 
being  sometimes  entirely  north  of  the  equator,  and 
but  rarely  reaching  one  or  two  degrees  south ;  and 
hence  it  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  region  also  varies  in 
breadth  from  two  and  a  half  to  ten  degrees,  but 
usually  occupies  n  width  of  four  or  five.  These 
variations  are  dependent  upon  the  position  of  the  sun, 
which  has  an  influence  likewise  upon  the  strength, 
direction,  and  situation  of  the  trade  winds  them- 
selves. When  the  sun  has  a  northern  declination, 
and  approaches  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  boundary 
line  of  the  north-east  trade  wind  extends  to  32°  north 
latitude,  and  the  wind  has  a  more  easterly  direction, 
but  the  parallel  of  25°  degrees  is  its  northern  boun- 
dary, and  the  wind  inclines  more  north  when  the  sun 
is  south  of  the  equator,  and  approaches  the  tropic  o( 


Capricorn.  At  that  season,  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  south-east  trade  wind  extends  to  90°  S.  lat., 
and  the  whole  ocean  is  swept  by  it  between  that 
line  and  about  1°  N.  lat.  The  general  width  of  the 
south-east  trade  is  about  9°  greater  than  that  of  the 
north-east,  the  region  of  calms,  as  before  stated, 
being  almost  wholly  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
In  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic,  the  zone  of  the  trade 
winds  becomeit  broader,  and  their  direction  more 
easterly,  as  the  coast  of  America  is  approached,  the 
breezes  blowing  to  the  very  shore.  This  is  not  the 
case  on  the  African  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where, 
through  a  tract  of  sea  extending  from  fifty  to  eighty 
miles  offshore,  thele  winds  are  are  not  found  at  all, 
but  contrary  westerly  breezes  prevail.  The  irre- 
gularity is  easily  explained.  Owing  to  the  rare- 
faction which  the  air  undergoes  over  the  great  hot 
desert  of  the  Sahara,  the  colder  air  from  the  con- 
tiguous sea  rushes  in  to  supply  the  partial  vacuum 
created,  and  keep  up  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, producing  winds  blowing  toward  the  shore. 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  similar  zone  is  occupied 
by  permament  north  and  south-easterly  breezes,  or 
trade  winds,  though  subject  to  a  variety  of  interrup- 
tions. An  instance  of  irregularity  occurs  along  the 
coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  where  the  general  direction 
of  the  wind  is  south,  and  a  steady  south-easterly 
wind  is  only  experienced  at  the  distance  of  five  or 
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six  hundred  miles  from  the  shore.  The  numerous 
shoals  and  islands  which  are  found  in  the  Pacific, 
prevent  uniformity  in  the  tropical  movements  of  the 
atmosphere.  That  intelligent  hydrographer  Captain 
Horsburgh  has  observed,  that  where  shoal  coral 
banks  shoot  up  out  of  the  deep  water  in  many  places 
between  the  tropics,  a  decrease  of  the  prevailing 
wind  is  frequently  experienced ;  lor  when  a  steady 
wind  is  blowing  over  the  surface  of  the  deep  water, 
no  sooner  does  a  ship  get  upon  the  verge  of  a  shoal 
coral  bank,  than  a  sudden  decrease  of  the  wind  is 
often  perceived.  This  he  supposes  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  atmosphere  over  these  banks  being  less  rare- 
fied by  the  iiMcreaeed  evaporation  than  that  over  the 
deep  water,  and  consequently  not  requiring  so  great 
a  supply  of  air  to  restore  the  equilibrium  as  the  cir- 
cumjacent parts,  which  are  more  rarefied  and  heated. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case,  if  the  earth  were 
entirely  covered  with  a  mantle  of  water  of  uniform 
depth,  that  the  trade- winds  would  everywhere  pre- 
vail, throughout  a  sone,  bounded  by  the  parallels  of 
from  25<^  to  32''  on  each  side  of  the  equator.  But  the 
large  masses  of  land,  of  uneven  surface,  which  occur 
between  the  tropics,  and  the  consequent  inequalities 
of  temperature,  check  tlie  tendency  of  the  inter- 
tropical atmosphere  to  a  regular  course,  introduce 
derangement  in  its  movements,  so  that  it  is  only  in 
the  ^reat  open  seas  that  the  trade-winds  are  ex- 
perienced. Still,  it  has  been  observed  that,  in  some 
countries  under  and  near  the  equator,  constant  east- 
terly  winds  are  found,  which  are  no  doubt  identical 
in  their  cause  with  those  that  distinguish  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  the  ocean.  They  are  met  with  on 
lands  which  exhibit  extensive  level  plains,  where 
nothing  occurs  to  obstruct  their  passage  and  alter 
their  direction.  Thus,  along  the  immense  low  tract 
drained  by  the  Amazon  an  easterly  wind  prevails,  by 
the  assistance  of  which,  the  voyager  is  enabled  to 
ascend  rapidly  against  the  strong  current  of  the 
river.  This  wind  blows  from  the  estuary  of  the 
Amazon,  where  it  is  moderate,  to  its  sources  at  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  where  it  has  gathered  such 
strength,  that  Humboldt  found  it  difficult  to  make 
head  against  it.  The  plain  traversed  by  the  lower 
course  of  the  Orinoco  has  a  similar  easterly  breeie, 
but  of  less  force. 

We  owe  the  discovery  of  the  trade  winds  to  Co- 
lumbus, and  this  would  have  been  prominently  con- 
nected with  his  name,  had  it  n<A  been  supplanted  by 
the  glory  of  a  greater  achievement,  the  revelation  of 
a  new  world  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  The 
ancients  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  these  per- 
manent breezes,  and  though  maritine  adventure  had 
been  largely  prosecuted  by  the  Portuguese^at  the  in- 
stigation of  Prince  Henry,  they  had  not  penetrated 
into  the  region  of  the  trades.  Proceeding  cautiously 
along  the  shores  of  Barbary,  they  had  explored  the 
coasts  of  Africa  to  Cape  de  Verde,  rescued  the  Azore 
Islands  from  the  *<  oblivious  empire  of  the  ocean, " 
and  afterward,  under  Vasco  di  Gkuna,  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  these  voyages  carried  them 
clear  of  the  district  of  the  north  and  sonth-east  trade 
winds.    But  soon  after  leaving  the  Canaries  in  the 


Santa  Maria,  Colombus  fell  in  with  the  fomer. 
which  in  the  summer  extend  to  the  latitude  of  those 
islands,  and— for  the  first  tini»-«  sail  from  the  Old 
World  swelled  before  the  steady  breath  of  the  north- 
ern tropic.     This  circumstance,  favorable  to  the 
success  of  his  expedition,  speedily  excited  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  crew,  who  found  themselve  borne, 
day  afier  day,  by  a  permanent  breese,  farther  from 
their  native  shores,  and  inferred  the  impossibility  of 
returning,  as  they  observed  no  change  in  its  dir^- 
tion.    Fortunately  for  his  fame,  and  for  the  world, 
the  great  navigator  firmly  held  on  his  coarse,  reached 
the  bounds  of  the  before-supposed  illimitable  ocean, 
and  re-crossed  it  in  the  region  of  the  variables,  to  the 
north  of  tb§  northern  trade  wind.    Now,  in  passing 
from  the  Canaries  to  Cumana,  on  the  north  coast  of 
South  America,  it  is  scarcely  ever  neoesaary  to  touch 
the  sails  of  a  ship ;  and  with  equal  facility  the  pas- 
sage is  made  across  the  Pacific,  from  Acapulco,  oa 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
If  a  channel  were  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Pima- 
ma,  the  voyage  to  China  would  be  remarfcahy  fa- 
cilitated by^he  trade  winds  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans;   be  more  speedy,  agreeable,  and 
safe  than  the  usual  route  by  the  Cape,  the  chief  in- 
terruption to  its  uniformity  occurring  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  trade 
wind  blows  impetuously,  the  sea  is  stormy,  and  the 
sky  gray  and  cloudy 

The  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  the  trade  winds, 
adopted  by  Doctor  Dal  ton,  Professor  Daniel  I,  and  Sir 
John  Herschel,  was  first  proposed  by  George  Had- 
ley,  the  brother  of  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant,  and 
embodies  features  of  the  previous  theories  of  Halley 
and  Galileo,  who  both  grappled  with  this  great  geo- 
graphical phenomenon.  It  is  founded  updo  the  rare- 
faction of  the  atmosphere  of  the  torrid  zeoe  by  the 
powerful  heat  to  which  that  region  is  subject,  in 
connection  with  the  different  velocities  of  the  earth's 
surface,  in  difibrent  degrees  of  latitude,  in  the  diur- 
nal rotation.  Heat  rarefies  and  expands  a  volume  of 
air  in  a  ratio  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  abom 
seventy  feet  to  the  ordinary  height  of  the  atmosphere 
for  every  degree  of  thermometrical  measurement. 
As  the  sun  is  always  vertical  ar  some  piaoe  within 
the  tropics,  the  average  temperature  of  the  earth's 
surface  in  that  region,  bounded  by  the  parallela  of 
23i°  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  is  much  higher  than 
in  latitudes  to  the  north  and  south ;  and  the  incum- 
bent air  acquiring  this  higher  temperature,  is  thereby 
rarefied  and  expanded.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
obedience  to  hydrostatical  laws,  masses  of  air  are 
continually  buoyed  up  from  the  surface,  or  swelled 
round  the  torrid  zone  in  the  form  of  a  protuberant 
belt,  the  upper  strata  flowing  over,  and  running  off  is 
streams  north  and  south  toward  the  poles,  where— 
having  been  cooled  and  condensed — they  descend, 
and  flow  over  the  surface  toward  the  equator,  pour- 
ing in  a  perpetual  current  of  air  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  buoyed  up  by  the  heat  of  the  tropics.  Thus, 
there  is  a  constant  current  hi  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  proceeding  from  the  equator  north- 
ward and  southward  to  the  poles ;  and,  if  the  earth 
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wer»at  rest,  tbiue  would  be  a  constant  vnad  in  the 
lower  legiona  of  the  atmoiphere  blowing  directly 
tfom  the  poles  to  the  equator,  while  in  equatorial  re- 
giona  thetwostieamlets  would  meet,  and  neutralize 
each  other^s  inflneaoe*  But  ihe  earth  is  not  at  rest ! 
It  is  incessantly  whirling  upoa  its  axis,  the  surface 
moving  al  »rate  whieh  varies  according  to  the  ex- 
tent ot  the  circumference.  T^  velocity  at  the 
equator,  where  the  circumfereDoe  is  the  greatest,  is 
about  sixteen  miles  a  minute ;  at  20°  of  latitude, 
which  is  below  the  most  somherly  point  of  EUirope, 
it  is  about  fourteen  miles  in  the  same  time ;  and  at 
45°,  or  about  the  centre  of  France,  it  is  about  eleven 
miles.  As  the  distance  from  the  equator  increases, 
north  and  south,  the  rate  of  the  rotation  thus  becomes 
less,  because  the  circle  of  the  earth's  circumference 
diminishes  in  extent.  Now  a  current  of  air  flowing 
from  the  north  or  south  polar  regions,  and  setting  to- 
ward the  equator,  will  encounter  as  it  proceeds  an 
increased  rotatory  motion  eastward,  the  direction  of 
the  earth's  axical  revolution ;  and,  not  acquiring  the 
new  velocity  at  once,  it  will  be  left  behind,  and  seem 
to  deflect  toward  the  west  just  in  proportion  as  it 
does  not  keep  up  with  the  earth  to  the  east.  Hence, 
what  would  simply  be  a  north  or  south  wind  but  for 
the  earth's  rotatory  motion,  becomes  a  north-east 
and  south-east  wind  as  it  approaches  those  regions 
where,  the  velocity  of  the  globe  being  so  much 
greater  than  where  it  orignated,  it  lags  behind  it  in 
its  easterly  course.  This  is  the  exact  path  of  the 
trade  winds-^breeses,  with  few  exceptions,  uniform 
in  their  direction,  perpetual  in  their  motion,  and 
steady  in  their  force— which  wafted  Columbus 
across  the  Atlantic,  impelled  thd  Portuguese  from 
their  southerly  course,  and  bore  them  to  the  Brazils, 
and  have  since  been  important  auxiliaries  to  the 
communication  of  the  eastern  with  the  western  con- 
tinent. 

The  existence  of  aenrrent  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere  counter  to  that  below,  assumed 
by  the  preceding  theory,  is  not  mere  hypothesis. 
Clouds,  though  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  district  of 
the  trade  winds,  have  been  observed  to  take  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  which  the  surface-breezes  would 
have  given  them.  A  circumstance  remarkably  in 
favor  of  the  counter-current  inferred  from  theory, 
occurred  in  the  year  1812.  There  was  then  an 
eruption  of  the  volcano  of  St.  Vincent,  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  which  covered  the  island  of 
Barbadoes  with  a  quantity  of  the  ashes  and  volcanic 
matter  elected.  The  trade  wind  here  blows  with 
great  power,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  volcanic  ashes 
would  have  been  conveyed  in  a  direction  from  Bar- 
badoes, instead  of  toward  it,  by  its  action.  To  ac- 
count for  their  transportation  thither,  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  volcano  ejected  them  to  an  eleva- 
tion within  reach  o{  a  superior  stratum  of  «ir,  blow- 
ing contrary  to  the  course  of  the  inferior  current. 
When  Humboldt  was  upon  the  Peak  ol  Tenerifle  the 
west  wind  blew  with  such  violence  that  he  could 
scarcely  stand,  though  the  ishmd  below  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  ordinary  north-east  trade  wind ; 
and  the  remark  has*  often  been  made,  that  in  the  ele- 


vated parts  of  the  Canary  Islands,  a  contrary  wind 
has  been  experienced  to  that  which  has  been  prevail- 
ing over  the  general  surface. 

All  mariners  and  passengers  have  spoken  with  de- 
light of  the  region  of  the  trade  winds,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  favoring  gale,  but  its  genial  infiuenoe, 
the  transparent  atmosphere,  the  splendid  sunsets, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  unclouded  heavens,  day  and 
night.  Columbus,  in  recording  his  first  voyage  into 
their  territory,  compares  the  air,  soft  and  refreshing 
without  being  cool,  to  that  of  the  pure  and  balmy 
April  mornings  he  bad  experienced  in  Andalusia, 
wanting  but  the  song  of  the  ni^tingale  and  the  bight 
of  the  groves,  to  complete  the  fancy  that  he  was  sail- 
ing along  the  Gaudalquivir,  "It  is  marvelous," 
observes  Las  Cases,  "  the  suavity  which  we  expe- 
rience when  halfway  toward  these  Indies;  and  the 
more  the  ships  approach  the  lands  so  much  more  do 
they  perceive  the  temperance  and  softness  of  the  air, 
the  clearness  of  the  sky,  and  the  amenity  and  fra- 
grance sent  forth  from  the  groves  and  forests ;  much 
more  certainly  than  in  April  in  Andalusia."  Hum- 
boldt lingers  with  pleasure,  upon  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  tropical  regions  at  sea,  upon  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  southern 
sky,  gradually  opening  new  constellations  to  the 
view,  stars  contemplatid  from  infancy  progressively 
sinking  and  finally  disappearing  below  the  horizon, 
an  unknown  firmament  unfolding  its  aspect,  and  scat- 
tered nebulm  rivaling  in  splendor  the  milky  way. 
"  A  traveler,"  he  states,  "has  no  need  of  being  a  bo- 
tanist, to  recognize  the  torrid  zone,  on  the  mere 
aspect  of  its  vegetation ;  and  without  having  acquired 
any  notions  of  astronomy,  without  any  acquaintance 
with  the  celestial  charts  of  Flamstead  and  De  la 
Caille,  he  feels  he  is  not  in  Europe,  when  he  sees  the 
immense  constellation  of  the  Ship,  or  the  phospho- 
rescent clouds  of  Magellan,  arise  on  the  horizon. 
We  pass  those  latitudes,  as  if  we  were  descending  a 
river,  and  we  might  deem  it  no  hazardous  under- 
taking, if  we  made  the  voyage  in  an  open  boat." 
Mr.  Bffiley,  in  his  Four  Years  in  the  West  Indies, 
relates  an  adventure,  nearly  answering  to  that  here 
referred  to.  The  master  of  one  of  the  small  fishing 
smacks  that  ply  along  the  coast  of  Scotland,  who  had 
no  other  knowledge  of  navigation  than  that  which 
enabled  him  to  keep  his  dead  reckoning,  and  to  take 
the  sun  with  his  quadrant  at  noon-day,  luiving  heard 
that  sugar  was  a  very  profitable  cargo,  determined, 
by  ivay  of  speculation,  upon  a  trip  to  St.  Vincent,  to 
bring  a  few  hogeheads  of  the  commodity  on  his  own 
account  into  the  Scottish  market.  Accordingly,  he 
freighted  his  vessel ;  made  sail ;  crossed  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  in  a  gale ;  got  into  the  trade  winds,  and  scud- 
ded before  them,  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  an  hour, 
trusting  to  his  dead  reckoning  all  the  way.  He  spoke 
no  vessel  during  the  whole  voyage ;  and  never  once 
saw  land  until  on  the  morning  of  the  thirty-fifth  day, 
when  he  descried  St.  Vincent's  right  ahead,  and  run- 
ning down,  under  a  light  breeze,  along  the  windward 
coast  of  the  island,  came  to  anchor.  The  private 
signal  of  the  little  vessel  was  unknown  to  any  of  the 
merchants,  and  it  immediately  attracted  notice.    The 
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natives  were  perfectly  astonished— they  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  feat  before;  and  deemed  it  quite  im- 
possible that  a  mere  fishing  smack,  worked  only  by 
four  men,  and  commanded  by  an  ignorant  master, 
should  plow  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  and  reach 
the  West  Indies  in  safety— yet  so  it  was.  This  re- 
lation justifies  the  title  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  the 
zone  where  the  trade  winds  are  constant,  ei  Goijto 
de  las  Damas,  the  Sea  of  the  Ladies,  on  account  of 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  navigated,  the  uniform 
temperature  prevalent  night  and  day,  and  its  pacific 
aspect. 

2.  Monsoons.    These  are  periodical  winds,  which 
sweep  the  northern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  chang- 


ing their  direction  after  an  interval  of  sboot  lix 
months,  and  hence  the  term  Moosoon,  the  Aa^. 
cised  form  of  the  Peraic  mousurn^  or  the  Miliy 
moossiny  signifying  a  #awo»,  referring  to  their  pe- 
riodicity. Avoiding  alt  minute  detail,  we  ahili 
merely  give  the  range,  direction,  and  duratioo  ot 
these  singular,  yet  highly  useful  currents,  and  thtt  in 
a  very  general  way.  From  3°  south  of  the  eqoitor 
to  the  northern  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  indoding 
the  Arabian  Sea,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Chinese 
Sea,  a  south-west  wind  blows  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber, and  then  a  north-east  wind  sets  in,  and  prertils 
through  the  next  half  year,  from  October  to  April 
From  3^  to  10^  south  of  the  equator  a  south-eisi 


Commencement  of  the-  Monsoon. 


wind  blows  from  April  to  October,  and  a  north-west 
during  the  succeeding  six  months.  Without  attend- 
ing to  local  variations,  these  are  the  general  pheno- 
mena. There  is  a  south-toest  wind  prevailing  north 
of  the  equator  from  April  to  October,  and  southward 
of  this,  through  a  certain  space,  at  the  same  season, 
a  south-east  wind.  There  is  a  north-east  wind 
north  of  the  equator  from  October  to  April,  and  co- 
incidently,  a  north-west  wind  between  3*  and  10® 
south  of  the  line.  The  western  boundary  of  the  re- 
gion of  the  monsoons  is  the  African  shore;  itsea»tem 
limit  is  supposed  to  be  about  the  meridian  of  136° 
east  longitude,  which  cuts  the  island  of  New  Guinea; 
its  northern  confine  is  near  the  parallel  ot  77^  north 
latitude,  which  intersects  the  Loo  Choo  islands ;  its 
southern  extremity  has  been  already  stated.     The 


monsoons  are  much  stronger  than  the  trade  winds. 
and  may  be  called  gales,  but  they  are  by  no  mean^ 
of  uniform  force,  either  as  il  respects  themsclTes  or 
each  other,  the  same  monsoon  occasionally  blowing 
with  such  violence  that  ships  are  obliged  to  reel 
their  sails.  It  nmst  not  be  imagined  that  these  winds 
are  confined  to  the  ocean.  They  extend  over  ibf 
whole  of  HindiiBtan  to  the  Himalaya,  the  nortb-evt 
monsoon  bringing  copious  rains  to  its  eastern  sJiofe$. 
and  the  touth-west  monsoon  performing  the  fune 
office  for  its  western  coast. 

The  change  of  the  monsoon— the  periodical  shift- 
ing of  the  wind— the  most  singular  feature  olthi 
case,  is  a  gradual  process,  usually  occupying  aboul  a 
month,  which  reduces  the  reign  of  th<«  two  annua! 
monsoons,  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  lo  five 
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monthfl  etch,  the  NMaiaing  two  moatha  H^iog  speot 
ia  the  transitions.  In  each  interval  of  change,  calms, 
light  variable  breezes,  alternate  with  storms  of  tre- 
mendous violence.  Mr.  Gaunter  thus  describes  the 
scene  at  Madras,  in  the  interim  between  the  cessa- 
tion of  one  monsoon  and  the  setting  in  of  another : 
**  On  the  lIHh  of  October,  the  flag-staff  was  struck,  as 
a  signal  for  all  vessels  to  leave  the  roads,  lest  they 
shonid  be  overtaken  by  the  monsoon.  On  that  very 
morning  some  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  ap- 
proaching "  war  of  elements"  had  appeared.  As  the 
house  we  occupied  overlooked  the  beach,  we  could 
behold  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon  in  all  its  grand 
and  terrific  sublimity.  The  wind,  with  a  force 
which  nothing  could  resist,  bent  the  tufted  heads  of 
the  tall,  slim  cocoa-nut  trees  almost  to  the  earth, 
flinging  the  light  sand  into  the  air  in  eddying  vortices, 
until  the  rain  had  either  so  increased  its  gravity,  or 
beaten  it  into  a  mass,  as  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
raising  it.  The  pale  lightning  streamed  from  the 
clouds  in  broad  sheets  of  flame,  which  appeared  to 
encircle  the  heavens  as  if  every  element  had  been 
converted  into  fire,  and  the  world  was  on  the  eve  of 
a  general  conflagration,  whilst  the  peal,  which  in- 
stantly followed,  was  like  the  explosion  of  a  gun- 
powder magazine.  The  heavens  seemed  to  be  one 
vast  reservoir  of  flame,  which  was  propelled  from  its 
voluminous  bed  by  some  invisible  but  omnipotent 
agency,  and  threatened  to  fling  its  fiery  ruin  upon 
every  thing  around.  In  some  parts,  however,  of  the 
pitchy  vapor  by  which  the  skies  were  by  this  time 
completely  overspread,  the  lightning  was  seen  only 
occasionally  to  glinuner  in  faint  streaks  of  light,  as  if 
struggling,  bnt  unable,  to  escape  from  its  prison,  ig- 
niting, but  too  weak  to  burst,  the  impervious  bosoms 
of  those  capacious  magazines  in  which  it  was  at  once 
engendered  and  pent  up.  So  heavy  and  continuous 
was  the  rain,  that  scarcely  any  thing,  save  those  vivid 
bursts  of  light  which  nothing  could  arrest  or  resist, 
was  perceptible  through  it.  The  thunder  was  so 
painfully  loud,  that  it  frequently  caused  the  ear  to 
throb;  it  seemed  as  if  mines  were  momentarily 
^pringing  in  the  heavens,  and  I  could  almost  fancy 
that  one  of  the  sublimest  fictions  of  heathen  fable  was 
realized  at  this  moment  before  me,  and  that  I  was 
hearing  an  assault  of  the  Titans.  The  surf  was 
raised  by  the  wind  and  scattered  in  thin  billows  of 
foam  over  the  esplanade,  which  was  completely  pow- 
dered with  the  white,  feathery  spray.  It  extended 
several  hundred  yards  from  the  beach;  fish,  upward 
of  three  inches  long,  were  found  upon  the  flat  roofs 
of  houses  in  the  town,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
monsoon,  either  blown  from  the  sea  by  the  violence 
of  the  gales,  or  taken  up  in  the  water-spouts,  which 
are  very  prevalent  in  this  tempestuous  season. 
When  these  burst,  whatever  they  contain  is  fre- 
quently borne  by  the  sweeping  blast  to  a  considerable 
distance  over-land,  and  deposited  in  the  most  uncon- 
genial situations;  so  that  now,  during  the  violence  of 
these  tropical  storms,  fish  are  found  alive  on  the  tops 
of  houaes ;  nor  is  this  any  longer  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  the  established  resident  in  India,  who  sees  every 
year  a  repetition  of  this  singular  phenomenon.    Dur- 


ing the  extreme  violence  of  the  storm,  the  heat  was 
occasionally  almost  beyond  endurance,  particularly 
after  the  first  day  or  two,  when  the  wind  would  at 
intervals  entirely  subside,  so  that  not  a  breath  of  air 
could  be  felt,  and  the  punka  afibrded  but  a  partial 
relief  to  that  distressing  sensation  which  is  caused 
by  the  oppressive  stillness  of  the  air  so  well  known 
in  India. "  It  is  an  extraordinary  but  well-ascertained 
fact,  that  as  soon  as  one  monsoon  ceases,  though  a 
month  may  elapse  before  the  succeeding  one  appears, 
the  clouds  take  the  direction  of  the  approaching  mon- 
soon, and  thus  from  the  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
herald  its  advent  to  the  dwellers  below. 

We  naturally  inquire  concerning  the  origin  of 
these  peculiar  movements,  but  must  be  content  with 
a  very  scanty  measure  of  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  laws  which  nature  obeys  in  these  pe- 
riodical changes  are  undoubtedly  identical  with  those 
which  give  rise  to  atmospheric  currents  iii  general, 
but  their  mode  of  operation  is  in  this  case  obscure. 
The  north-east  and  south-east  monaoons,  the  former 
on  the  north  and  the  latter  on  the  south  side  of  the 
equator,  may  be  considered  as  trade  winds,  explica- 
ble upon  the  same  principles,  but  counteracted  for  a 
certain  time  by  causes  which  produce  winds  from  a 
difierent  quarter,  the  south-west  and  north-west 
monsoons.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  south-west 
monsoon,  which  prevails  to  the  north  of  the  equator, 
is  coincident  with  the  sun  being  vertical  to  that  re- 
gion, when  Hindustan,  Siam,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries receive  their  maximum  of  heat.  Consequently, 
the  incumbent  air,  being  rarefied,  ascends,  and  a  rush 
of  odder  air  to  supply  its  place,  is  produced  from  the 
southward,  which  is  then  receiving  the  oblique  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  which  presenting  a  surface  of  water 
is  immensely  less  heated  than  the  lands  to  which  the 
luminary  is  perpendicular.  In  like  manner,  the 
north-west  monsoon,  which  prevails  south  of  the 
equator,  is  coincident  with  the  sun  being  south  of  it 
likewise,  and  vertical  to  the  region,  when  the  sandy 
plains  of  New  Holland  become  powerfully  heated, 
and  the  air  over  them  rarefied,  creating  a  wind  by 
the  rush  of  the  colder  northern  air  toward  the  point 
of  rarefaction.  These  are  the  explanations  com- 
monly given,  and  though  in  several  respects  they  do 
not  account  for  all  the  phenomena,  yet  the  probability 
is,  that  they  present  the  correct  theory,  anomalous 
circumstances  arising  from  the  influence  of  causes 
which  are  local  and  as  yet  unknown.  The  monsoons 
are  more  valuable  as  auxiliaries  to  conunerce  than 
the  trade  winds,  owing  to  the  change  in  their  dire» 
tion,  for  a  ship  may  proceed  to  a  distant  port  with 
one  monsoon  and  be  aided  on  ita  return  by  its  suc- 
cessor. 

3.  Land  and  sea  breezes,  A  line  in  one  of  our 
popular  songs, 

«  How  sweetly  the  breeze  blows  ofl*  the  shore,'* 

refers  to  the  wind  which  begins  at  evening  to  blow 
from  the  coasts  situated  between  and  near  the  tro- 
pics :  and  an  equally  grateful  breeze  blows  by  day 
from  the  sea  to  the  shore  in  those  warm  climates. 
The  inequality  of  the  solar  action  on  the  land  and 
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the  shore,  its  long  mil  stretching  landward  for  a 
few  hours,  and  then  veering  round  to  seaward.  In 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies,  the  land 
breeze  usually  begins  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  blows  until  eight  in  the  morning,  when 
the  sea  breeze  begins,  increasing  till  mid-day,  and 
gradually  dying  away  in  the  afternoon,  a  period  of 
stillness  occurring  between  the  changes,  as  between 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide.  The  sea-breeze 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  summer  is  said  to  be  percep- 
tible sometimes  as  far  north  as  Norway.  These 
draughts  of  the  cool  air  of  the  ocean  are  important 
benefactions  to  various  countries,  where  the  heat 
Would  otherwise  be  insupportable.  Along  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  the  alternate  breezes  are  powerfully  felt, 
the  land  wind  extending  in  summer  a  considerable 
distance  out  to  sea,  redolent  with  the  roses  and 
spices  of  the  shore.  Though  the  land  and  sea  breezes 
are  most  sensible  in  tropical  countries,  yet  in  far  re- 
mote latitudes,  and  especially  around  lakes,  the  same 
diurnal  shifting  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  ex- 
perienced. The  change  of  temperature  in  the  air 
over  a  spacious  lake,  caused  by  the  succession  of  day 
and  night,  has  been  computed  to  be  about  thirty 
times  less  than  that  which  takes  place  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  surrounding  land^the  air  over  the  land 


tciitleiicy  of  TbeaJiiiOjij4ure 
Tn  prei^vi'e  an  utijfbrm  iJen^ify. 
i'l  rhf  fan**?  of  these  perioli- 
i-nWy  ^hl^tinq■  currefitfi.     Dur- 
irijj  (hp  liny  the  land  acfjnLpp*  a 
ii'jitpt-ratrire   hT^'her  than  iKa! 
ofUjp  oc^enrj^  aruj  I  he  air  nver  it  is  ilierL^lbro  rareG<.'d  and  it^cendif.  aad 
the  r^>olcr  air  (rain  Iht^  s*ua  ^ligk-s  in  tn  ili]   Jhf  p^rlial  %'actttim  prtv 
diii^ni.     At  liiitht.  the  land  rapidly  rooln  Willi  I  he  aimosphene  over  it* 
Imie  I  111'  ^ca  and  I  he  air  in  i^f^nn^  lion  willi  it  rflaiii  a  nearly  t^qilal  tem- 
poral ime.  in  t'otiH^qiH'mr  dJ"  which,  the  colder  mid   heavier  loiMl-air 
di-^plnn-cs  Tlic  ]e^?'  doii**e  nr  liiiiiTiT  air  over  lh\^  wiiler,  and  a  wind  I'rnm 
the  >J]i)ic  IS  iL-iv:i!i<i|.     Tin."  Miioke  of  Ve^-in'ms  heautilully  e^^emplJiie^ 
this  diurnal  change  in  the  direction  of  the  atmospheric  currents  aioos 
being  much  more  heated  during  the  day,  and  much 
less  heated  during  the  night,  than  that  over  the  lake 
— an  inequality  of  temperature  which  necesaariiy 
occasions  a  breeze  from  the  lake  by  day,  and  toward 
it  by  night. 

The  old  and  faithful  voyager,  Captain  Dampier,  in 
a  quaint  but  pleasing  style,  has  given  the  rao^  exact 
description  of  these  remarkable  winds,  as  they  occur 
in  tropical  latitudes.  "  These  sea-bfeexes  do  com- 
monly rise  in  the  morning  about  nine  o'clock,  some- 
times sooner,  sometimes  later ;  they  first  approach 
the  shore  so  gently,  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  come 
near  it,  and  ofttimes  they  make  some  faint  bre«ih- 
ings,  and,  as  if  not  wilhng  to  offend,  they  make  a 
halt,  and  seem  ready  to  retire.  I  have  waited  many 
a  time,  both  ashore  to  receive  the  pleasure,  and  at 
sea  to  take  the  benefit  of  it.  It  comes  in  a  fine,  small, 
black  curl  upon  the  water,  whereas  aH  the  sea  be- 
tween it  and  the  shore,  not  yet  reached  by  h,  is  as 
smooth  and  even  as  glass  in  comparisoih.  In  half  an 
hour's  time  after  it  has  reached  the  shore,  it  fans 
pretty  briskly,  and  so  increaseth,  gradually,  till 
twelve  o'clock ;  then  it  is  commonly  strongest,  and 
lasts  so  till  two  or  three  a  very  brisk  gole;  about 
twelve  at  noon  it  also  veers  off  to  sea  two  or  three 
points,  or  more  in  very  fair  weather.    After  threr 
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o'clock,  it  begins  to  die  away  again,  and  gradaally 
withdraws  its  force  till  all  is  spent ;  and  about  five 
o^cIock,  sooner  or  later,  according  as  the  weather  is, 
it  is  lulled  asleep,  and  comes  no  more  till  the  next 
morning. 

"  Land-breezes  are  as  remarkable  as  any  winds  that 
I  have  yet  treated  of;  they  are  quite  contrary  to  the 
eea-breezes ;  for  those  blow  right  from  the  shore,  but 
the  sea-breeze  right  in  upon  the  shore ;  and  as  the 
sea-breezes  do  blow  in  the  day  and  rest  in  the  night, 
so,  on  the  contrary,  these  do  blow  in  the  night  and 
rest  in  the  day,  and  so  they  do  alternately  succeed 
each  other.  For  when  the  sea-breezes  have  per- 
formed their  offices  of  the  day,  by  breathing  on  their 
respective  coasts,  they,  in  the  evening,  do  either 
withdraw  from  the  coast,  or  lie  down  to  rest.  Then 
the  land-winds,  whose  office  it  is  to  breathe  in  the 
night,  moved  by  the  same  order  of  divine  impulse, 
do  rouse  out  of  their  private  recesses,  and  gently  fan 
the  air  till  the  next  morning,  and  then  their  task  ends, 
and  they  leave  the  stage.  There  can  be  no  proper 
time  set  when  they  do  begin  in  the  evening,  or  when 
they  retire  in  the  morning,  for  they  do  not  keep  to 
aa  hour,  but  they  commonly  spring  up  between  six 
and  twelve  in  the  evening,  and  last  till  six,  eight,  or 
ten  in  the  morning.  They  both  come  and  go  away 
again  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  weather,  the 
seaaon  of  the  year,  or  some  accidental  cause  from 
the  land.  For,  on  some  coasts,  they  do  ilse  earlier, 
blow  fresher,  and  remain  later  than  on  other  coasts, 
as  I  shall  show  hereafter. 

•*  These  winds  blow  off  to  sea,  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance, according  as  the  coast  lies  more  or  less  ex- 
posed to  the  sea-winds ;  for,  in  some  places,  we  find 
them  brisk  three  or  four  leagues  ofi"  shore ;  in  other 
places,  not  so  many  miles,  and,  in  some  places,  they 
scarce  peep  without  the  rocks ;  or  if  they  do  some- 
times, in  very  fair  weather,  make  a  sally  out  a  mile 
or  two,  they  are  not  lasting,  but  suddenly  vanish 
away,  though  yet,  there  are  every  night  as  fresh  land- 
winds  ashore,  at  these  places,  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Indeed,  these  winds  are  an  extraprdi- 
n«ry  blessing  to  those  that  use  the  sea  in  any  part  of 
the  world  within  the  tropics;  for  as  the  constant 
trade-winds  do  blow,  there  could  be  no  sailing  in 
these  seas;  but  by  the  help  of  the > sea  and  land- 
breezes,  ships  will  sail  200  or  300  leagues,  as  par- 
ticularly from  Jamaica  to  the  Lagune  of  Trist,  in  the 
Bay  of  Campeachy,  and  then  back  again,  all  against 
the  trade- wind.  The  seamen  that  sail  in  sloops  or 
other  small  vessels  in  the  West  Indies  do  know  very 
well  when  they  shall  meet  a  brisk  land-wind  by  the 
fogs  that  hang  over  the  laqd  before  night ;  for  it  is  a 
ceruin  sign  of  a  good  land-wind  to  see  a  thick  fog 
lie  still  and  quiet,  like  smoke  over  the  land,  not  stir- 
ring any  way ;  and  we  look  out  for  such  signs  when 
we  are  plying  to  windward.  For  if  we  see  no  fog 
over  the  land,  the  land-wind  will  be  but  faint  and 
short  that  night.  These  signs  are  to  be  observed 
chiefly  in  fair  weather ;  for  in  the  wet  season  fogs  do 
hang  over  the  land  all  the  day,  and  it  may  be  neither 
land-wind  nor  sea-breeze  stirring.  If  in  the  after- 
noon, also,  in  fair  weather,  we  see  a  tornado  over 


the  land,  it  commonly  sends  us  forth  a  fresh  land- 
wind.  These  land-winds  are  very  cold,  and  though 
the  sea-breezes  are  always  much  stronger,  yet  these 
are  colder  by  far.  The  sea-breezes,  indeed,  are  ver>' 
comfortable  and  refreshing ;  for  the  hottest  time  in 
all  the  day,  is  about  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  o-clock  in 
the  morning,  in  the  interval  between  both  breezes; 
for  then  it  is  commonly  calm,  and  then  people  pent 
for  breath,  especially  if  it  is  late  before  the  sea-breeze 
comes,  but  aAerward  the  breeze  allays  the  heat. 
However,  in  the  evening  again,  after  the  sea-breeze 
is  spent,  it  is  very  hot  till  the  land-wind  springs  up. 
which  is  sometimes  not  till  twelve  o'clock  or  after." 
4.  Etesian  vnnds.  The  ancients  gave  this  desig- 
nation, irom  annual,  to  periodical  winds  which  blow 
from  the  north-east  in  the  summer  months,  for  about 
six  weeks,  throughout  the  Mediterranean  and  ad- 
jacent countries,  but  mostly  in  the  eastern  branch, 
including  the  Adriatic  and  the  Archipelago.  The 
term  Meltem  is  now  applied  to  them  by  the  fisher- 
men, a  corruption,  probably,  ofmal  temps j  referring 
to  the  fury  with  which  they  blow,  and  to  the  danger 
to  which  their  small  craft  become  exposed.  On  land, 
they  are  more  favorably  regarded.  These  winds  are 
noticed  by  Pliny,  Seneca,  and  Cicero,  the  latter  of 
whom  says,  that  in  Italy  they  are  equally  comfortable 
and  salutary  to  men,  beasts,  and  birds,  and  likewise ' 
beneficial  to  vegetation,  by  moderating  the  violent 
heat  of  the  weather  during  the  inclement  season  of 
the  dog-days.  In  the  Levant,  they  commence  to- 
ward the  middle  of  July,  about  nine  in  the  m6rning, 
continuing  only  in  the  day-time.  The  sun  at  that 
season  is  powerfully  heating  the  earth  under  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  and  rarefying  the  atmosphere  south 
of  the  Mediterranean,  thus  giving  birth  to  the  north- 
east etesian  gales. 

6.  Khamsin^  Samielj  Simoom,  Harmattan, 
Siroeeo.  These  are  local  titles  of  winds  dilfering 
greatly  in  geographical  position  and  direction,  and 
also  in  some  of  their  properties,  but  prevalent  in 
desert  regions,  or  in  countries  adjacent  to  them,  and 
having  one  universal  character  of  being  hot  blasts. 
The  Khamsin  is  a  hot  south  wind,  which  soon  after 
the  vernal  equinox  begins  to  blow  in  Egypt,  con- 
tinuing at  intervals  during  a  period  of  about  fifty 
days,  to  which  the  name  refers.  The  two  next  are 
entirely  identical,  the  Samiel  being  the  name  given 
by  the  Turks  to  the  wind  which  the  Arabs  called 
the  Simoom.  It  is  common  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Nubia,  deleterious  in  its  mildest  forms,  occasionally 
destructive,  many  a  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  the  Pro- 
phet at  Mecca,  and  merchant  to  the  marts  of  Bagdad, 
having  perished  by  its  noxious  sufibcating  influence. 
Bruce  suffered  from  it  when  ascending  the  Nile,  ke 
and  his  company  becoming  so  enervated  as  to  be 
incapable  of  pitching  their  tents,  oppressed  as  well 
by  an  intolerable  headache.  .'-The  poisonous  si- 
moom," he  remarks,  when  at  Chendi,  "  blew  as  if  it 
came  from  an  oven;  our  eyes  were  dim,  our  lips 
cracked,  our  knees  tottering,  our  throats  perfectly 
dry ;  and  no  relief  was  found  from  drinking  an  immo- 
derate quantity  of  water."  The  most  complete  ac- 
count f^  the  simoom  and  its  effects  has  been  given 
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by  Volney,  whose  accuracy  here  has  been  repeatedly 
confirmed.  "Travelers,"  he  stales,  "have  men- 
tioned these  winds  under  the  name  of  poisonous 
winds;  or,  more  correctly,  hot  winds  of  the  desert. 
Such  in  fact  is  their  quality ;  and  their  heat  is  some- 
times so  excessive  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea 
of  their  violence  without  having  experienced  it ;  but 
it  may  be  compared  to  the  heat  of  a  large  oven  at  the 
moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.  When  these 
winds  begin  to  blow,  the  atmosphere  assumes  an 
alarming  aspect.  The  sky,  at  other  times  so  clear 
in  this  climate,  becomes  dark  and  heavy ;  the  sun 
loses  its  splendor,  and  appearsof  a  violet  color.  The 
air  is  not  cloudy,  but  gray  and  thick ;  and  is  in  fact 
filled  with  au  extremely  subtle  dust,  that  penetrates 
everywhere.  This  wind,  always  light  and  rapid,  is 
not  at  first  remarkably  hot,  but  it  increases  in  heat  in 
pr(^>ortio»  as  it  continues.  All  animated  bodies  soon 
discover  it  by  the  change  it  produces  in  them.  The 
lungsj,  which  a  too  rarefied  air  no  longer  expands, 
are  contracted  and  become  painful.  Respiration  is 
short  and  difficult,  the  skin  parched  and  dry,  and  the 
body  consumed  by  an  internal  heat.  In  vain  is  re- 
course had  to  large  draughts  of  water;  nothing  can 
restore  perspiration.  In  vain  is  coolness  sought  for ; 
all  bodies  in  which  it  is  usual  to  find  it  deceive  the 
•  hand  that  touches  them.  Marble,  iron,  water,  not- 
withstanding the  sun  no  longer  appears,  are  hot. 
The  streets  are  deserted,  and  the  dead  silence  of 
night  reigns  everywhere.  The  inhabitants  of  towns 
and  villages  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses — 
and  those  of  the  desert  in  their  tents,  or  in  pits  they 
dig  in  the  earth — where  they  wait  the  termination  of 
this  destructive  heat.  It  usually  lasts  three  days, 
but  if  it  exceeds  that  time  it  becomes  insupportable. 
Wo  to  the  traveler  whom  this  wind  surprises  remote 
from  shelter  I  he  must  sufler  all  its  dreadful  con- 
sequences, which  sometimes  are  mortal.  The  danger 
is  most  imminent  when  it  blows  in  squalls,  for  then 
the  rapidity  of  the  wind  increases  the  heat  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  caui-fe  sudden  death.  This  death  is  a 
real  suffocation;  flie  lungs  being  empty  are  con- 
vulsed, the  circulation  disordered,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  blood  driven  by  the  heat  toward  the  head 
and  breast;  whence  that  haemorrhage  at  the  nose 
and  mouth  which  happens  aOer  deaih.  This  wind  is 
especially  fatal  to  persons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and 
those  in  whom  fatigue  has  destroyed  the  tone  of  the 
muscles  and  vessels.  The  corpse  remains  a  long 
time  warm,  swells,  turns  blue,  and  is  easily  sepa- 
rated; all  of  which  are  signs  of  that  putrid  fermenta- 
tion which  takes  place  when  the  humors  become 
stagnant.  These  accidents  are  to  be  avoided  by 
Mopping  the  nose  and  mouth  with  handkerchiefs; 
an  efficacious  method  is  also  that  practiced  by  the 
camels,  who  bury  their  noses  in  the  sand,  and  keep 
them  there  till  the  squall  is  over.  Another  quality 
of  this  wind  is  its  extreme  aridity,  which  is  such,  that 
water  sprinkled  upon  I  he  floor  evaporates  in  a  few 
minutes.  By  this,  extreme  dryness  it  wiiiiers  and 
strips  all  the  plants,  and  by  exhaling  too  suddenly 
the  emanations  from  animal  bodies,  crisps  the  skin, 
closes  the  pores,  and  causes  that  feverish  heat  which 


is  the  invariable  efiect  of  suppressed  perspiration/' 
The  current  of  the  simoom  is  seldom  of  any  cog- 
siderable  breadth,  but  difierent  examples  of  it  hax-e 
been  traversing  a  tract  of  country  of  but  scanty  art-a 
at  the  same  time,  and  several  cases  of  disai^ter  from 
it  upon  an  extensive  scale  are  upon  record.  The 
opinion  is  now  commonly  held,  that  the  dcsiruelica 
of  the  Assyrian  army,  when 

"  The  nngel  of  denth  spread  his  wings  on  the  blsLSt, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  ns  he  passed 
And  the  eyes  of  Ihe  sleepers  waxed  dcadl}'  and  cltilf . 
And  iheir  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew  stall/' 

was  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  the  *imoora. 
directed  by  the  Almighty  Will  over  the  host  of 
Senacherib — an  interpretation  which  the  lernw  of 
the  prophetic  announcement  of  the  avenging  stroke 
remarkably  support :  "  Behold  I  will  send  a  bl**i 
upon  him." 

The  Harmattan,  a  periodical  hot  wind  from  the 
desert,  differs  remarkably  from  the  simoom.  It 
blows  from  the  interior  of  ihe  great  Sahara,  ircm 
the  north-ea&t,  over  Senegambia  and  Guinea,  to  thAt 
part  of  the  coa.'tt  of  Africa  lying  between  Cape  Verde 
in  15°  north  latitude  to  Cape  Lopez  in  1°  degree  south 
latitude,  a  coast  line  of  upward  of  two  thoQi^and 
miles.  It  occurs  during  December,  January,  arkl 
February,  generally  three  or  four  times  in  that  sea.^oti . 
The  harmattan  is  the  local  name  of  the  wind  amotn: 
the  Fantees,  a  nation  on  the  Gold  Coast.  It  comesi  on 
indiscriminately  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  at  any  time 
of  the  tide,  or  at  any  period  of  the  mo<Mi,  continuing 
sometimes  only  a  day  or  tw^o,  at  other  times  five  or 
six  days,  and  it  has  been  known  to  last  upward  of  a 
fortnight.  A  fog  or  haze  is  one  of  the  peculiarities 
which  always  accompanies  this  wind,  occasioning^  a 
gloom  which  frequently  renders  even  near  cAyjcx-is 
obscure,  through  which  the  sun  appears  for  a  siiori 
time  about  noon,  having  a  wild  red  aspect.  Thouirii 
the  wind  blows  out  to  sea  for  ten  or  twelve  leagiitrs, 
the  fog  is  confined  to  the  land,  and  leaves  a  deposi- 
tion of  fine  whiti^-h  particles  upon  the  grass  and 
trees.  Extreme  dryness  is  another  property  of  tlie 
harmattan.  No  dew  falls  during  its  continuance,  nor 
is  there  the  least  appearance  of  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Vegetables  of  every  kind  suffer;  all 
tender  plants  and  most  of  the  productions  of  the 
garden  are  destroyed;  the  grass  withers,  and  be- 
comes dry  like  hay;  vigorous  evergreens  feel  iJae 
pernicious  influence;  the  branches  of  the  lemon, 
orange,  and  lime  trees  droop,  the  leaves  become 
flaccid,  and  so  parched  as  to  be  easily  rubbed  to  diisl 
between  the  fingers,  should  the  harmattan  blo^v  for 
several  successive  days.  Among  other  extraordinary 
effects  of  the  extreme  dryness,  it  is  stated,  that  the 
covers  of  books,  though  closely  shut  up  in  a  trunk, 
are  bent  as  it  they  had  been  exposed  to  a  fire.  House- 
hold furniture  cracks,  the  panels  of  the  doors  ^plit, 
and  any  veneered  work  flies  to  pieces.  Another,  and 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  harmattan,  is  its  ta- 
lubrity.  Though  prejudicial  to  vegetable  life,  and 
occasioning  disagreeable  parching  eflects  on  the  ha- 
inan  species,  yet  it  is  highly  conducive  to  health. 
! hose  laboring  previously  under  fevers  geoe.ally  re- 
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cover  during  its  prevaleooe,  the  feeUegain  Btieogth, 
and  malignant  diseases  disappear.  It  seems  that  as 
this  wind  immediately  follows  the  rainy  season  on 
the  African  coast,  dming  which  diseases  are  indnoed 
by  an  excess  of  moisture,  the  harmattan,  invested 
with  extraordinary  dryness,  removes  humidity  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  counteracts  ita  effects. 

The  Sirocco  is  analogous  to  the  Khamsin,  but 
milder.  It  is  a  hot  south-east  wind  prevailing  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  felt  most  vio- 
lently in  the  country  around  Naples,  and  at  Palermo. 
It  sometimes  commences  faintly  about  the  sumjner 
solstice,  but  blows  occasionally  with  great  force  hi 
the  month  of  July.  Mr.  Brydooe,  writing  from  Pa- 
lermo, and  referring  to  July  8th,  observes — 

"  On  Sunday,  we  had  the  long-expected  siroeco 
vnnd,  which,  although  our  expectations  had  been 
raised  pretty  high,  yet  I  own  greatly  exceeded  them. 
Friday  and  Saturday  were  uncommonly  cool,  the 
mercury  never  being  higher  than  72i :  and,  although 
the  sirocco  is  said  to  have  set  in  early  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  air  in  our  apartments,  which  are  very 
large,  with  high  ceilings,  was  not  in  the  least  affected 
by  it  at  eight  o'clock,  when  I  rosa*  I  opened  the 
door  without  having  any  suspicion  of  such  a  change, 
and,  indeed,  I  never  was  more  astonished  in  roy  life. 
The  first  blast  of  it  on  my  face  felt  like  the  burning 
steam  from  the  mouth  of  an  oven.  I  drew  back  my 
head  and  shut  the  door,  calling  out  to  Pullarton  that 
the  whole  atmosphere  was  in  a  flame.  However, 
we  ventured  to  open  another  door  that  leads  to  a 
cool  platform,  where  we  usually  walk ;  this  was  not 
exposed  to  the  wind,  and  here  I  found  the  heat  much 
more  supportable  than  I  could  have  expected  from 
the  first  specimen  I  had  of  it  at  the  other  door.  It 
felt  somewhat  like  the  subterraneous  sweating-stoves 
at  Naples,  but  still  much  hotter.  In  a  few  minutes, 
we  found  every  fibre  greatly  relaxed,  and  the  pores 
opened  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  expected  soon  to  be 
thrown  into  a  profuse  sweat.  I  went  to  examine  the 
thermometer,  and  found  the  air  in  the  room  as  yet  so 
little  affected  that  it  stood  only  at  73.  The  preceding 
night  it  was  at  T2i.  I  took  it  out  in  the  open  air, 
when  it  immediately  rose  to  110,  and  soon  afler  to 
112 ;  and  I  am  confident,  that  in  our  old  lodgings,  or 
anywhere  within  the  city,  it  must  have  risen  several 
degrees  higher.  The  air  was  thick  and  heavy,  but 
the  barometer  was  little  affected—it  had  fallen  only 
about  a  line.  The  sun  did  not  once  appear  the  whole 
day,  otherwise  I  am  persuaded  the  heat  must  have 
been  insupportable;  on  that  side  of  our  platform 
which  is  exposed  to  the  wind,  it  was  with  difficulty 
we  could  bear  it  for  a  few  minutes.  Here  I  exposed 
a  little  pomatum,  which  was  melted  down  as  if  I  had 
laid  it  before  the  fire.  I  attempted  to  take  a  walk  in 
the  street,  to  see  if  any  creature  was  stirring,  but  I 
found  it  too  much  for  me,  and  was  glad  to  get  up 
stairs  again.  This  extraordhiary  heat  contiooed  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  wind 
changed  at  once,  almost  to  the  opposite  point  of  the 
compass. "  All  nature  languishes  under  the  influence 
of  this  wind:  vegetation  droops  and  withers;  the 
Italianfi  sulieriDg  ^m  it  not  lass  than  gtraogers. 


When  any  feeble  literary  production  i^pears,  the 
strongest  phrase  of  disapprobation  they  can  beatow 
ia—era  seritto  in  Umpt  del  nroceo^  "  it  was  written 
in  the  time  of  the  sirocco."  There  oan  be  little 
doubt  but  that  this  hot  south-east  wind  sweeps  across 
the  Mediterranean  from  the  shores  of  Africa.  It  is 
some  compensation  that  the  season  of  this  oppressive 
blast  is  also  that  of  the  north-east  Etesian  winds,  and 
not  unfrequently,  afler  a  few  hours'  experience  of 
the  enfeebling  influence  of  the  sirocco,  the  tramon- 
tane— or  north -wind— follows  with  its  invigorating 
breath. 

Hot  winds,  resembling  the  siroooo  of  Sicily  and 
Italy,  prevail  in  New  South  Wales,  andaresuppoaed 
to  derive  their  heat  from  tracts  of  unknown  deserts 
in  the  intertropical  regions  of  that  island-continent. 
*'Otte  might  almost  fancy,"  says  Mrs.  Meredith, 
"the  Ancient  Mariner  to  have  experienced  ofts 
during  his  ghostly  voyage,  he  so  accurately  describes 
their  aspect — 

All  in  a  hot  and  eoppar  sky, 

The  bloody  son,  at  ]iooD| 
Right  ap  above  the  maat  did  stand, 

No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

The  sirocco  of  that  country  always  blows  from  the 
north-west.  At  Sydney,  its  oven-like  temperature 
is  moderated  by  the  mid-day  sea-breeze ;  but  in  the 
interior  it  is  severely  felt,  and  is  often  fhtal  to  the 
vegetation.  Every  green  thing  droops  and  dies, 
dried  up  like  half-burnt  paper.  Large  tracts  of  cul- 
tivated land,  covered  with  luxuriant  green  crops  of 
wheat  or  barley,  just  going  into  ear,  are  scorched, 
shriveled,  and  absolutely  blackened  by  the  heal,  and 
become  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  cut  as  litter ;  and  of 
course  the  delicate  plants  and  flowers  of  the  gardens 
are  not  spared  by  the  "  burning  breath  of  the  fervid 
Air*  king." 

6.  'Hurrieanss. — Sudden  and  tremendous  bursts 
of  storm  are  common  in  mountainous  districts,  and 
in  the  plains  which  lie  at  the  base  of  those  vast  piles 
of  nature's  building.  Their  peaks,  exposed  by  ele- 
vation to  intense  cold,  and  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  cool  andlcondense  the  warm  air  rising  up  from 
the  regions  below,  which  descends  with  an  impetus 
proportioned  to  its  own  gravity  and  the  lighter 
condition  of  the  air  over  the  regions  below,  and 
a  tempest  ensues  upon  consideraMe  condensation 
and  rarefaction  in  adjoining  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  is  the  origin  of  the  pamperos^  or 
»outh-we8t  winds,  which  rush  from  the  snows  of  the 
Andes,  and  sweeping  over  the  level  pampas  with  un- 
checked violence,  become  hurricanes  before  their 
arrival  at  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  carry  to  the  city  clouds 
of  dust  collected  from  the  plains,  occasioning  almost 
total  darkness  in  the  streets.  So  sudden  is  the  ope- 
ration of  the  pampero,  that  persons  bathing  in  the 
river  Plate  have  been  drowned  by  the  agitation  of  its 
waters,  through  the  tempest,  before  they  could  pos- 
sibly reach  the  shore.  Captain  Fitzroy  relates,  when 
in  his  ship  upon  the  river,  that  a  small  boat  had  been 
hauled  ashore  above  high- water  mark,  and  fastened 
with  a  strong  rope  to  a  large  stone ;  but  the  pampero 
set  in,  and  afterward  the  boat  wta  found  far  from  the 
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beach)  shattered  to  pieces,  but  etill  ftst  to  the  stone, 
which  it  bad  dragged  along'. 

But  this  violent  movement  of  the  atmosphere  is  re- 
markably beneficial  in  its  general  effect  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Plata.  The  prevailing  winds  through 
a  great  part  of  the  year  are  northerly;  and  these 
passing  over  extensive,  marshy  tracts  bring  with 
them  a  degree  of  humidity,  which  renders  the  land 
rife  with  fever  and  pestilence,  till  the  pampero  rushes 
down  from  the  Andes  and  clears  the  atmosphere.  A 
somewhat  similar  wind  is  one  of  our  own  physical 
phenomena,  hitherto  unexplained,  to  the  violence  of 
which  the  tourist  to  the  Cumberland  lakes  may  oc- 
casionally be  exposed  in  spring  and  autumn.  This 
is  the  Helm- wind.  Hutchinson,' in  the  history  ot  the 
county,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Watson,  in  a  report  teethe 
British  Association,  have  given  an  account  of  its  sin- 
gular features.  When  not  a  breath  of  air  is  stirring, 
or  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen,  a  line  of  clouds  will  be  sud- 
denly formed  over  the  summits  of  the  lofty  ridge  of 
mountains  at  Hartside,  extending  se^ral  miles  on 
the  western  side.  To  this  collection  of  vapors  the 
term  Helm  is  applied  from  its  shape.  It  exhibits  an 
awful  and  solemn  appearance,  spreading  a  gloom 
over  the  regions  below,  like  the  shadows  of  night. 
Parallel  to  this,  another  line  of  clouds,  called  the 
Bar,  begins  to  form.  The  two  lines  unite  togetiver 
at  their  extremities,  and  embrace  between  them  an 
elliptical  cloudless  space,  from  half  a  mile  to  fojur  or 
five  miies  in  breadth,  and  fj^m  eight  to  thirty  miles 
in  length ;  the  breadth  being  from  east  to  west,  and 
the  length  from  north  to  south.  Soon  after  the  com- 
plete formation  of  the  Helm-bar,  a  violent  wind 
issues  from  the  space  between  the  clouds,  generally 
blowing  directly  from  the  east,  and  with  such  power 
that  trees  have  been  dismantled  pf  their  foliage, 
stacks  of  grain  dispersed,  and  heavy  vehicles  over* 
tamed.  The  Helm- wind  has  continued  for  as  much 
as  nine  days  together,  with  a  noise  resembling  that 
of  a  violent  sea-storm,  but  it  is  seldom  accompanied 
with  any  rain.    It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  air 


from  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  being  cooled  as  it 
rises  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  and  there  con- 
densed, descends  from  thence  with  great  force,  by  its 
gravity,  into  the  district,  to  the  west  of  Hartside,  the 
scene  of  the  phenomenon :  but  obviously  a  variety  of 
other  causes  must  enter  into  its  production. 

In  several  parts  of  the  globe,  an  extensive  vacuum 
being  suddenly  created  in  the  atmosphere  by  the 
agency  of  electricity,  the  surrounding  air  nshes  in 
with  immense  impetuosity  from  all  points  of  the 
compass,  blowing  in  gusts  of  resistless  power,  de- 
stroying all  the  productions  of  the  earth,  leveling 
forests  and  the  finest  buildings,  and  inundating  whole 
tracts  of  country  by  the  deluge  of  rain  with  which 
they  are  accompanied.  These  storms  seldom  occur 
far  out  in  the  open  ocean,  or  beyond  the  tropics,  or 
nearer  the  equator  than  nine  or  ten  degrees.  Their 
principal  localities  are  t^e  West  India  Islands,  tht»e 
of  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  Bourbon,  the  north- 
west coast  of  Africa,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the 
Chinese  Sea,  where  they  are  variously  called  hurri- 
canes, tornadoes,  and  typhoons.  A  heavy  swell 
upon  the  sea,  a  dusky  redness  of  the  sky,  a  close  op- 
pressive air,  and  a  wild  irregularity  in  the  appear- 
ance of  things,  are  the  usual  precursors  of  a  tropical 
tempest.  Though  generally  confined  to  the  districts 
mentioned,  where  they  are  of  frequent  occnrrence, 
the  extra-tropical  latitudes,  at  more  distant  »nterval^ 
e^Lperience  the  force  of  the  hurricane. 

«  Whon  were  the  winds 
Let  slip  with  such  a  warrant  to  destroy  ? 
When  did  the  waves  so  haughtily  o  'erleap 
Their  ancient  barriers,  deloging  the  dry  ?" 

This  is  the  language  of  Cowper  in  the  Task,  respect- 
ing the  year  1783,  when — amid  the  other  events  of 
that  portentous  season,  notioed  upon  a  previous  page 
—a  succession  of  storms,  accompanied  with  violent 
rains,  visited  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  caused 
considerable  damage.  But  what  in  known  in  our 
records  as  the  <'  Great  Storm,"  occurred  on  then^ht 
of  the  2dth  and  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  November 
1703,  and  has  been  referred  to  by  almoflt  all  the 
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writers  of  that  period.  Perham,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  the  year  following,  states — 

"  Of  the  preceding  parts  of  the  year  (1703),  the 
months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July  were  wet  in 
the  southern  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  May, 
when  more  rain  fell  than  in  any  month  of  any  year 
since  1690 ;  June  also  was  very  wet ;  and  though 
July  had  considerable  intermissions,  yet  on  the  28th 
and  29th  there  fell  violent  showers  of  rain,  and  the 
newspapers  gave  accoants  of  great  rains  that  month 
from  divers  places  of  Europe.  On  Thursday,  No* 
vember  25tb,  the  day  before  the  tempest,  in  the 
momiog  there  was  a  little  rain,  the  winds  high  in  the 
aAemoon.  In  the  evening  there  was  lightning,  and 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night,  a  violent  but 
short  storm  of  wind,  and  much  rain.  Next  morning, 
November  26th,  the  wind  was  S.  S.  W.,  and  high  all 
day,  and  so  continued  till  I  was  in  bed  and  asleep. 
About  twelve  that  night  the  storm  awakened  me, 
which  gradually  increased  till  near  three  that  morn- 
ing, and  from  thence  till  near  seven  it  continued  with 
the  greatest  violence ;  then  it  began  to  abate  slowly 
and  the  mercury  to  rise  swiAly."  This  tempest 
filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  terror,  and  produced 
immense  commercial  loss,  and  many  melancholy  ac- 
cidents. The  coimtry  between  the  Loire  in  France 
and  the  Trent  in  England  was  the  chief  scene  of  its 
ravages.  The  historians  of  those  times  give  an  af- 
fecting account  of  the  dismal  appearance  of  the  dis- 
trict. Houses  unroofed— steeples  blown  down — 
stacks  of  com  scattered  abroad — ^vessels  dismasted  or 
wrecked — and  upward  of  eight  thousand  persons 
drowned.  "The  wind,"  says  Oldmixon,  "blew 
west-south-west,  and  grumbled  like  thunder,  accom- 
panied with  flashes  of  lightning.  It  threw  down 
several  battlements  and  stacks  of  chimnej-s  at  St. 
James'  Palace ;  tore  to  pieces  tall  trees  in  the  Park; 
and  killed  a  servant  in  the  house.  The  Guard-house 
at  Whitehall  was  much  damaged,  as  was  the  Ban- 
queting-house.  A  great  deal  of  lead  was  blown  ofl* 
Westminster  Abbey;  and  most  of  the  lead  on 
churches  and  houses  either  rolled  up  in  sheets  or 
loosened.  The  pious  and  learned  prelate  Doctor 
Richard  Kidder,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  his 
lady,  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  part  of  the  old  epis- 
copal palace  at  Wells.  The  Bishop  of  London's 
sister.  Lady  Penelope  Nicholas,  was  killed  in  like 
manner  at  Horsely  in  Sussex,  and  Sir  John  Nicholas 
^ — her  husband— grievously  hurt."  Upward  of  800 
houses,  400  windmills,  and  250,000  timber-trees  were 
thrown  down ;  100  churches  unroofed ;  300  sail  lost 
upon  the  coast ;  900  wherries  and  barges  destroyed 
on  the  Thames ;  the  Eddystone  light-house,  built  by 
Winstanley,  was  overthrown ;  15,000  sheep,  besides 
other  cattle,  were  drowned  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
Severn;  and  Rear- Admiral  Beaumont,  with  the 
crews  of  several  ships,  perished  on  the  Goodwin 
Sands. 

The  West  Indies  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Miauritius 
seem  to  be  two  principal  foci  of  hurricanes,  from 
their  frequency  and  tremendous  violence  in  those 
localities.  Of  thirteen  hurricanes,  described  by 
Colooel  Reid,  in  his  interesting  attempt  to  develop 


the  law  of  storms,  eleven  took  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Mauritias  and  Madagascar,  which  sanc- 
tions an  opinion  prevalent  among  seamen,  that  gales 
are  conmionly  avoided  by  ships  steering  in  a  course 
so  as  to  keep  well  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mauritius. 
To  give  some  idea  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  the  par- 
ticulars gathered  by  Colonel  Reid  from  various 
sources,  respecting  that  which  desolated  several  of 
the  West  India  Islands  in  the  year  1831,  are  here  in- 
troduced. It  passed  over  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  St . 
Domingo,  and  Cuba,  swept  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Gulf  o(  Mexico,  caged  simultaneously  at  Penaa- 
cola,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  entered  the  adjoin- 
ing states,  and  seems  to  have  been  disorganized  by 
the  opposition  offered  to  its  progress  by  the  moun- 
tain region  of  the  AUeghanies.  The  hurricane  ac- 
complished the  distance  of  2000  miles  in  150  hours, 
at  an  average  velocity  of  13}  miles  an  hour,  but  the 
rale  of  its  progressive  motion  was  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  that  of  its  rotatory  movement,  a 
feature  hereafter  to  be  adverted  to.  Before  its  arri- 
val at  St.  Vincent,  a  cloud  was  observed  to  the  north 
by  a  resident,  so  threatening  in  its  aspect  and  pecu- 
liar in  its  co^or,  that  of  olive  green^  that,  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  impending  danger,  he  hastened  home, 
and  by  nailing  up  his  doors  and  windows  saved  his 
house  from  the  general  calamity.  In  this  island,  the 
most  remarkable  eflTect  of  the  storm  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  extensive  forest  at  its  northern  extremity, 
the  trees  of  which  were  iniled  without  being  blown 
doum.  In  1832,  these  trees  were  frequently  ex- 
amined by  Colonel  Reid,  and  appeared  not  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  wind,  but  by  the  immense  quantity 
of  electric  matter  rendered  active  during  the  storm. 
When  at  its  height,  two  negroes  at  Barbadoes  were 
greatly  terrified  by  sparks  of  electricity  passing  ofl 
from  one  of  them,  as  they  were  strugt^ling  in  the 
darkness,  in  the  garden  of  Coddrington  College,  to 
reach  the  main  building,  afler  the  destruction  of  their 
hut.  Such  was  the  quantity  of  spray  carried  inland 
from  the  sea  by  the  wind,  that  it  rained  salt  water 
over  the  whole  island,  which  killed  the  fresh-water 
fish  in  the  ponds,  and  several  ponds  continued  salt 
for  some  days  aAer  the  storm.  The  afternoon  that 
ushered  in  the  hurricane,  that  of  the  11th  of  August, 
was  one  of  dismal  gloom,  but  about  four  o'clock, 
there  was  an  obscure  drele  of  imperfect  light  totoard 
the  zenith  subtending  an  angle  of  35°  or  40°.  Vari- 
aSle  squalls  of  ^ind  and  rain,  with  intervening 
calms,  prevailed  till  midnight,  when  the  lightning 
flashed  fearfully,  and  a  gale  blew  fiercely  from  the 
north  and  north-east.  At  1  a.  m.  the  wind  increased, 
but  suddenly  shiAed  its  quarter,  blowing  from  north- 
west and  intermediate  points.  Toward  three  o'clock, 
after  a  little  intermission,  the  hurricane  again  burst 
from  the  western  points,  hurling  before  it  thousands 
of  missiles— the  fragments  of  every  unsheltered  work 
of  human  art.  The  strongest  houses  vibrated  to  their 
foundations,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  trembled  as 
the  destroyer  passed  over  it.  There  was  no  thunder 
at  any  time  distinctly  heard^but  the  horrible  roar  and 
yelling  of  the  wind,  the  noise  of  the  ocean,  whose 
waves  threatened  the  destruction  ui  every  thing  in 
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Barbadoes  that  the  other  elements  might  spare,  the 
clattering  of  tiles,  the  falling  of  roofs  and  walls,  and 
the  combination  of  a  thousand  other  sounds,  formed 
a  hideous  and  appalling  din.  As  soon  as  the  dawti 
rendered  outward  objects,  visible,  and,  the  storm 
abating,  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  Bridgetown  to 
venture  out,  a  grand  but  distressing  picture  of  ruin 
presented  itself.  From  the  summit  of  the  cathedral 
tower,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  appeared  the 
wreck  of  its  former  condition.  No  sign  of  vegetation 
could  be  observed,  except  here  and  there  a  few 
patches  of  sickly  green.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
exhibited  the  scorching  and  blackening  elfect  of  the 
lightning^  A  few  remaining  trees,  stripped  of  their 
boughs  and  foliage,  wore  a  cold  and  wintry  aspect ; 
and  the  numerous  villas  in  the  neighborhood,  for- 
merly concealed  amid  thick  groves,  were  exposed 
and  in  ruins. 

In  the  year  1837,  three  hurricanes  occurred  in  the 
West  Indies  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
narratives  of  which,  a^  collected. by  Colonel  Reid 
from  different  observers,  present  some  singular  fea- 
tures. The  first  passed  over  Barbadoes  on  the  26th 
of  July.  The  sky  assumed  a  blue-black  appearance, 
with  a  red  glare  at  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  The 
flashes  of  lightning  were  accompanied  with  a  whiz- 
zing noise,  like  that  of  a  red-hot  iron  plunged  in 
water.  The  barometer  and  sympiesofneter  fell  ra- 
pidly and  sunk  to  28*43  inches.  The  Antigua  hurri- 
cane, the  second  of  that  year,  commenced  in  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  night  of  the  3l8t  of  July,  and  was 
encountered  by  Captain  Seymour,  in  the  brigantine  ^ 
Judith  and  Esther  of  Cork.  He  observed  near  the 
zenith  a  white  appearance  of  a  round  form^  and 
while  looking  stedfastly  at  it,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
carried  away  the  topmast  and  lower  scuddifig  sails. 
During  the  hurricane  the  eyes  of  the  crew  were  re- 
markably affected,  their  sight  becamjs  dim,  and  every 
one  of  their  finger-nails  turned  quite  blaei^  and 
remained  so  nearly  five  weeks  afterward.  The  cap- 
tain inferred,  from  the  universality  of  the  effec;t,  that 
it  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the  firmness  of 
the  grasp  with  which  they  were  holding  by  the  rig- 
ging, but  that  the  whole  was  caused  by  an  electric 
body  in  the  elements.  On  the  2d  of  August,  in  an- 
other situation,  the  Water  Witfch  was  caught  by  the 
skirts  of  the  same  storm,  the  wind  blowing  in  squalls 
from  the  W.  and  N.N.W.  till  the  evening,  when  "  a 
calm  succeeded,"  states  Captain  Newby,  "for about 
ten  minntes ;  and  then,  in  the  most  tremendous,  un- 
earthly soreech  I  ever  heard,  it  recommenced  from 
the  south  and  south-west."  The  third  hurricane  of 
the  year  was  met  with  by  the  Rawlins,  about  mid- 
night of  the  18(h  of  August,  when,  aAer  blowing 
Tiolently  for  twelve  hours  frbm  the  north,  in  an  in- 
stant a  perfect  calm  ensued  for  an  hour,  and  then, 
quick  as  thought,  the  wind  sprung  up  with  tremen- 
dous force  from  the  south-west,  no  swell  whatever 
preceding  the  convulsion.  During  this  hurricane,  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon  presented  itself,  resem- 
bling a  aolidy  UacJhj  perpendicular  toall  about  15°  or 
20°  above  the  horizon,  which  disappeared  and  became 
visible  again  several  times,  described  by  one  of  the 


observers,  as  "  the  moat  appalling  sight  he  had  em 
seen  during  his  life  at  sea."  A  similar  speciAde  b 
described  by  an  officer  on  board  the  ship  Tartana, 
during  a  hurricane  on  the  American  coast  in  tke 
year  1814 : — "No  horizon  appeared,  but  only  asooifr 
thing  resembling  an  immense  wall  within  ten  yank 
of  the  ship."  The  power  of  the  wind  was  remark- 
ably exemplified  during  the  great  hurricane  of  17S0, 
whicb  at  Barbadoes  forced  its  way  into  every  patt 
of  the  Grovemment-house,  and  tore  oflf  moat  of  tiie 
roof,  though  the  walls  were  three  feet  thick,  and  tiu 
doors  and  windows  had  been  well  barricaded.  Ob- 
liged to  retreat  fVom  ^lence,  the  governor  and  iiis 
family  fied  to  the  ruins  of  the  foundation  of  the  %• 
staff,  and,  compelled  to  relinquish  that  station,  tbej 
with  difficulty  reached  the  cannon  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, under  the  carriages  of  which  they  took  abater. 
But  here  they  were  not  secure,  for  the  caanooswere 
moved  by  the  fury  of  the  wind,  and  they  dreaded 
every  moment  that  the  guns  would  be  dismoonted, 
and  crush  them  by  their  fall.  From  the  preoediag 
accounts  it  appears'  that  the  agency  of  electricity  is 
frequently  extensively  developed  in  hurricaoesitbai 
they  have  a.  progressive  motion ;  that  calms  of  short 
duration  occur  during  their  continuance ;  aAerwhick 
the  wind  bursts  forth  from  a  quarter  different  to  tlui 
from  which  it  has  been  blowing— pecnliarities  which 
have  ted  to  a  theory  respecting  storms  which  may  be 
considered  as  established  in  its  leading  principles. 

Down  to  a  very  recent  date,  a  hurricane  irasgeoe- 
rally  deemed  to  be  simply  a  gale  of  wind  poraniif 
with  immense  velocity  a  rectilinear  direction.  Colo- 
nel Capper  departed  from  this  idea  after  investigauif 
the  storms  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  pobliahed  the 
conclusion  in  the  year  1801,  that  the  hurricanes  he 
had  examined  in  that  region  were  real  whirlwinds 
of  varying  diameter,  having  a  progressive  as  well  is 
a  rotatory  motion.  The  evidence  collected  from  the 
records  of  an  immense  number  of  storms  in  the  At- 
lantic by  Mr.  Redfield,  of  Kew  York,  and  in  the 
Indiab  Ocean  by  Colonel  Reid,  seems  to  place  be- 
yond all  dispute  the  fact,  that  they  occur  in  the  fom 
of  a  ring,  having  an  outer  circle,  where  the  air  rt- 
volves  with  intense  velocity,  and  an  interior  space, 
the  diameter  of  whicli  is  sometimes  equal  to  several 
hundred  miles,  the  vortex  of  the  whirlwind,  which 
is  the  scene  of  gusts  and  lulls,  a  comparatiyely  slow 
progressive  motion  on  the  surface  of  land  and  sea  dis- 
tinguishing the  whple.  A  hurricane  which  occurred 
at  New  Brunswick  in  the  year  1835  strikingly  exhi- 
bited the  character  of  a  revolving  storm;  for,  ^Ic 
about  the  centre  bodies  of  great  weight  were  carried 
spirally  upward,  at  the  extremities  the  trees  were 
thrown  in  opposite  directions.  The  same  circon- 
stance  was  observed  at  Barbadoes  in  1831,  near  the 
northern  coast :  the  trees  which  the  hurricane  op- 
rooted  (ay  from  N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  E.,  having  been 
thrown  down  by  a  northerly  wind,  while  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  island  they  lay  from  S.  to  N.. 
having  been  prostrated  by  a  southerly  wind.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  direction  of  the  wind  at 
a  particular  point  affords  no  indication  of  the  course 
in  which  the  whole  revolving  mass  of  the  atmosphere 
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is  advancing.  Another  singular  conclusion  respect- 
ing storms,  which  the  American  and  Anglican  philo- 
sophers, along  with  Professor  Dove  of  Berlin,  have 
arrived  at  by  iudependent  investigations,  is,  that  the 
hurricanes  in  the  southern  hemisphere  revolve  in  a 
counter  direction  to  those  in  the  northern;  and 
while  the  &xis  of  a  storm  in  the  North  Atlantic  has  a 
progressive  motion -from  the  equator  obliquely  to- 
ward the  north  pole,  that  of  one  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
proceeds  obliquely  from  the  equator  toward  the 
south  pole.  In  the  Pacifio  Ocean,  a  region  of  hurri- 
canes, their  revolving  motion  iq>pears  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  evidence  which  has  been  obtained 
respecting  them.  Mr.  Williams,'  the  missionary, 
describes  a  hurricane  at  Raratooga,  one  o(  the  Her- 
vey' Islands,  during  which  the  rain  descended  in 
deluging  torrents,  the  lightning  darted  ia  fie^y 
streams  among  the  dense,  black  clouds,  the  thunder 
rolled  deep  and  loud  through  the  heavens,  and  the 
island  trembled  to  its  very  centre  as  the  war  of  the 
elements  raged  over  it.  Scarcely  a  banana  or'phiin- 
tain  tree  was  leA,  either  on  the  plains,  or  in  the  val- 
leys, or  upon  the  mountains ;  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  which,  on  the  preceding  day,  covered  fcnd  adorned 
the  land  with  their  foliage-  and  fruit,  and  immense 
chestnuts,  which  had  withstood  the  storms  of  ages, 
were  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  while  those  that 
remained  erect  had  scarcely  a  branch,  and  were  all 
leafless.  It  was  observed,  that  when  the  gale  ended, 
the  wind  was  in  the  west,  whereas  in  the  early  part 
of  its  action  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  had  been 
blown  in,  which  shows  the  wind  then  to  have  been 
in  the  east.  The  hurricanes  of  New  South  Wales 
have  been  observed  to  develop  the  same  peculiarity. 
Mr.  Meredith  traced  the  path  of  one  in  the  oentre, 
and  found  at  the  termination  a  circle  plaiirfy  shown, 
in  which  the  trees  lay  ail  ways. 

The  cause  of  this  rotatory  motion  of  stdrms  remains 
in  obecurity,  but  it  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the 
same  law  tmder  which  eddies  or  whirlpools  are 
formed  in  water,  by  two  currents  being  obliquely 
impelled  against  each  other.  The  great  hurricanes 
may  thus  be  considered  identical  with  the  small  local 
whirlw^inds,  which  are  common  With  us  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  carrying  upward  and  along  the  dust  and 
loose  grass  in  spiral  columns,  exhibiting  a  progres- 
sive and  rotatory  motion.  In  the  region  of  the  sandy 
deserts  these  atmospheric  whirls  transpire  upon  a 
great  scale,  raising  up  immense  quantities  of  the 
loose  particles  in  columns  to  a  coasiderable  height, 
which  sweep  along  wifh  prodigious  violence,  and 
have  occasionally  swallowed  up  whole  caravans  in 
their  tremendous  vortex. 

"  Man  monnts  on  man,  on  camels  camels  rush, 
Hosts  march  on  hosts,  and  nntions  nations  crush, 
Wheeling  in  air  the  winged  ialands  fall, 
And- one  great  earthy  ocean  covers  ell." 

"  One  of  the  largest  of  these  pillars  of  sand,"  says 
a  modern  traveler,  Caille,  "  crossed  our  camp,  over- 
set all  the  seats,  and  whirling  us  about  like  straws, 
threw  one  of  us  on  the  other  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
We  knew  not  wheie  we  were,  and  could  not  diatin- 
goirii  any  thing  at  the  distance  of  a  foot.    The  sand 


wrapped  us  in  daikness  like  a  fog,  and  the  sky  and 
the  earth  seemed  confounded  and  blended  in  one. 
Whilst  this  frightful  tempest  lasted  we  remi^ined 
stretched  On  the  ground  motionless,  dying  of  thirst, 
burned  by  the  heat  of  the  sand,  and  buffeted  by  the 
wind.  We  suffered  nothing,  however,  from  the  sun, 
whose  disk,  almost  concealed  by  the  clouds  of  sand, 
appeared  dim  and  deprived  of  its  r^ys."  Bruce  has 
sketched  with  spirit  seveml  of  these  desert  whirl- 
winds, of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness  :-*-"  At  one 
o'clock,"  he  states^  **  we  alighted  among  some  acacia 
trees  at  Waadi  el  Halboub,  having  gone  twenty-one 
miles.  We  were  here  at  once  surprised  and  terrified 
by  a  sight  surely  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world.  In  that  vast  expanse  of  desejt,  from  W.  to 
N.  W.  of  us,  we  saw  a  number  of  prodigious  pillars 
of  sand  at  different  distances,  at  times  moving  with 
great  celerity,  at  others  stalking  on  with  a  majestic 
slowness ;  at  intervals  we  thought  they  were  coming 
in  a  few  minutes  to  overwhelm  us ;  and  small  quan- 
tities of  sand  did  actually  more  than  once  reach  us. 
Again  they  would  retreat  so  as  to  be  almost  out  of 
sight,  their  tops  reaching  to  the  very  clouds.  There 
the  tops  often  separated  from  the  bodies,  and  these, 
once  disjoined,  dispersed  in  the  air,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear more.  Sometimes  they  were  broken  in  the 
middle,  as  if  struck  with  large  cannon-shot.  About 
noon  they  began  to  advance  with  considerable  swift- 
ness upon  us,  the  wind  being  very  strong  at  the  north. 
Eleven  of  them  ranged  alongside  of  us  about  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the 
largest  appeared  to  me  at  that  distance  as  if  it  would 
measure  ten  feet.  They  retired  from  us  with  a  wind 
at  3.  E.,  leaving  an  impression  upon  my  mind  to 
which  I  can  give  np  name,  though  surely  one  ingre- 
dient in  it  was  fear,  with  a  considerable  deal  of  won- 
der and  astonishment.  It  was  in  vain  to  think  of 
flying;  the  swiftest  horse,  or  fastest  sailing  ship, 
could  be  *  of  no  use  to  carry  us  out  of  this  danger ; 
and  the  full  persuasion  of  this  riveted  me  as  if  to  the 
fepot  where  I  stood.  The  same  appearance  of  mov- 
ing pillars  of  sand  presented  themselves  to  us  this  * 
day,  in  form  and  disposition  like  those  we  had  seen 
at  Waadi  Halboub,  only  they  seemed  to  be  more  in 
number  and- less  in  size.  They  came  several  times 
in  a  direction  close  upon  us ;  that  iS|  I  believe,  within 
less  than  two  miles.  They  began  immediately  after 
sunrise  like  a  thick  wood,  and  almost  darkened  the 
snn.  His  rays  shining  through  them  for  near  an 
hour,  gave  them  an  appearance  of  pillars  of  fire.  Our 
peopb  now  became  desperate ;  the  Greeks  shrieked 
out  and  said  it  was  the  day  of  judgment ;  Ismael 
pronounced  it  to  be  hell ;  and  the  Turcorories,  that 
the  world  was  on  Are.*'  The  procession  of  tall 
columns  of  dust,  the  upper  end  seeming  to  vanish  off*, 
or  puff  away  like  light  smoke,  and  the  lower  appa- 
rently touching  the  earth,  is  not  unusual  on  the  large 
plains  of  New  South  Wales,  in  dry  weather.  They 
move  in  a  perpendicular  position,  quietly  and  ma- 
jestically gliding  along  one  after  another,  but  really 
so  fast  that  the  fleetest  horse  is  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  them.  According  to  Mrs.  Meredith,  when  they 
are  crossing  a  brook,  the  lower  portion  of  the  dust  is 
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lost  sight  of,  and  a  considerable  agitation  disturbs  the 
water,  but  immediately  on  landing  the  same  appear- 
ance is  resumed.  "As  some  vanish,"  she  remarks, 
"  others  imperceptibly  arise  and  join  the  giant  waltz ; 
and  when  I  first  observed  this  most  singular  display, 
I  amused  myself  by  fancying  them  a  new  species  of 
genii  relaxing  from  their  more  laborious  avocations, 


and  having  a  sedate  and  stately  danoe  all  to  theai- 
selves.  When  the  dance  ends,  these  doaCy  per- 
formers always  appear  to  sit  down  among  the  neigh- 
boring hills."  To  the  same  class  with  these  roCaiii^ 
and  progressing  pillars  of  sand,  that  singular  phe- 
nomenon called  the  waUrspout  clearly  beloi^s,  a 
whirlwind  raising  into  a  columnar  maas  the  waters 


Waterspout. 


of  the  sea,  and  causing  the  aqueous  vapors  in  the 
atmosphere  to  assume  the  same  form,  the  two  fre- 
quently uniting,  the  whole  presenting  a  magnificent 
spectacle. 

The  Greeks  applied  the  term  Prester  to  the  water- 
spout, which  signifies  a  fiery  fluid,  from  its  appear- 
ance being  generally  accompanied  with  flashes  of 
lightning,  and  a  sulphureous  smell,  showing  the 
'  activity  of  the  electfical  principle  in  the  air.  Lu- 
cretius refers  to  it  in  the  following  teinis : — 

Hence,  with  much  ease,  the  meteor  may  we  trace 
Termed,  from  its  esaenco.  Preater  by  the  Greeks, 
That  oft  from  heaven  wide  hovers  o'er  the  deep. 
Like  a  vast  column,  gradual  from  the  skies. 
Prone  o'er  the  waves,  descends  it ;  the  vexed  tide 
Boiling  amain  beneath  its  mighty  whirl, 
And  with  destruction  sure  the  stoutest  ship 
Threatening  that  dares  the  boist'rous  soene  approach. 

Waterspouts  exhibit  various  aspects,  but  a  fre- 
quent appearance  has  been  thus  described,^  as  it  has 
been  observed  at  sea.  Under  a  dense  cloud,  ^  cir- 
cular area  of  the  ocean,  in  diameter  from  100  to  120 
yards,  shows  great  disturbance,  the  water  rushing 
toward  the  centre  of  the  agiuted  mass,  from  whence 
it  rises  in  a  spiral  manner  toward  the  clouds,  assum- 
ing a  trumpet-shnpe,  with  the  broad  end  downward. 
At  the  same  time,  the  cloud  assumes  a  similar  form, 
but  the  position  of  the  cone  is  inverted,  and  its 
lower  extremity,  or  apex,  gradually  unites  with  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  ascending  column  of  water. 
At  the  point  of  junction,  the  diameter  is  not  more 


than  two  or  three  feet.  There  is  thus  a  cdumn  d 
water  and  vapor  formed,  extending  from  the  sea  to 
the  cloud,  thin  in  the  middie,  and  broad  at  the  two 
extremities,  the  sides  of  which  are  dark,  which  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  a  hollow  tube.  It  moves  with 
the  wind,  and  even  in  calm  weather,  when  no  wind 
is  perceptible,  the  position  shifts.  Sometinoies  the 
spout  preserves  the  perpendicular  in  its  motion,  but 
frequently,  from  the  wind  not  acting  with  equal 
force  upon  its  upper  and  lower  extremities,  or  the 
one  being  more  susceptible  of  impulsion  than  the 
other,  it  assumes  an  inclined  position,  and  the  column 
is  speedily  ruptured  by  the  imequal  velocity  of  it^ 
parts.  A  few  minutes  sufilces  in  general  for  the 
duiation  of  the  phenomenon,  but  several  have  beoi 
known  to  continue  for  near  an  hour.  ,  Instances  of 
xnpeated  disruption  and  formation  have  been  wit- 
nessed, and  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  many  as  sixteen 
waterspouts  have  been  observed  at  the  same  time. 
The  mariners  of  former  days  were  accustomed  to 
discharge  artillery  at  these  moving  colunms,  to  ac- 
celerate their  fall,  fearful  of  their  shipc>  being  crossed 
by  them,  and  sunk  or  damaged — a  practice  alluded  to 
by  Falconer  in  the  opening  o(  the  second  canto  o/ 
The  Shipwreck :  but  the  principal  danger  arises  from 
the  wind  blowing  in  sudden  gusta  in  their  vicinity, 
from  all  points  of  the  compass,  sufficient  to  capsise 
small  vessels  carrying  much  sail.  Waterspouts  on 
land  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  thi^  case  there  is  no 
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ascending  column  of  water,  but  only  .a  deaoendiag 
inveiied'  cone  of  vaj^r.  Vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
frequently  israe  j^m  them,  and  deluges  of  rain 
attend  their  disruption.  A  renjarkable  spout,  ap- 
peared and  burst  on  Emott  Moor,  near  Coin  in  Lan- 
cashire, in  the  year  1718,  about  a  mile  distant  from 
some  laborers  digging  peat,  whose  attention  Was 
directed  to  it  by  hearing  an  unusual  noise  in  the  air. 
Upon  leaving  the  ^mt  in  alarm,  they  found  a  smalt 
rippling  stream  converted  into  a  roaring  flood,  though 
no  rain  had  fallen  on  the  moor ;  and  at  the  immediate 
scene  of  action,  the  earth  had  been  jswept  away  to 
the  depth  of  seven  feet,  the  naked  rock  appeared, 
and  an  excavation  had  beea  made  in  the  ground  by 
the  force  of  the  water  discharged  from  the  spout,  up- 
ward oi  half  a  mile  in  length. 

It  is  a  time  of  fear  and  peril  to  man  and  beast  when 
the  hursicane  develops  its  giant  strength,  yet,  con*- 
templated  apart  from  the  probability  of  some  fatal 
catastn^be,  there  is  no  sceuQ  more  inten^y  sub- 
lime in  the  varied  panorama  o(  nature,  than  that 
exhibited  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  by 
the  dense  black  masses  of  clouds  that  roll  in  wild 
confusion  through  the  air,  the  tunuiltuous  asp^t  of 
the  ocean,  the  agitation  of  the  woods,  and  the  voice 
of  the  tempest,  varying  from  the  metJanchoIy  wail,  to 
the  piercingly  shrill  cry  and  deafening  roar,  and  oc- 
casionally Combining  every  kind  of  intoaation  in  its 
sound.  ^  However  destructive  these  extraordinary 
agitations  of  the  atmosphere— however  terriUe  such 
a  situation  as  that  of  ^neas  on  the  stormy  sea,  help- 
leas  and  hopeless,  stretching  his  folded  hands  to  the 
stars,  and  lamenting  that  he  had  not  fallen  with  fierce 
Hector  on  the  Uian  plains— it  is  unquestionable,  that 
neither  "  breeze,  or  gale,  o^  storm,"  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  economy  of  nature;,  for  the 
various  forms  of  life  whioh  the  common  air  sustains, 
are  preserved  in  vigor  by  that  conflict  of  the  ele- 
ments which  works  occasional  disaster.  A  variety 
of  natural  causes  in>opexatiott  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  in  its  interior,  concur  to^derange  that  con- 
:stitution  of  the  atmosphere  which  iMilone  salubrious, 
to  vitiate  the  fluid,  convert  the  medium  of  lifb  and 
health  into  a-  cause  of  fever,  pestilence,  and  death, 
thus  changing  every  scene  where  the  machinery  of 
human  existence  is  in  movement  into  a  Grotto  del 
Cane»  condpietely  arresting  all  its  wheels^-an  effect 
which  would  undoubtedly  transpire  without  an  an- 
tagonistic influence  in  constant  action.  In  the  pro- 
oess  of'  supporting  numkind  and  animals,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  and  exhaled  in  a 
morbid  condition  unfit  for  combustion  and  the  sus- 
tenance of  life;  and  the  respiration  of  plants  con- 
tributes also  to  its  derangement.  The  exhalations 
from  the  low  swampy  regions  of  the  earth  are  a 
further  cause  of  deterioration,  and  hence  the  mida- 
rious  mass  to  which  the  Pontine  marshes,  and 
similar  districts,  give  birth.  The  provision  against 
the  reduction  of  the  atmosphere  to  a  universally 
dtsorganixed  and  vitiated  condition  is  the  currents 


that  prevail  in  it,  -which  disperse  and  separate  the 
poisonous  ingredients,  render  them  innocuous  by 
bringing  them  into  new  combinations,  and  thus  keep 
up  that  due  proportion  between  the  component  parts 
of  the  aerial  envelop,  upon  which  its  life-conserving 
property  hinges,  yet  which  the  functions  of  life  are 
perpetually  destroying.  The  ordinary  play  of  the 
windsjswhispering  in  gentle  breezes  and  rushing  in 
powerful  gales,  has  been  ordained  by  the  Author  of 
Hfe  to  subserve  this  purppse,  and  the  dread  tornado 
is  aTso  an  efiicient  agent  in  the  regeneration.  In  its 
alelnbic,  it  has  been  remarJced,  '*  the  isolated  poisons 
will  be  re-distilled ;  by  the  electric  fires  which  it 
generates,  their  deleterious  sublimations  will  be  de- 
flagrated ;  and  thus  will  the  great  Alchymist  neutral- 
ize the  azotic  elements  which  he  has  let  loose,  and 
shake  the  medicinal  draught  into  salubrity."  The 
baneful  efiects  of  k  stagnant  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere are  exemplified  in  the  feeble  physical  frame, 
and  short  term  of  years,  of  those  who  in  the  "city 
full"  are  cooped  up  in  sites  were  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient ventilation,  and  th^  inhabitants  of  many  deep 
inclosed  valleys  exhibit  physical  and  mental  de- 
terioration as  a  consequence  of  the  same  cause.  The 
numerous  examples  of  cretinism,  or  idiocy,  with 
goitres,  found  about  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  the 
Lewer  Valais,  and  the  Val  d'Aosta  in  Switzerland- 
valleys,  which  have  low  marshy  spots  at  the  bottom, 
surrounded,  by  high  mountains,  where  the  fresh  air 
does  not  circulate  freely,  and  where  the  reflected  rays 
of  the  sun  are  very  powerful  in  summer — Saussiue 
attributed  to  the  stagnation  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
though  such  instances  of  physical  deformity  and 
intellectual  incapacity  may  be  the  combined  efiect 
of  various  causes,  it  is  in. harmony  with  the  known 
efiect  of  the  one  refbrred  to,  to  suppose  it  materially 
to  contribute  to  the  result.  The  cagots  of  the  deep 
Pyrenean  valleys  answer  to  the  cretins  of  the 
Alps.     .     ' 

In  closing  this  notice  of  atmospheric  currents,  we 
refer  to  observations  made  upon  the  ordinary  winds 
of  Great  Britain.  From  an  average  of  ten  years  of 
the  register  kept  by  order  of  the  Royal  Society,  it 
appears  that  at  London  the  wind  blows  annually  in 
the  following  proportions :— 


Days. 

Pays. 

South- w«st 

112 

Soath-east 

as 

North-east     . 

56 

East 

9tt 

North-west 

50 

South 

18 

IVeat 

53 

North 

1« 

The  same  register  shows,  that  the  south-west 
wind  blows  at  an  average  more  frequently  than  any 
other  wind  during  every  month  of  the  year,  and  that 
it  blows  longest  in  July  and  August ;  that  the  north- 
east blows  most  constantly  during  January,  Blarch, 
April,  May,  and  June,  and  most  seldom  durmg  Feb- 
ruary, July,  September,  and  December ;  and  that  the 
north-west  wind  blows  oflener  from  November  to 
March,  and  more  seldom  during  September  and 
October,  than  any  other  months. 
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filaaot  ou  noin.  selte  ou  rotU, 

Mortela  que  i'ai  faita  ai  petita, 

Dit  lo  bon  Dteu,  d'an  air  paternei 

On  ^ivteDda  qad  je  voua  ffouverna ; 

Maia  voua  devez  voir,  Dien  merci, 

Qtte  j'ai  de*  miniatrM  anaai.    BsKAiiasK. 


Are  not  the  luoontaina,  wavea  find  aklea  a  pert 
Of  na  and  of  otsf  aoale,.aa  we  of  them  ?    Br&oir . 


Trough  thefB  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that 
tfae'earth  was  made  for  man,  and  that  he-has  got  the 
8iq>remacy  of  it,  yet  we  b«lieve  it  is  as  little  to  be 
doubted  that  his  character  and  royalty  have  been 
▼ery  much  modified  by  *'  the  beggarly  elements"  of 
the  world,  and  still  continue  to  be  so,  though  in  a 
leaser  degree  than  during  the  earlier  ages  of  his  ex- 
istence in  it.  In  more  recent  times  a  great  many 
causes,  arising  from  xsustoms,  laws,  beliefs,  and  so 
forth,  have  been  effective  aids  in  establishing  the 
diversities  of  nations,  such  as  we  see  them.  But  the 
great  disposing  causes,  operaCiog  onfnen  earliest  and 
producing  the  most  permanent  tendencies,  were  in 
the  localities  in  which  they  found  themselves^  and 
multiplied  their  generations ;  and  these  influences  of 
place  can  still,  in  the  divisions  of  the  human  family, 
be  distinctly  traced  beneath  all  others  which  civiliza^ 
tion  may  have  superinduced. 

We  are  not  disposed  alone  to  test  this  propositien 
by  the  differences  existing  between  the  European 
families  and  their  affiliaiions.  We'would  go  Airther, 
and  comprehend  *'  the  Mack  men,  the  white  inen, 
the  frozen  and  fried,"  of  whom  Beranger  speaks— 
the  eight  or  nine  hundred  millions  that,  at  thJA  mo- 
ment, are  crawling  about  on  the  thick  rotundity  of 
the  globe ;  and  thence  argue  that  the  soil  and  the  sun 
have  been  the  chief  modifiers  of  all  the  hunum  varie- 
ties. But  here  we  are  met,  tn  /m»n^— on  the 
threshold  of  our  disquisition — ^by  a  crowd  of  respect- 
able names,  among  which  are  those  of  Professor 
Agaseiz,  Van  Amringe,  Dr.  Morton,  etc.,  backed  by 
arguments  denying  our  right  to  oonclude,  from  the 
apparent  difference  of  race,  the  operation  of  topical 
infloenoes.  These  philosophers  say  there  were  other 
oauses-^at,  in  fact,  these  di  Terences  were  mainly 
produced  by  ereatioD— that  several  distinct  species 
of  men  were  fisihioned  by  the  Divide  band,  to  suit 
the  elemental  diversities  of  the  world. 

Of  course  we  cannot  get  along  without  consider- 
ing these  views— very  fairly  urged  and  very  worthy 
of  oonaideratioo.  Every  effort  after  truth  is  a  good 
thing  in  itself— even  thoiigh,  like  the  arrow  of  Aces- 
tea,  it  should  miss  its  aim,  and  only  make  something 
to  wonder  at  :— 

Volena  liquidia  in  nnbihua  arsit  anxndo 
^ignavitqae  viam  flammia  tenueaqae  reoaaiit 
Conaiuapta  in  ventis. 

Thoqgh  the  phUoaophy  of  Agassis  and  the  rest  has 


not,  however,  been  dissipated  in  thin  mir,  we  fasve 
an  idea;  nevertheless,  that  it  has  failed,  like  the  Tto- 
jan's  arrow.  We  <*  camiot  away  with*'  that  aotioo 
of  making  a  species  of  man  for  every  extreme  cfi- 
mate  of  the  globe,  and  do  not  thmk  they  have  at  all 
made  the  matter  clear.  They  aigne  aqfdogicaOy. 
Their  opponents  argue  analogically  too.  Pritdiard 
and  others  suppprt  their  views  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  species  by  the  analogy  of  animals.  They 
brmg  forward  a  very  strong  argument  in  the  fmct, 
that  -hybrids  of  plants  or  animals— the  ofE^io^  of 
dififereat  species— are  sterile,  as  a  general  law  of 
nature.  The  offspring  of  the  most  dissimilar  noes 
of  men  are  nevec  hybrid— but  capable  of  oontiiiiMag 
the  kind.  Fritchard  says  the  differenoe  between  the 
skull  of  the  domestic  hog  and  that  of  the  wild  boar 
is  as  great  as  that  between  the  Eoropean  and  Negro 
skulls;  and  Blymenbach  says  there  is  more  difier- 
enoe  between  the  skulls  of  the  Neapolitan  awl  Hia- 
garian  breed  of  harass,  'respectively,  than  betvpeen 
the  most^issimilar  human  heads. 

But  those  who  agree  with  Agaaaix  rely  •  good 
deal  upon  the  assertions  of  Dr.  Morton,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  adduce- sevesal  instances  in  which  hytkhds 
were  found  to  be  fruitiui— mostly,  however,  in  eoa- 
junction  with  an  animal  of  pure  stock.  StiU,  these 
xasea  are  so  exceptional,  or  so  unoertain,  that  no 
general  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them,  soAcietf 
to  make  head  agninat  Pritbhard,  •  BofioD,  Gsvier, 
Hunterr  and  those  who  aiigae  with  them,  oa  the 
matter.  The  general  law  ia  the  true  one.  A  maa 
has  suckled  an  infant,  and  a  heifer,  that  new  ealved, 
has  given  milk;  but  such  things  cannot  teU  against 
the  order  of  Nature. 

Takii^  higher  ground  in  this  ai;gumeat,  we  aie 
the  more  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  analogical  mode 
of  leaaonkig  is  a  wrong  one.  We  do  not  perceive 
how  the  analogies  can  be  made  good  in  the  business. 
It  seems  falhusious  to  conclude,  with  ProfesBor 
Agassis,  that,  because  planto  and  animals— as  is 
generally  believed— have  not  origfaiated  ia  a  5M>m!»«« 
centre,  our  race  could  not  have  so  origimted.  To 
argue  from  the  fact  that  such-  '^inoonsistenciea"  do 
not  occur  in  the  laws  of  nature  is  bad  iihilosophy, 
aAer  all.  He  does  not  dearly  or  folly  know  what 
Nature,  or  the  power  we  are  agreed  to  call  Natare, 
intends  for  laws.  He  takes  a  department  of  the  ma- 
terial world— a  section  embmckig  the  Marsopiata, 
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the  Edentsia,  fishes  of  csftilagenois  type,  certain 
plttits,  flowers,  ami  so  forth;  and,  circvmseribisg  it, 
he  seems  to  look  upon  it  as  the  proper  sphere  for  the 
laws  of  sature  to  worlr  in.  Bat  it  is  possible — ^m- 
deed  we  betiere  it  to  be  the  truth— that  Nature  has 
laws  ten  milHons  of  miles  beyond  and  above  that 
little  circle,  and  that  we  do  not  know  or  even  sui^pect 
one  half  of  them.  -  By  what  law  of  natm-e  was  the 
ball  we  cling  upon  launched  into  space,  and  man, 
*'  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  Jiuman  flesh  subsisting*' 
put  upoa  it  ?  Certainly  by  one  of  ttose  laws  which,* 
we,  not  compreh^ding  f hem,  cill  miracles.  Coming 
down  a  little  from  the  summit  of  such  high  positions, 
we  find  that  man  is  not  the  analogue  of  rejftiles, 
fishes,  animals,  plants,  and  so  forth—that  he  diflers 
from  them  in  something  out  of  the  rule — something 
miraculous— the  **  reasonable  soul"  which  St.  Atila- 
nasius  speaks  of.  The  philosophy  of  ahalogy  is  aX 
fault  here,  and  must  be.  Man  enters' none  of  the 
categories ;  he  is  neither  'an  animal,  a  reptile,  nor  a 
fish.  The  laws  of  these  are  not  the  laws  of  Nature— 
the  whole. book-Hior  the  laws  of  man.  It  is  non-' 
sense,  therefore,  to  talk,  with  such  an  air,  pf  "  incon- 
sistencies." Even  supposing  that  man- may,  on  the 
Lamarckian  principle,  at  any  time  of  his  develop- 
ment, have  been  a  sponge  and  lived  on  salt  water, 
he  is,  as  he  stands  now— the  faiughing,  the  exchang- 
ing, the  believing  animal— not  the  less  an  exception 
and  a  miracle,  arid  as  such  philosophers  must  deal 
with  him. 

It  is  not  improbable,  after  all,  that  our  materialist 
phflosophers  may  be  going  astray.  The  doctrines 
of  Bacon  and  Locke  were  noble  pronmnciamentoM 
in  their  way  and  day,  and  fulfilled  in  ff  memorable 
degree  one  of  the  great  laws  of  human  progression. 
They  displaced  Aristotle,  Ptolemy,  and  those  other 
ancients  who  were  the  Bacons  and  Lockes  of  the 
earlier  generations.  It  is  not  ifaiprobable  that  the 
founders  of  the  English  school  of  philosophy  may,  in 
time,  yield  to  neii^*  teachers  of  men  and  obey  the 
supreme  laws  of  mutation.  Nothing  is  permanent ; 
every  thing  tends  to  something  newer  and  higher. 
Bacon  %nd  Locke  may 'yet  abdicate  their  supremacy, 
and  go  away  with  the  other  mental  and  physfcal 
Megatheriums  of  the  world— having  lived  their  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  lives.  They  have  built  a 
ncMe  materialist  edifice ;  but  they  who  come  afier 
them  add  strive  to  raise  a  metaphysical  superstructure 
from  it  are  probably  building  upon  the  wrong  founda- 
tion. '  There  is  nothing  any  where  to  show  that 
mind  and  matter  are  subject  to  the  same  laws— that 
the  development  and  destiny  of  one  belong,  at  all,  to 
the  other.  We  may  yet  be  fated  to  know  some- 
thing more  of  the  origin  and  end  of  man  thah  we 
have  been  able  to  gather,  ever  since  the  first  syllable 
of  recorded  time ;  but  it  must  be  by  some  means 
widely  difierent  from  the  circumscribed  and  earth- 
grubbing  philosophies  which  have  risen  amongst  us 
of  late,  and  which  sometimes  make  us  regard  with 
a  feeling  of  preference  th6  transcendentalisnls,  in- 
finite misty  soarings,  and  so  forth,  of  the  Kantean 
school.  We  are  so  tired  of  Aristides  Bacon,  Aris- 
tides  Locke,  and  those  other  solid  thinkers,  so  re- 


peatedly called  the  Just  and  the  True,  that  we  feel 
ourselves  at  times  disposed  to  ostracise  them. 

We  cannot  bend  man  to  the  laws  of  Linnseus, 
Lamarck,  or  any  dtae  else.  The  arguments  a^'nst 
the  unity  of  bis  species,  drawn  from  the  unreasoning 
creation,  are  not  at  all  convincing.  They  are  very 
violent  and  clumsy.  Messrs.  Agassiz,  Amringe,  and 
others,  desire  to  make  a  simple  and  consistent  theory 
—one  which  shall  have  nothing  miraculous  in  it. 
And  yet  to  avoid  one  miracle,  they  adopt  a  dozen. 
They  turn  their  backs  upon  their  own  development 
doctrine,  and  refuse  to  believe  that  the  material  of  the 
hum^  structure  could  undergo  its  changes  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  and  under  the  various  elemental  in- 
fldefices.  They  argue  that  there  must  have  been 
originally  several  creations  of  men,  to  suit  the  vary- 
ing localities  of  the  earth.  Following  their  viecws, 
and  taking  the  divisions  of  race  made  by  dilTerent 
p^osophers,  we  should  find  pur  beliefs  blown  about 
a'good  deal.  For  Blumenbach,  Cuvier,  and  liatha^, 
hold' that  the  Deity  made  three  species ;  Martin  and 
Lawrehce  that  he  made  five ;  Dumenil  and  Lesson 
that  he  )nade  six ;  Fischer  and  others  that  he  made 
seven;  and  Desmoulins  and  Pickering  that  he  made 
eleven.  But,  in  the  midst  of  the  confused  indecision 
in  which  we  are  left,  where  would  be  the  unreason- 
ableness of  taking  the  subdivisions  of  these  divisions 
and  asking  why  we  may  Hoflook  on  ihes0  as  distinct 
species  also— why,  in  fact,  should  there  not  have 
been -creations  equal  in  number  to  the  twenty-four 
subdivisions?  If  these  philosophers  ^o  on,  making 
distincticms,  (in  which  40  two  of  them  will  be  found 
to  agree  with  the  others,)  where  are  they  to  stop? 
There  are  varieties- enough  in  the  osteology  and 
general  appearance  of  the  races  to  warrant  a  hundred 
distinctioUs— therefore,  a  hundred  creations.  Why 
sholild  We  stop  at  three  creations— or  six,  or 
eleven?  It  is  as  easy  and  more  consistent  to  sup- 
pose'half  a  hifndred  creations  than  half  a  dozen. 
Then  those  who  contend  for  only  three  or  fbur  crea- 
tions, admit  a  great  number  of  varieties ;  and  thus 
adinit  the  principle  that  climate  and  other  accidents 
can,  afler  all,  change  the  race  from  the  exact  con- 
ditfon  of  a  type.  Thus  ihe  principle  of  their  argu- 
ment is  compromised— the  philosophy  of  it  is  in  a 
loo^  aad  untenable  condition.  It  is  a  very  clumsy 
hypothesis  altogether :  ' 

How  smiles 
'The  gazer^s  eye  in  philosophic  mirth 
To  tee  the  weak  design ! 

Here  we  have  the  Deity  forming  several  pairs  of  the 
race,  to  suit  the  several  hills,  plains,  and  peculiar 
configuration  of  (he  earth  jiist  rising  above  the  sh»h 
and  slime  of  the  Saurian  period.  This  shocks  otir 
•ideas  of  divine  wisdom.  Our  reasoa,  such  as  it  is, 
teaches  ua,  and  it  seems  to  begeoeraily  received  that 
creative  power  works  with  simplicity  and  not  in 
repetitionary  ways.  And,  taking  another  view  of 
the  case,  we  cannot  conceive  why  the  great  Artificer 
should  make  different  species  expressly  for  difierent 
places.  The  argument  that,  because  many  plants 
are,  of  seem  to  be,  proper  to  their  peculiar  habitats, 
man  should  be  so  to  one  place,  is  a  feeble  one.  Man 
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is  not  rooted,  but  biped;  .legs  were  given  him  for 
locomotion;  unlike  the  .other  v^mais,  he  has  got  a 
mind  and  the  adductor  pollicisj  and  can  build  eo-' 
racles,  cararels,  cunarders.  The  Supreme  Being 
did  not  surely  design  that  man  should  stay  in  any 
particular  place.  The  children  of  men  have  been 
nemade  from  the  beginning,  moving  ovfer  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  hither  and  thither,  like  the  waves  on 
the  sea.  If  God  did  really  produce  three,  or  six,  d^ 
a  dozen  distinct  species— each  fof  its  own  place,  it 
was  labor  m  vain  and  without  foresight— a  very 
ridiculous  qoncbision  to  come  to. 

It  is  generally  admitted  thai  within  the  reach  of 
.  the  historic  periods,  several  predominant  races  prp- 
oeeded  from  the  middle  of  Asia,  in  several  directions 
—north,  south,  east,  and  west.  The  advocates  of 
the  different  species  coi^tend  that  there  are  no  no- 
made  invaders  on  record  who  did  not  find  inhabi- 
tants in  the  countries  they  intruded  pn.  If  such 
were  the  case,  the  creation  pf  these  aiitocthonoij 
or  *'  children  of  the  ground,!'  Was  aji  unnecessary 
thing;  for  the  Hyperboreans,  Mongols,  Egyptians, 
Arabs,  CTircassians,  Felasgians,  Getse,  and  so  fortli,- 
came  to  obliterate  them  and  flouri^  in  their  stead. 
And  if  the  invaders  could  thus  flourish  in  localities 
for  which  they  were  not  created,,  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  little  necessity  for  the  creation  of  more 
than  one  species  of  man.  Altogether,  it  does  ap- 
pear that  the  scheme  of  making  a  distinct  ^>ecies 
for  distinct  zones  or  parallels  is  incompatible  with 
our  received  notions  of  divine  wisdpm. 

As  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  animals 
and  plants,  we  have  no  objection  to  consider  them 
on  the  Lamarckiim  principle.  The  germs  of  earth's 
million  vegetable  varieties  were  and  are  do^btlev 
scattered  through  the  crust  of  the  earth,  to  be  mo- . 
dified  by  the  elements  which  act  upon  the  surface; 
they  may  exist  in  an  infinitesimal  manner,  bafiling  to 
our  senses  and  our  ideas  alike.  The  {eptiles,  fishes, 
and  animals,  probably  owed  their  origin  to  infusoria 
and  a  variety  of  chants  following  the  law  of  deve- 
lopment, and  influenced  by  the  'sea  or  the  sun.  ^  But 
between  these  and  man— as  we  have  already  insisted 
—there  is  only  an  imperfect  analogy,  extremely  help-' 
less  in  this  question  of  human  derivation.  That  La- 
marckian  hypothesis— set  forth  so  eloquently  in  the 
Vestiges  of  Creation— a  work  which,  of  a  surety, 
belongs  to  Professor  Nichol  of  Glasgow— ansWers 
very  well  for  every  thing  but  the  man.  Leave  ^lim 
out.  Omit  the  part  of  Hamlet,  and  so  play  out  the 
play.  But  man,  the  miraculous— that  strange  com- 
pound of  dirt  and  divinity — will  not  be  amenable  to 
all  this  gradation— will  not  be  put  ^i  a  category  and 
decided  on,  like  a  cactus  or  a  kangaroo.  He  still 
remains  apart— 

^i^  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  thrworld. 

Such  are  the  considerations  which  lead  us  to  re- 
ject the  idea  of  a  variety  of  pristine  pairs.  The 
arguments  by  which  it  is  supported  are  many,  but 
tliey  are  feeble.  One  of  them  is  the  fact,  that,  so  far' 
back,  as  the  records  of  the  race  have  extended,  the 
existing  distinctions  of  it  are  diaooverable.  ,  The 


most  ancient  Egyptian  sccdptnrea  ahow  tbe  diile««t 
features  of  the  Negro  and  Ethiopian  raoea,  rach  ■ 
they  appear  at  this  day.  These  Bcalptares  bear  dale 
nearly  four  thousand  years  ago ;  and  it  is  concluded 
these  heads  had  not  time  enough,  aftice  the  begiooii^r 
of  the  world,  to  be  changed  from  a  common  type — 
seeing  they  .have  not  since  been  changed  in  a  lapaeof 
time  twice  as.  long.  They  asaume  that  our  race  has 
only  been  six  thousand  year^^on  the  globe.  But  tloi 
sort  of  argument  is  set  aside  hy  general  coaaeaL 
.  Chronogloicul  science  is  not  among  the  troths  which 
the  Bible  was  intended  to  teach ;  with  respect  to  the 
age  of  the  world  that  venerable  book  is  not  historic 
nor  authoritative.  The  most  orthodox  belieiren 
all  over  )he  world  have  admitted  the  demon- 
strations o(  geology ;  and  we  may  safely  ooodode 
that  our  race  has  been  roaming  over  the  peripfaerj 
of  this  planet  for  a  longer  period  than  that  deduced  by 
Usher  from  the  Hebrew  records.  Philosophical 
Bciei)ce  does  not  avail  itself  of  such  uncertainties  as 
thQ  world's  age  is,  allowed  to  be.  .  Again ;  it  is 
•argued  by  the  doctors  of  development  that  a  pair 
could  not  naturally  propagate  a  species.  They  keep 
their  eyes  very  closely  ppon  the  habits  of  the  lower 
animals.  They  do  not  consider  what  was  contrary 
to  nature  in  piaking  the  paragon  of  animals,  only  s 
little  lower  than  the  #ngels.  The  propigntion  of  a 
species  from  a  pair,  seems  a  very  conquerable  sort  of 
difficuhy,  compared  with  others,  that  lie  along  this 
field  of  otir  disquisition.  Why  should  people  etraia 
so  much  at  a  gnat,  after  they  have  swallowed  the 
dromedary?  - 

We  have  beeif  following  this  arg:umeat  through 
the  pages  of  Col.  Smith's  work*  on  the  Human 
Species,  with  an  InfK>duction  by  Dr.  Kneeland. 
The  doctor  gives  the  views  of  Pritchard,  Agassis, 
and  others,  pro  and  eon,  on  this  matter,  and  snbjoias 
his  own  opiniims,  suj^rting  those  of  Agassiz,  and 
claiming  more  than  one  original  species.  Dr.  Knee- 
land's  conclusions  seem  lame  enough.  He  argues, 
among  other  things,  that  a  human  nuxtare  is  bad. 
He  says  history  provefs  that  artificial  breeds  and 
mixed  races  of  men  have  no  permanency,  and  be- 
come extinct,  unless  they  procure  supplies  from  a 
pure  stock-  If  this  be 'true,  God  help  these  United 
States  of  ours'!  Here  we  -are  receiving  increments 
fVom  almost  all  the  jraces  of  the  world— ceruinly 
fVom  all  those  of  the  okl  world— and  making  a  per^ 
feet  oUa  ppdrida  of  o^r  civilization!  Are  we 
to  decline,  falF  away,  perish  and  beconie  extinct, 
if  we  do  not  call  upon  the  pure  Celtic,  Teutonic, 
or  Anglo-Saxon  stock  for  large  periodical  sup- 
plies? We  hope  not  Intermixture  may  not  turn 
ou|  so  fatally.  England  has  certainly  drawn  her 
strength  and  empire,,  in  a  gi^fsat  measure,  frem  the 
fountain  of  her  mong^  blood  of  Peghta,  Brilona, 
Celts,  Romans,  Danes,  Teutons,  Northmen,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them.  And  yet  there  may  be,  aftoall, 
•something  in  this  ethnic  philosophy  of  Dr.  Kpeeland. 
Still  Jt  is  not  good  to  despaiir ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is 
much  to  c(Hiaole  the  future  of  this  federation,  should 
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s  mingled  blood  grow  -too  much  diluted.    Ireland 
bent  on  poQiiog  over  here  bodily;  and  the  pure 
el  tic  blood  of  thai  island  will  be  happily- available  to 
le  veins  and  arteries  of  our  debilitate<^body  polite! 
In  this  question  of  the  human  Bpecie8-;-whether 
lere  -were  many  created,  qt  only  one — ^we  tUinlc  it 
lost  reasooable  to  abide  by  the  old  doctrine  of  a  sin- 
le  pair,  seeing  that  the  advo<Jate8  of  repeated  crea- 
ons  cannot  overthroMr  it,  nor  recommend  their  own. 
I  iSy  at  all  events,  simplest  to  believe  ip  one;  for  if 
ou  believe  in  mpre,  yop  will  soon  be  bewildered 
ito  the  belief^  o!  twenty  or  thirty  primordial  pairs. 
Usuming,  then,  that  the  race  fir£t  issued  from  some 
>art   of   Central  Asia — where   it   seems  generally 
lUowed   that  it  originated — we   see  nothing  v^y 
fiolent  ia  the  supposition,  that  climate  and  locality 
produced  the  varied  appearances  of  the  human  family, 
which  -wc  see  at  this  day.    After  a  certain  Upse  of 
lime,  black  races  were  found  to  exist — especially  in 
.Vfrica — exhibiting    features    whi^h    distinguished 
them,  in  a  Very  poarked  manner,  from  the  white  and 
other   varieties :— viz— flat  noses,  ^  protrudhig  thick 
lips,  retreating  foreheads,  and  a  wooliness  of  hair. 
These  peculiarities  are  found,  more  or  less,  in  all  the 
races  of  that  continent ;  ^e  exceptions  are  few — still 
exhibiting  the  prevailiag  marks  of  race.    The  Egyp- 
tians sculptured  on  monuments  havQ  features  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Negroes— in  the  breadth  of  nostril, 
the  thickness  of  the  lips,  and  the  general  expreQsion, 
but  certainly  of  a  higher  facial  order.  .  A  number  of 
authorities,  among  Whom  are  reckoned  Fritcbard 
and  DenoiA,  sanction  t|id  idea,  that  the  Egyptian 
mu:»t,  in  a  grea^  degree,  be  classed  wjth  the  Negro 
race.    This  race  exhibits  no  proof  of  having  been 
created  espejjially  to  occupy  an  appropriate  place, 
for  it  is  found  in  a  hundred  localities.    Clans  of  Ne- 
groes have  existed  in  Laristan,  in.Makran,  in  Persia, 
and  on  the  Helmund.    They  are  also  scattered  over 
the  Indian  Archipelago— bearing  th^  Hindoo,  Mon- 
gol, and  liflalay  characteristics.    The  Fapuas  of  Ni- 
cobar,   the  Philippine  Isluid^,  and  these  oriental 
longitudes,  resemble  the  numerous  tribes  of  Negro 
variety  to,  be  found  in  Africa.    On  the  latter  con- 
liaent,  th<^faces  have  all  a  strong  family  likeness ; 
marke<^  iNk^ever,  by  diversities  which  seem  to 
prove  the  existence  of  modifying  influences.     In 
South  Africa,  the  Hottentots  and  )}ushmen<  greatly 
resemble,  in  size  and  face,  their  brother  men  of  the 
MoDgolian  stock,  in  the  opposite  latitudes— to  wit, 
the  Chinese,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the  other  tribes  of 
Northern  Asiatics.    Some  of  these,  divecsifled  Negro 
races  have  woolly  hair,  and  others  straight  hair. 
The  skulls  of  the  woolly  tribes  cannot  be  classed 
iufficienily  distinctly.     They  exhibit  that  variety 
which  nina  through  ,all  those  dusky  families,  re: 
cognised  as  one  stock  from  their  general  resem- 
blance.   Thus  it  would  seem  that  races  of  men  were 
made  Negroes  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Africa?— perhaps 
long  before  tbey  reached  the  latter  continent — in 
which  similar  elemental  influences  were  prepared  to 
produce  a  like  result. 

If  we  consider  the  other  extremes  pf  mankind 
which  we  call  the  Caucasian,  Japhetic,  Bearded,  and 


so  forth,  we  find  no  certain  sign  that  they  constitute 
a  distinct  species.  They  have  such  diversities  among 
themselves,  and  such  intermingling  resemblances  to 
other  divisions  of  humanity,  that  it  is  bewildering 
and,  indeed,  impossible  to  abide  by  any  arbitrary  dis- 
tribution of  them.  In  Asia,  the  Caucasian  features 
are  blended  with  the  Mongolian,  and  Capuan  or  Ne« 
gro,  in  a  variety  of  degrees,  in  different  localities,  and 
under  many  nomenelatures.  Toward  the  West,  th^ 
Caucasian  face  ia  modified  into  the  Egyptian,  which 
is  still  further  modified  into  some  of  the  several  Ne- 
gro types  Each  of  the  extreme  divisions  is  found 
to  be  connected  with .  the  other  by  many  signs  of 
common  likeness,  and  the  races  ^^em  imperceptibly 
to  run  into  one  another  as  tbey  appear  to  be  modified 
by  locality,  or  habits  of  existence.  We  may  ^men- 
tion, in  passing — as  s^iowin^  the  resemblance  that 
human  aspects  bear  to  one  anothei:,  though  the  pwn- 
ers  of  thefn  may  have  their  native  habitats  a  thousand 
leagues^ asunder — tHat  the  daguerreotype  of  Erasmus 
York,  (h  Mongol  boy,)  taken  a  few  months  ago  in 
London,  presents  a  face  which  we  thought  we  saw 
with  a  basket  of  oranges  the  other  day,  in  the  street, 
a  few  days  after  it  had  arrived  from  the  county 
Galway,  in  an  emigrant  ship. 

Peuple  hare  speculated  a  good  deal  on  the  aspect 
and  general  appearance  of  pur  first  parents.  Some 
suppose  they  had.  white  skin — ^that  Adam  was  co- 
lored and  shaped  somewhat  resembling  the  Sagit- 
tarius Apollo,  and  .that  the  first  of  women  was  like 
the  finest  of  her  daughters  at  Almack's  or  Saratoga, 
in  the  season-r- 

That  she,  who  liv6d  six  thonsasd  years  ago. 
Was  made  exactly  like  the  beat  we  know. 

This  idea  of  the  primordial  pair  has  been  variously 
expressed.  Dubufe,  the  Frenchman,  whose  two  pic- 
tures of  the  Temptation  and  tne  Expulsion  have  been 
so  extensively  carried  about  and  admired,  represents 
Adanoi  and  Eve  as  a  very  fair  and  almost  rose-colored 
pairpf  progenitors— as  if  they  had  just  stepped  out 
of  band-boxes.'  Instead  of  resembling  in  aspect  the 
old  intonsua  CatOj  at  a  time  when  razors  where  un- 
heard of,  Adam  wears  his  countenance  smooth- 
shaven,  while  his  d&rk  hair  and  beard  look  as  well 
dressed  as  if  they  had  just  come  from  the  accomplish- 
ing hand  of  a  barber.  The  toilet  of  the  father  of  all 
men  living  seems,  in  fact,  perfected  as  to  the  head ; 
and  he  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  handsome  French 
guardsman,  in  puris  naturalibua.  The  genius  of 
Gaul  breathes  from  the  whold  representation,  prov- 
ing as  strongly  as  the  poetry  of  Victor  Hugo,  Cha- 
teaubriand, and  Lamartine,  that  though  powerful  in 
the  picturesque,  splendid  and  grandiose^  it  is  still 
deficient  in  the  finer  and  higher  faculties  of  poetic 
inspiration.  An  Englishnmn  has  certainly  made  a 
far  nobler  picture  of  the  human  protoplast  and  his 
better  half.    John  Milton  says  of  Adam — 

His  fair,  large  front  and  eye  aublime  declared 
Infinite  mle :  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  oia  parted  forelock  manly  hnng 
Clusteriqg,  but  not  beneath  his  ahouldera  brood. 

In  both  these  instances  the  man  seems  to  be  of  the 
Caucasian  type-^  European ;  for  Milton's  portifui 
has  an  air  of  Greek  dignity.    Frilchafd  ia  of  opiaioa 
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that  Adam  was  of  a  melaoie  Bkin— n  black  man,  ia 
fact— though  not  of  course  belopging  to  what  we  re- 
cognize as  the  African  type.  Indeed,  it  is  diflicult 
not  to  suppose  the  first  man  and  woman  beings  of  a 
swartKy  comt>Iexion,  to  suit  -their  skie^and  nobly- 
faced,  as  the  Aflghans  andottier  races  of  Central  Asia 
are  at  this  day.  If  we  assume— -as  We  are  disposed 
to  do— that  the  ftrst  pair  were  fashioaed  by  miracu- 
lous initiative,  we  must  conclude  they'  would  be 
physical,  ami,  indeed,  mental  exemplars— of  beautiful 
aspect  and  faultless  symmetry.  But  the  ardent  ori- 
ental sun,  and  the  glorious  exposure  of  their  persons 
to  the  elements,  would  naturally  darken  their  com- 
plexions, and  in  this  guise  should  they  be  repfresented 
by  painting  and  poetry.  '*  But  whith^  would  con- 
jecture stray,"  on  such  a  theme  as  this  ? 

Sp^ading  out  from'  their  original  locality,  the 
various  branches  of  the  human  family  may  be  easily 
conceived  to  undergo  changes  from  the  clAnate  and 
mode  of  life  of  their  successive  geiierationa.  That 
such  changes  were  undergone  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  comparison  or  contrast  of  the  diflerent^  races. 
In  some  places,  the  pdople  #Ho  traveled  out  of  the 
temperate  zone,  or  whol>e  lot  was  cast  in  places  far 
inland,  and  without  rivers,  where  the  powers  Of  na- 
ture were  niggard  and  the  elements  unfavorable, 
would  become  deteriorated,  and  the  course  of  gene- 
rations would  confirm  in  them  the  growing  inferior- 
ity of  their  condition — physical  and  fnental.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  whose  lines  .were  fallen  to  them 
in  pleasant  places,  in  a  temperate  zote,  by  the  shores 
of  seas,  or  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  th6  midst  of  a 
country,  fit  either  to  feed-  cattle  or  to  produce- com 
and  wine,  would  keep  their  original  dignity  of  feature 
and  physical  structure. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  wanderers  to  the  South 
and  East  would,  in  time,  become  the  black  Papuan 
races ;  and  others,  passing  through  Suez  and  Egypt 
into  Africa  Proper — so  to  terfn  it — would  become 
baked  and  brutified  by  the  sunwid  the  sandy  wilderness. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  who  moved  through  the 
temperate  zone  under  beneficent  firmaments,  and  in 
Mesopotamian  districts,  woyld  naturally  become  the 
Assyrian,  Persian,  Pelasgian  builders  of  houses, 
ships,  temples,  great  cities,,  and  historical  colonies. 
The  tribes  migrating  up  toward  the  North  would, 
from  the  first,  sufier  from  the  Boreal  elements,  and 
take  deep  traces  ot  them ;  but  would  also  be  endowed 
with  great  physical  energy  from  the  same,  and  under 
the  Mongolian  name,  agitate  all  the  North  with 
powerful  migrations,  and,  in  the  end,-  originate  those 
world-overthrowing  hordes,  whi/ch  filled  subsequent 
ages  with  so  much  terror  .and  glory.  The  earlier 
wanderers  into  Africa,  passing  inward  and  south- 
ward, would  give  rise  to  those  marked  and  many- 
named  tribes,  classed  under  the  nomenclature  of  Ne- 
groes. The  hot  sun,  and  the  condition  of  their  soil, 
would  afiect  their  physical  nature.  Every  thmg 
would  tend,  as  we  have  still  the  opportunity  of  per- 
ceiving, to  degrade  the  human  type  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.  The  peophs  would  become  mere  animals 
without  the  stimulants  of  happier  localities.  They 
would  bask  lazily  in  the  sun,  crowd  together  in 


kraals,  and  propagate  their  degraded  raoe  into  a 
thing  still  more  stupid  and  degraded  by  the  vitialiar 
closeness  of  their  intermarriages.  In  socli  circum- 
stances of  savagery,  the  dropph^  and  thickncjA  of 
the  seifsual  mouth,  and  the^her  ftcial  peculiaritief 
wbiild  grow  and  become  hardened  featares.  in  tht 
course  of  time.  *  II  seems  to  be  generally  understood 
that  the  power  of  adaptation  is  a  law  of  physical  »• 
ture','  as  well  in  man  as  in  the  lower  organizations ;  tAd  : 
may  very  reasonably  be  concluded  that  the  hmttan  bead 
is  modified  by  the  powers  of  the  hrain — ^thc  eoerfr 
of  thought  expending  the  capacity  of  the  head.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  Ikbllebranche,  add  other  philoach 
phers  and  physiologists.  We  may  coadude  that  tW 
sensual  stagnation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  mist 
the  tropical  elements,  where  exertion  of  any  kmd 
could  have  but  little  eflbct  in  bettering  the  cocditioo 
of  a  lazy  population^  leaves  the  brain  to  grow  feeh't 
and  flaccid  f(qm  disuse ;  whence  it  is  not  uaphJc- 
sophical  toi  co^ude  the  fore  part  of  the  hes^ 
would  sink  in,  and  lie  toward  the  back.  It  seem»  to 
be  a  general  physical  law,  that  the  expreBsTon  of  tht 
face  shall  indicate  the  natures  of  men.  The  Arabi 
and  other  Asiatics  arriving  from  the  East  into  Egypt- 
and  bringing  on  their  firm  faces  the  trices  of  their  ar- 
duous circumstances  and  active  habits,  came,  in  the 
course  of  generations,  to  be  marked  with  the  sen- 
snousness  of  mouth  and  chin,  and  the  lower  arch  ot 
the  head  which  distinguish  the  Egyptian  face.  The 
hot  and  enervating  climate  of  Egypt  had  a  deieridrat- 
ing  efiect  0p  the  population,  'whjic*h  at  last  grew  to 
resemble  the  Negro  race.  That  the  Egyptians  were 
not  so  degraded  in  appearance  fts  these  last,  was  ow- 
ing to  the  many  immigrations  6f  forei^  tribes,  who 
preserved- to  the  kings,  priests,  and  higher  classes, « 
more  Asiatic  physical  expression.  The  river  Nile, 
the  Sea— the  great  civilizei^-«nd  the  influences  of 
commerce,  had  also  their  beneficent  efifects  upoo  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Egypt. 

With  regard  to  the  otW  more  marked  races,  it  is 
known  that  the  law  of  Northern  latitudes  is,  the  less- 
ening of  physical  development  and  capacity,  froos 
the  temperate  toward  the  colder  zones.  In  the:^ 
last,  the  blood  of  men  grows  colder  and  more  ^«g- 
gish,  and  their  bodies  grow  smaller  and  weaker 
Extreme- eold  is  unfriendly  to  the  element  of  life; 
and  under  its  influence,  acting  directly  on  ntan,  and 
indirectly  on  his  condition,  from  the  soil,  the  North- 
ern races  received  their  stunted  proportions  of  figure 
and  mental  energy— such  as  we  witness  in  the  Es- 
quimaux and  oth^r  tribes,  of  the  same  high  lati- 
tudes. 

We  should  not  calculate  the  climatic  eflTects  of  pri- 
mitive times,  «from  the  result  of  experietyce  or  ob- 
servation now-a-days.  The  conditions  of  men  are 
not  exactly  what  they  were,  even  in  those  plaees  we 
consider  barbarous.  In  the  beginning,  men  were 
ignorantly  exposed  to  all  the  rude  shocks  of  the  de- 
ments for  generations,  and  lived  and  propagated  the 
conditions  which  those  elements  impressed  upon 
them.  All  the  deteriorating  influences  of  savage 
life,  working  in  a  very  vicious  circle,  efl^ected  thea 
what  can  no  longer  be  effected,  in  a  general  way,  so 
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decidedly'^nd.  remarkably.  People,  now,  can  move 
aboai  and  live  ia  exlreme  latitudes,  and  yet  keep  for 
generfttioDs  their  pe<!iiliar  traits  and  ceaformatioa. 
Bm  they  have  comfortable  moana  and  appliances 
about  them,  and  bol^.tfiem9elve8  idoof  from  the  bar- 
btnNss  peculiar  to  the  place.  In  this  way,  the  cli- 
ntic  infloences  are  jesisted  for  ages. 

Thoflfe  who  aigoe  fora  distinct  species  in  the  case 
of  the  blacks,  and  dd  not  believe  in  the  slow  changes 
produeeii  by  geographical  position  and  the  elements, 
will  point  to  the  fact,  that  Negroes  taken  into  tem- 
plate latitudes,  and- propagating  purely  for  a  few 
leneratioDS,  have  appear^  to  be  Negroes  still — not 
noch  the  whiter  for  the  experiment.  But  it  has  not 
been  a  full  and  a  fair  one.  Nature  prodaoRS  her  per- 
maneat  results  very  slowly.  She  took  hundreds  of 
years  to  bike,  and  blaekenand  flatten,  and  lanify  the 
Digger,  and  huadredsmore  to  harden  his  osteology — 
to  burn,  b»  it  'were,  his  trails  into  his  clay;  and  if  the 
man  is  to  be  unbaked,-  unblapkened,  and  so  forth,  she 
most  have  something  oi  the  same  time,  in  whichto 
revenie  her  operations.  ,  It  Wfjild  fake  iottr  or  five 
hundred  years,  at  least,  to  bteaoh  Pompey  or  Lnore- 
tia.  Perhaps  at  Spitzbergen,  or  some  Of  those  hyper- 
borean places — 

Whtn  the  wild  hnre  and  the  erow 
Y/  hitMi  in  sorrQunding  snow— 

the  process  may  be  accelerated  by  A  century  or  so. 
But,  tilt  some  philosopher  gets  his  pair  of  blacks,  and 
sits  fairly  down  to  see  the  elperimeht  out,  we  shall 
be  of  opinion  tluu,  ^centuries  would  be  necessary  to 
counteract  the  slow  workmanship.of  nature  in  this 
business;  butcertainly,^thatat  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
whole  human  type  wpuld  have  suffered  a, perfect 
change,  coofonpaUe  to  the  lathude  and  ioagitude — 
the  ioeu4  in  quo.  We  repeat— those  early  efiects  of 
dimate,  tropical  or  boreal,  were  such  as  no  elemen- 
tal influence  noted  ih  modem  times  can  gite  us  any 
correct  idea  of.  Ages  and  continents  were  the  first 
premises  and  means,  by  and  from  which  Nature 
sumped  her  human  varieties  i|i  the  first  ages. 

Coming  from  the  pbysioal  and  ethnical  eoosidecf  • 
(ions,  we  see  the  influence  of  the  material  elements 
very  perceptible,  in  the  social,  .piond,  and  hJ9toricfil 
manifestations  of  the  various  nu^  of  the  world.  A 
coDsideration  of  the  Asiatics,  th^  Greeks,  the  Egyp- 
liinf,  and  other  nations  of  ancient  or  modern  tiamo, 
voold  make  this  evidetit.  The  Easterns  inhabiting, 
:q  Central  Asia,  vas(  extents  of  level  country,  for  the 
Dorit  part  at  a  distance,  from  ihb  aea,  were  chiefly 
pa^ral  and  nomadip.  They  had  room  to  wander 
and  grow,  and  be  Mmbered  by  millions.  Under 
inch  circumstances,  they  were  naturally  liable  to  be 
dominated  by  great  commanders,  to  whom--8eeiog 
that  their  unsettled  polity  also  included  the  principles 
<M  war  aad  plundei^-4hey  would  delegate  the  leader- 
^ip;  and  who,  on  the  broad  i^/o^mnm;,  could  make 
Dw  of  cavalry  and  chariots— those  ready  means  <if 
conquest  aad  despotism  in  the  old  limes.  Henoethe 
people  fell  numerously  under  the  sway  of  a  few 
iungst,  who  used  their  power  with  the  fierceneea  and 
irrespoosibility  of  gods,  and  kept  the  soldiery  and 
tiw  massee  in  a  state  of  slaTery— whether  foUowing 


plunder,  cultivating  the  soil,  or  making  bricks  from 
mud,  and  rearing  with  these,  through  sweating  gene- 
rations, those  walls  and  towers  of  Central  Asia- 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  so  forth^>-H>f  which  we  have 
transmitted  to  us  such  vague  and  magnificent  tra- 
ditions, and  of  which  Layard  and  others  have  been 
discovering  some  traces  for  us  latterly. 

It  was  the  same  way,  nearly,  in  Egypt — ^that  pro- 
minent historio  .feature  of  antiquity.  The  valley  o{ 
the  Nile  was  one  level,  isolated  exteQt  of  unrivaled 
fertility— capable  of  supporting  millions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  no  very  heavy  amount  of  agricultural  toil. 
Peoplo  nectesarily  multiplied  there,  and  being  of 
peaceful  agrarian  disposition,  came,  in  time,  to  be 
subservient  to  the  priests  juid. Pharaohs  of  the  land. 
The  civilization  of  Egypt  was  a  monstrous  so^  of 
thing,  bom  of  the  sun  and  -the  sediment  of  the  Nile, 
like  the  other  monsters  of  (hat  "  Great  river."  Re- 
liu^d  and  enervated  by  the  hefU  of  the  climate,  kept 
in  ignonmce,  and  employed  in  masses  by  the  de^ 
potism  o/'the  country,  the  people  became  slavish 
laborers,  husbandmen  and  manufacturers,  living  con* 
tent,  in  a  hot  ialand  condition,  unfreshened  by  any 
breese  of  the  9ivilisuig  sea,  worshipmg  animals  first 
used  as  hle^iglyphical  helps  to  language,  and  hating 
the  ideft  Of  Ibreign  invasion,  ever  associated  in  their 
minds  and  traditioos  with  the  revolution  of  the  no- 
made  shepherdtkings.  The  stupendous  architecture 
of  EJgypt,  like  that  of  Assyrfo,  proved  the  numerical 
,  force,  physical  slavisfaness,  and  mental  superstition 
of  that  .people.  Fattened  by  the  /csto#  #«^s<0#— the 
exuberant  harvests  of  •the  Nile— brute  force  and 
bea'verism  divided  the  nation  between  them— except- 
ing what  amount  of  esoteric  knowledge  the  priests 
and  kings  made  use  of  to  keep  the  many-headed 
monster  in  order. 

Let  us  fiow  look  at  the  aspects  of  Greece— a 
country,  undoubtedly,  peopled  from  the  places  and 
races  of  Central  Asia.  Greece  is  an  irregular  land 
of  hills  and  valleys,  broken  by  a  thousand  bays,  and 
clasped,  benoficentfy,  in  the  serpent  arms  of  th^ 
Midtamd  8ea»  In  Grebce  are  no  broad  levels  on 
which  a  despot  may  deploy  his  horsemen  and  war- 
chariots.  Marathpn,  to  be  sure,  is  a  plateau,  looked 
on  by  the  monntaiins,  and  looking  on  the  sea— 

The  mouhtatns  look  on  Marathon, 
^  And  Marathon  looks  on  tho  sea— 

but  histovy  tells  us  that  the  Persian  eavalry  found  it  far 
too  rugged  a  place  to  chaige  upon.  Neither  had 
Hellas  any  fat,  broad  extent  of  soil  on  which  maiae, 
rice,  and  oofo  may  grow,  to  feed  millions  in  a  supinn 
confent,  and.predispose  them  to  be  the  instruments 
of  some  powerful  despotism,  kingly  or  priestly. 
The  climate  of  Greece  was  varied  by  the  inequalities 
of  its  suriaoe  and  the  nearness  of  the  sea ;  and  the 
inhabitants  became  a  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  com- 
mercial, people.  The  soil  brought  forth,  in  reward 
of  care  and  labor,  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  vege- 
tation of  great  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  climate 
was  marked  by  those  vicissitudes  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  world  p^ves  to  be  most  favorable  to 
the  oonditkxi  of  man,  and  the  highest  development 
<^  his  powers.    It  had  none  of  the  inland  and  ener- 
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▼almg  characteristics, of  Middle  Afeia  or  Egypt. 
The  Greek  was  obliged  to  wrestle  with  Nature  for 
her  blessings.  Thence  rose,  in  time,  the  illustrious 
polities,  the  immortal  mythologies,  and  while  theories 
of  her  fields  and  streams— all  that  memorable  splen- 
dor of  intellect  and  war  ^rtkidh  has  hi|d  nothing 
comparable  to  it  in  antiquity.  • 

The  geography  of  Greece  f6rb4de  that  deadly 
centralization  whibh  lias  so  d^a^rously  weighed 
upon  most  other  civilizations.  Nature  divided  the 
Hellenic  land  into  states— fashioned  the  Greek  group 
of  peoples  on  the  federal  principle.  <  The  results 
were  that  the  distinct  races  imd  families  of  men  set 
about  taking  care  of  their  own  destinies— began  to 
make  their  municipal  arrangements,  and  lift  up  their 
ideas  to  the  grieat  arguhient  of  self-government. 
Each  nationality  was  small  enough  to  be  within  the 
ken  and  influence  of  all  its  citizens.  *  Every  man  in 
the  state — slaves  excepted — had  an  intimate  per- 
sonal interest  ia  its  welf|ire — the  people  were  all 
politicians  or  soldiers,  and  could  be. statesmen— if 
necessary.  Their  minds  were  thus  nurse^l  in  inde- 
pendence— educated  iii  the  true  school  6f  civil' 
liberty;  and,  even  in  monarchies  as  well  as  re- 
publics, the  power,  intelligence,  and  influence  of 
the  people,  constituted  the  life  and  vigor  of  the  state. 
The  warlike  and  religious  games  of  Greece  per- 
fected the  strength  and  symmetry  of  the  human  body< 
Its  climate  and  soil  "vffke  eminently  calculated  to 
produce  happy  results  on  the  minds  of  men  so, 
organized  and  educated ;  and  tbie  National  character 
became  reflected  in  the  graeefal  >arts  and  super- 
•titions  of  the  people.  In  the  East  and  Egypt,  the 
vague  idea  of  some  supreme  divinity,  which  hovered 
over  all  nations  from  thebegimiing^and  never  seems 
to  have  been  absent  from  the  wdrld,  was  degraded 
by  the  degraded  souls  of  the  people.  Their  notions 
of  supernal  things  were  monstrous,  gpotesque,  and 
inhuman-fathered  evidently  from  their  experienbe 
of  kings  and  crocodiles.  To  express  them  the  slavish 
race  accepted  the  shapes  of  birds  and  beasts — ^winged 
bulls,  cows,  cats,  haWksj  alligators,  and  so  forth. 
How  different  the  cheerful  and  eminently' human 
mythol&gies  of  Greece,  born  of  the  elements  of  the 
clime — autocthonous  of  that  Immortal  ground !  The 
Orientals,  Eg>'ptians,  etc.,  bowed  down  te  brutal- 
shapes,  congenial  with  the  gross  conceptions  of  their 
own  laborious  ignorance.  ])ut  the  Gre^k  looked  up, 
with  a  dignified  sense  of  things— admired  his  own 
splendid  symmetry  in  the  Olympic  festivals,  and, 
with  a  gioriotis  egotism,  invested  the  many  mani- 
festations of  the  universal  spirit  with  the  finest  forms 
of  men  that  ran  or  fought  naked  in  the  pal§strti. 
Pan  was  no  monstrous  deity— he  was  a  jolly  rustic 
divinity — of  the  earth,  earthy— a  bucolic  bizarr»ri«y 
coming  naturally  from  the  gay,*  gross  genius  of 
agrarianism ;  a  little  rap«r-footed,  to  be  sujre ;  but 
therefore  only  the  more  in  character,  and  a  very 
respectable  dri'inity,  indeed}  for  the  country  parts. 

Berenger,  the  French  poet,  fables  that  it  was  Cy- 
prus wine  which  first  gave  ^irth  to  the  gods  of 
OreeoiB— stating  that  Hesiod  had  warmed  his  veins 
with  the  liquor  before  he  began  to  embody  his  Olym- 


pian theories.    But  Hesiod,  after  all,  only  transcriked 

and  touched  up*  the  popular  belief;  it  was  ibe  br%hi 

sensuous  genius  of  Greece,  transfiguring  the  hapfr 

elements  of  the  clime,  th«t  brought  forth  the  tbecgr- 

nies— peopled  with  immortal  dwellers  the 

Eljratan,' windless,  fortooate  abodes, 
Beyond  heaven's  constellated  wilduruem . 

The  Greeks  deified  the  best  attributes  of  mankiihi 
and  aijlored  the  Supreme  Spirit  in  the  reflecti«is  of 
their  own  cheerful  and  elevated  minds.  In  the  vet- 
ness  and -power  of  the  sea  they  saw  Poeeidon  en  hif 
car,  drawn  by  sea-horses,  and  gHt  by  his  coach-bear- 
ing Tritons,  sounding  in  response  to  what  ifae  dd 
Greek  dramatist  calts  ' '  the  innumeraUe  laughter  </ 
the  waves"— tfnaW<A«io»,  kymaton  gdasma—J*i' 
piter  thundered  from  the  acroceramiian  top  of 
Olympiis, 

Soaring  all  inow-dad  through  his  native  sky 
Id  the. wild  pomp  of  moantain  majesty; 

Ph(£bus-Apollo  and  Diana,  h{s  sister^  mofved,  beao- 
tfful  UHspeakabl}',  in  the  sup  and  mooo ;  gods  blew  a 
the  fout-great  winds  ahd  in  the  breeze ;  ex^ery  fbos- 
taln  had  its  Naiad^  and  every  oak  its  Hamadryad 
Pan  sho&ted  on  the  mountains— especially  whenever 
good  came  to  Greece ;  and  on  the  day  oC  liarathec 
his  mighty  vociferations  were  heard  at  wooderfcL 
distances !— and  the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  Dryads,  Oreads 
and  so  fbrth,  &is  subjects  and  followers,  ^wandered 
ov^  every  meadow,  and' weis  seen  peeping  from  iht 
glades  and  openings  of  every*  forest. 

Much  of  the  power  abd  civilization  o(  Creecr 
grew  from  her  commerce  and  maritime  enterprise— 
from  the  sea.  Dr.  Arnold^  the  historian,  says  very 
truly,  that  the  sea  has  always  been  poe  of  tlie  greaiest 
agents  of  libert]^  and  civilization.  The  supremacT 
of  Athens  over  Sparta,  then,  and  in  the  memory  ct 
.all  future  time,  was  due  to  the  port  of  the  Pirs^. 
The  crowning  glories  of  the  Attic  tbetropolis— her 
immortal  sculptures  and  temples  and  her  splendid 
philosophies — were  owing  to  a  refining  intercourse 
with  other  peoples,  and  to  the  maritime  exactioas 
somewhat  tyrannically  levied  from  those  sea-boni 
states  that,  from  the  waters  and  shores  of  the  Med.- 
terranean,  looked  to  Athens  as  their  mother  city  and 
protectress.  Tyre,  Carthage,  Syraouse  and  other 
seaports — ancient  and  modern — have  owed  their 
wealth,  oelebiity  Itnd  distinguishing  character  to 
their  respective  geographical  positions. 

If  we  follow  the  movements  of  the  human  family 
through  Germany  and  up  to  the  high  latitudes  of 
Europe,  we  find  that  the  severe  elements  of  the 
north  and  the  peculiarities  of  Mil  were  able  to  imbue 
the  human  mind  with'tf  portion  of  their  own  charac- 
ter. The  life  of  the  great  Scandinavian  lace  was 
necessarily  divided  between  war  and  plunder;  and 
the*ideas  which  they  entertained  of  the  superior 
powers  and  a  future  state  were  reflected  fhxn  their 
circumstances.  These  corsairs  and  kempioos  be- 
lieved the  Vi^halla  of  departed  spirits  was  a  place 
where  the  happy  warriors  foi^ht  one  another  during 
the  day,  and  feasted  together  at  night,  (eating  flesh 
and  drinking  mead  from  deer's  horns)  after  Odia  had 
miraculously  pat  together  the  seTsrod  limbs  and 
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healed  all  tbe  wounds;  till  the  morrow  should  once 
more  n^new  these  muideriog  beatitudes  of  the  boreal 
beavea!  Again-^fae  iron  hills  of  the  Northern 
legioa  helped  to  form  the  mythologies  and  supersti- 
tions eriginally  so  distinctive  of  thtf  Sbandinavian 
mind.  The  Lapps,  Finns,  luid  other  peoples  of  the* 
high  latitudes,  were  in  a  great  measure  miners  and 
smiths.  .£8chylus,  we  believe  it  is,  who  'says  that 
tbe  sword  is  "  the  child  of  Scythfa" — a  saying  not 
more  figurative  than  miltter-of-fact.  Jomades,  e 
Go(h,eays  Scandinavia  was  the  Forge' of  Mankind — 
kumani  generis  o^ctum— indicating  the  metallurgic 
nature  of  that  influence  exerted  on  the  fate  of  the 
more  Southern  European  niftions.  The  men  who 
mined,  aa4  Who  hammered  into  shape  the  swords  of 
the  Northmen,  were  small  in  their  physical  propbr- 
tions,  snci  usually  had  their  stithies  tiaar  the  mouths 
of  the  mines  among  the  hills,  tience  the  kobbld- 
workers,  the  hilUfolk,  the  goblins,  trolls,  dwai^, 
wee  men  and  so  forth,  of  a-  superstition  which  has 
overflowed  the  rest  of  Europe,uUmost  as  extensively 
is  the  milLiaiy  migrat4ons  from  the  same  places  did,* 
oQoe  upon  a  time.  Tl^ese  -little  hyperborean  i(id- 
bUriee  have  wandered  all  over  the  fields  oi  thtf 
South  and  permanently  tinged  the  currents  of  its  vari- 
ous literature. 

Turning  to  Asia,  we  perceive  how  the  relaxing 
beat  of  the  cliknate  led  thq  mild  and  perspiring 
Hindoo  to  regard  God  as  a  being  who  sits  stilt  and 
reposes — a  type  of  sublime' steadiastness  and  lan- 
guor. If  Christitnity  had  been  bora  in  themiddle  of 
Burope,  the  history  of  society  would  probably  have 
wsnted:  some  of  its  most  curious  and  wmarkdble 
festures--monasteries  and  hermitages.  In  the  East, 
enthusiasts,  overpowered  by  the'  heat,  naturally 
agreed  that  thinking  and  doing  nothing  would  be  a 
great  help  to  devotional  feeling.  So  the  pious  were 
led  to  go  very  much  together  into  cool  crypts,  a^d, 
from  the  physical  sensations  of  the  East,  gave  rise  to 
■  philosophy  which  having  passed  into  th^  colder 
climates,  became  naturally  identified  wi|h  more  of 
peoaiice  and  endurance.  The  Itonn  would  not 
bsre  been  written— could  not  have  done  its  work,  in 
my  Northern  latitude.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
EaA— of  south-western  Asia— as  if  it  Was  a'date  or 
a  palm  tree,  and  grew  near' a  well  in  the  desert. 
One  of  the  sublimest  religious  duties  'among  the 
Brahmins  and  Turks  is  said  to  be,  to  sit  on  the  floor, 
with  the  eye  of  the  mind  fixed  on  the  very  centre  of 
the  midriff,  and  thus  expect  the  growth  andefflo* 
resGence  of  sanctity— a  mtfch  pleasanter  wsy  of 
coming  at  the  resuU^  4han  by  walking  or  taking  any 
violent  exercise,  where  the  thermometer  is  usually 
op  to  95  in  the  shade!  It  is  alio  a  part  of  religion  in 
these  hot  latitudes  to  wash  one's  self— -a  piece  of  piety 
which  is  good  enough  to  be  Christian.  The  Arab  is 
free,  became  no  one  cares  to  dispute  his  sands  with 
him;  and  hoapitable,  because  without  ^hospitality  his 
dosty  lather-land  would  be  nearly  impassable  or  un- 
inhabitable. Montesquieu  says  that  poor  and  barba- 
rous nations  are  most  hospitable,  and  trading  nations 
least  eo ;  for  which  moral  effects  there  could  Im  ad- 
duced very  good  geographical  oaoaes. 


Regarding  Asia,  oo  the  whole,  we  perceive  its 
great  inferiority  to  Europe  in  every  thing  which 
civilisation  boasts. of.  For  the  causes  of' this  we 
muAt  look  to  the  circtmistances  of  stm  and  soil— the 
latter,  especially.  Europe,  unlike  Asia,  is  broken 
into  many  distinct  territ6ries  by  mountain  chains, 
Sleas,  straits,^  riven,  etc.  Natiire,  in  laying  out  por- 
tions of  her  doinain,  as  it  were,  prepared  those  divi- 
sioqs)  segregations;  and  isolations  wliich  fostered 
national  independence)  and  leA  to  the  European 
families  of  men  leisure  to  entertain  the  more  human- 
ising and  elevating  thoughts  of  life.  Europe  became 
crowded  with  nationalities  in  which  the  federal 
principle  grew  up,  perilously  shaken  by  bl^ws,  to  be 
sure,  and  nourished  with  human  gore,  but  still  strug- 
gling* forward;  by  degrees,  into  more  assured  vitality ; 
w-hile  flowiiig  around  and  through  all,  the  .civilizing 
sea  with  it»  breezes  fanned  into  strength  the.  warm 
blood  in  the  arteries  of  enterprise,  toil  and  progress. 
The- Asian  continent,  on  the  contrary,  is  compara- 
tively a  vadt,  unwatered,  sim-baked  extent  of  solid 
ground,  open,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  wild  winds 
and  the  wilder' hordes  of  barbarians  and  semi-barbn- 
Tians.  Jf^hy  some  convulsion  of  Nature,  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  eoUId  have  been  widened  and  prolonged 
eastward* for  fifteen  hundred  miles  or  so,  the  history 
of^  Asia,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  world,  would  certainly 
have  been  different  from  that  we  now  peruse. 

Freedom  and  national  pr^iperity  are  hard  to  locate. 
They  have  neVer  seemed  to  thrive,  ss  yet,  (we  do  n't 
know  how  it  niay  be  in  the  future)  in  the  soft  and 
sunny  pISces  of  the  world.  They  require  hard  con- 
.ditibns  of  the  sun  and  soil  to  bring  them  to  a  valid 
and  permanent  slate  of  existence.  They  seem  to 
have  succeeded  best  in  presence  of  a  difiiculty— 
proving  apparently,  the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  the 
price  of  independence  is  eternal  vigilance.  The  per- 
fection of  the  hunuuL'raoe  belongs  to  the  temperate 
zones  and  to  the  necessity  of  energy  imposed  by  their 
elemental  conditions.  The  civilization  of  warm, 
fertile/  spontaneous  cotmtries  is  not  that  by  which 
the  prpgress  of  the  world  is  accelerated,.  '  Switzer- 
land has  been  kept  free  by  her  barren  ground  and  her 
kieen  winds.  whiclThave  invigorated  the  souls  of  her 
people;  and  they  have  also,  probably,  dissuaded  the 
ambition  of  her  neighbore.  But  it  is  certain  that  she 
has  shown  herself  courageous  and  determined  to  be 
free.  The  Hollowland,  sout)i  of  the  Baltic,  lying 
half  in  the  ocean,  and  subject  to  its  overflows,  was 
not  very -vehemently  regarded  by  the  rulera  of  men, 
and  therefore,  for  a  long  time,  served  as  a  refuge  for 
the  peaceful  and  industrious.  Labor  built  up  their 
energies  in  that  place,  aiid  their  spirit  of  independ- 
ence along  with  the  dykes,  and  they  at  last  learned 
to  love  and  die  for  *^  their  new-catched  miles*'  taken 
from  under  the  trident  of  Poseidon ;  and  so  they  made 
that  land  the  asylum  of  liberty,  toleration,  enlighten- 
ment and  commercial  prosperity.  Venice,  China, 
Snd  other  states  in  which  labor  and  vigilance  have 
been  necessary  to  cope  with  certain  difficulties  of 
the  soil  or  situation,  are  further  proofii  of  this  ia* 
fluence  of  dinmte  on  national  character. 
If  we  look  to  England— we  think  it  qpuld  be 
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shown  that  all  she  is— all  that  contrasts  in  her  to 
strongly  with  the  condition  of  other  European  na- 
tions, has  been  owing  to  her  place  on  the  map. 
Beneath  a  variable  sky,  the  soil,  which  wou^d  yield 
little  spq;itaneously,  was  still  rich  enough  to  leward 
cultivation ;  and  so  the  Anglo-Saxons— not  to  go  fur- 
ther back— became  agricultural  aad  accustomed  to 
toil.  Their  tribes,  occupying  a  series  of  mdependent 
localities,  after  a  primitive  fashion^  were  necessarily 
accustomed  to  look  to  their  c^yn  ploW-lands,  hun- 
dreds, parishes  and  counties,  And  regulate  them  inde- 
pendently. The  space  of  the  island  was  too  small 
to  permit  any  nooiade  movements;  and  when  it  waa 
brought  to  acknowledge  a  common  ruler,  the  parish 
and  county  regulations  were  in  cilstomary  force. 
The  agricultural  and  household  fixity  of  the  people 
allowed  tl^em  to  form  tegular  habits  and. ideas  of 
policy  ■  The  circpmstances  of  the  island  did  not  en- 
courage any  central  despotism  to  grow  up  in  it  like 
that  of  Charlemagne  over  Frvice  and  Europe.  'Girt 
by  the  waters  of  the  four  seas,  the  Saxon  polity  had 
time  to  grow  hardened  on  the  soil,  sojhat  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Danes  and  the  Normana.  had  no  power 
to  do  away  with  it.  The  Nornum  government,  imr 
posed  for  centuries  on  the  island,  greW'Weak  in  time 
before  the  well -rooted  Anglo-Si\xoniam  of  ihe  Jand; 
the  early,  county  representatives  flowered  at  last  into 
the  Farliameht,  and  the  folkmopea  of  Egbert  and  the 
Confessor  are,  at  this  d»y,  flourisl^ing  bravely  jBnd 
remarkably  on  wide-severed  hemispheres  of  the 
globe. 

The  isolation  of  Englan^  pres^ved  herefrom  the 
demotic  influences  of  the  continent.  But.fpr  her 
separating  sea,  she  would  have  been  many  times 
overrun  by  her  neighbors.  If  she  had  touched  the 
bounds  of  Prance  or  the  Low  Countries  she  might, 
have  passed  under  the  French,  crown  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  or  she  would  havp  been  overrun  by  the 
terrible  Spanish  infantry-^a  land  armada-r-in  the 
days  of  Philip;  or  would  have  had  Napolcyxi,  in 
1804,  dating  his  European  decrees  from  the  brick- 
built  palace  of  St.  James'.  The  ocean  gods  that 
have  been  the  friends  of  Great  Britain,  have  vindi- 
cated the  truth  of  Dr.  Arnold's  assertion^in  foste^tng 
a  maritime  wealth  and  empire,  of  which,  no  former 
example  has  at  any  time  existed  in  the  w;orld,  and 
which  will  only  be  exceeded  when  the  Anglo-Saz- 
onism  which  is  the  moral  back-bone  of  this  conti- 
nent— obeying  the  ilnexpired  eld  insular  impulse  of 
the  slow  gathering  years  long  before  the  Mayflower 
floated— shall  spread  out  a  broader  breadth  of  canvas 
to  all  the  windsof  I^eaven— amore  Briarean  strength 
of  arm  over  the  seas  and  shores  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny,  we  repe^t^  that  other 
influences  beside  those  of  climate  and  soil  cperate 
upon  peoples.  Accidents,  of  conquests,  great  men, 
modes  of  government,  religionfr-Hhese  mc^uld  the 
life  and  character  of  natidns*  But,  as  far  as  the  world 
has  yet  gone,  we  must  perceive  the  more  radical  and 
permanent  power  of  the  elemental  an^  local  influences. 
We  flee  that  nations  keep  their  peculiar  character, 
through  the  long  period  of  progress,  for  a  thousand 
years  together.    The  Germans  seem  to  be  the  same 


with  thote  TenUmic  tabes  described  by  Csav  mi 
Tacitus.  The  former  described  tbeFfCB<^of  kxdn 
in  like  Gauls  of  his  own  time.  He  says  that  nowiiece 
'werei  the  oommoa  people  more  despised  aad  ke|t 
down  than  in  the  country  of  the  Gauls.  TbelialiaBs 
of  this  oentury  are  certainly  those  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man days.  If  we  deaire  to  find  a  parallel  for  that 
general  supineneas  and  helplessness  whicki.  they  tar 
hibit  just  now,  we  shall  find  them  under  the  enpe- 
rors,  from  Augustus  down,  when  the  old  warlike 
spirit  o^  the  people  seemed  to  have  entirely  frwMfo- 
rated ;  an^  if  we  desire  to  find  somethwg  like  the 
heroism  which  drove  Brennus  back  to  tbe  wamr 
tains  and  refused  to  despair  after  Caaoie,  w«  may 
>disc9ver  it  in  the  revolution  and  siege  of  B-ocne  a 
1848  and  1849.  the  «*  human  plant* '  in  Italy  appevs 
at  all  times  tolielong  to  the  soil  and  the  spu :  capable 
of  .heroic  things  after  **the  high  Soman  laahMa:' 
alsp.  wonderfully  content  with  maccaroQi  and  the 
baffking  d^loe  far/$Mnft  which,  beim^  iatetpreied. 
is  the  )»»«*»  tt  eiratnaU  of  those  times  wben  Bmae 
v^  mistress  of  the  world ;  and  as  handy  with  the 
stiletto  as  once,  iqxMi  those  historic  Ides  fsl  BAarch, 
when  xhe  blood  of  Caesyr 

Came  msMng  ont  ef  docm  to  be  leaolTad 
I(  BmtoB  so  unkiodly  knocked  or  no. 

In  the  same  why  could  be  traced  old  icuwimMsarw 
in  the  features  of  many  other,  modem  nations  aoi- 
viving  4ime  and  change,  and,  apparently,  proving 
'the  truth  of  die  autocthonous  principle. 

Coming  to  ourwlves— we  also  exhibit  tlie  infloeaee 
(of  climate  on*  character.  And  first,  as  to  phyakai 
chamcter,in  which  U^is  proposition  seems  least  ooa- 
trovertiUe.  The  Americans,  are  found  to  be  less 
robust  than  theia  European  foi^iather^^English, 
Irish,  German,  French^  Spanish,  and  others.  Tbe 
citixens  of  this  republic  are,  generally  speaking,  a 
thinner  and  paler  race  than  the  peoples  of  the  okl 
world.  This  fact  is  ihe  more  striking,  that  the  eon- 
dition  of  immigrants  is  customarily  improved  on  this 
soil— they  e«t  and  drink  belier,  and  haveoore  of  the 
physical  comforts  of  life.  Fhiloaopheia  have  bees 
Endeavoring  to  account  for  this.  Some  maimaiB 
there  is  something  .in  tbe  climate  of  America  which 
will  not  peimit  oiganized  beings  to  poesess  the  fiie 
and  vigor  of  the  animal  creation  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere. The  dogs  of  this  community  are  found  not 
to  have  at  all  (he  ferocity  of  the  European  hoaBd&: 
6nd  the  Amtfricaa  cock  does  not  keep  op  the  high, 
military  heart  of  his  insidar  brother  over  the  way. 
It  has  bee^  considered  that  to  the  greater  motstore 
of  the  British  Ues  (it  is  chiefly  to  tbeae  we  coaiae 
our  contrast— seeing  they  ftimish  us  with  the  ckief 
material  for  making  it)  is  owing  the  superiar  fresh* 
nesa  of  complexion  and  roundness  of  form  which 
distinguish  the  insulars.  The  air  of*  this  coatisent 
is  far  dryer  than  that  of  tbe  United  Kingdom.  An- 
other cause  has  been  found  in  the  astonishiag  hate 
in  which  Americans  live  and  move  and  hare  ibsir 
being^-tbeir  incessant  play  of  speciUative  thonghi : 
and  especially  the  rapid  way  in  which  they  fhraiah 
the  microcosm  with  its  neceasary  aliment'or,  as 
Mr.  Mieawber  wooid  say,  witha  bnsc  ef  eoaidsaes 
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—bolt  their  victuals,  in  fact.  Other  causes  have  Ijeen 
found  in  the  general  use  of  stoves  in  houses,  and  the 
consumption  of  acidulating  fruit  in  this  country. 
Certainly  the  health  of  American  women,  in  par- 
ticular, suffers  from  these  two  causes  in  tf  very  pal- 
pable manner.  The  stoves  of  anthracitic  America, 
vitiatinQ^  the  air  of  close  rooms  and  relaxing  the 
powers  of  the  human  body,  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce 9  great  difference  of  some  sort  or  other  between 
our  people— the  women  especially— and  those  island- 
ers who  use  bituminous  coal  and  open  grates.  All 
these  thiDgs,  of  pourse,  produce  their  results;  but 
we  think  the  chief  cause' of  this  effect — "or  of  Ihis 
defect;  for  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause,"* 
a^  old  Polonius  would  say — w6uld  seem  to  exist 
in  the  atmosphere ;  inasmuch  as  tke  lower  animal 
creation  on  this  continent  is  also  found  inferiqr 
to  tl\at  of  Europe  in  a  certain  amount  of  physical 
stamina. 

As  regards  the  mental  and  moral  character  of^our 
people,  it  could  be  fairly  shown  that  among  all  the 
influences  affecting  it,  those  of  sun  and  soil  araritdi- 
cally  the  most  forcible.  The  vast  and  varied  re- 
sources of  our  terntory  have  made  us  a  nation  of 
energetic  workers  and  traders.  The  lower  faculties 
of  our  min^  have  been  bo  excited  by  the  prospects 


and  opportunities  which  commerce  has  displayed 
and  discovered  to  ns,  on  all  sides,  that  the  rest  of 
these  faculties,  in  sight  of  such  a  wonderful  business 
and  the  great  ends  to  which  it  is  tending,  engage  also 
in  the  excitement,  and  Science,  Art,  Poetrj^  Phi- 
losophy, Religion  even,  move  down  gladly  to  join 
the  great  and  manifold  march  of  our  destinies.  What- 
evjST  amount  of  social  greatness,  enterprise  and  far 
speculation  distinguishes  us  from  the  other  nations, 
is  certainly  owing  to  our  continental  place  upon  the 
surface  of  the  globe — ^this  moral  ^tom  sto,  whence  we 
may  yet  be  enabled  to  move  the  whole  world  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Our  minds  seem  to  grow  to  the 
measure  of  this  territory,  and  to  represent,  in  its 
capacities,  th6  material  resources  of  the  empire  in 
all  their  afHuenoe  and  inc^ompleteness. 

Science  and  general  intercourse  will,  doubtless, 
do  a  great  deal  in  time,  in  the  way  of  obliterating 
nations'  distinctivcs.  But  these  can  never  wholly 
pass  away  before  the  moral  advances  of  civilization. 
In  ijie  human  ecpnomy,  in  fact,  it  would  seem  that 
-the  principle  of  variety  which  we  find  at  work  every 
where  in  the  universe,  is  just  as  necessary  and  good 
as  in  the  material  scheme  of  things.  Man  must 
always,  more  or  less,  bear  the  character  of  those  ele- 
ments by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
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Music;  whsre  soft  voices  die, 
Vibrates  ia  tl^a  memory.    S&bllxt. 


Sbs  knew  md  not,  although  her  breast 

Had  pillowed  oft  my  bead, 
And  thought  I  long  had  been  at  rest 

With  Ocean's  ghoetly  dead. 
Fall  on  my  wan  and  wasted  face 

She  fixed  her  melancholy  gaze ; 
But  there,  alas !  she  could  not  trace 

The  look  of  other  days. 

She  knew  md  Bot !  the  flight  of  time 

An  iron  form  will  bow, 
And  bondage  in  a  tropic  eliroe 

Had  darkened  oheek  and  brow : 


I  spoke  of  friendS;  with  look  east  down, 
Who  shared  her  joy  in  better  hours— 

'W'hom  Death  had  added  to  his  crown 
Of  darkly  folded  flowers  :— 

In  vain!  the  mooming  one  no  glance 

Of  love  or  weleome  gave ; 
She  thought  beneath  the  blue  expanse 

Of  ocean  was  my  grave : 
I  then  song  airs  that  in  the  eell 

Of  hoarding  memory  l<M}g  had  slept. 
And  with  a  look  tongue  confaot  tell 

She  clasped,  my  neck  and  wept. 


SONNET.— THE    COMET. 


BT  WM.  iLLBZABDXm. 


UpoTt  what  deed  of  hazardoas  emprise, 
Bold  Comet,  dost  thou  come  ?    From  vistas  deep 
Of  space,  thon  horriedly  dost  sweep, 
Setf-ebiaing,  with  thy  trail  athwart  the  skies, 
To  greet  the  golden  sun.    Nor  comeet  thou 
Alone— a  myriad  more  press  on  thy  trade. 
In  yvM  flxeonion :  aoon  to  neasure  back 
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The  ebon  distances.    Come,  tell  us,  now, 

"Why  unannounced,  strange  visitant !  once  more, 
So  suddenly  thon  bursteet  on  onr  sight, 
A  terror  at  mid-day— a  wonder  of  the  night  ? 

Preeoitor  of  red  war,  then,  dost  thon  soar, 

Or  monitor  of  wo  ?    Peeuliar  Fire ! 

Thy  presence  can  in  ns  no  eonfidenco  iaspir»« 


FANCIES    FROM    A    GARRET. 


BT  eio.  cAjnroio  vll. 


BUBBLES. 

And  why  not.  pray,  from  a  Garbxt  ? 
And  from  a  Countet  Gakext,  too  ? 

Though  the  sun  doth  not  fiood  the  crfumies  and 
crevices  with  its  light — and  though  dangling  webs 
from  spiders'  looms  swing  frem  one  huge  beam  io 
another—yet  may  there  brood  Jio  Fancies  there,?— 
fancies,  too,  themselves  radiant  with  sunshine,  and 
fringed  with  a  fine  web  of  beauty? 

Ay — it  ifi  not  in  smooth-shaven  meadows  alone,  or 
beneath  broad-reaching  trees,  or  beside  brawling 
brooks,  that  a  man's  Fancies  will  disport  tli^selves :  * 
— it  is  not  in  the  woods  only,  that  his  inward  nature 
will  take  airy  wings,  and  revel  among  speculations 
far  more  rbal,  after  all,  than  the  very  realities  about , 
him:— but  it  is  here — ^there — everywhere  :— it  is 
even  beneath  the  rafters  of  a  dim,  dusty,  and  lumber- 
laden  Garret. 

I  have  got  a  little  apartment  in  the  south-east  comer 
of  one  of  these  thought-peopled  Garrets ;  none  kt  ail- 
too  spacious,  to  be  sure  f  lighted  by  but  a  single 
window,  and  walled  in  on  all  sides  by  the  weird 
and  strange  influences  that  haunt  the  place.  To  this 
retreat  I  am  accustomed  to  betake  'myself  dccas 
sionally,  when  I  would  indulge  in  that  refreshing  and> 
genial  siesta  of  the  senses— a  Reverie. 

Here  are  no  interruptions.  Of  a  warm  summer 
day,  I  open  my  door  and  suffer  the  cool  wind  to  draW 
through  the  room.  Sometimes,  on  entering  at  the 
window,  it  snatches  hold  of  the  comers  of  my  manu- 
script sheets,  whirls  them  rudely  about  to  the  floor,' 
performs  a  rapid  piroutte,  and  whisks  out  through 
the  door.  There  it  dances  at  its  pleasure  in  the 
spacious  and  silent  Garret-hall — ^piping  Us  own  soft 
music— and  kicking  up  with  its  airy  feet  the  venerable 
dust  of  years. 

When  the  sunlight  hlaaes  upon  the  crisped  shingles, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  night ;  and  that  I  behold 
innumerable  stars,  where,  the  light  streams  through 
the  hundred  holes  in  the  roof  The.  effect  is  singular 
enough.  And  I  go  groping  about  in  the  darkness 
and  the  dust — crouching  beneath  huge  beams- 
crawling  carefully  intp  dim  archways  and  quaint- 
looking  angles— ransacking  the  lumber  9f  years*  ac- 
cumulation—and raising  clouds  of  dust,  which  the 
slender  lines  of  sunlight  through  the  roof  fashion  into 
shining  threads  of  golo. 

All  the  influences  here  at  times  are  sombre ;  yet 
they  are  not  so  sad  as  to  depress  me.  I  have  a 
strange  feeling  of  being  momentarily  out  of  the 
world.  I  do  not  feel  lost :  only  isolated.  Neither 
do  I  feel  myself  wholly  lonely ;  for  olden  and  strange 
asaociations  oome  thronging  to  me,  so  that  I  may 
easily  imagine  myself  surrounded  with  beings  of 
life  and  thought. 


I  wander  and  grope  about  in  this  spacions  garret, 
and  lose  myself  sometimes  in  the  varied  play  of  my 
feelings.  My  eyes  light  on  old  bits  of  trumpery,  that 
were  vastly  counted  oh  fifty  years  a^o.  Here  tie 
children's  worn  and  faded  playthings— the  baabkf 
and  hobby-horses,  that  absorbed  minds  which  are 
now  impressing  an  influence  upon  the  world.  Here, 
still  clasping  an  open  beam,  are  the  ends  of  the  rope 
by  which  ehildien  swung  themsehres,  full  a  half 
century  ago^  and  the  whole  dusky  beam  seems 
circled  rduhd  and  round  with  i^ngs  of  childj^ 
laughter.  Here  are  dark  comers,  and  cosy  angles, 
and  curious  spaces,  where  each  erected  spacious 
playhouses,  that  might,  in  mimicry,  have  rivaled 
the  establishments  of  the  jealous  Montagues  and 
Capulets. 

And  i  pick  but  from  the  rubbish,  or  take  down 
from  the  edges  of  beams  and  rafters^  remnants  cf 
ancient  China  sets,  with  their  quaint  devices  blat- 
tered in|o  other  and  stranger  ones — all  cf(  them 
faithful  souvenirs  of  the  days  and  the  habits  of  oar 
godly  grandmoAhecs.  And  hidden  away  in  the  dusty 
lumber,  are  a  few  old  and  badly  bedimmed  portraits 
— coarsely  enough  don^,  but  once  probably  sources 
of  secret  pride  and  gratification  to  their  owners. 

And  then  when  I  stand  in  the  midst  of  these  rare 
collections  of  time, /ind  perceptibly  feel  the  taflneooe 
of  the  deep  silence  and  the  faded  light,  I  say  to  my 
heart— Why  should  not  a  Garret  be  the  place,  of  aU 
others,  the  fullest  of  living  Fanctes? 

— I  had  thrown  myself  into  my  arm-chair  one  day 
— it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  a  protracted  and  severe 
wmter— and  was  gradually  losing  myself  in  the  sweei 
and  soothing  play  of  feelings  that  always  hover  aboni 
me  here.  The  wintry  winds  had  bawled  theiaselTes 
hoarse  over  the  snowy  fields  in  the  di&Unce,  and 
were  charging  in  thick  squadrons  down  the  wooded 
road,  to  attack  the  fii^t  chance  traveler.  I  ooold 
hear  them  piping  shrilly  at  the  crannies  and  beneath 
the  eaves ;  and  their  whistling  voices  had,  I  confess, 
a  secret  charm  for  me.  I  knew  they  could  not  reach 
me  with  their  frost-biting  breath ;  and  I  uncobscioualy 
drew  a  bit  nearer  the  fire,  and  wrapped  myself  more 
closely  in  the  leelmg  of  comfort  that  I  had  drawn 
about  me. 

It  was  already  past  mid-afternoon;  and  the  pile 
and  lifeless  sun  threw  itself  acroas  my  floor  more 
like  a  veritable  shadow,  than  like  the  cheerful  soa  it 
should  have  been. 

J  tried  to  lose  myself  entirely— to  sleep;  but  tW 
was  only  impossible.  My  thoughts  would  not  wholly 
sleep.  Yet  they  were,  for  all  that,  di8|A>aed  to 
drowsiness. 

Every  thing  I  had  ever  heard,  or  raad,  seemed 
crowding  back  on  my  memory.    Chance  ssyiags 
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from  lips  that  had  not  spoken  in  long  years;  and 
quaint  lines  from  quaintest  authors.  Old  books  sifted 
out  their  piquancies  into  my  lap,  that  I  should  pick 
them  up  and  examine  them  over  sgain,  one  at  a 
time.  My  mind  -wtm,  for  the  moment,  converted 
into  a  crowded  museum.  Every  thing  was  huddled 
together  there ;  yet  not  so  confusedly  as  that  I  could 
not  lay  my  liknd-^-«o  to  s^iy-— on  whatever  I  wanted. 
By  some  unknown  association,  the  line  of  Baaquo, 
in  his  questioning  of  Macbeth  respecting  the  three 
witchee,  came  to  me ;  and  I  know  not  if  .1  repealed 
it  aloud  to  myself  or  not,  in  the  state  of  revev^  into 
which  my  mind  was  lapsing : 

"  Tba  earth  has  bnMilM,  u  th0  water  hath.** 

At  all  events,  the  line  kept  running  and  spii^iing 
round  in  my  brain — ^1  all  th9  while  trying  to  deduce 
M>me  hidden  meaning  from  it.  I  had  it  over  and 
over  again ;  and  in  time,  my  thoughts  began  to  weave 
themselves  together  somewhat  aAer  this  wise  :-^ 

—Bubbles  ?  Ye»— and  a  plenty  of  them,  too  f 

The  baby  blows  them  from  the  .smooth  bowl  of  a 
clay  pipe ;  distending  iti  little  cheeks  to  their  utmost, 
and  staring  at  the  gaudy  tims  that  sail  over  their 
surfaces,  with  a  delight  that  W  almost  uncontiollable. 

The  yoyth  blows  them,  when  he  looks  out-  from 
one  of  the  windows  of  his  l9fty  air-castle;  and  his 
eye  swims  with  the  pleasant  prospect  he  sees  through, 
the  golden  mist  that  bangs  before  him.    . 

The  man  of  m^ure  years  blows  them*-big  and 
round;  but  they  are  not  always  so  gayly  painted  as 
those  he  inflated  years  ago.  The  colors  are  faded : 
they  seem  soiled :  they  are,  in  truth,  wanting.  Yet 
the  bubbles  are  no  tess  bubbles,  albeit  they  look  so 
vapory  and  dull. 

—And  so,  thought  I,  we  all  keep  blowing  bubbles, 
from  early  babyhood  till  we  lean  upon  the  staff.  U 
is  only  when  the  silvery  snows  of  old  age  lie  thickly 
upon  the  temples,  and  the  clear  eye  has  ^together 
lost  its  crystal  lustre,  that  we  leave  off  the  occupation. 

Early  in  tile  we  call  it  a  pleasant  pastime ;  when 
we  grow  older,  we  make  it  a  business.  While  we 
are  children,  we  send  the  fragile  creations  up  into 
the  air ;  and  we  laugh  and  clap  our  hands,  to  6ee  the 
winds  play  gently  with  them  as  with  foot-balls.  And 
when  at  last  their  thousand  liquid  threads  snap  in 
sunder,  and  only  a  glistening  water-drop  falls  to  the 
earth,  our  faces  for  a  moment  forget  their  smiles,  and 
then— we  straightway  go  to  blowing  more. 

We  get  further  on  in  years.  We  are  sanguine, 
even  to  ieverishness.  We  hope  for  every  thing 
which  our  minds  can  conceive.  We  know  no  such 
chances  as  those  of  impossibility.  Our  blood  is  hot : 
it  flies  swiftly  along  our  veins,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  to  brook  restraint.  Life  is  all  pleasure;  or 
rather,  a  concentric  series  of  pleasure— the  outer 
circles  seemingly  quite  as  thicldy  crowded  with  hap- 
piness as  those  nearer  the  centre.  We  snatch  quick 
glances  at  the  future ;  and  we  see  the  years  going 
round  and  round  in  these  charmed  circles,  till  our 
brain  grows  giddy.  And  then  we  give  ourselves  np 
to  nothing  but  this  single  object  and  purpoee— 
Plbasuss. 


We  grow  out  of  mere  boyhood— that  age  of  con- 
tinual conflict  betwixt  pride  and  sen^e — that  time 
whMein  wp  experience  more  mortifications  than 
during  all  the  rest  of  our  lives— 4md  we  feel  the  first 
flush  of  manhood  on  our  brows.  The  limbs  are 
lithe,  and  graceful,  and  strong.  The  senses  take 
a  secret  pleasufe  at  the  very  consciousness  of  their 
existence.  The  eye  is  quick,  and  clear,  and  far- 
tfighted.  The  ear  catches  the  slightest  sounds.  A 
sense  of  strength,  and/o  of  confidence,  settles  down 
upon  the  whole  being.  There  are  no  feats-^whether 
physical  or  intellectual— for  which  we  do  not  seem 
to  h^ve  abundant  capacity. 

And  the  hopes,  too,'  are  so  high ;  and  the  ambition 
is  so  exalted ;  and  the  heart  is  so  strong ! 

. — Ohj  how  much  it,  would  take  of  trial,  to  crush 
the  strength  out  of  the  heart  now ! 

Ifou  are  looking,  with  an  eye  full  of  hopeful  ex- 
pression, out  upon  the  world's  highway.  Crowded 
as  it  is,  you  have  no  fears  of  there  being  no  room  for 
you.  You  are  so  full  of  self-reliance — to  give  it  no 
harsher  n^me — ^that  you  even  ^hink  the  world  will 
need  yoyr  services — that  it  can  ill  do  without  them. 

— ^Immature  fellow !  You  might  die ;  and  a  thou- 
sand more  of  eqyal  proinise  and  hope,  might  die 
along  with  you ;  and  yet  your  loss  would  never  be 
felt  by  the  world.  There  would  be  enough  left  to 
perform  all  youliad^n  your  hfiart  resolved  upon. 

You  think,  as  yqu  pass*  on,  and  as  the  days  begin 
to  ]ag  and  grow^more  tedious,  that  you  will  need  the 
sympatiiy  of  another,  from  which,  as  from  a  never- 
failing  fountain,  to  feed  your  own.  You  sometimes, 
even  now,  have  moments  of  weariness  and  exhaus- 
tion, ^though  they  are  as  fleeting  as  fleecy  clouds; 
yet  they  suggest  to  you  fears  of  weariness  and  ex- 
haustion, in  the  battle  of  coming  years— end  you 
secretly  resolve  not  to  be  taken  unawares. 

At  the  first,  this  is  but  a  thought  of  expediency;  or 
of  something  that  looks  as  much  to  safety  as  to  any 
thing  else.  Then  it  slowly  and  gradually  takes  form. 
Then  it  thrusts  its  bursting  grain-head  above  the 
heart-soil ;  and  it  instantly  becomes  an  ex^tence — a 
living .  reality. '  l*hen  it  shoots  and  germinates 
rapidly ;  drawing  strongly  on  the  life  for  sustenance; 
and  sucking  up  almost  all  the  invigorating  juices 
from  the  heart. 

You  are  thrown  off  your  guard  by  the  most  trifling 
cause— nay,  by  no  causes  at  all.  Your  nerves  be- 
come shattered,  unstrung,  and  sadly  out  of  tune. 
Your  head  swims  with  the  slightest  pretexts.  Your 
eyes  grow  wild,  and  at  limes  glassy,  even  to  ghast- 
liness.  Your  heart  feels  never  so  sad  and  so  lonely ; 
never  so  deeply  in  want  of  another's  sympathy. 

You  have  brothers? — No— no. 

Sisters  ?— Ah— but  even  that  will  not  do.  Some- 
thing nearer  even  than  brother  or  sister,  is  what  thia 
heart-hunger  craves  now. 

And  all  this  time— silly  fellow !— your  eyes  are 
tightly  shut.  You  see  nothing.  You  are  willing  to 
grope  your  way  thus  in  the  dark.  Yet  if  you  would 
but  exercise  a  little  of  the  Reason  you  have  laid  by  as 
of  no  present  service,  in  what  a  straight-forward  way 
wooki  yon  go  at  your  purpose ! 
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The  sight  of  a  pale  ribbon,  flirting  'in  the  wind, 
throws  you  in  a  panic.  The  faintest. smile  from  ruby 
lips,  makes  you  /kirly  go  mad.  Tha  sudden  glance 
of  a  twinkling  dark  eye,  only  intoxicates  yoo.  How 
the  hot  blood  rushes  up  to  the  eye»--<uid  then.slowly 
ebbs  back  upon  the  heart  again ! 

—Ah !  if  you  could  but  catch  tl^  sweet  music  of 
her  voice ! — 

Well-^well ;  and  that  time  at  length  comes  along. 
You  have  waited  patiently  and  long.  You  have 
wrestled  valiantly  with  your  bashfulnesa— and,  at 
last,  you  are  the  victor. 

You  speak  to  her,  whose  image  has  so  long  been 
haunting  you.  She  replies  to  you.  Her  voioe  is  like 
the  low  tones  of  a  lute. 

—Was  there  ever  snch  Joy  ?— 

—Again.  You  ju^t  feel  the  slight  weight  of  her 
hand  upon  your  arm.  Yet  you  think  you  cannot  feel 
it,  either.  You  wish  she  was  heavier.  You  wiirti 
she  was  far  more  of  a  burden  on  yotir  arm. 

The  lace-frills  on  either  side  of  her  face  are  s&owy 
white;  but  not  near  so  white  as  her  face  it^f 
Nothing  could  be  whiter  than  that.  You  look 
hurriedly  at  jt,  and  you-  greatly  wondier  while  you 
fear.  % 

Lean  more  on  me  for  support !  you  say. 

She  throws  up  a  grateful  glance  at  you,  but  says 
nothing.  Yet  you  read  in  (hat  glance,  as  plainly  as 
if  it  had  been  upon  a  printed  page — 

Thank  you :  I  lean  on  you  now  all  I  can  !— 

But,  how  like  a  feather !  How  fearfully  fragile ! 
She  leans  on  you  with  all  her  weight?  Then  is  she 
scarce  heavier  than  a  shadow. — 

You  try  cheering  words.  You  tell  her  hoVbalmy 
airs  always  refresh  your  senses ;  and  timidly  .ask  her 
if  she  is  not  already  refreshed  herselt.  The  blushi^ 
red  rose  that  has  ambitiously  climbed  over  the  wall, 
you  pluok  hastily  for  her— heedless,  of  either  thorns 
or  pain.  You  offer  it  to  her.  She  lays  it  upon  her 
lips. 

Alas !  how  fearful  the  contrast  with  that  blanched 
face.  f1>r  the  moment,  yours  is  fully  as  white  as 
her  own. 

You  speak  of  flowers ;  but  your  lip  quivers.  iTou 
know  that  the  flower  you  support  on  your  arm  is  too 
white  for  a  rose ;  too  pate  by  fkr  for  a  lily ;  too  fra- 
gile altogether  for  an  earth-flower :  and  you  xannot 
keep  it  out  of  your  mind,  that  she  must  soon  bloom 
in  another  soil. 

— Oh,  God!  How  the  rushing  thoughts  come 
now!  All  your  ambition— that  strong  cord  that 
bound  you  down  to  earth— is  snapped  like  tow  in  a 
blaze !  You  could  at  once  burn  your  books,  and  feel 
no  regret;  if  by  that  means  these  cruel  fears  would 
release  your  heart  from  the  clutch  of  their  skinny 
flogers !  You  would  give  up  your  whole  life-time, 
day  by  day,  and  year  by  year— if,  by  this  devo- 
tion, you  could  crush  the  life  out  of  these  cruel 
spectres ! 

Then  comes  a  long  day :  a  dark  day :  a  dismal  day. 
No  other  such  day  could  ever  have  been  notched  in 
the  calendar.    The  sun  is  olear-^but  you  do  not  see 


it.|  You  are  wholly  in  Ibe  darkness.  The  noft  sootk 
winds  blow  upon  youf  templea,'^  and  refresh  yoor  006- 
trils  with  the  fragrance  they  have  rifled  from  gardens 
full  of  flowers. 

— Ushs  could  but  feel  this  refreshing  fmgnnoe  in 
her  nostrils ! — 

You  behold  many  faoes^r^nd  many  sCiange  eao^ 
too.  These  are  wild  briars  running  all  over  the  ton 
you «are  slowly  treading  on;  but  no  roeee  on  one  m' 
them ;  nothing  but  thorns.  Your  eye  is  gins^y ;  sad 
it  ruhs  round  hurriedly  on  the  ring  of  faces  that  are 
turned  to  your  own.  Your  muscles  are  to  very  rigid 
— you  think  your  face  is  of  marble. 

There  is  a  dark  throng  all  around  you.  Circles  of 
young  girls— but  not  a  smile  on  the  face  of  one  of 
them.  Their  «yes  are,  cast  down ;  and  you  faocy 
their  pale  lips  slightly  quiver.  You  look  closer; 
and  your  own  tremble  and  shake  in  spite  of  yon. 

The  dull  tramp  of  feet  koi  ceased.  There  ia  oo 
voice — no  sound.  The  silence  is  unbroken.  It 
hangs  over  you — over  those  about  you— over  (he 
whole  dense,  throng)  like  a  heavy  pall.  You  wooid 
even  put  out  your  hand  and  ra|se  it  fitnn  before  yoar 
ey6s.  You  feel  strange  sensationa,  as  of  suiibcatioo ; 
and  you  would/ain  speak  aloud,  to  sntisly  yoaidf 
that  you  still  possess  yobr  senses. 

—How  heavy!— how  oppressive! — ^how  appsli- 
ing!— 

By  and  by,  a  low,  faint,  scarce  audible  nooad  nses 
on  the  air.  It  is  very  near  you,  yet  it  seems  as  if 
kit  were  a  very  great  way  ofi*.  Now  loqder— now 
higher—now  nearer  still  to  you.  It  is  as  if  the  air 
were  ^ed  with  low  wails !' 

It  is  only  a  dirge  for  the  dead. 

—How  your  flesh  creeps,  as  the  fearfully  solemn 
tones  faU  on  your  ears.  How  icy  cold  is  the  blood 
in  your  veins— and  yet  the  beaded  drops  of  perspua- 
tion  stand  upon  your' temples,  and  in  your  pihns! 
How  stoutly  you  struggle  to  feel  that  you  still  hare 
your  senses;  and  yet,  in  your  strong  agony,  70a 
fiercely  bite  your  lip  through  and  through,  and  know 
it  not. 

Alas ! — ^what  wo ! — what  wo ! — ^wbat  untold  wo ! 
No  heart  now,.from  whose  depths  to  draw  refieahiog 
sympathy.  No  open  ear,' into  which  to  pour  the  tor- 
rent of  your  untold  grief  You  cannot  move  from 
your  tracks.  You  would  not  move  if  yoa  could. 
You  would  not  speak— nor  utter  so  much  as  a  faint 
cry.  Y9U  would  for'ever  9tand  there,  like  a  lifeless 
block  of  marble. 

You  wonder  if  all  the  rest  feel  as  you  do ;  and  you 
try  to  lift  your  eyes,  to  meet  the  gase  which  yoa  feel 
is  Upon  you. 

Just  then,  another  wail  of  song— and  yoor  dimmed 
eyes  drop  to  the  ground.  They  behold  wh«  has 
been  spared  you  till  now. 

They  fall  into  a  gaping  grave ! 

—And  then  comes  blindness  i^ain ;  and  a  swifl 
swimming  of  the  brain;  and  a  sickening  of  all  the 
senses ;  and  you  fear  for  yourself,  lest  you  asy  sud- 
denly reel  and  pitch  into  the  newly-dug  grave.— 

Oh,  God !— you  pray— if  this  cup  would  hot  have 
passed  from  me ! 
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Four  men  stand  near  the  dark  cavity.  Their  feet 
are  imbedded  in  tlie  gravel  that  has  been  freshly 
thrown  out,  and  it  rattles  back  again  into  the  grave, 
with  an  unearthly  ^cho. 

The  men  ea6h  hold  on  upon  a  strap.  They  let  it 
slip— you  can  distinctly  hear  it^through  their  hands. 
Down— down— down  \ 

The  coffin  has  gone  down  beneath  the  edge  of  the 
grave.  It  grates,  and  rubs,  and  rumbles  against  the 
rough  sides  of  its  cell,  and  then  sinks  intotJitf  silence) 
and  darkness  for  ever. 

You  hear  solw— quick,  convulsive,  heart-rendrng 
sobs.  They  are  full  to  bursting  with  distress.  They 
aome  from  the  lips  of  her  mother— her  sister— her 
brother. 

Yon  cannot  bear  it  yourself.  Oh,  for  only  a  single, 
tear ! '  Oh,  for  but  a  single  heaving  of  the  breast  I 

—But  no— but  no.  No  one  to  whom  to  oarry  all 
your  griefe  noW.  •  Tiiey  muat  flow  back  upon  your 
heart  again.  They  must  scorch  it  with  their  boiling 
lava.  They  press  even  now  so  hard  upon  you,  that 
you  feel  fearfully  self-possessed.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  \Kfa  it  all. 

Young  girls  step  timidly  Up  to  the  edge  of  the 
dark  grave— snatch  a  look  at  the  co^  that  holds  all 
your  own  heart— and  cautiously  throw  roses  down 
upon  it. 

The  sight  goes  to  your  very  heart.  But  no  tears 
yet.    What  a  relief  would  they  not  be  ? 

And  now  you  clench  your  hands  tightly  together, 
and  bite  your  lip  in  fresh  agony.*^  You  spit  blood  al- 
ready from  your  mouth. 

Only  a  prayex^Hi  slow,  solemn  prayed  from  the 
reverend  .man  oi  Grod— end  all  is  over.  I'he  dense 
throng  begin  to  turn  away. 

They  are  nearly  all  gone :  they  wait  for  you  oiUy. 

Some  one  touches  you  gently  on  your  arm ;  .but 
you  are  senseless  as  stone.  Your  eyes  are  "fixed  on 
that  remorseless  grave:— the  greedy  grave,  that  has 
in  a  moment  swallowed  up  all  your  hopes  of  earthly 
happiness. 

You  only  wish  you  could  lie  dov^,  and  be  buried 
tbeie  loo ! 

—Then  you  think  of  ber  again— of  the  time  when 
she  was  in  the  flush  of  health  and  beauty.  You  re- 
member well  the  very  first  look  she  gave  you.  It 
will  never,  yon  think,  pass  out  of  your  memory. 

You  call  up  her  tender  expressions;  her  genial 
thoughts;  and  her  many  arch  and  graceful  sayings. 
You  think  bow  surpi|ssingly  beautiful  she  seemed  to 
you,  on  a  certain  summer  morning,  when  you  were 
riding  together  along  a  road  lined  with  ruddy  apple- 
blpaaoms,  and  vocal  with  the  bewildering  music  of 
birds.  You  think,  too,  of  the  time  when  she  gently 
dropped  her  head  upon  your  manly  shoulder,  and  you 
felt  your  soul  full  to  the  brim  with  happiness. 

And  then  to  have  the  crushing  thought  fall  again 
like  a  great  weight  upon  you— that  this  is  all  that  is 
left  of  her  love ;  and  that  she  is  carefully  laid  away 
for  the  rioting  worm ! 

— Oh,  for  but  a  hot— a  scalding  tear !  How  yon 
pray  that  this  mighty  grief  will  break  its  bounds  and 
overflow! 


This  time  they  pull  harder  at  your  arm,  and  call 
you  by  name.  Vou  look  up— but  you  comprehend 
nothing.  You  hear  your  name  spoken— but  know 
not  by  whom. 

They  warn  you  to  come  away.  "You  move  on  re- 
luctantly after  them ;  but  your  last  look  is  on  that 
grave.  And  you  think  you  will  come  back  again, 
when  night  steals  ovtfr  the  place ;  and  watch'  by  the 
side  of  it  till  she  comes  and  eits  down  beside  you ; 
and  then  you  will  weavd  fresh  roses  again  into  gar- 
lands together. 

— You  are  back  in  your  little  ofiioe  once  more. 
You  open  a  book— a  huge  book— and  lay  it  out  upon 
the  table  befbre  you.  The  events  of  the  day  you 
desire  to  taiake  into  something  more  real ;  and  you 
bring  them  into  close  proximity  with  your  daily 
duties— with  the  very  books  you  have  handled  so 
oOen,  with  the  clear  type  on  therpage. 

Alas!— in  only  a  moxhent— they  bec6me  far  too 
real  to  yon.  They  roll  rapidly  over  your  brain,  like 
yeasty  wavea  over  a  drowning  man. 

•^No  ambition  now — no  more  hope— no  high 
thoughts  for  the  future.  You  care  nothing  for  ap- 
plauding voices.  Th#y  are  but  faint  whispers,  in 
the  storm  of  yt>ur  roaring  and  deafening  trouble. 
'  Yon  pace  to  and  fro  in  your  little  room ;  but  no 
consolation.  All  your  castles,  that  you  had  builded 
with  such  nice  care,  have  crumbled  to  the  ground. 
All  the  domestic  bliss  you  had  thought  soon  to  enter 
upon,  has  suddenly  become  a  blank.  The  home- 
^resyoir  had  thought  to  kindle  so  brightly  on  your 
hearth,  are  all  smothered  and  smouldering.-  Only 
dry  a^hes.  before  you :  no  blaze ;  no  warmth.  A 
vacant  chair  stands  beside  your  own. 

You  seife  your  hat,  kad  ru^h  out  to  breathe  out 
your  still  grief  upon  the  winds— hoping,  perchance, 
they  Hiay  waft  it  to  her  ears. 

—And  this  is  your  firM  disappointment— your  first 
great  grieft  Would  to  God — ^you  say— it  may  be 
your  last ! 

—Bubbles— all  bubbles,  thought  I,  as  the  wind 
shrieked  at  the  crevices  of  the  Old  Garret  again. 
When  do  We  stop  blowing  them  ?— and  when  do  they 
stop  bursting  ? 

N<^,  I  thought  I  knew  what  Banquo  meant, 
when  he  said  that  the  earth,  like  the  water,  had 
bubbles.;-^ 

*«  Anid  this  is  of  them !— " 

I  piled  fresh  logs  upon  my  fite.  I  felt  chilled,  as 
with  a  searching  wind. 

My  eyes  wandered  out  at  the  window.  The  sick 
sun  no  longer  lay  across  the  floor.  It  had  gone  down 
behind  the  distant  bills.  The  swart  shadows  were 
at  the  casement,  and  were  slowly  creeping  in. 

—They  had  come— thought  I— to  throw  their  dark 
shroud  about  the  Fancies  that  were  brooding  here. 
And  I  gladly  welcomed  thetn,  too. — 

I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands ;  and  a  secret  joy 
stole  into  my  heart,  that  the  Night  had  finally 
come. 


^' 
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The  Rev.  Sydney  Saybrook  preached  his  first 
sermon  to  an  admiring  congregation.    The  people  of 

L were  astonished ;  old  men  dwelt  with  delight 

on  the  excellent  hoBie-truths  intfodaced,  as  it  were, 
amid  a  bed  of  flowers— young  men  admired  the  elo- 
quence ^and  frank  bearing  of  the  speaker — and  yoqng 
ladies,  ah  \  that  was  4he  thing.  They,  disdaining 
the  matter-of-fact  admiration  of  the  rougher  sex, 
looked  forward  into  futurity,  and,  as  the  young 
minister  was  reported  free  of  encu^branees,  they 
thought  of  putting  an  end  to  his  season  of  bliss  by 
providing  him  with  ons  as  soon  as  possible. 

This,  however,  ip  in  strict  confidence— they  woi^d 
not  have  acknowledged  it  for  the  world,  and  yet- 
many  of  the  brains  pertaining  to  those  attentive  faces 
were  busily  at  work  withit  the  pretty  parsonage, 
altering,  remodeling,  arranging  things  to  their  own 
particular  tastes.  One  would  have  that  rose-vine 
taken  away—it  ol^ured  the  view ;  •  anothe^  would 
not  only  leave  me  rote,  but  would  add  a  honey- 
suckle, too— it  looked  pretty  and  romantic ;  while  a 
third  had  re-carpeted  the  stairs  to  the  last  flight  by 
the  time  that  Mr.  Saybrook  arrived  at "  thirteenthly.  *' 

Milly  Ellsworth  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  and,  there- 
fore, what  might  perhaps  have  been  vanity  in  one 
more  plain,  was  with  her  only  a  pleasant  conscious- 
ness of  her  own  charms;  as,  in  apparent  forgetful- 
aess  of  the  saying  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a 
bargain,  she  exclaimed : 

"  I  ha^e  made  up  my  mind  to  captivate  Mr.  Say- 
brook— it  must  be  so  beautiful  to  be  •  minister's 
wife.'* 

The  last  remark  was  intended  as  a  sort  of  compli- 
ment to  their  visitor,  who  enjoyed  that  enviable  dis- 
tinction, but  Mrs.  8  ■■  merely  smiled  as  Milly's 
earnest  face  was  raised  toward  her. 

"Only  think  of  it,"  continued  the  young  en- 


"I  do  think  of  il,»  replied  Mrs.  S ,  quietly; 

*'but  the  thought  to  me  brings  up  some  scenes  that 
are  any  thing  but  agreeable.  Jf  I  cannot  tell  *Ua]es 
that  would  freeze  your  very  blood,"  I  can  relate 
some  that  would  freeze  a  little  of  that  enthusiasm. 
A  miniaur^a  wife!  You  little  know  what  is  com- 
prised in  that  title." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Milly,  with  a  demure  face, 
<*  it  is  a  station  of  great  responsibility,  and  has  its 
peculiar  duties.  A  minister's  wife,  too,  is  a  sort  of 
pattern,  and  should  be  a  a  in  short,  just  the 
thing." 

"Exactly,"  letomed  Mrs.  S ,  smiling  at  this 

very  satisfactory  explanation,  "but  for  'pattern'  read 
*  mirror'— «  reflection  of  everybody's  own  particular 
ideas ;  in  which,  of  course,  no  two  agree.    But  let 


me  hear.yovr  ideas  on  the  subject,  Milly — I  wish  to 
know  what  you  cdnsider  *  just  the  thing.' " 

"Why,"  continued  Milly,  wanning  with  her lob- 
ject,  "  her  dress,  in  the  first  place,  sfaoold  be  scrapc- 
lously  plain— not  an  article  of  jewelry— a  simpb 
straw  hat,  perhaps,  tied  down  with  a  single  ribbot— 
and  a  white  dress,  with  no  ornament  bul  natan: 
flowers." 

"  V^iy  good,"  said  Mrs.  S ,  "as  far  as  it  goo; 

but  the  beaufy  of  this  very  <  simple  8traw4iat'  is»  of 
course,  to  consist  in  its  shape  and  style,  and  eomirjr 
villages  are  not  proverbial  for  taste  in  this  respect 
It  would  never  do  for  a  minister's  wife  to  spend  b» 
time  in  searching  for  a  tasty  bonnet,  and  with  a 
limited  purse  this  is  no  light  labor.  Then,  too,  s^ 
is  obliged  to  enooura^  the  manufactnree  of  the  town 
in  which  she  resides.  If  you  could  have  seen  soiae 
of  the  hats  /had  to  wear !" 

Milly  shuddered ;  she  could  have  borne  reverses  of 
fortune,  could  even  have  stood  at  the  stake  iraflinch* 
iogly,  suppbrted  by  the  glories  of  martyrdom ;  bat 
an  unbecoming  bonnet  is  one  of  those  pettjr  trials  for 
which  one  gains  no  credit  but  that  of  bad  taste. 

"As  to  the  white  dress,"  continued  Mrs.  S— , 
<<<yoii  must  intend  it  to  be  made  of  some  n»teria] 
from  which  dirt  will  glance  harmlessly  off  on  ooe 
side.  Or  perhaps  you  have  one  already— n  legaej 
from  one  of  those  everlastingly  white-robed  heroiaes 
in  the  old  novels.  Those  must  assuredly  have  bees 
spectre  woods  that  they  wandered  in,  for  in  oa»rds^ 
brambles  and  under- wood  leave  their  mArka.  /  was 
obliged  to  give  up  white  dresses." 

Milly  looked  thoughtful. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  she,  after  a  short  pause,  "dresi 
is  very  little,  after  all.  I  should  like  the  idea  of  being  a 
minister's  wife ;  you  are  so  looked-up  to  by  tbe  con- 
gregation; and  then  they  bring  you  pteeents  and 
think  so  much.of  you." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  S ^  "there  U  aamethio; 

in  that ;  I  bad  seven  thimbles  given  to  me  once." 

"  Well,  that  must  have  been  pleasant,  I  am* sore." 

"  It  would  have  done  very  well  had  they  not  ex- 
pected me  to  use  the  whole  seven  at  once.  Doa't 
look  so  frightened,  Milly— I  do  n't  mean  id  a  Itteisl 
sense;  but  I  was  certainly  expedited  to  accomiiiish 
as  much  work  as  would  have  kept  the  sevea  well 
employed.  This,  with  my  household  afiairs^  vfss 
somewhat  impossible." 

Milly  sighed;  she  was  not  fond  of  work,  and  had 
vague  visions  of  meals  of  fruit  and  milk,  and  inter- 
minable seams  accomplishing  themselves  with  neat- 
ness and  dispatch. 

"  Now,  that  you  look  rather  more  naioaai,"  said 
Mrs.  S  — ,  with  a  smile,  "  I  will  give  you  a  linle 
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of  my  own  experience,  tiiBt  you  may  not  walk  into 
these  responsibilities  with  your  eyes  half-shut)  as  I 
did.  My  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  miaistei^'s  wives 
were  vecy  much  like  your  own,  and  when  I  left  my 

father's  house  in  the  city  to  accompany  JUr«  & to 

his  h«ne  in  a  distant  country- village,  it  was  with  the 
impression  that  I  was  to  become  a  sort  of  queens- 
over  a  small  territory,  it  is  true,  but  filled  withador*- 
iag  subjects.  Mr,  S- —  is  not  very  communicative, 
and  as  he  did  not  pull  down  my  casdes-in-the*«ir 
with  any  description  of  realities,.!  was  rather  disap- 
pointed to  find  no  roses  or  honeysuckles ;  but «  very 
substantial-looldog  house,  with  an  immense  corn-i^ld 
on  one  aide  and  a  kitchen-ganden  on  the  other:    I 

could  scarcely  repress  my  tears;  but  Mr.  S ,  who 

had  been  accustomed  to  the  prospect  all  his  life, 
welcoo^  me  to  my  future  home  as  though  it  were 
all  that  oould  be  desired. 

**The  ooiigrQg«ti«n  soon  flocked,  not/ to  pay  their 
respects,*  but  to  take  an  inveiflory  of  my  person  and 
manners.  Lwas  qpite  young  and  naturally  lively, 
and  old  people  shook  their  heads  disapprovingly*  at 
the  minister's  choice,  while  grave  spinsters,  disap- 
pointed ones  perhaps,  tossed  theirs  at 'the  idea  of 
*8uch  a  chit«'  The  very. rigid  ones  black-balled  me 
from  tk£$r  community  as  unworthy  to  enter,  while 
the  gay  ones  rc^iarded  me  as  .a  sort  of  amphibious 
animal ,  neither  -one  thing  nor  the  qther.  ■ 

"Before  long,  the  gifts  of  Viiiich  you  speak 
throDgod  in.  I  was  pleased  at  the  attention-— not 
di^aming,.  in  my  innocence,  that  twice  as  much 
would  be  rcMjuired  of  me  in  i^tura.  My  ignosaace 
on  a  great  many  subjeots  excited  the  contempt,  and 
oflen  indignation  of  my  country  neighbors;  they 
made  not  the  least  allowance  for  my  city  education. 
"  I  was  sfanding  in  thiQ  kitchen  one  day,  with  a 
delusive  notion  of  nmkiog  cake — for  my  attempts  in 
the  cookery  line  always  placed  me  in  a  state  of  de- 
lightful uncertainty  as  to  the  end,  it  was  quite  a 
pazzle  what  things  would  turn  out— when  a  middle- 
aged  woman  made  imr  appearance,  and,^  without 
being  invited,  seated  herself  near  me.  A  basket  ac- 
companied h0r;  and  after  remarking  that  <it  was 
awful  hot !'  she  asked  me  *  if  I  woidd  n't  like  some 
torapike-cakes?' 

"  Previous  unpalatable  messes  had  been  sent  in  to 
the  table,  and  afraid  that  I  might  be  drawn  in  to  taste 
Fome  nauseous  compound,  I  replied  rather  hesita- 
tingly— ^  No,^  thank  you— I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
very  fond  of  them.' 

"Mrs.  Badger^  for  that  was  my  visitor's  name, 
placed  a  hand  on  each  hip,  and  looking  me  full  in  the 
face,  borst  forth  into  a  laugh  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  backwood'a-man.  I  trembled,  and  felt 
myself  coloring  to  the  tips  at  my  ears.  To  this  day  I 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  impression  made 
upon  me  by  that  woman's  contempt. 

"  •  WeQ,  wherever  teww  you  broughten  up,'  said 
my  visiter,  at  length,  *  to  'spbse  that  tunipike-cakes 
was  meant  fo  tat  I  Why,  bless  your  heart,  child ! 
they  're  to  make  bread  with ! ' 

"1. caught  eagerly  at  the  idea;  Mr.  S was 

partial  to  home-made  bread— Mrs.  Badger,  who  was 


by  no  means  ill-natured,  willingly  left  the  turnpike- 
cakes,  and  I  was  soon  plunged  up  to  the  elbows  in 
my  labor  of  love.  I  had  very  mistake  ideas  though 
upon  th»  subject  of  bread,  and  it&  capabilities  of 
rising ;  I  supposed  that  a  very  minute  piece  of  dough 
would  bake  into  a  pretty  loaf,  and  was  extremely 
surprised  when  I  beheld  only  ao  extensive  tea-cake. 
Mr.  S—  laughed  good-naturedly  at  my  baking,  and 
prottouaced  it  very  well,  what  there  was  of  it. 
Anxious  to  distinguish  myself  in  his  eyes  as  a  good 
housekeeper)  J  toiled  over  pies,  cake,  and  every  thing 
edtable  that  I  could  think  of;  but,  alas-!  the  meed  of 
praise  always  fell  short  of  my  expectations.  He  dis- 
l^fched  the  pi^  with  a  mournful  air,  as  he  assured 
me  that  *  he  neve^expected  to  taste  any  equiU  to  his 
mpther's;'  and  a^er  trying  in  vain  to  reach  this 
standard  of  perfection,  I  gave  it  up  in  despair.  This, 
t  have  since- found,  is  merely  a  delusion  peculiar  to 
men;  to  be  classed  iq  the  same  scale  .with  the  fancy 
that  sermenit  were  longer  and  Wintera  merrier  in 
childhood  than  they  are  noyr. 

**  My  experience  pf  ministers  has  convinced  me 
that,  with  respect  4o  worldly  matters,  they  are  an  ex- 
f^m^ly  thoughtless,  improvident  race ;  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  toorif  indispeniihble  to  the  producing  of 
domforts,  ahrays  contrives  to  get  on  *  the  blind  side' 
of  them.  .  Mr.  S — ^  seemed  to  imagine  that  shining 
^rt-bosoms  and  spotless  cmvats  grew  on  trees,  or 
were  fished-up,  unharmed,  from  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  for  every  week  his  astonishment  at  Biddy's  fail- 
ures was  indescribaUe.  * 

"Anxious  to  put  an  end  to  this  perpetual  state  of 
surprise,  I  went  into  the  kit<^^n  to  oversee  the  girl's 
performances— knowing  about  as  much  of  the  matter 
as  she  did.  Her  request,  'and  would  ye  place, 
ma^am,  to  be  afther  showin'  me,'  just  meant  to  do  it 

jnyself.    The  sensations  that  Mr.  S experienced 

on  finding  me  thus  (employed  were  almost  too  deep  to 
vent  themselves  in  words,  but  he  positively  forbade 
my  doing  it  again ;  so,  whenever  I  knew  that  he  was 
off  on  some  lengthy  visit,  I  continued  my  mysterious 
occupation  unsuspected ;  while  he  rejoiced  at  Biddy's 
improvement,  and  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart  ex- 
claimed : 

•"  *  Do  n't  tell  nUf  my  dear,  that  these  Irish  cannot 
be  taught— look  at  Biddy!' 

"  I  did  look  at  her,  and  encountered  so  hopelessly 
vacant  a.  visage  that  I  laughed  to  myself  at  his  cre- 
dulity. 

*<  I  was  invited,  rather  eompumdedt  to  join  'The 
Dorcas  Society  for  the  Keliet  of  Indigent  Female^' 
which  met  every  week,  and  where  the  members 
always  sewed  on  unbleached  muslin  and  sixpenny 
calico ;  they  made  me  president,  and  in  consequence 
I  was  expected,  at  each  meeting,  to  take  home  the 
unfinished  work  and  do  it  up  during  the  week.  I 
was  collector  for  the  pooi^— end  in  myjrouods  some 
gave  me  sixpence,  some  nothing,  and  some  impu- 
dence. I  was  superintendent  of  the  Suik^y-school, 
besides  teacher  of  a  ii^le-class  oC.l»idaie^aged 
young  ladies  who  were  n^t  quite  gro^^^ttlp.  I  was 
member  of  a  'Society  for  the  Difiusrolf^f  Useful 
Reading,'  which  also  met  every  week;  and  where, 
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had  I  not  been  a  minister's  wife,  I  should  certainlj 
haveflOlen  aslee|lover  the  *  Exhortatfons,'  <  Helps,' 
(Aids,'ffiid«Addc68seff,'  that  were  showered  upon 
OS  poor  women ;  while  I  Pondered  that  nobody  took 
the  trouble  to  write  to  men. 

**  You  must  acknowledge  that  my  timtf  was  pretty 
well  employed ;  but,  besides  all  this,  I  wt»  expected 
to  entertain  innumerable  visitors.  Tiaveling  clergy- 
men always  made  our  house  the£t  stoppin|r-plboe ; 
and  it  must  have  been  conveniently  on  the;  -rcmte  to 
almost  every  place  in  the  Union;  for  some  were 
^mg  north,  some  east,  and  some  west,  but  that  was 
always  the  haltingrplade.  Their  hours  of  arriving 
were  various  and  unexpected ;  bnt  I  was  expected 
to  furniah  banquets  at  the  shortest  notice— to  ^rsg 
forth  inexhaustible  stores  of  linen  and  bedding—and 
throw  open  airy  apartments  that  had  hitherto  been 
concealed  by  secret  springs.  Mr.  9 — '■—  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  bouse  possessed  the  elastic  ^pro- 
perties of  India-rubber,  and  mildly  disregarded  my 
ignorance  when  I  asserted  that  it  would  ^nbt  stretch 
to  any  extent. 

"A  convention  of  ministers  was'  to  meet  in  the 
village,  for  some  purpose  or  other,  and  the  visitors, 
like  British  soldiers  during  the  revolutton,  were  to 
be  qoartered  upon  the  inhabitants — with  only  this 
difference,  they  were  to  be  invited  ^befoYe  they  en- 
tered a  house.  I  was  •  seated  in  Mr.  S— *-'8  study 
when  he  mentioned  the  ministers. 

*<  *  I  spoke  for  yOH,  too,  my  dear,'  said  he  oootly, 
<  and  said  that  we  could  accommodate  six.' 

"<Mr.  S— -!'  I  exclaimed,  roused  pest  all  en- 
durance ;  *  are  you  redly  crazy ! ' ' 

"  <  Anna !'  replied  my  husband,  as  he  turned  his 

eyes  upon  me.    Mr.  S was  usually  very  mild, 

and  appeared  to  think  that  a  look  was  slifficient  to 
subdue  refractory  spirits.  He  now  undertook  to 
hoi  me  into  reason ;  while  I,  fairly  boiling  at  the 
idea  of  being  treated  like  a  naughty  child,  and  yet 
struggling  with  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  sat  with 
downoast  eyes  trying  in  vain  to  get  600I. 

**^I  hope,"  continued  Mr.  S — :,'*that  my  wife 
has  not  forgotten  the  rules  of  hospitality,  or  the  pre- 
cepto  of  the  Bible?' 

<*  <  But  it  is  so  impossible !'  I  pleaded.  ^  Neither 
beds  nor  any  thing  else  will  hold  out  under  such  an 
inundation.' 

"  *  Remember  the  widow's  cnvie  of  oil,'  replied 
my  husband. 

.  *<  'Yes,'  said  I,  for  I  felt  just  the  least  bit  terma- 
gantish,  *  but  such  things  do  not  happen  now-a-days.' 

"  Mr.  S looled  again,  and  I  was  quieted, 

thoiigh  I  felt  very  much  Hke  laughing. 


<(  <  Do  n't  you*  think,'  said  I,  rather  hentatinglr, 
<  that  they  would  rather  go  where  they  could  be  bet- 
ter accommodated?' 

•«  <  Anna,'  said  Mr.  S— ,  te  he  defiberately  hud 
down  his  pen,  *  I  am  really  sorry  to  see  yon  so  m- 
wilting  to  contribute  your-mite  toward  entertainis^ 
those  who  shoidd  be  welcomB  guests  in  ^very 
house.' 

"<Jllt^,  indeed!'  thought  I;  <tfat  thai  sofaded 
better  in -a  stetence  Chan  *  superhuman  efibrts.* ' 

'<<  <Mr.  S-i — ,'  said  I,  in  a  sort  d  fiantie-hcpe  of 
reducing'  him  t6  reason,  <thete  are  exactly  two 
spare-beds  in  the  house— tkese  dhoded  among  m 
full-grown  fnen  are  not  very  extenaliveaccommods- 
tions.' 

""My  husVand  tiutied  up«i  me  «  lodfc,  'more  it 
sorrow  than  in  ang^,'  and  left  the  roegn,  aa  I  iaa- 
gined,  to  examine  our  stock  of  blaakets  and  cooh 
fortables:  But  not  he ;  he  cnlynKiit  to  look  for  t 
book  of  refeVenoe,  and  sotfi  wte  Vi^Hng  again  m 
calmly  a?  thougli  six  ministAMi  were  «o(  hovmas 
over  U9  in  perspective.' 

•<I  sat  like  one  be^dere^,  «nd  thoi«^.  Mr. 
S— ^  wot^d  not  imagine  the  possibility  of  oar  sot 
being  able  to  accommodate  fhem ;  and  I  foresaw  ibat 
all  the  blame  ,of  a  failure  w%nild  fnlB  upon  me.  Had 
they  only  been  girls,.  I  could  have  dispg^  oS  them 
somehow ;  but  the  idea  of  packing  away  a^  -grape 
ministers,  like  so  many  bnndleS|  was  quite  repug- 
nant to  my  feelings  of  reverence.  I  thoi^ltf ,  how- 
ever, in  vain— there  was  no  conpiusion  to  «ome  to ; 
noting  left  for  me  but  ingloriolB  retreat.  In  ^le 
of  having  taken  him  *for  better  or  for  worse*— not- 
withstanding that  I  had  vowed  to  cling  to  him 
through  every  thing— I  deserted  hint  in  his  hour  of 
ne^d.  Yes,  I  thought  that  a  good,  practical  lesson 
might  be  of  benefit  both  to  him  and  me ;  so  I  west 
off  bn  a  visit,  ostensibly  to  spend'the  day,  but  t  con- 
trived to  be  gone  all  night— the  very  night  that  the 
ministers  were  to  arrive. 

"  I  learned  the  pa^iculars  of  their  visit  from  Mr. 


,    <*  They  ailived  about  dinner-^me,-  «nd  rather  dis- 

coneertt'd  at  my  absence,  Mr.  S did  the  honors 

of  the  house  with  all  the  egregious  mistakes  that 
usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  absent-minded  people.  Xo 
extra  provision  had  been  made  for  the  six  guests; 

and  Mr.  S- helped  the  oldest  minister  so  libeialiy 

that  the  others  were  in  danger  of  falling  short  As 
he  proceeded  in  his  employment  the  alanning  scao- 
tiness  of  the  viands  struck  even  Ac*  eye;  and,  in  ^ts 
first  feelings  <^  embarrassment,  he  -abruptly  left  the 
room,  and  dashing  into  a  closet  near  by,  be  sood  le- 


« ( One  can  sleep  on  the  sofa^'  continued  my  bus-  ^  lamed  with  a  dish,  which  he  presented  to  one  of  the 


band,  after  a  pause. 

"It  was  the  nearest  approach  toward  calbulating 
probabilities  that  I  had  ever  known  him  to  make ; 
but  I  took  somewhat  of  a  wicked  pleasure  in  re- 
plying, 

"  *  Mot  if  he  is  very  taUr^and  thoi  he  would  pro- 
bably roll  out,  it  is  so  narrow;  and,  after  ail,  that  is 
only  one.' 

"  *  Chairs !'  suggested  Mr.  S . 


unfortunate  ones,  saying ; 

"  *  Mrs.  S is  quite  famous  for  her— her'— 

"  What  name  he  would  have  bestowed  upon  it  he 
does  not  exactly  know  himself;  but  his  visitor's  op- 
tical oiigans  being  more  on  the  alert,  he  indigoantly 
declined  the  feast  of  soft-soap  with  which  Mr. 
S—  was  about  to  favor  him.  My  husband  asserts 
that  his  feelings  were  indescribable;  and  to  this  day, 
he  has  scarcely  forgiven  my  deaertion*    He  was 
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taking  iua  first  iesaon  in  house-keeping;  and  saw, 
^with  some  surprise,  that  a  dinner  provided  for  three 
or  four  persons  would  not  answer  for  six  move.  He 
seat  to  the  neighbors',  and  soon  supplied  deficien- 
cies ;  but  conversation  rather  flagged,  and  his  visitors 
evidently  looked  upon  him- with  some- distrust.  At 
tea*time  Biddy  faiade  so  many  ridiculous  mistakes 
that  he  was  obliged  to  set  the  table  himself,  and  etr 
pressly  foifbid  her  entering  the  room-. 

<*  Tn^  hour^r  retiring  apjwoached,  and  thev,  in- 
deed, <5ame  <the4i^ofwar.*    Mr.  S examined 

the  accommodations  again  and  again,  but  no  more 
beds  grew  benealh  hie  eye ;  and  at  length,  in'despair, 
he  concluded  ^  aaishal  them  upstairs  in  the  order 
of  precedence,  and  see  how  things  jtumed  out.  Bro- 
ther A^^-look'  the.Ugfai  from  his  hand,  and  bad* 
him  *  good-night*  t|  aa  &nposing  nwmer,  but  with- 
out a  single  hint  that  die  company  of  Brother  B 

or  Brother  C— —  would  be  acceptid>le ;  and  some- 
what despairingTyho  descended  to  his  other  visitors. 
Brother  B— — ,  being  of  a  convenient  sice,  was  be- 
stowed u|^  the  sofa;  -but  there  now  femained  four 
others  for  oAe  bed  and  a  half,^  fot  Mr.  S--^  had  con- 
cluded to  take  one  in  with  him.  Two  were 
dispatehodto  the  remamhig  room ;  one  was  invited 
to  share  his  apartment,  and,  after  giving  Brother 
A abundanoe  of  time  to  establish  himself  com- 
fortably, Mr.  S presented  himself  at  his  door 

with  tke  remafning  visitor,  and  aroused  him  from  a 
sound  sleep  with  a  request  to  take  him  in.  No 
wonder  that  Brother  A — ^  looked  dignified  at  this 

miserable  management,  or  that  Mr.  S began  to 

thiiA  that  I  might  be  haK^right,  aAer  all. 

The  next  morning  matters  drew  to  a  crisis.  •  The 
eoffee,  manufactured  by  Mr.  S-r — ,  was' execrable ; 
and  this,  with  a  banquet  of  burned  beef  and  some- 
thing that  Biddy  termed'  <  short-cake,'  lumps  of 
dough,  scorched  without  and  raw  within,  utterly 
failed  to  satisfy  the  appetites  oi  the  six  visitors,  who 
were  going  upon  a  long  journey ;  and  they  departed 
with  a  conviction  that  my  husband's  invitation  had 
been  extremely  ill-timed,  and  prevente'd  them  from 
accepting  othen  that  mighthave  proved  pleasant.  * 


"  *  My  dear,' jMid  Mr.  S to  me  one  day,  after 

I  had  been  home  some  little  time,  'are  you  not 
making  an  uncppimon  quantity  of*e^e?  Do  you 
expect  any  visitors?' 

"  *  I  do  not  expect  any,'  I  replied.  '  But  they  may 
come  without*e]q>eoling.  Perhaps  the  six  mibisiers 
will  stop  here  .on  their  return.' 

"Mr.  S-*— *gave  me  a  look,  btit  it  was  only 
to.  smile  at  the  expression  of  my  eyes,  which,  I 
felt,  were,  fairly  dancing;  and  he  replied'  quite 
meekly: 

" '  It  was  very  foolish  of  me  to  be  so  unreasonable* 
•rbut  I  have  had  a  lesson  that  will  not  be  soon  for- 
gv>tten.' 

"  I  could,  hasB  thrown  my  arms  around  iiim  in 
ecstasy,  Imt  they  were  full  of  flour,  and  as  I  had  <a 
respect  for. the  doth,*  I  desisted.  He  never  again 
volunteered  to  take  in  six  ministefs  at  once ;  how 
truly  they  had  been  *  tttken  in,*  they  oould  probably 
testify." 

V  Well,"«ud  Milly,  with  a  sigh,  "were  you  not 
sorry  that  you  had  laafried  Mr.  S ?" 

"^ot  at  all,"  replied  the  xrisitor,  with  a  smile  at 
this  detriment  to  her  adtice,  "I  would  do  the  same 
«thing  again  to-morrow.'* 

Milly  wao  ^irprised ;  she  had  seen  Mr.  S— ,  a 
grave,  mild-looking  gentleman,  in  a  white  cravat, 
but,  while  she  regarded  him  with  the  greatest  reve- 
rence, jutd  toembled  whenever  she  encountered  him 
on  the  stairt^  she  could  not  realise  the  possibility  of 
his  compensating  for  all  these  trials— even  Mr.  Si^y- 
brook  ftiled  there. 

The  next  Sunday  the  young  minister  was  as  elo- 
quent and  fascinating  as  ever ;  but  Milly  glanced  at 
his  white  -opavat  and  thought  of  the  ironings— she 
glanced  at  the  congrfegation  and  thought  of  sewing- 
societies— «nd,  like  the  things  in  "  The  Philosopher's 
Scales,"  Mr.  Saybrook  went  up  with  a  bound, 
while  these  stem  realities  pressed  heavily  down 
in,  the  balanoe^  Her  eyes  were  opened,  and  the 
young  minister  fell  to  the  lot  of  some  comfotitor 
who  had  not  been  favored  with  "  a  peep  behind  the 
scenes.". 
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Calm  was  the  wave ;  such  stlllnsu  up  in  Hoavea 

Hecalds  the  voicefalness  of  Deity,— 

Or  mieh,  on  earth,  o'erstoopi  a  placid  mere, 

Monntained  all  round,  and  sentineled  of  woods, 

And  citadeled  of  tofled  islets  green. 

A  bark  lay  on  the  deep ;  and  from  the  shore 

Fled  back  nide-elimbing  slopes,  high-terminate 

In  snow  and  elostering  cloudy  and  the  hilla  stared 

With  a  dry  burmng  smile  np  zenith-ward, 

Into  the  broad  bloe  quiet  of  the  sky : 


Quiet  the  sea-kissed  shore— noiseless  the  hills— 
AU  soothed  the  Titan  pnlses  of  the  deep— 
And  the  hnge-breathing  winds  were  cavemed  all. 
Moveless,  and  mormurless,  aa  somewhere  near 
Some  god  were  chambered,  pillowed  in  sweet  restt 
A  bark  was  on  the  deep ;  and  some  few  men. 
Plain-garbed,  and  bronzed  by  life-expending  toil. 
Looked  steadily  down  into  the  unwinking  main, 
And  saw  themselves  look  up— and  nothing  more. 


OLIMPSES    OF    WESTJERN    TRAVEL. 


Oh  board  one  of  those  flofttiog  Babels,  a  steamer 
of  tlie  largest  class,  and  bound  by  the  way  of  the 
upper  lakes  for  the  territory  of  Wisconsin.  The 
night  of  our  leavfaig^  Buffalo  was^rery  tempeatuovs, 
which  led  sonib  of  the  fearful  passengers  to  inquire,' 
'<  Will  not  the  captain  put  into  some  port  should  the 
danger  become  imminent?"  <^  There  is  no  port  that 
this  boat  can  enter,'  short. of  Cleaveland,"  was  the 
comforting  reply.  In  the  morning  the  weather  be- 
came calm,  aad  the  day  was  pleasant  upon  Lake 
Erie.  A  view  of  Cleaveland  from  the  lake,  and  a. 
very  imperfect  one  of  Detroit,  as  we  were  receding 
from  it  in  the  early  morning,  was  aU  tha(  I  saw  of 
the  towns  upon  the  lower  lakes.  Looking  out  upon 
the  St.  Clair  river,  and  near  the  magnificent  Lake 
Huron,  Fort  Gratiot  lingers  as  a  beautiful  picture 
upon  my  memory.  Every  thing  belonging  to  the 
fort  looked  daszUngly  white  in  the  afternoon  sun, 
and  contrasted  finely  with  the  gneea  foliage  of  the ' 
trees  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  The  burial- 
ground  seemed,  as  we  saw  it  from  the  river,  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  a  grove  of  Niature's,  own  planting.  A 
retired  and  peaceful  spot  for  tSie  last  test. of  the 
weary-hearted !  The  evening  found  us  far  up  upon 
Lake  Huron.  There  was  a  clear  moon,  ad^  it  was 
delightful  to  stay  out  upon  the  guards  end  -look  upcHii 
the  lake  as  its  waves  glittered  in -the  moonlight. 
There  was  a  lonely  grandeur  in  that  night  scene  upon 
<*  the  great  waters,"  that  brought  home  to  the  heart 
a  sense  of  how  little  human  aid  could  avail  us  there, 
should  evil  betide  our  vessd.  That  moonlight 
scene  upon  Lake  Huron  -is  placed  beside  the  view 
of  Fort  Gratiot  in  the  treasure-house  of  memory. 
The  moming'had  been  dark,  with  a  wintry  sky,>  but 
the  afternoon  was  warm  and  bright  when  we  arrived 
at  Maokinack.  The  isolation  of  its  situation  in  the 
far  northern  waters— the  antique  appearance  of  a 
portion  of  its  buildings,  and  the  strange  blending  in 
its  population  of  military  and  civil,  savage  and  civil- 
ized life,  combine  to  render  Mackinaw  indeed  a 
unique  spot.  The  island  rises  almost  like  a  hill 
from  the  water,  and  the  fort,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
upon  the  height  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
straits,  and  the  town  is  built  upon  t^e  lake  shore  be- 
neath it,  and  close  along  the  water'-e  e^  are  erected 
the  lodges  of  the  Indians.,  Whether  there  are  al- 
ways so  many  lodges  to  be  found  there,  or  whether 
some  of  them  were  set  up  for  a  temporary  gathering 
of  the  Indians  at  Mackinaw,  I  know  not.  They 
were  made  of  a>  coarse  matting,  attached  to  poles 
that  protruded  from  their  tops,  and  were  in  a  conical 
form  I  should  suppose  from  their  size  that  the  fa- 
milies inhabiting  them  must  be  very  small,  or  that 
there  was  little  room  allowed  for  guests.  The  bark 
canoes  of  the  Indians  were  drawn  up  all  along  the 
lake-shore.  They  look  IKil  things  to  trust  in,  out 
on  the  deep  waters  of  the  lake.  A  scene  on  board 
the  boat  impressed  me  strangely.    On  letuming  to 


t^  saloon  after  visiting  the  town,  we  fianad  a  refined 
and  fashionable-looking  group  gathered  arooad  tk 
piano  engaged  in  a  pie6e  of  modem  muakr,  and  dew 
behind  them,  and  listening  with  appaienily  deep  k- 
terest,  stood  somb  of  the  dark  children  oC  the  Ibrett. 
A  squaw,  with  her  pappoose  lashed  to  her  back,  wait 
its  head  just  visible  above  her  soiled  bhmlcet,  fonas 
a  striking  contrast  to  a^Mhionably  dressed  lady  wk& 
placed  beside  her.  There  is  an  evident  efibrt  amoor 
the  Indians  to  assume  in  a  measure  the  dreasof  wkje 
people.  .  Some  poos  and  soded  artides  of  eiv^fted 
attire,  worn  with  their.8avage  costnoiey  oriy  nahB 
their  a^iearance  the  more  miserable.  The  di 
mission-house  was  pointed  out  to  me.  Bfackiiack 
has  long  been  abandoned  as  a  missionary  atatioa,  te 
it  was  evident «that  a  missionary  of  09i\  was  et2I 
latKMring  there  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians,  and  fraia 
their  appearance  had  woo  many  fMlowweaa  ihc  fire- 
water—that  curse  Of  the  red  man !  It  was  painfid  to 
see.  the  number  of  casks  laid  along  the  duwe  wr& 
the  brand  *f  whisky"  upon  them,  and  to  think  of  the 
evil  that  would  undoubtedly  ensue  from  it.  Macki- 
naw is  somewhat  important  froni  its  fishing  tnkj 
and  its  white-fish  and  trout  are  justly  «elehraled. 
These  i^rge  trout  have  the  beautifuDy  spotted  skia» 
of  the  fish,  bearing  the  same  name  i|i  the  Essieni 
waters.  What  has  been  said  of  the  transparency  of 
the  "  blue  waters  of  Huron"  is  not  ezi^Bgeratkia. 
Of  a  clear  day,  when  the  lake  is  iitill,  ooecaa  discern 
objects  at  the  depth  of  many  fathoms  as  distnicily  as 
if  they  were  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  There  sie 
old,  bark-covered  hoosea  standing  in  the  town,  that 
look  as  if  they  must  have  stood  there  ^wfaea  Macki- 
naw was  one  of  the  frontier  posts  bdcngiag  lo 
France.  I  observed  no  large  trees,  bat  there  are 
many  cedars  along  the  bluff  which  Banrounds  the 
island.  Landing  at  Milwaukee  late  at  night  and 
leaving  it  early  in  the  morning,  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  seeing  this  fast-improving  city  of  the  hise. 
It  is  some  nules  from  Milwaukee  on  the  west,  be- 
fore one  enters  the  prairie  country.  There  is  much 
beautiful  prairie  between  Milwaukee  and  the  Rock 
river,  interspersed  with  the  oak  openings,  which 
form  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  country.  These 
oak  openings  are  of  a  burr  oak,  with  low,  qireading 
branches,  and  are  free  from  any  und^r-growtli  of 
shrubs,  and  at  a  little  distance  have  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  extensive  orchards.  It  was  n^ht  loag 
before  we  reached  Janesville,  upon  the  Bock  river, 
the  place  of  our  destination.  There  was  agtia  a 
clear,  bright  moon,  like  that  which  looked  down 
upon  Huron,  and  the  country  was  distinctly  viaiUe 
in  its  light. 

Along  the  way  we  saw,  in  diflerent  pteces,  the 
«  camping  out"  so  common  among  the  team-drivers 
of  the  West,  and.I  was  reminded  strikingly  of  scenes 
I  had  read  of  in  gipsy  life.  The  groups  gathered 
around  their  fires    the  fire-light  ahini^g  aad  fiicker- 
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In^  upon  the  tree»— the  large  wagoii8»  with  their 
white,  covered  tope,  which  at  a  little  distance  looked 
almost  like  tents  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  cattle  in 
lite  back^rouiid)  formed  altogether  a  {(tctuiresque 
scene.  It  is  said  that  teams  oAen  go  in  this  manner 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  lake  and  return,  without 
their  drivers  seeking  any  other  lodgings  than  such  as 
they  can  find  within  or  beneath  their  wagons.  They 
select  places  for  the  ^ht  encampment  werd  wo^ 
and  'water  can  be  readily  obtained,  and  turn  out  their 
cattle  xo  crop  the  grass  around  them. 

Janesviile,  the  county  town  of  Rock  county,  is 
already  a  |>lace  of  very  considerable  business,  although 
it  is  but  little  more  than  nine  years  since  its  site  was 
the  hunting-ground  of  the  Pottawattomiesand  Winner 
ba^oes.    The  town  was  originally  built  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  ben^th  and  along  the  sid^  of  the 
blufi*  w^hich  there  teaninates  Bock  prairie  on  the 
west ;  but  within  two  years  pi|^  streets  have  been 
laid  out  in  the  oak  openings  on  tiie  western  side  of 
the  river,  and  many  buildings  erected  upon  them. 
There  is  a  stone  academy  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  vrhich  is  also  occupied  for  the  present  as  a 
chapel  ibr  the  services  of  the  Episcopal  denomina* 
tion.    A  very  £ne,  large  ilouring-mill  is  also  in  pro- 
cess of  erection  on  the  western'  side  of  the  river. 
The  court-house  stands  upon  the  brow  of  the  bluff, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  near  the«  centre 
of  the  village,  and  commands  a  fine  and  extensive 
view.    Bock  river  is  «  much  purer  and  quicker 
stream*thaa  many  of  the  rivers  of  the  West.    Book 


prairie  is  many  miles  in  extent — ^it  is  skirted  by  oak 
OfeningBy  and  has  some  groves  of  timber  dotted 
through  it.  The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  'viDry  dark  and 
rich,  and  looks  as^though  it  might  bear  cultivation 
for  ages  without  wearing  out.  Bock  county  pos- 
sesses great  agricultural  resources,  and  has  settled 
v^y  rapidly  for  an  inland  district.  The  tide  of  fo- 
reign emigration  that  sets  so  strongly  to  the  West, 
has  broi^ht  many  emigrtots  to  this  county.  Many 
from4he  cold  and  sterile  land  of  Norway  have  found 
homes  upon  its  rich  soil.  In  the  d^-books,  in  the 
county  register's  office,  are  ^ecordcEd  -many  names 
that  Bocind  strangely  to  American  eats.  The  foreign 
vote  told  heavily  upon  the  last  elections  in' the  terri- 
tory, and  its  weig^ht  was  given  on  the  side  that 
usually  reoeiyes  the  foreign  vote  every  where  in  our 
county. 

.  Beloit,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  near  the 
Illinois  line,  is  said  to  have  grown  still  more  rapidty 
than  Janesvilie,  and  there  are  also  several  other 
villages  growing  Jip  in  different  parts  of  Rock 
county.  This  is  a  broad  and  rich  and  beautiful 
country,  but  to  one  whose  life  has  been  passed  in  the 
mounttfin-bounded  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  the 
absence  of  any  high  poinU  of  view  detracts  from  its 
beauty.  The  amumnal  burning  of  the  prairies  has 
passed.  Itis  a  magnificent  sight  in  the  night  time, 
to  see-  a  belt  of  flame  stretching  along  for  miles, 
unttl  in  the  distance  it  seems  lost  upon  Ihe  very 
veige  of  the  horizon. 


A    MIDNIGHT    FANTASY. 


BT  WIL^AM  ALBXBT  BVTLim. 


Lighting  the  lonely  taper  of  a  thought^ 
Lone  and  forlorn,  solely  entranced  I  sit, 
While  night,  in  lilence  deeper  dipt  for  aye, 
Hashes  to  midnight  ina  weirdish  calm. 
I  may  not  mose  the  low  abaeing  earth 
That  ever  yearn  beyond  iti  ■ensnal  coil— 
Nor  all  the  stars,  th*  ambitions  stars  snblime, 
Spimkliag  the  Uqvid  bine  on  witehing  nights— 
Bat  in  the  hasy  preeinets  of  a  dream, 
Soft^paeing,  like  a  shade,  erring  I  roam. 
Go  to,  go  to,  ye  winds  with  wasting  moan. 
And  chase  the  shadows  through  the  woody  aisles, 
And  gild  the  sleep>druak  eorth  with  slender  beam. 
Ye  stars  that  watch  the  nndulating  sea ! 
Wliile  dimly  I,  with  memory's  torch  alight, 
And  fancy's  shiAing  prism,  chase  my  will, 
My  own  dear  will,  ineessant  tliroagh  and  through 
The  antique  hails  of  the  Past's  dnSky  dome.    ' 

And  now  the  glimmering  of  a  friendly  face 

Grows  haze-like  through  the  gloom ;  and  now  a  burst 

or  hateful  passion  in  my  childish  soul  ,* 

And  now  a  coterie  of  friends  enring 

ICy  heart  with  sunshine,  Hghthig  up  tbs  dim 

For  many  a  dream-land  rood. 


Bat  soon  a  shape 
Comes  brighteaiag  on  and  on  into  a  face 
Of  serious  lovehness  and  graceful  form, 
With  eyes  lit  up  in  sweot  expectancy, 
And  slanted  earthward  so  to  veil  their  joy  :— 
My  sitter  at  her  bridal,  know 't  is  she ! 

Andtheh  ^gsin,  drooped  as  with  hidden  wo, 
As  one  dothbide  a  threatened  stohhy  shock. 
And,  trembling  ever,  yet  affirmed  and  strong, 
Both  linger  tUl  its  coming ;  her  I  see. 
Clinging  with  teadnlt  of  enhancM  love 
To  one  pale  image  ever  at  her  side 
Until  the  eload  shall  drop.ito  deathly  store. 

A  rainy  burial  on  a  sullen  day, 

When  all  the  heaven  showers  ita  hoarded  gloom, 

Melts  in  and  out  the  vision  as  I  dream, 

And  the  wild  strangeness  of  the  pale  farewell— 

And  scattered  sobs  unclosing  all  the  heart— 

Blend  darkly  with  the  varying  of  my  thought ; 

TUl  the  staned  midnight  and  the  homeless  wind 

Thrill  innpon  the  sense  with  light  and  sound, 

Bringing  me  back  firom  visions  nnto  tears. 


"I.  < 


■J 
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VKOV  TBS  v.  f.  07  A  HIGSLAXD  OVVICU. 


MoUKT  AboO|  to  the  north  ofvOuzerati  is  ooe  of 
the  most  interesting  spots  in  th»  world)  and  alstyone 
of  the  pleosantest  m  the  great  eastern  peninsula.  It 
rears  its  giant  form  -amongst  a  group  of  mountains 
which  are  surrouhded  on  neu'ly  all  sides  by  thd 
sultry  plains  peculiar  to  that  pert  of  India.  These 
latter  are  so  perfectly  hot,  that  it  has  become  a  pro- 
verbial expression  that  there  is-only  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper  between  Deesa  and  the  infernal  regions ;  and 
really  the  gently  undulating  sandy  etpfatiOf  destitute 
daring  the  dry  season  of  every  thing  like  vegetation, 
save  a  stunted  milk  or  thoror>bush  here  and  there, 
presents  no  bad  resemblance  tQ  an  uneven  sheet  of 
brown  paper.  Strange  is  the  alteration  about  the 
beginning  of  June;  the  rains  set  in,  and  aAer  the 
second  day  a  tioge  of  green  may  be  observed  ming- 
ling with  the  dusky  brown ;  a  week  elapses,  and  all 
is  a  smiling  meadow.  NoMess  extraordinary  is  the 
change  in  the  rivers :  at  one  time  they  are  dry  sandy 
channels ;  at  another,  torrents  from  a  hundred  yards- 
to  half  a  mile  broad,  fiill  to  the*  brim,  and  erweeping 
buffaloes,  deer,  sheep,  cattle,  trees,  fragments  of 
houses,  and  sometimes  even  human  bodies,  hurry 
headlong  in  their  course  towa^  the  rhun  of  Gutch, 
(at  that  time  a  gulf,)  where  they  and  their  victims 
are  alike  swallowed  up  in  the  oceai).  A*ride  of  fiAy 
miles  through  a  country  principally  jungle  takes  one 
from  Deesa  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Aboo;  but  a 
traveler's  bungalow  is  built  at  Goondree,  as  a  kind- 
of  half-way  house  for  those  who  do  not  relish  the 
idea  of  a  fiAy  mile  morning  gallop.  At  Apadra,  A 
mile  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  is  another  tra- 
veler's bungalow,  and  a  village  wherein  reside  the 
people  "Whose  business  it  is  to  transport  baggage, 
and  even  individuals,  to  the  top  ;'for  the  path  is  such 
that  a  horse  has  quite  enough  to  dor  to  scramble  up 
the  rugged  ascent,  while  to  a  wheel  carriage  of  any 
description  it  is  perfectly  in^posaible.  All  burdens 
ar^  therefore  carried  up  by  C6olies ;  when  not  too 
heavy  they  are  borne  upon  the  head,  while  the  more 
weighty  are  slung  upon  poles  by  two  or  more  men, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Individuals,  whom  laziness  or 
illness  debar  from  using,  or  rather  abusing,  4he 
muscles  of  their  legs  and  backs  to  a  de^^ree  neces- 
sary to  replace  them  on  the  summit,  are  carried  by 
four  men,  on  a  rude  seat  swung  by  ropes  between 
two  poles  which  rest  on  the  bearers'  shoulders ; 
and,  as  the  path  leads  along  the  very  edge  of  frightful 
precipices,  it  is  certainly  a  position  well  calculated 
to  test  a  man's  nerves,  though  I  never  heard  of  any 
accident  occurring.  The  usual  complement  of  bearers 
to  each  chair  is  eight,  four  being  at  work  and  four  at 
rest.  But  one  fat  friend  of  mine  tiiey  refused  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with,  unless  he  employed  twelve, 
and  after  the  irst  trial,  unless  he  took  sixteen ;  which 


to  his  intense  tliflgust  he  was  compalled  to  ikfor 
he  was  not  fond  of  parting*  with  his  money.  Tinos 
and  very  interesting  are  tb^'  views  obtained  as  14 
traveler  is  borne  along  in  hir  ascent.  O/leo  sfb 
passing  through  some  dense  jungle  (the  whole  bj* 
side  being  wooded,  and  infested  with  tigeisudotk? 
fer<8*natur€Bj)  he  finds  himself  on  the  verge  of  scsx 
precfipitousand  dark  ravine,  or  catches  agtuopseof 
the  almost  b<^undle88  jungle  and  plain  whicli  slretcks 
away  beyond  his  ken,  far,  far  below  him.  Aqscctc 
and  hardy  rade  are  the  men  that  convey  ooe  i^t? 
the  mountain  brow ;  yet  their  forms,  thin  and  ma^ 
give  Ao  promise  to  the  eye,  of  their  ioDenseeodiBr- 
anoe.  Patiently  they  toil  on,  the  sweat  oozio^iTaE 
every  pore,  and  mingling  in  streams  with  cocoHnt 
oil  adown  their  dark  half-naked  bodies,  as  with  a 
occasionid  *' Hqugh ! 'hough ! !"  when  the  asoeotis 
steeper  than  usuaT,  they  hump  their  shonlden  ud 
steadily  continue  their  painful  task.  The  &ror  of 
the  creatures  is  nothing,  sweet ;  and  as  I  wa»  bleared 
witha  pairof  sturdy  legs,  afler  the  firat visit lilvtys 
made  use  of  them  to^ttain  the  summit.  Wbec  ooee 
past  the  gafa,  as  two  projecting  rocks  which  airrov 
;the  path  near  the  top  are  termed,  a  glorioiis  eiffai,of 
rather  succession  of  sights,  meets  the  eye.  Atabooi 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  plain  an  inegnlir  ud 
hilly  table-land  of  some  six  miles  in  diameter  occurs. 
By  a  table-lan4,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  oooTey 
the  idea  of  any  leyel  space,  for  there  ia  scarcely  fin: 
hundred  yards  of  continuous  level  to  be  fomd  in  the 
wholef tract,  but  rather  a  species  of  main  top  to  ilie 
entire  ma<s,  from  whence  many  hills  of  wi«B 
heights  fake  their  rise,  the  larger  of  these  formios  the 
different  peaks  of  the  mountain  as  sees  from  tbe 
plains  below.  Ravines  and  glens  of  varied  descrip- 
tion seam  this  top  or  table-land  in  every  direction; 
small  streams  flow  throtigh  the  tugged  Assure  or 
grassy  glades,  and  here  and  there  cultivatioa  is  ca^ 
ried  on  with  toler«i>le  success.  One  feeU,  QQ  *"»^' 
ing  at  this  elevation,  a  greater  freedom  otMhia^, 
a  more  bracing  air,  and  altogether  a  reoewal  of  ibat 
elasticity  of  the  frame,  sadly  shaken  and  ootof  iep«7 
from  the  hot  wmds  and  fevered  climate  of  the  saltry 
plains  beneath.  But  one  of  the  chief  attractions  is 
the  beautiful  lake  of  pure  cool  water,  wikhHesn^' 
bosomed  among  these  hills.  It  is  about  half  ftDU^« 
long,  by  a  third  of  that  distance  ia  breadth,  aw 
was  formed  many  hundred  years  ago,  by  dtoBUOS 
up  a  marshy  hollow  with  solid  masonry  vtA  bmb 
of  earth  (called  a  Bund  in  that  conntry.)  '^^^ 
which  runs  through  it  escapes,  in  its  downw«^ 
course,  through  a  small  ravine  on  the  maia  ** 
the  mountain.  It  is  a  most  lovely  spot,  innoim^ 
by  grassy  hUU,  genUy  swelling  from  ^  ^*^* 
edge,  with  here  and  there  a  ipighty  Uick  t^  ^' 
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^  its  rugged  head  in  stem  and  solemn  majesty, 
p.  e  hills^ue  covered  witii  fine  laige  trees,  or  some- 
c^es  thickets  of  wood  and  jungle,  and  the  white 
vviaes  of  the  different  European  residents,  or  whiter 
tits  of  occasional  visitors,  give  a  pleasing  and  social 
Feet  to  the  park-like  scenery.    From  the  foot  of 
»rae  of  the  hills  which  descend  to  the  water's  edge 
e  earth  has  cloimbled  away,  leaving  here  and 
iere  a  scarped,  gravelly  {>erpendiouiar  fall  of  twenty - 
r  thirty  feet  into  the  water,  which  beneath  these 
mall  precipices  is  generally  yery  deep.  . 

It  was  my.  good  fortune  to  -witness  an  amusing 
cene  near  one  of  these  places.    Lying  undeJr  the 
hade  of  a  tree  one  fine  morning,  and  smoking  the 
<ipe  of  meditation  as  |  gaaed  on  the  'cahn  lake 
trelching  beneath  my  feM,  I  was  suddenly  startled 
)/  a  thundering  roar  not  a  hundred  paces  from  me. 
Ioo»ked  up,  and  saw   that  it  proceeded  from  a 
aagmificent  Bramahipee  bull :  he  was  evidently  in  a 
Icsvet'&ic  fuiyi  and  toi^e  up  the  turf  with  head  and 
\iom  in  grand  style,  making  ^e  surrounding  hills 
echo  with  his  hollow  bellowing— "  JRe^anf  jy/- 
vaquA  tt-  magniu  Ol^mpuSf^*  «s  old  Virgil  has  it. 
He  was  the  champion  in  the  lists;  nor  was  his 
challenge  loqg  upanswered.    Soon  p  roar^  as  deep 
and  as  full  of  rage  as  his  own,  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance.   Nearer  and  louder  it  came ;  and  out  of  ah 
adjoiniog  thicket  rushed  another  bull,  brother-like, 
equal  at  all  points,  and  a  worthy  antagonist  for  such 
a  hero.    For  a  second  or  so  each  stood  proudly  at 
gaze,  surveying  each  othea;  then  down  went  their 
heads,  and  they  met  with  a  $hock  that  seemed  to  me 
the  very  image  of  a  knightly  joust.    Well  matched 
they  were,  and  it  was  evident  the  combat  would  be 
a  desperate  one.    Save  where  a  shade  of  black  ap- 
peared on  the  curled  forehead  and  on  the  tuA  of  the 
tail,  both  were  milk  white,  and  both  earned,  of 
course,  the  large  hump— that  epicurean  dish^pecu- 
liar  to  the  breed ;  while  their  ponderous  dewlaps, 
wide-spreading  horns,  and  gallant  bearing,  produced 
a  grand  effect.  There  I  lay  regarding  this  strife  with 
Ow  most  intense  interest,  but  without  the   least 
alarm ;  for,  even  supposing  they  had  ventured  to 
resent  my  intrusion  on  their  tilting  ground,  my 
double-barrelled  gun,  without  which  I  rarely  stirred, 
would  soon  have  taught  them  good  manners.   Round 
«ad  round  they  drove  one  another,  till  the  grass  was 
beaten  down  and  the  bushes  torn  up  in  all  directions; 
but  neither  gave  way  until  the  fiate  of  war  broi|ght 
oae  with  his  back  to  the  lake  on  the  slope  o(  the  hill 
which  verged  to  the  water.    Here  position  told :  his 
e&emy,  equal  in  strength,  and  being  on  the  higher 
grouad,  began  to  prevail,  and  to  force  him  backward.  - 
Bravely  he  battled,  but  in  vain :  still  he  only  yielded 
lomaiflibrce;  and  with  foreheads  joined  as  if  sd- 
dered  to  e^ich  other,  he  retreated  step  by  step  to- 
ward the  e^lge  of  that  treacherous  precipice  noticed 
tk^e.  1  scarcely  ventured  to  breathe  as  the  pair 
tnWed  wiihin  a  foot  of  the  trap,  of  which  they  were 
totally  unconscious.    Here  a  more  strenuous  resist- ' 
tttce  from  the  lowermost  hero  called  forth  a  more 
^OTOQs  »hove  from  the  uppermost,  when  suddenly 
(I  're  00  doubt  to  his  utter  aataniahment)  his  enemy 


receded  and  vanished  from  his  view;  while  he, 
unable  to  cheek  himself,  lunged  furiously  forward, 
and  following  his  adversary,  tumbled  headlong  into 
the  lake  below—* *  JProBeepsfertur  in  hdstem.  * '  With 
breathless  excitement  I  rushed  to  the  brmk,  anxious 
to  see  this  marvelous  catastrophe  brought  to  a  close. 
In  a  fe^  seconds  both  emeiged  from  the  bottom, 
puffing  like  grampuses,  and  at  once  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  the' shore,  giving  vent  to  many  a  fearful 
bellbw.  It  was  evident  that  the  surprise  aad  the 
plunge,  had  banished  all  warlike  thoughts,  for  on 
reaching  terra  firma  they  started  off  at  full  gallop  in 
'  opposite  directions,  with  their  tails  streaming  in  the 
air,  and  making  the  wsods  and  valieys  ring  with 
their  penio-strioken  roarings. 
-  The  g^reen  and  fresh  appearance  of  the  grass  and 
foliage  at  Aboo  was  remarkably  pleasant :  even  during 
the  hottest  weather  dews  and  morning  mists  were  not 
uncommon ;  and  though  by  nine  or  ten  o'clock  the 
sun  asserted  his  power,  and  caused  eCll  vapor  to  dis- 
perse, yet  be  shone  forth  with  a  benign  aspect, 
and  did  not  inflict  that  **  knock-me-down"  heat  ex- 
perienced i»the  plains  below.  Through  the  glens 
and  over  the  ^ill-sides  \  used  to  wander  through  the 
live-long  day,  and  each  ramble  brought  me  to  new 
scenes  of  beauty,  and  made  me  more  and  more  regret 
that  the  taleni  of  the  painter  was  not  mine.  .  How 
'exceedingly  lovely  are  tkc  Dillwara  temples !  Si- 
tuated pn  the  bank  ot-n  small  stream  which  flow9 
through  a  well-cultivated  valley,  and  bounded  on 
each  fiide  by  wooded  hills,  the  exterior  alone  is  im- 
posing and  beautiful ;  but  the  interior  is  a  wonder,  the 
grandeur  and  magniflcenee  of  which  are  far  beyond 
my  powers  of  description.  One  enters  a  large  quad- 
rangular court,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  shrine 
and  porch  of  the  deity  Farsuatt  (I  think  that  is 
the  right  name.)  The  shrine  and  porah  are  oval  in  ^ 
shape,  and.aboiit  one-fourth  of  the  quadrangle  is 
taken  up  by  the  former,  which  is  a  building  admit- 
ting no  light  save  from  the  porch  door.  A  silver  Jkey 
opened  this  door  to  us,  (although  unbelievers,)  and 
we  were  hon<»ed  with  ^  sight  of  the  deity  sitting 
cross-legged,  in  white  marble,  with  a  lamp  or  twe 
burning  before  him,  and  a  great  many-tawdry  orna- 
ments hanging  about  his  domicile.  But  the  porch  is 
the  most  magnificent  work  ef  art.  Under  the  same 
dome  with  the  shrine,  a  succession  of  arches,  instead 
of  the  walls,  is  continued  round  the  oval :  these  * 
arches  are  of  the  lightest  form  imaginable,  oAen  ser* 
pentte,  worked  and  carved  with  every  sort  of  device, 
and  ail  ihade  of  the  purest  white  marble :  the  pillars 
stipportiDg  them  are  light  and  tall,  and  also  of  white 
marble,  with  figures  of  men  and-  women  about  two 
feet  high,  playing  and  singing  and  dancing :  these  are 
grotesquely  carved  in  conipartments,  and  in  such 
high  relief  that  one  can  insert  ^he  hand  between 
them  and  the  pillars.  The  roof,  too,  is  wonderful: 
the  most  minute  flowers,  the  most  delicate  tracery, 
are  all  carved  exquisitely  in  white  marble ;  a  thou- 
sand different  objects  are  also  represented,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all.  Round  the 
quadrangle  runs  a  veiranda  supported  by  a  double 
row  of  white  marble  pillars  placed  at  equal  distauoes 
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(abom  eight  feet)  from  each  other^  and  thus  dividing 
the  veranda  into  a  number  of  imaginary  squares 
between  each  four  pillars;  each  squar«  has  its  roof 
and  its  cornice  round  the  lo^er  edge  of  the  roof, 
while  the  roofs  are  of  every  indescribable  pattern, 
and  two  are  seldom  fonnd  alike ;  the  comicos  are 
covered  with  men  and  animals  in  all  sittiations,  hunt- 
ing, battling,  dancing,  the  whote  executed  in  white 
marble;  sometimes  the  roof  will  ascend  gradnaUy, 
narrowing  with  most  elaborate  and  deep  catering  to 
a  height  of  many  feet,  then  the  same  carving  liAer 
the  same  fashion  is  continued  down  again,  till  it  looks 
like  a  beautiful  stalactite  depending  from  the  centre 
of  the  roof.  A  second  couft  of  the  same  kind  is  also 
shown,  and  I  think  a  third,  but  my  memory  will  not 
allow  me  to  be  sure  of  this  last  point.  Th^descrip- 
tion  I  have  given,  though  imperfect^  will  do  for  all. 
I  must  not,  however,  forget  to  mention'  the  curious 
room  in  which  n  large  figure  of  a  royal  personage  on 
horseback,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  figure  of  ele- 
phants, about  five  feet  high,  stand  fuliy  equipped 
with  howdahs  and  trappings,  the  wholb  of  whi6h  are 
carVied  most  beautifully  in  solid  white  marblei  <md 
BO  minutely  that  even  the  very  strands  of  the  rapes 
are  executed  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  In  fact,  the 
whole  thing  is  so  wonderfully 'beautiful  that  I  tle- 
spair  of  doing  more  than  conveying  a  fhinf  idea  of  it^ 
These  temples  are  said  to  be  some'SOO  or  900  years 
old,  and  are  held  in  great  sanctity  as  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage. At  a  cer^iin  season  of  the  year,  thousands 
flock  thither,  and  the'BrahminsQiake  a  pretty  decent 
thing  out  of  the  pious  but  deluded  devotees,  -i  have 
often  wished  that  they  were  rooted  out,  and  that  I 
were  made  governor  of  Aboo,  with  the  temple  for 
my  palace,  and  the  top  of  the  moantain  for  my  park. 

The  Ghau-Muk,  pronounced  Gyemeok,  or  cow*s- 
mouth,  is  another  sweef  spot  on  the  mountain- side ; 
it  is  a  small  marble  spout,  carved  in  .the  form  of  a 
cow's  head,  through  which  a  stream  of  pure,  cold 
water  flows  into  a  square  tank :  it  is  a  sacred  spot  to . 
Fakeers  and  Brahmins,  who  resort  there  in  great 
numbers;  but  its  refreshin|^  wat^  and  thb  cool 
shade  of  th^  magnificent  trees  that  surround  it  are  far 
better  recommendations  to  the  tired  wayfarer,  jaid 
give  him  fresh  courage  to  asoi^nd  the  steep  staircase 
of  steps  leading  from  it  to  the  mountain-top. 

One  morning  rather  early,  F.  and  his  friend  K., 
*■  irhile  lying-in  their  tent-  on  Mount  Aboo,  were 
'aroused  from  sleep  by  the  solemn  tones*  of  the  Kit- 
mutgar,  or  buMer,  announcing  news,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  oourse,  meant  game.  Out  of  bed  both 
sprang  simultaneously,  and  soon  discovered  from  the 
Shikaree  that  a  panther  had  been  somehow  entrapped 
in  a  neighborfaig  viHage,  and  that  the  qatives  wished 
the  sahibs  {Angliei  gentlemen)  to  come  with  their 
guns  and  kill  it.  Clothes  being  thrown  on,  and  guns 
prepared  without  loss  of  time,  out  they  sallied  into 
the  raw  air  of  the  morning  (it  was  not  yet  light,)  and 
followed  the  native  guide.  A  smart  walk  of  four  or 
five  miles  acroes  the  motmtain  top  brought  them  to  a 
little  village,  or  collection  of  huts,  clustered  upon  the 
edge  of  a  steep  bank,  which  formed  one  side  oi  a  very 
nvrowand  rocky  valley.    Here  an  Indian  hubbub 


of  no  ordinary  character  was  going  on;    bat  as  «« 
approached,  respect  for  the  sahibs  sooq  sUeseed  H 
All  was  now  explained :  a  fierce  and  hqge  poacfer 
had  for  some  time  been  the  terror  of  tlie  ^riiia^; 
sheep,  goats,  calves,  and  an  occasional  piccmiiraT, 
had  been  carried  oflT  by  the  remorsdeas  bmle.    By 
aecident,  the  door  of  a  goat-house,  which  c^wtaiae^ 
about  18  goats,  had  been  left  open  durinerthe  pfevk^s 
night,  and  the  owner,  hearing  an  uproar,  rose  to  ^hst 
it,  and  only  then  discovered  that  he  had  wStto  ^nit  m 
the  panther  among  his  defenseless  flock :  on  makiaf 
this  discovery,  he  lost  no  time  in  conking  to  daaaad 
the  sahib*s  assistance.    F.  and  K.  held  a  ooiraea  of 
war,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  action :  the  goat-hoiHe 
was  a  round  waU  of  rough  stones  about  three  fee£ 
high,  from  the  top  of  which  a  thatched  roof  roee  to  & 
point  in  the  centre,  at  about  six  feet  in  height  above 
the  wall-plate ;  the  rude  building  had  no  wiiiik>v, 
and  only  the  one  door,  t^hich  was  so  low  w^  only  to  be 
entered  in  a  stooping  or  rather  crawling  po^itioL 
At  first  it  was  resolved  to  throw  open  the  door.  taA 
shoot  the  brute  as  he  bolted ;  but  this  plan  was  rf- 
jedted  for  several  reasons :  the  nati-res  were  crowd- 
ing round  on  every  side,  the  place  was  tmeves  sad 
rocky,  and  if  in  his  bolt  they  had  the  bad  luck  to  mjM 
him,  there  -was  a  chance  of  not  gettingr  another  afeat 
at  him' ;  or,  if  they  did,  of  hitting  one  of  the  oaixrcs. 
who  would  have  run  in  all  directions  as  soon  ^  the 
panther  appeared.    At  last,  F.,  -with  more  boldae* 
than  discretion,  decided  fo  try  and  shoot  him  froa 
above :  the  thatch,  however,  was  too  old  and  rott<s 
to  bear  his  weight,  and  so  a  "  charpoy  **  or  frame  of 
wood,  with  cords  Interlaced  across  it  (uied  asa  bed- 
stead,) was  procured  and  laid  upon  the  thatch,  asd 
upon  it  mounted  F.  and  an  old  gray-headed  Shikaree 
of  the  village,  more  Uke  a  monkey  than  a  man,  whose 
charge  it  was  t6  open  a  hole  for  F.  to  shoot  throegh ; 
this  he  accomplished  with  so  much  good  will,  but 
unfortunately  with  so  little   adroitaess,  that  ia  a 
second  or  two  the  already  ragged  thatch  had  a  hole 
clo^  to  F.'s  bead,  not  only  quite  large  enoi^h  to 
slioot  Uirough,  but  also  large  enoqgh  for  the  panther 
totnake  his  escape.    A  sudden  execautioo  canned 
him  to  desist ;  but  in  spite  of  the  large  hole,  F.  couid 
discern  nothing  in  the  dark  interior,  but  he  distinctly 
heard  the  angry  purring  of  the  enraged  savage,  and 
the  flappfng  of  his  tail  against  the  groraid,  which  Is 
a  su^e  prelude  to  a  charge.    F.'s  thoughts  were  not 
altoge'ther  comfortable,  as  he  lay  on  the  thatch,  the 
infuriated  and  invisible  brute  being  within  a  9bort 
spring- of  him,  and  having,  no  doubt,  a  clear  view  of 
his  head  and  shouldera  against  the  rising  light.    AU 
of  a  sudden,  the  glare  of  the  panther's  eyes  showed 
like  two  coals  of  fire ;  to  level  between  them  wis  the 
work  of  an  instant,  but  lying  on  his  right  side  F.  was 
forced  to  bring  the  gun  to  thB  left  shoulder,  and  as 
his  finger  pressed  the  trigger,  he  found  that  hem. 
,  habit  he  was  closing  the  left  eye ;  rectifying,  how- 
ever,  his  mistake  at  once,  the  explosion  fbilowed. 
and  the  pest  of  the  vfllage  feH  dead  with  a  hmee  of 
bullets  in  his  brain.    It  was  found  that  he  had  killed 
11  of  the  goats,  but  had  not  eaten  any  part  of  them ; 
so  that  he  seems  to  have  slaughtered  them  from 
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ere  'wantonness  and  the  Ipve  of  destruction.  He 
ensured  over  seven  feel  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of 
e  tail,  and  was  a  very  fine  male  specimen  of  his 
od.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  the  two  friends  re- 
med  to  breakfast  well  satisfied  with  their  morning's 
ork. 

The  immense  plains  which  stretch  from  the  foot 
r  Mount  Aboo  are  occasionally  broken  by  low,  de- 
iched,  and  rocky  hills,  covered  with  dense  jyngle, 
lat  clothes  the  country  for  many  miles  round: 
;veral  rivers  also  meander  through  the  expanse,  fed 
ilher  by  periodical  rains,  or  by  unfailing  springs 
rom  the  mountain  range.  In  this  wild  country, 
V —  and  A — ,  two  young  officers,  had  determined  to 
ause  for  a  day  or  two  during  their'  journey  from 
^boo  to  Deesa,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  some  sport 
imong  the  numerous  y<;r<s  rtaturte  with  which  that 
ILstrict  abounded.  Our  two  sportsmen  had  no  tent 
lor  any  great  camp-equipage  with  ihem ;  a  covered 
>uUock-cart  formed  theft  house  and  bed ;  a  couple  of 
neady  ponies  (horses  were  useless  in  such  a  country)  ^ 
iheir  cavallada;  and  some  three  or  four  servants, 
with  the  two  shikarees,  their  retinue.  Free  and 
happy  is  such  a  life!.  They  hunted  when  they 
pleased,  ate  when  they  pleased,  and  slept  whed  they 
pleased ;  and,  above  all,  no  bugle  called  them  to  the 
dull  routine  of  morning  parade.  The  time  of  the 
year  was  not  favorable  to  woodland  shooting;  for, 
ailer  the  rains',  the  grass  and  seeds  grow  to  such  a 
length  as  to  render  parts  of  the  jungle  impassal^e,  and 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  is  so  thick  as  to  obstruct  tlie 
view  for  any  distance ;  while  water  being  plentiful 
m  every  diraction,  it  is  usless  to  attempt  night-shoot- 
ing at  the  animals  con^pg  to  drink.  The  sport  was 
therefore  but  indifierent :  and  on  the  second  day, 
after  a  morning  and  forenoon  spent  in  poking  their 
noses  into  a  number  of  dark,  tigerish-looking  places, 
without  any  satisfactory  result,  although  much  <<  ^ign'' 
was  observed,  they  halted  for  tiffin  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  shallow  stream,  with  a  canopy  of  magnificent 
wild  fig-trees  spread  over  their  heads.  Whilst  >  the 
servants  werd  unpacking  the  scanty  stock  .of  pro- 
Tisions,  one  of  the  shikarees  approached,  and,  having 
nuute  his  salaam,  begged  to  inform  the  sahibs  that  if 
they  so  pleased,  he  and  his  brother  shikaree  would 
provide  them  some  fresh  fish  for  their  tiffin.  As 
there  were  no  implements  generally  used  in  that 
sport  among  the  party,  the  two  friends  were  curious 
to  see  how  this  was  to  be  efi*ected,  and  the  re'quired 
permission  was  at  once  given,  with  an  ^'  All  right, 
old  fellow !— thank  you,  fire  away  I"  The  two  shi- ' 
karees,  rolling  up  the  sleeves  of  their  upper  garments, 


now  entered  the  stream,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
gravelly  and  hard ;  and,  drawing  their  swords,  stood 
one  a  little  above  the  other  on  diflerent  sides  of  the 
channel,  the  water  reaching  to  about  their  knees. 
Three  or  four  of  the  villagers,  who  had  joined  the 
party  as  guides,  now  entered  the  water  highef  up, 
and  forming  a  line  across  the  stream,  commenced 
virading  down  toward  the  shikarees,  the  two  outer- 
most feeHpg  with  their  feet  imder  each  bank  as  they 
proceeded.  Shortly  the  frightened  fish  began  to  swim 
down  past  the  shikarees,  who — as  they  passed— dex- 
terously, with  a  sweep  of  their  sharp  swords,  severed 
them  in  two,  seldom  missing  their  aim ;  while  the 
two  halves  of  each  fish  at  once  floated  on  the  surface, 
and  were  tl^rown  on  the  bank  by  a  couple  of  men 
stationed  in  rear  of  the  swordsmen.  W—  and  A-7 
followed  down  the  river  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  ex- 
citement 8t  the  novel  sport ;  and  were  only  prevented 
from  jumping  into  the  water  to  share  it,  by  the  fact 
of  their  nether  limbs  bein^f  closely  encased  in  leathern 
gaiters.  Eight  or  ten  large  fish  had  been  taken,  and 
\\^e  ckasse  had  wandered  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  spot  where  the  sahibs  had  lefl  their 
guns,  when  siMldenly  a  shriek  was  heard  from  one  of 
the  men  who  searched  the  bank  with  their  feet :  he 
was  seeti  to  fall  back  in  the  water ;  and  a  huge  ser- 
pent, uncoiling  himself  from  his  cool  lair,  and  raising 
his  head  above  the  surface,  took  his  course  down  the 
centre  of  the  stream,  lashing  the  water  into  a  foam, 
while  the  villagers  fled  in  every  direction.  Not  so 
the  gallant  shikarees :  closing  together  as  the  monster 
approached,  they  cpt  at  him  vigorously  and  severely 
woiibd^d  him.  A  terrible  tussle  now  ensued :  turn- 
ing upon  his  assailants  with  open  mouth,  the  snake 
attempted  to  seize  one  of  them ;  but  was  repelled  by 
a  shower  of  blo'ws  and  several  fresh  wounds.  He 
the^i  once  more  sought  safety  in  flight,  but  was  pur- 
sued by  his  active  enemies ;  and,  being  disabled  by  a 
well-directed  cut,  that  broke  his  spine,  was  dragged 
to- land  amid  the  shouts  of  all  present.  The  sahibs 
hadt  indeed,  chafrged  into  the  riyer  to  help  the  shi- 
karees ,'  but  their  guns  being  left  behind,  their  knives 
were  of  little  use  in  such  a  melie^  and  the  victory 
belonged  solely  'tt>  the  two  swordsmen.  The  snake 
proved  to  be  a  very  large  rock  snake  (a  species  allied 
to  the  boa),  and  measured  nearly  fourteen  feet  in 
length ;  while  the  thickest  part  of  his  body  was  as 
large  as  a  stout  man*^  thigh.  W —  and  A —  made  an  ' 
attempt  to  preserve  the  skin;  but  the  numerous 
wounds,  th6  heat  and  closeness  of  the  weather,  and 
the  want  of  arsenical  soap,  rendered  their  efforts  un- 
availing. 


SONNET.— PEACE. 


Bsneir  thy  sacred  influanee,  golden  Peace! 
Evan  desert  lands  beneath  thy  magic  sway 
Would  smile  once  more.    Fields,  fraitfal,  now  repay 

The  reaper  for  his  toil,  by  rich  iacrease ; 

War's  captive  bat  beholds  thee,  and  his  chain, 
As  by  some  charm,  diisolveB,  to  set  him  free ; 
IS,  erewhile  silent,  desolate,  by  thee 


Made  glad,  with  joyons  notes  resound  again— 
Soft  is  the  feeling  thy  calm  visit  spreads 

p*er  every  breast !    Science  and  Art  awake ; 

Now  Conuncrce  open  all  her  ports  doth  make. 
While  Safety  with  her  angel  footatepa  treads— 
Nor  battlements  nor  walls  ahall  cities  know, 
When,  like  a  mighty  stream,  then  over  earth  sllalt  flow. 


SOMETHJNG  NEW  ABOUT  BYRON. 


tTf  AXLBHIC. 


Can  aught  that  is  niew  be  said  of  Byron  ?  Can 
aught  that  is  nbw  be  written  to  sink  him  lower -be- 
neath the  scorn  of  wisdom,  in  the  ignoi9iny  of  moral 
littleness ;  aught  that  is  new,  to  lid  hiiii  higher  be- 
fore the  gaze  of  romance,  within  the  fane  of  mystic 
and  Satanic  beauty:  aught  that  is  new,  to  evolve, 
before  the  magisterial  aspect  of  i^losophy  the  tan-' 
gled  mass  of  passion,  hate,  sentiment  and  poetia  con- 
ception, that  so  long  has  ai^ed'the  semi-wise  into 
ecstatic  contemplation,  «nd  charmed  the  semi-foolish 
into  vain,  insipid  emulation?  Can  any  thmg  new 
that  can  tend  to  open  to  the  view  of  the  world  Lord 
Byron's  utter  ectrthliness  be  written,  since  all  that  l^as 
been  denounced  in  holy  horror  from  the  puJpit; 
warned  against  from  the  paternal  fire-side;  lisped 
stealthily  with  the  flush  of  maiden  sh^e,  oi:  hymned 
in  the  Psalteria  of  poetasters,  whose'  highest  praise 
but  evokes  the  wise  msn*s  judgment  ^i  condemna- 
tion? The  subject  w;ould  appear  exhausted;  for 
few  subjects,  and  no  man^  have  elicited  so  much 
conunentary,  and  of  such  divd^s  kinds.  No  youthful 
aspirant  after  literary  distinction  essays  his  hand 
upon  the  worlds  wide  folio,  but,  in  some  moment  of 
pleasurable  pain,  dips  his  pen  into  the  hom^f  Byronic 
inspiration:  there  has  beeji  no  critic,  frpm  the 
"  Scotch  Reviewers"  down  to  our  day,  but  has  re- 
duced to  some  fai}taatic  analysis  the  sparkliog  effu- 
sions of  the  <' English  Bard."  Mueh)  much  has 
been  'written ;  yet  to  me  it  seems  that  concerning 
this  extraordinary  man  something  more  need  still  be 
written.  Never,  I  think,  has  the  peculiar  quality  of 
his  poetry  been  thoroughly,  analyzed,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  charm,  the  nature  of  .its  Smgularity 
been  clearly  precipitated.  Never,  I  think,  has  the 
character  of  the  man  been  fully  delineated,  and  his 
double  littleness  held  up  to  view.  This  tosk  I 
assume.  Never,  I  think,  has  his  success  and  renown 
been  shown  attributable  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his 
productions,  and  traceable  to  the  jud^ent  of  the 
{ood  and  the  wise  aiAong  learned  men.  Be  this  task 
ibr  others :  and  imtil  it  be  done  I  'will  now  cease  !• 
say  that  sucli  9  task  were  futile. 

To  the  intriaeic  merits  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry 
much,  very  much,  of  his  success  was  due,  and  that 
chiefly  to  a  peculiarity  which  I  will  hereafler  point ' 
out ;  but  not  to  them  was  due  the  gigantic  temple  of 
his  popularity  and  fame.  His  mere  poetic  fame  stands, 
and  ever  will  stand,  upon  a  poet's  solid  basis— Genius : 
but  this  overgrown  temple  of  popularity  was  built 
of  the  sparkling  gems  of  romance,  gathered  iA  earthly 
shores,  and  piled  into  the  brilliant  structure  more  by 
the  fired  imaginations  of  the  world  of  builders^the 
public — than  according  to  the  commanding  dixit  of 
the  architect  himself.  Byron  sketched  not  more 
than  the  outlines  of  his  fame ;  he  foresaw  not  dis- 


tinctly more :  but,  like  a  ctmning  and  artful  ^ 
who  shrouds  from  gaze  the  distincter  oatliaes  ofhtr 
form,  and  but  assumes  a  posture,  bares  but  a  sere 
glance  of  voluptuousness  to  the  pregnant  imagoiAur^k. 
he  blazoned  ibrlh*  his  youth  and  noble  binhf  t:x 
world's  hatred  for  him,  and  his  hatred  lor  the  work' 
advertised  that  he  had  loved,  deeply,  ardcmly  I#Tei 
and  would  not  love  again ;  boasted  that  he  had  bea 
"  sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee ;"  and  tba 
departed  from  Albion's  chill  and  murky  twih^h:  tc 
sunny  and  classic  climes,  sated  with  the  world,  m 
the  world  with  him.  Witj^  a  bnlliant  yet  dc^-  i>k 
poetic  allnremeflC  he  pictured  his  proud  and  Khk 
self  a  victim  lo  genius  and  tortured  seBsibilitjes, 
basking  in  the  light  of  Spain's  bright  skies,  aad  ik 
(miles  of  Spain's  loveliest  daughters ;  boond  ere  l^ 
to  the  fairest  of  all  lands,  to  the  land  of  love,  and  art 
and  song,  and  scene,  and  highest  classic  ftme ;  tbe:^ 
to  the  almost  dreamy  ruins  of  Grecian  temple^.  01 
Gtecian  beauty  and  Grecian  greatneas;  Wasderhg 
alone,  with  <<  sandal  shoon  and  scallop  sbei:,' 
through  the  world,  but  not  of  it,  throi^  an  etbe- 
*realized  f^th  aloof  from  vulgar  souls;  eyeing  «&? 
repose  amid  the  lofly  grandeur  of  eternal  saovs 
Which  crown  the  downy  verdure  of  the  Alpine  tiJ- 
leys,  and  trickle  forever  their  glittering  coohiess  inio 
the  lakes  below.  Thus  far  he  bared  to  the  worlds 
morbid  imagination,  craving  incessantly  for  fpicy 
food,  then  wrapped  himself  within  the  folds  of  his 
own  roQiance :  the  world's  imagination  did  the  res:. 
Balwer,  in  his  "Life  of  Lord  Byron,"  says.— 
"  Childe  Harold  succeeded  more  than  I  think  ik 
merits  of  the  first  two  cantos  deserved ;  and  not  «aly 
was  the  success  extraordinary,  but  of  a  descrfptlos 
most  likely  to  please.  It  was  not  the  poem  that  was 
admired  only ;  it  was  the  poet  abont  whom  aa  in- 
terest  was  excited.  The  fictitious  hero  of  the  ta!e. 
between  whom  and  the  writer  of  it,  we  raiet  coo- 
fess,  there  was  aome  kind  of  resemblance,  was  co&> 
sldered  at  once  as  an  accurate  portrait  of  the  myste- 
rioi^S  ^oung  no<>Ie,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
lauiis  of  romance  and  song  which  he  had  beeo  <k- 
,  scribing.  If  Lord  Byron  had  been  known  in  the 
world  before  his  travels,  the  world  would  ba.xz 
viewed  both  himself  and  his  travels  diderently;  bat 
though  a  peer  of  England,  he  was  mymown  to  Eag- 
lish  society."  A  veil  of  mystery  and  singulirity 
and  romance  being  abool  him  and  the  atrange  hero 
of  his  tale,  and  fo  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  draw- 
ing upon  his  own  imagination  for  the  ehamrter  in 
which  the  publicshould  view  him,  and  he  created  t 
fictitious  and  hellish  light  through  which  to  be 
viewed;  fictitious,  ay,  in  most  all  save  iatentiooil 
mal%nity ;  I  say  intentional,  for  his  morality  was  90 
flu*  dMd,  that  he  would  not  have  scrupled  to  become 
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ly  one  of  his  heroes  in  act,  could  such  a  complex 
r  incident  and  circumstance  become  possible  in  a 
^al  bodily  existence. 

The  more  distinctly  and  substantially  the  author, 
'  he  be  a  man  of  originality  and  genius,  be  brought 
efore  the  public  gaze,  the  better  will  he  be  appre- 
iated ;  the  more  will  he  he  even  oyerrated,  by  the 
ublic.     It  is  creating  a  body  for  the  dwelling  of  the 
oetic  soul :  the  picture  is  more  graphic.    For  the 
oastant  association  of  the  creator  with  his  ideal 
leauty,  encircles  him  with  a  never-fading  halo; 
nd  in  those  monients  when  our  mind  is  too  inert 
o  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  his  ecstatic  thought, 
t  can  gaze  habitually  and  languidly  upon  the  other 
jtartner  of  the  iirm,  and  tacitly  credit  him  with  a 
rlory  whose  effulgence  is  acknowledged,  still,  at  the 
lime,  but    dimly  seen.    This  intimacy  with  him, 
which  could  not  exist  otherwise,  introduces  him 
more  familiarly  into  the  society  of  our  affective 
faculties,  and  the  acquaintanceship  improves  and 
ripens.    But  when  the  garments  by  which  we  know 
him,  are  woven  of  originality^  and  beauty,  and 
romance,  and  noble  name  and  birth,  and  the  soft 
velvet  of  our  own  sympathy  for  sorrow  and  mis- 
fortune ;  and  we  have  to  enter  the  enchanted  fields 
of  far-off  lands,  to  snuff  the  perfume  of  southern  vines 
and  flowering  figs,  amid  bright  vistas  c^  olden  gran- 
deur and  modern  voluptuousness,  to  enjoy  com- 
munion ;  the  heart  expands,  and  the  brain  glows  be- 
neath the  warmth  of  overpowering  imagination :  the 
individaal,  composed  of  humanity  and  its  poetry,  as 
body  and  soul,  is  enshrined  in  venefation  a  house- 
hold god,  among  the  contemplative  affbctions.  •  Such 
was  Byron,  there  was  he  known,  and  so  was  he  en- 
frhrined.    Thus  do  I  take  leave  of  my  assertion  that, 
aiihough  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Lord  Byron's 
poetry,  much,  very  much  was  due,  still,  not  to  them 
was  doe  the  gigantic  temple  of  his  popularity  and 
fame. 

That  much  of  Byron's  popularity  was  due  to  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  his  productions,  may  not  seem 
strange.  Had  they  possessed  the  same  character- 
iftie,  the  same  singularity,  and  been  far  less  brilliant 
they  would  have  elicited  immense  admiration.  Still, 
shere  is  no  mystery  in  this.  No  other  poet,  per- 
haps, ancient  or  modem,  ever  possessed  the  same 
happy  blending  of  southern  exuberance  and  vivid- 
ness, with  the  deep-inspired,  psychological  mysti- 
cism of  the  north.  Apart  then  from  his  originality, 
which  is  every  poet's  inheritance,  and  a  good  com- 
mand of  words,  this  blending  is,  in  its  extraordinary 
degree,  the  chief  among  Lord  Byron's  claims  to 
merit;  together  with  the— certainly  in  him  unique 
and  only  too  apparent — dash  of  Satanic  leaven  that 
raised  unceasingly  the  frothy  acid.  Dante,  perhajM, 
of  all  the  southern  poets,  possessed  most  of  the 
spiritualism  that  breathes  in  dark  Druidical  forests ; 
but  his  heavy  philosophy  weighs  down  the  mind,  and 
it  stagers  along  in  piu^uit  of  that  sublime  spirit- 
ualism, that  is  to  most  intellects,  after  all,  but  an 
igJtisfatuus.  From  Byron's  poetic  palace,  from  time 
to  time,  bursts  forth,  like  a  Bacchanalian,  a  round 
of  untamed  music,  that  revels  nakedly  in  perfect 
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abandonment :  now  leaping  by  long  and  rapid  strides 
o'er  chords  of  melody,  towering  up,  up,  up,  through 
the  vasty  dome;  now  groaning  through  the  double 
bass  of  trembling  passion.  Anon  there  unrolls  a  re- 
splendent transparency  of  southern  hues,  that,  at 
times,  dart  boldly  into  the  endless  fantasies  of  the 
kaleidoscope ;  again  melt  into  blending  prfsmata,  or 
swimming  circles  unconeeived  of  but  through  the 
distorted  iris  of  a  compressed  eye-ball.  At  times, 
too,  one  strays  through  vast  and  sounding  halls  that 
reecho  but  the  wandering  footsteps  of  a  moody  mind 
alone  there  by  chance.  At  times,  too,  in  some  silent, 
sombre,  far-distant  recess,  mid  withe-bound,  faggoty 
colmnns  of  Gothic  mould,  whose  loAy  branches  are 
hung  with  ivy  cold  and  mistletoe-bough,  there  glows 
suspended  the  blue  ethereal  flame  of  northern  super- 
stition, in^  a  floorless  chamber  ffbm  whose  mystic 
depths  go  forth  the  sinewy  phantoms  of  the  house  of 
Woden.  Anon  there  bursts  an  unearthly  sound  and 
glare  that  shakes  and  illumines  the  whole  vast  struc- 
ture ;  and  on^  almost  hears  the  deliberate  laugh  of 
diabolic  glee. 

Lord  Byron's  poetry  is  entirely  a  poetry  of  sen- 
timent: there  is  no  philosophy  in  it.  After  all,  a 
man's  best  study  of  the  more  intimate  workings  of 
the  human  heart,  must  find  its  materials  within  him- 
self; and  his  productions  will  be  moulded  and  co- 
lored byhis  principles ;  for  it  is  they  that  supply  the 
oil  which  feeds  the  habitual  light  in  the  chamber  of 
the  mind.  Wheu  there  exists  no  fixed  principle,  there 
exists  no  fixed  light,  no  steady  medium,  no  standard 
measure,  then  all  is  moral  darkness,  and  vagaries, 
and  dreamy  riot.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  solid 
thoughts  and  good  may  spring  up  from  the  mind's 
fertility,  but  if  they  be  not  pretty,  they  are  cast  aside, 
aad  if  they  be  pretty,  they  are  doomed  to  association 
with  ignobler  ones,  to  be  ranged  indiscriminately 
with  pretty  thoughts  and  profane,  upon  the  shelves 
of  poetry.  There  is  nothing  in  Byron's  poetry  that 
can  inspire  any  good.  It  is  true  there  are  good  and 
noble  sentiments  woven  in- the  mass;  but  it  is  so  plain 
that  only  their  beauty  is  turned  toward  us,  to  the 
entire  neglect  of  intrinsic  worth,  that  one  cannot  help 
associating  them  with  the  man,  and  they  fade  into 
vagaries.  There  are  poets  who,  with  vigorous  and 
accustomed  flight,  transport  us  into  more  lofiy  realms 
Qf  thought  than  Byron's  gaudy  wing  would  dare 
aspire  to  liA  us  to.  Such  are  Milton,  and  Dante,  and 
Klopstock;  men,  before  whose  towering  intellects 
Byron,  like  us,  bowed  down  in  a^onishment  and 
veneration.  There  are  those,  too,  who  have  swept 
their  harpsto  lays  of  richer  melody;  such  is  he,  as 
we  have  just  learned,  the  thrilling  music  of  whose 
harp  is  o'er,  for  the  hand  that  waked  it  moulders  in 
the  grave.  Alas !  Tom  Moore,  the  glow  of  Oriental 
fire  is  extinguished  forever  in  Britain ;  but  thy  me- 
mory shall  endure,  green  as  the  green  and  lonely  isle 
that  gave  thee  birth ;  and  the  melting  warmth  of 
thy  mellow  melodies  shall  not  grow  cold  forever ! 
Such  was  Dryden,  too,  who,  softly  sweet  in  Lydian 
measures,  could  lull  and  soothe  our  soul  to  pleasures. 
Such  at  times  was  Collins;  such  was  preeminently 
Petrarch ;  such,  too,  was  the  rolUckiiig  old  Anacreon 
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ia  his  time.  There  are  poets,  too,  who,  with  hard 
and  honest  hand,  coald  lead  us  more  at  ease  through 
the  peasant's  hmnble  door,  and  open  to  us  freely 
there  the  gushing  fount  of  simple  lore,  and  sincere 
and  innocent  and  homely  pleasure,  and  the  sweet 
joys  of  peaceful  rest.  Such  could  Bums,  and  such 
could  Florian.  There  are  poela  who,  with  measured 
tread,  could  lead  us  a  more  majestic  .walk  upon 
classic  terraces,  and  withdraw  us  further  froin  the 
commonalities  of  lile.  Such  is  Homer,  and  Virgil, 
and  Tasso,  and  Pope.  There  are  poets  of  wiser  and 
more  practical  philosophy,  who  oould  feel  and  ap- 
preciate the  poetry  of  wisdom;  like  Schiller :  and 
there  are  poets,  too,  like  Ariosto,  who  oould  glide 
and  curvet  about  his  pen,  performing  strange  feats 
of  ideal  legerdemain  in  a  perfect  gymnasium  of  poetry, 
from  whom  Byron,  like  almost  all  others,  must  turn 
away  in  helpless  laughter.  There  is  never  a  time 
when  a  mind  at  all  appreciative  of  poetry,  and  un- 
burthened  of  immediately  oppressing  cares,  cannot 
seize  upon  some  one  of  thesestyles,  according  to  its 
passing  humor,  and  enjoy  it  with  infinitet  satisfaction, 
until  its  too  unvaried  strain  becomes  wearisome. 
How  admired  and  popular,  then,  would  be  a  poet, 
whose  happy  tone  could  blend  these  seemingly  hete- 
rogeneous qualities  in  its  material,  and  afford  spicy 
food  savory  to  every  whim  and  phase  of  appetite! 
Such,  in  a  great  measure,  is  Horace,  and  henoe,  in  a 
measure,  his  untiring  popuisrity  through  all  ages. 
Such  was  Shakspeare,  who,  though  he  did  not 
possess  the  uUraism  of  Byron,  was  a  thousand  times 
more  philosophical;  and  who,  could  he  have  ex- 
changed conditions,  accidental  circumstances  with 
Lord  Byron,  inherited  his  name  and  title,  worn  his 
garb  of  romance  and  his  air  of  eccentricity  among 
modern  women  who  would  but  flatter  it  to  a  disease, 
had  shone  a  luminous  sun  of  poetry,  whilst  Byron 
but  passed  as  a  flashy  meteor.  Finally,  such,  too, 
was  Byron,  with  this  distinctive  mark,  that  in  him 
the  melimge  is  more  perceptible,  continuous,  never 
ceases;  and  hence,  in  a  great  measure,  his  popularity 
to  the  end  of  time.  He  was  always  thoughtful, 
observant,  meditative,  verbose,  and  often-  wrote 
great  poems  under  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
He  Yn»  equally  at  home  in  grave  and  gay,  in  lively 
and  severe,  in  tender*  and  morose^  in  grand,  in 
trifling,  in  voluptuous.  He  stood  equally  at  home 
in  his  listless  boat  upon  the  stilly  lake  naveled 
among  the  hills,  soothed  by  the  softer  influences 
afloat  on  Nature's  bosom;  and  on  the  heaving  deck 
amid  torn  ocean's  roar,  loving  the  unearthly  terrors. 
He  stood  equally  at  home  amid  the  bowers  of  a 
sunny  and  sea-girt  isle,  his  soul  melting  for  the  mo- 
ment, into  ecstasies  of  voluptuous  love ;  and  amid 
bare  mountain  pates  and  wintry  pyramids  of  show, 
amid  rugged  rocks,  and  clefts,  and  crags,  that  rend 
the  mighty  thunder  as  it  speeds ;  communing,  with 
blanched  face  and  swelling  mind,  with  the  angry 
spirits  of  Storm  and  Solitude.  He  was  equally  at 
home  when,  dejected  and  melancholy,  he  *' poured 
through  the  mellow  horn  his  plaintive  soul,"  and 
sighed  and  mourned  in  loneliness,  mnldng  maidens 
weep;  and  when,  fired  by  the  poisoned  cup  and 


"  eamal  eompanie,]^  he  reveled  in  pro&nity,  aad. 
to  hear  his  ribald  jests,  made  maidens  Um^  So 
far,  indeed,  would  his  nature  besr  contrast,  that,  he 
would  have  been  equally  at  home  wh^,  wasted  by 
the  heat  of  an  Asiatic  sun  and  withering  Siroe,  he 
might- repose  in  coolness  beneatk  the  broken  arek 
and  temple,  conjuring  up  grim  shadowa  of  old  axoies 
past  away,  contrasting  the  proud  glory  of  leareei 
and  heroic  Greece  with  the  shame  of  the  eoward:;^ 
vassals  whoa^  careless  aoog  is  e'eoncywbegailiu:  hi 
ear  with  its  lightness ;  when  be  miglit  -wsider  wi^ 
out  a  care  or  elevating  thought  amid  the  cisaaaKi: 
groves  of  the  Cingalese,  embodying  all  Cboagki  :z 
beautiful,  redolent  materiality,  eoenting  even  an  ia- 
mortal  Faradise  in  the  nvishing  sweetness  of  aper- 
fumed  atmosphere;  as  when,  standiBg  sloae  c 
midnight,  in  the  deep  darkneaa  of  a  polar  seaBs, 
when  the  moon  rides  high,  and  tlie  stars  thaie  la- 
clouded,  when  the  dry  icicles  crackle  in  the  bceeae. 
and  sparide  as  they  fall  shivered  into  tiny  diamcada. 
the  solemn  spirit  of  metaphjrsical  oontemptatioe  thrill* 
a  low  symphony  of  feeling  and  of  awe  that  the  taet- 
ing  rays  of  a  southern  sun  could  never  i«aeh. 

So  great  was  Byron's  versatility ;  and,  yid^ 
ever  to  the  influence  of  the  moment,  so  did  he  ihrov 
ofi"  at  times  the  characteristic  poetry  of  all  dioef . 
all  people,  and  all  moods :  and,  if  there  is  no  oae 
kind  in  which  he  has  not  been  aorpassed;  throi^ 
his  versatility  and  boldness  his  fame  has  not  dimmed 
in  the  contrast.  The  characteristic  of  soothcR 
poetry  isamaterialiatngevenof  the  qpiritoal;  the 
of  northern  poetry,  a  spiritualising,  an  etkerealizjig 
even  of  the  material.  Even  the  aorthera  aad 
southern  tongues,  though  all  springing*  from  the  same 
root,  are  modified  and  characterised  by  tbe  tone  and 
natural  feeling  which  climate  and  association  hare 
diversified.  In  southern  tongues,  sounds  ceem  suc^ 
as  those  that  the  soul  of  music  and  of  feeling  ou^b 
give  vent  to,  as  through  Che  lips  it  passes  to  libcm 
away;  in  northern  toi^ues  sounds  seem  audi  as  tbe 
soul  of  thought  aad  feeling  might  mutter  wfaoi  their 
confined  power  is  aroused  to  action  within  ua.  Hov 
different  and  characteristic  are  Lord  ByroD'a  descrip- 
tions where,  in  one,  describing  the  voluptuoiis  Dodo, 
he  says  with  true  southern  softness : 

"  She  waa  net  violently  livelv,  but 
I  like  a  May 


Stole  on  your  aeaeea  like  a  May-day  broaking." 

Ekeing  out  ihe  materialised  comparisoa  with  n- 

dundant  melody;  and  when,  with  stem  nofthera 

contemplation  he  realises  that 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  patiileas  woods. 

There  w  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 

There  ia  aoeiety  wliero  none  intrudes 

Bv  the  deep  aea,  and  moaic  in  ita  roar. 

I  love  not  man  the  leaa,  but  Nature  more, 

From  these  oor  interviews,  in  which  I  ataal 

From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 

To  mingle  witli  the  oniverse,  and  feel 

What  I  oan  ne'er  ezpreaa,  yet  cannot  all  eoacaal/* 

Is  there  not  something  still  prat  up  here,  still  a  cod 
for  feeling,  still  something  that  the  very  aoonds  coa- 
fine  within  us  unmigratory ;  something,  in  the  utter- 
ance of  which  we  feel  no  relief  of  the  burthen  a' 
feeli^?  Does  it  not  seem  that  the  aouthem  laborer 
goes  forth  ftito  the  bright  fialds^  and  labon  in  imita- 
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of  Natore^s  external  beauties,  8Ui|^  his  feeling 
^v^r^y  to  the  air;  whilst  the  northern  man  bears  his 
^^aterial  to  his  home,  and  there  revolves  and  fiishioos 
I  ias  productions  from  the  depth  and  cunning  of  his 
-r^eamy  mind  ?  How  warmed  by  the  brightness  and 
L9.nKioay  of  the  external  worldmustnot  Arioetohave 
^een  when,  in  the  seventh  canto  of  the  "  Orlando/* 
*^s  portrays  the  exceeding  beauty  of  Alcina,  com- 
:>iiiiiig  all  (hat  was  most  beautiful  for  eyes  to 
ookupon! 

<<  Setlo  dae  atgri.  e  sottiUsaimi  arehi 
Son  due  negri  oeeni,  anzi  due  cbiari  soli, 
Pietoai  a  nguardar,  a  mover  parehi.*' 

Ajid  then, 

<(  Sotto  quel  eta,  quaA  fra  due  vallette, 

Ijft  bocm  apann  di  natio  einabro ; 

Qnivi  dae  olso  son  di  peHe  alette, 

Che  ehiude  ed  apre  on  bello  e  dolee  labco: 

Qoindi  eacon  le  eorteai  parolette  , 

Oa  render  molle  ogni  eorroszo  e  aeabro : 

Qmvi  ai  forma  q/m  aonve  liao, 

Ch'  apre  a  aoa  porta  in  terra  il  paradiso." 

A  perfect  Paradise  of  material  delights  must  have 
been  Tasso's  garden  of  Armida,  in  the  XV.  Canto  of 
the  Jerusalem.    Yet  in  these  things  does  Byron  so 
often  approach  to  the  rivalry  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto, 
l>oth  in  his  appreciation  of  sensnal  beauty,  and  in  his 
^race  of  diction,  that  this  alone,  hi  many  minds, 
'would  have  stamped  him  as  a  great  poet.    Neverthe- 
less, when  other  natures  step  in  to  judgment,  they 
behold  him  at  times  glorying  in  the  midst  of  an  Ai« 
pine  storm,  exulting  in  the  lightning,  muttering,  tone 
Tor  tone,  the  loud  crash  of  thunder;  rejoicing  and 
abroad  upon  the  night  like  a  fierce  passion  let  loose, 
breathing  life  and  soul  and  the  voice  of  loud  defiance, 

into  the  solid  mountains. 

"O  night, 
And  alorm  and  darkneaa,  ye  are  wondroaa  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  ^our  strength^  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !    Far  along 
From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  craga  among, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder !    Not  from  one  lone  clood, 
But  every  moontain  now  hath  found  a  tongno, 
And  Jura  answers  from  her  misty  abroad 

Back  to  the  joyous  Alps  who  call  on  her  aload ! 

And  this  is  in  the  night :  most  gloriooa  night ! 
Thou  wert  not  made  for  alumber ! — let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  fair  delight— 
A  porH4m  tflM  tempest  and  of  thee. 
How  the  lit  kke  shines,  a  phosphorie  see. 
And  the  big  nun  eomes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 
And  now  again  't  ia  black— and  now  the  glee 
Of  the  londhilla  ataakea  with  its  mountain  mirth. 
Aa  if  tbey  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth.** 

Heavens !  what  a  terrible  fascination  in  the  fellow  * 
Here  is  shown  not  only  the  weird  psychology  of  the 
north,  but  another  great  illustration  of  Lord  Byron's 
humor ;  for  what  but  a  spirit  racy  of  the  lower  re- 
gions, could  invoke  thai  loud  and  awful  warripg  of 
the  elements,  that  darting  to  and  frp  from  crag  to 
crag,  of  deadly  thunderbolt,  as  a  fiut,  ooogenial  de- 
light ;  and  lo^g  to  claim  kindred  with,  and  become  a 
part  of  the  destroying  emissary  ? 

How,  then,  shall  we  chartc|erixe  Lord  Byron's 
poetry,  and  make  plain  the  mystery  of  its  singularity  t 
How  shall  we  assert  thai  its  charm  is  simple,  and 
prove  its  simplicity,  evolving  it  from  the  .intricacies 
of  Bomance?  Be  it  remembered  that  I  said  Lord 
Byron  was  totally,  utterly  earthly:  yet  I  my  hi^ 
poetry  is  Satanic.    This  ia  no  parados.    There  are 


minds  which  are  utterly  earthly  and  are  not  Satanic ; 
but  tius  is  owing  solely  to  their  supineness  and 
incapacity.  A  mind  essentially  active,  grasping, 
comprehensive ;  its  vast  faculties  bom  of  Heaven, 
yet  thwarted  and  diverted  to  passion  and  sensuality ; 
succiunbing,  not  only  without  resistance,  but  with 
infinite  relish  to  the  passing  whim ;  courting  volup- 
tuousness, and  reveling  in  it ;  conceiving  stupendous 
and  holy  thoughts,  yet  wantonly  blasting  them,  to 
joy  in  their  sad  and  terrible  destruction ;  understand- 
ing the  most  hidden  depths  of  human  weakness,  and. 
hmnan  tenderness,  and  human  feeling,  yet  exploring 
bat  to  profane ;  gifted  with  the  finest  appreciation  of 
beauty  and  pleMure,  yet  gorging  to  satiety,  intoxica- 
tion, disgust— then  turning  in  selfishness,  hatred  and 
malice  from  all  that  is  good ;  such  a  mind,  I  say,  is 
earthly,  nay  more,  in  its  unbridled  license  it  is  devil- 
ish. Had  Satan  freed  from  fire,  and  sent  on  earth  a 
fiend,  a  fiend  damned  for  hatred,  selfishness  and  wan« 
ton  malice,  to  be  the  chief  among  English  poets,  this 
poet  would  have  written  in  Byrenic  style,  and  with 
Byronic  humor;  with  more  ability,  perhaps,  but  not 
with  greater  fidelity  to  his  court;  nor  would  the  in- 
fernal glare  of  his  fierce  and  voluptuous  sentiment 
be  more  apparent.  Byron  touched  no  beauty  that 
he  did  not  wither ;  no  virtue,  no  holy  feeling  that  he 
did  not  mock.  Why  was  it?  ,  It  was  by  reason  of 
the  deep-seated  malice  of  his  thought.  Womanly 
beauty  in  his  hands  was  a  playth^ing,  womanly  weak- 
ness a  delight,  woman's  fall  a  glory,  and  woman's 
virtue  a  scorn.  Hb  could  gaze  cq  the  stars,  and  the 
mountains,  and  the  ocean,  but  he  could  not  see  and 
feel  the  poetry  of  their  creation  and  government,  as 
the  stupendous  works  of  God's  hand,  and  as  types 
and  illustrations  of  scientific,  and  universal,  and  eter- 
nal law.  He  drew  down  the  very  stars  from  Heaven 
to  minister  to  mere  sentiment  of  man's  or  wonum's 
humor.  He  could  draw  the  most  pleasing  picture 
for  gratified  sensibilities  to  pour  upon,  rejoicing ;  and 
with  fell  joy  he  would  dash  it  o'er,  gloating  in  the 
destruction  of  all  moral  beauty.  Among  the  darker, 
deadlier  passions  of  revenge  and  hatred  he  was  per- 
fectly at  ease :  any  passion,  whatsoever,  was  to  his 
mind  savory  food ;  and  tl^ere  exists  no  passion  of 
lightest  or  heaviest  grade,  that  Byron  has  not 
felt.  His  mental  existence  was  in  a  sphere  of 
passion ;  in  it  did  he  live ;  by  it  was  he  ruled ;  and 
—by  the  odor  of  passion  is  his  poetry  characterized. 
Let  me  then  term  it  a  poetry  of  passion,  wild  senti- 
ment, and  moral  riot ;  earthly,  diabolical,  as  you  will 
—it  is  all  the  same.  Let  me  call  it  original,  bold, 
audacious.  Let  me  call  it  a  mingling  of  northern 
superstitious  etherealifin,  and  southern  brilliancy  and 
materialism.  Let  me  call  it  wandering,  astray,  with- 
out principle  or  guide ;  without  aim,  or  any  motive 
but  the  fitful  blasts  of  his  ovm  caprice  and  passion. 
Let  me  call  it  self-esteem  and  praise,  soom  of  the 
moral  judgment  of  the  worid,  soom  of  true  hmnanity, 
and  glory  in  one's  own  contempt  and  wickedness ; 
and  I  have  charaeteriied  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  and 
unraveled  the  mystery  of  its  charm. 

Concerning  Byron's  character  as  a  man,  little  need 
be  said  to  prove  its  doable  littlenaaa.   From  every 
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man,  no  matter  how  low  his  capacity,  something 
good,  something  useful  is  expected;  and  he  who 
meets  not  this  natural^  this  rational  ezpectatioo, 
merits  the  stigma  of  littleness  of  character.  To 
some  men  are  given  high  conceptions,  deep  penetra- 
tion, exalted  feelings  and  impulses,  and  energy  of 
mind :  yet,  if  they  meet  not  the  rational  expectation 
of  greater  good,  greater  utility  than  is  the  average 
offspring  of  lowlier  men,  they  merit  the  stigma  of 
littleness  of  character ;  and  if  they  produce  no  good 
at  all,  they  are  doubly  little.  If  not  only  this,  but 
they  positively  pervert  those  gids  to  the  detriment 
of  others,  they  are  ttebly  little.  Nay,  more— a  man's 
littleoess,  if  he  pervert  his  giAs,  does  not  increase 
in  direct  ratio  with  his  relative  capacities ;  but  I  feel 
that  I  am  justified  in  applying  here  the  mathematical 
law  of  gravitation,  and  in  saying  that  his  littleness— 
measured  on  God's  measure  of  manldnd— increases 
as  the  square  of  his  distance  above  the  average  ca- 
pacity of  his  raoe.  How  niuch,  then,  must  the  great- 
est admirers  of  Lord  Byron ;  those  who  seem  struck 
with  awe  before  the  mountain  of  his  stupendous 
power,  despise,  in  their  inmost  heart,  his  utter,  utter 
littleness !  Truly  may  we  comprise  him  in  the  Latin 
poet's  pithy  words—"  Parturiunt  monies,  naacetur 
ridiculut  ffiCM." 

No  man  is  great  who  has  not  the  strength  of  miod 
to  work  utility  from  vast  resources,  and  is  able,  be- 
sides, to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  working  that 
utility,  in  spite  of  whim,  humor,  flattery)  success  or 
misfortune :  yet  not  one  sentiment,  of  benefit  to  man- 
kind or  individual,  amongst  those  now  ministering 
upon  this  earth  of  trial,  of  suffering,  ando£  temptation, 
can  claim  paternity  in  Lord  Byron.  As  his  poetry  is 
a  poetry  of  passion  unregulated  by  principle,  so  was 
the  life  of  his/eelings  and  his  intellect,  a  life  of  un- 
bridled license.  Let  no  one  put  forth,  in  extenuation, 
that  he  often  meant  well ;  and  that  his  venom,  when 
he  spat  it,  was  the  secretion  of  unhappiness  and  mis- 
fortune ;  for  we  have  no  proof,  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  ever  meant  well,  but  his  own  assertion— 
which  is  singular  when  contrasted  with  his  life  and 
his  writings ;  and  as  to  his  sufferings,  he  courted, 
nursed  suffering  as  the  theme  of  all  his  writings; 
How  strangely  does  the  assertion  of  his  moral  intent, 
in  his  farewell  to  the  *'  Childe,"  contrast  with  the 
confession  of  the  trmh  which  a  moment  of  intoxication 
beguiled  from  him  in  the  II,  Canto  of  Don  Juan !  In 
the  one  we  read— 

*^  Farewell !  with  him  alone  may  rest  the  naui, 

If  sttch  there  were— with  yoti,  the  moral  oi  th»  strain." 

In  the  other,  where  his  true  character  speaks— 

"  Ai  fbr  the  ladies  I  have  nought  to  say. 

A  wanderer  from  the  Britiah  world  or  fashion. 
Where  I,  like  other  dogi,  have  had  ray  day, 

Like  other  men,'  too,  may  have  had  my  paaaio»— 
Bttt  that,  like  other  thingt,  has  pasted  away. 
And  all  her  foola  whom  I  couid  lay  the  lash  on. 
Foes,  friends,  men,  women,  now  are  nought  to  me 
But  dreams  of  what  has  been,  no  mors  to  M." 

Shall  we  say  that  he  lies,  or  that  be  only  writes  the 
first  crazy  thing  that  comes  uppermost  in  his  brain  ? 
I  prefer  the  latter— or  both;  for  they  equally  prove 
that  he  had  no  positive  intent  of  good.    His  histor^^, 


romance,  character,  all  are  tmtUcdly  tdd  in  thai  sik 

stanza.    'Tis  useless  to  dwdl  upon  it. 

That  he  had  his  inspirations  of  rdiguos  tni*a. 

which  are  common  to  all  men,  one  may  read  abas- 

daatly  in  his  works,  especially  in  *^  ChiUe  Hardd.' 

Poor  Byron  seemed  to  grow  sober  and  v^tNtine,  39 

the  last  Canto  waned  away.    He  oould  see  the  A> 

mighty 's  form  glassed  in  the  tempest,  calm  or  cc&* 

Tulsed ;  in  its  never-ending  oecillatioBf  the  bi^ge  ^ 

Eternity ;  ia  its  incomprehensibility,  ^'  tha  tfaroK  of 

the  lovitible."    The  first  time  (how  naiflReboty  lo 

him  must  have  been  the  feeling !}  that  hearer  ko^ 

to  be  aasooaated  with  exalted  womanly  virtae,  vu^ 

when  in  the  CXVU.  stanza— he  breaks  fixth : 

«  Ye  elements !— an  whose  wmoWlng  slir 
I  feel  myself  exalted— esm  ya  aoC 
Accord  me  soeh  a  being  f '* 

And  how  unmistakably  does  he  not  coofeai  hisudf 

a  stranger  to  it,  as  he  continoee — 

"Dolerr 
In  deeming  soeh  inhafif  t  many  a  spot  ? 
.  Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  ovisL*' 

Frequently  the  circumstance  of  asscxsiatioa  seeadi 
to  be  the  channel  through  which  the  rejected  gian 
of  fhith  was  poured  upon  his  aooL  As  Ib  eoien 
thd  portals  of  the  church  of  chnrehee,  tJie  dsbso- 
leum  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  hia  gilled  lisii 
forth— 


«  Bnt  thon,  of  temales  old  or  altars  now, 
Standest  alone-^with  nothing  like  to  the» 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  trus.'* 

This  last  line  seems  to  belie  the  opinion  thai  fiyros 

never  saw  any  thing  in  religion  bat  the  poetry  of  it; 

it  sounds  like  an  iavoltmtary  revelation  <d  interky 

conviction.    Again*- 

H Ckemindi 

Has  grown  eolosial,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality :  aad  thoa 
Shalt  one  day.  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  God  nee  to  face,  as  thon  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow." 

Yet,  poor,  weak,  fickle,  terrified  man!  Hov 
often  does  he  turn  from  the  aiSatiis  of  Hevidaiioe,  to 
build  again  his  temple  of  doubt  end  despair,  npoa  the 
mere  caprice  of  his  humor!  Fickle,  most  fickk 
ground.  It  well  nigh  makes  one  wie^  to  hear  his 
melancholy  breathing : 

"  Son  of  the  naoming,  rise !  approach  yea  hen ! 
Come,  bat  molest  not  yon  deteneeless  aia: 
Look  on  this  8pot>-«  nation^  sepulchre ! 
Abode  of  gods  whose  shrines  no  longer  bnni. 
Even  gods  mnst  yield— religions  take  their  tarn  : 
*T  was  Jove's,  'i  is  Mahomet's— «nd  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  tUl  man  shali  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  viettm  bleeds : 
Poor  child  of  doubt  and  death,  whose  hope  labailt  on 
reeds."  ^  ^^ 

<<  Poor  child  of  doubt  and  death*'  we  will  then 
term  thee,  Byron ;  we  will  grieve  over  thy  sarrows 
and  thy  wrongs,  pitying  thee :  we  will  melt  orerthy 
gushing  tenderness  which,  ever  and  anon,  pleads 
with  so  soA  a  feeling,  so  sweet  a  melody,  that  erery 
warm  heart  ieels  drawn  toward  thee  in  i^patfay : 
we  will  mourn  with  thy  desponding;  and  over  thy 
wavering  and  de^Miir  we  will  drop  a  tear;  and  so 
pass  thee  on  to  the  mysterious  jndgtneftUof  thy  God, 
where  thou  art  gone ! 
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I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  a  word  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Byron's  writings  oo 
the  minds  of  readers.    To  the  reader  whose  piiad- 
p!es  and  faith  are  fixed,  defined,  there  are  few  dan- 
gers ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  attempt  in  all  Byron's 
works,  at  either  philosophy  or  sophistry :  but  to  one 
whose  tone  of  sentiment  and  fueling  is  to  be  moulded, 
or  can,  to  any  extent,  be  monlded,  there  is  most  per- 
nicious danger,  ruin.    There  is  an  irresistible  charm 
and   brilliancy  that  enchant;   for,   all  veneration 
Bytoa  oast  aside,  and  he  touches,  handles  the  most 
sublime  ^th  an  audacious  boldness  that  dazzles  him 
who  does  not  tremble.    This  infatuatiog  alluremeot 
seems  to  me  to  consist  principally  in  the  contrastive. 
The  poetry  of  harmooy  and  law  had  little  affinity 
with  Byron's  wajrward  fancy;  and  there  is  more  of 
that  edai  in  the  contrasts  of  natore  physical  and 
metaphysieal,  which,  astonishes,  which  raises  emo- 
tions ia  us  with  infinitely  less  labor  to  ourselves, 
than  through  the  process  of  analysis  or  progressive 
contemi^tioa.    As  a  J9U  d$  mot  sparkles  and  de- 
lights by  the  approximation,  through  mere  fancy,  of 
things  essentially  opposite— and  the  more  diametri- 
cally opposite,  the  greater  the  pleasurable  sorprise— 
so  is  it  in  poetry :  the  poetry  of  harmony  raises  and 
refines  by  soAeniog,  expanding  the  mind,  whilst  the 
poetry  of  contrast  but  dazzles  without  leaving  an  im- 
press; it  rans  together  colors  before  nnassociated, 
that  play  and  ilaab,  like  fire-works,  aroond  each 
other  with  the  centripetal  force  of  fancied  homoge- 
neoosoess,  and  the  centrifugal  power  of  real  dissimi- 
litude, astonishing  with  novelty;   or,  through  the 
Kune  power  of  fiiocy,  heap  together  heterogeneous 
ideas  in  fantastic  association,  that  surprise  us  by  their 
fictitious  harmony.    One  poetry  is  that  of  truth,  the 
other  that  of  fimcy.    The  poetry  of  truth  and  real 


affinity  is  God's  own  beauty :  through  the  poetic  har- 
mony and  relationship  that  reigns  throughout  the 
universe,  can  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  God ; 
through  that  do  we  see  Sim  in  his  works,  and 
through  that  do  we  gradually  rise  to  the  homage  of 
veneration :  whilst  the  poetry  of  only  fancy  prompts 
us  to  create  our  own  beauty,  despising  the  guidance 
of  veneration ;  to  overlook  the  divine  intellect  in  its 
works,  and  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  neglect  of 
religion  and  principle,  in  our  contemplations.  Who- 
ever has  read  Byron  cannot  but  remember  how  odea 
he  has  been  dazzled  by  the  boldness  of  the  poet's 
flints  of  contrast;  and  upon  reflectioai  will  confess 
that  he  has  seen  in  them,  most  apparently,  the  giddy 
raving  of  utter  morel  recklessness.  He  will  confess 
that  he  perceives  the  intellectual  Epicure  delivered, 
in  self-abandonment,  a  prey  to  his  fevered  im^na- 
tion;  his  accursed  appetite  ever  on  edge,  at  (he  scent 
of  strife,  and  blood,  and  tumult,  and  black  passion, 
and  pride,  and  soft  voluptuousness.  He  will  confess 
that  when  the'  poor,  sated  mortal  yearned  for  rest,  it 
was  not  the  rest  of  peace;  but  retirement  in  a  far-off 
nook,  ufut  from  the  society  of  men,  wherein  he 
could  pass  his  hours  in  greater  unreserve,  to  chew 
the  cud  of  gorged  passion,  or  hide  his  childish  tears 
of  self-earned  melaocholy.  Let  no  one  then  pour 
his  sentiment  into  the  mould  of  Lord  Byron's  reck- 
lessness ;  for  that  would  be  destruction ;  and  in,  this, 
it  aeema  to  me,  lies  the  only  danger.  Yet  there  is  a 
pervading,  seductive  beauty  that  might  thrill  an 
angel's  bosQm,>in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness ;  and 
there  are  few  conceptions,  no  matter  from  what 
iofpiied  source  they  may  spring,  which,  in  their  de- 
cided earthly  limitation,  the  powers  of  darkness 
could  not  with  malignant  meaning  consistently  en- 
core. 


ZULMA. 
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BwxxT  little  baby  mine, 

Gift  fWim  a  Hand  Divine, 
What  shall  I  suig  thse  this  bright  i 

I>  it  a  fairy  dream? 

Ml  things  mora  lovely  i 
To  this  foad,  gratsfhl  heart  sinoe  thou  wart  bom ! 

Strange  that  we  love  thee  so ! 

l4atQB  the  leerat  know, 
Tell  oi  the  way  that  all  hearts  thoa  hast  won; 

Sorely  some  magia  lies 

Deep  in  thine  aameat  eyas, 
Or  in  that  amQe  of  thine,  heantifnl  one ! 

Over  thy  bahy  brow 

Brown  loeks  are  wavkg  now, 
When  the  son  toncheth  them  chnnging  to  gold, ' 

Sweater  art  thon  by  far 

Tlian  the  pale  llliea  are, 
Or  the  bine  .yiolets  that  thou  dost  hold. 


Dear  little  hoosehold  pet, 

With  thy  bright  eyes  of  jet, 
Shittiag  so  softly  the  long  laahee  through, 

Wert  thoa  not  bom  to  be 

Cheriahfld  as  tenderly, 
Treasnred  for  aye  by  as  fond  hearts  and  troe  ? 

Oh!  ifamothar^aprayar 

Reach  Heaven's  parer  aur, 
ICot  for  the  wealth  of  this  world  will  I  plead. 

Bat  that  the  boon  of  love, 

Holy  as  that  above. 
May  be  thine  own  in  thine  hoar  of  need ! 

And  that  the  amile  of  Him, 

Greater  than  seraphim. 
Before  whom  aagels  and  archangels  bow, 

Alwaya  may  rest  on  thee. 

So  shall  my  darliag  be 
Ever  as  pure  and ashappy  as  now ! 
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Like  most  old  things,  I  have  "  seen  better  days  ;*' 
but  I  am  strong  and  firm  as  in  my  youth.  The  mis- 
fortune that  reduced  me  to  *^  taking  boarders,*'  "was 
a  change  in  the  fashion.  When  I  vas  built,  the  part 
of  the  town  which  I  inhabit,  was  the  residence  of 
the  <<  ton' '—emphatically  the  West  End !  But  as  the 
city  enlarged  its  limits,  they  gradually  deserted  my 
neighborhood,  and  removed  to  more  remote  situa- 
tions. Besides,  the  large,  airy  houses  of  the  past 
generation  do  not  suit  the  degenerate  taste  of  the 
present  day.  The  exquisitely  carved  wood-work, 
so  much  admired  in  my  youth,  is  sneered  at  by  those 
whose  brains  can  neither  design,  nor  fingers  execute, 
such  beautiful  devices.  Such  things  have  grown 
old-fashioned!  And  the  mantle-pieces,  with  their 
elaborate  ships  under  sail,  and  figures  of  the  ancient 
gods;  their  satyrs,  dryads,  fauns  and  nymphs;  their 
wreaths,  doves.  Hymens  and  Cupids,  are  torn  away, 
and  replaced  by  plain,  smooth,  black,  Amereal-looking 
marble,  brought  over  seas  from  Alexandria,  in  de- 
graded Egypt. 

I  had  <xice  a  beautiful  garden ;  but  it  has  been  de- 
stroyed. The  tall,  stra%ht  poplar,  the  trembling 
aspen,  the  delicate,  lace-like  £ringe-tree,  the  majestic 
oak  and  unchanging  cedar,  have  all  fidlea  under  the 
merciless  hand  of  modem  improvement.  The  sweet 
flowers  have  ceased  to  shed  their  grateful  perfume 
on  the  air.  The  eveigreen  box  no  longer  relieves 
the  cheerless  expanse  of  winter's  snow.  The  moon 
looks  not  on  the  maiden's  blushing  face  as  she  listens, 
in  the  garden-walk,  to  the  welcome  wordis  of  love, 
and  tears  the  unofl*ending  rose,  lest  it  should  breathe 
the  tale.  The  musical  laugh  of  little  children  echoes 
no  more  through  blooming  dcoves.  The  black  Ham- 
burgh grape,  with  its  purple  dusters  of  pulpy  fruit, 
has  ceased  to  shade  the  thoughtful  old  man  from  the 
nocmday  sun,  or  shield  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
afler-dinner  nap.  The  apricot,  trained,  espaliep' 
fashion,  along  the  walls,  has  vanished,  with  its  crim- 
son fruit.  The  burning-bush  and  holly  no  longer  re- 
tain their  glowing  berries  and  green  leatves,  through 
December  storms,  or  adorn  the  Christmas  board. 
The  crocus,  violet  and  daflbdil  have  failed  to  herald 
the  approach  of  spring.  All,  all  are  gone ;  my  garden 
has  disappeared.  A  little  square,  paven  yard  is  the 
only  trace  of  it  which  remains.  A  small  border,  a 
few  inches  wide,  containing  a  weak,  sickly  rose,  a 
few  hardy  hoUyhodcs,  and  an  attenuated  dahlia,  be- 
trays the  extent  of  my  landlady's  meagre  devotion  at 
the  shrine  of  Flora.  A  few  unfortunate  flowers  have 
been  brought  occasionally  within  my  walls,  but  some 
unlucky  chambermaid  iavariably  tilted  them  out  of 
the  window.  ' 

I  said  that  my  old  inhabitants  deserted  me  for  more 
quiet  parts  of  the  city,  and  I  remained  vacant  for 
soma  time ;  those  who  were  wealthy  enough  to  own 


me  (for  the  ground  where  I  stood  had  become  very 
valuable)  preferrihg  a  more  ftshionalile  neigUbca^* 
hood.  At  last,  a  speculator  bought  ma^  and  btdit « 
long  rew  of  additional  rooms  on  the  large  lot  wiaek 
had  been  my  garden,  and  refitting  the  inside  thnnpli- 
out,  leased  me  for  a  boarding-house. 

I  was,  of  course,  very  indignant  at  beang  degraded 
in  my  old  age,  for  I  still  retdned  my  firhnitire  Ian 
of  quiet ;  but  I  was  a  powerless  instrmaeDt  ia  tk 
hands  of  my  tormentors,  and  w^  compelled  to  ?A- 
mit.  I,  however,  became  somewhat  eomfertBd. 
when  I  thought  of  the  multiplicity  of  events  tba 
would  occur  withJa  my  walls,  and  that  aQ  woold  be 
knovim  to  me.  I  have  a  love  of  gossips  and  I  pf> 
mised  myself  much  pleasure  in  studying  theciai2iy 
ters,  and  learning  the  histories,  of  the  many  inhibis- 
ants  who  would  fill  my  rooms.  Nor  was  I  disap- 
pointed, for  could  I  tell  gracefidly  all  that  I  have  sees, 
I  should  relate,  as  good  Sir  Philip  Sidney  would  sr, 
*<  many  tales  that  would  hold  childrea  from  tkd: 
play,  and  old  men  f^om  the  chimney-oonier.''  Bgi 
I  am  old  and  forgetful,  and  a  novice  in  literary  nat- 
ters. Still,  I  cannot  abandon  my  eheralied  idea  of 
attempting  the  recital  of  some  of  the  things  that  1 
have  wimessed  and  heard.  I  give  them  without 
reference  to  date,  for  my  mind  is  somewhat  ood* 
fused  with  the  ntmereus  events  and  characten  tha! 
press  forward  like  half-starved  ghosts,  each  aniious 
to  take  the  first  place  at  my  table.  I  am  indn!^'. 
toward  them,  and  hold  th^  somewhat  excusabk 
for  their  rudeness,  when  I  reflect  that  they  patsed 
their  lives  in  boarding-houses,  where  each  ooe  most, 
perforce,  take  a  selfish  care  of  himself,  with  Uttk 
heed  of  his  neighbors. 

But  I  must  first  recall  my  keepers. 

There  was  Mrs.  Albertson,  a  lady  of  good  family 
in  reduced  circumstances.  She  had  the  nuafbrtime 
to  be  poor  and  the  folly  to  be  proud,  and  was  ashamed 
of  honest  labor.  She  tried  every  means  to  jMevent 
the  fact  of  her  taking  boarders  from  becoming  knovm. 
The  ladies  were  not  allowed  to  sit  near  the  windowi 
unless  the  blinds  were  down,  "  because,"  she  nid. 
"  it  made  the  establishment  look  like  a  boarding- 
house."  Her  family  lived  in  the  front  part  of  the 
adjoining  dwelling,  which  she  ahw  occupied,  and  all 
their  visitors  were  instructed  to  call  at  that  door. 
She  received  the  contempt  she  so  richly  laeriied; 
and  her  two  daughters,  who  were  really  pretty,  be- 
came old  maids,  simply  because  saasSile  men  would 
not  marry  women  who  thought  honest  poverty  a  dis- 
grace ;  and  the  young  ladies  were  too  iatellifMit  to 
become  the  wives  of  the  seoseieaa  puppies  who 
sought  them. 

Mft.  Wentworth  ftamished  her  boose  in  the  motf 
exquisite  style,  although  she  kept  her  boerden  ca 
remarkably  low  diet.    A  piece  of  beef  was  placed 
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>a  the  table  sb  long  as  any  fragpieats  of  meat  clung 
o  the  bones,  whidt  were  afterward  served  up  in 
^up.  The  bread  was  generally  so  stale  as  to  endan- 
zer  the  teeth,  and  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  coifee 
rrom  tea,  or  tea  from  coffee.  Mrs.  Wentworth  could 
not  imagine  why  her  boarders  ieft  her  so  soeu;  and 
no  one  had  sufficient  courage  to  brave  her  anger  and 
tel  I  her  the  tnith.  A  year  9fter  her  house  was  opened, 
her  furniture' was  sold  to  pay  the  rent. 

Mre.  Gleoson  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme :  Her 
table  was  excellent ;  but  her  prices  not  sufficient  to 
support  the  expenditure,  and  those  who  profited  by 
her  lo9s  were  too  selfish  to  acquaint  her  with  the 
cause. 

Mrs.  Holden  had  kept  a  quiet,  comfortable  hoase, 
where  the  boarders  were  like  a  private  family.  In 
an  evil  hour,  however,  she  resolv^  to  attempt  **  get- 
ting into  society,*'  as  the  increase  of  great  acquaint- 
ances is  now  called,  and  took  me,  and  furnished  me 
in  &ne  style,  in  older  to  attract  a  "higher  class'*  of 
persons  than  she  bad  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
meet,  hoping  to  live  on  the  same  terms  with  them 
that  »he  bad  previously  done  with  her  more  sensible 
and  familiar  boarders.  But  she  soon  found  out  her 
mistake.  Most  of  the  inmates  of  fashionable  boarding- 
houses  look  on  the  mistress  <f(  the  house  as  their 
natural  enemy,  and,  although  Mrs.  Holden  was  really 
a  good,  clever  woman  in  her  way,  she  found  herself 
treated  by  her  new  boarders  rather  as  their  servant 
than  their  companion.  She  often  sighed  for  her 
happy  little  home ;  but  it  was  too  late  for  repentance, 
and  she  consoled  herself  with  the  thought,  that  she 
made  more  money  in  her  new  house. 

Mrs.  Hall  kept  a  showy  establishment,  hoping  to 
find  a  rich  husband  for  her  pretty  danghter.  The 
young  lady  was  much  admired,  and  attracted  many 
gentlemen  to  the  house,  who,  of  course,  paid  pretty 
well  for  the  pleasure  of  residing  under  the  same  roof 
with  so  beautiful  a  girL  Most  of  them,  however, 
vacated  the  premises,  unwilling  to  trust  their  hearts 
in  the  neighborhood  of  beauty,  when  they  found  the 
mind  destitute  of  cultivation,  and,  indeed,  wanting  in 
natural  strength.  She  was  accomplished— Hhat  was 
all.  She  could  talk  nonsense;  but  whenever  con- 
versation took  a  more  sensible  turn  she  was  silent. 
She  found  a  rich  husband,  however,  possessed  of  the 
same  grade  of  intellect  as  herself,  and  they  live  con- 
tentedly in  their  little  world  of  trivial  events. 

A  school  has  been  called  a  miniature  world;  a 
boarding-house  is  much  more  truly  entitled  so,  since 
within  its  walls  rage  all  the  passions,  the  joys  and 
Forrows,  the  hopes  and  fears,  that  rack  humanity. 
Glance  along  the  table  when  its  inmates  are  assem- 
bled. How  many  virtues  and  vices  are  reflected  in 
the  different  countenances  that  meet  the  eye !  There 
is  an  old  man,  happy  in  the  knowledge  of  a  well- 
spent  life;  seated  next  him,  may  be  seen  one  of  half 
his  years,  already  bowed  by  sorrows  which  his  own 
vices  have  occasioned.  Near  him  an  innocent  girl, 
shrinking  invohmtarily  from  her  neighb<«',  with  the 
instinctive  antipathy  of  virtue  for  vice.  Next  to  her 
a  widow,  who,  before  her  mourning  weeds  are 
thrown  aside,  forgets  the  departed  one  she  had  once 


professed  to  love  so  deeply.  Here  a  wife,  who  heed- 
less of  matronly  dignity,  flirts  with  every  brainless 
fop,  with  the  careless  gayety  of  a  school-girl.  There 
a  blushing  bride,  dreaming  only  of  a  blissful  future, 
while  vis  a  vi$  with  a  oonistituent,  a  politician  dis- 
cusses t)ie  probable  results  of  the  next  election,  and 
beholds  the  profitable  office  he  toils  for  within  his 
grasp.  Near  him  sits  a  poet,  with  pale,  intellectual 
broWf  revolving  in  his  mind  the  dazzling  thoughts 
that  shall  live  hereafter  on  the  «<  deathless  page," 
while  his  nearest  neighbor,  an  anjtious  merchant, 
hastily  swallows  his  food,  to  return  to  his  toil  before 
the  shrine  of  Mammon.  There  an  uxorious  old  man 
watches,  with  jealous  eyes,  the  words  and  smiles  of 
his  giddy  young  bride.  Here  an  old  wdnan  dis- 
figures the  beauty  of  age,  and  turns  the  reverence  it 
exeites  to  ridicule,  by  aping  in  dress  and  manner  the 
youth  which  she  can  never  recall.  Her  shriveled 
neck  covered  with  thin  gauze,  the  glittering  jewels 
on  her  bony  hands,  the  rouge  on  her  wrinkled  and 
sunken  cheeks,  the  gay  silks  that  inock  the  silvery 
hairs  that  peep  from  beneath  the  ebon  colored  wig, 
betray  the  paltry  vanity  of  a  weak  mind,  and  make 
me  sigh  to  see  age  deforn^  itself  in  such  a  nuisquerade. 
Even  so  might  I  proceed  through  the  whole  list  on 
my  landlady^  books ;  but  I  "must  cease  mere  specu- 
lation, for  I  promised  to  relate  some  of  the  incidents 
that  have  occurred  within  my  walls— such  histories 
as  I  have  heard. 

Often  has  the  caution  that  "  walls  have  ears*'  been 
uttered,  timidly  and  shrinkingly,  in  my  rooms ;  but 
the  speakers  little  dreamed  that  those  walls  were 
then  using  their  *<  ears,"  and  to  good  purpose.  I  seek 
not  to  betray  confidences :  I  have  none :  I  was  never 
willingly  trusted!  No  one  but  the  actors  in  the 
scenes  that  I  am  about  to  relate  (if  they  are  still 
alive)  will  recognize  the  facts;  and  if  they  choose  to 
publish  their  part  in  the  transactions,  they  must  take 
the  responsibility.  But  this  can  never  be;  their 
mortal  remains  have  reposed  for  many  a  year  in  the 
silent  embrace  of  the  grave,  and  "  God  have  mercy 
on  their  souls!"  Some  of  my  characters  may  also 
be  mistaken  for  portraits  of  those  who  frequent  other 
walls  than  mine;  but  if  any  one  recognizes  his  own 
faults,  let  him  remember,  that  life  is  the  same  in  all 
situations,  and  that  at  my  age  I  need  scarcely  descend 
to  the  Freseat  when  my  sympathies  dwell  with  the 
Past. 

But  where  shall  1  commence  my  stories?  As  I 
said  before,  characters  and  incidenU  press  so  rudely 
forward  that  I  am^at  a  loss  which  to  select;  but 
there  is  one  who  stands  aside  from  the  crowd,  whose 
deep,  unearthly  eyes  haunt  me ;  whose  shadowy 
hand  is  upraised  as  though  in  solemn  warning; 
around  whose  pale  lips  seems  to  hover  a  tale  of  sin 
and  suffering.  His  story  is  a  sad  one,  and  I  will 
take  for 

SKETCH-No.  1, 

KEMORSB. 

In  the  quiet  depth  of  night  the  desolate  silence 
which  reigned  throughout  the  house  was  frequently 
broken  by  the  hasty  step  of  Paul  Weldon,  as  he 
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paced  the  long  paatages.  At  fir6t  it  startled  the  in- 
mates  from  repose,  but  they  soon  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  sound  and  ceased  to  note  it,  or,  if  they 
heard  it,  merely  mattering,  "It  is  only  poor  Weldon," 
settled  themselves  again  to  sleep.  Night  aAer  night, 
like  an  unquiet  spirit,'  he  vralked  up  and  down  the 
corridors,  across  the  long  dining-room,  through'  the 
wide  hall  and  parlor,  until  the  approaching  day 
brought  with  it  signs  of  life.  He  then  returned  to'his 
apartments.  Some  thought  him  mad,  and  whis- 
pered of  a  crazed  mother  and  hereditary  insanity, 
trembling,  at  times,  at  the  wild  lustre  of  his  eyes; 
another  suggested  deep  study  of  dark,  forbidden 
things,  and  hinted  that  older  and  wiser  men  had  bar- 
tered their  souls  before  for  such  knowledge.  A 
horror-loving  youth  insinuated  that  some  dark  crime 
had  been  conunitted,  while  all  shrank,  involuntarily, 
from  contact  with  the  unfortunate  AVeldon. 

He  was  gentle,  yet  children  clung  to  their  mothers 
when  he  approached;  there  was  something  so  fear- 
ful in  the  glance  of  his  large,  sunken  eyes.  Without 
seeming  to  shun  compani<xiship,  he  stood  apart  from 
all.  Indeed,  sometimes  he  forced  himself  to  seek 
society,  and,  apparently,  would  fain  have  found 
friends  had  not  every  one  avoided  him.  No  matter 
how  gay  the  conversation  might  be  when  he  entered 
the  public  drawing-room,  it  immediately  languished 
and  ceased  at  his  appearance :  there  was  a  strange 
charm  about  him  which  cast  a  gloom  over  all.  The 
giddiest  were  subdued  by  it ;  the  gravest  felt  its  me- 
lancholy influence.  All  eyed  him  askance,  and 
whenever  his  pale  lips  moved  they  unconsciously 
nerved  themselves  for  some  terrible  tale. 

Perhaps  he  felt  his  fearful  power,  since  he  soon 
ceased  to  seek  companionship,  and  confined  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  his  apartments.  He  seemed 
to  have  neither  friends,  occupation,  nor  home.  The 
present  looked  cheerless  to  him ;  the  future,  hope- 
less :  he  dwelt  only  in  the  dreadful  memories  of  the 
past. 

His  agonies  in  seclusion  were  terrible.  Somer 
times  he  threw  himself  on  a  chair  and  moved  his 
body  to  and  fro,  moaning  as  if  in  suffering ;  now  he 
started  up  and  walked  the  floor ;  then  seated  himself 
and  strove  to  read,  evidently  utterly  incapable  of 
confining  bis  attention  to  any  single  subject.  Book 
after  book  was  opened  and  thrown  aside.  At  last, 
seizing  his  hat,  he  rushed  into  the  street,  where  his 
rapid  walk  and  abstracted  manner  excited  astonish- 
ment but  too  visible  to  his  sensitive  mind.  At  length 
he  ceased  to  quit  the  house,  and  hiding  himself  in 
his  apartments,  ventured  from  them  only  in  the  dark- 
ness, silence,  and  solitude  of  night. 

He  apparently  struggled  against  this  strange  rest- 
lessness, for  he  would  lie  down  on  his  bed  and  strive 
to  sleep ;  but  when  repose  came  it  brought  with  it 
such  fearful  dreams  that  he  soon  awoke,  and  sprang 
from  his,  to  him,  accursed  couch. 

"O,  no,  I  cannot— cannot  sleep!"  exclaimed  he; 
"there  is  no  rest  for  me,  nor  will  there  be  until  I 
find  it  in  the  grave.  Ah,  might  I  indeed,  find  repose 
in  its  embrace,  how  soon  would  I  seek  its  icy  portals ; 
but  no,  I  cannot,  for  even  there  crime  finds  its  re- 


ward :  must  I  not  awske  to  judgment  and  to  pontsb- 
raent?  Remorse— remorse  I  how  shall  I  destroy 
thy  fangs?  How  shall  I  hide  me  from  that&arf^ 
vision?" 

From  his  wild  self-af^cusatioas  I  learned  bis  hL«- 
tory.  It  was  a  sad  one.  The  eflfects  of  his  youthful 
Vices  had  awakened  in  his  heart  that  sleeples  demon, 
^remorse,  which  acting  on  his  sensitive,  imagioaiiTe 
mind,  made  life  a  curse  where  it  migbthave  been  a 
blessing. 

He  was  an  only  son— the  idol  of  pareou  too  iadiL- 
gent  for  his  good.  When  will  parents  leam  to  tem- 
per kindness  with  prudence?  Daily  is  the  lessee  of 
thejr  complicated  duties  taught  them  by  the  fate  of 
those  who  fall  victims  to  their  careless  teachit^. 
Here,  one  is  ruined  by  over  indulgence ;  there,  to- 
other is  embittered  and  hardened  by  nodoe  rigor; 
here,  genius  is  crushed  by  ridicule;  there,  sto- 
pidity  is  rendered  vain  by  undeserved  praise. 
How  rarely  is  the  onerous  office  of  a  paratt  propeiif 
fulfilled! 

Weldon's  early  training  left  him  quite  onfitied  to 
resist  temptation  in  any  form.  Impulse,  not  princi- 
ple, was  the  law  of  his  actions.  At  college  fae 
formed  an  intimacy  with  some  dissipated  fomtgam 
As  the  wine  circulated  they  boasted  at  their  licen- 
tiousness, until  Paul  Weldon^s  better  feelings  were 
crushed,  and  he  thought  with  them,  that  the  ram  d 
the  peace  of  the  innocent  and  happy  was  a  ieat  to  be 
proud  of. 

Under  such  guidance  he  followed  them  to  their 
haunts  of  dissipation:  be  was  initiated  into  their  or- 
gies, and  soon  became  the  boon  companion  of  the 
vilest  of  the  vile— of  a  set  of  villains  who  wore  the 
semblance  of  gentlemen,  and  yet,  at  heart,  were  is 
deeply  dyed  with  crime  as  the  wret6b  who  expiates 
his  guilt  on  the  gallows.  Strange  that  society 
banishes  from  its  temples  those  who  break  the  lavs 
of  men,  yet  welcomes  with  open  arms  the  oflender 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  the  dictates  of  uAtorsl 
justice. 

We  will  not  follow  Welden  througli  his  down- 
ward  path.  At  first  conscience  restrained  him,  but 
the  ridicule  of  his  associates  soon  drowned  her 
warning  voice,  and  he  hurried  on  in  his  reckless 
course  until  he  became  a  leader  among  his  former 
teachers  ^n  vice. 

Thus  passed  his  college  life,  and  wh«i  he  returned 
to  his  home  it  was  with  feelings  dulled  and  seared  bj 
crime. 

Paul  Weldon's  father  was  a  country  gentleman  of 
the  old  school.  His  mother,  the  proud  daughter  of 
a  poor  earl,  had  been  a  belle,  and  had  married,  panlf 
for  love,  partly  for  money.  Preferring  to  be  "fiist 
in  a  province  rather  than  second  in  a  city,"  when  her 
charms  waned  she  retired  to  her  husband's  fine  old 
country-house.  Where  she  assumed  the  airs  of  a  queen 
regnant  over  the  neighboring  provincials.  In  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  however,  was  one  who  neither 
courted  nor  fawned  upon  her.  This  was  Mrs.  White, 
the  widow  of  a  gallant  cfiioer  who  fell  bravely  fight- 
ing for  his  country,  bequeathing  to  bis  young  wife's 
goardianship  his  only  child— a  dai^hter,  then  an  in- 
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fant.  Mrs.  White  posseifled  a  imrfl  annuity,  and 
with  this  she  purchased  the  cottage  near  Weldoo 
Manor.  Here  she  lived  quietly  and  happily,  devo- 
ting her  whole  time  to  the  education  of  her  daugh- 
ter, who,  like  a  rose  in  the  desert,  seemed  '*bora  to- 
blush  unseen." 

When  the  Weldoos  returned  to  the  old  house, 
which  they  had  not  yisited  for  years,  Lucy  \^ite 
was  a  lovely,  innocent  girl  of  sixteen.  I^have  said 
that  Mrs.  White  did  not  court  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
wherefore  she  was  hated  by  her ;  but  living  apait  and 
alone,  the  humble  inhabitants  of  the  cottage  tvere 
ignorant  of  the  enmity  of  the  haughty  dame. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Weldons  at  the 
manor-house,  their  son  returned  from  college.  He 
soon  discovered  the  beautiful  cottager,  and  found 
means  to  make  her  acquaintance.  Fcom  that  time 
the  liair  girl  was  sddom  alone,  and  she  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  light  of  loving  eyes  was  preforable 
ercQ  to  the  holy  radiance  of  the  stars,  and  that  the 
low  tones  of  love  were  sweeter  than  the  songs  of 
birds,  or  the  music  of  murmuring  streams.  iShe 
was  guileless,  unsuspecting ;  he  was  artful  and  per- 
suasive--oDe  who  could  easily  make  "the  worse 
seem  tbe  better  cause,''  and  the  result  was  that  her 
unsuspectiag  love  became  her  ruin.  Her  idol  was 
her  betrayer !  She  soon  awoke  to  the  consequences 
of  her  crime,  and  besought  her  destroyer  to  spare  he^ 
from  misery— to  save  her  from  disgrace.  Paul's 
heart  was  melted ;  he  loved  her  truly  and  woidd  have 
repaired  the  wrong  he  had  done  her;  but  his  mother 
unfortunately  discovered  the  state  of  things,  and  by 
prayers  and  entreaties,  jeers  and  taunts,  so  wrought 
on  his  pride  that  he  detemuned  to  forsake  her. 

Poor  Lucy !  how  earnestly,  how  vainly  she  en- 
treated him  to  save  her. 

*<0,  Paul— Paul,"  she  exclaimed,  "if  you  love 
me— if  you  ever  loved  me-Hipare  me !  Save  me,  I 
entreat  you,  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  widowed  mo- 
ther I  For  the  sake  of  my  uabom  babe,  if  not  for 
mine;  drive  me  not  forth  an  outcast— homeless, 
friendless.  Too  guilty  to  dwell  with  the  pure;  too 
innocent  to  consort  with  the  vicious,  where  shall  I 
go?    Hen  will  behold  me  with  sneering  pity;  wo- 


men will  turn  aside  from  the  fUlen.  I 
and  have  sinned,  and  may  not  hope  for  pardon.  In 
happier  days,  FUul,  you  have  often  told  me  how  dear 
I  was  to  you,  and  have  you  so  soon  learned  to  de- 
spise me  for  my  sin  ?  You  tum  away  I  Ah,  yes ;  it 
is  so ;  you— even  yon  whom  I  loved  so  truly,  and 
trusted  so  deeply,  turn  from  me  in  my  sorrow— in 
my  shame.  But  no— no;  I  cannot— I  will  not  be- 
lieve  it.  Speak  to  me— igive  me  hope,  or  else  eon- 
firm  my  despair." 

Paul  averted  his  head,  for  love  and  pity  struggled 
in  his  heart ;  but  the  demon  pride,  mastered  the  an- 
gels, and  he  determined  to  leave  her  to  her  wretch- 
edness. Still  his  tongue  refused  to  speak  the  heart- 
less words. 

"What,  still  silent?"  she  cried.  "Will  you  not 
even  speak  to  me,  Paul  T  And  a  few  short  months 
ago  you  seemed  to  live  only  in  my  presence ;  now 
you  are  e^er  to  shun  me.    Then  you  had  no  eyes 


for  any  one  but  me ;  now,  yon  turn  away;  then  you 
had  no  ears  for  sweeter  musie  than  my  voice,  now 
you  shudder  at  ito  sound ;  then  you  vowed  you  would 
never  know  joy  apart  from  me;  now  you  would 
drive  me  from  you  forover.  Then  your  low,  lov- 
ing,, passionate  tones  entered  my  soul,  lulling  iu 
guardian  spirit  with  their  sweet  music  until  my 
senses  swam  in  a  sweet  delirium  of  delight,  from 
which  I  awoke— to  find  myself  the  wretched  crea- 
ture you  have  made  mOk  And-you,  who  wrought 
this  change— you,  whe  sought  me  but  to  betray— 
stand  there  before  me,  silent,  trembling,  when  I  ask 
you  to  repair  your  wrong— when  for  the  sake  of  love 
and  pity  I  ask  for  justice.  You  will  not  even  answer 
me.  Why  do  you  hesitatoi  if  you  would  give  me 
hope  ?  Why  prolong  my  suffering?  If  you  would 
plunge  me  into  deq«ir,  why  dally  with  me  ?  Why 
not  let  me  know  the  worst?  Speak,  answer  me,  I 
entreat— I  command  you!" 

She  retreated  a  few  paces,  and  gasing  steadily  on 
his  averted  face,  awtited  his  reply.  He  hesitated ; 
at  last  he  spoke : 

"Dear  Lucy,"  said  he,  "yon  know  I  love  you, 
but— but— " 

"  But  what,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  do  not  stammer- 
do  not  hesitate.    Speak,  and  quickly ! " 

"Well,  then,"  he  replied,  "I  love  you  and  pity 
you;  bm  I  cannot  make  you  my  wife.  Nay,"  he 
continued,  as  the  pale  impress  of  hopeless  agony 
stole  over  her  features,  "  nay,  do  not  look  so  terribly, 
Lucy ;  all  will  yet  be  well !" 

As  he  spoke  he  advanced  and  took  her  hand  within 
his  own ;  but  she  withdrew  it  quickly,  as  though  she 
had  been  touched  by  a  scorpion. 

"Yes,  yea;  all  will  be  well  for  you,  but  not  for 
me.  Paul  Weldon,  how  dearly,  how  deeply  I  have 
loved  you  I  need  not  say,  for  I  have  proved  it,  and 
have  been  rewarded  for  it  by  treachery,  disgrace, 
and  despair.  But  enough  of  this ;  you  have  decided, 
so  have  I ;  and  all  that  now  remains  is  to  say  that 
I  will  pray  to  God,  if  He  will  listen  to  the  prayer  of 
the  fidlen,  that  yon  may  never  know  such  wo  as  you 
have  caused  me,  and  to  entreat  you,  when  you  go 
forth  into  the  world,  that  when  you  see  the  young 
and  innocent,  hiq>py  in  their  purity,  you  will  spare 
them  for  my  sake^--that  you  will  never  whisper  of 
love  and  joy  when  yon  meditate  treediery  and  ruin ! 
And  now  fkrcwell.  We  shall  never  meet  again  on 
earth !  Onoe  more,  farewell— forever !" 

As  she  spoke  she  glided  from  the  room.  After 
standing,  irresolute,  a  few  moments,  he  seixed  his 
hat,  and  left  the  house. 

That  night  sleep  refused  to  visit  his  eyes.  Hour 
by  hour  he  paced  his  chamber,  thinking  of  the  ruin 
he  had  wrought,  and  upbraiding  himself  for  his 
cruelty.  The  struggle  between  love  and  pride  was 
again  renewed,  and  this  time  tJie  good  angel  was 
victorious,  and  he  determined  to  atone  for  his  pre- 
vious injuries  by  such  reparation  as  remained  in  his 
power.  Eesolving  not  to  expose  his  new  made  re- 
solution to  his  mother's  attacks,  he  intended  lo  per- 
suade Lucy  to  an  immediate  marriage.  At  daybreak 
he  sought  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  having  told 
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his  story,  indnoed  him  to  eoment  to  perform  the 
merricge  eervke.  Fromtheaoehe  hoeteiied  to  the 
well-lmown  cottage.  Meetings  Mrs.  White  at  the 
door,  he  asked  for  Lucy,  and  was  told  that  she .  had 
not  risen ;  hut  as-  he  seemed  eager  to  speftk  to  her, 
Mrs.  White  summoned  the  servant  and  bade  her 
call  her  daughter.  A  nkoment  later  a  shrill  shriek 
was  heard,  and  the  girl  rushed  into  the  apartment, 
pale  and  breathless : 

<<0,  madam,  madam,"  she  exclaimed,  <<Bhe  is 
dead-«faDisdead!** 

With  abound  Paul  sprang  up  the  staircase,  and  then 
into  Lucy's  chamber,  foUow^d  close  by  her  horror- 
stricken  mother.  There,  on  the  bed,  pale,  cold  and 
lifeless,  lay  ftir  Lucy  White.  A  cup  upon  the  table, 
and  a  bottle,  labeled  **  laudanum,"  betrayed  the 
manner  of  her  death.  All  these  things  Paul  tock  in 
at  a  glance,  and  stood  petrified  with  horror.  The 
thought  struck  him  that  lile  might  not  yet  be  quite 
extinct,  throwing  aside  the  eovering^  he  pUoed  his 
hand  above  her  heart ;  but  it  wts  cold  and  still ;  its 
pulses  had  ceased  to  beat.  She  was  indeed— dead ! 
He  knelt  beside  the  corpse,  and,  in  his  agony,  called 
on  Heaven  to  destroy  him,  accusing  himself  of 
having  murdered  the  most  fair  and  innocent  of  beings. 
The  mother,  roused  from  her  fuguish,  leanied,  for 
the  first  tioM,  that  the  dear  child  she  mouined,  had 
ial)en  from  her  purity  and  innocence.  At  first  she 
would  not  believe  the  dreadful  truth,  and  springing 
up,  she  caught  the  betrayer  by  the  aim. 

*<Paul  Weldon,"  she  exclaimed,  "by  all  you  hold 
sacred,  I  command  yoo  to  tell  me  the  truth :  Was 
she  innocent  or  guilty  ?" 

«<  She  was  betrayed!"  he  replied,  shuddering. 

"  Then  the  curse  of  the  widow  and  the  childless 
be  upon  you!  Begone!  Linger  not  a  moment  by  the 
corpse  of  your  victim,  lest  she  rise  from  death  to  up- 
braid you !  Away,  and  hope  not  for  peace  on  earth. 
Go  where  you  will,  a  mother's  curse  shall  follow 
the  murderer  of  her  child !" 

Mechanically  he  left  the  room,  and  wandered 
away,  he  knew  not  whither.  His  brain  whirled. 
He  saw  strange  phantoms  around  him.  He  fancied 
the  bright  heavens  strove  to  fall  on  him.  Dark, 
angry  clouds  seemed  to  envelop  him  and  prevent 
him  from  escaping.  The  birds  accused  him  in 
their  songs.  The  wind  whispered  his  crime  among 
the  green  leaves.  They  trembled  as  they  heard  the 
story,  and  even  the  grass  and  the  sweet  flowers 
bowed  their  heads  as  they  learned  his  crime.  All 
nature  accused  him,  and  he  strove  to  hide  himself 
from  the  light  of  day.  On,  on,  he  fled  until  he  saw 
a  simple  dwelling. 

«<Ah,"  he  cried,  "this  at  least  is  the  work  of 
human  hands.  Here  at  least  dwells  a  human  being. 
God's  works  are  pure  and  thay  accuse  me;  but 
sheltered  by  what  the  hand  of  man  has  made,  I  shall 
feel  secure." 

The  door  stood  open  and  ha  rushed  ik.  The 
family  were  seated  at  their  breakfast,  and  ^Mrang  up 
ia  amaxement  when  he  appeared.  The  children 
shrieked,  and  he  felt  that  they,  too,  knew  his  crime ; 
that  they,  too,  upbiaided  him.    Be  left  the  house 


and  sought  the  woods,  hot  their  grand, 
quiet  oppressed  him. 

« I  will  go  to  my  ihther's  house,"  said  he ;  "  thoe, 
at  least,  no  one  can  accuse  me,  for  my  paroits  shaie 
my  erime." 

He  strove  to  retrace  his  steps,  but  could  not:  his 
mind  grew  more  confused,  his  head  becaawt  giddjr, 
and  he  sunk  exhausted  by  the  roadside. 

The  news  of  Lucy  V  death  sped  like  lightai^ 
through  the  vilkige,  and  when  Lady  Lanra  Weldoa 
smnmoned  her  dressing-maid,  the  girl's  pafe  feos 
struck  an  unexpected  terror  to  the  heart  of  the 


«<  What  is  die  matter,  W«ren  ?"  said  she. 

*<0,  madam,  sw:h  dreadful  news,"  replied  the 
frightened  girl.    ^Lucy  White  has  killed  herself  r 

<*0,  mercy,"  shrieked  her  lady;  '< Warreo,  the 
salts:  I  shaU  feint.  There,  there,  I  am  beCler  now. 
How  could  you  bredc  such  awiul  news  so  abnqitlT. 
But  where  is  Paul  ?  Go  and  tell  him  to  eorae  tome." 

The  girl  hesitated. 

^  Why  do  you  hesitate?  Go  and  tell  my  son  to 
come  here.    Go— instantly." 

"  Ah,  madam,"  said  the  girl,  <«  I  fear  it  wmdd  be 
useless  to  seek  him.  He  was  there  whea  the  death 
was  discovered,  and  Mrs.  White  upbraided  him 
so  dread/blly,  that  he  rariied  from  the  house  and  has 
not  been  heard  of  since." 

"  Good  God !  has  no  one  seen  him  ?  Raaqukkty; 
tell  all  the  servants  to  seek  him  and  bring  him  back. 
By  foree,  if  it  be  reqtiired.  Bid  them  aeareh  in 
every  direction :  whoever  finds  him  shall  be  well 
rewarded." 

A  few  hours  later  Paul  was  broqgrht  home.  Oa 
his  arrival  he  was  carried  to  bed,  mad  a  phjrmcisB 
summoned.  His  mother  knelt  by  his  side,  sad 
strove  to  rouse  him  to  consciousness.  At  length  t 
few  muttered  words  broke  from  his  lips ;  then  wild 
cries ;  then  delirious  ravings,  in  'vriiieh  he  aooosed 
himself  of  murder,  and  called  on  earth  and  heaven  lo 
witness  that  his  mother  had  instigated  him  to  do  the 
deed,  begging  the  attendams  to  Cake  her  away  leA 
she  should  also  kill  him.  Thus  he  lay  for  weeks ; 
sometimes  in  a  deep  stupor,  sometimes  in  lorioas 
insanity,  when  his  mad  cries  rang  thiongh  the  boiBe, 
curdling  the  blood  of  his  hearers.  Gradually  the 
fever  left  him,  and  hope  was  entertained  that  he 
would  at  length  reoover. .  He  became  eoavaleseem ; 
but  still,  apparently,  not  quite  sane.  He  was  moody 
and  silent,  and  avoided  eompanknship.  The  physi- 
cians bade  them  humor  all  his  wishes,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  wander  about  the  mansion  and  the  park, 
unattended.  Care,  however,  was  tebea  that  hs 
should  not  escape ;  but  as  he  never  attempted  sny 
thing  of  the  kind,  their  vigilance  gradually  relaxed. 
One  day  he  cunningly  contrived  to  elude  them,  aad 
hastened  to  the  cottage  of  BCrs.  White. 

The  widow  sat  belofe  the  fire  with  her  head 
bowed  down.  A  step  upon  the  threshold  aroosrd 
her  attention.  She  turned  and  beheld  Paul  WeMon; 
but  so  pale,  so  thin  was  he,  so  wild  were  his  looks, 
that  she  scarcely  knew  hhn.  8ha  sprang  np  with 
a  shriek,  rememberhig  his  madness,  and  would  have 
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led  the  apartment ;  but  he  placed  himaelf  befbre 
her. 

<* Nay,  do  not  leaye  me,"  aaid  he ,*  "I  havQ  come 
to  eoQverae  with  you.  You  are  freatly  changed 
sincie  I  saw  you  last.  And  Lacy-^is  she,  too, 
altered  T  She  was  pale  and  oold  when  I  feft  her,  and 
I  thought  that  she  was  dead.  But  they  tell  me  I 
was  mistaken.  May  I  not  see  her?  Where  is 
she?" 

Mrs.  White  saw  that  he  was  still  insane  and 
dreaded  to  tell  him  the  truth,  yet  she  feared  to  de- 
ceive him. 

He  arose  and  took  her  by  the  hand.  * 

«  Come,  show  ma  where  she  is,"  said  he.  *<  You 
need  not  refuse,  for  I  wiU  know.    Come !" 

Finding  it  useless  to  resist,  she  led  him  toward 
the  church-yard.  When  they  approached  the  gate, 
hesaid: 

**  You  go  to  the  granre-yard.  Is  she,  then,  really 
dead?»» 

Mrs.  White  replied  not,  but  entered,  and  seeking 
poor  Lucy's  grave,  pointed  to  it,  saying : 

"  Lucy  sleeps  here !"  •  ' 

A  simple  stone  With  the  single  word  "Lucy" 
marked  her  resting-place.  It  stood  apart  from  those 
around  it,  as  if  the  dead,  like  the  llvingr,  shrunk  iVom 
the  unfortunate.  It  was  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
trees  were  stripped  of  their  foliage.  The  wind  swept 
mournfully  through  their  bare  branches,  and  eddied 
around  the  vaults  and  monuments,  like  a  ^irit  mdan- 
ing  ovei  the  dead. 

Paul  gazed.long  and  silently  on  the  solitary  mound 
of  earth  where  his  victim  slept.  At  length  he  turned 
to  Mm.  Whiter  who  was  striving  to  subdue  her 
sobs. 

*'  They  deceived  me,  then,  and  she  is  dead ;  and 
they  have  buried  her  deep  in  the  earth  to'  hide  heir 
from  my  sight,"  said  he.  "  But  there  are  nd  flowers 
CO  her  grave — ^no  birds  to  cheer  her  lonely  resting- 
place.  And  see  f  even  the  very  leaves  have  striven  to 
hide  her  grave  from  me.  But  they  shall  not— they 
shall  not.    I  will  See  her  once  more.    Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

With  this  he  dashed  the  leaves  away,  and  com- 
menced tearing  up  the  earth  with  his  hands.  Mrs. 
White  strove  vainly  to  restrain  him ;  he  threw  her 
horn  him  and  pursued  his  fearful  task  with  the 
strength  and  activity  of  insanity.  He  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  strong  hands  of  his  attendants,  who 
had  missed  him,  and  in  their  search  had  been  directed 
thither.  He  resisted  stoutly,  but  at  len^  was 
oiverpowered  by  their  superior  numbers. 

Next  day  his  fever  returned,  and  for  weeks  his  life 
was  despaired  of.  His  illness  now  took  a  favorable 
turn,  and  he  slowly  recovered.  With  renewed 
strength  reason  returned;  and  his  physicians  advised 
an  immediate  change  of  scene  and  air,  lest  the  sight 
of  fiuniiiar  faces  should  cause  a  second  relapse  into 
insanity.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  for 
a  visit  f  o  the  Continent ;  and  when  Paul  was  well 
enough  to  be  removed,  they  departed,  late  at  night, 
in  order  that  the  darkness  might  hide  every  thing 
fiom  his  eyes. 

A  week  later  they  fbund  themselves  in  Paris,  and 


Paul  was  still  hnproving  in  heahh.  Here  they  rested 
a  short  time,  and  strove  by  every  means  to  dispel 
the  melancholy  which  still  brooded  over  him.  When 
summer  arrived  thay  repaired  to  one  of  the  German 
watering-places.  The  two  succeeding  years  were 
spent  in  Italy,  and  then,  as  Mr.  Weldon's  health  de* 
dmed,  ^d  he  pined  for  the  air  of  his  native  land, 
they  returned  i&  London,  immediately  afier  their 
arrival  Lady  Laura  fell  ill  and  died. 

The  corpse  was  removed  for  interment  to  Weldon. 
The  anxious  father  would  fain  have  left  Paul  in 
London;  but  the  latter  persisted  in  paying  the  last 
sad  rites  to  his  mother. 

He  was  deeply  affected  when,  afler  his  lod^  ab- 
sence, he  found  himself  gaxing  again  on  the  scene  of 
his  sin  and  suffering.  His  thoughts,  were,  however, 
diverted  from  such  reflections  by  his  grief  for  his 
mother. 

Next  day  she  vrta  buried.  For  a  fortnight  Paul 
never  left'  his  father's  side ;  the  old  man  was  sinking 
rtf^idly.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  Mr.  Weldon 
was  laid  beside  his  wife,  and  Paul  was  alone  in  the 
worid.  On  his  death-bed  Mr.  Weldon  entreated  his 
son  to  leave  England  immediately  after  his  funeral, 
and  advised  him  not  to  return  until  time  had,  entirely 
obliterated  the  pest. 

The  funeral  was  over,  and  Paul  sat  alone  in  his 
chamber,  looking  silently  and  sadly  toward  the 
church,  in  whose  dreary  vaults  his  parents  now 
slept  their  last  sleep.  That  benumbing  sensation  of 
utter  desolation  which  comes  when  we  have  seen 
the  grave  close  over  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  us, 
stole  over  his  heart.  The  past,  with  its  shadowy 
memories,  arose  in  his  mind.  He  thought  of  the  be- 
loved but  mistaken  mother  who  had  cherished  him 
so  fondly-— of  the  noble  father  who  regarded  him 
with  so  much  pride.  He  remembered  the  aflectionate 
words  and  caresses  that  he  had  received  from  them, 
and  sighed  to  think  how  frequently  he  had  caused 
them  unnecessary  pain  by  his  boyish  willfuhiess. 
But  those  lamented  ones  were  lost  to  him  forever. 
They  lay  in  the  cold  gloomy  vault,  in  the  lonely 
church.  Then'  his  thoughts  wandered  to  an  humble 
grave  in  the  church-yard.  He  remembered  the  fair 
young  girl  that  he  had  betrayed ;  he  thought  of  her 
wild  love  and  his  crime,  and  felt  that  God's  just  and 
unfailing  retribution  had  already  commenced.  He 
was  alone  ia  the  world;  those  whom  he  had  most 
loved  had  been  snatched  away  by  death.  There,  iA 
the  bounds  of  that  church,  rested  father,  mother,  and 
the  one  he  had  betrayed. 

He  arose  and  sought  their  resting-place.  There  at 
least  he  would  be  less  lonely,  for  would  not  they  be 
near  him,  although  invisible  to  his  sight  ?  He  hastened 
to  the  church-yard.  He  sought  among  the  graves 
until  a  simple  stone,  with  the  smgle  word  "Lucy," 
told  bun  who  slept  beneath.  He  knelt  beside  the 
grave,  gazing  intently  on  it,  as  though  his  sight 
could  pierce  the  earth  to  where  she  lay  within  her 
coflin.  He  fancied  he  saw  her,  pale,  cold,  rigid,  as 
on  that  fatal  morning  vrhea  he  last  beheld  her.  He 
remembered  how  time  had  flown,  and  knew  that  her 
beauteous  form  had  long  since  returned  to  its  (Migimd 
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clay.  He  smoothed  the  long  grass  that  grew  above 
her,  and  partedthe  creeping  ity  that  partly  enveloped 
the  grave-slC'ne.  Flowers  had  been  planted  around, 
and  thCjT  bloomed  and  floorished  luxuriously.  He 
bat^  them  when  he  vemembered  that  they  drew 
their  nourishment  from  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  Clradu- 
ally  the  feeling  changed.  He  plucked  one  of  theih 
and  gayed  into  its  cup,  until  he  fanoied  he  saw  her 
face  within  its  depth.  He  recalled  to  mind  htfw 
she  had  loved  them  in  her  life,  and  felt  that  even  in 
the  sphrit-land  she  delighted  in  their  grateful  incense. 
Their  presence  at  her  grave  finally  comforted  him. 
A  slight  whirring  sound,  followed  by  a  sharp  cry, 
startled  him.  Ha  raised  his.  eyes,  and  glanced  ner- 
vously toward  the  spot  from  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded. Upon  a  grave-stone  near  him  sat  a  bird, 
which,  as  he  ga^ed  on  it,  uttered  another  cry,  and 
soared  away  into  the  azure  overhead.  He  followed , 
it  with  his  eyes  until  it  disappeared,  and  then,  urged 
by  an  irresistible  impulse,  arose  and  approached  the 
grave  on  which,  the  bird  had  perched.  He  glanced 
at  the  head-stone,  and  read  the  name  of  "^Cary 
White"  on  its  pure'  surface.  A  heavy  groaa  btirst 
from  his  lips,  as  the  words  met  his  eyes.  He  did 
not  need  words  to  tell  him  the  history  of  the  broken- 
hearted mother  who  slept  beneath  the  mfirble.  He 
felt  it  all ;  she,  too,  was  dead,  and  her  blood  also 
rested  on  his  soul !  The  bitter  curse  which,  in  the 
madness  of  her  anguish  she  had  invoked',  rang  again 
in  his  ears.  *'.He  should  never  know  peace."  The 
dead  had  said  it.  The  desolate  mother  had  called 
down  curses  on  him  ere  she  died,  and  they  were 
already  closing  around  him.  He  was,  indeed,  ac- 
cursed. Father  and  mother  had  been  taken  from 
him.  The  joyousness  of  youth  had  passed  forever. 
Remorse  had  fastened  its  fangs  in  his  heart.  A 
demon  pursued  him  wherever  he  fled.  His  senses 
whirled;  the  hot  blood  danced  madly  through  his 
veins.  He  bared  his  brow,  that  the  soft  air  might 
cool  the  fever  of  his  brain.  He  felt  the  old  mood  re- 
turning. He  feared  tha|  he  would  again  become 
insane.  He  knew  himself  on  the  very  verge  of 
madness,  and  strove  to  r^tore  the  balance  of  bis 
mind.  He  entered  the  church,  and  resting  his  burn- 
ing head  upon  the  cold  marble  underneath  which  his 
parents  reposed,  endeavored  to  calm  himselt^to 
tear  his  thoughts  from  subjeoU  which  he  dreaded  to 
dwell  on.  He  remembered  his  promise  to  his  dying 
father,  and  felt  that,  to  save  himself  from  madness,  he 
must  fulfill  it,  and  that  quiokly.  Still  Weldon  had 
an  irresistible  charm  for  him,  since  he  was  there 
near  the  resting-place  of  his  lost  ones.  He  could 
come  daily  to  water  the  grave  of  his  injured,  mur- 
dered love  with  repentant  tears.  But  he  was  bound 
by  his  pledge,  and  he  fully  recognised  the  wisdom 
which  dictated  it.  Gtadually  he  became  more  com- 
posed, his  mind  grew  more  clear,  and  still  kneeling, 
with  bowed  head,  he  entreated  his  dear  parents  to 
offer  up  the  prayer  for  him  which  he  himself  dared 
not  make. 

He  remained  thus  until  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  left  the  spire  of  the  church,  when  a  step  by  his 
side  aroused  him.  Ho  turned  and  beheld  bis  father's 


steward.    Tears  stood  in  the  old  man's  eyes,  as, 
with  a  faltering  voice,  he  addressed  him. 

'*  Pardon  me,  sir,  for  intruding  upon  your  grief," 
said  he ;  "  but  he  who  sleeps  below  required  me  to 
perform  the  duty  which  brings  me  here.  He  bade 
me  entreat  you  to  leave  Weldon  as  ikxin  as  be  vas 
laid  in  his  grave.  Forgive  my  boldness ;  but  I  hope 
you  win  obey  his  tugent,  often-repeated  request" 

"And  did  he  say  I  must  go  so  soon,  Elwood?'' 
asked  Paul,  anxiously. 

«He  did,"  replied  the  old  man.  «« Indeed  be 
wished  you  to  depart  in  a  few  houra  after  his  fune- 
ral. I  ought  to  have  told  yon  before ;  but  I  could 
not  interrupt  the  indulgence  of  your  grief.  Then  is 
a  sacred  comfort  in  weeping  alone  over  the  graves 
of  those  whom  we  love." 

<*  Well,  return  and  order  the  Atfriage :  I  will  be 
with  you  at  once,"  replied  Paul. 

Elwood  bowed  and  withdrew,  and  Paul  agah 
knelt  beside  the  tomb  of  his  parenu,  and,  press- 
ing his  lips  to  the  cold  marble,  inwardly  inrok- 
ed  their  blessings.  He  tiien  aroee  and  turned  to 
depart;  but  when  he  reached  the  door  suddenly 
paused,  and  ntfhing  back,  threw  himself  onoe  more 
on  the  tomb,  and  buret  into  tean. 

Tears !  what  sad,  yet  welcome  guests  they  are! 
When  the  deep  sorrow  which  is  pent  in  the  heart 
bursts  forth  in  its  natural  expression,  what  relief  is 
found.  Thank  God  for  the  power  to  weep,  for  gtief 
would  become  madness  but  for  this  means  to  give  it 
vent.  Tears  have  a  healing  magic,  for  after  an  utter 
abandonment  to  weepiqg  there  comes  a  heavy,  sul- 
len stupor,  from  which  gradually  arises  alight  giesms 
of  hope,  which  dissipate  the  midnight  gloom  of  sor- 
row, and  light  up  the  horizon  of  the  future. 

Paul  wept  long  and  bitterly,  then  sunk  into  deep 
thought,  snd  at  length  aroae  and  left  the  church.  He 
knelt  a  short  time  by  Lucy's  grave,  and  then  hj  a 
desperate  efibirt  spnmg  to  his  feet  and  mshed  from 
the  burial-groundj  Without  casting  a  sii^^  look  be- 
hind him.  He  hurried  to  the  manor^hou^  and  find- 
ing the  cairiage  in  waiting  threw  himself  iaio  it, 
and,  with  a  hasty  adieu  to  those  around,  bade  the 
coachman  drive  on.  The  next  day  he  found  himself 
in  London,  from  whence  be  sailed  for  the  CootiDeDt. 
There  he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  sosutimes 
mingling  with  the  gay,  at  others,  immuring  himself 
in  religious  houses,  or  again  seeking  excitemeat  in 
every  thing  which  promised  foigetfulness.  He  next 
sought  oblivion  in  travel,  and  went  to  Palestine, 
hoping  to  find  in  its  sacred  scenes  something  moie 
powerftil  to  chaim  his  mind  than  the  all-eogRMUBg 
subject  which  continually  haunted  him.  He  visited 
£gypt,  and  pondering  over  her  buried  mysteries 
strove  to  devote  )iis  intellect  to  the  eolution  of  those 
wonderful  records  of  eld,  which  she  holds  with 
jealous  hands,  granting  but  slight  glimpses  of  Trerh 
to  the  most  profound  of  seers.  In  vain :  the  one 
thought  reigned  supreme.  He  now  hastened  beck 
to  Europe,  and  visiting  every  place  of  note,  strove 
to  interest  himself  in  her  glorious  historical  lemeoi- 
branoes,  which  impregnate  her  very  air  with  food 
for  thotyht.   9tiU  ia  vtia.   AlUet  he  resolTedto 
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seek  America— the  happy  land  of  Freedom.  There, 
among  a  nation  w^o  dwelt  but  little  on  the  past,  who 
looked  to  the  future  with  giorious  aspirations ;  there, 
vhere  none  need  despair— wbere  the  road  to  fame 
was  open  unto  all ;  there,  in  the  bounding  hopeful- 
neaa  of  a  young  people's  heart,  he.  hoped  to  find  that 
something  which  might  excite  an  overwhelming  in- 
terest in  his.  soul.  His  last  hope  failed  him,  and  the 
mirage-like  Lethe  >whieh  he  had  so  long  and  vainly 
followed  on  the  Sahara  of  sonrow  disappeared  for- 
ever from  his  view. 

Visiting  one  of  o|ir  notthem  cities,  and  feeling  un- 
^rilling  to  endure  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  large 
hotel,  he  resolved  to  seek  a  private  boarding-house. 
He  was  directed  to  one  which  ranked  among  the 
highest.  The  terms  were  soon  arranged,  and  Paul 
Weldoo  came  to  dwell  within  my  walls. 

What  impression  his  strange,  restless  metancholy 
produced  among  his  ibUow^boarders,  I  have  already 
made  known .  The  cause  of  his  conduct  was  a  mys- 
tery which  each  one  vainly  tried  to  solve ;  and,  fail- 
ing in  this,  each  gave  a  different  reason  for  what  they 
could  not  comprehend,  i^greeing  in  but  one  particular 
— ^to  avoid  him. 

His  nocturnal  rambles  annoyed  them ;  but  he  was 
so  gentle  and  inoffensive,  they  could  not  complain  of 
this  one  &ult.  It  was  true  that  very  nervous  ladies 
indulged  in  delicate  shrieks  of  alarm,  or  perhaps 
fainted  outright,  when  returning  late  (torn  some  fes- 
tive hall,  they  encountered  him  in  the  dimly-lighted 
passage.  But,  then  it  was  so  .good  an  opportunity 
for  displaying  their  pretty  little  feminine  lears,  that 
they  were  rather  grateful  to  him  than  otherwise :  for 
how  could  they  be  angry  with  one  who  indirectly 
caused  such  tender  inquiries  as  Were  always  made 
the  following  morning.  And  then  how  interesting 
tlie  frightened  lady  looked,  as  with  a  scarf  or  man- 
tilla thrown  gracefully  around  her,  (as  though  the 
fright  caused  a  chill,  which  lasted  thus  long,)  she 
related  the  incident  to  her  commiserating  admirers — 
and  what  a  dear,  delicate  little  creature  she  oould 
seem  upon  such  occasions !  .  Too  ethereal  for  this 
rude  world,  it  excited  a  fear  lest  she  might  too  soon 
be  called  to  a  mere  fitting  home. 

It  was  such  thoughts,  perhaps,  that  stirred  in  the 
hearto  of  the  devoted  swains,  and  made  them  bristle 
up,  and  look  fierce,  and  wonder  why  such  a  person 
was  kept  in  the  house,  hinting  that  they  would  speak 
sharply  to  the  landlady  about  it,  and  have  the  matter 
corrected.  And  then  to  hear  with  ^at  earnest 
sweetness,  with  what  an  angelic  spirit  of  forgiveness 
the  fair  lady  entreated  them  not  to  do  so ;  and  how 
the  gentlemen  expressed  their  admiration  ot  the  lady's 
lorbearance.  It  was  worth  a  half-a-dozen  fainting 
fits  to  give  these  nervous  ladies  an  opportunity  for  a 
display  of  such  exquisite  delicacy,  and  such  rare 
virtues. 

Paul  consequently  remained  undisturbed,  though 
he  continued  to  be  shunned  by  all.  Under  the 
withering  influence  of  the  demon  which  possessed 
him,  his  health  gradually  declined.  Day  by  day  his 
cheek  grew  paler,  and  his  form  more  slender.  He 
now  ceased  to  firequou  the  puUic  table,  and  ordered 


his  meals  to  be  served  in  his  own  apartments;  and 
only  when  the  solemn  stillness  of  night  roused  afresh 
the  fearful  memories  of  the  past,  did  he  quit  his 
chamber  and  wander  out  in  the  deserted  corridors. 

At  length  he  became  unable  to  leave  his  bed.  He 
refused  to  call  in  a  physician,  and  required  but  little 
attention ;  and  lay  there  alone,  gradiially  sinking  into 
the  grave,  without  a  single  friend  to  soothe  or  con- 
sole him.  When  his  illness  and  his  loneliness  be- 
came* knomi  amoQg  his  *  fellow-boarders,  they  all 
expressed  much  regret;  but  he  had  held  himself 
aloof  from  all,  and  there  was  such  an  impenetrable 
mystery  around  him,  that  all  hesitated  at  proflbring 
any  of  those  delicate  acts  of  kindneas,  which  are  so 
welcome  to  an  invalid.  At  length,  a  youog  man 
named  Barton,  resolved  to  act  the  Good  Samaritan, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  repelled  by  the  sick  man. 
Mr.  Barton  was  one  of  those  true  Christians,  who  do 
not  hesitate  at  performing  their  duty,  even  when  it 
jara  with  their,  feelings.  He  accordingly  sought 
Paul's  chamber ;  and,  tapping  at  the  door,  was  bid- 
den to  ent^r. 

Weldon  started  wheojie  saw  a  stranger,  but  imme- 
diately recovering  himaelf,  spoke. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  he :  <<  pray  be 
seated?'' 

Mr.  Barton  sat  down ;  and  aAer  apologizing  for  his 
intrusion,  asked  if  he  oould  render  him  any  service. 
Paul  expressed  his  gratitude,  but  declined  the  prof- 
fered assistance. 

**  Human  aid  cannot  help  me  now,"  was  his  reply. 
"I  feel  that  I  am  dying,  and  I  thank  God  for  it ;  al- 
though death  is  a  fearful  thing  to  one  so  stained  with 
g^t  as  I  am." 

"  But,"  replied  Barton,  '*  have  you  no  hope  from 
the  mercy  of  God  ?   Repent  of  your  sins,  seek  forgive- 
ness through  the  Saviour,  and  you  will  find  peace." 
"  Peace !"  exclaimed  Weldon ;  **  talk  not  of  peace 
to  me :  I  cannot— dare  not  hope  for  it !" 

<<Nay,"  replied  Barton,  "do  not  despair?  The 
Saviour  pardoned  the  thief  upon  the  cross ;  and  He 
has  bidden  all  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden  to 
come  unto  Him.  There,  and  there  only,  will  you 
find  rest  and  joy." 

"  O,  do  not  mock  me  with  such  words !"  excUimed 
Weldon.  "  I  tell  you,  I  may  not—dare  not  hope. 
Teach  me  to  exorcise  the  restless  spirit  of  the  dead, 
and  then  I  may  find  peace.  Night  aAer  night  she 
comes  to  me  in  my  dreams :  waking,  she  is  ever  be- 
fore me— her  accusing-  eyes  are  fixed  upon  me. 
Years  have  elapsed  since  she  died ;  oceans  roll  be- 
tween her  gnve  and  me.  1  have  knelt  at  the  holiest 
shrines^I  have  dwelt  in  the  lowest  depths  ol  vice— 
I  have  joined  the  giddy  in  pursuit  of  pleasure— the 
wide  in  toil  for  knowledge.  I  have  hidden  in  the 
caverns  of  the  earth,  and  stood  upon  her  mountain 
tops.  The  palace  and  the  hovel,  alternately,  have 
been  my  home.  Men  have  fawned,  and  fair  maidens 
smiled  on  me ;  but  all  in  vain.  Still— still  her  pale 
face  haunts  me.  The  holy  hymn  and  the  din  of  bat- 
tle—the mad  curse  of  the  drunken  revel— the  silvery 
laugh  of  pleasure — ^the  soothing  words  of  woman^ 
and  the  flattering  homage  of  man  have  alike  failed  to 
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silence  the  biUer,  ringiiig  reproach  of  consoience. 
Then,  bid  me  not  hope  for  the  peace  which  for  yearn 
1  have  vainly  sought.  Would  you  go  to  the  fiends 
of  hell,  and  picture  heaven  witk  all  its'joys  to  them, 
and  say^'see;  all  this  might  have  been  yours, 
though  now  it  is  lost  forever?'  Would  you  stand 
upon  the  scaffold  beside  the  condenmed  felon,  and 
tell  him  that  a  bright  heritage  had  been  left  him,  and 
paint  all  the  joys  of  life,  aaying-ndl  these  were 
his  could  he  but  live ;  and  add,  that  there  was  no 
hop&— he  must  die  ?  It  were  as  merciful  as  to  tell 
me  of  that  for  which  I  would  freely  give  up  all  that 
I  possess ;  nay,  eveu  life  itself  to  win— yet  dare  not 
hope  for." 

"Still,"  leplied  Barton,  "you  need  not  despair. 
There  is  no  guilt,  however  black,  that  God  will  not 
wipe  away.  I  fear  you  have  never  yet  sought  in  the 
proper  meaner  for  the  peace  which  you  desire  t" 

"  And  do  you  think  I  might  indoed  find  it?"  asked 
Weldon,  eagerly.  "  O,  if  you  can  but  teaoh  me  Jhow 
to  drive  this  restless  fiend.  Remorse,  from  my  heart, 
I  will  be  forever  grateful !— but  you  must  first  know 
what  has  been  my  crime.  JThe  blood  of  two  inno- 
-  cent,  unofiending  women  rests  upon  my  head;  and 
one  of  them  was  my  betrothed  wife.  She  loved  me 
— ^yes,  loved  me  deeply,  madly ;  and  I«-I  betrayed 
her.    She  died  by  her  Own  hand,  and  iter  mother  of 


a  broken  heart.  Knowing  this,  do  yoa  atifl  thiak  I 
might  hope  for  pardon  ?" 

"  Your  crime  was  a  fearful  one;  bol  auiely  yov 
deep  repentance,  yotur  great  soflering  hav«,  in  a 
measure,  expatiated  your  guilt.  But  permit  me  to 
arrange  your  pHlows,  and  then  I  will  read  to  yon  (at 
a  short  time." 

The  piUowB  having  been  arranged,  Bntoa  prodneed 
a  pocket  Bible,  and  read  such,  passages  as  he  tboq^t 
apfdicable  to  Weldou*s  case;  panaiiig  ocoaaioosUjr 
to  comment  upon  them.  This  was  ooaitinfd  as  ka; 
.  as  he  thought  Paal*s  strength  would  pennit,and  tka 
he  arose  and  took  his  leave,  advising  tlie  sick  nan  to 
sleep  if  possible.  Weldon  thanked  him  fer  his  kiod 
visit,  and  bagged  him  to  return  soon  again,  whiek 
Barton  readily  promised  to  do. 

ThereaAer  Weldon  foond  his  new  friend  lyy  hs 
bedside  daily,  advising  and  soothing  him.  Vstkr 
Barton's  teachings  his  mind  gradually  beoane  moie 
calm,  and  he  learned  to  look  on  the  past  whhom  tha 
agonizing  remorse  with  which  he  oooe  rqgvded  it 
He  repented  of  his  sin,  and  at  last  found  hope  that  it 
might  be  forgiven.  But  his  life  was  fest  dibiai 
'away,  and  scarcely  had  he  rejoiced  in  the  reality  of 
his  new-found  peace,  when  he  died.  Calmly  and  ka^ 
pily  did  his  spirit  burst  its  bonds  and  fly  to  joia  th» 
1  oved  and  lamented  ones  in  a  h/^Uer  and  hi^pier  hone. 


ARIADNE: 

OR    THE    LOVE    WATCH. 

BT  Has.  a.  J.  XAMXS. 

«« 'Tilths  of  CrMe.» 


Wbsrsvoes,  wherefore,  dost  thou  itaad 
By  tho  Boa-waihed  shore  bo  lonely  ? 
Mom's  first  crimson  shadows  only 
Saw  a  vessel  leave  the  strand ! 
Bat  its  canvas  glanciag.  white, 
Long  Imth  left  thy  Btraiaing  Bight- 
Sunset  dies  o'er  sea  and  land : 
Yet  aeroBs  the  waste  of  waters, 
Saddest  of  Earth's  quivering  daughters 
Streteheth  BtlU  each  small  white  hand  I 

Cfstaa  girl,  still  art  thoa  there  f 
Loaa  Jier  soft  watch  is  keeping, 
Eve's  ilist  timid  star  is  peeping 

Through  the  hushed  and  shining  air : 
For  that  fair  ship  dost  thou  wuU^ 
Beautiful,  yot  desolate  f 

With  thy  long  and  jet  black  hair 
Wild  and  loose  about  thee  fallfaig— 
Still  compiaining,  moaning,  sailing— 

la  thy  heart's  forlora  despair  I 


Watching  still  beside  the  sea?^ 
Oem-like  stars  to  midnight  given 
Flash  npOB  the  purple  heaven— 

O !  'forsaken  Ariodae ! 
Leave  thy  ssat  beside  the  sboie— 
He  will  ooms  to  thee  no  ■ow  ■ 

That  youag  king  is  false  to  thee, 
Who  for  his  sake  crossed  the  oeean, 
And  with  deep,  intense  devotion 

Worshiped  him,  as  Deity ! 

Royal  prineess !  mom  again 
On  thy  weary  watehiag  teeakttiw- 
Hope  deferred  thy  heart  sick  maketh— 

Stretch  thy  hand  no  more— 't  is  vain  I 
Could  that  false  Athenian  kh« 
Know  what  desperate  faith  doth  cliflg 

To  thy  heart,  he  would  again 
Seek  the  bride  so  Boon  forsaken— 
But  thy  truBt  would  then  be  shakea: 

BettBT  dwdl  thoa  by  the  miln  I 


THE    GAME    OF    THE    MONTH. 


BT  BMirmT  WILLIAX  BBKBXKT,  AVTBOK  OF  "iXlHK  VOKXSTXft'f  VIXLO  IPOKTSi*'  *<  VlfX  AJTB  VlOIIlia,"  BTC. 
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THE    PEECH. 


Tkz  Yellow  Perch ;  Pereajlaveteen^. 

This  fine  fish,  which  belongB  to  the  fiunily  Per- 
eotda,  of  the  division  AcanihopterfgH,  or  thomy- 
finned,  is  the  common  perch  of  the  waters  of  the 
United  States ;  ranging  from  the  extreme  east  to  the 
extreme  west  of  the  continent;  Drorn  the  streams  and 
pools  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bnmswick,  to  the 
feeders  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  northern  tributaries 
of  the  Canadian  lakes. 

To  the  northward,  it  is  not  found  in  the  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  or  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
its  southern  limit  is  ill-defined,  and  can  scareely  be 
ascertained,  except  by  personal  inspection ;  since 
the  denixens  of  the  southern  waters  have  been  dis- 
figured by  q>pellations,  local,  provincial,  and  most 
unacientifical,  so  barbarous  as  to  defy  the  most  intel- 
t  inquirer. 


■  The  title  of  the  division  Aeanthopterygiif  or 
thomy-Jmned,  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  every 
genus  and  sub-genus  thereof  has  one  or  more  of  the 
&M  supported  od,  or  preceded  by,  strong,  sharp 
spines,  capable  of  inflicting  a  severe  wound,  and 
forming  a  very  efilcient  weapon  of  defense,  so  that 
the  boldest  and  most  voracious  of  fishes  rarely  ven- 
ture to  seixe  them.  All  the  genera  have  two  dorsal 
fin»— the  first,  or  foremost,  of  which  is  invariably 
supported  on  spines,  as  opposed  to  soft  branched  rays ; 
while  the  second,  or  hindmost,  is  of  soft  texture,  pre- 
ceded by  one  or  more  hard  spines— two  pectoral  fins, 
both  soft-rayed— one  ventral,  and  one  anal,  each  of 
which  is  often  preceded  by  one  or  more  spines— and 
<xie  caudal,  or  tail  fin,  which  is  the  main  propelling 
power  of  the  animal.  On  the  nimiber  of  the  hard 
spines  supplementary  to  the  soft  fins,  art  fbunded  the 
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difTerent  families;  and  on  the  number  of  spines  in 
the  first  dorsal,  the  dental  system,  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  bony  structure,  the  lesser  or  individual 
distinctions.  On  color,  as  distinctive  of  genera,  or 
even  varieties,  little  or  no  reliance  can  be  plaoed, 
unless  confirmed  by  distinct  variations  in  the  bony 
formation ;  since  in  all  fishes  there  is  observed  to  ex- 
ist a  great  range  of  hues,  shades,  and  even  positive 
colors,  arising  sometimes  from  mere  casual  influ- 
ences operating  on  individual  specimens,  sometimes 
from  accidents  of  light  or  shade  afiecting  peculiar 
situations,  and  most  frequently  of  all  from  the  soil 
and  character  of  the  feeding-grounds,  and  from  the 
various  mineral  or  earthy  substances  held  in  solution 
by  the  waters  they  frequent. 

These  latter  influences  frequently  modify  the  same 
fish  in  difierent  streams,  even  of  the  same  region  and 
neighborhood,  and  flowing  over  soils  apparently  iden- 
tical, to  such  an  extent,  that  the  casual  observer  not 
unnaturally  believes  them  to  be  distinct  varieties,  if 
not  species,  and  can  be  with  difliculty  convinced,  on 
the  immutable  evidences  of  structural  sameness. 

This  fact  has  led,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  com- 
plicating and  confoundmg  the  science  of  Natural 
History,  by  the  undue  multiplication  of  names,  spe- 
cies, and  genera,  where  no  specific  diflferences  exist ; 
rendering  the  science  infinitely  difiictilt  to  the  begin- 
ner, and  causing  the  unlearned  to  undervalue  the  lore 
of  the  naturalist,  and  to  deny  the  reality  ol  all  scien- 
tific distinctions  whatsoever. 

On  diflerences  of  structure,  such  as  the  situation 
and  texture  of  the  fins,  the  ntunber  of  spines  or  soft 
rays  in  each,  the  form  of  the  gill  covers,  the  charac- 
ter end  position  of  the  teeth,  perfect  reliance  may  be 
placed,  as  indicating  unchangeable  specific  charac- 
teristics, by  observation  of  which  the  educated  natu- 
ralist will  name  at  a  glance  the  species,  genus  and 
subgenus  of  any  fish,  unseen  before ;  and  will  un- 
erringly determine  his  habits,  his  food,  and  in  some 
degree  his  habitation. 

Thus  of  the  Pereoid  family  we  distinguish  the 
subgenera  Perea^  perch  proper,  from  Gristes  and 
Centrarchus,  to  which  are  referred  the  types  black 
basse  of  the  lakes,  and  the  little  rock  basse  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  basin,  by  the  fact  that  the  Perea  have  one 
spine  to  the  ventrals  and  two  to  the  anal.  The 
Grilles  one  to  the  ventrals  and  three  to  the  anal. 
The  Ccntrarehi  one  to  the  ventrals  and  six  to  the 
anal. 

And  in  like  manner,  by  the  number  of  spines  sup- 
porting the  first  dorsal,  we  are  enabled  to  pronounce 
on  the  truth  or  untruthfulneit  of  the  many  subdivi- 
sions of  the  perch  family,  as  predicated  by  the  fisher- 
men of  various  regions,  and  insisted  on  by  credulous 
naturalists,  such  as  Dr.  Smith,  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  book  is  rendered  absolutely  valueless  by  the 
readiness  which  he  displays  in  adopting  every  local 
legend  concerning  new  varieties,  and  classifying  new 
species ;  until,  if  we  believe  him  at  all,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  every  several  stream  and  pool  from  Maine 
to  Minnesota  has  its  own  distinct  variety  of  perch ; 
nor  of  perch  only,  but  of  trout,  and,  more  or  less,  of 
every  finny  tenant  of  the  waters. 


The  truth  appears  to  have  been  at  length  firmly 
established,  and  to  be  this— that  there  is  but  ooe 
clearly  defined-  and  distinct  perch,  pereaJUtvueens, 
the  yellow  perch,  found  in  the  United  Scnxe»— thsl 
the  pereajiwdatilisf  common  river  perch  of  Eorope, 
does  not  exist  at  all  in  American  waters,  thmigh  it  is 
so  closely  connected  with  our  fish  that  a  casual  ob- 
server would  pronounce  them  identical— (hat  the 
supposed  subgenera  of  perea  gresnulata^  or  rosfb- 
headed  perch,  perea  argentea,  silver  perch,  pern 
acuta^  or  sharp-nosed  perch,  and  perca  graeiiis,  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  small  lake  of  Skaneaieks,  is 
the  interior  of  New  York,  are  not  suflKcieotly  made 
out  as  permanent  varieties;  and  that  the  variatkai 
of  color  from  dark  green,  and  greeniah  brown,  lo 
bright  yellow,  silvery,  and  something  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  orange,  are  merely  local,  oasoaL,  and 
individual  dilTerenoes,  and  not  general,  pennanem, 
specific  distinctions. 

The  following  luminous  description  of  this  gaiae 
and  exoellent  fish  is  borrowed  from  Dr.  Ricbafdsoa's 
Taura-hor^fMli'Amsrieana^  or  natural  history  of  the 
Northern  Regions  of  America,  including  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  British  Provinces  as  far  norlli 
as  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  specimen  from  whick 
it  was  compiled  was  caught  at  Penetangoishine,  os 
the  great  Georgian  bay  of  Lake  Huron,  but  will  ac- 
swer  for  fish  of  this  genus  taken  in  any  part  of  Ame- 
rica which  they  nuiy  chance  to  frequent ;  so  small  i$ 
their  variation  in  any  respect  but  that  of  color,  which 
appears  to  vary  in  obedience  to  no  fixed  law  of  k> 
cality  or  latitude,  except  that  it  appears  to  me  that 
of  the  fishes  taken  in  estuaries  and  at  the  momhs  of 
tidal  rivers,  the  color  is  deeper  and  the  tints  fade 
from  cerulean  black  along  the  dorsal  outline  to  olive 
green  on  the  flanks,  with  a  silver  belly ;  while  in 
clear  lakes  and  fresh  streams,  they  change  from 
olive-green  on  the  back  to  bright  golden  yellow  oo 
the  sides  and  belly. 

THE  YELLOW  PERCH. 

CWor.— General  tint  of  the  back  greenish-yellow  ; 
of  the  sides  golden-yellow  with  minute  black  specks; 
and  of  the  belly  whitish.  Nine  ot  ten  dark  bands 
descend  fVom  the  back  to  the  sides,  and  uper  away 
toward  the  belly ;  the  alternate  ones  are  shorter,  and 
on  the  tail  and  shoulders  they  are  less  distinctly  de- 
fined :  the  longest  band  is  opposite  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  first  dorsal  fin,  on  which  there  is  a  lai^ 
black  mark. 

JParai.^The  body  is  moderately  compressed,  iti 
greatest  thickness  being  somewhat  more  than  one 
half  of  its  depth.  lu  profile  is  oblong}  tapering  more 
toward  the  tail,  which  is  nearly  cylindrical:  its 
greatest  depth  is  at  the  ventrals,  and  rather  exceeds 
one-fourth  of  the  total  length,  caudal  included. 

The  head  constitutes  two-sevenths  of  the  total 
length,  and  its  height,  at  the  eye,  is  equal  to  one-hali 
its  length  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  point  of  the 
gill-cover.  The  forehead  is  flat,  but  appears  de- 
pressed, owing  to  the  convexity  of  the  nape.  The 
snout  is  a  little  convex.  The  ofbiu  are  lateral,  dis- 
tant more  than  one  of  their  own  diameters  from  the 
tip  of  the  snout,  and  more  than  two  diaaielers  from 
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t  he  point  of  the  gill-oover.  The  jaws  are  equal.  The 
mouth  descends  as  it  rtina  backward,  its  posterior 
angle  being  Under  the  centre  of  the  orbit. 

TeeM.— The  intermaxiHariee,  lower-jaw,  knob  of 
the  vomer,  and  edge  of  the  palaie-bones,  are  covered 
wiih  very  small,  straight  or  slightly-earyed,  denaeiy- 
crowded  teeth  {en  vslovrt.)  The  v^ujt  of  ihe  pa- 
late, posterior  part  of  the  vbmei:,  and  the  pointed 
tongue,  are  smooth. 

Giii-eovers,— The  preoperculum '  is  njirrow^  its 
upper  limb  rising  vertically  ibrms  a  right-angle  with 
the  lower  one;  and  its  ^dge  is  armed  with  small 
spinous  teeth,  those  on  the  lower  limb  being  directed 
lorward.  The  bony  operculum  termiaates  in  a  nar- 
row sub-spinous  point,  beneath  which  thece  are  three 
denticulations,  with  grooves  running  backward  frpm 
1  hem .  An  acute-poitf ted  membranous  flap  prolonged 
from  the  margin  of  the  suboperculam  conceals  these 
parts  in'tlie  recent  fish.  The  edge  of  the  interoper- 
culum  and  posterior  part  of  the  suboperculum  are 
minutely  denticulated.  The  edges  of  the  humeral 
hones  are  slightly  grdoved  and  denticulated,  the  de^- 
ticaIationsi>eiQgmore  obvious  in  son^e  individuals 
than  in  others  .     .  * 

Scale*. -fThere  are  sixty  scales  on  the  lateral  line,' 
and  twenty-two  in  a  vertical  row  befv^een  the  first 
dorsal  and  centre  of  the  bell  y .  The  scales  are  rather 
smfdl,  their  bases  truncated  and  farrowed  to  near  the 
middle  {striiea  en  iventail)  by  six  grooves  corres- 
ponding to  eight  minyte  lobes  of  the  margin.  A  nar- 
row border  of  the  outer  rounded  edge  is  very 
minutely  atreoked,  producing  teeili  on  the  margin, 
visible  under  a  lens.  The  length  and  breadth  of  a 
scale,  taken  from  the  side,  are  about  equal,  being  two 
and  a  half  lines.  A  linear  inch  measured  en  the 
sides  or  belly,  longitudinally,  contains  twelve  scales, 
the  scales  on  the  belly  having,  however,  less  vertical 
breadth.  On  -the  back  an  inch'  includes  seventeen  or 
eighteen.  The  asperity  of  the  scales  is  perceptible 
to  the  finger,  when  it  is  drawn  over  them  from  the 
tail  toward  the  head.  The  lateral-line  is  th^ce  as 
near  to  the  back  as  tp  the  belly, -and  is  slightly 
arched, till  it  passes  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  when  it 
runs  straight  through  the  middle  of  the  tail.  It  is 
marked  on  each  scale  by  a  tubular  elevation,  which 
is  divided  irregularly  by  an  oblique  depression. 

F»iM.— Br.  7—7;  D.  13-1  1 13;  P.  14;  V.  1  |  5; 
A.2|8;C.  17  5.5.# 

The  first  dorsal  commences  a  little  posterior  to 
the  point  of  the  gill-cover  and  to  (he  pectorals:  its 
fourth  and  fifth  rays  are  the  highest :  the  first  ray  is 
slendef  and  not  half  the  height  of  the  second;  the 
last  ray  is  so  short  as  to  be  detected  only  by  a  close 
examination.  The  second  dorsad  commences  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  first,  the  space  betweeil 
them  being  occupied  by  two  or  three  inter-spinous 
bones  without  rays :  its  first  ray  is  spinous,  and  is 
closely  applied  to  the  base  of  the  second,  which  is 
thrice  as  long}  distinctly  articulated,  and  divided  at 

#  Br.  represents  the  mys  within  the  ^ill-oovecs.  which 
form  the  breathing  opporatas  of  the  animal— D.  tne  dor- 
■ala— P.  peotomle— v.  ventruls— A.  ansl^C. oandiil.  The 
notations  1 J 13,  2  15,  and  2  j  8,  reepeetiyely  indicate  one 
hard  spine  thirteen  smI  rays,  etc.  etc. 
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thetip :  the  remaining  rays  are  all  divided  at  their 
summits,  but  at  their  bates  the  articulations  are  ob- 
solete. The  pectorals  originate  opposite  to  the 
spinous  point  of  the  operculum ;  they  are  somewhat 
longer  than  the  ventral^,  which  are  attached  oppo- 
Mte  to  the  second  spine  of  the  first  dorsal.  The  anal 
isrouilded:  its  first  ray  is  qnfe-fourth  part  shorter 
than  the  second,  both  being  spinous :  the  succeeding 
rays  «re  articulated  and  branched,  the  five  anterior 
ones  being  longer  than  (he  second  spine,  the  others 
becoming  successively  shorter:. its  teripination  is 
^op|>osite  to  that  of  the  second  dorsal.  The  caudal  is 
distinctly  forked,  its  base  is  f^aly,  the  scales  advanc- 
ing farther  ^n  the  outer  rays  and  covering  one-third 
of  their  length. 

Stteh  is  the  general  description  of  the  fish  through- 
out the  country  at  large,  but  great  allowance  must 
be  made  for  accidental  and  local  variations  of  odor, 
some  specimens  being  light-green,  backed  and  barred 
wi^h  black,  with  silvery  beflies,  others  exactly  as 
portrayed  above,  otKers  nearly  orange,  and  ap- 
proaching in  some  degree  to  the  splendor  of  the  gold- 
fish. 

As  I  have  observed,  no  fi«h  is  more  general  than 
this  in  every  description  of  waters  throi^ghout  his 
range  in  the  United  States.  From  the  latgest  rivers, 
so  low  down  their  channels  that  the  waters  begin  to 
be  brackistf,  to  the  smallest  mountain  rivulets ;  from 
the  mill-pond,  and  small,  clear  mountain  tarn,  to  the 
vast  expanses  of  Hnron,  Michigan  and  Superior,  they 
are  omnipresent  and  numerous. 

They  spawn  in  March,  each  female  excluding  a 
■vast  quantity  of  spawn.  .So  mAny  as  992,000  ova 
having  been  taken,  as  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Brown  in 
his  "American  Angler's  Guide,"  though  he  does 
not  annex  his  authority,  from  a  single  female. 

They  may  be  taken  during  every  month  of  the 
year  with  the  hook,  b^ing  bold  biters  and  among  the 
most  voracious  of  all  fishes,  devouring  the  spawn 
and  young  fry  of  their  own  species  with  savage 
avidity,  and  being  among  the  most  deadly  foes  to  the 
treat  preserves,  owing  to  th6  rapacity  with  which 
they  ransack  the  spawning  beds. 

They  are  in  the  main  a'  lively  and  active  fish, 
rflfving  about  in  small  bands  or  shoals,  sometimes 
swimming  high  and  near  the  surface,  leaping  merrily 
at  the  flies  and  smaller  water  insects,  and  some- 
times, especially  in  clear,  nq;>id  scours  of  gravel- 
bedded  rivers,  sweeping  along  the  bottom  gathering 
'  the  smdl,  red  brandling  worms,  of  which  they  are 
very  fond,  caddises,  andv  other  water  reptiles,  as 
well  the  spawn  ofsuch  fish  as  use  these  localities. 

The  larger  fish  will,  however,  oAen  select  sta- 
tions, such  as  the  lee  of  a  large  stone  at  the  tail  of  a 
ripple,  especially  under  the  umbrage  of  trees  growing 
on  the  bank,  or  among  the  piles  and  timbers  of  mill- 
dams  or  sluice-ways,  whence  they  sally  out  like  the 
pike  or  trout  on  any  passing  prey  with  great  velocity 
and  accuracy  of  aim.  Still  even  these  are  decidedly 
gregarious,  as  one  is  never  found  singly  in  a  hole, 
such  places  being  invariably  frequented  by  such 
band  as  it  will  liberally  support,  who  rarely  stray 
beyond   its  limits,  and  prey,  for  the  most  part 
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over  the  same  fiBhing-ground,  and-  ia  the  same 
course. 

This  propensity  is  taken  advaotage  of  by  the  an- 
gler, sioce,  when  he  has  once  struck  npon  a  welU 
stocked  haunt,  whi)e  the  fish  are  in  the  humor  to 
bite,  he  will  be  very  apt,  if  patient  and  skillful,  to 
take  the  whole  shoal  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
fish. 

The  growth  of  the  yellow  perch  is  slow,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  proportioned  pretty  accurately  to  the  size 
and  character  of  the  waters  which  he  frequents.  In 
small,  swift  running  brooks,  or  little  spring-ponds 
or  mill-dams,  he  rgrely  exceeds  a  few  inchea  in 
length  and  a  few  ounces  in  weight,  partaking. gene* 
rally  of  the  green  and  silvery  type  of  the  fish.  In 
estuaries  and  large  rivers,  in  the  pellucid  tams  and 
lakelets,  which  are  dotted  so  beautifully  through  all 
the  uplands  of  the  eastern  and  middle  states  fVom 
Maine  to  Pennsylvania,  in  the  vast  expanses  of  the 
great  northern  lakes  of  Canada,  in  the  giant  rivers  of 
the  west,  fhey  attain  far  more  rapidly  to  a  great 
size,  three  or  four  pounds  being  a  run  by  no  means 
unusual,  and  individuals  being  not  unfrequently 
taken  .up  to  five,  six  ind  seven  pounds,  when  they 
are  very  firm,  fat,  and  in  capital  condition  for  the 
table. 

They  may  be  caught  in  all  months  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Brown  considers  that  they  **  may  be  had  in  the 
largest  quantities  and  in  the  finest  condition  from 
May  to  July ;"  but  from  my  own  experience,  which 
has  been  limited  principally  to  the  lakelets  of  Maine, 
to  Greenwood  or  Wawayanda.  lake,  in  Orange 
county.  New  York,  to  Lake  Hopatkong,  desecrated 
into  Brooklyn  pond,  in  Sussex  county.  New  Jersey, 
and  to  some  of  the  north-eastern  streams  and  ponds  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  should  say  that  late  in  the  autunm — 
When  the  maple  bought  are  erimaon. 

And  the  hickory  shines  like  gold, 
And  the  noons  are  aaltry  hot. 
And  the  n^hts  are  frosty  eold ; 

They  bite  with  greater  freedom,  ahow  more  sport, 
and  are  better  on  the  table  than  at  any  other  aea&on  of 
the  year. 

The  yellow  perch  is  a  bold,  nay !  a  savage  biter, 
and  a  greedy  feeder ;  it  is  even  recorded  of  him  that 
he  has  been  known  to  strike  at  his  owneyd,  casually 
torn  out  by  the  point  of  the  hook,  which  is  to  me  by 
no  means  incredible.  ' 

Securely  wenponed  by  the  sharp  palisade  of 
arrowy  spines  bristling  along  his  back,  and  by  the 
stout  jagged  thorns  protruding  in  advance  of  his 
ventral  anal  fins,  when  of  any  considerable  size,  he 
fears  neither  the  tremendous  rush  and  shark-like 
jaws  of  the  savage  mascalonge,  nor  the  terrible  agility 
and  dauntless  daring  of  the  namaycush  and  siskawity, 
those  vast  lake  trouls,  but  feeds  himself,  a  lesser 
tyrant  of  the  waters,  on  whatever  crosses  his  path 
of  havoc. 

A  light,  stifi*,  ten-foot  rod,  with  a'small  reel,  and 
twenty-five  or  thirty  yards  of  line,  with  a  small 
cork  float,  and  a  proper  sinker  for  bottom  fishing,  is 
the  best  implement;  and  the  best  baits  for  this 
method  are  the  common  ground- worm  or  the  little 


soarlet  brandling.  The  lalter  particalarly  in  lapii 
channels  and  scours.  Cheese  fmea.  are  abo  used, 
and  at  times  successfully,  but  I  do  oot  advocate 
their  use,  but  the  most  certainly  deadly  of  all  bait» 
is  the  paste  made  from  the  preserved  roe  of  any  fish 
which  frequents  the  waters  you  are  to  fish.  Trout- 
>  roe,  in  lakes  or  rivers  haunted  by  that  gamesft  and 
best  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  water,  kills  nn- 
i^rringly. 

In  brackish  water  shrimp  beats  the  world  for 
perch,  remembering  that  you  iSsh  near  to  or  apoa 
the  bottom.  « 

Perch,  especially  when  of  large  sixe,  may  be 
trolled  ^or  as  pike,  with  the  hind  lega  of  a  Irag.  or 
with  any.  small  fish  on  a  gorge  hook.  But  in  my 
<^nion  the  prettiest  of  all  modes  of  catckiof  theai 
is  to  rove  fo»  them  with  the  Hv^  minnow. 

For  this  purpose  you  take  a  fine,  clear,  gut  leader, 
with  a  No.  9  Limerick  hook  whipped  on  at  the  tail, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  above  it,  and  back  to  back  to 
the  tail  hook,  a  second  one  size  smaller  than  the  first. 

The  upper  should  be  hooked  securely  into  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  moderate  sized  minnow,  and  ihs 
lower  into  his  dorsal  fiin,'  care  being  taken  not  to 
pierce  his  back,  when  he  wi)l  swim  aboat  naturallr 
and  gayly  for  many  hours,  if  not  taken  by  a  fish,  and 
ifxarefuUy  released  without  laceration,  will  aurriTe 
the  operation.  A  i^mall  cork,  or,  what  is  better, 
quill-float,  is  necessary  to  .this  method,  andafisv 
shot,  sutficient  to  sink  the  bait  to  within  three  inches 
of  the  bottom.  When  a  bite  is  felt,  a  little '  tune 
should  be  given  before  striking ;  when  struck,  the 
perch  is  surely  taken,  for  though  he  pulls  hard  for  a 
short  time  he  has  neither  the  fierce  courage  nor  the 
wily  oraft  of  the  trout,  but  succumbs  afier  a  few 
brief  struggles.  A  reel  is  necessary,  and  the  floa* 
often  dispensed  with  by  veterans  in  the  ait. 

The  following  very  graphic  exfracta,  on  pereli 
fishing  in  the  watera  of  the  Niagara  river  and  Lake 
Erie,  are  from  the  pea  of  probably  the  beat  pisca- 
torial writer  of  the  United  States,  long  an  esteemed 
correspondent  of  the  BufiieUo  Oommfercial  Adver- 
tiser, from  Whose  lucubrations  I  have  borrowed 
largely  in  my  larger  works  on  **Fish  and  Fishing/' 
and  to  whom  I  gladly  record  my  obligation : 

"  The  Yellow  Perch.  This  beautiful  and  sctive 
fish  is  almtwt  ominipresent  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
Northern  States.  There  are  probably  two  distinct 
but  similar  species  in  our  country,  blended  together 
under  this  common  name.  The  perch  of  New  Eng- 
land difl'ers  from  ours  principally  in  the  shape  of  the 
head.  In  the  Saratoga  Lake,  Owasco  Lake,  Cayuga 
Outlet,  the  Flats  of  Lake  Huron,  and  many  other 
localiti^  tke  perch  is  larger  than  with  us,  frequently 
weighing  thr^e  pounds.  Among  the  perch  of  our 
streams  and  rivers,  a  half-pounder  is  a  very  portly 
citiaea— though  on  a  fisw  particular  bars  they  are 
sometimes  taken  in  considerable  numbers,  averaging 
nearly  a  pound  each.  It  is  almost  always  to  be  had, 
from  earliest  spring  to  the  commencement  of  winter ; 
and  when  poor  Piscator  has  had  all  his  lobsteR^ 

*  By  lobsters  the  writer  roaans  the  aroali  fresh-water 
crayfish. 
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taken  by  the  eheepe-head,  and  utterly  despainr  of 
bam,  he  can,  at  any  time,  and  almost  any  where,  in 
oti*.  river,  bait  with  the  minnow  and  the  worm,  and 
retrieve  somewhat  froift  frowning  fortmie,  by  catch- 
ing a  mess  of  perch. 

**  In  the  spring,'  as  soon  as  the  ice  h«s  left  the 
streams,  the  perch  begins  running  tfppur  creeks  to 
»pawn.  He  is  then  caught  in  them  in  great  plenty. 
About  the  middle  of  May,  however,  he  seems  to 
prefer  the  Niagara^s  clear  current,  and  atmoft  entirely 
deserts  the  Tonawanda,  and  Other  amber  waters. 
You  then  find  him  in  the  eddies,  on  the  edge  of  swift- 
rfpples,  tad  often  in  the  swift  waters,  watching  for 
tba  nvnnow.  As  th«  water- weeds  increase  in  height; 
he  ensconces  himself  among  them,  and,  in  mid-sum- 
mer, comes  out  to  seelc  his  prey  only  in  the  morning 
and  toward  night.  He  seems  to  delight  especially 
in  a  grassy  bottom,  and  when  the  black  frost  has  cut 
down  the  tall  water- weeds,  and  the  more  delicate 
herbage  that  never  attains  the  surface  is  withered, 
he  disappears  until  spring — probs}>ly  sedddtng  him- 
self in  the  depths  of  the  river. 

"  The  back  fin  oAhe  perch  is  large,  and.  armed 
with  strong  $plnes.  He  is  bold  and  ravenons.  He 
will  not  give  way  to  the  pike  or  to  the.  black  bass ; 
and  though  he  may  sometimes  be  eaten  by  them, 
his  comrades  will  retaliate  upon  the  young  of  his 
destroyers. 

'*  The  proper  bait  for  the  perch  is  the  minnow. 
He  will  take  that  all  seasons.  In  mid-snmmer,  how- 
ever, he  prefers  the  worm,  at  which  he  generally 
bites  freely.  He  is  often  taken  with  the  grub,  or 
with  small  pieces  offish  of  any  kind. 

"  He  is  a  capital  fish  at  all  times  for  the  table. 
His  flesh  is  hard  and  savory.  He  should  be  fried 
with  salt  pork  rather  than  butter,  and  thoroughly 


doAe.  He  makes  good  chowder,  though  inferior  for 
that  purpose  to  the  black  Ijass  or  the  yellow  pike. 

"  A  difilerenc^of  opinion  exists  among  our  most 
.tastefai  icthyophagists,  as  to  whether  this  fish  shonid 
be  scaled  or  skinned.  Let  me  tell  you  how  to  skin 
him.  .Teke-a  sbArp-pointed  Icnife,  and  rip  up  the  skin 
along  the  back*,  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
back  fin,  ^n  one  or  both  sides  of  it,  along  its  whole 
length-^theRtake  the  fish  firmly  by  the  lietid  with  the 
left  hand^  and  with  the  right  take  hold  of  the  skin  of 
the  bhck  neaf  the  head,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other,  and  peal  it  down  over  the  tail.  This 
being  done,  all  the  fins  are  thereby  removed  except 
those  of  the  back  and  belly,  which  are  easily  drawn 
out  by  a  gentle  pulling  toward  the  head.  Cut  off  the 
head,  and  you  have  a  skinless,'  finless  lump  of  pure 
White  flesh.  Some  say  this  is  the  only  way  a  perch 
should  be  prepared  for  the  cook's  art — others  say  it 
impairs  the  flavor,  and  should  never  be  pursued.  As 
for  me,  T  say,  *  in  medio  tuHtsimus  ibity — neither 
<j(  the  disputants  is  infallible.  Much,  very  much  of 
the  sweetness  of  the  perch,  and,  indeed,  almost  all 
fishes,  resides  in  the  skin,  which  should  never  be 
parted  with  except  for  some  special  reason ;  therefore, 
as  a  general  thing,  I  scale  my  perch.  But,  in  summer, 
the  skin  of  the  perch  is  apt  to  acquire  a  slight  bitter 
(aste,  of  a  smfick  of  the  mud — ^therefons,  in  summer, 
I  skin  my  perch." 

Before  quitting  thik  subject,  I  will  simply  point  out 
that  the  excellent  little  pan  fish  taken  in  salt  water, 
near  the  turn  of  the  tide,  in  most  of  our  large  river^ 
and  usually  known  as  white  perch,  or  silver  perch, 
is  no(  a  perch,  but  (he  little  white,  or  the  little  red 
bass.  And  herewith,  good-night ;  and  good  luck  to 
the  gentle  friends  and  good  fishermen  all  who  read 
Graham. 


^REClt    AND    RUIN. 
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Iw  October,  1648, 1  went  over  to  the  Island  of  Ca- 
pri, some  twenty  miles  from  Naples,  to  enjoy  a  rustic 
festival.  Our  party  consisted  of  some  Englishmen 
and  some  Italians ;  the  latter,  being  in  the  service  of 
the  government,  had  a  fixed  limit  to  their  leave  of 
absence.  When  the  morning  arrived  that  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  departure  of  our  Italian  friends,  we 
accompanied  them  to  the  shore,  where  they'  made 
their  arrangements  for  the  passage  back  to  the  main- 
land. There  was  a  strong  west-and-by-south  wind 
roaring  round  the  island,  and  the  sea  looked  danger- 
ous ;  but,  in  Naples,  where  there  is  no  career  for  a 
young  man  out  of  government  employ,  an  oflicial 
most  not  trifle  with  his  post.  The  preparations, 
therefore,  for.  the  launching  of  the  boat  went  on. 


It  was  one  of  those  wide-bottomed. boats,  com- 
monly used  in  the  port  of  'Naples,  upon  which  the 
stranger  starts  out  for  a  moonlight  row  to  Posilippo, 
or  betukes  himself  with  his  portmanteau  and  his  car- 
pet-bag, or  with  his  wife  and  her  pill-box  full  of  a  few 
things  to  the  steamer.  Such  boats  are  not  made  for 
riding  on  a  stormy  sea.  The  men  preparing  to  put 
out  that  morning  were  oar  two  friends  the  officials, 
and  two  boatmen .  One  of  the  passengers  was  hailed 
by  the  captain  of  a  good  strong  bark,  upon  the  point 
of  starting.  *<  Come  with  us,  Baff'aelluccio ;  it  will 
be  madness  to  sail  out  in  that  cockle-shell,  through 
such  a  sea ! "  RafiTaelluccio,  a  delicate  youth,  replied 
that  he  was  no  coward.  He  had  come  in  the  boat, 
and  might  go  back  in  the  boat,  with  the  Bfadonna'a 
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blessiog.  The  other  pusengcr  was  a  stout,  black- 
bearded  man,  and  the  two  boatmen  were  a  youth  and 
a  weather-beaten  sailor  from  the  port  of  I^aples. 

The  little  harbor  at  Capri  is  so  sheltered  from  cer- 
tain winds,  that  there  is  often  a  deceptive  smooth- 
ness in  its  waters.  It  was  only  by  looking  out  to  wa 
that  one  delected,  on  that  wild  October  morning,  how 
the  waters  writhed  under  the  torture  of  the  wind. 
Far  as  the  ey&  could  reach  the  sea  was  covered  with 
those  smaller  storm  waves,  called,  in  the  phrase  of 
the  country,  peeore;  these,  as  the  day  advanced, 
swelled  ii^to  great  billows,  oavaihni,  Which  came 
rolling  on  upon  our  little  island,  and  dished  violently 
against  the  coast  of  Massa  and  Sorrento. 

The  bolit  had  been  shoved  off,  and  had  rvtvtned 
for  some  article,  left  accidentally  behind.  A  group 
of  weather- wise  old  sailors  thronged  about  the  fiOoU 
hardy  crew,  in  vain  urging  them  to  wait  ^r  iisurer 
weather.  They  put  oi|t  to  sen  again,  and  made 
straight  for  the  cape  under  the  summer  palaee  of  Ti- 
berius. This  is  a  well-known  point,  which  boatmen 
often  seek  when  they  desire  (o  catch  a  direct  wind 
for  their  passage  to  the  main-land.  The  gale  thai 
had  been  blowing  round  the  island  appc^ared  to  pour 
out  Irom  this  point  its  undivided  force^  and  beat  the 
sea  with  a  strength  almost  irresistible.  We  saw  the 
mast  of  the  little  boat  snapped  the  moment  it  had 
reached  the  cape,  and  the  crew  put  baok|  noC  to 
await  calmer  weather,  but  to  seek  another  temporary 
mast,  and  start  again.  No  threat  or  pefsuasion  could 
detain  the  Italians,  who  feared  to  exceed  their  term 
of  leave.  A  rude  mast  was  set  up,  and  again  the 
boat  started,  leaping  across  wave  afler  wave.  We 
saw  no  more  of  it. 

"  I  watched  it  for  some  dislnnce,"  said  the  captain 
of  the  barque,  which  had  started  at  the  same  time. 
"  Their  mast  bent  as  though  it  would  break  with 
every  puff  of  wind,  and  the  little  sail  fluttered  like  a 
handkerchief  upon  the  waves.  In  a  moment  it  dis- 
appeared, and  we  knew  that  our  foreboding  bad 
proved  true."  The  rest  of  the  tale  I  had  from  the 
lips  of  the  black-bearded  official,  the  sole  surVivor; 
and  a  wilder  tale  of  human  passion  does  not  often  fall 
within  the  bounds  of  sober  truth. 

The  old  mariner,  at  starting,  had  been  placed  at 
the  helsj  as  the  most  compeiMt  man  of  the  party ; 
but  there  was  an  alarming  difference  between  the 
eddies,  currents,  and  billows  at  the  cape,  and  the 
smooth  ¥nters  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  A  monstcoos 
oMfolioJU  appeared  in  the  distance ;  leaping,  roaring, 
foaming,  it  was  close  upon  their  quarter ;  its  crest 
overhung  them ;  in  an  instant,  said  my  informant, 
they  were  swallowed  up.  The  boat  was  overturned ; 
but  the  crew— struggling  desperately  for  life — rose 
with  it  once  more  to  the  surface,  clinging  to  its  bot- 
tom. In  their  last  agony  they  glared  upon  each 
other,  face  to  face,  among  the  beating  waves,  and 
the  loud  execrations  of  his  companions  were  poured 
passionately  on  the  ancient  mariner,  whose  want  of 
skill  was  cursed  as  the  fatal  cause  of  their  despair. 
The  hold  of  the  poor  old  fellow,  weak  with  age  and 
fiunt  with  emotion,  had  not  strength  to  bear  him  up 
amid  the  tossing  of  the  waters,  and  as  his  grasp  re- 


laxed, the  others  watched  his  weakness  with  a  i 
ish  satisfaction.  '*  It  is  some  consolation,"  t^iHaimed 
one,  "  to  see  you  die  ffrst,  fool  9A  youare  !'*  He  djd 
not  hear  the  latest  maledictions,  but  went  down  u 
the  deep  sea.  The  next  who  died  was  Raffaellaccio, 
upon  whose  daily  work  the  daily  bread  of  a  mother 
and  three  sisters  depended.  "  I  am  stiff  with  cold, 
and  can  hang  on  no  longer,"  he  said  to  his  companioB. 
"Get  on  my  shoulders,"  was  the  answer  of  the 
stronger  man.  And  so  he  did»  and  so  he  died :  the 
living  man  with  the  dead  weight  upon  him  gragp^iag 
still  Cor  life,  and  drifting  before  the  storm.  The 
young  boatman,  the  other  survivor,  trembling  him- 
self upon^the  brink  of  eternity,  crept  round  to  die 
dead  body,  and  having  robbed  it  of  a  watch  and  cfaais 
*and  other  valuables,  pushed  it  from  the  t^hoidders  of 
his  friead  inlo  the  sea.  So  there  remained  tlwse  two 
meo,  clinging  to  the  boat,  and  gazing  on  each  other 
anxiously. 

The  thought  had  crossed  the  mind  of  the  Tovaf 
man  that,  if  they  lived  until  they  should  be  throva 
-  ashore,  the  surviving  passenger  would  require  that 
he  should  deliver  up  the  watch  and  other  vaJuaUes 
to  the  family  of  Raffaelluccio.  He  may  not  have 
taken  them  with  a  design  of  theft.  He  probably  saw 
that 'the  d^d'body  cumbered  his  companion,  and 
committed  it  from  a  good  humane  motive  to  the  sea, 
having  removed  the  jewelry.  But  to  let&ia  paates- 
sion  of  the  property,  his  conscience  did  not  bid  him 
shrink  from  murder  of  which  no  eye  of  man  would 
ever  see  the  slain.  An  unexpected  blow  wouid 
silence  his  companion,  and  leave  him  on  the  boat  to 
drift  to  land,  a  sole  survivor,  qnietly  made  richer  by 
the  wreck*  **  I  read  it  in  hi«  eyes,"  said  my  inform- 
ant. "  The  devil  was  in  them,  and  I  watched  him 
well ;  but  a  heavy  sea  raised  his  side  of  the  boat- 
that  was  his  opportunity,  and  immediately  he  struck 
a  heavy  blow  upon  my  head.  If  be  was  the  yoenger 
I  was  the  stronger,  and  he  summoned  me  to  straggle 
for  ray  life,  or  for  that  chance  of  life  which  either  of 
us  had  upon  the  gulf  of  waters.  There  was  a  horri- 
ble wrestling !    I  am  the  only  survivor. 

"  All  that  day,  and  through  a  stormy,  pitch-daik 
night,  I  lay  tossed  about,  almost  senseless,  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  But  before  dawn  on  the  second  day,  my 
boat  was  cast  ashore  at  Torre  dell'  Aonunziais,  and 
there  locked  between  two  rocks.  I  had  just  strength 
to  crawl  to  the  Coaat-Guard  house,  in  which  I  per- 
ceived that  lights  were  twinklii^.  I  was  spurned. 
My  papers  were  demanded. 

**  Faint  as  I  was,  in  lime  I  found  it  possible  to  make 
the  good  officials  understand  my  case,  and  excuse  the 
production  of  credentials  fr^m  the  fishes.  They  took 
me  in,  and  treated  me  with  Ciu-istian  kindness.  My 
looks  had  frightened  them :  my  face  was  bloated,  and 
my  eyes  protruded  like  those  of  a  lobster." 

The  mother  of  Baflaelluccio  was  living  in  Capri, 
and  I  was  there  when  the  news  came  back  of  her 
son's  fate.  In  the  darkness  of  an  October  nighl,  the 
ruined  family — the  bereaved  mother  and  her  dangh- 
ters--mounted  to  their  house-top,  and  turning  toward 
the  aea,  shrieked  wildly  for  the  son  and  brother 
whom  it  held  from  them. 
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The  voice  of  wo  that  then  thrilled  in  my  ears  will  I  ttgoaj  could  be ;  not  ezpraated  only,  but  «ommi]nl- 
novev  be  forgotten.    I  never  knew  till  then  what  I  cated  by  the  wail  of  women. 


LE    PETIT    SAVOYARD. 

(PROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  GUIRAUD.) 

•T  WILLIAM  I^Wt. 


WaiiL,  go  to  France,  poor  tittle  eMld !  yea,  go. 

My  Icnre  for  thee  is  wortfajeee :  I  uii  poor. 

People  Aqjoy  elsewhere ;  here  we  endure : 
Oo  child,  *t  ie  for  your  good ;  't  is  better  mq. 

*When  thie  poor  arm  wu  etrong  to  labor  ooce, 
Refreshed,  reworded  when  my  darling  smiled, 

tVho  then  h.id  dared  advise  mo  to  renounce 
The  deer  9aresses  of  my  child  ? 

Bat  I  am  widowed ;  Strength  departs  with  Joy. 

Ni>w  sick  and  aad,  I  know  OQt  what  to  do. 

>T  is  vain  to  beg ;  oar  friends  are  paupers  too. 
Leave  thy  lorn  mother ;  leave  this  poor  Savoy  ,- 
Go  where^  God  takes  thee— go,  my  cherished  boy ! 

Still,  far  away,  think  on  this  homestead  lone; 

Remember  it ;  and  this  leak  hour,  and  tkii  ; 
A  motJier  blesaea  her  beloVed  one 

With  her  embrace ;  my  bleasing  with  my  kiss ! 

Now,  do  yon  eee  yon  oak  T    I  think  J  may 
Go  so  far  with  thee ;  fonr  Itmg  yesre  are  o*er 

SinGe  with  yoor  father,  whnn  he  went  away, 
I  walked  there  too ;  but  he  cetnmed  no  more. 

Were  be  bat  here  to  guide  thee  forth,  't  would  he 
Lees  sorrow  to  my  heart  to  bid  thee  go. 
Tfaon  art  not«ten  years  old ;  so  helpleaa— oh ! 

How  I  ahall  pray  to  God,  my  child,  for  thee ! 

Unleaa  He  aid,  how  ean  thy  email  feet  tread 
Through  a  cold  world,  without  a  mother'a  care  ? 
She  would,  at  least,  inatruet  thee  how  to  bear; 

Poor  little  child !  O,  why  have  I  no  bread  ? 

But  His  God*#  will,  and  we  most  humbly  bow ; 

Do  n't  weep  to  leave  me,  little  hapless  thing  ! 
Take  to  their  ]>alaoe-gates  a  cheerful  brow, 
'T  will  grieve  thee,  oft,  to  think  of  me,  I  know ; 

But  to  atainse  the  rest,  thou  still  must  aing. 

Sing,  ere  lifers  bitterness  for  thee  ahall  come. 

Now  take  thy  wallet  and  that  poor  marmotte ; 
Beguile  the  way  with  my  old  songs  of  home, 

Sung  to  thy  cradle  in  this  mountain  cot. 
If  I  had  atrength,  aa  in  the  time  gone  by, 

I M  hold  thee  by  the  hand  and  lead  thee  on ; 

But  I  ahould  fail,  before  three  days  were  done ; 
Tea,  thou  ahouldst  leave  me  aoon  behind,  and  I— 
Where  I  wu  bpm,  my  eon,  I  wish  to  die. 
Rear  thy  poor  mother'a  laat  advice,  and  take 

The  warning,  if  thoa  wouldat  be  bleet  of  Heaven ; 

The  poor  man'a  only  wealth  ia  what  ia  given. 
Ask  of  the  rich ;  he  givea  tat  Jetn*a  toke. 


Thy  father  aaid  aojtoo ; 
'  Be  thou  more  fortunate,  my  boy ;  adieu  ! 

The  eon  had  fallen  beneath  the  neighboring  ateep, 
And  «  we  mnat  port,"  the  mother  aaid.at  laat— 
On  through  the  oaka  the  little  wanderer  paaaed. 

Turning,  at  timea ;  but  did  not  dure  to  weep. 


[Tp  the  above  I  have  preanmed  to  moke  a  pendant.] 

THE    DYING    SAVOYARD. 

CoLB,  oold  ia  the  atoru,  with  ita  darkneaa  and  danger ! 
Take  pity,  dear  friends,  on  a  poor  little  atronger ; 
To-night  ia  a  feaat  in  your  village,  I  'm  told, 
While  ahuddering  and  foodleaa  I  ftob  in  the  oeld. 
•  Yon  all  are  in  gladness;  but  I  am  in  aorrow. 
And  Timet  reat  on  ihe  ground,  to  be  dead  on  to-morrow. 

Oh !  dreary  to  die  with  my  home  at  a  diatance. 
And  all  thoae  I  love  too  far  off  for  assistance; 
Aroond  me  the  snow-flakes  are  fnlling  and  flying. 
And  the  sad  light  of  evening  is  darkening  and  d}'ing ; 
The  winds  freeze  my  blood  as  they  roonmfully  sweep, 
And  ieielea  hang  on  my  rags  aa  I  weep. 

Ah,  pity  my  poverty,  pity  my  years, 
And  posa  not  a  child,  in  hia  hunger  and  team; 
And  aee,  the  companion  and  friend  of  my  lot, 
Aa  forlorn  as  myself,  my  poor,  pining  marmotte ; 
He  is  shtvering  and  hungry,  and  nestling  in  quest 
Of  th9  warmth  that  ia  nearly  gone  ont  of  my  b^aaat. 

O,  never  again  ahall  a  wandering  boy 
See  the  dear  cottage  homea  and  the  akiea  of  Savoy, 
Or  hear  the  gay  herd-aong,  the  falling  of  ritia 
In  the  freah-awelling  air  of  her  beautiful  hille; 
Oh,  where  are  they  now,  those  oM  mornings  of  joy  f 
They  are  lost,  they  axe  lost,  to  the  wandering  boy ! 

ph,  never  agnin  shall  my  fond  mother  kias  me ; 
How  dearly  ahe  loved  me— how  much  will  ahemias  me ! 
And  how  muat  ahe  mourn,  ray  affectionate  mother, 
For  her  loat  little  chtM,  and  ahe  haa  not  another ! 
Long,  long  may  ahe  weep  at  the  door  of  her  cot, 
Ere  ahe  aeea  me  retnm  with  ray  many  marmotte. 

So  the  Savoyard  mourned,  the  poor  child,  in  hia  aorrow, 
Vndooroed  to  go  forth  at  the  voice  of  the  morrow. 
With  hia  friend,  the  marmotte,  he  had  died  ere  the  day ; 
And  they  aeo6ped  them  one  grave  in  the  snow  where 

they  lay  J 
And  a  alight  croea  of  faith  risen  over  the  apot 
Where  the  Savoyard  aleepe  with  his  mountain  marmotte . 


MABEL    DACRE: 

OR    .THE    TJtIA.L    OP    FAITH. 

BT  MkXfBN. 


f  CHAPTEU  I.. 

To  him  who  in  the  loye  of  Nature  holdi  eomnnmion 
with  her  vimble  forme  she  speaka  a  various  longoage. 
BUTAKT'e  Thanatopsib. 

Rarely  does  the  jsaaa.  shine  upon  a  lovelier  spot 
than  the  small,  secluded  town  of  Riverdale.  Shut 
in  between  high  hills,  that  served  to  screen  it  also 
from  the  bleal^  north  winds,  it  seemed  to  embrace 
within  its  narrow  limits  every  element  of  beanty ; 
and  thongfa  lh>m  its  retired  situation  it  afforded  no 
bosiness  facilities,  and  therefore  contained  little 
wealth  and  no  style,  yet  to  those  who  sought  the  beau- 
tiful in  Nature,  or  for  whom  solitude  had  charms,  it 
was  a  little  poMklise. 

And  so  thought  Mabel  Dftcre,  as  she  fat  with  her 
hands  claqMxl  over  a  book  that  lay  half-open  in  her 
lap,  and  her  eyes  gazing  earnestly  and  with  rapt  at- 
tention on  the  distant  landscape.  It  was  tunset,  and 
far  off  in  the  clear  horizon  floated  the  golden  clouds 
curtaining  the  day-god's  couch.  A  crimson  light, 
softened  by  that  exquisite  misty  veil  in  which  Na- 
ture is  so  fond  of  adorning  herself,  rested  like  a  glory 
upon  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  threw  into  deep 
shadow  the  quiet  valley  at  their  feet ;  while  upon  the 
river  which  wound  slowly  along,  reluctant  as  it 
would  seem  to  leave  a  place  so  lovely,  a  few  bright 
gleams  yet  lingered.  ^*  How  beamiful,"  murmured 
Mabel  to  herself,  as  her  delighted  gaze  took  in  at 
once  the  scene  that  we  have  vainly  attempted  to  de- 
scribe ;  "  how  can  any  one  think  the  world  so  dark 
and  dreary?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  Mabel,*'  said  a  low  voice  at 
her  side,  as  blushing,  yet  smiling,  Mabel  turned  and 
met  th^fond  gaze  of  Walter  Lee,  who  had  advanced 
unperceived,  so  absorbed  had  she  previously  been. 
Now,  however,  she  willingly  lent  an  ear  to  her 
lover's  voice.  "  I  will  tell  you ;  it  is  because  so  fnw 
are  in  unison  with  the  loveliness,  the  repose,  the 
purity  of  Nature,  that  they  find  in  her  no  beauty; 
the  vain  toils  of  ambition,  the  grasping  pursuit  of 
wealth,  the  wearying  chase  for  pleasure,  unfit  men 
for  loving  that  which  is  simple,  pure  and  universal. 
You,  dearest,  are  a  true  child  of  Nature,  hnd  you  feol 
almost  a  child's  love  for  a  mother,  toward  the  beavty 
around  you. 

"  My  sweet  one,"  he  ooptinued,  as  with  delighted 
eyes  he  gazed  upon  the  levely  face  uplifted  to  him  in 
all  the  unconsciousness  and  confiding  love  of  child- 
hood, <*  ray  beautiful  Mabel,  will  you  laugh  at  my 
laneies  if  I  say  that  I  find  in  Nature  the  original  of 
even  all  your  charms :  from  the  violet  yoo  stole  the 
deep-blue  of  those  dear '  eyes,  and  from  whence 
learned  your  hair  its  graceful  waving,  save  firom  the 


I  tcndrila  of  the  vane;  so  conftss  now,  £ur  pSferer,  ere 
I  bring  forward  other  charges.^  And  with  these 
Words  he  took  the  book  ftom  Iter  hands ;  it  was  a 
volume  ol  Spen^r's  Faery  Queen.  Mabel  laugh- 
ingly reproached  him  fiv  stealing  so  quietly  upoa 
her. 

.f<But  where  have  you  been,  Walter,  this  keg. 
long  day ;  I  ytnm  so  lonely,  I  had  no  one  to  read  le 
me,  so  I  sooa  tired  of  my  needle -work,  and  in  very 
weariness  I  wandered  off  to  see  the  sun  set.'* 
^  "  Have  you;  indeed,  missed  me,  Msbel,  darUqg; 
bless  yoa  for  those  words;  to  me,  too,  it  was  a 
weary  day,  in  the 'close,  dark  city,  but  doty  called 
me  there,  abd  I  'have  brought  letters  to  the  Tcclor 
from  London." 

^  Lelteis  to  my  ftther !  and  from  London,'*  el- 
claimed  the  surpri^d  girl ;  "  who  can  be  have  in  the 
great  city  to  write  to  him ;  I  have  oAen  beard  him 
say  he  knew  no  one  in  London.  But  hark '.  I  hesr 
the  sunset-bell,  and  my  father  will  be  waiting  for 
me  for  otir  evening  service."  And  so  saying,  with 
one  last  look  at  the  distant  landscape,  Mabel  pot  her 
arm  fondly  in  Walter's,  and  with  step  as  light  and 
graceful  as  the  mountain  deer's,  tqmed  toward  the 
little,  loW'^roofed  oottaga  of  the  Rector  of  Biver- 
dale.  "Will  you  not  oome  in,  Waher," said  Mabel, 
in  soft,  persuasive  accents. 

"Not  to-night,"  he  replied;  *'I  have  been  away 
all  day,  and  there  are  numerous  duties  for  me  u>  fid- 
fill  ere  to-morrow's  round  commencea.  Good-night, 
sweet  love,"  he  fondly  murmur^,  as  Mabel  eolered 
the  house. 

She  advanced  hurriedly  to  the  rector's  study 
where  she  found  him  seated  in  his  accustomed  arm- 
chair by  the  window,  but  she  was  struck  at  once 
with  the  look  of  anxiety  and  sorrow  so  unusual  to 
his  placid  and  venerable  face ;  an  open  letter  lay  in 
his  lap,  but  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  his  lips  moved 
as  if  in  prayer. 

"  Father,  dearest  father,  what  has  happened;  why 
do  you  look  so  s«d,"  exclaimed  Mabel,  as  shd  knelt 
at  his  side. 

.  ^^Is  it  you,  my  child,"  said  the  old  man,  softly 
stroking  her  silken  hair — then  a  aigh  so  deep  es- 
caped him  that  Mabel  was  still  more  terrified.  *'  Be 
ciilm,  my  love,  my  little  lamb,"  he  murmured 
gently,  and  with  accents  choked  and  broken,  'Misten 
calmly,  and  I  will  tell  you  all.  You  know,  Msbd 
dear,  that  I  am  not  your  own  &th9r,  but  yon  know 
not,  nor  did  I,  until  to-day,  that  your  own  father  is 
living ;  that  he  is  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  and  having 
been  under  our  new  sovereign,  King  James^  rsatored 
to  his  estates,  he  now  claims  his  daughter,  and  de- 
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mres  me  to  accompany  yoa  at  once  to  Londoo,  or  at 
least  to  York»  where  he  wiU  meet  you." 

Mabels  cheek  grew  paler  and  peler,  as  she  took 
in  the  fiill  meaning  of  theae  to  her  painful  woida ;  her 
strength  ibraook  her,  and  she  sunk  upon  the  floor  at 
his  feet — 

^*  My  father,  my  own  true,  lovisg  father,  I  cannot 
leave  you,  and  Walter,  <oh !  where  oan  1  hide  from 
ihi«  cold,  stem  man,  who  has  leA  me  so  long  without 
ft  woid,  and  now  expects  me  to  breal;,  in  a  moment, 
the  ties  that  oonstant  intercourse  for  fiHeen  years 
ha«e  formed^  no,  I  will  not  obey  this  proud  dictate. 
Say  I  shall  not  go,  dear,  dfear  father,"  said  the  weep- 
ing girl,  thirowioglierself  on  his  neck. 

**  Hash !  hush !  my  daughter ;  lemember  who  cour 
trola  our  destinies ;  ihinlr  wjio  it  is  that  orders  all  the 
events  of  liHi.  He  has  said,  ^  Children,  obey  your 
parents,^  *  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,'  and 
shall  I,  one  of  his  ministers,  counsel  you  to  disobey 
him  No,  my  precious  child,  dear  as  you  are  to  my 
heart ;-  thoqgh  the  light  Of  this  world  will  have  gone 
oat  foV  me  when  1  no  longer  see  my  Mabel's  fhce,  or 
hear  her  soft,  sweet  tones,  yet  I  would  have  you  go 
at  once,  my  child;  an<f  go  determined;  so  far  ai  you 
can  under  Glqd,  to  please  your  father— reader  to  him 
I  he  obedieooe  that  is  due  fh>m  a  child  to  a  parent. 
In  one  thing,  however,  you  will  be  tried,  your  father 
IB  a  Roman  Catholie;  in  your  seligiouB  faith  be' firm 
and  steadfast ;  let  no  persuasions  induce  you  to  give 
up  the  simple  faith  of  our  Protestant  church;  be 
strong,  be  prudent,  and  be  gentle  in  all  your  inter- 
course with  him,  and  perhaps  the  daughter  may  yet 
Ivad  her  father  back  to  the  pure  faith  of  his  ances- 
tors, though,"  murmur^  he  to  himself,  "a  king's 
Avor  is  a  tempting  bait." 

*'Bat  Walter,"  tremblingly  uttered  the  weeping 
girl,  who  had  hardly  understood  the  rector's  words, 
fto  filled  was  her  heart  with  that  dear  image.  **  Wal- 
ler! must  I  leave  him — I  was  so  soon  to  be  all  his; 
can  I  not  write  and  tell  my  father  so,  and  then  per- 
haps—he might— I  am  sure  if  he  only  knew  Wal- 
ter"—she  blushed,  and  hesitated,  and  then  stopped, 
watting  in  tearful  suspense  to  hear  what  would  be 
9aid  by  him  whose  word  for  fif\cen  years  had  been 
her  law. 

**  Mabd,  my  darling  child,  it  may  not  be ;  you  must 
not  even  dream  of  such  a  step.  Think  you.the  noble 
Earl  of  Arlington  would  sudor  his  daughter  to  wed  a 
poor  curate?  No,  my  precious  child,  you  must 
give  up  Walter— forget  him— think  only  of  your 
duty  to  your  father,  or  rather,  yodr  duty  to  your 
God," 

He  said  no  more,  for  Mabel,  upon  Whose  loving 
heart  these  words  fell  like  the  sentence  of  death, 
sunk  fhinting  upon  the  floor.  No  words  escaped 
from  those  pale  lips,  and  not  even  a  sigh  relieved  the 
bursting  heart. 

'*  Poor  stricken  lamb !"  said  the  kind  old  man,'  as 
he  gently  raised  the  lifeless  form,  **  had  I  but  known 
thy  future  destiny  this  suffering  at  least  thou  shouldst 
have  been  spared^ittle  did  I  dream  when,  fifteen 
years  ago,  thou  wert  brought,  a  little  child  beautJTnl 
as  the  angels,  to  my  lonely  home,  that  thou  wast  one 


day  to  tread  the  halls  of  royalty."  He  laid  her  gently 
on  the  couch,  and  haMily  summoning  what  help  he 
coiild  command,  watched  fondly  and  anxioasly  the 
return  of  oonsciousnois. 

And  now  let  us  review'briefly;  the  ^irenrestances 
that  have  so  strangely  formed  the  lot  of  our  young 
heroine. 

About  eighteen  years  previous  to  the  time  at 
which  our  story  commences,  Robert,  Earl  of  Arling- 
ton, bad  married  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  whom, 
though  of  rather  humble  origin,  he  loved  as  passion- 
ately as  A  natttre  selfish  as  his  could  love;  she 
was  frail  sod  delicate,  and  died  soon  after  the  birth 
ofher  first  child,  a  dtfughler,  to  whom  the  sorrowing 
husband'  gave  her  name—Mabel.  His*  disafilpoint- 
raent  M  not  having  a  son  embittered  hia  feel ings  for 
the  poor,  motherless  babe,  and  two  years  after  hav- 
ing, in  consequence  of  his  being  conoerned  in  a 
rebellion  against  the  reigning  monarch,  been  oom- 
pelled  Co  leave  his  country  and  to  endure  the  confisca- 
tion  of  his  estates ;  he  determined  to  place  his  child 
in  the  keeping  of  some  one  trhom  he  could  trust,  and 
who  would  educate  her  carefully;  thinking  that 
should  he  ever  regain  his  rank,  she  oould  easily  ac- 
quire all  the  necessary  accomplishments.  He  at 
onoe  recalled  the  Rector  of  Riverdaie,  of  whose 
learning  and  virtue  he  had  often  heard  his  young 
wife  speak  in  terms  of  eloquent  praise,  as  the  very 
person  to  whom  with  the  most  perfiect  confidence  he 
could  entrust  his  child.  Descended  from  high  and 
even  noble  ancestors,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  the 
rector  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  development  and 
guidance  of  his  daughter's  mind;  while  for  her  phy- 
sical education,  the  charming  and  healthy  situation 
of  Riverdaie  aflbrded  every  facility.  Hastily  making 
his  preparatiofks,  therefore,  and  under  cover  of  an 
assumed  name,  he  tent  his^ohild  to  the  old  man,  with 
a  letter  stating  only  that,  being  obliged  to  fiy  from 
England,  he  wished  her  to  be  brought  up  in  ignorance 
of  his  name  or  station ;  and  lie  made  at  the  same  time 
ample  provision  for  her  wants  as  far  as  money  could 
supply  them. 

Years  passed,  and  no  tSdings  came  of  the  unknown 
father;  and  gradually  the  conviction  forced  itself 
upon  the  rector's  mind  that  he  must  be  dead ;  an 
opinion' which  fifteen  years  of  utter  silence  had 
tended  to  confirm,  and  the  kind  old  man  had  learned 
to  love  the  gentle  Mabel  as  his  own  child ;  all  others 
considered  her  as  his  niece,  for  as  such  he  was  to 
represent  her,  and  she  was  aecordiogly  called  Mabel 
Dacre.  But  after  the  dteth  of  Charles,  through  the 
influence  of  some  friends,  the  long  banished  man 
was  recalled,  and  on  his  rMum  having  publicly  re- 
nounced his  allegianoe  to  the  fistablished  Church 
and  embraced  Romanism,  his  estates  and  titles  were 
restored  to  him,  and  he  was  high  in  favor  with  the 
new  monarch  James  H.,  whose  strong  partiality  for 
papists  was  wWl  known.  He  had  obtained  ooca- 
sionally  some  information  respecting  his  child,  and 
had  even  made  ia  secret  visit  to  the  town,  sinoe  his 
return,  to  satisfy  his  proud  heart  as  to  his  daughter's 
fitness  10  share  in  his  recovered  greatness— but  even 

his  haqghty  spirit  was  charmed  with  the  exquisite 
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The  life  from  out  yoang  hearts,  nud  choking  t 
nbich  ne'er  mirhtlw  repeuted,  who  could  guea 
If  ever  more  abuuld  meet  tbeee  mutual  eyea  ? 


Which 


beauty  and  grace  of  Mabel,  as  she,  bo  unconscious 
that  her  ialber  even  lived,  passed  before  bim.  He 
immediately  made  arr^gements  to  receiva  her,  and 
then  dispatched  the  letter  wiiich  had  thrown  the 
little  household  at  Hivdrdale  into  such  sorrow  end 
dismay* 

CHAPTER  II. 

And  there  were  sodden  partiags,  such'ta  press 
""    '"■  ''  ^  '  '  '    king  sighs 

(guess 
leyes?    ■ 
Cbilds  Haeolp. 

Walter  Lee  waft  the  youngest  son  of  a  baronet, 
who,  daring  the  late  struggle,  had  lost  both  life  and 
property  in  defense  of  his  sovereign.  The.  oldest 
son  died  soon  after  his  father,  having  been  se^rely 
wounded  at  the  batUe  of  Edgehili.  Walter  had  been 
intended  for  the  church,  and  his  education  carried  on 
with  that  end  in  view ;  the  ^d  fate  of  his  father  and 
only  brother  had  contributed  to  strengthen  his  youth- 
ful inclination  to  the  ministry ;  and  after  collecting 
what  remained  of  his  Other's  property  he  completed 
his  studies,  and  having  heard  that  the  curacy  at 
Riverdale,  near  which  town  his  father  had  at  one  time 
resided,  was  vacant,  he  applied  immediately  to  the 
rector  for  it,  and  had  the  good  fohone  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

The  worthy  man  was  at  once  preposseseed  in 
favor  of  the  yo.ung  scholar,  whose  acquirements 
were  much  above  the  usual  standard,  and  whose 
clear,  open  brow  and  brilliant  eyes  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  man  of  no  ordinary  character.  And  in  truth 
his  was  a  nature  such  as  we  seldom  meet  with  in 
this  every-dny  world ;  full  of  devotion  to  his  cause, 
aod  zealous  for  his  Master's  glory,  his  efforts  to  do 
good  were  untiring.  His  was  a  truly  noble  heart- 
so  strong  and  loyal,  so  open  and  sincere;  full  of  all 
generous  thoughts  and  high  aspirations,  and  withal, 
as  tender  and  loving  as  a  woman's :  with  a  soul  that 
shrank  in  abhorrence  from  meanness,  deceit,  or  the 
licentiousness  so  oommdn  to  the  times,  he  yet  felt 
and  ever  showed  the  kindest  pity  and  compassion  for 
the  sinner. 

Six  years  had  passed  since  he  came  to  Riverdale, 
and  Mr.  Dacre  loved  him  as  a  son,  for  such  he  had 
long  seemed  to  him,  while  Walter  felt  for  his  vene- 
lable  pastor  the  deepest  love  and  reverence. 

And  Mabel— how  shall  we  describe  her,  the  fair 
and  gentle  being,  who  from  the  winning  simplicity 
and  grace  of  childhood,  had  passed  almost  uncon- 
sciously into  that  loveliest  period  of  ifiromanhood, 
when  as  yet  the  heart  has  lost  none  of  its  early  fresh- 
ness, the  sweet  dew  of  life's  morning,  and  its  piure 
affeotions  have  only  expanded  into  fi|ller  beauty ;  ito 
opening  mind  only  exhalea  a  richer  perfume;  beauti- 
ful without  vanity,  intelligent  yet  simple  and  child- 
like ;  loving,  gentle  and  timid,  yet  af  the  same  time 
high-souled,  generous  and  ftdt  of  enthusiasm''-such 
was  Mabel  Dacre  at  seventeen.  Could  at  be  other- 
wiso  than  that  those  two,  so  fitted  for  each  other, 
such  twin-souls  as  it  were,  should  love?  Silently, 
at  first,  a  pure  affection  sprang  up  in  their  youthful 
hearts;  it  grew  with  their  growth  and  strenghtened 


with  their  strength ;  each  felt»  long  before  any  pro- 
mise had  passed  between  them,  that  tbey  were  na 
longer  free,  and  when  in  low  and  tirmhhng  toDe* 
Walter  drew  from  his  beloved  her  plighted  troth. 
they  both  fek  that  no  time  could  alter,  bo  ciresm- 
stances  change  their  fervent,  undying  love.  And  it 
was  this  love,  this  growth  of  years,  that  MabeA  wa* 
now  so  suddenly  called  upon  to  resign ;  she  had  oo: 
at  first,  in  her  artl^e  simplioily,  even  imagiaed  ihi* 
aa  the  result  of  her  father^s  letter;  it  wptf  the  though: 
of  parting  for  a  tims  with  him  she  so  paastoaaiely 
loved,  that  had  caused  the  first  bitter  aonow,  Inio 
her  pure  and  simple  mind  it  did  fiot  enter  that  hst 
father  would  forbid  her  union  with  Walter,  that  fe 
fiould  break  ties,  so  solemnly  contracted,  er  sevei 
hearts  so  closely  imited;  but  as  her  ear  took  m  the 
last  fearful  sentences  of  the  rector,  li^t  asd  almost 
lifeibcsook  her,  her  brain  reeled,  and  her  iieert  be- 
came like  ice.  It  waft  well  that  coasciaiiaie«> 
failed,  and  that  a  temporary  oblivion  deadened  tbe 
first  keen  pang;  but  oh,  ihat  sad,  dreary  awakeaiBs 
to  sorrow ;  that  half-shrinking,  trembling  dread  with 
which- we  strive  to  recall  the  terrible  evtent  that  hi* 
changed  life  into  a  gloomy  solitude  and  koahed  op 
within  us  the  very  sound  of  joy.  Long  did  Mabe. 
strive  to  keep  back  the  return  of  reason,  to  dream  oa  i^ 
blissful  ignorance,  but  it  would  come,  *■  Tou  mnutgirg 
up  Walter^you  must  strive  to  forget  him.''  TheK 
words  rang  for  ever  in  the  dark  chambertot  her  aoiR 
desolate  heart ;  she  knew  it  must  be  so,  she  felt  thai 
even  Walter  would  bid  her  go,  and  as  her  opeair^ 
eyes  caught  a  view  of  her  dear  old  father  (for  sach 
he  ever  seemed  to  her)  gazing  so  sadly  upon  her^  &b« 
sprang  from  the  bed  and  feebly  sunk  at  his  feet ;  thrti 
hiding  her  face  in  his  lap,  she  wept  such  tears  as  she 
could  never  shed  again ;  the  bitterness  of  death  wb5 
past,  her  duty  was  before  her,  and  in  that  aad  hom 
the  old  man's  prayers  we^  answered ;  atreogth  from 
above  inspired  her  drooping  heart,  «nd  though  ic 
those  soft  eyes  the  light  of  joy  had  laded,  aed  no 
gleam  of  br^htness  played  around  the  mouth  that 
once  dimpled  with  the  innocent  mirth  of  an  un- 
clouded girlhood,  yet  Mr.  Dacre  felt,  as  he  kissed 
her  pure,  calm  brow,  and  gaxed  almost  revereatly 
into  the  clear  depths-  of  those  spiritual  eyes,  that  a 
power  mightier  than  the  spell  of  earthly  love  dwell 
in  that  fr^l  form ;  and  hts  voice  was  almost  exuttam 
as  with  trembling  hand  he  implored  the  blessing  oc 
God  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  upon  her 
youthful  head. 

That  eyeniqg,  long  after  the  sun  had  set  behind  d^ 
hills,  in  the  same  lovely  spot  wheie  Mabel  was  woai 
to  watch  his  parting  glories,  two  youthfbl  forms  sat 
with  clasped  hands,  and  pale,  tearful  laces.  The 
moon  rose  in  all  her  unclouded  beauty,  pouii^  & 
flood  of  silvery  radiance  over  the  scene;  for  a  mo- 
moment,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Nature  seot  its 
wonted  light  to  Mabers  face :  then,  with  a  fiunt  c-y 
of  agony,  she  exclaimed — 

'*  It  is  the  last  lime,  Walter-dear,  dear  Waller  *  I 
shall  never  again  gaze  upon  this  beauty  with  thee.  O, 
Qodf  who  makest  the  world  eo  lovely,  can  it  be  that 
Thou  reqnirest  of  me  this  aaprifice !" 
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There  w«s  no  sound  for  numy  minuies ;  but  Wal- 
ter's head  wa«  bowed  as  if  in  prayer^  and  his  strong 
frame  shook  like  a  Teed. 

**  God  knoweth  best,  my  own  beloved,"  at  length 
he  murmured.  **  It  may  be  that  for  me  this  trial  was 
seat,  to  teach  me  the  hard  lesson — *  Little  childrto, 
keep  yourselves  from  idols.'  I  knew  it  not,  but  now 
I  feel  that  your  image  reigned  in  the  heart  I  had  of- 
fered  to  my  God,  and  that  earth  had  more  share  in 
my  thoughu  than  Heaven. 

**  Bat,  oh !  to  part  from  you,,  my  Mabel — to  give 
you  up  to  others,  my  treasure,  my  Icrve,  my  life! 
Oh !  I  cannot  submib—my  heart  f  s  crushed  under  this 
bitter  trial !  Alas !  at  times  I  have  no  trust,  no  hope, 
no  faith!" 

"  Say  not  so,  my  own,  my  noble  Walter ;  gpve  up 
all  else,  but  cling  to  your  ihith ;  forsake  not  our  only 
strength :  think,  in  this  terrible  parting,  how  tenfold 
would  be  our  anguish,  did  we  not  l^th  look  forward 
to  that  world  where  therer  is  no  more  parting,  and 
where  <God  shall  wipe  all  tears  from  all  eyes.'  " 

**  But,  O,  my  beaptiiul  Mabel,  sometimes  a  Mrange 
shuddering  fear  comes  over  me,  that  in  that  gay  and 
gorgeous  world  where  your  future  steps  will  wan- 
der, you  will  be  so  admired,  courted,  and  caressed, 
th^t  you  will  cease  to  yearn  for  the  simple  home  of 
your  girlhood,  cease  to  love — " 
.  "Nay,  Walter,  speak  not  those  dreadful  words? 
Say  not  you  doubt  the  faith,  the  love,  the  copstancy 
ol  years :  oh !  do  not  let  us  add  this  drop  to  the  bit- 
ter cup  we  are  called  upon  to  drink.  Ah !  if  I  thought 
you  could  doubt  me,  I  should  have  lost  the  only  hap- 
piness thai  yet  remains  for  me— the  thought  of  your 
full  and  perfect  trust  in  my  love.  Do  not  let  us  doubt 
each  other  for  one  moment,  Walter  dearest ;  it  would 
be  to  break  the  only  tie  yet  left  between  us,  our  mu- 
tual trust." 

"  Forgive  me,  sweet  Mabel,  my  beloved,  once  my 
plighted  wife^-nay,  let  me  not  speak  that  word! 
Ah !  Mabel  J  Mabel,  what  have  I  leA  to  live  for  ?" 

**  God,  and  thine  own  soul,  beloved :  let  me  sup- 
port and  strengthen  thee  in  this  our  greatest  trial ; 
for,  from  thy  example,  how  often  have  I  gathered 
fortitude  and  patience.  And  remember,  Walter  dear- 
est, that  }u*x  as  full,  as  perfect,  as  entire  and  devoted 
as  your  /om,  so  may  be  your  faith  iir  me.  I  ask 
you,  as  my  last  request,  to  feel  this  always,  though 
it  may  sometimes  seem  Atfr^/jthough  years  of  silence 
may  pase,  lor  I  know  you  can  never,  never  forget 
me!" 

« I  do — I  will  uust  you  always,  my  beloved.  I 
aj»k  from  you  no  promise,  but,  before  Heaven !  I  so* 
lemoly  pronounce  myself  yours ;  and  should  God  in 
his  wisdom  see  fit  to  forbid  our  ev«r  again  meetmg, 
my  heart  shall  still  cherish  your  imago  only,  and  go 
widowed  to  its  grave.'' 

Night  had  already  filled  the  firmament  with  ita 
countless  stars,  ere  the  young  lovers,  for  the  last 
^imc, 'slowly  and  sadly  wended  their  way  to  the 
happy  home  of  Mabel's  childhood  and  youth. 

Ah!  who  can  tell  the  bitterness  of  that  parting; 
the  chokkig  thooghts  that  could  not  be  ^vttered,  the 
throbbing  hearts  whose  chords  had  been  so  rudely 


severed ;  earth  had  for  them  no  sterner  lesson,  die 
light  of  life  is  faded— well  will  it  be  if  "  in  the  dark- 
ness stars  arise,  and  the  night  is  holy.'* 

CHAPTER  HI.  ' 

«« Your  home  within  the  city 
It  richly  famisbed  with  pinte  nod  roM, 
B'-iiitig  nnd  ewera,  io  1  ive  your  d  iinty  hands. 
Your  hangings  all  of  Tvriiin  tApebtry/* 

I'A.KIfCO  OV  IBM  SHBKW. 

A  year  had  passed  mnce  the  events  narrated  in  our 
last  chapter,  and  how  had  the  time  spM  with  Mabel. 
Received  with  a  proud  and  delighted  affection  by  her 
newly-found  piareot,  and  welcomed  with  a'most  a 
mother's  kindness  by  his  titled  and  wealthy  bride, 
she  could  not  feel  otherwise  than  grateful,  add,  at 
times,  happy;  but  as  increased  intimacy  revealed 
mbre  and  more  to  her  of  the  characters  of  those 
whom,  under  God,  she  was  most  bound  to  obey  and 
honor,  Mabel's  heart  sunk,  and  her  thoughts  flew 
back  to  the  simple  piety  and  humble  faith  of  her 
early  teacher  and  guardian.  The  worldllness,  the 
cold  selfishness,  the  grasping  ambition,  and  sisvish 
cringing  to  snperibr  rank  that  she  saw  in  all  around 
her,  was  to  the  high-souled  and  enthusiastic  girl 
deserving. of  the  most  profound  contempt  and  pity. 
She  saw  the  father  whom  she  so  longed  to  honor  and 
respect,  fawning  and  bending  befor  a  monarch  whom 
he  hoped  still  further  to  propitiate,  and  at  times  he 
weuld  talk  to  Mabel  about  her  own  advancement, 
until  her  whole  frame  trembled  with  a  nameless 
fear.  He  had  lately  begun  to  speak  more  sternly 
with  regard  to  her  neglect  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  Churofa,  not  dreaming  that  this  neglect  arose 
from  a  determined  opposition.  It  did  not  once  occur 
to  him — so  little  bad  his  own  religious  belief  to  do 
with  conviction — that,  in  the  mind  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl,  there  could  be  a  settled  and  resolute 
prefereaoe  for  any  particular  church.  Mabel  had, 
indeed,  never  joined  in  any  of  the  rites  of  her  father's 
ehurch,  but  this  he  had  attributed  to  thoughtlessness 
and  indifierence,  little  dreaming  that,  in  her  own  so- 
litary chamber,  she  enjoyed  the  purest  and  truest 
communion  with  her  Maker,  and  that  not  the  sternest 
maodate  he  could  utter.  Would  tempt  her  to  abjure 
her  Prptestant  faith. 

But  the  trial  was  yet  to  come. 

For  some  months  after  her  arrival  at  the  castle, 
Mabel  had  oontinued*  to  reoeive,  constantly,  letters 
from  Walter  and  Mr.  Dacre ;  but  she  was  not  long  to 
enjoy  this  gratification. 

*^  Mabel,  my  daughter,"  said  Lord  Arlington  one 
day,  as  he  saw  with  a  frown  the  blush  and  smile 
with  which  she  received  an  unusually  large  packet 
from  Rlverdale ;  **  it  were  well  if  you  could  remem- 
ber for  yourseU  what  were  proper  and  becoming  in 
the  rank  you  now  hold ;  but  since  your  own  sense 
has  not  prompted  you  to  cease  at  onee  all  communi- 
cation with  those  among  whom  nothing  but  your 
father'a  misfortunes  could  have  placed  you,  I  am 
now  compelled  to  fiorbid  your  ever  again  receiving 
any  of  those  voKimino«s  epistles,  which,  to  judge 
from  your  countenance,  must  possess  a  degree  of  in- 
terest perfectly  unaccountable.    Does  the  old  man 
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send  his  weekly  sermoiw  for  your  soul's  benefit?"  he 
sneerifigly  said. 

'Mahel  eodeavored  to  reply,  ^ut  her  eyes  fell  tinder 
his  cold,  searching  gaze ;  she  coold  not  speak,  as  the 
thought  flashed  through  her  mind  that  she  should 
never  again  see  that  wetl-known  hand,  or  read  those 
precious  words  of  afleetion  from  Walter,  never  more 
be  cheered  and  supported  by  the  advice  and  sym- 
pathy of  him  whom<  she  reverenced  more  than  any 
earthly  being. 

"  Oh !  father,  do  not,  do  not  conpel  me  to  give*ifp 
my  dearest — " 

She  stopped,  for  the  frown  on  her  father's  face 
grew  darker  at  this  involuAtary  betrayal  of  her  pre- 
ference- for  her  early  friends.— > 

**  Do  not  compel  me  to  seem  so  ungrateful  and 
proud  fo  those,  whose  Inndnesr  made  me  what  I  am* 
let  me  at  least  writea  few  Words  to  tell  them  of  your 
wishes?" 

"  Mabel—I  have  already  been  suffieientiy  annoyed 
and  displeased  by  your  evident  dislike  to  your  new 
lift,  and  your  childish  preference  for  your  country 
home;  rouse  me  no  further  by  opposition,  strive  to 
overcome  your  early  prejudices,  and  to  remember 
you  are  an  Bari*t  daughtery  and  that  yott  may  be 
the  wife—*' 

At  this  moment,  Mabel  uttered  a  fhint  cry  of  sur- 
prise and  terror ;  Ihen  recollecting  herself,  she  com- 
plained of  feeling  unwell,  and  begged  her  fklher's 
permission  to  retire  to  her  own  apartment.         r' 

^  Go,  my  daughter;  but  do  not  let  a  trifling  indis- 
position prevent  your  being  in  readiness  to  accom- 
pany us  this 'evening  to  the  palace,  for  the  king 
expressly  requested  me  to  bring  you,  and  your 
mother  has  provided  your  toilette  for  the  occasion : 
let  me  see  my  Mabel  the  gayest  and  happiest,  as  she 
will  be  the  loveliest,  in  the  proud  assemblage?" 

With  a  sad  and  heavy  heart  Mabel  gained  her  own 
chamber,  and  there-^-seated  on  the  floor,  with  her 
head  buried  in  the  velvet  cushions  of  the  luxurious 
divan,  and  ber  precious  letters  clasped  to  her  bosom 
—she  wept  bitterly.  Long  did  she  sit  thus,  with  her 
sod,  black  hair  hanging  like  a  veil  around  her,  and 
her  head  bowed  in  that  utter  abandonment  to  grief, 
that  only  an  impassioned  nature  can  feel. 

CHAPTER  nr. 

"  Oh !  her  •mile— it  seems  half  holy. 
As  if  drawn  from  thoa^hts  more  far 
Than  our  common  jestuifs  ars  ; 
And  if  any  painter  drew  ner, 
He  wonld  point  her  unawara, 
With  a  halo  round  her  hair." 

Elizabstb  Barhbtt. 

Never  was  the  Lady' Mabel's  beauty  more  tran- 
scendent than  on  that  evening;  and  as  she  entered 
the  splendid  apartments  where  King  James  held  his 
levee,  a  low  murmur  of  admiration  arose  on  every 
side. 

"  What  exquisite  creature  is  she,  who  moves  like 
a  queen  by  right  of  her  own  loveliness!'*  exclaifned 
a  young  French  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
was  visiting  at  the  court.  "  Tel^  me,  Ormond  ?"  he 
said,  turning  to  an  older  person  who  8to«d  beside 


him,  **  do  your  eoM  English  eyes  heboid  «uft0vc6 
such  a  vision  of  beauty ;  for  my  own  part,  I  coofeai 
that,  never  upon  my  sight  rose  so  -poerlcae  a  crea- 
ture." And,  in  truth,  Mabel's  beauty  was  of  no  or- 
dinary kind ;  taH,  and  rather  slender,  yet  with  aU  the 
roundness  of  contour^  and  the  gracefulness  of  ehtid- 
h<k)d,  every  movement  had  a  charm.  Vber  rua- 
plexion  was  'exquisitely  fair,  and  s&>  traaspareBi!? 
delicate  that  It  glowed  with  every  passing'  etnocioQ 
her  eyes,  large  and  full,  were  of  thai  darkviolei  hue, 
that  vliries  every  mement— eometimes  «o  sof^  and 
liquid  that  you  would  have  thought  her  a  crealare 
.  all  gentleness,  then  &uihing  with  the  light  of  thoosht 
brilliant  and  sparkling,  as  thot^h  a  tear  had  sever 
dimmed  their  lustre.  At  times,  the  mirth — so  natonl 
to  her  once — Would  play  over  her  lovely  features, 
glancing  in  dimples  round  her  rosy  mouth,  undbriar- 
ing  to  view  the  pearly  teeth,  so  small  and  regdar. 

On  this  evening  she  was  robed  in  a  thin,  exqnKde 
dress  of  the  richei^t  lace,  over  a  satin  of  such  lustre 
as  to  resemble  woven  silver,  whilst  on  her  ra?en  hiir 
rested -a  tiara  of  brilliants,  such  as  a  nobleman's  reve- 
nue could  not  purchase,  the  gift  of  the  Queen  to  LaJy 
Arlington  on  'her  marriage.  Her  snowy  neck  asd 
arms  were  circled  with  the  same  sparkling  geoe. 
and  one  shone  like  a  star  on  the  girdle  that  coofised 
her  slender  waist.  Who  would  havQ  recognized  ii 
the  queenly  bearing  and  rather  haughty  connteaaee 
of  the  Lady  Mabel,  the  sweet,  simple  nnd  tova^ 
maiden,  who  used  to  dance  over  the  fields  at  Rhre^ 
dale  ?  And  yet  could  she  have  met  in  all  that  crowd 
of  flatterers  one  true  friend,  one  pure,  guile4e$8  na- 
ture, Mabel  *s  whole  face  would  have  chained,  aac 
her  free  spirit  have  flowed  out  in  all  its  wonted  fhllnew 
and  confidingness.  The  young  Duke  D'Alenroo.  ibe 
French  nobleman  to  whom  we  have  before  alluded, 
was  of  the  blood-royal,  and  an  especial  favorite  of 
Louis  Fourteenth,  the  reigning  monarch  of  France 
He  had  been  educated  at  a  convent,  and  was  earr 
imbued  with  the  strongest  reverence  for  the  RomiA 
church :  so  deeply  was  his  mind  fitted  with  its  supe^ 
stitions,  that  it  was  only  the  mosfearaest  solicitatioes 
of  relations  that  prevented  his  becoming  a  monk.  A 
resideftce  at  the  Court  of  Louis,  the  most  dissipated 
and  reckless  of  any  in  Europe,  had  moderated,  la 
some  measure,  his  severe  notions  of  conduct,  hot  his 
attkchment  to  the  forms  and  cerembnies  of  his  owi 
church  remained  as  firm  and  bigoted  as  before.  Ii 
was  the  sympathy  between  himself  and  the  Engii^k 
monarch,  that  had  induced  him  to  viait  the  Coart  dL 
St.  James. 

To  Lord  Arlington,  the  king  had  often  spoken  ct 
his  dear  fi4end  D'Alen^on;  and,  ever  striving  to  add 
new  links  to  the  ties  that  bound  the  nation  to  Fraace. 
he  expressed  his  wish  that  a  onion  between  Mabel 
and  the  young  duke  might  be  formed,  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  latter  would  wed  none  but  a 
member  of  his  own  communion.  To  this  proposal. 
Lord  Arlington  with  much  delight  had  acceded,  aod 
declared  that  his  daughter  could  be  no  other  than  a 
zealous  Catholic.  It  was' with  this  plan  at  heart,  he 
had  so  eai^estly  desired  Mabel  to  be  present  oo  the 
evening  before-mentioned,  and  all  tranapimd  to  the 
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satifilkction  of  the  ambitioiMi  purent..  The  king  him- 
»eir  introduoed  D'Alen^ on  to  tlie  kyvely  M«bel,  and 
after  -w^hispering^  in  her  ear  some  worde  of  flattery/ 
tliat  called  a  bhnh  to  her  fair  cheek,  he  left  then^  to 
converse  undisturbed.  The  young  dake*s  nature 
was  more  earnest,  sincere,  and  enthusioBtio  than  any 
our  heroine  had  yet  encountered,  and  sheaocordiogly 
listened  ^(h  unusual  interest  to  his  words,  and  re- 
plied with  moire  of  her  accustolned  spirit  and  vivacity 
than  she  had  ever  before  displayed.  * 

Liittle  dreamed  the  artless  girl  that  her  lather  was 
watching  every  glance  of  her  eye,  and  that  already, 
in  his  ambitious ^ind,  a  resolution  was  formed  as.in- 
Hexible  as  iron,  a  ptan  for  her  aggrandisement,  whieh 
no  prayers,  or  tears,  or  entreaties  pf  hers  could  alter 
in  the  minutest  particulars. 

Not  many  weeks  had  passed  since  that  evening, 
and  the  young  d^uke  had  sougbl  Mabel's  side  at  every 
festive  occasion,. yet  still  ta  her  he  had  never  bfeathed 
his  love.  Something  there  was  in  her  simple  purily 
that  almost  awed  bira ;  her  calm  dignity  prevented 
all  courtly  gallantries,  while  her- apparent  indifTer- 
ence  kept  back  an  impassioned  declaration.  To  her 
father,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  speak  -drst,  and  it 
was  with  diffictilty  Lord  Arlington  concealed  Jiis  de- 
light, when  the  prospect  of  his  daughter's  alliance 
with  the  blood-royal  of  France  was  ffrst  presented  to 
him  as  a  certain  thing ;  for,  to  his  mind,  ^the  possi- 
bility of  Mabel's  OF|>osition  would  have  seemed 
absurd.  The  proposal  was  at  once  accepted,  and 
the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  nuptials,  which  were  to 
be  celebrated  according  to  the  Romish  form;  ^d, 
previous  to  the  ceremony,  the  young  pair  were  to 
con/ess  and  receive  mass,  aller  the  custom  of  that 
church. 

The  next  day,  the  happy  lather  called  his  daughter 
to  the  library,  and  there  proceeded  to  lay  before  the 
astonished  girl  her  bi'illiant  prospects;  not  to  ask 
ber  consent,  net  even  to  inquire  whether  she  loVed 
D'Alen^on,  but  with  the  iron  tone  of  one  whoezpects 
no  opposition,  and  to  whom  denial  would  be  of  no 
avail.  Mabel  heard  at  first  as  one  in  a>  dream, 
ber  eyes  dilated,  her  bosom  heaved,  but  when  he 
went  on,  and  named  the  day  that  had  been  fixed 
upon,  «he  seemed  to  feel  as  one  who  has  heard 
his  doom,  but  whose  lips  will  cry  for  mercy,  though 
ihere  is  no  hope. 

"My  father!"  she  passionately  exclaimed,  <Mt 
must  not  be.  I  cannot,  cannot  wed  him— oh,  Grod'! 
teach  me  in  this  hour  what  I  shall  say*  The  time 
b«B  come-~I  can  no  longer  keep  silent !  Father — T 
have  striven  to  be  dutiful,  I  have  tried  to  please  you ; 
iny,  sometimes  I  have  gprieved  my  conscience  rather 
than  disobey  you— but  it  cannot  be  so  any  longer. 
No!"  she  wildly  said,  and  her  eyes  glowed, -her 
whole  fraine  trembled  with  the  violence  of  her  emo- 
tion, *'  I  am  your  child,  and,  as  such,  I  am  bound  as 
far  as  I  can  to  obey  you,  but  1  have  another  father, 
even  God,  and  to  him,  before  you,  before  all  the 
world,  I  owe  allegiance.  I  have  solemnly  pledged 
myself  to  obey  his  will  as  I  have  been  tat^ht  it;  I 
am  a  member  of  His  church—yes,  my  fath*,  I  am  a 
Protestant,  a  Puritan,  if  so  in  derision  you  call  those 


who  acknowledge  no  supreme  head  but  Christ.,  no 
infaiUbU  guids  but  the  Bible ;  and  can  you  ask  me, 
in  obedience  to  your  will,  to  renounce  my  faith,  to 
abjure  my  chunch,  to  forsake  that  which  is  dearer  to 
me  than  alUthe  world  besidd  ?  No,  you  will  not,  you 
cannot  be  so  cruel,  so  unjust,  so  harsh !'/. 

"  Cease,  cease  this  idle'  ranting,  Iiady  MabeL  As 
your  father,  il  is  my  <}uty  to  bring  you  into 'the  true 
church,  from  which,  but  for  my  carelessness,  you 
should  never  have  wandered.  Is  not  the  opinion  of 
ydur  father,-and  your  sovereign,  of  more  value  than 
your  own  unenlightened  prejudices  ?  Is  it  not  your 
duty  to  obey  yout  only  parent,  at  the  expense  only  of 
the  sacrifice  of  a  mere  form  of  worship? 

"  Nay,  -fpeak  not ;  I  '^ill  hear  no  complaints,  no 
refusals  r  you  shall  marry  D'Alen^on  on  the  day  I 
have  fixed,  or  I  will  deprive  your  old  Puritan  teacher 
of  his  living,  and  send  him  fbrth  a  -beggar.  ^^ 
'  With  a  fhint  shriek  Mabel  sprung  forward,  and  fell 
at  her  father's  (eet,  clasping  his  knees  with  her  cold 
hands,  and  lifting  her  despairing  eyes  to  his  face, 

**  Spare,  oh !  spare  me  this  trial,  my  father ;  I  will 
do  aught  else  fo  please  you,  but,  oh !  do  not  ask  me 
solemnly- to  confess  a  fhith  I  have  not,  or  to  promise 
a  love  that  I  can  never^  never  give :  let  me  be  your 
own  Mabel— let  me  live  with  you,  and  cheer  your 
declining' years T  I  ask  no  high  station,  I  covet  no 
wealth — only  let  me  be  at  peace  with  God,  and  my 
own  soul  ?  In  pity  hear  roe,  O  father ;  for  her  sake, 
whose  name  I  bear,  do  not  revenge  my  denial  of  your 
wishes  on  the  head  of  that  innocent  old  man — do  not 
send  his  gray  hairs  in  sbrrow  to  the  grave?" 
'  For  a  moment,  one  moment  only,  the  proud  heart 
of  the  aspiring  man  was  softened,  as  he  called  to  mind 
one  who  had  also  knelt  before  him,  and  implored  him 
to  let  her  once  more  see  her  childhood's  friends ;  but 
the  next,  the  vision  of  a  coronet  over  that  pale  brow, 
round  which  the  long  dark  curls  were  falling,  and  he 
coldly  said — 

"You  have  but  to  choose.  I  ask  no  dreadful 
sacrifice  at  your  hands :  met h inks  it  were  to  many 
rather  a  pleasant  prospect  to  be  Duchess  D'Alen^on, 
and  you  will  remember  your  own  impressions  of  him 
were  decidedly  agreeable.  However,  he  will  be  sa- 
tisfied when  yon  are  his,  I  doubt  not ;  I  will  leave 
you  to  medftate,  and  remenober,  in  a  life  of  forty 
years,  your  father  was  never  known  to  give  up  any 
thing  on  which  his  will  was  fixed." 

Mabel  said  no  more ;  on  that  sweet  face  had  fallen 
the  deadness  of  despair,  no  sound  escaped  from  her 
lips,  her  eyes  wandered  vacantly  round  as  if  her  mind 
had  failed  under  the  pressure  of  some  great  calamity 
—but  she  was  ndt  forsaken  in  that  dark  hour  by  Him 
to  whom  she  hifd  solemnly  given  her  service.  Al- 
though the  terrible  thooght  that  she  should  send  forth 
her  beloved  and  venerable  father  to  destitution  and 
want  was  ever  in  her  mind,  and— added  to  it— the 
remembrance  that  Walter,  too,  would  be  left  deso- 
late, even  were  he  suffered  to  retain  the  curacy, 
whioh,  in  itself,  was  very  improbable ;  yet  the  words 
of  Mr.  Dacre  were  with  her—"  My  child,  never  give 
up  your  faith,  let  no  threats  induce  you ;  and  then, 
above  even  this,  the  words  of  Christ,  *  whoso  lovetb 
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father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  hot  worthy  of 
me.»  " 

Stren^hened  by  these  reflections,  Mabel  r^solyed, 
befoy«  God,  never  to  abjare  her  faith,  and  never  to 
wed  one  whom  she  could  ndt  love  or  revere. 

The  weeks  passed  slowly  on,  and  netting  more 
was  said  to  Mabel  on  the  subject  of  her  jnarni^, 
but  she  saw  the  preparations  going  on  withn  languid 
indi0erehce,  whk'h  her  father  atlributed  to  her  per- 
fect resignation  to  his  will.  One  things  shd  had  re- 
quested of  Lord  Arlington,  and  he  had  geanted  it,  and 
this  was— that  the  duke  should  visit  her  only,  oc- 
casionally, as  a  common  acquaintance. 

The  wedding-day  approached:  it  was  the  night 
before— the  magnificent >^ress,  with  the  goiigeous 
jewels  and  bridal  gifts,  were  all  prepared.  Mabel 
asked  leave  to  retire  early,  and  as«he  knelt,  accord- 
ing to  the  c'u^om,  to  receive  her  father*»  good-night 
embrace,  she  gently  kissed  his  hand  and  a  tear  fell 
upon  it.  With  more  than  his  usual  tenderness,  he 
said — ^*  God  bless  and  keep  you,  my  dasling  daugh- 
ter!" 

That  morning,  Mabel  did  not  appear.  It  wba  late, 
and  becoming  alarmed,  her  father  entered  her  room. 
The  curtained  bed  had  not  been  touched.  She  had 
fled— and  with  her,  a  young  girl,  her  W9King<m9id, 
who  loved  her  fair  mistress  with  almost  a  passionate 
fondness.  No  clue  could  he  obtained  of  her  course  ,* 
search  was  tmavailing;  and,  heart-broken  and  dis- 
tonsolate,  the  father— after  a  year  or  two  of  utter 
silence  as  to  her  fate — relapsed  into  a  sad  and  stem 
misanthropy.  None  but  himself  knew  how  sharp 
were  the  pangs  of  remorse,  or  how  his  solitude  was 
haunted  by  a  pale,  sad  face,  and  the  ^moans  of  a 
broken  heart. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Whnt  sought  they  thua  afar  ? 

Bright  iewels  of  the  mine  ? 
The  we.iltfa  of  seaSj  the  apoiti  of  to  ? 

Thoy  sought  a  faith 'a  pare  shrine.    Hbmani. 

It  was  early  in  June,  1660,  that  in  one  of  the  oldest 
settlements  of  the  New  England  colony,  quite  a  large 
number  of  persons  were  assembled  in  ^e  best  room 
the  town  afforded,  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  English  church.  It  was  the  fir&t  time 
"since  the  settlement  of  the  place  that  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  had  been  heard  there ;  and  the  congrega- 
tion, many  of  them  wept  with  delight  to  hear^  again 
tho«e  well-remembened  straias;  and  their  vjoioes 
swelled  in  one  unanimous  response,  as  the  lips  of  the 
aged  man  of  God  repeated,  "Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Then,  when  in  his  sermon  he  touoMngly  alluded 
to  the  storm  of  persecution  that  bad  driven  him  out 
of  the  quiet  harbor,  in  which  he  had  hoped  to  lie 
moored,  for  his  few  remaining  years,  and  forced  hjm, 
a  mere  wreck,  across  the  wide  ocean,  many  were 
the  tears  that  fell  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
left  parents  and  homes,  and  w&ndered  away  to  this 
new  country.  But  on  the  ears  of  one  in  particular 
the  sweet  and  soothing  tones  of  the  ^hUrch-aervice 
seemed  to  fall  like  magic. 


This  was  a  pal«,  sad,  drooping  ^ri,  the  WM^ 
schoolmistress;  none  knew  mnch  about  ker  hisim. 
save  that  some  three  years  before,  a  vessel  laaded 
from  England,  having  met  with  teirlUe  Ahuf^rrK 
and  brought  ^  company  of  pilgrims,  who,  thn^^ 
they  could  not  endure  the  mummeries  whtek  Ur 
church  was  continually  borrowing  from  Rome,  ^ 
loved  and  revered  its  services,  and  desired  to  reia^ 
its  ritual.  Among  their  number  -wma  an  old  oe. 
accompanied  by  two  young  girls,  one  of  them  of  nrr 
beauty  and  grace,  though  her  face  was  woii  wh: 
weeping  and  cafb.  The  old  man  was  simpie-heaneif. 
pious,  and  benevolent,  and  soon  became  mnob  be- 
loved by  all  the;  colonists.  He  w«i  quite  poor. 
having  been  only  asehooiatasterin  his  native  cooitTT 
so  that  on  their  arrival  he  opened  a  school,  in  yrhck 
the  fait  yoong  girl  above  mentioned  assisted,  wk:« 
the  other,  Alice,  managed  the  household  mSvt^ 
Thus  things  went  on  until  nearly  two  yetis  M 
passed,  then  Alice  married,  and  moved  away,  leam 
Mir.  Acton  and  Mabel  alone  together.  He  had  beto^ 
too  feeble  to  attend  much  to  the  school,  so  thstMabc 
now  took-  charge  of  that^and  the  bouse  also,  \«^ 
ministering  in  every  way  to  the  old  tDaa^s  ccmk< 
who  seemed  to  look  upon  her  as  a  being' from  aaofkr 
world,  so  entirely  was  his  love  mingled  w^th  rea^ 
ration;  he  guarded  her  with  the  mo»t  jealouFor. 
and  watched  that  uone  should  dare  to  treat  herstb 
disrespect  or  even  familiarity.  Such  wa*  the  n- 
verence  with  which  his  example  inspired  other»  tk: 
she  was  almost  universally  called  the  Lady  Mabe 
And  yet  she  was  neither  proud  nor  haughty;  v. 
nei^f  was  there  a  sad  heart  to  which  Mabel-^  sac 
voice  and  lovely  face  were  not  soothing  as  the  X&x* 
of  music ;  and  by  the  bed  of  sickness,  or  in  the  bor 
of  death,  she  was  always  ready  to  mioister  beipi' 
the  afflicted,  and  to  breathe  into  the  sufierer'sesrtk 
blessed  promises  of  the  gospel. 

But,  ah  !  in  all  these  long  dreary  yeais,  hov  Li^ 
Mable  pined  for  some  voice  to  breathe  comfort  la:. 
her  sad  heart,  and  to  awaken  once  more  the  cho^d? 
of  affection  within  its  silent  chambers.  Since  a 
poor  persecuted  girl,  she  fled,  in  the  dark  and  gkxcT 
night,  from  the  princely  mansion  of  her  cruel  fktfaer. 
*^  choosing  rather  to  suffer  afiltction  with  ihe  peopic 
of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasuri»  of  sin  for  t 
season,"  how  much  of  suffering,  toil,  and  privatjoc 
had  she  endured. 

It  was  by  the  help  of  Alice,  her  waiting-maid,  ti&i 
her  plan  of  flying  to  America  was  formed  and  cam&i 
out.  Alice's  uncle,  Mr.  Acton,  had  written  to  her. 
to  announce  his  intended  departure  to  the  eolonies, 
with  a  company  about  to  sail ;  and  Mable  determiaHl 
to  join  him,  and  accompany  them  to  America.  Alice 
was  easily  persuaded  to  escape  vrith  her  yoou: 
mistress,  and  their  airangementa  had  been  made 
some  days  previous  to  the  wedding-day ;  but  Mabe! 
had  hoped  till  the  last  that  her  stem  lather  woold 
relent.  Disguised  in  a  suit  of  Alice's  appaiel,  she 
easily  effected  her  escape  from  the  castle,  and  fron 
thence  to  the  little  seaport  town,  where  Mr.  Actoa 
resided. »  To  him,  MabeJ  made  known  all  that  we» 
necessary  of  her  sad  story)  and  the  old  man,  toorhed 
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fitb  pity  for  the  poor  dove  flying  from  the  tormentors, 
):onii>eU  his  aid  and  pcotection  as  loag  as  she  re- 
liiiied  it.  A  day  or  two  after  they  all  embarked;  and 
^label,  as  she  saw  the  distant  shore  sink  beloW  the 
lorizon,  felt  that  she  was  leaving  &li  she  laved,  on 
.arth,  and  that  henceforth  her  Ijfe  mast  be  one  o{ 
oil,  hardshipi  and  privation,  without  a  single  ray  of 
^ladoess  to  cheer  aqd  brighten  it ;  but  her  pure  spirit 
iid  not  waver  for  a  moment ;  deare.r  to  her  the  faith 
ia  which  she  had  been  educated,  and  whic^iebe  had 
^  early  leained  to  prise,  than  luxucy  or  splendor,  or 
even  earthly  love.  Th^^t  too,  she  was  comforted  by 
ibe  thought  that  l|er  father  would  not  carry  out  his 
threat,  now  that  threats  were  useless,  and  Mr.  Daere 
would  close  his  Life  in  peace  among  his  beloved 
pari.<hioner8 ;  and  Walter,  ah !  could  he  know  the 
sufierings  to  which  she  was  expoaed,  how  would  his 
loviog  heart  ache— and  she  thanked  Heaven  for 
sparing  him  this  trial ;  n^ver  for  a  moment' did  she 
doubt  bis  constaucy^  or  cease  to  dwell  upon  his  love 
as  still  fully  i^ers.  Beautiful  faith  of  ,a  warm,  trusting 
heart !  how  seldom  on  earth  do  we  find  it.  ] 

We  have  Wandered  far  away  from  the  little  baud 
of  worshipers,  but  our  readers  will  at  onoe  recognize 
la  the  pale  sad  girl,  who  listened  with  such  trem- 
bling eagerness  to  the  solemn  woids  of  the  liturgy, 
Mabel  Dacre,  (as  she  once  more  called  herself,)  and 
can  readily  understand  the  emotion  with  which  she 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  so  many  years,  the  same 
pure  ritual,  which  in  childhood  she  had  learned  to 
love.  OAen  had  a  deep  manly  voice,  whose  lightest 
tones  were  musie  to  her  ears,  j«pea;ed  Ihose  well 
kuowQ  wordsj  and  ^^be^s  heart  was  too  full  for 
uaerance,  she  could  only  weep. 

And  now  for  a  time  let  us  return  to  Riverdale,  and 
see  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  there. . 

For  months  after  Mabel's  departure,  the  little 
cottage  was  filled  with  gloom,  yet  still  her  sweet 
loving  letters,  like  gleams  of  sunshine,  often  iilu- 
mined  its  darkness,  and  Walter,  who  now  shared  the 
loueline^s  of  Mr.  Dacre's  abode,  would  oAen  sit  for 
hours  with  one  of  those  precious  missives  clasped  in 
bis  hand,  and  his  eyes  wandering  from  one  to  an- 
other of  the  dear  objects  which  her  touch  had  ren- 
dered sacred.  Th^re  were  her  flowers,  still  blooming 
as  freshly  as  ever,  while  she  whose  slender  fingers 
had  80  often  trained  their  graceful  foliage,  was  gone 
forever.  A  las !  how  sad,  how  inexpressibly  harassing 
lo  his  loving  heart,  was  this  living  death  of  her 
whom  he  so  idolized ;  ^^larated  as  fully  as  though 
the  dark  portals  of  the  grave  had  arisen  between 
thein,  yet  with  the  agonizing  thought  ever  in  his 
mind  that  far  away,  in  a  gay  and  brilliant  throng,  her 
beauty  gladdened  other  eyes,  her  silvery  voice  made 
mwic  to  other  ears,  while  her  poor  lonely  heart  was 
yearning  to  flee  away  and  be  at  rest. 

For  a  time  not  a  doubt  of  her  constant,  faithful 
devotion  to  him  ever  crossed  his  mind ;  and  even 
when  a  long  interval  passed  and  no  letters  came  in 
answer  to  his  repeated  and  afiectionate  ones,  not  a 
line  to  cheer  his  poor  desolate  heart,  he  still  tried  not 
to  give  way  to  despondency  or  doubt ;  *<jdo  not  let 
u&  distrust  each  other,  Walter,"  these  sweet  words 


would  cometike  an  angel  message,  when  his  hope, 
and  his  faith  in  woman's  love  were  well  nigh  gone. 
And  then  a  new  trial  came  in  the  increasing  feeble- 
ness, of  his  beloved  rector.  The  old  man,'s  worn-out 
frame  could  not  long  have  endured  even  with  the 
gentle  cares  and  sweet  cherishing  of  his  adopted 
daughter.  Anxiety  for  her  fate,  and  the  long  cessa- 
tion of  all  intercourse  between  them,  brought  on  a 
melancholy  that  seemed  to  deprive  him  of  all  energy 
or  strength ;  and  day  by  day  Walter  saw  the  bowed 
and  aged  form  grow  weaker,  and  the  gentle  voice 
more  tremulous.  . 

One  evening  in  autumi^.as  Walter  sat  by  bis  bed- 
side, jvading  from  that  priceless  volume,  which  was 
now  the  rector 's>  only  comfort,  the  post-boy  entered 
with  a  letter  from  London.. 

**It  is' for  /ou,  dear  father,'*  said  the  young  man, 
at  the  same  time  handing  him  the  hstter.  Mr.  Dacre *s 
eyes  glowed  with  ynusual  lustre,  and  he  said  re- 
verently, "  Thank  God !  I  shall  once  more  hear  the 
sweet  words  of  afTection  from  my  darling  child! 
read  it  to  me,  Walter,  I  am  too  blind  to  read  it 
ipyself.'* 

Walter  opened  the  letter;  but  at  the  first  glance  a 
chill  like  ice  crept  over  his  frame.  "  It  is  not  from 
Mabel,  father,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  such  ill-sup- 
pressed agony,  that  Mr.  Dacre  started,  then  almost 
gasping  for  hrooth,  he  read  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  DAGBXf^Atf  the  request  of  IlAdy  Mabel  Ar- 
lington, I  desire  to  inform  you  of  her  approaching 
marriage  with  the  Duke  D'Alen9on,  a  zealous  sup- 
porter of  her  father's  faith,  and  a  nobleman  of  the 
highest  rank.  Under  such  circumstances  she  deems 
it  proper  that  a//  intercourse  between  herself  and  her 
childhood's  associates  should  cease  entirely. 

**  Robert,  Earl  of  Arlington." 

**  Oh  God !  must  1  drink  this  cup  of  bitterness ! 
My  Mabel  false  to  her  faith ;  my  child,  my  child,  it 
must  not  be,"  mui  mured  the  old  man— and  his  cheek 
grew  paler  and  paler.  The  shock  was  too  great  for 
his  weak  frame,  and  with  one  long  sigh  his  ransomed 
spirit  fledlo  its  eternal  rest. 

What  language  can  paint  the  bitterness,  the  deep 
intensity  of  Walter's  anguish.  That  Mabel,  his  be- 
loved, his  plighted  wife,  could  be  another's,  was  a 
thoughl  too  fearful  for  his  soul's  strength ;  he  could 
not  believe  that  there  was  on  earth  a  misery  so  great. 
No,  it  should  not  be ;  afd  he  cried  aloud  in  the  ter- 
rible struggle  with  his  agony, 

^*  I  will  tear  her  away  from  them  all ;  I  will  fly  to 
her  J  and  lay  at  her  feet  my  wealth  of  despised  afiec- 
tion.  Yes,  I  will  snatch  my  treasure  from  those 
gilded  nobles,  and  bring  her  to  some  lonely  wilder- 
ness where  none  shall  dare  molest  us. 

((Oh  Mable,  my  love,  my  precious  one;  can 
your  heart  so  soon  have  grown  cold;  have  you 
forgotten  already  in  your  gorgeous  home  the  happy 
cottage  where  you  grew  in  innocence  and  beauty, 
and  each  day,  each  hour,  I  loved  you  with  an  intense 
and  yet  tenderer  passion  ?  Is  the  gay  world,  then,  so 
alluring,  so  fascinating.  Alas !  I  could  not  give  my 
darling  wealth,  or  luxury,  or  splendor,  and  in  her 
new  home,  she  has  found  them  all.     Poor,  pie^ 
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BumptuoQs  fool  that  I  was,  to  think  that  amid  the 
giAed,  the  learned,  the  flattering  crowd  who  throng 
around  the  peerless  Ltfdy  Mabel,  she  could  remember 
through  long  years  bf  absence,  the  humble,  unknown 
curate. 

*<  And  yet  she  bade  me  not  floubt  her  eTvn  in  the 
darkest  hours,  she  was  so  true,  so  loving,  so  constant ; 
is  there  not  some  ray  of  hope;  some  little  ground  for 
faith"— and  in  very  despair  he  read  'again  the  fatal 
letter— **  by  Lady  Mabel's*  requeift,"  met  his  *ye,  and 
once  more  he  flung  it  from  him.  «. 

<'  Ah,  Mabol,  could  you  not  have  spared  me  this 
pang.  You  feared  lest  I  should  intrude  upon  your 
happiness,  lest  I  should  scare  away  the  golden  visions 
that  are  lulling  your  conscience  to  sleep;  /ear  not,  I 
shall  never  come  to  reproach  you ;  life  shall  hence- 
forth be  a  vain  yet  constant  Aruggle  to  forgvt  thee. 

"  And  can  it  be,  oh  God,  my  king,  that  thou  re- 
quirest  of  me  a  broken  heart— is  this,  indeed,  thy 
chosen  sacrifice  ?  Then  be  it  so— <  thy  will  be  done.' 

*'But  ah,  not  here  let  me  live,  not  amid  these 
scenes  let  my  future  years  be  spent.  Here  every 
thing  speaks  of  her;  each  sound  in  nature  seems  tO' 
thrill  my  heart  with  that  dear  name ;  the  little  birds 
call  Mabel  in  the  joyous  tones  she  used  to  warble, 
and  the  river  sighs  forth  her.  name  as  it  flows  along 
to  the  ocean. 

**  I  shall  never  conquer  myself  here,  never  be 
a  useful,  calm,  devoted  servant  of  Him  'to  whDse 
cause  1  am  pledged.  Far  from  all  these  happy  me- 
mories, lei  me  seek  a  new  and  wider  sphere  of  action. 
I  will  go  forth  into  the  life  and  freshness,  the  hardy 
vigor  and  stem  independence  of  the  pilgrim  settle- 
ments; and  may  God  grant  me  strength  and  power 
to  carry  forward  his  work,  though  it  lead  me  even 
among  the  wild  savages  of  a  western  wilderness." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  daily  passed  through 
his  tortured  mind;  and  ere  many  months  passed 
Walter  Lee  stood  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  that  was 
bearing  him  to  his  new  home.  He  bad  joined  a 
brother  clergyman  who,  with  his  young  sister,  a  fkir 
and  lovely  girl,  were,  like  him,  seeking  new  scenes 
and  associations.  They  were  the  last  of  their  family ; 
and  on  them,  too,  the  insidious  hand  of  disease  had 
impressed  its  symptoms,  though  to  the  girl  it  only 
added  a  richer  glow  to  the  transparent  cheek,  and  a 
more  sparkling  lustre  to  the  radiant  eye ;  but  Charles 
Wentworth,  for  that  was  tie  name  of  the  young 
clergyman,  was  already,  to  all  eyes  but  his  own  and 
his  idolized  sister's,  the  marked  victim  of  that  fatal 
disease,  by  which  nearly  all  his  family  had  sufl«red. 

Consumption  had  given  that  pale  cheek  its  Vran, 
haggard  look,  and  to  those  large  eloquent  eyes  their 
peculiar  and  unnatural  fire.  His*voice»  though  full 
of  melody,  was  feeble  and  low  as  a  woman's;  and, 
unable  to  preach,  he  had  resolved  to  try  change  oi 
air,  in  hopes  that  his  own  and  his  sister's  health 
would  be  benefited. 

Walter  had  formed  a  strong  friendship  for  the  pure- 
minded  and  talented  young  man,  whose  gentle  and 
affectionate  nature  needed  a  strong  heart  to  lean  upon ; ' 
and  the  lovely  Evelyn,  too,  he  regarded  with  a  deep 
and  painful  interest ;  so  frail  and  fair  a  thing  you  sel- 


dom saw,  with  a  hold  on  life  so  insecore,  asd  yei » 
gay  and  unconscious ;  her  thoughts,  her  faope»,  ^ 
her  whole  losing  heart  were  with  her  brotiter,  h 
whom  she  fondly  pictlired  a''futoie  of  hsppinus^'ad 
succesff  in  the  new  world  where  they  vereian^ 
And  for  herself,  she  had  no  thought  beyond  the^. 
sure  of  the  moment,  in  adding  to  his  eomfort,  ociic- 
tributing  to  his  enjoym^t .  SucLwere  ibe  fe^nfm 
all  wlien  ttfey  commenced  their  new  life ;  but  Wiiier 
Lee  was  not  one  toward  whom  a  youfig  and  r$. 
oepUblQ  heart  like  Evelyn's  oould  long  reoaia  ■. 
moved ;  his  devotion  and  tenderness  'to  her  bratber 
his  earnest,  affectioimte,  and  flerioas  pleading  vuii 
Asr,  upon  those  subjects  in  which  he  was  biaMi 
most  deeply  interested,  and  his  brilliaocy  aod  ek- 
qiience  in  conversation,  charmed  her  com{>leiel7,si(i 
bte  she  was  herself  aware  of  it,  she  lored  biia  vjri 
all  the  depth  of  her  nature.  Charles  knew  bjrik 
'  ^^ry>ng  color  of  her  chee^k,  and  the  ardor  wiihwliie^ 
she  hung  upon  •every  word  and  look  of  their  belovd 
friend,'  that  her  heart  was  wholly  his,  and  hetreabkii 
lest  her  love  should  not  be  returned ;  for  be  htv 
the  slender  chofd  of  her  life  would  soon  be  bfofes 
under  the  burden  of  an  unrequited  pasioo. 

"With  nervous  and  painful  anxiety,  Ibeiefore,  le 
watched  each  motion  and  glance  of  Williams  for  ^' 
our  hero  had  told  them  to  call  him,  bis  hearisr 
sensitive  when  they  first  met,  could  oot  bear  to  bar 
from  woman's  lips  'the  name  of  Walter.  Evein* 
voice,  too,  wa^  singularly  like  Mabel's,  so  orach  r 
that  at  times  a  tone  df  word  of  hers  would  send  (k 
blood  in  a  warm  glow  to  his  cheek,  and  cat«)ufflu 
reply  with  a  tenderness  of  look  and  accest  tlitt 
though  it  was  but  momentary,  always  sent  a  Mid 
joy  to  the  young  girl's  heart. 

"  William,"  said  Charles  Wentworth,  one  em- 
mg,  as  they  sat  together  in  their  new  home,  admimg 
the  rich  hues  of  the  autumnal  leaves,  aad  iiitaiE^ 
to  the  sweet  music  of  Evelyn's  voice,  as  iiraoe  is 
them  from  the  little  garden  where  she  iored  to 
wander,  "  how  is  it,  William,"  he  asked  earaeslr 
**  that,  with  a  heart  so  sensitive  and  warm,  youkv^f 
never  loved?" 

With  a  sudden  start,  and  turning  away  his  beti 
while  his  voice  sunk  toan  acceritof  toacbiD^paibos. 
William  replied,  "  I  do  love ;"  then  hastily  recdled- 
ing  himself,  he  hesitated,  and  said  in  a  burried  id 
agitated  voice,  "  Yes— that  is— I  mean  Ihvt  midal 
of  my  own.*' 

But  Charles  heard  not  the  confused  expiaMU* 
he  dwelt  with  secret  rapture  on  the  thought  ito 
Evelyn  was  loved ;  she  would  be  so  happy,  ^ 
sweet,  his  lovely  sister;  he  knew  that  no  oat  a>^ 
help  loving  her. 

A  few  months  had  passed  away,  and  Walter  (or 
William,  as  I  suppose  we  must  now  call  him)  wis 
gradually  becoming  more  dependent  upon  Evel]nis 
society  for  his  happiness,  so  sad  and  bitier  were  the 
memories  that  haunted  him  when  alone,  iha'  ^ 
would  fly  to  her  presence  to  dispel  ihem;  it  vis « 
relief  to  his  slighted  heart  to  be  sofoadly  welronwd: 
and  almost  unconsciously  he  was  led  on,  till  ClBn« 
bad  no  longer  any  doubt  that  his  sfleciioM  were 
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«dl7  £Ivel^*8,  and  she  so  happy,  ao  blessed  in  his 
ressence,  asked  nothing  more.  The  cold  bleak 
rinds  of  autumn,  with  their  first  breathi  seemed  to 
hill  the  little  life  in  Wentworth's  feeble  frame; 
rery  day  he  failed,  and  yet  Evelyn  could  not,  would 
ot  beU(»ve  that  he  was  passing  away. 
One  evening,  af\er  a  wretched  day,  he  insisted  upon 
eing  lifted  into  a  chair,  that  he  might  behold  the 
ua-^et.  Alas!  it  was  only  to  hasten  a  few  days  the 
pproach  of  the 'fiual  messenger. 
The  exertion  was  too  great  for  him,  a  large  blood- 
e»sel  rupi52red,  and  in  a  few  moments  all  saw  that 
i»  life  waa  fast  ebbing  away. 

Evelyn  and  William  stood  by  in  mute  despair,  the 
ormer,  her  cheok-dea41y  pale,  her  whole  frame  con- 
rulsed,  bent  over  him  in  that  silent^  tearless  anguish, 
lo  terrible  to  behold. 

'*  William,'*  whispered  the  dying. man,  *'come 
lear,  I  have  a  solemn  charge  for  you--my  darling 
u»ter  !  oh  guard  her,  cherish  and  proteoC  her^as  you 
iraiue  my  peace  in  death.  I  give  her  to.  you;  oh 
promisee  me  that  you  will  be  to  her,  father,  brother, 
hu&band — all ;  promise  me  this,  my  friend,  my  only 
friend^ and  he  took  the  cold  passive  hand  qf  Evelyn 
and  laid  it  gently  in  William's,  tlMsn  clasping  them  in 
his  own,  he  said,  you  promise  me  never  to  leave  her, 
lo  value  her  happiness  more  than  your  own ;  do  you 
not,  oh  'Will' you  nqt  promise  this  for  the  sake  of  a 
dying  man?" 

"I  will— I  do  promise,"  faltered  the  young  man, 
in  earnest,  solemn  accents;  '*and  may  *God  do  so 
to  me  and  mo/e  also,'  if  I  ever  willingly  cause  her 
pain." 

*•!  know  you  love  her,"  Charles  continued;  "I 
have  seen  it  in  your  every  act ;  and  oh,  William, 
rou  have  yet  to  learn  the  wealth  of  love  and  tender- 
ness in  that  young  heart— it  is  thine,  all  thine. 

''  God  bless  you,  dear  ones ;  do  not  mourn  for  me, 
I  am  Eo  iiappy  thus  to  die ;"  and  here  the  low  tones, 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  the  laige  elo9uent  eyes  gave 
one  last  lingering  look  of  ardent  love,  and  then  were 
closed  forever. 

William's  words  and  presence  alone  had  power  to 
aooihe  or  even  moderate  the  intensity  of  Evelyn's 
grief;  and  he  would  not  leave  her  until  he  saw  her 
restored  to  something  of  her  accustomed  cheerful- 
ness. He  talked  to  her  kindly  and  tenderly  of  their 
future  home,  when  he  should  have  a  settled  parish ; 
be  tried  to  persuade  his  own  heart  that  he  wasMppy ; 
but  at  times  memories  of  the  past  would  come  before 
him,  and  a  longing  so  irresistible  to  behold  once 
more  the  face  that  even  novi^  haunted  his  dreams, 
would  take  possession  of  him,  that  even  to  Evelyn^ 
so  blinded  by  love,  he  appeared  constrained  and  un- 
happy ;  and  tears  would  fill  her  loving  eyes  as  she 
gazed  upon  him,  and  felt  she  could  not  drive  away 
bit  gloom ;  then  William  would  call  to  mind  his  pro- 
mise, to  care  for  her  happiness  before  his  own,  and 
would  hasten  to  chase  away  the  tears,  and  recall  her 
wonted  brightneM.  But  with  all  his  cherishing,  be 
coold  not  but  perceive  that  her  health  was  declining, 
and  he  earnestly  besought  her  to  be  more  careful  and 
l>rudeat,  and  to  guard  more  watchfully  against  the 


first  indications  of  disease.  *'  Oh,  you  are  too  feaiful, 
my  William,"  she  -vifould  say,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  yet 
in  her  own  secret  heart  she  oi}ien  mourned  in  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  over  her  doom,  for  such  it  seemed 
to  her. 

"I  have  .good  news  for  you,  dearest,"  said  Wil- 
liam Lee,  as  he  entered  the  Ipwly  home  of  the  widow 
lady,  with  whom,  since  her  brother's  death,  Evelyn 
had  lived.  "  I  have  heard  from  >Ir.  Clare,  the  kind 
old  minister  whgm  ^ou  remeo;H>er  as  having  crossed 
the  s^  with  us.  tie  writes  most  urg6ntly  for  yoa 
to  come  10  them  at«once;  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
^Ives,  adds  a  most  affeotiooate  postscript,  to  say  that 
our  wedding,  my  Evelyn,  shall  take  place  at  her 
hoQs^.  I  have  already  found  you  an  escort,  as  I  am 
obliged  io  set  out  on, my  western  expedition  to- 
morrow. •  Cai)  you  be  all  .ready  for  a  start  to- 
morrow?" 

«( Oh  yes,  I  am  qilite  ready ;  and  since  yoi^  must 
lef^ve  so  soon,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go.  1  shall  be 
so  much  happier  there  among  those  who  knew  our 
dear  Charles." 

Accordingly,  a  few  days  found  Evelyn  settled  as 
an,  inmate  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Glare,  the  aged  man  of 
God  whom  we  mentioned  as  having  been  the  first  to 
ifstablish  an  Episcopal  church  in  the  little  town  of 

M .    While  WilU^m,  who  longed  to  escape  for 

A  while  from  all  society,  and  nerve  his  mind  for  the 
performaace  of  that  promise,  which  yet  weighed 
heavily  on  his  heart,  was  going  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians.  Often  would  -he  reproach  him- 
self that  he  could  tar^i  from  the  fond,  tender,  pas- 
sionate love  of  Evelyn,  and  ^igh  for  a  heart  that  had 
cast  him  ofi*  forever. 

"  I  will  go  away,"  he  said  to  his  poor  struggling 
heart.  '^  I  will  go  among  the  Red  Men  of  the  woods, 
and  thfsre,  in  solitude,  and  amid  the  vastness  of 
nature,  I  will  learn  to  school  my  heart ;  I  will  bury 
her  image  ip  the  pathless  woods,  and  return  a  new 
man.  Alas !  how  vain  the  effort  to  flee,  from  that 
which  we  carry  within  us ;  to  seek  'mid  change  of 
scene  for  that  which  we  can  never  find— forget- 
fulness..     . 

^     CHAPTER  VI. 

"  The  deepest  sorrow  that  atera  fate  can  bring 
In  oil  her  eatalogne' of  suffering, 

To  love,  adore,  and  be  beloved  again ; 
To  know  between  you  li^  n  gulf  tont  ever 
Yonr  forras,  your  hopoa,  your  destinies  must  sever." 

**  Oh,  Mabel  dear,  I  am  so  tired ;  I  have  come  so 
fast,"  said  Evelyn  Wentworth,  as  she  ran  into  the 
little  parlor  where-Mable  Dacre  sat  with  her  work- 
basket  besidQ  her,  busily  employed  as  usual.  Her 
brilliant  eyes  sparkled  w^h  excitement,  and  her 
cheek  glowed  with  a  feverish  fiush  as  she  took 
Mabel's  small  hands  in  her  own,  and  exclaimed— 
*'  Do  come,  Mabel,  darling,  I  have  so  much  to  tell 
you,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  gather  some 
flowers  to  deck  our  little  cottage,  for  William  is  lo  be 
here  to-night— just  think,  dear  sister,  this  very  even- 
ing—oh,  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  Six  whole  months 
since  I  have  aeon  him,  and  now,  Mabel,  he  writes  so 
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loviDgiy,  and  says  he  will  never  leave  me  any  more; 
oh,  I  am  so  happy." 

"But,  sKter  mine/*  said  the  silvery  voice  of 
Mabel,  as  she  liAed  her  large,  serene  eyes  to  the 
excited  face  of  Evelyn,  whom  she  loved  with  all  a 
lister's  fondoesa;  <*  my  darling,  why  have  yon  run 
so  fast  and  exhausted  yourself  now,  when  you  wish 
and  need  most  to  be  bright  and  well ;  will  yon  never 
leani  prudence,  thoughtless  Evelyn.  I  shall  not  let 
you  stir  sow  until  yen arf»qaite,|i|uit» rested ;  for,  see 
here  are  flowers  enough  to  make  a  perfect  bower  of 
your  little  fooia."  ' 

Mabel  was  rigdt  in  chiding  the  imprj|dent  girl^  for 
in  a  few  moments  the  glow  had  faded  from  her 
cheek,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  deadly  paleness; 
Mabel  ran  for  water,  and  just  arrived  ia  tine  to  c«tcb 
her  sinking  form  as  sh04ell  faint  and  breathlefls  upon 
a  couch. 

*<i  am  a  poor,  weak  child,'*  she  said;  softly ;  "  but 
I  shall  soon  be  better,  Mabel,  darling.''  A  sweet, 
grateful  smile  played  over  her  delicate  features  as 
Mabel  tenderly  kissed  her  and  smoothed  back  the 
soft  auburn  ringlets. 

A  few  hours  passed,  and  they  were  all  seated  in 
the  little  flower-decked  parlor  awaiting  Willfalb's 
return,  save  Mabel — she  had  escfiped  into  the  gar- 
den, and  seating  herself  in  the  shadiest  comer,  her 
thoughts  flew  back  to  the  time  wheln  she,  too,  war 
happy  in  the  bleaeedness  of  love ;  unconsciously  her 
lipa  moved  and  breathed  in  low,  impassioned  acc<yifs 
the  name  that  was  ever  in  her  heart. 

"  I  am  here,  dear  Evelyn,"  said  a  Voice  close  be- 
side her,  whose  tones  made  her  heart  leap  and  her 
pulses  thrill ;  she  turned  quickly— and  Waiter  .Lee 
»tood  before  her. 

One  moment,  and  they  were  clasped  in  each  other's 
arms ;  the  long  hoarded  love  of  yearsr  seemed  all  to 
flow  out  in  that  close,  silent,  passionate  emb:aoe,  the 
next—and  Mabel's  heart  recalled  with  a  pang  as 
keen  as  death,  his  first  words.  A  cold  shudder  crept 
over  her. 

«  Walter,  speak !"  she  almost  gasped  forth ;  *<tell 
me,  tell  me  truiff  what  have  you  to  do  with  Eve- 
lyn?" 

"  I  am  her  affianced  husband,"  he'said,  in  those 
low,  dempairing  tones  that  tell  of  a  crushed  and 
broken  spirit ;  "but  you,*  Mabel,  why  are  you  here ; 
you,  the  proud  and  titled  wife  of  a  noble;  say,  beau- 
tiful virion,  why  have  yoiif  come  to  mock  que  in  thift 
trying  hour — to  take  from  me  all  my  firm  resolves, 
and  to  light  again  the  fire  that  for  so  long  has  smoul- 
dered in  my  poor,  desolate  heart.  Oh,  Mabel,  Mabel, 
why  were  you  false?" 

At  first,  a  bitter,  piercing  cry  was  her  only  an- 
swer. *'  Waller,"  at  leii^  she  said,  with  tearful 
acoents,  *'  for  six  long,  weary  years  I  have  thought 
and  wept  and  dreamed  of  only  ihee;  my  sleep  was 
filled  with  visions  so  blissful  of  thy  dear  presence, 
that  I  dreaded  the  awakening,  and  yet,  you  could 
doubt  me— ah,  how  little  can  man's  heart  know  of 
the  depth,  the  devotedness,  the  unchanging  constancy 
of  woman's  love." 

**  Mabel,  you  wrong  me ;  indeed  yoa  wrong  me. 


I  did  not  doubt  you,  even  through  loo^  moQih»  rt 
utter  silence,  until  there  came  that  cruel  letter  «^;ae4 
by  your  father,  and  sent  by  your  request,  lo  tell  <v' 
your  marriage  ;  yes,  the  words  burnt  into  my  he*-? 
like  letters  of  fire,  and  can  never,  never  be  cneei 
How  could  I  but  thinlrit  true,  in  spite  of  all  ray  fiuj. 
k  since  it  bore  your  iather'sseal  ?" 

With  mute  angnisfh  Mabel  heard  ^hia  new  rerea- 
tion  of  her  father's  smful  tyranny  ;  she  coa'id  had'T 
believe  that  he  was  capable  of  such  inea0te&»  aatf 
guilt ;  she  could  irot  comprehend  the  absorbing  csm-v 
of  that  eager  graspii)g  for  power  that  ha:?  led  ma  'a 
wade  through  the  blood  even  of  near  relatives  to  frx.i 
the  object  of  their  desiree.% 

Then  Walter  spoke  of  their  beloved  fi-iend,  Kr 
latere,' of  his  death,  so  sudden  at  the  I«m,  tkKxi 
long  expected;  and  Mabel  knew,  tfaoai^h  so  ^itj 
words  were  spoken,  that  it  was  ber  l«ibe/'s  lere? 
which  had  hastened  the  final  blow.*' 

She  wepC  its  she  thought  that  never  more  on  ears 
should  bhe  behold  the  face  whose  smile  haid  beec  r^ 
sunshine  of  her  youth,  but  even  wiiile  c>be  wepi.  s 
smile  of  triumph  lit  up  her  tear-bathed  eye^  »  ^'.< 
remembered  be  was  now  in  a  world  wbeie  there  « 
no  doubting  or  darkness,  "for  the  Lamb  is  the  1-zk 
thereof;"  he  knew  now  that  his  prayere,  his  'temcti\ 
and  his  example  had  not  been  all  in  vain,  and  that » 
trial  of  her  faith,  though  a  fiery  one,  bad  but  strerfi^ 
ened  and  oonfii  med  it. 

Long 'and  earnestly  they  conversed,  aod  Msbd 
drew  from  her  lover  all  his  varied  history.  Into  ber 
ear  he  pouted  forth  the  long  hidden,  but  si  ill  ler^-eoe 
love  that  even  bis  belief  in  ber  estrangement  cou  ^ 
never  pubdue.  Then  he  told  of  his  pronaise  to  Chu  k* 
Went  worth,  of  Evelyn's  tender  love,  and  his  aifflo;t 
involuntary  engagement. 

Mabel  heard  his  words  with  a  beating  heart,  each 
moment  her  cheek  grew  paler,  but  in  ber  eye  and  ca 
her  tip  there  rested  a  look  of  calm,  almoc4  ^uUisie 
self-sacrifice,  a  ficm  resolve  (o  obey  the  dictates  <A 
that  still,  small  voice  within. 

"Walter,"  »he  said,  in  a  tone  so  Xovr  and  sc^aa 
that  he  was  awed — '*  Waller,  you  must  never  hmtki 
to  human  ear  the  secret  of  our  mutual  love ;  it  wouki 
kill  Evelyn,  shie  is  your  plighted  wife;  wocud  >('a 
snap  the  frail  thread  of  her  young  life ;  your  promse 
to  that  dying  man  forbids  it,  your  own  coo«cieeee 
forbids  it. 

"Walter,  my  beloved,  my  cherished  friend,  ny 
brother,  remember  her  /i/s  dependa  on  the  fideJry 
with  which  you  keep  this  secret,  and  I  charge  yoo, 
as  you  will  answer  to  Jier  brother,  that  yoa  be  act 
guUtyofherlife!" 

"  Oh,  Mabel,  my  angel  Mabel,  must  it  indeed  be 
so;  is  there  no  hope — ^thitfk  how  hard  it  will  be  to 
press  back  once  again  the  rushing  tide  of  love  that  has    ' 
for  long  years  been  gathering  silently  yet  stroogty  in 
my  heart." 

"  Is  it  easier,  think  you,  for  me,*'  said  the  noble 
girl,  lifting  her  clear  eyes,  lit  with  the  purity  of  aa    ' 
angelic  spirit,  to  his ;  "  shall  I  have  no  struggle,  no^ 
that  hopes  long  since  crushed  have  sprang  up  only 
to  be  OBce  more  blasted ;  it  is  hard,  but  we  can  do 
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it,  my  Waller ;-  y«i,  and  "we  must  do  it,  faiUbriiUy  and 
truly,  as  wa  hope  for  peace  in  our  Uvea  and^  joy  ia 
heaven." 

She  took  onoe  more  hia  hand  in  hdra,  and'kined  it 
^vrith  a  aiater'a  tenderaesB^"  fie  atroncr,  d^ar  brother; 
trust  in  God,  we  ahall  meei  again  whm  there  ia 
neither  soifow  nor  aighiz^g^— (areweU.''  ^ 

The  aezt  morning  Mabel  leA  M ;  she  wrote  a . 

line  to  Evelya^  saying  that  she  Waa  aommoned  to 
attend  the  ttck-bed^ofa  friend,  her  old  iBompanion, 
Alice,  and  wishing  her,  at  theaamif  time,  the  purest 
haippineaa  earth  can  bestow. 

In  a  few  weeka  Walter  and  Evelyn  wero  married. 

ClfAPTEK/  VII. 

Mighty  ones,  Love  and  Death, 
Ye  are  strong  in  tma  world  of  oars  j 
Ye  meet  .at  thelanqaet.  ye  dweH  amidst  the  flowers 

—Which  hath  the  conqueror's  wreath, 

HXMANS. 

liet  na  now  transport  oai)Ml»ca  to  a  lai^^e  aad  luzu- 
rious  apartment  in  one  of  England's  stateliest  man- 
si  one.  It  was  dnsk,  but  there  waa^no  light  in  the 
room  aaye. the. flickering  and  unoeitain  glare  of  a 
cbeerfid  wood^^fire)'  in  front  of  which  wqa  seated  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,^t  with  deep  liqea  of  care 
engraven  on  his  high  brow,  aad  traces  of  ^me  bitter 
eoiTO'w  round  his  thin,  compressed  lips;  but  those 
lips  were  parted  now  with  a  ^mile  of  deep  and  fond 
afiection,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  earnestly  upon  a 
sweet,  loviDg  face  upturned  to  his ;  it  waa  the  face  of 
an  exquisitely  beautiful  girl,  who  sat  on  a  low  stool 
beside  him— she  had  apparently  been  reading,  for  a 
lar^  volume  lay  in  her  lap,  but  now  they  were  silent 
for  a  long  timo— his  hand  rested  on  her  silken  hair, 
and  he  seemed  absorbed  in  thought ;  at  last  she  whis- 
pered, "  Dear  father.''  A  tear  started  to  those  eyes 
80  miused  to  weep — 

<<  And  do  you,  indeed,  love  me,  my  sweet,  for- 
giving Mabel.  Can  you  so  easily  forget,  in  a  few 
months  of  kindness,  the  cruelty,  sternness  and  injus- 
tice of  years?  But,  in  truth,  my  child,  I  have  been 
bitterly  punished ;  in  all  those  long,  long  years  I  have 
never  known  happiness.  In  the  dark  night  a  pale, 
5ad,  weeping  form  would  come  and  atand  beside  my 
bed,  aad  atretch  out  its  thin,  sh^owy  arms  so  im- 
plorin^y.  I  fled  from  aooiety— I  shut  myself  up  in 
my  ovm  apartments;  I  called  to  mind  my  past  life, 
and  I  shuddered  at  the  review ;  I  could  not  bear  the 
presence  even  of  my  gay  aad  haughty  wife,  and  for 
months  I  ^  never  spoke  one  word  to  her.  I  was 
wicked— proud-^angry  with  the  world.  At  last  I 
partly  overcame  my  hatred  and  bittemees.  I  hoped 
on  in  spite  of  every  thing  that  I  should  yet  see  my 
Mabel  and  ask  her  forgiveness.  When  Xiady  Ar- 
lington died  I  shut  myself  upLonoe  more,  and  I  hum- 
bly hope  meditation  and  sorrow  had  made  me  a 
better  man,  even  before  I  had  your  sweet  example 
and  precious  words  to  be  my  daily  support. 

**  Oh,  my  child,  my  only  comfort,  you  can  never 
know  half  the  blessedness,  the  peace'  your  presence 
brings  me ;  truly  I  can  say,  <  Lord|  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' " 
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There  waa  po  reply  a^ye  BCabePa  aileat  teara  end 
the  fond  pressure  of  her  hand. 

It  waa  the  annouBcement  of  Lady  ArliAgton's 
death;  which  Mabel  had  seen  in  the  English  papers, 
aocon^Mnied  by  rumors  of  her  father's  entire  seclu- 
sion, that  first  induced  her  to  rerom  to  her  forsaken 
home:  Then,  too',  she  thought  it  would  be  better  for 
her  to  avoid  Walter  and  Evelyn,  which  she  liould 
net  do,  while  itoy  where  within  thoir  reach,  vrithout 
awttkening  some  suspicion  in  the  letter's  mind.  A 
thoosand  times  since  her  return  had*  she  thanked 
God  who  had  guided  her  through  90  many  trials  to 
the  very  place  where  she  was  most  needed ;  yes,  in 
her  devoted  heart  there  was  no  mutmin>ing,  though 
all  that  lile  could  give  she  had  renounced  in  resigning 
Walter's  love ;  even  for  that  she  thanked  God,  since 
it  had  been  the  means'of  leading  iier  to  be  the  com- 
fort aad  the'solaee  of  her  father's  lonely  home ;  and 
Mabel  saw,  with  a  joy  too  deep  for  oitteranoe,  that 
her  example,  her  wcwds,  and  her  constant  influence 
were  bringing  her  father  bade  to  the  pure  fahh  she 
had  so  nobly  illustmted  in  her  life.  This  was  reward 
enough-^uietly«aad  peacefully  their  lifo  glided 
along.  Her  father's  wealth  was  in  Mabel's  hands  an 
instrument  of  good  to  hundreds—she  established 
schools,  visited  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  was  idol- 
ised by  all  the  teiAmtry.  She  had  told  her  ihther  her 
whole  history,  and  they  often  now  talked  together 
aboui  Walter  aad  Mr.  Dacre.  Lord  Artington  con- 
-fessed,  with  burning  shame  and  sorrow,  his  having 
written  that  letter  to  prevent  Mr.  Dacre's  coming  to 
London,  and  to  destroy  all  friendship  between  them ; 
and  then  he  would  look  at  Mabel  so  humbly,  and  ask 
her  if  she  could  forgive  him,  could  love  him  aAer  all 
the  misery  he  had  caused  her. 

«  Do  not  think  of  those  things  now,  dearest  Ihther ; 
you  know  I  love  you,  and  you  make  me  so  happy 
now,  that  I  can  almost  forget  the  past." 

Two  years  have  passed  since  Mabel's  return.  It 
is  a  bright  June  day,  and  in  a  little  cottage,  covered 
almost  by  the  clustering  vines  that  peeped  in  at  every 
window,  a  young,  fair  creature,  with  a  heart  as 
guileless  as  a  child's,  was  lying  on  a  bed  of  death. 

In  that  sweet,  infantine  eiq»es8ion,  in  those  soft, 
blue  eyes  and  the  cbCMrub  mouth,  we  recognize  at 
once  Evelyn  Wentworth;  but  ah!  how  changed; 
those  eyes  were  now  sunken  and  dimmed;  the 
cheeks,  once  so  roseate,  were  deadly  pale,  and  the 
blue  veina  could  be  distinctly  traced  through  the 
trnaq^rai^t  skin.  Beside  her  sat  Walter  Lee,  still 
yooig  aad  handsome,  though  the  struggle  of  life  had 
oast  a  shade  over  his  brow,  and  taken  something 
from  th»  «alm,  serene  expression  naturally  his. 

A  little  girl  lay  in  a  cradle  by  the  bedside,  whose 
golden  curls  foil  over  shoulders  white  and  round  as  a 
classic  model ;  her  faee,  though  glowing  with  health, 
was  strangely  lik»  hee  mother's;  the  foiry's  nante 
wasMtfMl. 

«My  ^WB  beloved,"  murmured  those  pale  lips, 
and  Walter  bent  to  catch  the  lightest  soand.  *^  You 
have  been  faithful  aad  true  to  me,  and  skice  first  we 
met,  never  have  you  caused  me  a  pang.    I  bless  you 
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for  all  U^  urealth  of  love  with  which  you  have  filled 
my  heart ;  I  bless  you  for  the  smiles  of  food  afieetion 
with  which  you  ever  greeted  me,  and  oh !  for  coiat- 
less  words  and  tonetf  that  my  soul 'has  cherished  ii) 
its  deepest  shrineik;  but  ah !  my  Wiliiami  I  know  full 
well  I  have  never  been  to  you,  I  never  could  be  to 
you,  all  that  you(  soul  required ;  I  am  too  vireak  and 
childish  and  ignorai^,  to  be  your  .comfort  and 
strength  and  help';  do  not  chide  me  for  these  words, 
dearest,  there  is  no  bitterness  in  the  thought ;  you 
are  too  noble,  ezalred  and  talented  for  such  a  cpm- 
'  penion,  and  I  can  only  thank  and  bleas  you  for  making 
my  short  life  so  happy,  and  pray  that  God  woidd 
reward  you  with  a  bliss  greater  than  your  longing 
heart  has  ever  known. 

<^And  now,  my  piecioua  husband,  hear  my  last 
request ;  «ur  child,  our  little  darling  will  need-a  mo- 
ther'r  care  ;  and  there  is  only  one  in  all  the  world, 
to  whom,  without  anxiety  oriear,  I  caB  resign  her; 
it  is  Mabel  Dacre.  Go  to  her  at  once,  after  my  death, 
and  tell  her  with  my  last  breath  I  begged  her  to.be  a 
mother  to  my  child ;  you  will  love  her,  W41liam,  she 
is  far  more  worthy  of  you  than  I  am ;  she  is  the  only 
being  I  have  ever  seen  who'oould,  I  think,  fully  tap- 
preciate  the  depths  of  your  noble  nature;  she  will 
love  our  little  daughter  if  only  for  her  mother's  sake; 
and  oh !  William,  she  will  teach  her  better  than  I  can 
her  duty  to  God. 

"  Promise  me  you  will  do  as  I  ask  of  yoq,  my 
precious  husband,  and  I  shall  have  no  fears  in  my 
last  hours  that  my  child  will  pine  as  I  did  for  a  mo- 
ther's love." 


With  tearful  earoestnese  the  aelf-repr— chfoi  oa 
gave  the  required  promise,  and  bending  over  her 
kissed  th6  pde  face,  ever  which  a  smile  of  each  aa- 
gelic  peace  And  bve  was  heveriqg. 

In  a  few  mare  days  the  sods  were  laid  ever  ihm, 
loving*  heait,  and  Walter  Lee  was  once  moie  deso- 
late ;  but  in  the  darkness  glimibered  a  lay  of  hope, 
that  Mabel  might  still  be  free ;  eould  it  be  that  hsr 
warm  affections  had  been  boarded  up  for  him,  tau 
she  whom  to  see  was  to  love,  had  in  all  this  loie 
found  no  one  to  dlsplaee  his  imege  in  her  cod;  vas 
there  on  earth  such  happiness.  He  knew  that  Msfad 
was- with  her  father.  Tor  she  had  written  to  EvelTs 
after  hff  arrival;  so,  two  years  aAer  his  anie'i 
death,  vi^th  his  little  daughter,  whose  childish  besotj 
attracted  all  beholders,  Walter  sailed  for  Englud, 
his  early  home. 

liet  us  glance  over  the  events  of  n  few  moatlss 
and  take  a  peep  into  that  laige,  old*&shioned  room, 
where  we  left  Lord  Arlington  and  hia  daughter.  Ii 
is  eveaiiftg'now,  and  seated  before  the  same  glowi&g 
fire  two  figures  are  revealed  by  the  flickeriag  light ; 
their  han^s  are  daspedf  and  a  look  ofvimnueiabie 
happiness  dwells  in  their  quiet  faoeS ;  the  eyes  of  ow 
are  gastng  with  a  tenderaess,  a  deptii  of  loveahBoa 
kofyi  upon  the  sweet  countenance  of  the  oiho^. 

At  a  little  distance,  in  a  large  arm-chair^  sits  Lon) 
Arlington,  his  face  beaming*  with  hapfaness  as  ht 
looks  upon  them ;  while  nestling  in  hia  lap,  her  Linie 
wJiite  arms  around  him,  lies  a  lovely  child,  his  <mi 
adopted  daughter— his  second  MaM. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Tas  next  morning  saw  Richard  at  the  bookBel\er*s 
door,  full  ten  minutes  before  the  appointed  time. 
Around  his  slender  throat  was  the  promised  hand- 
kerchief;  and  there  was  an  air  of  gentility  about  the 
lad,  though  under  evident  restraint,  in  his  threadbare 
best  clothes.  He  vrbs  neither  tall  "nor  large  of  his 
age,  yet  he  bad  outgrown  his  dress :  to  look  at  him 
when  his  cloth  <cap  (from  which  depended  a  worn 
tassel,  bro¥m  with  age,)  was  on,  you  would  have 
thought  that  his  eyes  were  too  large  for  his  small, 
delicate  features;  but  when4hat  was  removed,  and 
the  pale,  full,  well-developed  brow,  shaded  by  an 
abundance  of  light-brown  hair,  was  displayed,  then 
the  schoolmaster's  son  had.  an  air,  despite  his  ill- 
fitting  clothes,  his  patched  shoes,  his  sunken  cheeks, 
and  the  cold,  mercilessly  blue  "  handkerchief"  round 
his  throat,  of  the  highest  and  most  earnest  intelli- 
gence. What  most  rendered  him  different  from  other 
boys,  however,  was  his  frequent  habit  of  uptooking : 
therewasnothingweakor  silly  in  this  manner,  nor 


did  his  eyes  wander  away  from  the  things  around 
him,  as  if  he  heard  them  not ;  his  large,  quick  eyef, 
bright  and  giay,  were  rapid  and  observaat;  but  it 
was  as  if  he  oarried  what  he  saw  b§loio  to  be  judged 
above;  his  leisure  looks  were  *« uplooking,- *  hi? 
slight  liguie  was  erect,  and  he  never  slouch^  in  hi^ 
gait,  or  dragged  his  feet  afier  him,  as  maay  lads  9x 
apt  to  do.  As  he  stood  at  his  new  master's  dow,  ii 
the  gray  fog  of  a  London  morning,  he  longed  for  the 
door  to  open;  he  longed  to  begin  woik;  he  thought 
the  clocks  wem  all  wrong;  and,  though  there  vas 
hardly  a  creature  moving  in  the  streets,  exixfi  a 
stray  cat  or  a  slip-shod  charwoman,  he  would  bare 
it  that  the  entire  London  population  were  a  set  of 
slug-a-beds,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Bxttoos ;  tor 
he  had  great  veneration  for  Britooii  and  when  he 
used  to  write  impromptn  copies  on  the  broken  stale, 
his  favorite  sentence  wai  **  Rule  Britannia." 

At  last  he  heard  doors  opening  beneath  the  ares 
gratings,  sad  ia  doe  time  the  shop-door  was  onbaited 
by  a  not  very  clean-faoed  wodms,  who  iaqniied— 
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"  Are  y9u  tbo  oaw  boy  ?"  BiclMid  Mud  ha  was. 
^*<  Well,''  added  the  weman^  lookbg  him  over  care- 
fully, '*  whea  master  had  a  mind  to  get  a  new  boy, 
he  might  baye  got  nomething  with  tehob  its  bones, 
and  stout  arms.  Sorra  a  much  joy  I  'U  have  wid  a 
rhrimpeea  of  a^child  like  you  in  tbe  house.  Sorra  a 
helpins^  hand-  at  the  kn^veS)  or  shoes,  or  messages, 
I  Ul  go  bail  !V  .       . 

« Indeed  I  can  do  every  thing  you  want,  and  bring 
you  all  you  wish,''  said  Richard,  cheerfully. 

"  Bring  me  all  I  wish !"  lepoated  the  Irish  servaiU, 
in  a  low,  desponding  tone.  **  Oh,  then,  .hear  to  the 
pfesumption  of  youth !  ^y  be,  you  think  I  ^m  like ' 
yer  mother,  and  that  all  my  wishes  end  in  a.half-pint 
of  beer,  or  a  glass  of  gin  ?" 

Richard  felt  iiis  susceptible  blood  rush  over  his 
face.  <^  My  mother,"  he  said,  *<  never  too^  a  glass 
of  gin  in  her  life  I" 

She  looked  fixedly  at  him,  and  gradually  ber  Urge 
mouth  expandbd  into  a -smile.  "Yer  a  better  boy 
than  I  thought  ye,  though  you  can^'t  bring  me  all  I 
wish ;  you  can't  bring  ma  my  two  fine  boys  back 
from  the  withered  church-yard ;  you  can't  bring  me 
back  my  strength,  my  heart,  my.  youth,  my  giy, 
bright  youth!  All  I  wish!  Och,  wimsthue!  if  I 
had  all  I  wish,  it 's  not  in  slavery  I  'd  be  ia  an  airee 
all  day,  with  a  poor  loile  man  for  a  master, «that  thinks 
the  world  and  its  sunshine  is  made  out  of  musty 
books— and  newspapers— that  I  can't  get  the  reading 
of.  Can  you  read?" 
"Yes." 

"  Well,  if  you  'U  read  me  a  bit  of  the  news— the 
raale  newspaper,  political  news— not  your  po-leece 
thrash,  but  the  States  of  Europe— I  '11  stand  yer 
friend." 

Richard  followed  her  down  stairs,  wondering 
what  interest  such  a  deplorable  looking  woman 
could  possibly  take  in  the  *.*  States  of  Europe."  She 
told  him  what  to  do,  concerning  knives  and  shoes 
and  coat-brushing,  and  left  him  to  do  it;  but  the 
"all"  was  so  very  little,  that,  in  addition  to  her  di- 
rections, be  made  up  the  fire  and  swept  the  hearth ; 
and  his  habits  of  order  and  quickness  gave  the  small, 
dismal  kitchen  an  air  of  nearness  approaching  to 
comfort,  which  perhaps  it  had  never  before  exhibited 
daring  the  dynasty  of  "  Afotty  Hayes."  It  was  this 
good  woman's  hid>it  always  to  speak  in  a  tone  of  in- 
jured innocence.  She  anticipated  that  every  thing 
most  go^rong,  and  she  met  the  evil  half-way,  with 
a  sort  ef  grim  exultation.  She  delighted  in  contra- 
diction; and  would  contradict  herself,  rather  than 
not  contradict  at  all.  There  was,  however,  as  is 
usual  with  her  "  people,"  an  under^oorrent  of  good- 
nature coursing  round  her  heart,  which  rendered  her 
speech  and  action  two  difiT^rent  and  opposite  things. 
"Master's  shoes  nor  coat  aint  ready,  of  course?'* 
she  called  from  the  landing.  In  a  moment  Richiard's 
light  feet  flew  up  the  stairs,  and  he  laid  them  on  her 
bony  arms. 

"  Then  I  'm  sure  he 's  let  the  fire  out,  if  these  are 
done, ' '  she  muttered  to  herself.  <  *  There  never  was 
a  boy  that  did  not  undo  tea  things  while  he  did 
one!" 


When  she  descended,  she  looked  round,  silenced 
by  the  change  Richard  had  wrought  in  the  den  of  a 
kitchen,  and  hardly  knowing  whether  she  ought  to 
blame  or  praise. 

"  I  do  n't  mean  to  pay  you  for  all  tlys  fine  work," 
she  said ;  "  and  there 's  no  breakfast  for  you— no, 
nor  bit  nor  sup— it 's  as  mjioh  as  I  can  do  to  manage 
for  us  three— master,  and  I,  and  Peter." 

"I  have  had  my  breakfast,  thank  you;  and  as  I 
can  do  nothing  here,  I  will  go  up  stairsy  if  you  wiH 
be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  I  can  do  there." 

"  Tell  you  nvhat  to  do,"  she  repeated.  "  Are  you 
an  apprei|tice,  that  you  want  teaching?  A  pretty 
boy,  indeed,  you  are  for  a  place,  if  you  can 't  take 
down  shutters,  and  sweep  v\d  dust  a  shop,  and  clean 
windows— I  dare  say  you'll  break  'em  when  you 
do— and  mop  the  pavement  (always  do  thai  in  frosty 
weather,  like  the  doctor's  boy  next  dpOr,  to  break 
people's  legs,  and  make  a  job  Of  their  precious  limbs) 
—and  sweep  th<s  sqow  over  the  slides,  thai  the  old 
people  may  slider  about  for  your  amusement." 

Richard  felt  a  choking* sensation  at  his  throat,  and 
as  usual  he  flushed,  bm  tried  not  to  look  angry. 

" There l"  she  .exclaimed,  "don't  give  me  any 
impudence:  quick  lads  are  always  impudent.  I 
thought  how  it  would  be  when  you  were  sq  mighiy 
Treaty 

During  this  unsavory  dialogue,  and  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  her  declared  intention,  she  was  cutting  a 
remarkably  thick  piece  of  bread  and  butter;  and 
having  done  so,  she  pushed  it  to  the  boy,  saying— 
"  There,  go  to  your  work  now,  and  do  n't  say  you 
are  starved  by  Matthew  Whitelock's  housekeeper." 
Richard  was  a  peace-loving  lad :  he  saw  tbe  storm 
gathering  in  Matty's  face,  and  notwithstanding  his 
boasted  breakfast  (he  had  slipped  back  one  of  the 
pieces  of  bread  his  mother  had  given  him)  he  could 
from  any  other  hands  have  eaten  the  bread  with 
great  gout ;  but  the  h^ds  that  fed  him  from  infancy 
were  delicately  clean  and  white,  and— it  might  be 
the  darkness  and  murkiness  of  a  January  morning, 
but  every  thing,  and  above  all  things  Matty,  looked 
fearfully  dirty— a  favorite  proverb.  oL  hiA  mother's 
took  possession  of  his  mind<«~ 

,"  CleanlinMS  is  next  to  godliness." 
But  he  loved  peace,  and  he  thanked ."  Matthew 
Whitelock's  housekeeper;"  simply  repeating  that 
he  had  breakfasted.  Matty  was  a  resolute  woman ; 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  he  should  eat  what  she 
had  prepared.;  and,  consequently,  laying  her  massive 
hands  upon  his  shoulders,  she  forced  him  suddenly 
down  upon  a  chair,  from  which  he  as  suddenly 
sprang  up  as  from  an  air  cushion,  but  not  before  a 
most  unearthly  howl  intimated  that  he  had  pressed 
too  heavily  upon  "Peter,"  a  rou^,  gray  terrier, 
who,  in  these  days,  when  tangled,  ragged  dogs  are 
the  fashion,  would  have  been  called  a  "  beauty." 

"And  that's  your  thauks,J?eter,  my  darlin'  for 
not  biting  him,  to  have  him  scrunch  down  upon  yon, 
as  if  you  war  a  cat,"  she  exclaimed;  then,  turning 
suddenly  upon  poor  Richard,  she  commanded  him 
to  eat  at  once,  and  be  done  with  it,  and  not  stand 
there  aggntvating  her,  and  murdering  her  dog. 
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At  first  Richard  eat  with  a  feeling  of  disgust ;  but 
the  bread  was  good,  and  he  was  hungry.  Peter 
seated  himself  before  the  lad,  rising  every  steond 
moment  on  bis  haimcheSi  and  making  little  twitehmg 
movements  with  his  fore-piaws :  Bichard  gave  him 
a  piece  of  the  cramb. 

"  Look  at  that,  now,"  said  Matty ;  "  ^e*  just  give 
the  poor  innocent  baste  the  cmmb,  becaose  ye^  do  n*t 
likeilye'fself.*'- 

Richard  presented  him  with  a  bit  of  the  crisp 
brown  crust. 

**  See,  now,  if  that  brat  of  a  boy  ajn'etrying'already 
to  break  every  tooth  in  the  crature's  heac^  with  his 
crusts." 

Richard  finished  without  offering  Peter  another 
morsel. 

"  Well !"  ejaculated  his  tormentor,  ♦*  if  ever  i  saw 
such  a  selfish  boy  of  yer  age,  and  that 's  speaking' 
volumes,  as  mailter  says ;  not  'to  give  the  brute  the. 
last  crumb,  for  good  luck ;  but  some  has  no  nature 
in  'em ;  and  the  poor  baste  bobbing  ift  you,  as  if  you 
had  never  scrooged  him  into  a  pancake.  There,  go 
along,  do ;  and,  harkee!  if  you  run  the  window-bars 
throDgh  the  glass,  you  Ml  have  to  pay  for  every  pane 
you  break !  and  mind  the  trap  that 's  over  the  cellar : 
but  sure  you  war  here  before,  when  I  was  sick.  Ah ! 
I  dare  say  you  41  go  ofi"  in  consumption,  just  as  th^ 
last  boy  did :  it 's  all  along  the  smell  of  the  old  books, 
and  the  He  of  the  papers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gas. 
I  wonder  how  master  and  I  live  through  it ;  but  it 
wont  be  for  long,  I  'm  certain  of  that ;  I  'm  a  poor 
fading-away  crature." 

As  Richard  ran  up*  the  dark  stairs,  he  could  not 
avoid  turning  to  look  at  the  *'  fading-away  crature." 
The  cheerful  blaze  of  the  fire  threw  her  figure  into 
strong  light,  and  her  shadow  on  the  wall  grew  up 
into  the  ceiling.  She  recalled  all  Richard  had  ever 
heard  of  *'  ogres"*Hio  gaant,  and  strong,  and  terrible 
—tremendous  people  who  trouble  the  world  forever, 
and  never  die. 

Richard  entered  the  shop  With  the  feeling  of  a 
governor  going  id  take  the  command  of  a  new  pro- 
vince. Could  it  be  absolutely  real,  that  he  was  the 
appointed  messenger  to  go  in  and  out,  backward  and 
forward,^  amongst  such  a  multitude  of  books !  To 
him  the  store  seemed  more  than  ever  immense. 
Surely  Mr.  Whitelock  must  have  added  hundreds  to 
his  hundreds  since  he  stood  upon  that  threshold  to 
help  the  poor  dying  boy.  He  cecaiied  the  feeling  of 
awe  with  which  he  regarded. that  dingy  interior;  he 
thought  Mr.  Whitelock  must  be  the  happiest  man  in 
the  world,  not  only  to  live  amongst  so  many  books, 
but  to  be  their  absolute  owner ;  he  wondered  how 
he  could  bear  to  sell  them :  he  resolved  to  count 
them ;  and  thrilled  from  head  to  foot  at  the  new-bofn 
pleasure— even  in  anticipation— that  perhaps  be 
might  be  permitted  to  read  them.  There  was  a  de« 
light ;  to  read  every  one  of  the  books  that  filled  these 
shelves !  But  then  came  the  thought  that,  however 
delicious  it  would  be  to  get  all  that  knowledge  into 
his  head,  it  would  do  his  mother  no  ruU  good,  un* 
less  he  could  put  the  knowledge  so  acquired  m  prac* 
tioe :  yes,  put  it  in  practice,  to  make  money  and 


meam  sufficient  to  keep  his  mother — ^his  loriag. 
lender,  gentle  mothei^-^who  seemed  threatened  wii4 
a  terrible  afiiietiDn;  to  keep  her  from  want— 4ni& 
cold— f rem  every  apprefaensieii  of  diatren.  Rjckard 
never  stood  idly  to  muse:  no,  ks  tkm^iU.  Hn 
thoughts  were  active— strong,  too,  for  •  bey  of  h» 
years ;  and  they  came^abundaatly  while  be  oecopied 
himself  with  his  duties;  fine,  healthy,  etneic 
thoughts  they  were— sanctffied  by  an  fmexpnmtd^ 
yet  fervent,  prayer  to  the  Almi^ty,  to  bleae  his 
mother,  and  to  prosper  his  own  exerlloiiB  (or  her 
happiness.   • 

Th^  is  sbiftething  most  holy  aqd  beantlfid  ia  the 
attachmeut  b^twerai  mother  and  sou :  h  iaaot  alwaji 
so  tender  or  so  enduring  as  the  love  between  mothv 
and  d^ghter ;"  but  when  cireumatonoee  arise  to  call 
forth  the  affections  of  a  large-hearted,  loo^  boy  to» 
Whrd  his  mother^  there  can  be  no  feeling  mart  m- 
tenie  or  more  devoted. 

Again  Richard's  habits  of  order  mereaeed  his  wt- 
fulness  fourfold.  Bb  Arranged  all  thjbga  ia  the  neat- 
est way,  resolving  to  ask  leave  to  dost  the  shelves, 
.after  the  shop  'Was  shut ;  and  determiaed  to  keep  the 
windows  clean;  his  mother's  window  was  the 
deanest  in  the  court,  why  should  not  liis  masiei^ 
be  clean  wXko  ? 

^  He  was  finishing  his  morning's  work  by  niendiag 
an  old  stumpy  pen— the  last  of  three!  bdoogiag  to  a 
leaden  inkstand— when  his  maater  entered. 

'<  So,  you  can  mend  pens?*' 

"  Yes,  sir,  1  think  I  can :  would  yon  be  so  good 
as  to  trylhis  one  f " 

He  good-naturedly  did  so,  and,  as  it  suited  him, 
ho  was  really  pleased ;  and  than  told  Riekard  where 
to  find  some  things,  and  wliere  to  keep  others,  nntii 
it  was  time  to  carry  out  certain  libnuy  books,  aad 
make  sundry  calls,  to  inquire  afker  those  that  had 
not  been  returned. 

Richard  thought  it  no  harm  to  peep  into  the  boob 
as  he  went  along.  The  first  novel  he  opened  i«i9 
«11  about  great  lords  and  ladies,  and  what  they  d<d 
and  said,  and  how  they  looked  and  walked,  and  sprat 
their  time;  and  Richard,  when  he  had  read  half  a 
page,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  those  graod  foUs 
must  be  different  in  every  respect  from  any  homsa 
beings  he  had  ever  seen.  He  bad  resolved  to  be 
very  quick  in  his  messages;  but  as  he  read,  his  paee 
insensibly  slackened,  and  his  master  (a  long,  len 
man,  whose  benevolent  oountenancs  was  somewhat 
hardened  by  a  firm  set  mouth)  ndet  him  at  the  door. 

"  You  have  4oitered." 

*<I  just  iooked  into  the  book,  sir;  sod  I  am  afraid 
I  did  not  oome  as  fhst  ttB  I  intended.'* 

M I  sent  you  to  carry  books,  not  to  read  them;  aad 
this  .sort  of  books  would  not  do  yon  any  good,  tat 
rather  harm." 

«  Please,  sir,  J  thought  I  had  tistie  CBo«|gfi." 

**  Remember  what  Poor  Richard  says, '  that  what 
we  call  time  enough  always  proves  little  enoo^.^ 
fieshles,  I  have  a  rigbt  to  yoor^tiwu;  it  is  all  yon 
have  to  give  in  exchange  for  my  money,  aad  it  is  as 
diahonest  to  Squander  the  one  as  it  would  be  to 
squander  the  other." 
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<*  I  will  ]i0v«r  look-in  •  book  again,  flif>  without 
your  leave." 

It  was  perliaps  strange  that»  though  the  bookflellor 
had  seen  as  much  of  what  is  called  '<  the  world, "^ 
that  is,  of  his  own  particular  *'woild,"  with  now 
and  then  a  peep  into  its  higher  and  lower  regions — 
as  most  men,  and  b«sn-^-«s.kind-natnrad  men  4nya- 
riabljF  are— frequently  deeenred,  yet  he  never  doubled 
the  integrity  of  his  UtUo  meascoger's  promise,  be- 
lieving he  would  keep  it  to  the  letter;  and  be  tamed 
away  without  a  single  additional  word  of  reproof  or 
displeasure ;  but  Richard  heard  sundry  murmurings 
and  grumblings  on  the  stairs-««scending  and  de- 
aoendinff^-which  conyinoed  him  that  Matty  wiwld 
not  be  as  easily  pacified  as  her  master.  The  book- 
seller tM  him.  he  might  go -down  and  have  his 
dinner. 

"  Your  room  would  be  more  plasiag  than  your 
company,"  said  Matty.  Without  a  word  he  was  le* 
turning  whence  he  came. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  inquired,  vehe- 
mently. J       ' 

"  YoQ  did  not  wish  me  to  stay."  •  ^ 

"  But  yer  master  did ;  he  ^s  Btover  contint  but  when 
he  fills  up  this  bit  of  a'kitchen  with  tagrag  and  bob- 
tail ;  but,  no  matter— thefe,  eat  your  dinner." 

*<  Am  I  always  to  dine  hero?"  he  said,  in  a  hesi- 
taxiag  voice. 

"Just  like  the  rest  of  them!  Yer  gobg^  to  find 
fault  with  the  blessed  food-^I  knew  ye*  would^I 
said  so  to-day.  Says  I,  *  He  was  too  fond  of  giving 
his  bread  to  the  dogs,  to  eare  for  his  dinner.'  " 

The  woman's  contradictions  perplexed  the  boy  so 
much  that  he  could  not  speak.  'Mor^ver,  he  felt  a 
eort  of  self-veptoaoh  for  eating  all  that  meat^  when 
his  mother  wanted;  this  made  him  mom  than  once 
lay  down  his  knife  and  fofk,  and  look  upward. 

"  Mighty  fine  eyes  ye'  have,  to  be  sure,  and  fond 
of  showing  them,"  said  the  sarcastic  Matty. 

"  I  'm  quite  done,  thank  you,"  he  said,  after  mur* 
muring  a  grace  he  truly  felt. 

<'  Gome  back :  what 's  to  comeef  wha^ye'  choose 
to  lave  on  yer  plate  ?  Do  you  mean  that  I  do  n't  give 
Peter  enough?  He  wouldn't  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  ask  for  all  yon  'd  eat  in  a  month.  Why 
ye  've  left  the  best  cut  of  the  silver  side  !>— the  dftlnli» 
ness  of  some  boys!  I '11  go  bail  ye 've  eat  yer  own 
weight  of  padding  or  hard-bake  while  ye'  were  out; 
bat  as  master  said,  <6ive  him  his  dinner,'  I'v  oo 
notion  of  yer  not  eating  it ;  so>  put  it  np  in  paper,  and 
let  me  see  jihe  last  of  ye'  this  blessed  ^y." 

Bichard  thanked  her  «b  WBrmly^  thaA  she  knew, 
with  instinctive  leeling,  there  was  some  one  at  home 
ha  loved  better  than  himself.  Her  heai^  soAened— 
or  rather,  her  mood  changed.  But  while  she 
paused,  Kichard  thought,  and  held  the  piece  of 
meal  on  the  paper  she  had  given  him,  without  fold- 
ing it  up. 

"  I  'd  rather  not  take  it,  thank  you,"  said  the  boy, 
gently.    «<  I  'd  much  rather  not  take  it." 

"Poor  and  proud— poor  and  proud,"  muttered 
Matty ;  "  but  ye'  shaU  take  it.  I  'm  not  to  be  con- 
tiadided  by  the  likes  of  you." 


"I  will  not  take  it,"  he  said,  flnnly.  "Master  orw 
dered  me  my  dinner,  but  did  not  say  I  was  to  take 
away  any  thing;  and,  as  it  is  hisr-iiot  yonrs—So, 
thank  you— all— »» 

He  dared  not  finish  the  sentence:  Matty  stmek 
dow»the  knuckles  of  both  hands  violently  on  the 
tabl^,  and  advanced  her  strongly-marked  face  close 
to  his :  it  was  illumined  by  fierce  angert  and  her 
small,  piercing,  Itlack  eyes  flashed  fire. 

-"  Do  ye'  mean  to  tell  me,  ye'  •aatpem^  that  I  'm  a 
thief?" 

*'Ko— no^not  indeed,"  said  Richard,  backing  out 
aff  fast  as  he  could.  Still,  the  fiamkig  ftoe  and  flash- 
ing eyes  followed  him ;  but  something  arrested  his  ' 
progress  he  could  retreat  no  farther  t  it  was  the 
bookseller,  who  inquired  what  was  the  matter. 
Matty  multiplied  and  exaggemted :  the  little  "nagur'* 
had'as  good  as  called  her  a  thief.  After  many  fruit- 
less exertions  to  obtain  silence,  -the  master  at  last 
suooeaeded  in  bearing  the  truth  from  Richard. 
.'  "She  gave  me  aV beautiful  tdinner— a  fine  dinner, 
sii^-too  good— too-  much— and  I  coold  not  eat  it  all ; 
so  she  desired  me  to  take  ^p  what  I  left,  and  carry  it 
it  home.  It  wai^so  Idnd  of  her ;  but  I  thought  you 
would  not  approve  of  my  taking  it.  It  was  no  longer 
my  dinner,  when  I  had  eaten  all  I  eould :  it  did  not 
appear  to  me  quite  hers  to  give." 

"To  doubt  my  right!"  commenoed  Matty;  but 
Mr.  Whiteloek  commanded  her  to  listen,  in  a  tone 
she  was  little  accustomed  to. 

"  The  lad  is  right,  Matty;  it  is  the  proper  sense 
of  justice  and  honesty.  I  am  glad  to  see  it,  Matty ; 
it  is  not  common.  You  may  take  whatyou  leave  in 
future,  my  boy;  Matty  was  right,  and  you  were 
right.    No  words,  Matty." 

And  the  master— who  was  really,  like  many  peace- 
Wvers,  fearful  of  noiw,  and  consequently  gave  way 
more  frequently  than  he  ought  to  do,  merely  to  avoid 
it— seeing  that  he  had,  in  this  instance,  the  advan- 
tage, and  being  well  pleased  with  himwelf,  resolved 
to  oiake  a  dignified  exit,  and  withdrew,  thinking— 
"^evidence  of  truth,  and  an  evidence  of  honesty 
-*both  in  one  day— both  in  one  day;  very  pleasing, 
very  remarkable." 

Matty,  howevef,  had  been  ofiended;  and  she  de- 
termined to  show  it.  She  paced  up  and  down  the 
kitchen,  faUctag  loudly  to  herself. 

"  I  'ju  not  the  soit4o  squander  my  master's  property 
on comersor  go^rs :  I  know  wbat 's  enough  for  a 
boy'a  dinner;  and,  whether  he  eats  it  or  not,  there 
it  is,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  after;  for 
Pet^r  scoms  scraps.  There— be  off  with  ye'raelf— 
there 's  i\pthing  keeping  ye'  that  I  know  of  now,  ye' 
got  yer  answer.  Setting  up  for  honesty,  indeed !  as 
i£  there  was  no  one  ever  honest  before  ye'." 

The  boy's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  "why  every  one  should 
be  so  kind  to  me." 

"You  young  villain!"  exclaimed  Matty,  with  a 
flourish  of  a  brobdignag  poker,  which  seemed  foiged 
by  the  Cyclops.  "  Get  out  of  my  kitchen  this  mo- 
ment! What  do  ye'  mean  by  saying  I'm  ^W— 
kind  enagh!    A  mighty  fine  thing  ye'  are  to  talM 
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away  my  character !  Botheration !  w  that  what  1  'm 
come  to?" 

Richard  flew  up  the  stairs,  concluded  his  evening's 
shop-work  to  bis  master's  saTiefaction,  again  went 
out  to  distribute  and  gather  books,  and  religiously 
kept  his  promise ;  neter  paused  before  a  print^hop, 
nor  under  a  tempting  lamp-post,  to  read  a  sentence ; 
thought  k  would  not  become  him  to  be  proud,  so 
■odded  to  Ned  Brady,  at  his  old  corner.  Ned  hop- 
ped aAer  him,  first  on  one  le^  then  on  the  other,  and 
alter  a  brilliant  somerset  stood  right  in  his  patli 

"  Comeand  watch  for  a  jo)^,''  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  do  n't  want  k,  thank  you ;  I  've  a  place." 

*<  A  place !  Britons  never  should'be  slavesl  I  like 
odd  jobs,  and  freedom !   Lend  us  a  bob  ? ' ' 

"  I  have  not  got  it." 

**  Well,.then,  a  brownie." 

<*  I  ha^  not  even  that,"  replied  Richard. 

Ned  eyed  him  closely. 

"  To  think  of  your  turning  out  like  thaty**  he  said, 
and  he  then  Walked  round  and  round  him.  "We 
did  not  think  we  had  such  a  ^e  gentleman  for  ft 
friend,  when  we  said  he  'd  got  the  locky  p^nny." 

*«  We  were  never  /Www/*,"  observed  Richard, 
coldly. 

"Don't  be  too  up,"  was  the  rej^ly,  "and  cut  a 
poor  cove  because  his  toggery  is  not  as  fine  as 
yoor'n.  Rather  small,  though,  aint  they ^  Would 
just  fit  me."  He  made  two  or  three  mocking  bows 
round  Richard,  and  vanished,  playing  the  cart-wheel 
— ^turning  over  and  over^-elong  the  street.  ' 

"  He  carried  many  A  heavy  load  for  me,  though, 
when  I  was  jn  my  former  hard  place,  *and  it  *»  a  pity 
he  is  such  a  bad  ^ boy  in  some  thin^fs,"  thought 
Richard,  as  he  trudged  on.  He  leA  the  books,  ofier- 
ing  to  do  any  thing  else  he  could,  at  his  master's, 
and  felt  all  the  anticipations  of  "  A««i«  "  mote  delight- 
fully than  ever,  when  he  saw  the  candle-light  glim- 
mering through  the  chinks  of  his  mother's  shutter. 
The  tiny  room  seemed  to  him  a  paradise.  The 
widow  had  finished  her  embroidery  and  was  netting, 
so  her  eyes  did  not  look  as  strained  and  weary  as 
usual.  There  was  something  simmering  and  smell- 
ing very  savory  on  the  fire ;  but  Richard  put  l»ck 
his  hand  to  pull  out  his  piece  of  beef.  It  was 
gone! 

Richard  had  no  doubt  that  his  quandam ' "  friend  " 
had  picked  his  pocket,  more  in  fun  than  malice ;  and 
he  n^as  confirmed  in  the  idea,  by  seeing  a  boy's  sha- 
dow on  the  wall  of  the  opposite  house^-Necl,  doubt- 
less, waiting  to  see  how  he  bore  his  disappointment. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  run  out  and  thrash  the  thief; 
but  the  memory  of  their  nodding  companionship,  and 
of  the  loads  the  mifortunate  lad  had  carried  for,  him 
twice  or  thrice— running  ofi'with  what  Richard  had 
staggered  under— harmonized  by  the  perfume  of  the 
pot  aufeit,  taught  him  forbearance,  and  the  evening 
passed,  as  the  widow  said,  "foil  of  hope."  Many 
such  succeeded.  Richard  well  satisfied  his  master, 
although  he  was  a  reserved,  peculiar  man,  not  much 
known,  and  less  liked;  he  frequented  no  public 
places,  and  kept  little  society,  spending  his  evenings 
in  making  up  his  accounts,  arranging  his  books,  and 


reading.  Matty  had  often  told  her  confideatid  friod, 
the  milk- woman,  that  "  one  might  ms  ireli  Hveiatie 
house  with  a  corpse j*^  adding  her  belief  "tbi  lil 
would  be  corpus  one  day,  for  certain;  aadtbenoiier 
she  was  eiie  the  pleasaMer  it  wotdd  be  for  fersdi; 
only  that,  being  a  lone  wVHkian,  she  thought  vUe 
people  had  the  holy  breath  of  life  in  their  bodies  (Ivy 
might  as  well  be  «live— that  was  all." 

Richard  had  numbered  more  than  fourteen  ysn 
when  he  entered  Mr.  Whitelock's  servioe.  Ha 
managed  to  keep  on  speaking  terms  with  M8tt7j  ^ 
whenr  she -would  not  talk  to  him  she  tilted  n  \m. 
He  frequently  r^miloed  half  an  hour  after  all  i^ 
shut  up  to-read  to  her ;  and  once  when  Mr.  Wlute- 
lock  called  to  her  to  hiqaire  who'  wis  bdow,  sbe 
anslifrered,  in  a  tone  of  fieree  indignatioa,  tint  it 
was  only  the  "  State  of  Europe^  the  Preach  a 
«notfier  revulfeion,  and  Spain  on  the  top  af  the  Pyn- 
mlds." 

Richard's  li^  passed  very  happily :  he  wtsgsiniqf 
knowledge,  he  was  assisting  his  beloved  mother.  U 
was  inhaling  the  atmosphere  of  all  otheta  he  soft 
enjoyed.  He  had  permission  to  take  home  anyboo^ 
at  night, -provided  he  brought  it  in  the  moraiog;  a 
first,  he  greedily  devocoed  aH  that  came  is  his  vay, 
but  the  reading-stock  of  a  third  class  libnry  Misaot 
likely  to  feed  a  mind  ei%er  for  actual  knowledge, 
and  largely  comprehensive.  Poetry  he  imbibed  (e^ 
vently;  but  whenever  he  could  g^' bio^rapbr  or 
scientific  books,  he  dispensed  with  lie  Ittanzry  of 
sleep,  and  came  with  pale  cheeks  isnd  haggard  eyes 
to  his  employment  in  the  morning.  "  Saodford  and 
Mertoo,  with  its  bright  lessons  of  praetica]  iodepeDd- 
enee,  wasliis  fkvorite  velaSEation,  and  freqaeniif ,  as 
be  told  his  mother,  <-  he  took  a  plunge"  ioloFnak- 
lin's  liib  as  a  refreshment.  Then  he  wrote  copiesupm 
stray  slips  of  paper ;  worked  sums  and  problems  on 
a  rough  piece  of  common  slate ;  i^d  what  he  most 
admired  to  his  mother,  though  he  was  ofteo  griered 
that  her  enthusiasm  did  not  keep  pace  with  his,  and 
that  she  had  little  relish  for  any  thii)g  that  <"  had  oot 
BOPB  in  it. "  Then  she  would  insist  on  hi«  going  to 
rest,  when  he  was  all  eagerness  to  finish  a  book  or 
unravel  a  m^8tery«-not  the  transparent  mystery  of  a 
novel,  but  the  niystery  of  some  mighty  worker  ii 
the  business  of  life ;  some  giant  adtoAgfSt  meo,  wiio 
achieved  greatness  though  born  in  obscurity;  «one 
artist,  whose  fame  tolrered  toward  the  hetwM,  lite 
the  tree  produced  by  the  grain  «f  mosiard-oed ;  looe 
Lanomter,  or  Washington,  or  Howard,  or  Watt,(f 
humble,  benevolent  WUderspin,  revoluti«iiiiV«'^ 
into  activity,  touching  the  eyes  of  mollitudes  witk  i 
magic  wand,  so  that  they  cried  ont  as  one  sn",  1^ 
hdld,  we  see  ^— electrifying  nations,  calling  into 
e*istence4he  dormant  powers  and  sympathies  of  na- 
ture and  of  art. 

Oflen  his  eyes  refused  to  slumber  or  gleep>^|«^ 
in  obedience  to  the  gentle  request  which  love  twoed 
into  a  command,  he  *!ay  down,  beneath  the  shaiow 
of  his  mother's  blessing;  and  his  brain  would  M^ 
and  his  heairt  beat;  and  when  sh$  depf,  he  ^ 
creep  from  his  humble  pallet  and  read  hy  the  m^ 
the  one  lamp  which  illumined  theceWli  •b^**'* 
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he  thought)  fortunately  plfice4  opposite  their  win- 
dow. N6t  that  the  boy  understood  all  he  read,  bm 
he  imbibed  its  influence,  and  clasping  his  large  brow 


within  his  palms,  he  vould  weigh  and  consider,  and  ^expected  a  gossip. 


read;  and  do  plain  worlc ;  and  so  Matty  heard  not  of 
it.  She  had  nothing  particular  to  do  fliat  evening, 
and  the  sight  of  a  stranger  did  her  good,  because  she 


feel,  within  that  narrow  room,  where  poverty  still 
lingered— though  then,  v^iih.  their  aimple  and  few 
^wants,  rather  as  a  shadow  than  a  substance~-and  his 
heart  throbbing  as  he  thought,  '*  What  shall  I  do  to 
be  great?^^  even,  it.  might  have  been,  when  the 
chastened  and  subdued  spirit  of  his  young  but  almost 
sightlesa  mother  murmured  in  her  half-lfroken  sleep, 
*'  What  shall  I  do  to  be  sat^?"    And  th^n, 'as  the 
spring  advanced,  and  nSght  and  rnqruiog  blenjed 
sweetly  together,  he  l^tened  to  his  work  joyfully — 
for  he  loved  the  labor  that  gave. him  food  and  know- 
ledge.   Matty  would  tay  his  "food  went  into  an  ill 
skin — ^never  did  credit  to  man  or  «iort»W;"  while 
his  silent  master,  absorbed  in  his  occupations,  and 
pretty  much  abstraeted  from  the  every-day  goings-on 
of  his  establishment— having,  ds  he  said  of  himself, 
an  honest  curse  of  a  housekeeper  and  a  jewel  of  a 
•boy — ^was,  nevertheless,  sometimes  startled  by  the 
singular  questions  Riohurd  asked,  meekly  and  mo- 
destly seeking  for  infovmatipn,  from  him  whom,  his 
enthusiastio  nature  believed  one  of  the  mild  lights  of 
literature. 

What  will  youths  who  are  pampered  or  wooed 
into  learning  say  of  the  circulating  boy  .of  a  circulat- 
ing library,  performing  the  menial  offices  of  bis 
station,  yet  working  his  mind  ardently  and  steadily 
ontvard  ?  • 

One  evening,  after  he  had  gone  out  witji  his  books, 
his  mother  entered  the  shop,  timidly  and  \rith  hesi- 
tating step,  which  those  who  struggle  against  blind- 
ness oncpasoiously  assume.  Matty  was  there, 
removing  some  papers ;  Peter,  the  most  silent  of  ail 
d<^,  lay  upon  the  mat,  and  Mrs.  DoUand  stumbled 
over  hxm :  Peter  only  gave  vent  to  a  stifled  remon- 
strance, but  that  wa9  enough  to  set  Matty  into  a 
passion. 

"  Couldn't  you  see  the  dog !"  she  exclaimed-  "  If 
you  war  a  customer  tin  times  over,  you  had  no 
call  to  the  baste;  he's  neither  pens,  ink,  wafers, 
books,  nor  blotting-paper— no,  nor  the  writer  of  a 
book — to  be  trampled  under  your  feet." 
**  I  did  net  see  him,"  she  said  meekly.  ' 
"  Can 't  you  use  your  eyes?" 
The  unconscious  toughness  cut  like  a  razor. 
"  I  did,"  she  replied,  turning  her  large,  sorrowful, 
and  dimmed  eyeballs  toward  Matty—**!  did;  I  used 
them  night  and  day,  until  it  was  the  wilt  of  God  to 
take  away  their  light.'' 

*  *  God  loofcJown  upon  you  !^*  exclaimed  the  woman 
tenderly.  "  Sure  it  is  n't  going  blind  you  are— a  young 
woman  like  you  to'go  Wind?" 

"  I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Whitelock,"  she  said,  with- 
out heading  Matty's  observation.  '*I  wanted  to 
'speak  a  few  words  to  him." 

Matty  loved  a  gossip.  She  never  suftpeoted  the 
fair,  frail,  trembling  woman,  "going  blind,"  to  be 
Richard's  mother.  He  never  mentioned  his  mother's 
blindness;  he  could  not  speak  of  it;  he  hoped  it 
would  never  be  tiforse  than  it  was.    She  could  still 


"Master  can-'t  always  be  interrupted,"  she  re- 
plied, "  particularly  by  them  he  does  n't  know ;  but 
if  you  will  tell  me  your  napie  and  business,  I'll  see 
what  can  be  done  for  you.'.' 
"  I  am  Richard's  mother." 
"  Think  of  that  now.  "W;e  do  our  best  with  him, 
poor  boy— but  he 's  an  unruly  member  I"    , 

"  Richard !"  exclaimed  th^  poor  woman,  in  a  tone 
of  dismay. 

"Ay,  indeed;  that  is,  he's  not  so.  jist  at  the  pri- 
sent  time,  but  he  'II  become  so,  like  all  the  rest  of 
them  boys,  one  ol  these  days." 
"  Grod  forbid  1"  ejaculated  the  widow. 
"*Amini"  said  Matty;  but 'he 'II  be  sure  to  come 
to  it  at  last." 
"  Come  to  what?"  inquired  the  alarmed  mother. 
"  To  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  contrariness,"  .replied 
Matty,  rapidly;  "boys  can't  heip'it,  you  see;  it's 
thetr  liatuie;  they're  not  patient,  bidable,  gentle 
creaturfes  like  «*— not  they !    Mischief,  and  all  kinds 
of  murther,  and  upsetting,  and  latch-keys,  and  fidgets, 
and  police-courts,  and  going  out  at  nights,  and  stay- 
ing out  all  day  (though  that 's  a  good  riddance)  and 
boxing,  and  apple-stealing,  falHng  In  love,  and  kick- 
ing up  skindief.** 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  do  not  imderstand 
you,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Dolland,  with  more  deter- 
mination than  she  had  exercised  for  years.  She 
felt  as  if  this  strange,  abrupt,  half-mad  woman  was 
stringing  together  a  set  of  aoousations  against  her 
child. 

"I'm  obleeged  to  you,  ma'am,  for  the  compli- 
ment," sa^d  Matty,  dropping  a  curtsey;  "but,  as 
that's  neither  here  nor  there,  what's  your  business 
with  the  masther?" 
"  That  I  can  only  tell  himselfx"  she  replied. 
"Well,"  muttered  Matty,  "that  beats—!  But 
the  women  now  have  no  modesty.  Them  English 
Is  all  a  silent  set— no  sociability  in  them.  Tell  him- 
self I— as  if  it  was  n't  more  natural  for  a  half-blind 
craythur  like  that  to  discoorse  a  woman  than  a  man. 
Well,  well!  No  wonder  my  hair^s  gone  gray  and 
my  heart  hard!" 

There  was  something  almost  courtly  in  Mr.  White- 
lock's  manner  of  addressing  women.  People  in  his 
own  class  of  life,  who  observed  it,  thought  it  ridicu- 
lous, and  never  speculated  as  to  how  this  politeness 
became  engrafted  on  his  nature.  He  placed  a  seat 
for  Mrs.  Dolland  in  his  little  parlor;  and,  though  it 
wa»  a  warm  autumn  evening,  he  moved  it  to  keep 
her  out  of  the  air  that  blew  over  a  box  of  yellowish, 
stunted  migaonette,  and  two  aickly  wall-flowers, 
which  graced  the  sill  of  his  beck  window ;  he  also 
pushed  his  own  chair  as  far  as  he  could  from  the 
widow's,  but,  like  all  persons  with  impaired  vision, 
she  moved  nearer  to  him,  and  turned  her  restless 
eyes  toward  the  door. 
"  It  is  shut  dose,"  said  the  bookseller. 

[To  be  anUinued. 
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Thov,  \rbo,  from  majeaty  of  %ht, 
Didst  moTO'lBaiab'f  heart  iright, 
Aiid  toneh  hi«  prophet  lipi  with  fire, 
Once  moira  a  mortal  aoDg  inaiftre. 

Uplift  my  powers  abdv^e  the  sphere 
Of  themes  that  daily  earth  me  here ; 
6it»  me,  on  thin^  within  tfajr  Book, 
With  the  large  eye  of  truth  to'look. 

So  ahall  my  daily  works  be  sped, 
For  when  this  heaxt  of  mine  is  fed 
On  things  of  lofty  conseqaenoe, 
My  daily  life  is  iQore  intense. 

•      » 
My  mortal  spirits  nMSt  ally  > 

With  nature  and  haroanity, 

When  most  I  bear,  however  kao'^vn, 

Some  dfep  emotion  all  my  own. 

Night  hovers  I  What  with  tettl  and  thought 
My  will  would  do,  nmst  soon  he  wrought ) 
'  Lo !  how  the  yam  no  more  retati,  t 

Eaeh  with  his  own  sipnlchml  urn. 

Gtreme,  O  Lotd,  on  eye  to  see 

lUoflloBfronifwilHy: 

This  world,  and  all  its  ample  sceaei^ 

Is  like  a  grand  eethedfeal  sci^en; 

80  vastly  spreod,  and  graven  high 
With  labyrinthine  blazonry; 
Rapt  to  a  whisper,  T  behold 
Art  so  soblime  and  muiifokl. 

Lo !  half  in  light,  and  half  in  gloom, 
Sleeps  at  the  base  an  aneient  tomb, ' 
Whose  prSekly-blooraing  niehes  bear     « 
All  fonoB  of  nptnre  sBd  deqiair. ' 

Above,  in  solemn  'scutcheons  hung. 
Are  lejgendi  in  an  unknown  tongue— 
The  fingen  of  the  God  of  light   ' 
Tonehed  on  the'  avrfnl  walls  of  night . 

Throi^h  middle  bieadth,  from  side  to  side, 
The  bounding-footed  heurs  glide, 
And  scatter  blooms,  like  meteor  things^ 
About  a  glass  with  glowing  wmgs. 

But  I  behold  an  usher  wait, 
And  wave  me  onward  to  agate, 
Whose  leaves  on  groaning  staples  turn, 
Within  whose  arch  no  lamp  will  burn. 

When,  for  my  feet,  those  valves  shsll  play, 
How  soon  this  grandeur  fleets  away, 
How,  through  a  vista  vent  and  clear, 
These  eyes  shall  look,  these  ears  shall  hear, 

Preluding  my  eternity, 
Deep  stops  unmonthed  in  symphony-* 
Hymns  of  an  inexpressive  choir, 
Or  tremblings  of  a  winnowed  fire. 

O  Thou,  who  kidst  thy  splendors  by, 
To  show  me  how  to  live  and  die. 
Be  thou,  O  Lord,  my  hope  and  home, 
Mow,  and  in  ages  yet  to  come. 


Wheq  the  firm  stars  and  swinging  sphera, 
GoBScions  of  their  aeeomplishad  years, 
Flare  in  the  motions  of  fliy  mind, 
AsBressetstoa 


And  shrunk  ot  oil,  oHIeet  their  gold, 
And  thd  great  angel,  onee  foretold, 
"Oiri  with  a  noonday,  oomtm  to  stand, 
One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  land; 

Wjien  powers  that  wear  a  grand  impress. 
Beatitudes  expreasionleas, 
Curbed  In  the  glory  of  a  zone, 
Set  forth  the  white  eternal  throne; 

.  .When  the  load  trump,  with  solemn  jar, 
Shall  rouse  thy  creatures  to  fliy  bar, 
Unhousing  all  \he  sprites  that  dwell 
In  realms  of  heaven  and  earth  and  bsH ; 

,  When,  up  fipom  where  earth's  empin  stin^> 
fcora  all  hei  unchained  sepulchres, 
The  trump««larm^  oations  run, 
As  vapors  flitting  to  the  sun ; 

When,  «9  from  hell's  volconio  gloom, 
Tlie  devilB  soar  to  final  doom, 
And  shade,  in  horror  and  afflright, 
Thetf  eyelids  from  accesa  of  light. 

Wben  tfiou  aH  come  to  judgment  sore, 
Whom etery eye ehall -see;  before 
Whose  ey«s  the  heavens  shall  crack  and  roll, 
Even  afe  a  f nniaoe-wiUhinif  scroll ; 

When  Thou,  alonS)  dost  sit  serene, 
In  that  immense  concorrent  scene. 
Revolving,  in  thy  dome  of  thought, ' 
All  that  eternal  ages  wrought. 

When  Gabriel  lays,  with  etflemn  look, 
Beneath  thine  eye  the  dooms-day  W)k,  . 
And  opens  where  the  leaves  rehearse 
The  index  of  thn  universe ; 

Wheii  the  proud  rebel's  reckoned  score 
Is  big  with  debts  unknown  before ; 
When,  'lumined  in  umhaded  day, 
The  good  man's  whiteness  all  is  gray ; 

When,  at  thnt  session  in  the  air, 
My  name  is  called  in  judgment  there, 
When  what  ia  writ  shall  plainly  draw 
The  sword  of  that  unswerving  law ; 

When  swathed  in  tempest,  like  a  star 
0<er  an  unknown  heirison  bar, 
MilUoBB  of  ghosts  uahari>orad  all,  ^ 
Shall  watch  to  see  me  risr  or  fill ; 

O  then,  what  prayer  shatf  I  renew 
To  make  my.  Judge  my  Father  too  ? 
What  hreath  of  mine— what  moving  tone 
Shall  make  my  bosom  all  his  own? 

Look  not  on  alms  my  hands  have  dooe, 
Nor  on  the  tint  my  soul  hath  won,' 
Lord,,  when  thine  eye  shall  Mst  on  n», 
Remember  thy  OethnwMBB.- 
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CHAPTER  n. 


TBS  CHAXPION. 


Trs  Emperor  Henry  IV.  of  Gennny,  tfaetasband 
of  Uie  ftliely  accused  «s4>re«a>  'Vv^vb  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  lafoituiate  princes  who  ev«r  sat 
upon  a  throne.  He  had  Succeeded  his  ftther,  Henry 
the  Blacky  in  1036,  at  the  ag6  of  six  years,  and  the- 
diet  had  given  to  Agaes  of  Aqnetaine  the  adminis- 
tratioB  of  the  affairs  of  stale  during  hi*  minority. 
But  the  princes  and  barons  of  Germany  (eeMng  them- 
selves  kumiliated  by  their  subjeetion  to*  a  foreign 
female,  revolted  against  the  empire,  and  Otho,  'Mar*> 
grave  of  Saxony,  commenced  that  series  of  civil' 
wars,  ia  which  the  emperor  was  destined  to  consume 
his  life.  Thtas  Henry  IV.  was  always  engaged  in 
coatesta,  first  with  bis  nnoles,  and  then  with  his 
soQ ;  soomiiaes  an  emperor,  sometimes  a  fugitive ; 
to-day  a  proecribei^  to«marrow  proscribed ;  but  al* 
waytf  a  **  man  of  war  and  we,"  even  in*  his  greatest 
triumphs.  Aftor  having  deposed  Pope  GieiQforyVM. 
~<aAer  having^  in  expiation  of  that  sacrilege,  crossed 
the  Apennines  on  ibot,  his  staff-  in  his  hand,  iiloa  a 
mendioanty  in  the  depth  of  winter  alter  having 
waited  three  days  in  the  oourt  of  the  Castle  of  Ca- 
nassa  without  clothes,  witholit  ir%  without  food,  till 
it  pleaaed  his  highness  toadmitbim  into  his  presence, 
he  kissed  bis  feet,  and  swore  on  the  cross  to  submit- 
himself  to  his  authority ;  for  at  this  pcice  alone  woaU 
the  pope  absolve  the  imperial  penitent  of  the  guilt  of 
aacrilege;  but  the  humiliation  of  the  emperer  dis- 
pleased and  disgusted  the  Leahards,  who  aoouasd 
him  of  cowardice.  Threatened  by  them  with  depo* 
sitioD,  if  be  did  ftot  break  the  shameful  league  he  had 
made  with  the  pope,  he  purchased  peace  with  the 
Lonjbarda  by  renouncing  his  submisBion  to  Gregory. 
His  acceptance  of  tliese  terms  set  him  at  variance 
witb  tb*  German  barooa,  who  elected  Koddpha,  td 
Suable,  in  his  place.  Henry,  who  had  gone  to  Italy 
aa  a  auppUant,  sataned  to  Germany  a  soldier,  though 
under  the  ban  of  the  church,  for  his  rival,  Roddphe, 
had  roomved  from  Pope  Gi^ory  a  crown  of  gold, 
m,  tok»n  of  his  iwesture  by  him  of  temporal  do> 
minion,  and  a  bull  invoking  the  malediction  of  beaven 
upon  his  enemy.  Heary  defeated  and  slew  Ro^ 
dotphe  at  the  battle  of  WoMdeur,  near  Gera,  after 
which  he  mtumed  vietoridugand  furious  into  Italy, 
bringing  with  him  the  Viihop'Guibert,  whom  he  had 
made  pope.  This  time  it  was  for  Gregory  to  trem- 
ble, who  coiffd  not  expect  mote  mercy  than  be  bad 
shown  to  Henry.  He  shut  himself  up  in  Rome,  and 
when  the  emperor  appeared  under  the  wails,  sent  a 
legate  to  make  up  the  qiHBTel,  by  the  oflbr  of  the  in> 
yeatiturerof  the  e^Bwn,  and  abedution  and  recon- 


ciliation to  the  church.  Henry's  only  reply  was  the 
capture  of  the  city.  The  pope  fled  to  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  where  he  was  put  in  a  state  of  blockade 
by  Henry,  who  ^aced  upon  the  pKpsA  throne  the 
Anti-I^ope  Qaibert,  from  whose  hand  be  received 
the  imperial  crown.  H9  had  scarcely 'done  this  be- 
fore  be  received  the  annoying  intelligence  that  the 
Saxdhs  had  eleoted  in  bis  rooifll',  Hermann,  Count  of 
I^uxembourg.  Renryrepassed  the  ApennineS|  beat 
the  Saxons,  subdued  Thurlngia,  and  todk  Hermann 
prisoner,  whom  he  permitted^o  live  and  die  unknown 
in  an  obscure  comer  of  his  empire.  He  oUce  more 
re-entered  Italy,  where  he  caoAd  his  son  Conrad'to 
beelected  King  of  th^  Romans.  Believing  he  had 
settled  peace  ott  a  firm  basis,  he  cave  baek  to  Ger- 
many, and  twtaed  bis  arms  agiihnt  the  Bavarians  and 
Suabians,  who  atill  remained  in  a  state  of  revolt. 

His  son,  whom  h0  had  jtist  made  king  of  the  Ro- 
nums,  and  wh<f  aspired  to  the  empire,  con^>iiied  at 
that  time  against  his  fatbar^  raised  an  -army,  and  got 
Pope  Urban  n.  to  exconununicaia  him  a  second 
time,  l^enry  upon  this  convoked  the  diet  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle^  laid  open  before  it  hia  pafemal  grief,  and 
displayed  the  wounds  of  a  heart  wrimg  by  filial  in- 
gratitude, and  demanded  that  his  aacond  son,  Henry, 
should  be  acknowledged  for  kang  of  the  Romans,  in 
the  place  of  his  brother.  In  the  midst  of  the  sitting, 
he-reoetv^  a  mysterious  intimation  that  his  pre- 
senoe  was  requHed  at  Cologne,  irhere,  he  was  told, 
an  important  secret  would  be  made  known  to  him. 
Henry  quitted  the  diet  in  great  haste ;  and  found  two 
of  the  noblest  barons  in  the  empiae,  Gafhrajn  de 
Falkenboitfg  and  Walter  de  Than,  wailing  Ibr'bfa/at 
tte  gates  of  bis  palace.  The  emperor  invited  Mm 
to  enter  with  him,  and  led  fheitf  into  his  chamber, 
when  peroeivteg  sadness  and  gloom  painted  on  their 
faces,  be  demanded  *<  why  they  appeared  so  thought- 
ful and  sorrowful !" 

*<  Because  the  majesty  of  the  throne  is  in  danger," 
replied'Guthram,  with  some  abruptness. 

*^  Who  has  endangered  the  throne?*'  demanded  the 
emperor. 

"The  Empress  Praxida,  your  wife,"  said  Guth- 
ram. 

No  other  tidings  would  have  made  HMry  of  Ger- 
many turn  pale,  for  he  had  only  been  married  to  the 
empress  two  years,  for  whom  he  felt  the  tenderness 
of  a  parent,  anfl  the  faithful  love  of-  a  husband.  His 
union  with  this  angelic  young  womaa  had  given  him 
the  only  happy  hours  he  had  passed  during  his  stormy 
and  unfortnnare  life.  He  had  not  courage  at  this 
miserable  moment  even  to  ask  what  his  wife  had 
done,  but  was  gathering  the  strength  of  a  fhiling 
heart  to  do  so,  when  Guthram  broke  the  ominous 
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silence,  by  saying,  "  she  has  done  what  we  oannot 
pass  by  unhoticed,  for  the  honor  of  the  imperial 
throne,  and  we  should  deserve  the  name  of  traitors 
to  our  sovereign  lord,  if  we  shoald  hesitate  to  make 
her  misconduct  known  to  hini."  « 

'<  What  has  she  done?"(^in  demanded  the  em* 
peror,  growing  paler  than  before.  * 

"  In  your  absence  she  has  encouraged  the  love  of 
a  young  knight,  and  that  so  openly,'*  replied  Guth- 
ram,  \^  that  i(  she  gvves  birth  to  a  son,  however  the 
people  may  rejoice  in  that  event,  your  i^obility  will 
mourn ;  for  thouijli  any  master  is  good  enough  for 
the  multitude,  none  but  the  noblest  in.  the  empire 
can  command  the  highest  nobles  in  the  world,  who 
will  render  homage  to  none  <but  the  son  .of -an  em- 
peror." 

Henry  supported  himself  a^inst  the  chair  of  state 
on  which  he  leaned,  or  he  would  have  fallen  to  the 
floor,  for  he  remembeied  that  only  a  month  before) 
the  empress  had  written  to  hira  to  announce  her  ma- 
ternal hopes,  with  the  pleasure  natural  to  a  young 
woman  about  to  become  a  mother. 

"What  has  become  of  (he  knight?"  ask^  the 
emperor.     . 

<fHe  quitted  Cologae  as  suddenly  as  he  entered  it, 
without  any  person  knowmg  from  whence  he  came, 
or  whither  he  is  going.  His  country  and  name  are 
secrets  with  which  we  are  unaoquaintedj  but  you  had 
better  a£k  the  empress,  sh«  perhaps,  can  satisfy  your 
majesty." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  emperor*  "-Enter,  gen- 
tlemen, that  cabinet."  Then  the  emperor  summoned 
his  chamberlain,  and  bade  him  conduct  the  empress 
to  his  chamber.  4^  soon  as  the  emperor  was  atone) 
he  threw  himself  into  the  chair,  libe  a  man  who  had 
lost  his  personal  strength  and  mental  firn^le8S.  He 
who  had  endured  with  imbending  fortitude  eivil  and 
foreign  wars,  the  ban  of  the  church,  and  the  filial 
revolt,  yielded  to  a  donbt.  His  head,  which  had 
borne  the  weight  of  a  orown  for  five»and-forty  years, 
without  bending  beneath  t|ie  burden,  grew  feeble 
under  the  weight  of  a  suspicion,  and  hung  down  as 
if  the  hand  of  a  giant  was  upon  it.  In  a  moment  the 
man,  who  had  searoaly  passed  his  full  meridian  of 
intellect,  £»rgot  every  thing'-empire,  ban,  maledic- 
tion, revolt.  He  remembered  nothing  but  his  wife, 
the  only  human  being  who  possessed  his  entire  con- 
fidence, and  who  had  deceived  him  more  basely  than 
any  other  creature  had  yet  done.  Much  as  he  had 
experienced,  throughout  his  long  regnal  life,  of  dis- 
loyalty and  guile,  tears  fell  from  his  eyes,  for  the  rod 
of  misfortune,  like  that  of  Moses,  had  struck  the  rock 
so  forcibly,  that  it  had  drawn  these  drops  from  a 
source  hitherto  sealed  up  and  barren. 

The  empress  entered  unseen,  for  her  light  step  had 
not  been  heard  by  her  unhappy  husband*  Fair, 
blooming,  and  blue-eyed,  with  a  graceful  form,  of  tall 
and  slender  proportions,  this  daughter  of  a  northern 
clime  approached  her  lord  with  a  sweet  smile,  and 
with  almost  filial  reverence  united  to  conjugal  affec- 
tion, imprinted  a  chaste  kiss  on  the  troubled  brow  of 
her  lord,  who  shrank  and  shuddered  as  if  the  touch  of 
her  rosy  lips  had  been  the  fangs  of  a  serpent. 


"What  is  the  matter,  my  lordf'*iakedtkeeB. 
press,  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

"  Woman,"  rejplied  the  emperor,  raising  hii  heid 
and  showing  her  his  tearful  eyes,  "you  have  seen  oe 
for  four  yean  carrying  a  heavy  cross;  youhaTeKa 
my  crown  »crown  of  thorns;  yon  have  seen  dj&m 
bathed  in* the  sweat  of  toil,  my  brow  is  blood;  bat 
you  never  saw  my  eyelids  moistened  vitb  tea». 
Well,  behold  me  now— and  see  me  weep!" 

"  And  why  do  you  vreepy  my  deariy-Joved  lord?'' 
replied  the  enipress,  in  a  tone  of  sorrowful  ioquiry. 

"  Because,  abandoned  by  my  people,  denied  by&y 
vassals,  cursed  by  the  church,  and  proscribed  by  bj 
son,  I  bad  nothing  but  yoa  in  the  world-«id  yoa, 
Fraxida,  you  too  have  betrayed  n»." 

The  empress  stood  like  a  statue,  oaly  her  ccn* 
plexion,  varying  from  red  to  pale,  betcaysd  kr  feel- 
ings. "My  lord,"  said  she,  "it  is  not  true.  Yn 
are  i»y  lie^e  lord  ahd  tty  sovereign  nuster;bgii 
any  other-man  than  yourself  had  dared  to  mter  rock 
Words,  I  would  answer  that  he  lied  through  mj  « 
malice." 

The  emperor  tuned  in  the  direction  of  bis  ctbJMi, 
and  in  ^  loud  voice  said,  "  Come  in."  Tbe  door 
opaned,  and  Guthram  de  FaIkenboaig,ud  Waller  de 
Than  entered  the  imperial  chamber.  The  enpniB, 
at  the  sight  of  her  enemies,  Irembled  all  om.  They 
advanced  to  the  other  side  of  the  emperor's  cfaiir, 
and,  holding  up  their  hands,  prepared  to  make  tbeir 
unjust  accusation  -good  upon  tbQ  firll  sigD  he  isif k 
give. 

He  mbtiooed  them  to  speak,  and  they  vere  ott 
slow  to  vnA  themselves  of  his  perttissioa. 

"  Sire,"  «aid  they,  "  what  we  have  toid  yoa  » 
true;  and  we  are  ready ^o  sapport  tbe chiige  « ihc 
peril  of  our  boidiea  and  souk,  two  against  two,  a^ 
any  knights  who  may  dare  to  di^ts  tbe  Initb  of  our 
impeachment  of  the  empress." 

"  Do  you  hear  what  they  say,  madam?  for  it  M 
be  done  as  they  have  demanded ;  and  if,  is  a  ywaA 
a  day,  you  oannot  find  any  knights  to  dear  your  in 
by  a  victorious  combat,  yon  will  be  burned  iliw  ia 
the  great  square  of  C<4ogne,  in  the  ftce  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  Unrch  of  the  common  hangmaD." 

"  My  lord,  I  invoke  the  aid  of  God,"  rejAW  ^ 
empress,  "and  I  hope,  by  Jlis gmcse,  my  tniili  ud 
innocence  will  find  vindicators,  and  will  be  oos- 
pletely  established." 

"  WeU,  be  it  so,"  said  the  emperor;  «d  he  flm- 
moned  his  guards,  to  whose  wardship  he  coKig«d 
his  empress.  By  his  command  she  was  coofeyed  to 
the  lowest  apartment  in-the  casUe,  which  differed  a 
nothing  from  a  prison  but  in  name. 

She  had  been  imprisoned  nearly  a  twelw4iMstii 
and  had  given  birth  to  ason,  condemaed,  like heifeUf 
to  thb  pile.  This  babe  she  nourished  at  her  e" 
bo8om«  and  reared  with  her  own  hands,  like  ooerf 
the  wives  of  the  people.  None  of  her  wones  paw 
her  any  attention. or  tendered  her  the  tmalkil  ^ 
vice,  but  Douoe,  Marchioness  of  Provence,  who, 
having  abandoned  her  own  counUy,  then  tbe  the»» 
of  civil  war,  to  seek  an  asylum  at  the  «wrt  of  J^ 
Busexain,  had  remained  fluthfiil  t»her  misinssio  v^ 
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misfortunes.  Tke  empress,  ^ho  had  diligently 
exerted  herself,  by  letters  md  promises,  to  procure 
chempions  for  her  ordefti  by  battle,  had  been  hitheKo 
completely  unsuccessful.  The  ivao^vn  of  her  ac- 
cusers, their  prowess  ill  war  and  levengefiil  disposi- 
tJoBS;  had  outweighed  ail  her  entreaties  and  laiigesses. 
Only  three  days  of -the  time  allowed  by  the  emperor 
Bowremained,  and  the  envoy  sent  by  the  fair  Mar- 
chioness of  Provence  had  not  yet  returned.  She 
began  to  despair  hersdf— she  who  had  aiwajrs  , 
soothed  the  despondency  df  the  injured  empress  with- 
hope. 

As  to  the  poor  emperor,  no  one  suffisred  like  Kim ; 
straek  by  this  blow  at  once  as  soveftifgn,  husband, 
and  father,  he 'had  vowed  piubliclylo  join  the  Cru- 
sades, in  the  hope  of  averting  the  wrat1i.of  heavisn ; 
and  the  day  he  had  fixed  ^or  the  vindicafion  or  exe- 
cution of  the  empress,  would  bring  to  hhn  as  severe 
a  trial  as  to  that  unfortunale  and  injured  princess. 
He' had,  at  length,  given  the  natter  into  flie  case  ^ 
heaiven,  and,  immuring  himself  in  the  most  private 
apartments  in  his  palaoe  of  Cologne,  gave  up  all 
business,  whether  .public  or  private,  having  no  heart 
to  attend  to  any  thing  whatever.  Such  was  the  state 
of  his  mind  when  the  dawn  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-fifth  day  found  him  still  miserable^,  and  his  ao- 
cused  empress  ehampionlesa. 

At  noon,  he  had  scarcelf  quitted  his  oratory  when 
he  was  told  that  a  foreign  knight,  from  a  distant  coun- 
try, wished  to  speak  to  him.  The  emperor  was 
agitated,  for,  at  the  bottom  of  his  htert,  Ue  secretly 
wished  that  heaven  would  yet  send  the  unfortunate 
Praxida  a  chmpion;  and  he  received  him  in  the 
same  chamber  in  which,  sittiiDg  in  the  same  chair,  he 
had  commanded  the  arrest  of  the  empress.  The 
knight  entered,  and  bent  his  knee  tothe  ground.  The 
emperor  bade  him  rise,  and  declare  the  occasion  ol 
his  visit  to  his  court. 

'*My  lord,''  replied  the  unknown  knight,  "I  am  « 
Spanish  count.  I  wqn  told  at  matins  that  the  em- 
ptess,  your  spouse,  was  aceuMd  by  two  knights  of 
your  court,  and  that  if,  within  the  space  of  a  year 
and  a  day)  she  could  not  find  a  champion  to  defend 
her  by  battle,  she  would  be  publicly  butned.  Now, 
I  have  heard  so  much  good  said  of  this  lady,  and  she 
is  so  renowned  lor  piety  throughout  the  world,  that 
I  am  come  from  my  own  distant  land  to  undertake 
her  quarrel  against  both  her  accusers.'' 

*(  Couat,  you  are  welcome,"  replied  the  emperor. 
'<  Certainly  you  show  great  friendship  for  the  ac- 
cused, er  a  great  desire  for  renown.  You  are  yet  in 
time  to  save  her,  for  theys  stiU  remains  ene  day 
before  the  sentence  to  which  the  laws  of  Gertnany 
condemn  the  adultreas  can  be  put  in  force  against  her/ ' 

"  Sire,"  said  the  count,  "  I  have  a  fhvof  toask  you, 
which  I  hope  you  will  courteously  grant  me.  I  wish 
to  see  the  empress,  for  in  this  interview  I  should  be 
able  to  fi>rm  some  opinion  of  her  guilt  or  innocence ; 
for,  if  I  think  her  guilty,  I  will  not  imperil  my  body 
and  soul  in  battle  for  her,  but  if  she  is  innoeent)  I 
will  fight,  not  only  with  one,  of  her  accusers,  but  with 
both,  and  indeed,  wifl  undertake  her  defettse  against 
every  knight  in  Germany.  *' 


*'it  is  but  justice  on  my  parf,"  replied  the  empe- 
ror, "to  grant  your  request.  Sir  Count." 

The  unknown  bowed,  and  retreated  toward  the 
door,  but  the  emperor  recalled  him.  **  My  lord  count, 
have  yea  made  a  vow  to  keep  your  visor  down,  and 
conce^  your  faee  V* 

"No,  sire,"  replied  the  knight. 

"Thcti  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  raise  your 
visor,  thai  I  may  engrave  on  my  memory  the  fea- 
tures of  him  who  is  about  to  Imperil  his  life  te  save 
my  honor?" 

The  knight  took  off  his  helmet,  and  the  emperor 
saw  tbe  dark-complexioned,  but  expressive  features 
of  a  3^ung  maa  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  His 
forehead  and  head  were  fbely  formed,  and  indicative 
of  talent  and  power.  The  monarch  regarded  the 
youthful  countenance  of  the  diampion  with  a  sigh, 
and  remembered  with  regret  that  the  accusers  of 
Praxida,  his  empress,  were  men  not  only  well- 
skilled  in  war,  but  in  the  prime  of  manly  strength. 
"May  God  preserve  you,  lord  count,"  said  he,  "/or 
you  appear  to  me  full  young  for  success  in  the  diffi- 
cult enterpri^  you  have  undertaken.  Beflect,  for 
t^here  is  stiU  time  to  withdraw  your  promise." 

"  Do  me  the  honor  to  let  me  see  the  empress,"  re- 
plied the  knight,  who  had  no  intention  of  abandoning 
without  cause  aa  aafortunate  lady. 

The  emperor  gave  him  his  signet-ring.  "  Go  then, 
Sif  Knight ;  this  seal  will  open  fbr  you  the  doors  of 
her  prison." 

Theftnightkisaed,  on  his  knee,  the  hand  which 
offered  him  the  ring ;  then  rose,  sainted  the  monarch, 
and  departed. 

'  The  sight  of  the  emperor's  signet  opened,  as  he 
had  said,  the  guarded  apartment  of  the  empress,  and 
in  ten  minutes  the  youthful  champion  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  acca«ed  lady,  for  whom  he  was 
about  to  risk  his  lifb. 

The  empress  was  seated  on  her  bed,  nursing  her 
infant.  Accustomed  to  the  entrance  of  her  jailors, 
and  for  a  long  time  abandoned  by  her  women,  she 
never  even  raised  her  head  when  the  door  was 
opened,  only,  by  the  instinct  of  modesty,  she  covered 
with  her  mantle  her  unveiled  bosom,  still  continuing 
the  plaintive  hymn  by  which  she  lulled  her  babe  to 
rest,  accompanyhig  the  air  with  the  movement  of  a 
nurse  Who  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep. 

The  knight  contemplated  for  some  minutes,  in 
tearful  silence,  this  moving  picture  of  fallen  great- 
ness, till,  perceiving  that  the  empress  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  his  vicinity,  he  accosted  her  in  these 
words:  "Madam,  deign  to  raise  your  eyes,  and 
honor  with  your  notice,  a  man  whom  the  renown  of 
your  virtue  has  led  from  a  distant  land,  to  vindicate 
your  ^onor,  defhmed,  he  trusts,  by  fhlse  accusation ; 
but  before  I 'undertake  your  cause,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  learn  from  you  whether  you 
are  innocent  ot  the  charge  laid  against  you.  For, 
taiadam,  I  require  a  clear  conscience,  as  well  as  a 
strong  arm,  since  a  trial  by  battle  is  an  appeal  to 
God,  the  judge  of  all,  to  decide  the  cause  by  the  vic- 
tory or  fhll  of  the  champion.  In  the  name  of  heaven, 
I  entreat  you  to  speak  the  truth ;  in  which  case,  if 
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yott  can  prove  your  innoceooe  to  me,  I  vwioKr  by  my 
knighthood  ttiat  1  will  deiend  you  to  the  last  drop  of 
my  blood;  trusting  that  the  Lord  will  strengthen  me 
to  do  your  battle  with  such  power  as  will  dear  your 
honor,  and  preserve  my  own  life." 

"First,  let  me  thank  you,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the 
empress,  shedding  tears  of  joy ;  *'  but,  before  I  clear 
up  my  fame  in  your  hearing,  I  pray  you  tQllaw  your 
name,  and  permit  me  to  see  your  face." 

<<My  face,  madluu,  may  be  seen  by  every  bodyt" 
said  the  count ;  "  but  ^y  name  is  &  different  thing, 
i^inoe  I  have  sworn  to  tell  it  to  none  but  you."  He 
removed  his  helmet,  and  displayed  to  her  sight  -his 
noble  and  ingenuous  -countenance,  full  of  the  fire  i 
and  intelligence  <)f  upright  youth  vetgiag  upon  oum* 
hood.  '  ■  ,  ..       , 

(( Your  name  and  qualityj  thea,  he  pleased-  to  show 
me,"  replied  the  empress. 

"  I  am  a  prjiioe  of  Spain :  Raymond  Beienger, 
Count  of  Barcelona." 

At  that  name,  so  eelebrat^d  from  lather  to  spn  for 
lofty  generosity  and  heroic  dee^  the  emipress  clasped 
her  hands  together,  while  a  smile  of  joy  lighted  up 
her  beautiful  features  through  her  tears,  like  a  sun- 
beam breaking  through  a  wateiy  ploud. 

"My  lord,  I  can  never  repay  you  for  the  oonsf^a- 
tion  you  have  afforded  m6  this-  day ;  bat  you.  have 
demanded  the  truth  from  ine— the  whole  truth :  I 
ought  to  tell  it  you,  and  I  will  not  disguite  it  from 
your  knowledge.  It  id  true  that  there  came,  in  my 
husband's  absence,  to  the  court  of  Cologne,  a  young 
and  handsome  knight,  who,  perbaps,,was  under  soma 
vow,  either  to  his  sovereign  or  the  lady  of  his  heart, 
to  conceal  his  name  and  rank;  ibr  he  told  theot  to  no 
one,  not  even  to  me.  It  was  su^osed,  from  hia 
magnificence  and  generosity,  that  he  was  the  son  of 
a  king;  but  we  called  him,  from  the  gem  he  wore  on 
his  finger,  the  Knight  of  the  Emerald.  It  is  true  that 
be  sometimes  conversed  with  me ;  but  with  so  much 
respect,  that  I  could  not  distance  him  without  ap- 
pearing to  consider  his  attention  as  a  matter  of  more 
consequence  than  it  really  was.  Still  be  made  a 
point  of  attending  me  on  every  public  occasion.  It 
happened  one  day,  when  we  were  hawking  on  tha 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  were  got  as  far  as  I^usdorf, 
withoi^t  meeting  any  game,  till  at  last  a  heron  roaei 
and  I  uuhooded  and  oast  off  my  lalcon,-  who  imme* 
dialely  soared ;  and,  as  he  was  a  fine  ene,  of  true 
Norwegian  breed,  he  soon  reached  the  quarry,  and  I 
put  my  horse  to  a  full  gallop,  to  be  in  at  the  death. 
Carried  away  by  my  ardor,  I  leaped  a  stream,  fol- 
lowed by  none  of  my  ladies  but  ]>ottoe,  for  they  were 
timid  hoi8ewt>men.  The  wicked  knights,  wbo  hava 
falsely  slan4ered  mei  oould  not  take  the  leap  on  their 
heavy  steeds,  but  led  my  ladies  to  a  fofdabte.  part  of 
the  rivulet.  While  making  to  the  spot  where  the 
game  had  iaUea,  we  saw  a  mounted  cavalier  fly  from 
it  like  a  phantom,  and  reenter  a  wood  along  the  shoie. 
The  heron  we  foood  flutteiing  m  1J19  agonies  of 
death,  for  the  falcon  had  pierced  his  brain ;  but  he 
still  held  an  emerald  ring  in  his  beak,  which  Douce, 
as  well  as  myself,  Immediately  reoogniaed-as  the  one 
we  had  <^ten  seen  on  the  finger  of  the  unknown 


knifl^  whom  we  rj^Oly  supposed  tobethecmiia 
who  had  galloped  into  the  wood.  I'wuirTa^,! 
will  own,  to  do  as  I  theii  did;  but  womea  ue  ni 
and  thoughtleas.  So,  instead  of  throwiaf  the  je««i 
into  the  stream,  as  I  ought,  perhaps,  tohne  done,! 
put  it  on  my  finger,  and  diq>laying  it  to  ny  aoiie* 
they  oame  vp,  related  the  adveatare,  withnt 
being  awiue  of  my  own  imprudence.  Nobody,  bo». 
ever,  doubted  the  truth  of  my  recital  faa  Gobnci 
and  Walter,  who  smiled  tncreddouily,  in  t  imoer 
that  seemed  to  ask  explanations  which  voiid 
have  compromised  my  dignity,  without  atiayii^ibfir 
unjust  BUSpleioOs.  1  |mU  on  ivy  glove,  lepjiced  a j 
Alcoa  on  my  wrist,  without  meeting  with  any  oibr 
extraordinary  discovery.  AtmaH^howevw^IagiQ 
me»  the  knight  of  the  emierald,  and  then  perceifed 
that  he  was.  without  his  ring,  which,  from  that  u- 
meat,  I  resolved  to  return  to  him  upon  the  iint  wii. 
able  (^portonity.  A  week  after  ibis  adTcstisc,  tk 
festival  of  Cologne  was  held.  You  are  awe  ik 
this  feast  attracts  a  concourse  of  peopfe  frofflalipnt 
of  Germany :  minstrels,  players,  and  joagUun  of 
course^iboimd.  Among  tlvcse  last,  tliere  vasaaiB 
who  showed  wild  beasts,  which  he  diaplajred  n  a 
theatre  built  for  the  occasion,  in  the  gmd  tqwt, 
where  the  spectators  eould  gase  without  daogam 
a  lion  fit>m  fiarbary,  an<j^  a  tiger  Iron  ladia.  Seaed 
in  a  gallery,  raiaed  fifteen  (eel  above  thmn-Iw 
'twere  w^  my.  ladies— when,  'happening  to  discover 
thejoaught  of  the  emerald  among  th9eoiiipaof,Ivas 
guying  to  give  tWring  to  Poooe,  inorder  torestoKri 
to  him,  wheniCjspring  from  the  tiger,  aceompoMd 
by  a  dreadful  roar,  ao  terrified  me,  thatldroifedtkc 
jewel  from  my  finger  into  the  cagaof  the  iiofi,  which 
was  immediately  b«low  tiw  balcony  in  whichl  vis 
placed.  Instantly,  before  I  could  mter  a  woid,  I 
saw  therknight tnihe  theiare,  swoid  in  hand.  The 
tiger  remained  for  a  moment  qoiet,  eppareailjr  ai> 
tonishad  at  the  unparalleled  boldness  of  the  kUw, 
before  he  sprung  upon  the  dauntle«  stranger;  Ike 
we  saw  what  aiq|MMred  like  a  flash  of  MghUiiag,  ni 
the  head  of  the  monster  reeled  upoa  the  and,  opes 
which  his  immedae.  body  and  tembte  paws  veie 
deeply  impfessed.  The  knight  took  a  dinoad 
agraffe  from  his  cap,  flung  it  to  the  wild-heasi  m 
and  thrusting  his  arm  through  the  btn  of  the  lin^ 
01^,  took  up  the  rijw  I  Had  dropped,  and  brooghiii 
to  me,  while  the  air  rang  with  the  scclamatiflBs  rf 
thei^eetaton;  bnt,«ilhad  resolvedteietutniito 
him,  I  put  back  his  iMuid,  and  said— *No,  mf^ 
knight;  this  ring  has  eost  you  to deir lor  me  10  re- 
tain. Keep  it  i9reaMml>ranoe  of  me.'  Theaefw* 
thelattvncdsleveraddreaaDdiobiB;  ^'^ 
the^adFenture  would  make  moss  noise,  I  dispsM 
Douce  with  a  meaa^B  to  the  height  oTthe  ems^ 
beseeching  him  in  my  name  to  qait  Uotogse.  ai 
departed  the  aaatie  evening,  withoat  iafomiog  w  « 
hia  name  or  ^ality,  or  telling  me  whence  he  euDC. 

or  Whither  he  was  going.  This,  my  lad  c«»^  " 
the  Hirhode  truth.  A»i  if  I  have  besnimpnAai'l 
have,  I  thinly  paid  dearly  Ibr  my  fiioii,  bf  iiwelT^ 
month's  imprisonment,  and  a  <hlse  aocinslia.  "H 
imperils  my  life." 
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The  ooimt  drow  hiB  sword,  aad  turiliDg  the  cress 
of  the  handle  most  reverently  toward  ihh  empress, 
said— 

"Swear  to  me,  madams  upon  this  blade,  tliat 
what  you  have  just  now  related  to  me  is  perfectly 
true.'* 

"  I  swear,"  repliied'the  empress,  « that  Ji  have  told 
you  nothing  bat  the  truth." 

"  A^elky  by  thitf  sword,  and  the  help  of  God,  you 
shall  be  delivered  lirom  this  prison,  in  which  you 
hsve  been  confined  a  year,  hnd  be  cleared  alao^from 
the  deadly  accusation  that  olouds  your  fame." 

"  May  God  grant  it ! "  said  the  pious  empr««s. 

"  Now,  madam,  will  you  bestow  upon  me  one  of 
your  jewels,  in  token  that  you  accept  me  for  your 
knight  ?"    .  . 

"My  lord  count,  takp  this  ^old  chain,  the  only 
relic  of  my  former  state  that  I  still  possess.    This 


pledge  will  serve  as  a  proof  that  I  have  chosen  you 
for  my  champion." 

•  1*  BAadara,  I  take  it  with  thanks,"  replied  the  Count 
of  Barcelona,  retiirping,  as  he  spoke,  his  sword  to  its 
scabbaid,  apd  replacing  his  helmet  on  his  head.  He 
bowed  courteously  to  the  fair  prisoner,  and  rejoined 
the  emperor,  who  was  anxiously  expecting  his  re- 
turn. . 

V  "  Sire,"  said  the  count,  "  I  have  seen  her  majesty, 
the  empress,  and  am  satisfied  with  her  explanations. 
Will  you,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  inform  her  accus- 
ers, that  I  am  ready  to  do  batHe  in  her  cause  with 
one  or  l^th-^ithA  together,  or  by  siagie  combat." 
"My  lord  count,",  replied  the  emperor,  "you 
shall  engage  them  separately ;  for  if  shall  never  bo 
said  that  a  knight  who  undertook  the  cause  of  an  ac- 
ctised  lady  in  so  noble  a  manner  did  not  find  noble 
enemies.'^  [To  be  continued. 


"I  KNOW  WHERE  THE  FAIRIES  ARE.'* 
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PROEM.— Gifiit  Night  in  grim  rspose  was  sleepiag  beaaafeh  the  toft  inflasnce  of  the  moonbsanu,  wliich  spread 
over  him  like  the  silvery  drapery  of  a  bridal  coaeh^  wiien  the  fairies  coxiie  forth  from  the^  flowery  abodes,  and  en- 
gaged in  their  merry  dance,  with  laughter  and  song ;  till,  growing  boisterous  in  iheix  mirth,  they  aroused  old  Noz 
from  hJB  slnmbei^  who,  frowning,  drOve  the  aiTrighted  moon  behind  the  western  hills,  when  the  children  of  Oladneas 
}ud  themselves  ia  haste.  Bat  when  Aurora,  Oodtteea  of  the  Momiog,  showed  her  radiant  face  in  the  east.  Darkness 
folded  hie  wings  and  retired  before  hM. 


Thx  moon  on  the  bosom  of  night  was  reposing, 

As  wrapped  in  her  mantle  of  glory  he  lay. 
Whilst  the  wings  of  the  angel  of  darknees  were  etoaing 

Beneath  the  soft  touch  of  her  bright  silvery  ray. 
Par,  far  from  her  smile  grim  dsrkness  hsd  fled, 

And  queen  of  the  night  she  gloried  to  rise, 
While  the  tears  which  the  angels  a'er  mortals  had  shed, 

Congealed  into  stazs,  bespangled  the  slues. 

'T  was  thb  hour  of  twelve,  the  bright,  witohing  hoof, 

f  hat  I  gaaed  on  this  slumber  of  night,  • 
And  ttiought  of  the  tints  when  the  fairies  had  power 

To  dance,  while  he  slept  overcome  by  moonlight. 
While  thus  the  prood  giant  lay  hushed  in  repose. 

There  auddeniy  burst  from  the  bosom  of  earth 
A  atrain  of  low  music,  that  swelled  as  it  rose 

Till  it  seessed  the  ontpouring  of  gladneu  and  mirih. 

At  the  sound  of  this  mnsio  the  flowers  awoke— 

Their  bright  little  cups  in  a  moment  expand- 
When  lo !  from  these  cells  there  suddenly  broke. 

As  freed  by  some  magic,  a  gay  fairy  band. 
Each  flower  sent  forth  a  sweet  laughing  elf, 

lYIiom  safely  it  guarded  from  danger  by  day. 
And  kept  closely  prisoned,  in  spite  of  itpelf. 

Till  their  qneen  gave  the  elfins  pennission  to  ptey. 

Their  prisons  then  opened,  and  out  they  came  strsaming. 
From  the  cell  of  each  flowsr  that  was  blooming  around, 

Hethonght,  for  a  whUe,  I  snrely  was  drea^iiag, 
I  knew  net  that  ssrth  did  with  ftdries  abound. 


I  saw  the  bright  cerios  its  golden  rays  spread. 
Its  snowy- white  petals  next  slowly  unfold. 

And  forth  from  its  centre,  whence  fragrance  is  shod, 
Came  the  queen  of  tiie  fairies  in  emerald  and  gold. 

From  (he  leaves  of  the  rose-bud,  from  the  violet's  cell, 

From  the  depths  of  the  fhchia,  they  merrily  sprung ; 
A  thousand  seemed  hid  in  the  jsssamine's  bell. 

And  s'en  on  the  bnehelor's-button  they  hung. 
Away  they  all  sped  with  the  swiftness  of  thought, 

To  form  a  bright  eourt  for  their  lovely  young  queen, 
WhO)  borne  on  the  wings  of  a  xephyr,  was  brought 

To  grace  with  her  presence  their  dance  on  the  green. 

I  saW  them  then  dance  around  an  old  oak. 

To  the  sound  of  that  heart-stirring  strain. 
Till,  growing  too  noisy,  old  Darkness  awoke 

And  sent  them  all  back  to  their  flowers  again. 
Then  slowly  the  giant  arose  from  his  rest. 

His  mantle  of  glory  aside  he  first  cast,  4 
Then  frowned  on  the  moon  till  she  sunk  in  the  west. 

For  she  knew  that  her  hour  of  triumph  was  past. 

Yes,  yes  it  ^fas  o*er,  and  dsrkneai  sgain 

Spread  out  his  broad  wings  for  a  while, 
Till  the  light  of  the  Mom,  as  shs  rose  o*er  the  pbun, 

Dispelled  all  his  gloom  by  her  smile; 
She  breathed  on  the  stars  till  they  melted  in  dew, 

Which  she  shed  on  the  flowers  around— 
And  I  said  in  my  heart  ss  I  bade  them  adieu, 

I  know  where  the  Fairies  are  found. 
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Ah,  bmnan  heorU  are  Ittsa^ly  eatt, 

Time  ■oftene  gcief  rad  pain ; 
like  reeda  that  ahiver  in  the  hbetj 

They  bend  to  isae  again. 

^at  ahe  in  ailenoe  bowed  her  head, 
To  none  bar  aorrow  would  impart : 

£arth'a  faithfttl  arma  incloae  the  dead, 
And  ixide  for  aye  her  broken  heart !    i|. 


OoE  man  James  came  .lo  me  to  request  the  loan  of 
one  of  the  horses,  to  attend  a  funeral.  M.  was  absent 
on  business,  and  the  horses  and  the  man's  time  were 
both  greatly  neede4  to  prepare  the  lan<!  (or  the  fall 
crops.  I  demurred ;  James  looked  anxious  and  dis- 
appointed ;  and  the  loan  of  the  horse  was  at  length 
granted,  but  n(ft  without  a  strict  injunction'  that  he 
should  return  to  his -work  the  n^pment  the  funeral 
was  over.  He  did  not  come  back  until  late  that  eve- 
ning. I  had  just  finished  my  tea,  and  vfM  nursing 
my  wrath  at  his  staying  out  the  whole  >day,  when 
the  door  of  the  room  (we  had  but  one,  and  that  yn^ 
shared  in  conunon  with  the  servants^  opened,  and 
the  delinquent  at  last  appeared.  He  hung  up  tKe 
new  English  saddle,  and  sat  down  by  the  blazing 
hearth  without  speaking  a  word. 

**  What  detained  you  so  long,  James  ?  You  ought 
to  have  had  half  an  acre  of  land,  at  'least,  ploughed 
to-day." 

"  Verra  true,  mistress.  It  was  nae  fau't  o'  mine. 
I  had  mistaken  the  hour.  The  funeral  didna*  come 
in  afore  sun-down,  and  I  cam'  awa'  directly  it  was 
ower." 

*'  Was  it  any  relation  of  youra  V* 

"  Na,  na,  jist  a  freend,  an  auld  aoquaintance,  but 
nana  o'  my  ain  kin.  I  never  felt  sae  sad  in  a'  my 
'  life,  ae  I  ha'  dune  this  day.  I  ha'  seen  the  clods 
piled  on  many  a  heid,  and.  never  felt  the  saut  tear  in 
my  e'en.  Bu^  puir  Jeanie!  puir  lass.  It  was  a 
sair  sight  to  see  them  thrown  doon  upon  her." 

My  curiosity  "was  excited  ,*  I  pushed  the  tea-thinga 
from  me,  and  told  Bell  to  give  Jamat  his  supper. 

"  Naething  for  me  the  night,  Bell— I  cann«'  eat— 
my  thoughts  will  a'  rin  on  that  puir  lass.  Sae 
young^-sae  bonnie,  an'  a  few  months  ago  as  blythe 
as  a  lark,  an'  now  a  clod  o'  the  eartl).  Hout>  we 
maun  all  dee  when  our  ain  time  oomes ;  but,  some- 
how, I  canna'  think  that  Jeanie  ought  to  ha'  gane 
sae  sune." 

"  Who  is* Jeanie  Bums?  Tell  me,  James,  some- 
thing about  her." 

In  compliance  with  my  request,  the  man  gave  lAe 
the  following  story.  I  wish  1  could  convey  it  in  his 
own  words,  but  though  I  can  perfectly  understand 
the  Scotch  dialect  when  spoken,  I  could  not  write  it 
in  its  charming  simplicity:  that  honest,  truthful 
brevity,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  this  noble 
people. 

**  Jeanie  Bums  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 


shoemaker,  who  j^ained  a  comfortable  liriog  by  h 
trade  in  a  small  town  in  Ayrshire.  Her  fatLer,  lib 
herself,  was  an  only  child,  and  fallowed  the  aoK 
vocation,  and  wrought  under  the  same  roof  ilu:  k>! 
lather  had  dCne  before  him.  The  elder  Bans  iad 
met  with  many  reverses,  and  now  helpleaaod  bji&i 
was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  his  an. 
Honest  Jock  had  not  married  hntil  laie  io  liie,  tbt 
he  might  more  eomfortably  provide  for  tJie  vki«  rf 
his  aged  parent.  His  mother  had  been  dead  for  soae 
years.  Shb  was  a  meek,  pious  woduh,  ud  M 
quaintly  affirmed,  *  That  it  had  pleased  the  Lord  to 
provide  a  better  inheritance  tor  his  dear  raid  mitber 
than  his  arm  could  win,  proud  and  happv'  is  he 
wo^ld  have  been  to  have  supported  her  when  lie 
was  no  longer  able  to  work  for  him.' 

"  Jock's  paternal  lova  was  itpaid  at  iart;  chnoe 
threw  in  his  way  a  canny  young  lass,  beith  guid  a&d 
bonny :  they  weroi  tmlted,  and  Jeanie  was  the  tcx 
fruit  of  this  marriage.  But  Jeanie  proied  a  hoit  ia 
herself,  and  grew  up  the  best  natored,  the  pretiicsi, 
and  the  most  industrious  lass  in  the  village,  and  was 
a  general  favorite  both  with  yoqng  aod  old.  Ste 
helped  her  mother  in  the  house,  bound  aboes  for  hrr 
father,  and  attended  to  all  the  wants  of  her  dear  o!i 
grandlather,  Saunders  Burns;  who  was  ao  mucb 
atUched  to  his  little  handmaid  that  he  was  Mrer 
happy  when  she  was  absent. 

"  Happiness  is  not  a  flower  of  long  growth  in  lis 
world;  it  requires  the  dew  and  sunlight  of  Heavva 
to  nourish  it,  and  it  soon  withers,  removed  froffl  ii! 
native  skies.  The  oholen  visited  the  reoote  rir 
lags.  It  smote  the  strong  man  in  the  pride  of  b 
strength,  and  the  nmtron  in  the  beauty  of  her  prinie: 
while  it  spared  the  helpless  and  the  agsi,  the  in^ 
of  a  few  days,  and  the  parent  of  many  year?.  Boih 
Jennie's  parents  fell  victims  to  the  fatal  disease,  awl 
the  old  blind  Saunders  and  the  young  Jeanie  wa 
led  to  fight  alone  a  hard  battle  with  poverty  and 
grief.  The  truly  deserving  are  never  eoiirelv  for- 
saken. God  may  afflict  them  with  many  trials  lw» 
h^  watches  over  them  still,  and  often  prorides  lof 
their  wants  in  a  manner  Uuly  miraculoua.  Syinp»- 
thizing  friends  gathered  round  the  orphan  girl  ia  her 
hour  of  need,  and  obtained  for  her  sofficieBt  empior- 
meni  to  enable  her  to  support  her  old  grandfather  and 
herself, 'and  provide  for  them  the  common  neces* 
ries  of  life, 

"  Jeanie  waa  an  excellent  leamstresi,  «ui  ^^ 
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»et^weeo  maldog  'vmwtcoats  and  trowsers  for  the 
ailon,  9Dd  binding  shoes  fof  the  shoemakers,  a  busi- 
less  that  she  thoroughly  understood^  she  soon  had 
icr  little  hired  roQin.Deatly  famished,  and  ^r  gnmd- 
stlier  as  clean  and  spruce  hs  ever.  ^  When  she  led 
lixn  into  the  kirk  of  a  Sabbath  morning,  all  the 
iiei^hbora  greeted  the  dutifi^  daiighter  with  an  ap- 
proving smife,  and  the  old  man  looked  so  serene  and 
hst-ppy  that  Jeanie  was  tolly  repaid  for  her  labors  of 
love. 

'<  Her  industry  and  piety  often  formed  the  theme 
of  converflation  to  the  young'  lads  of  the  village. 
'  ^Wbat  a  guid  wifeJenie  Bums  win  mak*,'  bried 
one.  'Ay,'  'said  another,  *he  need  na complain  o* 
ill-fortin,  who  has  the  luck  to  get  tb^like  o*  her.' 

<^  *  An'  she 's  sae  bomiie,'  woi^d  Willie  Robertson 
add  with  a  sigh,  <  I  would  na'  covet  the  wealth  o'  the 

bale  world  an  she  were  mine.' 

"Willie  was  a  fine,  active  young  man,-who  bore 

sn  excellent  character,  and  his  comrades  thought  it 

very  likely  that  Willie  was  to  be  the  /ortunate  man. 
**  Robertson' was  the  youngest  son  of  a  farmer  in 

the  neighborhood.    He  had  no  land  of  his  own,  and 


bertson,  but  he  consoled  himself  for  his  disappoiat- 
ment  with  the  thought  that  Satmders  could  not  live 
long,  and  that  he  would  go  and  prepare  a  place  for 
his  Jean,  and  have  every  thing  ready  for  her  recep- 
tion against  the  old  man  died. 

"  *  I  was  a  cousin  of  Willie's,"  continued  James, 
<by  the  mither's  side,  and  he  persuaded  me  to  ac- 
company him  to  Canada.  .We  set  sail  the  first  day 
oiM^t  and  were  here  in  time  to  chop  a  small  fallow 
fora  lall  crop.  While  Robertson  had  more  of  this 
world's.gear  than  I,  for  his  father  had  provided  him 
with  sjofflcient  funds*  to  purchase  a  good  lot  of  wild 

Itnd,  which  he  did  in  the  township  of  M ,  and  I 

was  to  work  with  hin»  on  shares.  We  wtie  one  of 
the  first  severs  in  that  place,  and  we  found  the  work 
before  us  rough  and  hard  to  our  heart's  content.  Bat 
Willie  had  a  strong  motive  for  ezertion>-aad  never 
did  man  work  harder  than  he  did  that  first  year  on 
his  bush-farm,  for  the  love  of  Jeanie  Bums.' 

f*  We  builtti  comfortable  Iqg-house,  in  which  we 
were  assisted  by  the.  few  neighbors  we  had,  who 
likewise  lent  a  hand  in  <fiearing  ten  acres  we  had 
chopped  for  (all  crop. 


he  was  one  of  a  very  large  family.    From  a  b;^^  he,  ^  "  All  this  time  Willie  kept  up  a  constant  corres- 
.     ,  _     .  ,  •  ,^._  ^  .1^  i_.       »._  ..-      ^_^  .L_._   'p^inji^ce  with  Jeanie  Bums;  and  he  used  to  talk  to 

me  of  her  coming  out,  and  his  future  plans,  every 
night  when  ourwork  was  done.    If  I  had  not  loved  ' 
and  respected  the  giri  mysel'  I  should  have  got  unco 
tired  o'  the  subject. 

«( We  had  just  put  in  our  first  crop  of  wheat,  when 
a  letter  came  from  Jeanie  bringing  us  the  news  of 
her  grandfiither's  death.  Weel  I  ken  the  word  that 
Willie  spak'  to  me  when  he  closed  that  letter. 
*  Jamie,  the  auld  man  is  gane  at  last-^an',  God  forgi'e 
me,  I  feel  toor  gladsome  to  greet.  Jeanie  is  willin' 
to  come  whenever  I  ha'e  the  means  to  bring  her  out, 
an',  hout  man,  I  'm  jibl  thinktt'  that  she  winna'  ha'e 
to  wait  lang.' 

**Good  workmen  were  getting  very  high  wages 
just  then,  and  Willie  left  the  care  of  the  place  to  me, 
and  hired  lor  three  monpis  with  auld  Squire  Jones. 
He  was  an  excellent  teamster,  and  could  put  his 
hand  to  any  sort  of  work.  When  his  term  of  aervioe 
expired  hsrsent  Jeanie  forty  dollars,  to  pay  her  pas- 
sage out,'  which  he  hoped  she  would  not  delay  longer 
than  the  apriqg. 

'^He-got  an  answer  f«om  Jeanie  full  of  love  and 
gratitude,  but  she  thought  that  her  voyage  might  be 
delayed  until  the  fall.  The  good  woman,  with  whom 
she  had  lodged  since  her  parent's  died,  had  just  lost 
her  husband,  and  was  in  a  bad  sute  of  health,  and 
she  begged  Jeanie  to  stay  with  her  until  her  daugh- 
ter could  leave  her  service  in  Edinburgh  and  come 
to  Uke  charge  of  the  house.  This  person  had  been 
a  kind  and  steadfast  friend  to  Jeanie  in  all  her  trou- 
bles, and  had  helped  her  nurse  the  old  man  in  his 
dying  illness.  I  am  sure  it  was  }^  like  Jeanie  to 
act  as  she  did.  She  had  all  her  life  looked  more  to 
the  comforts  of  others  than  to  her  ain.  But  Robert- 
son was  an  angry  man  when  he  got  that  letter,  and 
he  said,  <  If  thai  was  a'  the  lo'e  that  Jeanie  Bums 
had  for  him,  to  prefer  an  auld  woman^  comfort,  who 
was  naething  to  her,  to  her  ^trothed  husband,  she 


had  assisted  hLs  father  in  working  the  farm  for* -.their 
common  maintenance ;  but  after  he  took  to  looking 
at  Jeanie  Bums  at  kirk,  instead  of  tninding  his 
praj'ers,  he  began  to  wish  that  he  had  a  homestead 
of  his  own,  which  he  could  ask  Jeanie  and  her  grand- 
father to  share.  He  made  his  wishes  known  to  his 
father.  The  old  man  was  prudent.  Amarri(Bgewith 
Jeanie  Bums  offered  no  advantages  in  a  pecuniary 
view.  But  the  girl  was  a  good,  honest  girl,  of 
whom  any  man  might  be  proud.  He  had  himself 
married  for  lore,  and  had  enjoyed  great  comfort  in 
his  wife. 

<'  <  WUlie,  my  lad,'  he  teid,  <!  camw'  gi'e  ye  a 
share  o'  the  iarm. .  It  is  ower  smi^'  for  the  mony 
mouths  it  has  to  feed.  I  ha'e  laid  by  a  little  siller 
for  a  rainy  day,  an'  this  I  will  gi'e  ye  to  win  a  farm 
for  yersel'  in  the  woods  q'  Canada.  Them  is  plenty 
o'  room  there,  an'  industry  brings  its  ain  reward. 
If  Jeanie  Bums  lo'es  you,  as  weel  as  yer  dear  mither 
did  me,  she  will  be  fain  to  follow  you  them.' 

"  Willie  grasped  his  faU)cr's  hand,  for  he  was  too 
much  elated  to  speak,  and  he  ran  away  to  tell  his 
tale  of  love  to  the  girl  of  his  heart.  Jeanie  had  long 
loved  Robertson  in  secret,  and  they  wercnot  long  in 
settling  the  aoMtter.  They  forgot  in  their  first  mo- 
ments of  joy  that  old  Saunders  had  to  be  consulted, 
for  they  had  determined  to  take  the  old  man  with 
them.  But  here  an  obstacle  occurred  of  yrhich  they 
had  not  dreamed.  Old  age  is  selfish,  and  Saunders 
obstinately  refused  to  comply  with  their  wishes. 
The  grave  that  held  the  remains  of  his  wife  and  son 
was  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  comforts  promised  to 
him  by  the  impatient  lovers  in  that  far  foreign  land. 
Jeanie  wept— but  Saunders^  deaf  and  blind,  neither 
heard  nor  saw  her  grief,  and,  like  a  dutiful  child,  she 
breathed  no  complaint  to  him,  but  prooiised  to  remain 
with  him  until  his  head  rested  upon  the  same  pillow 
with  the  dead. 
**  This  was  a  sore  and  great  Uial  to  Willie  Ro- 
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might  bide  awa'  as  laiig  as  she  pleased,  he  woald 
never  trottUe  himseP  to  write  to  her  again.'  • 

<*  I  did  na'  think  that  the  man  was  in  earnest,  an' 
I  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  folly  an'  injustice. 
This  ended  in  a  sharp  quarrel  atween  ns,  and  I  left 
him  to  gang  his  ain  gate,  an'  went  to  live  with  my 
uncle,  who  kept  a  blacksmith's  forge  in  the  village. 

«  After  a  while,  we  heard  tfast  Willie' Robertson 
was  married  to  a  Canadian  woman—neither  yoimg 
noir  good-looking,  nod  very  much  his  inferior  in  • 
every  way,  but  she  had  a  good  lot  of  land  in  the  rear 
of  his  fiirm.  Of  course  I  thought  that  it  was  all  broken 
off  with  puir  Jeanie,  and  I  wondered  what  sfaewoitfd 
spier  at  Ibe  marriage. 

"It  was- early  in  June,  and  onr  Oaoadimi  woods 
were  in  their  first  flash  o'  green— «i'  how  greei^  snd 
lightsome  they  be  in  their  spring  drese-^when 
Jeanie ^ums  landed  in  Canada.  She. traveled  lier 
lane  up  the  country,  wondering  why  Willie  wai  not 
at  Montreal  to  meet  her  as  he  had  promised  in  the 
last  letter  he  sent  her.  It  Was  late  in  the  aflerfioon 
when  the  steamboat  brought  her  to  C-^,  and, 
without  waiting  to  ask  any  questions  respecting  him, 
she  hired  a  man  and'  cart  to  take  her  and  her  lug- 
gage to  M— *-.  The  road  through  the  bush  was 
very  heavy,  and  it  was  ni^ht  before  they  reached 
Robertson's  clearing,  and  with  some  difficulty  the 
driver  found  his  way  among  ^he  logs  to  the  cabin- 
door. 

"  Hearing  the  sound  of  wheels,  the  wife,  a  coene, 
Hi-dressed  slattern,  came  out  to  ^ee  what  could  bring 
strangers  to  suck  an  out-o'-the-way  placer  at  that 
late  hour.  "Puir  Jeanie!  I  canweel  imsgine  (he 
fiutteriDg  o'  her  heart  when  she  spier'd  of  the  wo-, 
man  for  ane  Willie  Robeitson,  and  asked  if  he  waH  at 
hame?' 

"  <  Yes,'  answered  the  wife  gruffly ;  'bat  he  is  not 
in  from  the  fallow  yet— you  may  see  him  up  yonder, 
tending  the  blazing  logs.' 

"  While  Jeanie  was  striving  to  look  in  the  direction 
which  the  woman  pointed  out,  and  could  na'  see 
through  the  tears  that  blinded  her  e*e,  the  driver 
jumped  down  from  the  cart,  and  asked  the  puir  girl 
where  he  should  leave  her  trunks,  as  it  was  getting 
late,  and  he  must  be  -off. 

"  <  You  need  not  bring  these  big  chests  in  here,' 
said  Mrs.  Robertson ;  *  I  have  no  room  in  my  house 
for  strangers  and  their  luggage.' 

"  '  Your  house !'  gasped  Jeanie,  catching  her  arm. 
*  Did  you  na'  tell  me  that  he  lived  here  ?— and  where- 
ever  Willie  Robertson  bides  Jeanie  Bums  sud  be  a 
welcome  guest.  Tell  him, '  she  continued,  tremUing 
all  ower,  for  she  told  me  afterward  that  there  was 
something  in  the  woman's  look  and  tone  that  made 
the  cold  chills  ilm  to  her  heart,  'that  an  atild  friend 
from  Scotland  has  jist  came  off  a  lang,  wearisome 
journey  to  see  him.' 

"  *  You  may  speak  for  yourself!'  cried  the  woman 
angrily,  'for  my  husband  is  now  coming  down  the 
clearing.' 

"  The  word  hosband  was  scareely  out  o'  her  mouth 
than  puir  Jeanie  fell  as  ane  dead  across  the  door- 
step. 


"  The  driver  lift^  up  the  iBfertunte  girl,  etnied 
her  into  the  cabin,  and  placed  her  in  s  clnir,  re^ 
less  of  the  opposition  of  Mi».  Roberttos,  whoM  je^ 
ousy  was  now  fairly  aroused,  snd  who  declared  te 
the  bold  huzzie  should  not'enter  her  deon. 

*'  It  wnp  a  long  time  before  the  driver  soceeded 
in -bringing  Jeanie  to  hers^,  and  she  lad  osiy  jost 
unclosed  her  eyes  when  WiHie  eame  io. 

**  <  Wife,'  he  said,  ^  whose  cart  istUs  tiudiif  a 
the  door,  and  what  do  these  people  mat  here?' 

** '  Y6U  know  best,'  cried  the  angry  woinaa,baRt. 
fng  into  tears ;  '  that  creature  u  no  acqaaiotiBee  ti 
'mine,  and  if  Abe  is  suffered  to  re&udn  bere,  Iva] 
leave  the  house.' 

"  *  Porgi'e  me,  good  woman,  for  having  tmwitH'f^ 
offended  ye^*  said  Jeanie,  rising.  'Bat,  neiciiai 
Father !  ftorw  ^nd  !  ken  that  Willie  Robertsoo,  sn 
ain  Willie,  had  a  wife?  Oh,  Willie!'  fke  crJed, 
covering  her  facer  in  her  hands,  t<;  hide  all  the  agmy 
that  was  in  h^  hearty  '  I  ha'  come  a  laog  waj ,  la'  i 
weary  to  see  ye,. an'  ye  might  ha'  spend  oe  (k 
grief^the  bumhig  shame  o'  this.  Farewdl,  Wiljie 
Robertson  !~I  will  never  mair  troi^le  ye  nor  b 
wi'  my  presence,  but  this  cruel  deed  of  yoon  to 
brdken  my  heart!' 

•  "  She  went  away  weeping,  and  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  detain  her,  or  say  one  word  to  comfort 
her,  or  account  for  his  strange  conduct;  yet,  in 
know  him  right,  that  must  ha'  been  the  most  soncv- 
fu'  momtot  in  his  liie.      ^ 

"  Jeanie  was  a  distant  connection  of  my  luck'!. 
and  she  found  us  out  that  night  on  her  return  to  the 
vilhige,  and  told  as  all  her  grief.*  *^y  sust,  whovas 
a  kind,  good  woman,  was  indignant  at  the  trettmeot 
she  had  received,  and  loved  and  cheriibed  here  if 
she  had  been  her  own  child. 

''For  two  whole  weeks  she  kept  her  bed,isdvi! 
tfo  ill  that  the  doctor  despaired  of  her  li/e;  aadvba 
she  did  come  again  among  us,  the  color  had  UM 
from  her  cheeks,  and  the  light  from  her  sweet  blae 
eyes,  and  she  spoke  in  a  low,  subdued  voice,  but  ibe 
never  spoke  of  Am  as  the  cause  of  her  grief. 

"  One  day  she  called  me  aside  and  Mid— 

"  '  Jamie,  you  know  how  I  lo'cd  an'  trtsted  him, 
ad'  obeyed  his  ain  wishes  in  comin'  out  to  this 
strange  country  to  be  his  wife.  But  'tis  all  oitr 
now,'  and  she  pressed  her  slna'  hands  tightly  om 
her  breast,  to  keep  dooa  the  sweHiag  o'  her  ken 

*  Jamie,  I  know  now  that  it  is  a'  for  thebest;  Ilo'ed 
him  too  weel-Hnair  than  ooy  creature  sod  la'e  a 
perishing  thing  o'  earth .  But  I  thought  that  he  vsd 
be  sae^lad  in*  sae  proud  to  flee  his  ain  Jeanie  m 
sune.  .  But,  oh !— ah,  wee* !— I  niaon  oa  think  a' 
that ;  what  I  wud  jist  say  is  this,'  ah'  ahetookisat' 
peclDet  fra'  her  breast,  while  the  tears  gtreameddowB 
her  pale  cheeks.  « He  sent  me  forty  Mm  to  bring 
me  ower  the  sea  to  him— God  bless  him  for  thi!- 
I  ken  he  worked  hard  tc^eam  it,  for  he  lo'ed  methM 
—I  was  na'  idle  during  his  absence.  I  had  «wd 
enough  to  bury  my  dear  auld  grandAthcr,  and  to  pay 
my  ain  expenses  out ;  and  I  thought,  like  the  gn^e 
servant  in  the  parable,  I  wud  return  Willie  his  on 
withinterest;  an' I  hoped  to  see  hhn  iD^e  ^  i°7 
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•J  iligeaoe,  an'  ca'  ne  his  booiUe  gvde  lassie.  Jamie, 
I  canna'  keep  tl^s  siller-^it  lies  like  a  weight  o'  lead 
on  my  heart.  Tak'  ji  back  to  him;  an*  tell  him  fta' 
me,  that  I  forgive  him' a*  his  cruel  deceit,  an*^piliy  to 
<.^od  to  grant  him  prof perity, .  and  restore  to  &im 
that  peace  o'  mind  o'  which  he  has  fobbed  me  fpr^ 
ever.'  ,  •      '^ 

"  I  did  as  she  bade  mt.  Willie  (ooked  stupefied 
when  I  delirered  her  messaige. .  The  only  reinark  he 
mtule,  when  I  gave  him  l^ack  the  money,  ,.was — *  I 
maun  be  gratefnS  man,  that  phe  did  na^  curse  me.* 
The  wife  can&e  in,  and  he  hid  away  the  packet  and 
Hliink  off.  The  man  looked  degraded  in.  hi^  own 
eyes,  and  so  wretched,  that  I  pitied  him  from  my 
very  heart. 

''When  I  c<me  home,  Jeanie  met  me  al  my  un- 
cle's gate. 

'  Tell  moi?'^  she  said,  in  a  loyr,  anxioua  voice, '  tell 
m€,  Cousin  Jamie,  what  passed  atweeu  ye?  Had  he 
nae  word  for  me?'  . 

*'  *  ^aethiog,  Jeanie ;  the  man  is  lost  to  himsel'— 
10  a'  who  ance  wished  him  weel.  He  is  not  worth 
a  decent  body's  thought.' 

^*  She  sighed  deeply,  for  I  saw  thijt  h^r  heart  craved 
aAer  some  word  fra'  hlxn ;  but  she'  saitl  nae  mair, 
but  pale  and  sorrowfu'^'the  very  ghaist  o'  her  former 
:«er,  went  back  into  the  house. 

"  From  th^t  hour  she  never  hrealhed  his  name  to 
ony  of  us ;  but  we  all  ken  'd  that  it  was  her  love  for 
him,  that  was  preying  upon  her  life.  The  grief  that 
has  nae  voice,  like  t]ie  cahker-worm,  always  lies 
iie'est  to  the  heart.  Puir  Jeanie!  she  held  out  dur- 
ing the  simmer,  but  when  the  ihll  cajl^,  she  just 
withered  awa'  like  a  flower  nipped  by  the  early  frost, 
and  this  day  we  laid  her  in  the  earth. . 


'<  AAor  the  funeral  was  ewer,  and  the  monraers 
we^  all  gone,  I  stood  beside  her  grave,  thinking 
ower  the  days  of  my 'boyhood,  when  she  and  I  were 
happy  weans,  an'  used  to  pu'  the  gowans  together, 
on  the  heathery  hills  o'  dear  auld  Scotland.  An'  I 
tried  in  vain  to  understan'  the  mysterious  providence 
o'  Gddi  who  had  strickcA  her  who  aeemed  fse  gude 
and  pure,  a^'  spared  the  like  o'  me,  who  was  mair 
deservin*  p'  his  wrath,  when  I  heard  a  deep  groan, 
an'  I  saw  Willie  Robertson  standii^  near  ^e  beside 
the  grave. 

"  '  Ye  may  as  weel  ijpare  your  grief,  noo,'  said  I, 
for  I  felt  hard  toWard  him,  an*  rejoice  that  the  weary 
is  at  rest.'     ^ 

**  'It  was  I  D^urdei^  her,'   said  he,    *an'  the 
thought  will  taunt  me  to  my  last  day.    Did  she  re- . 
piember  me  on  her  death-bed?' 

'<  'Her  thodghts^were  only  ken'd  by  Him  who 
reads  the  lyecrets  of  a^  hearts,  Willie.  Her  end  was 
pe<lce,  an'  her  Saviour's  blessed  name  was  the  last 
sound  upon  her  lips.  But  if  ever  wonian  died  fra'  a 
broken  heant,  there  thp  ^es.' 

"  *  Oh,  Jeanie  I*  he  cried,  mine  ain  darling  Jeanie ! 
my  blessed  lammie !  I  was  na'  worthy  o'  yer  love— 
my  heart,  too,  is  breaking.  To  .bring  ye  back  ainoe 
mair,  I  wud  lay  tne  down  an'  dee !' 

"An'  ,he  flung  himsel'  upon  the  grave,  and  em- 
bn^ed  the  fresh  dlods,  and  greeted  like  a  child. 

"When  he  grew  more  calm,  we  had  a  long  con- 
versation about  the  past,  and  truly  I  believe  that  the 
man  Was  nQt  in  his  right  senses  when  he  married  yon 
wife ;  at  ony  rate,  he  is  not  lang  for  this  world ;  he 
has  fretted  the  flesh  aff  his  banes,  an'  before  many 
months  are  ower,  his  held  will  lie  as  low  as  puir 
CTeanie  Bums's." 


THE    LASt    HOUR    OF    SAPPHO, 


BT  X.  ANNA  LXW1S. 


THE    PROMONTORY    OF    LEUOADIA. 

This  Is  the  spo^-'t  is  here  tradition  saysi 

That  hoMlesi  k>ve  from  this  high  towering  rook 

Leaped  bemlloiig  to  oblivion,  or  to  death. 

Oh,  't  LI  a  giddy  height  ?  my  dizzy  head 

Swims  at  Uie  precipice !— H  is  deatli  to  falL    Southxt  . 

My  life  is  in  iu  last  hoar    .... 

farswell,  ye  opemogheavens ! 
Look  not  npon  me  thus  reproaeutk^y — 
Ye  were  not  meant  for  me— earth !  take  theee  atoms !    Mati/nd. 


I. 


Tbx  son  was  sinking  from  soft  Bella's  ahore, 

Yet  lingering  atill,  as  if  he  )oved  to  pour 

Hia  beonu  o'er  towers  and  temples  then  sublime, 

But  moulderhig  now  beneath  the  tooth  of  Time ; 

To  kiss  the  doping  hills,  and  myrtle  boughs. 

And  flowers,  and  streams,  and  Lesbian  maiden's  browi, 

As  they  were  warbling  'long  the  sultry  vale  • 

Like  blithesome  birds,  qt  liaphig  some  love  tale : 

28 


i^lowly  ha  sonk,  while  far  the  deep  wavea  rolled 
Beneath  his  fiery  track,  like  molten  gold ; 
The  spire,  and  minaret  from  the  distant  dome, 
And  oastle  hoar,  and  fone,  and  royal  honke ; 
The  olive  grove,  the  dark  miotic  palm, 
The  cypress  sadd'ning  in  the  pensive  calm, 
And  in  the  liquid  diafasce  many  an  isle 
Gleamed  in  his  yellow  beams  and  parting  smile ; 
And  there  the  lowring  herds  adown  the  lull 
Were  winding  to  their  homes  by  glade  and  rill ; 
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The  weary  peaauite  by  tkeir  eebUi  door 
To  their  ihrill  pipes  their  simple  idyU  poor ;  , 

Jfttidene  recUniog  'neath  the  epieadiiif  treee, 
Bathe  their  dark  browa  in  the  refreshing  breeze. 
Send  their  wild  mirth  along  the  vales  afar, 
And  greet  with  glowing  eyes  the  evenipg  star— 
O,  who  would  deem  at  such  soft  twilight  time 
Sorrow  oould  rear  her  throne  in  that  delightful  clime. 

I!. 

.  •       ,1 

High  on  Leneadia's  famed  and  Jutting  ro^k, 
Whose  ruggtel  base  (Vftth  scorn  the  fearful  shock 
Of  ocean's  wnves,,hal^veiled  in  eToning  shude, 
Sat  Lesbian  Sappho  all  for  death  arrayed : 
Around  her  beauteous  form  her  tunic  flung, 
And  her  dark  tresses  long  and  Rowing  hnng 
Down  to  the  rook,  steeped  in  the  briny  dew. 
And  gently  Mraving  as  (he  breezes  blew  • 
.Along  the  lea.    One  small  hand  held  her  lute, 
Tbe  other  rested  on  its  strings  ail  route 
As  they  had  neve^  breathed  one  thrilling  soii^ 
Of  fervent  love,  or  anguish  cherished  long. 
Her  swollen  eyes,  dejected,  bad  not  wept, 
Thongh  her  past  life  in  one  dork  tissue  8wt>pt. 
Before  hbr  now—'*  I  would  sing  one  song  more — 
One  wild,  undying  strain,  ere  life  Ub  o'er ; 
And  I  would  gather  in  this  latest  -theme 
My  sufferings — ^my  heart's  benighted  draam^ 
This  fierce,  oonsutaing  flame  that  racks  my  soul. 
So  that  when  Phaon  glances  o'er  the  scroll 
I  leave,  my  fate  may  flash  upon  his  heart 
Swift  as  from  clouds  the  long  pent  Jightnings  st  r:-;- 
Awake,  my  soul !  nor  yet  within  me  die  ! 
Draw  back  the  veil  from  thy  deep  agony ; 
And  chant  but  one  song  more— one  sad  furew«ll 
To  love  and  life :— oh !  breathe  in  it  thy  knell  \ 
Thy  requiem— a  dagger  make  each  tone — 
To  pierce  false  Phaon 's  heart  when  I  am  gone  !*- 
She  said  \  then  swept  its  straining  chords — but  tleet 
As  struck,  her  lute  fell  shattereed  at  her  feet. 
She  gazed  upon  it  as  it  quivermg  lay, 
And  felt  that  thus  her  hopes  had  ever  passed  away. 

III. 

Upon  that  melting  scene,  those  glowing  skies, 

She  cast  around  hor  sad  and  swinrniing  eyes, 

And  to  ihem  breathed  one  silent,  long  farewell ; 

For  in  her  earlier  years  they  held  a  spell 

Upon  her  lute,  and  she  had  of  them  sung 

Ere  darker  passions  had  her  bosom  wrung. 

Turning  far  thence,  she  gazed  across  ther  sea. 

To  where  young  Phaon  dwelt— bright  Sicily ; 

Then  her  heart  swelled — to  every  wo  awaJce. 

And  beat  the  narrow  cage  it  could  not  break — 

(t  Yes — ^yes— inconstant  Phaon !  thou  art  there 

Rejoicing,  heedless  of  my  lone  despair— 

I  see  thee  in  the  laurel-grove— thy  noble  form 

Move  on— a  maiden  hanging  on  thine  arm, 

And  drinking  thy  sweet  words,  erst  breathed  to  me— 

Forsake  me,  reason— thought— and  memory  !^ 

I  see  thee  in  the  gay  Sicilian  dance, 

Bending  upon  the  fair  thy  tender  glance ; 

Where  jewels  gleam,  end  where  soi^  beauty  glows ; 

The  song  swells  high,  the  crowned  goblet  flows ; 

Thy  smile— my  heart's  onee  light  upon  thy  brow; 

I  see  thee  by  a  beauteous  maiden  now— 

Love's  fickle  vowe— thy  witehing  flatteries  hear, 

As  thou  dost  breathe  them  in  her  willing  ear. 


'  O  misery !  why  am  I  thus  awaket 
Sad  heart  of  miM,  oh !  wUt  tbonnew  ttmk  ? 
There 's  hot  one  remedy  for  sneh deep  wo; 
A  fearful  antklote--4mt  be  it  so ! 
And  must  I  go  ? — from  theeno  forewaU  sigli ; 
No  word  to  soothe  piy  last  keen  agony ; 
No  smile  to  cheer  .me  in  the  hour  of  death  ? — 
Oh !  for  some  power,  swift  as  the  tempest'a  bfeath. 
To  eaieh  my  dying  shriek  as  I  depart, 
And -ring  it  as  a  deati»-kM^  in  thy  heart. 

And  yet  I  would  not  ^ide  thpe,  PfiaM.    No! 
Bat  I  wonldwake  thee  to  a  fenae  of  wo, 
Andtall  the  misery  that  thoo  hast  wroqght. 
And  why  a  home  beneath  the  worea  I  •ooctit, 
llVhen  thou  wast  far  awny :  muy  peace  be  lliijn  \ 


The  gods  preserve  thee  from  a  fate  like  i 
The  quick  and  ftvered  puls^,  the  teora  that  blind. 
The  heart's  dark  void,  the  canker  of  tbe  mind ; 
And  if  to  'parted  spirits  power  be  givan, 
To  leave  the  high  abode  they  hold  in  heaven. 
Oh,  I  will  guide  thy  footsteps  iiNmt  all  wo. 
Thy  guardian  angel  be  while  lingering  bore  below. 

JV.. 

Phaon,  thou  wist  the  fond  reali^ 

Of  my  youth's  cherished  dream— the  phantsay 

That  Imth  beguiled  me  from  my  earliest  days. 

Luring  me  on— the  theme  ofaii  ray  la>-a, 

The  pole-star  of  my  hesrt  in  grief  or  joy. 

The  day-epring  of'my  life,  my  Deity ! 

Thit  I  might  win  thy  love,  ind  malie  tlAa  niina 

O  dream  too  pure,  too  heavenly,  too  divine 

For  ,  earth !— I  've   toiled   through   long   and   we  i\ 

years, 
In  hours  I  stole  from  sleep  and  life's  dull  c:irea, 
And  earned  a  laurel  for  my  fading  brow, 
That  will  not  wither  liko  thy* fragile  vcw ; — 
Yes,  I  have  swept  my  lyre  through  LeaUan  isles. 
TilMt  has  won  from  kings  their  softest  smiles ; 
And  roj'al  dames  Imve  worshiped  where  I  trod, 
As  there  had  been  enshrined  their  favorite  god  \ 
The  proud  have  sought  my  hand— the  high  oi  birth 
Have  knelt  to  roe,  an  I  were  ant.of  earth ; 
But  these  are  nothing,  since  they  fail  to  more 
Thy  heart,  and  gain  for  me  thy  conetant  love. 
This  was  the  die  on  which  I  staked  my  all. 
And  I,  alas !  have  lost,  snd  perish  in  thy  thrall. 


And  now,  to  thee,  thou  wild  and  mighty  sea  \ 
Terrific  emblem  of  futurity ! 
That  in  thy  restless  might  dost  round  me  roll, 
And  chife  thyself  like  my  own  troubled  soul ; 
Upon  whose  fiokle  bosom  none  can  traee 
The  pathways  of  the  dead  unto  their  place 
Of  endless  rest.    From  blighting  storms  of  lii>, 
From  ray  own  heart's  -corroding  fire's  end  strife— 
The  flame  that  hath  no  sure  relief  but  death, 
I  come  to  seek  for  peace,  thy  waves  beneath. 
Ope  now  thy  breast,  and  hide  forever  Uiere 
My  lifeleis  form- my  fondness  and  despair  !" 
She  said,  then  drew  her  robe  around  her  close, 
And  c&Irnly  as  reclining  to  repose 
At  eventide,  from  that  tremendous  height. 
Headlong  descended  to  eternal  night. 
On  sea-weed  beds  to  rest  in  slumbers  sweet, 
The  boundless  main  her  tomb,  the  waves  her  windiai;- 
sheet. 


NINE    O'CLOCK. 


Ths  night  ofthe  dOth  of  June,  1793,  is  memorffble 
in  the  prison  aiuials  oCPurie,  as  the  last  night  in-coa- 
finement  of  the  leaden  of  the  faowuB  Gironclin  party 
in  the  lint  French  Itevolution.  On  the  morning  of 
the  31st»  the  twenty-one  depntie^,  who  represented 
the  department  of  the  Gironde,  were  guillotmed,  to 
make  way  for  Robespierre  and  the  Beigp  of*  Terror. 

With  these  men  fell  the  \wt  revolntionists'of  that , 
period,  who  shrank  from  ibmxding  a  republic  on 
maasaote ;  who  recoiled  from  substftuting  lor  a  mo- 
narchy of  corruption,  a  monarchy  of  bloodshed. 
The  elements  of  their  defeat  lay  as  much  in  them- 
selves, as  in  the  events  of  thejr  time.  They  were ' 
not,  a^  a  party,  true  to  their  own  convictions  ;*  they 
temporised ;  they  fatally  attempted  to  take  a  middle 
course  amid  the  terrible  emergencies  pf  a  terrible 
epoch,  and  they  fell^— fell  before  worse  men,  because 
those  men  were  jn  earliest. 

Coodenmed  to  die,  the  Girondins  submitted  nobly 
to  theit  fate ;  their  great  glory  wad  the  glory  of  their 
deaths^  The  speech  of  one  of  them,  on  hearing  his 
senteoee  pronounced,  waa  a  prophecy  of  the  future, 
ful£lled  to  the  letter. 

"i  die,"  he  said  to  the  Jaoobii^  judges,  the  crea- 
tures of  Kobespierre,  who  tried  him,  ^^ /die  at  a  time 
when  the  people  have  lost  their  reason:  yo»  will  die 
on  the  day  when  they  recover  it.*' 

Valaze  was  the  only  member  of  the  condemned 
party  who  di:fp1ayed  a  momentary  weakness;  he 
stabbed  himself  on  hearing  his  sentence  pronounced. 
But  the  blow  was  not  mortal — ^he  died  on  the  scaflbld, 
and  died  bravdy  with  the  rest. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th,  the  Girondists  held  their 
famous  banquet  in  the  prison ;  celebrated,  with  the 
ferocious  stoicism  of  the  time,  their  last  social  meet- 
ing before,  the  morning  on  which  they  were  to  die. 
Other  men,  besides  the' twenty-one,  were  present  at 
this  supper  of  the  condemned.  They  were  prisoners 
who  held  Gu'ondin  opinions,  but  whose  names  were 
not  illustrious  enough  for  history  to  preserve. 
Though  sentenced  to  confinement,  they  were  not 
sentenced  to  'death.  Some  of  their  number,  who 
had  protested  most  boldly  Against  the  condemnation 
of  the  deputies,  were  ordered  to  wimess  the  execu- 
tion on  the  morrow,  as  a  timely  example  to  terrify 
them  into  submission.  More  than  this,  Robespierre 
and  his  colleagues  did  not  as  yet  venture  to  attempt : 
the  Reign  of  Terror  was  a  cautious  reign  at  starting. 

The  supper- table  of  the  prison  was  eptead ;  the 
guests,  twenty-one  of  their  number  stamped  already 
with  the  seal  of  death,  were  congregated  at  the  last 
Girondin  banquet :  toast  followed  toast ;  the  Mar- 
aeillaise  Was  sung;  the  desperate  triumph  of  the 
feast  was  rising  fast  to  its  climax,  when  a  new  and 
ominous  subject  of  conversation  was  started  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table,  and  spread  electrically,  almost 
in  a  moment,  to  the  top. 
This  subject*-by  whom  originated  no  one  knew— 


was  simply  a  question  as  to  the  hour  in  the  morning 
at  which  the  execution  was  to  take  place.  Every 
one  of  the  prisoners  appeared  to  be  in  ignorance  on 
this  point ;  and  the  gaolers  either  could  not,  or  would 
not  enlighten  them.  Until  the  cart  for  the  con- 
demned rolled  into  the"^  prison*yai^,  not  one  *of  the 
Giroffdins  oovld  tell  whether  he  was  to  be  ciflled  out 
to  the  guillotine  soon  after  sunrise,  or  not  till  near 
noon. 

This  uncertainty  was  made  a  fopic  for  discussion, 
or  for  jesting  on  all  9ides.  It  was  eageiiy  seized  on 
'as  a  pretext  iot  raising  to  the  highest  pitch  the  ghastly 
^animation  and  hilarity  of  the  evdhing.  '  In  soipe  quar- 
ters, the  recognized  hour  of  former  executions  was 
quoted  as  a  precedent  stue  to  be  followed  by  the  ex- 
ecutioners of  the  morrew;  in  others,  it  was  asserted 
that  Robespierre  and  his  party  would,  purposely  de- 
part firom  established  customs  in  this,  as  in  previous 
instances.  Dozens  of  wild  schemes  were  suggested 
for  guessing  the  hour,  by  fortune-telling  rules  on  the 
cards;  bets  we(e  offered  and  accepted  among  the 
prisoners  who  were  not  condemned  to  death,  and 
.witnessed  in  stoical  mockery  by  the  prisoners  who 
were.  Jests  were  exchanged  about  early  rising  and 
hurried  toilets :  in  short,  every  man  contributed  an 
assertion,  a  contradiction,  or  a  witticism  to  keep  up 
the  new  topic  of  conversation,  with  one  solitary  ex- 
ception. Thftt  exception  was  the  Girondin  Duprat, 
one  of  the  deputies  who  was  sentenced  to  die  by  the 
guillotine. 

He  was  a  younger  man  than  the  majority  of  his 
brethren,  and  was  personally  remarkable  by  his  pale, 
handsome,  melancholy  face,  and  his  reserved  yet 
gentle  manners.  Throughout  the  evening  he  had 
spoken  but  rarely;  there  was  something  of  the  si- 
lence and  serenity  of  a  martyr  in  his  demeanor. 
That  he  feared  death  as  little  as  any  of  his  com- 
panions was  plainly  visible  in  jiis  bright  steady  eye ; 
in  his  unchanging  complexion;  in  his  firm^  calm 
voice,  when  he  occasionally  addressed  those  who 
happened  to  be  near  him.  But  he  was  evidently  out 
of  place  at  the  banquet :  his  temperament  was  re- 
fleetive,  his  disposition  serious ;  feasts  were  at  no 
time  a  sphere  in  which  he  was  calculated  to  shine. 
'  'His  taciturnity,  while  the  hour  of  the  execution  was 
under  discussion,  had  separated  him  from  most  of 
those  with  whom  he  sat,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table.  They  edged  up  toward  the  top,  where  the 
conversation  was  most  general  and  most  animated. 
One  of  his  friends,  however,  still  kept  his  place  by 
Duprat's  side,  and  thus  questioded  him  anxiously, 
but  in  low  tones,  on  the  cause  of  his  immovable  si- 
lence— 

"Are  you  the  only  man  of  the  company,  Duprat, 
who  has  neither  a  guess  nor  a  joke  to  make  about  the 
time  of  the  execution  ?"    , 

"I  never  joke,  Marigny,"  was  the  answer  given, 
with  a  slight  smile  which  had  something  of  the  sar- 
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castic  in  it ;   ^<  and  as  for  guessiiig  at  the  time  of  the 
execution,  I  never  guess  at  things  which  I  know" 

^<  Know !  you  know  the  hour  of  the  execution? 
Then  why  not  communicate  your  knowledge  to  yoiir 
friends  around  yoo  ?  * '  ' 

*'  Because  not  one  of  them  would  believe  what  I 
said." 

*'  But,  surely,  you  could  prove  it>.  Somebody  must 
have  told  you?" 

''  Nobody  has  told  me." 

"  You  have  seen  some  private  letter,  then ;  or  you 
hi|ve  managed  to  get  sight  of  the  execution-order  f 
or-" 

"Spare  your  conjectures,  ^forigny.  I  have  not 
read,  as  I  have  not  been  told,  what  is  the  hour  at 
which  we  ai^  to  die  to-mor^w.". 

**  Then  how  on  earth  can  you  .possibly  know  it?"« 

*'  I  do  not  know  when  the  execution  wijl  be^n,  or 
when  it  will  ei^d— I  only  know  that  it  will' be  ^n^ 
on  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  miming.  Out  of  tlw 
twenty-one  who  are  to^  su^r  death,  one  will  be 
guillotined  exactly  at  that  hour.  Whether  he  wtU 
be  the  first  whose  head  falls,  or  the  last,  I  cannot 
tell."  V 

"And  pray  who  may  this  man  be,  who  is  to  die 
exactly  at  nine  o'clock?  X)f  course,  prophetically 
knowing  so  much,  you  know  that?" 

"  I  do  know  it.  I  am  the  man  whose  death  by  the 
guillotine  will  take  place  exactly  at  the  hour  I  have 
mentioned." 

"  You  said  just  now,  Duprat,  that  you  never  joked. 
Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  that  what  you  have  just 
»poken  is  spoken  in  earnest?" 

"  I  repeat  that  I  never  joke,  and  I  answer  that  1 
expect  you  to  believe  me.  I  know  the  hour  at 
which  my  death  will  take  place  to*monrow,  just  as 
certainly  as  I  know  the  fact  of  my  own  existence  to- 
night." 

"  But  how  ?  My  dear  friend,  can  you  really  lay 
claim  to  supernatural  intuirton,  in  this  eighteenth 
century  of  the  world,  in  this  renowned  Age  of  R^- 
son?" 

"No  two  men,  Marigny,  understand  that  word, 
supernatural,  exactly  in  the  same  sense :  you  and  I 
differ  about  its  meaning ;  or,  in  other  words,  differ 
about  the  real  distinction  between  the  doubtful  and 
the  true.  We  will  not  discuss  the  subject :  I  wish 
to  be  understood,  at  the  outset,  as  laying  claim  to  no 
superior  intuitions  whatever ;  but  I  tell  you,  at  the 
same  time,  that  even  in  this  Age  of  Reason,  I  have 
reason  for  what  I  have  said.  My  father  and  my 
brother  both  died  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
were  both  warned  very  strangely  of  their  deaths.  I 
am  the  last  of  my  family :  I  was  warned  last  night, 
as  they  were  warned :  and  I  shall  die  by  the  guil- 
lotine, as  they  die^in  their  beds,  at  the  fi|tal  hour  of 
nine." 

"  But,  Duprat,  why  have  I  never  heard  of  this  be- 
fore? As  your  eldest  and,  lam  sure,  your  deaMst 
friend,  I  thought  you  had  long  since  trusted  me  with 
all  your  secrets?" 

"And  you  shall  know' this  secret:  I  only  kept  it 
from  you  till  the  time  when  I  could  be  certain  that 


my  death  would  «i]bstantiate  my  wordg^  to  the  Ten 
letter.  Gome— you  are  as  bad  su^per-compaoy  « I 
am:  let  us  slip  away  from  the  table  unperoeiT^d, 
while  our  friends  are  all  engaged  ia  coovenaik« 
Yonder  end  of  the  hall  49  dark  and  quiet— we  cib 
speak  there  unintenipcedij,  for  some  hom  tc 
oorfie.'* 

He  led  the  way  firom  the  supper-table,  foUovtdby 
Marigny.  -  Arrived  at  one  of  the  darkest  and  mm 
retired  comers  of  the  great  hall  of  the  prisoa^Dopn! 
Spoke  again — 

"I  beUeve,  Marigny,"  he  said,  "  that  too  ire  cv 
of  those  who  have  been  orderejd  by  oor  tynoto  to 
witness  my  execution,  and  the  execution  of  aj 
biethren,  as  a  warning  spectacle  for  areneiDT  to  tl^ 
Jacobin  cause  ?"    - 

'^-My  dear,  dear  friend,  it  is  too  true:  luaordeied 
to  witness  the  butchery  which  I  cannot  prerent- 
our  last  awful  parting  will  be  at  the  foot  of  the  scif- 
fold.  I  am  among  the  victims  who  are  gptred-oKr- 
cilessly  spared— lor  a  littie  while  yet." 

"  Say  the  martjrrs !  We  die  as  martyrs-ctlaly. 
hopefully,  innocently.  Whbn  I  atfi  placed  wder the 
giiillotine  to-morrow  morfkiug,  listen,  my  Inead.  for 
the  strUdng  of  the  church  clocks— listen  for  the  boa 
while  you  look  your  last  on  me !  Until  that  im 
suspend  your  judgement  on  ihe  strange  chspter  c 
family  history  which  I  Am  now  about  to  relate." 

Marigny  took  his  friend^s  hand,  and  promised  com- 
pliance with  the  request.  Duprat  then  htpa  as  lb- 
lows— 

"  You  knew  my  brother  Alfred  when  lie  was  qniir 
a  youth,  and  you  knew  something  of  what  peopk 
flippantly  termed  the  eccentricities  of  his  character 
He  was  three  years  my  junior ;  but,  from  childhood, 
he  showed  far  less  of  a  child's  innate  lerity  aad  hap- 
piness than  his  elder  brother;  He  was  ooied  for  hi» 
seriousness  and  thoughtfulness  as  a  boy;  showed 
little  inolinatipi^  for  a  boy's  usual  leasons,  and  lesj 
still  for  a  boy's  usual  recreations— in  short,  he  to 
considered  by  every  body  (my  fiather  included} » 
deficient  in  intellect;  as  a  vacant  dresnier,  aadaa 
inveterate  idler,  whom  it  was  hopeless  to  improve 
Our  tutor  tried  to  lead  him  to  various  stndiej,  aad 
tried  in  vain.  It  was  the  same  when  the  coltivaiioi 
of  his  mind  was  given  up,  and  the  cultivatioa  of  h» 
body  was  next  attempted.  The  fencinyniasifr 
oould  make  nothing o^ him ;  and  the dsnciDgnuitef. 
after  the  first  three  lesscitaB,  resigned  in  despair 
Seeing  that  it  was  useless  to  set  othcri  to  teach  his. 
my  father  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  left  him,  if 
he  chose,  to  teach  himself. 

"  To-  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  he  had  ud 
been  long  consigned  to  his  own  guidance,  ^^^ 
wia  discoveied  in  the  libiury,  reading  every  oW 
treatise  on  astrology  which  he  could  lay  his  hud> 
on;  He  had  rejected  all  useful  knowledge  for  w 
niost  obselete  of  obsolete  scicnces-lhe  old  «ta- 
doned  delusion  of  divination  by  the  ^^^^^  ■ 
father  laughed  heartily  over  the  strange  W^ 
which  his  idle  son  had  at  last  applied  himielf,  W 
made  no  attempt  to  oppose  his  new  caprice,  umI  «» 
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oastici^Usr  presented  him  with  a  teleeoope  on  his  next 
birthday.  I  should,  remind  you  here,  of  what  you 
may  perhaps  have  forgotteni  tha^  my  fiufaer  was  a 
philosopher  of  the  VoUaire  school,  who  believed  that 
the  summit  of  human  wisdom  was  to  arrive  at  the 
powOT  of  sneering^  at  all  enthusiafms,  and  doubting 
of  all  truths.  Apart  irom  )ob  philosophy,  he  was  a' 
kind  hearted,  easy.  man,,  of  <|uick  rather  than  of  pco- 
foood  intelligence.  He  could  see  nothing  ill  my> 
brother's  new  occupation  but  the  evidence  of  a  new 
idleness ;  a  fVesh  caprice,  whieh  wcral^  be  abandoned 
in  a  few  months.  My  father  was  not  the  man  to  ap- 
preciate those  yearnings  toward  the'  poetical  and  the 
spiritual  which  were  part  of  Alfred's  temperament, 
and  which  gave  to  his  peculiar  studies  of  tbe  stars 
and  their  influences,  a  ceriaid  charm  altogether  un- 
connected  with  the  more  pmctical  attractions  of  sci- 
entific investigation. 

"  This  idle  caprice  of  my  brother's,  as  my  father 
insisted  on  terming  it,  had  lasted  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, when  there  occurred  the  first  of  a  series  of 
mysterious  and— as  I  consider  them-Hiupernatural 
events,  with  all  of  which  Alfred  was  very  remarka- 
bly connected.  I  was  myselCa  witness  of  the 
strange  circumstance  which  I  am  now  about  to  re- 
late to  you. 

"  One  day — my  brother  being  then  sixteen  years 
oCage— I  happened  to  go  into  (ny  father's  study  dar- 
ing his  absence,  and  found  Alfred  there,  standing 
close  to  a  window  which  Jooked  into  the  garden.  I 
walked  up  to  him,  and  observed  a  curious  ezprei»sion 
of  vacaApy  and  rigidity  in  his  face,  especially  in  his 
eyes.  Although  I  knew  himr  to  be  subject  to  whst 
are  called  fits  of  absence,  1  still  thought  it  rather  ex 
traordinary  that  he  never  moved,  and  never  noticed 
me  when  I  was  dose  to  him.  I  took  his  hand,  and 
asked  if  he  was  unwell.  His  flesh  felt  quite  cold : 
neither  iny  touch  nor  my  voice  produced  the  small- 
est sensation  in  him.  Almost  at  the  same  moment, 
when  I  noticed  this,  I  happened  to1)e  looking  acci- 
dentally toward  the  garden.  There  was  my  father 
walking  along  one  of  the  paths,  and  there  by  his 
side,  walking  with  him,  was  tmother  Alfred  .'—An- 
other; yet  exactly  the  same  as  the  Alfred  by  whose 
side  I  was  standing,  whose  hand  I  still  held  in 
mine! 

"  Thoroughly  panic-stricken,  I  dropped  his  hand, 
and  uttered  a  cry  of  terror.  At  the  loud  sound  of  my 
voice,  the  statue-like  presence  before  me  immediately 
began  to  show  sigps  of  animation.  I  Tooked  round 
again  at  the  garden.  The  figure  of  my  brother  which 
I'had  beheld  there  was  gone,  and  I  saw  to  my  horror 
that  my  father  was  looking  for  it— looking  in  all  di- 
rections for  the  companion  (spectre  or  human  being) 
of  his  walk. 

<*  When  I  turned  toward  Alfred  once  more,  lie  had 
(if  I  may  so  express  it)  come  to  life  again,  and  was 
asking— with  his  usual  gentleness  of  manner  and 
kindness  of  voice — ^why  I  was  looking  so  pale.  I 
evaded  the  question  by  making  some  excuse,  and  in 
my  turn  inquired  of  him  how  long  he  had  beei^  in  my 
father^s  study. 
**  *  Surely  you  ought  to  know  best,"  he  answered, 


with  a  laugh,  "  for  you  must  have  been  here  before 
roe.  It  is  not  many  minutes  ago  since  I  was  walking 
in  the  garden  with—' 

*'  Before  he  could  complete  the  sentence  my  father 
entered  the  room. 

<**Ohl  here  you  are.  Master  Alfred,' ««aid  he. 
*  May  I  ask  for  what  purpose  you  took  it  into  your 
wise  head  to  vanish  in  that  extraordinary  manner? 
Why  you  sUppod'away  from  me  in  an  instant,  while 
1  was  picking  fi  flower  f  On  my  word,  sir,  you  're 
a  better  player  at  hide-and-s^k  than  your  brother— 
As  would  only  have  run  into  the  shrubbery,  jfou  have 
managed  to  runjn  here',  thotyh  how  you  did  it  in  the 
•time  passes  my  poor  comprehension.  I  was  not  a 
moment  pickings  the  flower,  yet  in  that  moment  you 
were  gone  !* 

^*  AIfi«d  glanced  suddenly  and  searehingly  at  me : 
his  face  became  deadly  pale ;  and,  without  speaking 
a  word,  he  hurried  from  the  room. 

*<  *  Can  you  explain  this?'  said  my  father,  looking 
very  much  astonished. 

*'  I  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  told  him  what  I 
had  seen.  He  took  a  pinch  of  snufi*— a  favorite  habit 
with  him  when  he  was  gomg  to  be  sarcastic,  in  imi- 
tation of  Voltaicip. 

<*  '■  One%isionary  in  a  family  is  enough,'  taid  he : 
I  recommend  you  not  to  turn  yourself  into  a  bad 
imitation  of  your  brother  Alfred !  Send  your  ghost 
sAer  me,  my  good  boy  1  I  am  going  back  into  the 
garden,  and  should  like  to  see  him  again.' 

'<  Ridicule,  even  much  sharper  than  this,  would 
have  had  little  efiect  on  me.  If  I  was  certain  of  any 
thing  in  the  world,  I  was  certain  that  I  had  seen  my 
brother  in  the  study — ^oay,  more,  had' touched  him— 
and  equally  certain  that  I  had  seen  his  double — ^his 
exact  similitude  in  the  garden.  As  fiir  as  any  man 
could  Jmow  that  he  was  in  possession  ot  his  own 
senses,  I  knew  myself  to  be  in  possession  of  mine. 
Left  alone  to  thmk  over  what  I  had  beheld,  I  felt  a 
supernatural  terror  creeping  through  me— a  terror 
which  increased  when  I  recollected  that,  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  friends  had  said  they  had  seen  Alfred 
out  of  doors,  when  we  all  knew  him  to  be  at  home. 
These  statements— which  my  father  had  laughed  at, 
and  had  taught  )ae  to  laugh  at,  either  as  a  trick,  or  a 
delusion  on  the  part  of  others— now  recurred  to  my 
memory  as  startling  corroborations  of  what  I  had  just 
seen  myselC  The  solitude  of  the  study  oppressed 
me  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  describe.  I  left  the 
apartment  to  seek  Alfred,  determined  to  question  him 
with  all  possible  caution,  on  the  subject  of  his  strange 
trance,  and  his  sensations  at  the  moment  when  I  had 
awakened  him  from  it. 

**  I  found  him  in  his  bed-room,  still  pale,  and  now 
very  thoughtful.  As  the  first  words  in  reference  to 
the  scene  in  the  study  passed  my  lips,  he  started 
violently,  and  entreated  me,  with  very  unusual 
warmth  of  speech  and  inanner,  never  to  speak  to 
him  on  that  subject  again — never,  if  I  had  any  love  or 
regard  for  him !  Of  course,  I  complied  with  his  re- 
quest. The  mystery,  however,  was  not  destined  to 
end  here. 
*<  About  two  months  after  the  event  which  T  havr 
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just  related,  we  had  arnugsdi  one  evening,  to  go  to 
the  theatre.  My  father  had  inaisted  that  Alfred 
should  be  of  the  party,  otherwise  he  wou|d  certainly 
have  declined  accompanying  us;  for  he  had  no  in- 
clination whatever  for  public  amus^meBta  of  any 
kind.  However,  with  his  usual  docility,  he  pre- 
pared to  obey  my  Jather's  desire,  by  going  up-atain 
to  put  on  his  evening-dress.  It  was  winter  time,  so 
he  was  obliged  to  take  a  ctakdle  with  him«  • 

**  We  wai^ed^in  the  drawihg-room  for  his  retofn  a 
very  long  time,  so  long,  that  my  fi^ther  was  on  the 
point  of  sending  up-stairs  to  remind  him  of  the  lat«- 
neas  of  the-  hour,  when  Ailred  reappeared  without 
the  candle  which  he  had  taken  *with  him  from  the 
room.  The  ghastly  alteration  that  had  passed  over 
his  face — ^ihe  hideous,  death-fook  that  distorted  his 
features  I  shall  never  forgot — ^I  shall  see  it  to-morrow 
on  the  scaffold '. 

.*'  Before  either  my  father  or  I  could  uttef  a.  word, 
my  brother  said^*!  have  been  taken  suddenly  ill; 
but  I  am  better  now.  Do  you  still  wish  me  to  go  to 
the  theatre?* 

*<  *  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Alfred,'  answered  my 
father ;  *  we  must  send  for  the  doctor  immediately.'. 

"  ^  Fray  do  not  call  in  the  doctor,  sir ;  he  would  be 
of  no  use.  I  will  tell  you  why,  if  you  frill  let  me 
speak  to  you  alone.' 

<*My  father,  looking  seriously  alarmed,  signed  to 
me  to  leave  the  room.  For  more  than  half  an  honr 
I  remained  absent,  suffering  almost  unendurable  sus- 
pense and  anxiety  on  my  brother's  account.  When 
1  was  recalled,  I  observed  that  Alfred  was  quite 
calm,  though  still  deadly  pale.  My  father's  manner 
displayed  an  agitation  which  I  had  n^ver  observed  in 
it  before.  He  rose  from  his  chair  when  I  re-entered 
the  room,  and  left'me  alone  with  my  brother. 

<^  ^  Promise  me,'  taid  Alfred,  in  answer  to  my  etn- 
treaties  to  know  what  had  happened,  *  promise  th^t 
you  will  not  ask  me  to  tell  you  more  than  my  father 
has  permitted  me  to  tell.  It  is  his  desire  that  I 
should  keep  certain  things  a  secret  from  you.) 

"  I  gave  the  required  promise,  buu  gave  it  moat 
unwillingly.    Alfred  then  proceeded. 

"  *  When  I  left  you  to  go  and  dress  for  the  theatre, 
I  felt  a  sense  of  oppression  all  over  me,  which  I  can- 
not describe.  As  soon  as  I  was  alone,  it  seemed  as 
if  some  part  of  the  life  within  me  was  slowly  wast- 
ing away.  I  could  hardly  breathe  the  air  around 
me,  big  drops  of  perspiration  burst  out  on  my  fore- 
head, and  then  a  feeling  of  terror  seized  me  which  I 
was  utterly  unable  to  control.  Some  of  those  strange 
fancies  of  seeing  my  mother's  spirit,  which  used  to 
influence  me  at  the  time  of  her  death,  came  back 
again  to  my  mind.  I  ascended  the  stairs  slowly  and 
painfully,  not  daring  to  look  behind  me,  for  I  heard 
—yes,  heard! — something  following  me.  When  I 
had  got  into  my  room,  and  had  shut  the  door,  I  began 
to  recover  my  self-possession  a  little.  But  the  sense 
of  oppression  was  still  as  heavy  on  me  as  ever.  When 
I  approached  the  wardrobe  to  get  out  my  clothes. 
Just  as  I  stretched  forth  my  hand  to  turn  the  key,  I 
saw,  to  my  horror,  the  two  doors  of  the  wardrobe 
opening  of  themselves,  opening  slowly  and  silently: 


The  candle  went  out  at  (he  tame  momeot,  and  the 
whole  inside  of  the  wardrobe  became  to  me  like  a 
great  mirror,  with  a  bright  light  ahiniog  in  the  middle 
of  it.  Out  of  that  Jight  there  came  a  fig«i«,  the  exaet 
counterpart  of  myself.  Over  its  breast  haaic^  an  open 
scroll,  and  on  that  I  read  the  waroiag  of  way  own 
deaths  and  a  revdatien  of  the  destmieA  of^  my  lather 
and  his  race.  Do  not  ask  me  what  were  tibe  wonls 
on  the  scroll,  I  have  given  my  promise  iMt  to  tett 
you.  I  may  only  say  that,  as  soon  as  I  had  read  aU, 
the  room  greixr  dA'k,  and  the  vision  dwappepped* 

<'Foigetfal  ,of  my  promise,  X  eotreated  Akfted  to 
repeat  to  me  the  words. on  the  scroll.  He  : 
sadly,  and  refused  to  speak  ob  the  aubject  any  j 
I  next  sought  out  my  father,  and  heggpd  him  to  dir 
vulge  the  secret.  Still  sceptical  to  the  last,  he  an- 
swered that  one  diseased  imaginatioo  in  the  teiflj 
wps  enough,  and  that  he  would  not  perntit  me  lo  nm 
the  risk  of  being  infected  by  Alfred's  mental  Dudady. 
I  passed  the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  next  inastato 
of  agitation  and  alarm  which  nothing  epnld  traa- 
quillae.  The  sight  I  had  seen  in  the  etady  gave  a 
terrible  significance  to  the  little  that  my  brother  had 
4old  me.  I.  was  uneasy  if  he  was  a  moment  out  of 
my  sight.  There  was  something  in  his  < 
(calm  and  even  cheerful  as  it  was — ^which  i 
dread  the  worst. 

**  On  the-morfiing  of  the  third  day  afler  the  occur- 
rence I  iiave  just  related,  I  rose  vfery  early,  alter  a 
sleepless  night,  and  went  into  Alfred^s  bed-room. 
He  was  awake,  and  welcomed  me"  with  more  than 
usual  affection  and  kindness.  As  I  drew  a  chair  to 
his  bedside,  he  asked  me  to  get  pen,  ink  end  paper, 
and  write  down  something  from  his  dictation.  I 
obeyed,  and  found  to  my  terror  and  distress,  that  the 
idea  of  death  was  more  present  to  his  imegination 
than  ever.  He  employed  me  in  writing  a  statement 
of  his  wishes  in  wgard  to  the  dii^posal  of  all  his  owa 
little  pos8essions,^as  keepsakes  to  be  given,  afler  he 
was  no  more,  to  my  father,  myself,  the  hooee-ser^ 
vantSy  and  one  or  two  of  his  most  intimate  fneadk 
Over  and  over  again  I  entreated  him  to  tell  me 
whether  he  really  believed  that  his  death  was  near. 
He  invariably  repUed  that  I  should  soon  know,  and 
then  led  the  oonversation  to  inditferent  topics.  As 
the  morning  advanced,  he  asked  to  see  my  Csther, 
who  came,  accompanied  by  the  doetor,  the  latter 
having  been  in  attendance  for  the  last  two  dajrs. 

^*  Alfred  took  my  father's  hand,  and  begged  hisfin- 
giveness  of  any  offense,  any  disobedience  of  which 
he  had  ever  been  guilty.  Then,  reaching  out  hid 
other  hand,  and  taking  miae,  as  I  stoodW  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bed,  he  asked  what  the  time  was.  A 
clock  was  placed  on  the  mantel-piece  of  the  rooB, 
■but  not  in  a  position  in  which  he  could  see  it  as  he 
now  lay.  I  turned  round  to  look  at  the  dial,  and  sa- 
swered  that  it  was  just  on  the  stroke  of  nine. 

<* Farewell!' said  Alfred,  calmly;  *in  this  world, 
farewell  for  ever!' 

<<  ThA  next  instant  the  clock  struck.  I  ielt  hj» 
fingers  tremble  in  mine,  then  grow  quite  au'U.  The 
doctor  seized  a  hand-mirror  that  lay  on  the  tal^, 
and  held  it  over  his  lips.    He  was  dead— dead,  as  the 
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Wst  cMoM  of  the  -hour  eehoed  tliffoqgh  the 
silence  of  the  room ! 

**  1  pass  ovee  the  6rat  dayv-of  <nur  affliction.  You» 
vJio  hftve  suffered  the  Joea  of  a  gloved  sister,  can 
^well  imagine  their.misery.  I  pass  over  these  days, 
and  ]Minie  for  a  jnoment.  at  the  time  when  we  coold 
speak  wuth  some  calmness  wid  tesignttUon  on  the 
subject  of  oqr^Navemeat.  '  Oa  the  arrival  of  that 
period,  I  ventured,  in  conyersation  with  my  father, 
to  refer  tor  the  viaion  wl^cb  had  *  be^n  «ee»  by-  our 
dear  Alfred  in  hia  bed^room,  and  to  the  pwpheey 
which  he  described  himself  as  having  read  upon  the 
supemalttral  sei*pU^< 

"  Even  yet  my  ihti^r  persisted  in  his  scepticism ; 
but  now,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  more  because  Ipe  was 
afraid,  than  because  he  was  unwilling,  tp'briiave.  I 
again  recalled  to  his  memory  what  I  myself  had  seen' 
in  the  study.  I  asked  him  to  TecoUpst  how  certain 
Alfred  had  been  beforehand,  and  how  fatally,  right, 
about  the  day  and  .hour  of  his  death.  Skill  I  could 
get  but  one  answer ;.  my  brother  had  died  <>f  a  ner- 
YOIB  disorder  (the  doctor  said  so) ;  'his  hnagioation 
had  been  diseased  from  his  childhood;  there  was 
only  one  way  of  treating  the  vision  which  he  de- 
scribed himself  as  having  seen,  and  that  was  not  to' 
speak  of  it  agaiaisetween  ourselves ;  never  to  speak 
of  it  at  aU^to.ont*  friends. 

*'  We  were  sitting  in  the  study  during  this  oonvei** 
satidi.  It  was  evening.  As  n^y  father  uttered  the 
last  words  of  his  reply  to  me,  I  saw  his  eye  turn 
suddenly  and  uneasily  toward  the  farther -end  of  the 
room.  In  dead  silence,  I  looked  in  the  same,  ditec- 
tion,  and  saw  the  door  opening  slotvly  of  itself.  The 
vacant  space  beyoad  was  filled  with  a  bright,  steady 
glow,  wiiich  hid  all  outer  objects  in  the  hail,  and 
which  I  cannot  describe  to  you  by  likening  it  to  any 
light  that  we  are  accustomed  to  behold  either  by  day 
or  night.  In  my  terror,  I  caught  my  father  by^  the 
arm,  and  asked  him,  in  a  whisper,  whether  he  did  not 
<ee  something  extraordinary  in  the  direction  of  the 
door-way  ? 

**  *  Yes, 'he  answered,  in  tones  ns  low  as  mine,  <  I 
see,  or  fhncy  I  see,  a  strange  light.  The  subject  on 
which  we  have  been  speaking  has. impressed  our 
feelings  as  it  should  not.  Our  nerves  are  still  un-' 
stniag  by  the  shoek  of  the  bereavement  we  have 
suffered :  our  senses  are  deluding  us.  Ijet  us  look 
avray  toward  the  garden.* 

^*  *  ButHhe  opening  of  the  door,  father ;  remember 
the  opening  of  the  door !' 

"  '  Ours  is  not  the  first  door  which  has  aoeidently 
4owtt  open  of  itself.' 
. « *  Then  why  not  shut  it  again?' 

<<  ^Why  not,  indeed.  I  will  close  it  at  onoe.'  He 
rose,  advanced  a  few  paces,  then  stopped,  and  came 
back  to  his  place.  **  It  is  a  warm  evening,'*  he  said, 
avoiding  my  eyes,  which  were  eagerly  fixed  on  him, 
'  the  room  will  be  all  the  cooler  if  the  door  is  suffisred 
10  remain  open.' 

"  His  face  grew  quite  pale  as  he  spoke.  The  light 
lasted  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  then  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. For  the  rest  of  the  evening  my  Other's 
raaoaer  was  very  much  altered.    He  was  silent  and 


thoughtful,  and  complained  of  a  feislmg  of  oppn 
and  langoc,  which  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  was 
produced  by  the  .heat  .of  the  weather.  At  an  un- 
usually early  hour  he  retired  to,his  rooi6. 

^<  The  next  morning,  when  I  got  down  stairs,  I 
found,to  Bfey.astqiiishment,  that  the  servants  weie 
ei^aged  in  prepamtions  for  the  departure  of  some* 
body  from  the  house.  Z  made  inquiries  of  one  of 
them'  who  was  hurriedly  packing  a  trunk.  *My 
master,  sir,  starts  fer  Lyons  the  first  thing  this  mom^ 
ing,'.WB»the  reply.  I  imipediately  repaired  to  my 
father's  roont,  and  found  him  these  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand,  whiob  he  was  reading.  His  fiiee,. 
asL  he  looked  up  at  me  on  ipy  entrance,  expressed 
the  Bsost  vk)lent'  emotions  of  apprehension  and 
despair. 

(t  ( I  hardly  know  whether  I  sm  awake  or  dream- 
ing; whether  I  am  the  dupe  of  a  terrible  delusion,  or 
the  vicdm  of  a  supematutal  reality  more,  terrible 
still,^'  he  said,  in  low,  awe-struck  tones  aa  I  ap- 
proached him.  *  One  pf  the  prophecies  which  Alfred 
told  me*in  fNtlvnte  that  he  had  read  upon  the  scroll, 
has  come  true  I  He  predicted  the  losaof  the  bulk 
of  my  Ibrtune— here  is  the  letter,  which  infoims  me 
that  the  merchant  at  Lyons,  in  whose  hands  my  ' 
money  watf  placed,  has  become  a  bankrupt.  Can 
the  occurrence  of  this  ruinous  calamity  be  the  chanoe 
falfiilmdnt  of  a  mere  guess?  Or  was  the  doom  of 
my  fhmily  really  revealed  to  my  dead  son?  I  go  to 
'Lyons  inunediately  to  know  the  truth:  this  letter 
may  have  been  written  under  &lse  information;  it 
may  be  the  work  pf  an  impostor.  And  yet,  Alfred's 
prediction— I  shudder  to  think-of  it !' 
'  *<  *  The  light,  fhther !  I  exclaimed ;  *  the  light  we 
saw  last  night  in  the  study  !* 
.  '*  *  Hush !  do  n't  speak  of  it !  Alfred  said  that  I 
should  be  warned  of  the  truth  of  the  |irophecy ,  and 
of  its  ijiunediate  futfiUment,  by  the  shining  of  the 
same  supernatural  light  that  he  had  seen— ^I  tried  to 
disbelieve  what  I  beheld  last  night— I  hardly  know 
whether  I  dare  believe  it  even  now!  This  prophecy 
is  not  the  last :  there  are  others  yet  to  be  fulfiUedr* 
but  let  us  not > speak,  let  us  not  think  of  them!  I 
must  start  at  once  for  Lyons ;  I  must  be  on  the  spot, 
if  this  horrible  news  is  true,  to  save  what  I  can  from 
the  wreck.  The  leUer^-give  me  back  the  letter  I— 
Lmust  go  directly!' 

"He  hurried  from  the  room.  I  followed  him; 
and,  with  some  difficulty,  obtained  permission  to  be 
the  companion  of  his  momentous  journey.  When 
we  arrived  at  Lyons,  we  found  that  the  sUitement  in 
the  letter  was  true.  My  father's  fortune  was  gone : 
a  mere  pittance,  derived  from  a  small  estate  that 
had  belonged  to  my  mother,  was  all  that  was  left 
to  us. 

''My  father's  health  gave  way  under  this  misfor- 
tune. He  never  referred  again  to  Alfred's  predic- 
tion, and  I  was  afraid  to  mention  the  subject ;  but  I 
eaw  that  it  was  affecting  his  mind  quite  as  punfully 
as  the  loss  of  his  property.  Over,  and  over  again, 
he  check^iiimaelf  very  strangely  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  speaking  to  me  about  my  brother.  I 
saw  that  there  was  some  secret  pressing  heavily  on 
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his  mind,  which  he  vna  afraid  to  diacloae  to  me.  It 
was  aseless  to  ask  for  his  cotifidence.  His  temper 
had  become  irritable  onder  disaster;  pei^baps,  also, 
under  the  dread  uncertainties  which  werd  now  evi- 
dently  tormentiog  bim  in  secret.'  My  stttwtion  was 
a  very  sad,  and  a  very  dreary  000,  at  that  time:  I 
had  no  remembrances  of  thd  past  that  were  not 
moumM  and  afirighting  remembrances;  I  had  no 
hopes  for  the  future  that  were  not  darkened  by  a 
vague  presentiment  of  troubles  and  perils  to  come ; 
and  I  was  expressly  fbrbidden  by  my  father  to  say  a 
word  about  the  terrible  events  which  had  east  an 
unnatural  gloom  over  my  youthful  .career,  to  any  of 
the  friends  (yourself  included)  whose  counsel  and 
whose  sympathy  might  have  guided  and  sustained 
me  in  the  day  of  trial. 

<^  We  retuhied  to  Paris;  sold  our  house  thero,  and 
retired  to  live  on  the  small  estatCr  to  which  I  have 
referred,  as  the  last  possession  left  us.  ^  We  had  not 
been  many  days  in  Our  new  abode,  when  my  father 
imprudently  exposed  himself  to  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain,  and  suffered,  in  consequenee,  from  a  violtot  at- 
tack of  cald.  Thii.  temporary  malady  was  not 
dreaded  by  the  medical  attendant;  but  it  was  soon 
aggravated  by  a  fever,  pi'^oduced  as  much  by  the 
anxiety  and  distress  of  mind  from  which,  he  con- 
tmued  to  suffer,  as  by  any  other  cause.  Still  the 
doctor  gave  hope ;  but  still  he  grew  daily  worse-^ 
much  worse,  that  I  removed  my 'bed  into  his  I'oom, 
and  never  quitted  him  night  or  day.  • 

"One  night, I  had  fallen  asleep,  overpowered  by 
fatigue  and  anxiety,  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  cry 
from  my  father.  I  instantly  trimmed  the  light,  and 
ran  to  his  side.  He  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  od  the  door,  which  had  been  left  ajar  to 
ventilate  the  room.  I  saw  nothing  in  that  direction, 
and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  He  murmured  some 
expressions  of  affection  toward  me,  and  begged  me 
to  sit  by  his  bedside  till  the  morning;  but  gave  no 
definite  answer  to  my  question.  Once  or  twice  I 
thought  he  wandered  a  little ;  and  I  observed  that  |ie 
occasionally  moved  his  hand  under  the  ptUow,  as  if 
searching  for  something  there.  However,  when  the 
morning  came,  he  appeared  to  be  quite  cfdm  and 
self-possessed.  The  doctor  arrived ;  and  pronounc- 
ing him  to  be  better,  retired  to  the  dressing-room  to 
write  a  prescription.  The  moment  his  back  was 
turned,  my  father  laid  his  weak  hand  on  my  arm, 
and  whispered  faintly: — 'Last  night  I  saw  the 
supernatural  light  again— the  second  prediction— - 
true,  true — my  death  this  time — ^the  same  hour  as 
Alfred'sr— nine— nine  o'clock,  this  morning.'  He 
paused  a  moment  through  weakness ;  then  added : — 
*  Take  that  sealed  pape^— under  the  pillow— when  I 
am  dead,  read  it — now  go  into  the  dressing-rpom— 
my  watch  is  there— I  have  heard  the  chnrch  clock 
strike  eight ;  let  me  see  how  long  it  is  now  till  nine 
—go— go  quickly!' 

"  Horror-stricken,  moving  and  acting  like  '  a 
man  in  a  trance,  I  silently  obeyed  him.  The  doc- 
tor was  still  in  the  dressing-room:  despair  made 
me  catch  eagerly  at  any  ehanoe  of  saving  my  father; 
I    told   his   medical    attendant   what   1   bad   just 


heard,  ttid  eotreated  advice  and  aaaistance  withiwt 
delay. 

"  <  He  is  a  little  delirioys,'  said  the  doctor — *  don't 
be  alanhed :  we  oan  cheotliim  oat  of  his  daagero<^ 
idea,  and  so  perhaps  save  his  life.  Where  is  the 
watch  V  (I  produced  it)— «See :  it  is  ten  mimileB  to 
nine.  I  will  put  back  tbb  hands  oae  lour;  4hat  will 
give  good  time  for  a  composing  draught  to  operate. 
There  I  take  him  the  watch,  «nd  let  bim  see  the 
false  time  with  his  ow|l  eyes.  He  will  be.  com- 
fortably nsleep  before  the  hour-hand  gets  round  again 
to  nine.'  •'      • 

*'  i  went  back  with  the  watch  to  my  falhePs  bed- 
side. <  Too  slow,"^  he  murmured,  aa  he  looked  at 
the  di^l— *  too  slow  by  an  hour— the  ckarch  dock— 
I  counted  eight.' 

«  <  Father  I  dear  father !  yoii  are  mii(«]ieB/ 1  cried. 
<  /  counted  alsOT  it  wa&  only  seven. ' 

"  ^Oniy  seven !'  he  echoed  fiuhtly,  *  anotiier  boor, 
.then— another  hour  to  live!'  He  evidently  believed 
what  I  had  said  to  him.  In  spite  of  the  fioal  ex- 
per'iences  of  the  past,  I  now  ventured  to  hope  the 
best  froih  our  stratagem,  as  I  resumed  my  plwx  br 
his  side.. 

**  The  doctor  came  in;  but  my  father  never  noticed 
him.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  watch,  whicl 
lay  between  us,  on  the  coverlet.  When  the  minnir 
hand  was  within  a  fbw  seconds  of  indioatiag  the 
false  hour  of  eight,  he  looked  round  at  me,  monnured 
very  feebly  and  doubtingly,  *  another  hour  to  live!' 
and  then  gently  closed  his  eyes^  I  looked  at  the 
watch,  and  tsaw  that  it  was  just  eight  o'clock,  ac- 
cording to  otir  alteration  of  the  right  time.  At  the 
same  moment,  I  heard  the  doctor,  whose  hand  had 
been  on  my  father's  pulse,  exclaim,  <  My  Oed !  it '» 
stopped !    He  has  di^d  at  nine  o'^clock !' 

<*  The  fatality,  which  00  human  stratagem  or  ha* 
man  science  could  turn  aside,  was  accomptidied !  I 
was  alone  in  the  world ! 

"  In  the  solitude  of  our  little  cott^^e,  on  the  day  of 
my  fadier^s  burial,  I  opeaed  the  sealed  letter,  whicii 
he  had  told  me  to  take  from  the  pillow  of  his  death- 
bed. In  preparing  to  read  it,  I  knew  that  I  w«» 
preparing  for  the  knowledge  of  my  own  doom ;  but 
I  neither  trembled  nor  wept.  I  was  beyond  aJ> 
grief:  despair,  such  as  mine  was  then,  is  eidm  and 
self-possessed  to  the  last, 

"The  letter  ran  thus:— < After  your  flither  and 
your  brother  have  fallen  under  .the  fatality  that  pur- 
sues our  house,  it  is  right,  my  dear  sofi,  that  yoa 
should  be  Warned  how  you  are  included  in  the  ls$t 
of  the  predictions  which  still  remains  anaccom- 
plished.  Know,  then,  that  the  final  lines  read  by 
our  dear  Alfred  on  the  scroll,  prophesied  that  yo» 
should  die,  as  im  have  died,  at  the  fatal  hoar  of  nine ; 
but  by  a  bloody  and  violent  death,  the  day  of  which 
was  not  foretold.  My  beloved  boy !  you  know  not. 
you  never  will  know,  what  I  suffered  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  terrible  secret,  as  the  truth  of  the 
former  prophecies  forced  itself  more  and  more  plainly 
on  my  mind !  EVen  now,  as  I  write,  I  hope  agaisM 
alt  hope;  believe  vainly  and  desperately  against ali 
experience,   that   this  last,  worst  doom    may  be 
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aroiddd.  fie  cautious ;  be  patient ;  look  weH  beror6 
you  at  each  step  of  your  career.  The  fatality  by 
w^hich  yon  are  threatened  ig  terrible ;  hiit  there  is  a 
Power  above  fatality ;  and  before  that  Power  my 
spirit  and  my  child's  spirit  now  pray  for  you.  Re- 
member this  when  your  hoart  is  hea^,  and  your 
path  throuirli  Ufe  fprovn  dark.  Hemtmber  that  the 
better  world  is  still  before  yon,  the  world  where  %« 
shall  alt  pieet!   F*arewelll' 

'<  When  I  first  read  those  Hnes,  I  read  them  with 
the  gloomy;  immovable  resignation  of  thd  Eastern 
fatalists;  and  that  resignatigd  never  left  me  aftel-- 
ward.  Here,  in  this  prison,  I  feel  it,  calm  as  ever. 
I  b^wed  patiently  to  my  doom,  when  it  was  only 
predicted  :  I  bow  to  it  As  patiently  now,  yrhen  it  is 
on  the  eve  of  acccHoplishment.  You  have  often 
wondered,  my  friend,  at  the  iraoqvil,  equable  sad- 
ness of  my  manner :  after  what  I  have  just  told  you, 
can  you  wonder  any  longer?  • 

'<Bm  let  me  return  for  ft  moment  to  the  past. 
Though  I  had  no  hope  of  escaping  the  fatality  whioh 
had  overtaken  my  fiither  and  my  bcother,  my  lile, 
after  my  double  beteavement,  y«s  the  existence  of 
all  othen  whieh  might  seem  most  likely  to  evade 
tl^e  accomplishment  of  my  predicted  doom.  Your- 
self and  one  other  friend  excepted,  I  saw  no  society ; 
my  walks  were  limited  to  the  cottage  garden  and 
the  neighboring  fields,  and  my  every-day,  unvarying 
occupation  was  confiaed  to  that  Imrd  and  resolute 
course  of  study,  by  which  alone  I  could  hope  to 
prevent  my  mind  from  dwelling  on  what  I  had  suf- 
fered in  the  past,  or  on  what  I  might  still  'be  con- 
demned to  suffer  in  the  future.  Never  was  thiSre  a 
life  more  quiet  and  more  uneventful  than  mine ! 

"  Yon  know  how  I  awoke  to  an  ambition,  which 
irresistibly  impelled  me  to  chaage  this  mode  of 
existence.  News  from  Paris  penetrated  even  to  my 
obscure  retreat,  and  disturbed  my  self-imposed  tran- 
quillity. I  heard  of  the  last  errors  ^nd  weaknesses 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth ;  I  heard  of  the  assembling 
of  the  States-General ;  and  I  knew  that  the  French 
Revolution  had  begun.  The  tremendous  emer- 
gencies of  that  epoch  drew  men  of  all  characters 
from  private  to  public'  pnrsuits,  and  made  politics 
the  necessity  rather  than  the  choice  of  every  French- 
man's life.  The  great  change  preparing  for  the 
country  acted  universally  on  individuals,  even  to  the 
humblest,  and  it  acted  on  me. 

"  I  was  elected  a  deputy,  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
name  I  bore,  than  on  account  of  any  little  influence 
which  my  acquirements  and  my  character  might 
have  exercised  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  country 
abode.  I  removed  to  Paris^  and  took  my  seat  in 
the  Chamber,  little  thinking  at  that  time,  oi  the 
crime  and  the  bloodshed  to  which  our  revolution, 
so  moderate  in  its  beginning,  would  lead;  littie 
thinking  that  I  had  taken  the  first,  irretrievable 
step  toward  the  bloody  and  the  violent  death  which 
was  lying  in  store  for  me. 

'*  Need  I  go  on  ?  You  know  how  warmly  I  joined' 
the  Girondin  party;  you  know  how  we  have  been 
sacrificed ;  you  know  whi^t  the  death  is  whieh  I  and 
my  brethren  are  to  sufler  to>morrow.    .On  now 


ending,  I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  be^ning :— Judge 
not  of  my  narrative  till  'you  have  seen  with  your 
own  eyes  what  really  takes  place  in  the  morning.  I 
hqye  carefully  absuined  from  all  comment,  I  have 
simply  related  events  as  they  happened,  forbearing 
to  add  my  own  views  of  their  significance,  my  own 
ideas  on  the  explanation  of  which  they  admit.  You 
may  believe  us  to  have  been  a  fkmily  of  nervous* 
visionaries,  witnesses  of  certain^' remarkable  con- 
tingencies ;  victims  of  curious,  but  not  impossible 
c^^oes,  which  we  have  fancifully  and  falsely  inter- 
preted into  supernatural  events.  I  leave  you  un- 
disturbed in  this  conviction  (if  you  really  feel  it ;) 
io-morrow  you  will  think  difierently;  to-morrow 
you  will  be  an  altered  man.  in  the  meantime,  re- 
member what  I  now  say,  as  you  would  remember 
my  dyfaig  words :— L«8t  ni^^hi'l  saw  the  supernatural 
radi^ce  whtd^  warned  my  father  and  my  brotiier ; 
and  which  warns  «i«,  that,  whatever  the  time  when 
the  execution  begins,  whatever  the  order  In  which 
the  twenty-one  Girondins  are  chosen  for  death,  I 
shall  be  the  man  who  kneels  imder  the  guillotine,  as 
the  clock  strikes  nine !" 

It  was  morning.  Of  the  ghastly  festivities  of  the 
night  no  sign  remained.  The  prison-hall  wore  an 
altered  look,  as  the  twenty-one  condemned  men 
(followed  by  those  wlio  were  ordered  to  witness 
their  execution)  were  marched  out  to  the  carts  ap- 
pointed to  take  them  from  the  dungeon  to  the 
scaflbld. 

The  sky*  was  cloudless,  the  sun  warm  and  bril- 
liant, as  the  Girondin  leaders  and  their  companions 
were  drawn  slowly  through  the  streets  to  the  place 
of  execution.  Duprat  and  Marigny  were  placed  in 
separate  vehicles :  the  contrast  in  their  demeanor  at 
that  awfbl  moment  was  strongly  marked.  The 
ijpatures  of  the  dooined  man  still  preserved  their 
noble  and  melancholy  repose ;  his  glance  was  steady ; 
his  color  never  changed.  The  face  of  Marigny,  on 
the  contrary,  displayed  the  strongest  agitation;  he 
was  pale  eveh  to  his  lips.  The  terrible  narrative  he 
had  heard,  theimticipation  of  the  final  and  appalling 
proof  by  whicll  its  truth  was  now  to  be  tested,  had 
robbed  him,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  of  all  his 
seIf-p(wses8ion.  Duprat  had  predicted  truly;  the 
morrow  had  come,  and  he  was  an  altered  man 
already. 

The  carts  drew  up  at  the  foot  of  the  scaflbld  which 
was  soon  to  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  twenty-one 
human  beings.  The  condemned  deputies  mounted 
it;  and  ranged  themselves  at  the  end  opposite  the 
guillotine.  The  prisoners  who  were  to  behold  the 
execution  remained  m  their  cart.  Before  Duprat 
BSOended  the  steps,  he  took  his  friend's  hand  for  the 
last  time:  "Farewell!"  he  said,  calmly.  "Fare- 
well !  I  go  to  my  father  and  my  brother!  Remember 
my  words  of  last  nigEt." 

With  straining  eyes,  and  bloodless  cheeks,  Marigny 
saw  Duprat  take  his  position  in  the  middle  row  of 
his  companions,  who  stood  in  three  ranks  of  seven 
each.  Then  the  awful  spectacle  of  the  execution 
began.    After  the  first  seven  deputies  had  sufiered 
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there  was  a  p#Be ;  the  horrible  tneee  of  the  judicial 
massacre  were  being  removed.  WheD  the  ezecu- 
tioB  prooeeded,  Daprat  was  the  third  taken  from  the 
middle  rank  of  the  coodemoed.  Aa  he  came  for- 
ward, and  stood  for  an  instant  erect  under  the  guil- 
lotine, he  looked  with  a  smile  on  his  friend,  and 
repeated  in  a  clear  voice  the  word,  **  Remefnlw  .'^^ 
— iben  bowed  himself  on  the  bloctr.  The  blood 
stood  Still  at  Marigoy's  heart,  aa  he  looked  and 
listened,  during  the  moment  of  silence  that  follow^. 


That  momaat  past,  the  ofamch  dookeCBirwabiieL 
He  dropped  down  on  the  oart^  and  coveied  his  itct 
with  his  hands ;  for  throsgh  the  heavy  beat  ti  iht 
heur  he  heard  the  fall  of  the  fatal  sted. 

^*  Pray,  sir,  was  it  nioe  or  ten  that  struck  jna 
now  ?"  said  one  of  Idangny'a  fellpw  priMoert  to 
an'  officer  of  ;he  gaardt  who  stood  near  the  earl 

The  person  addressed  referred  to  hia  wateh,  aad 
aosifered-*'*  NxitE  o'cioos  1" 


VIRGINIA    DAKE. 


BT  Mas.  L.  H.  ilOOVBKXY. 


[The  first-borzi  child  of  English  parents  in  the  Western  Worhl  was  the,  granddaughter  of  Governor  White,  vfa« 
planted  a  8hort*lired  colony  at  Roanoke,  Vbgtnia,  in  the  year  1JS87;] 


'T  WAS  lovely  in  the  deep  greenwood 

Of  old  Virginia's  glade,    * 
Ere  the  sharp  axe  amid  its  boughs 

A  fearful  chasm  had  made  ^ 
Long  spikes  of  rich  catalpa  flowers 

Hung  pendent  from  the  tree. 
And  tiie  maqudia's  aniple  oup 

Overflowed  with  fragrance  free  j . 
And  through  the  shades  the  antleied  deer 

I4ke  fairy  visions  flew, 
And  mighty  vines  fropi  tree  to  tree 

Their  wealth  of  elnsters  threw, 
While  wingM  odors  from  the  hills 

Reviving  welcome  bore, 
To  greet  the  stranger  bands  that  came 

From  Albion's  distant  shore. 
Up  rose  their  roofs  in  copse  and  dell, 

Outpealed  the  laborer's  horn, 
And  gcaoefnl  through  the  broken  mould 

Peered  forth  their  tasseled  corn : 
While  from  one  rose-Anoircled  bower, 

Hid  in  the  nested  grove. 
Came,  blending  with  the  robin's  lay, 

The  lullaby  of  love. 
There  sang  a  mother  to  her  babe^' 

A  mother  young  and  fair — 
"  No  flower  like  thee  adorns  the  vale, 

O  sweet  Virginia  Dare ! 
Thou  art  the  lily  of  our  love, 

The  forest's  sylph-Iike  queen. 
The  first-bom  bud  from  Saxon  stem 

That  this  New  World  hath  seen ; 
«  Thy  father's  axe  in  thicket  rings, 

To  fell  the  kingly  tree ; 
Thy  grandsire  aaik  o'er  ocean-brine— 

A  gallant  man  is  he  { 
And  when  once  mOre,  irom  England's  realm. 

He  oomes  with  bounty  rare, 
A  thousand  giftM  to  thee  lie  'U  bring, 

Mine  own  Virginia  Dare  2" 
As  sweet  that  mother's  k>ving  tones 

Their  warbled  music  shed, 
As  though  in  proud  baronial  hall. 

O'er  silken  oradle-bed ; 
No  more  the  pomps  and  gauds  of  life 

Maintained  their  strong  control, 
For  holy  love's  new  giA  had  shed 

Fresh  greenness  o*er  her  soul. 


And  when  the  hnsband  from  his  toil 

Itetumed  at  closing  day. 
How  dear  to  him  the  lowly  home 

Where  all  his  freasttres  lay. 
"  O,  Elliaor !  *t  is  naught  to  iBe» 
'     Thehardahip  oTthe  atonn. 
While  thus  thy  bleawdamile  I  see. 

And  clasp  our  infant's  focnM' 
Ne  seeret  sigh  o'er  pleasnree  Ipet 

Convulsed  their  tranquil  bieaet, 
For  where  the  pure  afiections  dwell 

The  heart  hath  perfect  rest.  . 
So  fled  the  Summer's  balmy  prime. 

The  Autumn's  golden  wing, 
And^Vinter  laid  his  hoary  head 

Upon  the  lap  of  Spring. 
Yet  oft,  with  wily,  wary  step, 

TJie  red-browed  Indian  crept 
Close  round  his  pale-faoed  neighbor's  hoioe, 

And  listened  waile  they  slept; 
But  fierce  Wingina,  lofty  ehief, 

Aloof,  their  movements  eyed, 
Nor  courteous  bowed  his  plumM  head. 

Nor  checked  his  haughty  stride. 
John  White  leaped  from  his  vesuel's  prow, 

Ue  hsd  braved  the  boisterous  sea. 
And  boldly  rode  the  mountain-wave— 

A  stalwort  man  was  he. 
John  White  leaped  from  his  vessel's  prow. 

And  joy  was  in  his  eye ; 
Fbr  his  daughter's  smile  had  lured  l^m  on 

Amid  the  stormiest  sky. 
Where  were  the  roofs  that  flecked  the  green  T 

The  smoke-wreaths  Curling  h%h  f 
He  calls— he  shontsh-tfae  chsfished  mriss, 

Bnt  Echo  makss  reply. 
«' Where  art  thou,  ElHnor!  myohiid! 

And  sweet  Vii^giaia  Due ! 
O,  silver  cloud,  that  oleaves  the  blue 

Ldke  angel's  wing— Miy  wktre  ! 
**  Where  is  the  glorious  Saxon  vine 

We  set  so  strong  and  fair  ?" 
The  stern  gray  rocks  in  mockery  smiled , 

And  coldly  snswered  "  vkert ."' 
"  Ho !  flitting  savage  !  stay  thy  step, 

And  tell—"  but  light  as  air 
He  vaniriied,  and  the  falling  s 

tlesponsive  nwrnured— *< 
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Sot  o'er  the  rnioed  paliaads, 
The  blackened  threehold-eloDe, 

The  fteerml  of  Colonial  hope, 
ThHt  old  Hum  wept— alone  I 


▲ad  mmmfiil  roee  liie  wUd  leiMiit, 
*   laeeeentaofdeepeir, 
For  the  loet  daughter  of  hie  love, 
And  yoong  Virginia  Dare. 
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Tk4  Poetical  Worksi  of  Fitz  Qrteru  HalUek.  New  Sditiom, 

RedJUU:  CHnton  Hall,  New  Yink. 

Tliie  i«  a  new  and  very  beaatiful  edition,  the  nioet  bean- 
tafol  that  has  ever  been  publiahedi  of  one  of  tbe  iweeteet, 
most  elaborately  >finiBhedt  nioet  expreesive  and  original 
poeta  of  America.  No  oike  ean  read  Halleclt,  without 
being  at  onoe  impresaed  with  the  aenae  that  he  ia  a  writer 
entirely  sui  gentris  nnd  moat  peculiar ;  not  merely  imila- 
ttog  no  one,  but  feaembling  no  one^  and— 
0  ('  8i  liceat  mngnia  eomponere  parva'* — 

Like  the  notorioua  Andrew  Jackson  Allen,  himaelf  alone. 

Mr.  Bryant  we  hive  never  heard  aecined  of  imitation; 
yet  it  ia  notorioua  that  hi«  atyle,  elaborate,  didactic, 
atately,  aometimea  magniIo<tnent,  aometimee  magnificent, 
alwaya  aa  brightly  polis|ied  and  alwnya  aa  cold  aa  a  Toledo 
rapier'a  blade,  alwaya  arooaing  admiration,  nnd  at  timea 
awe,  but  rarely  awaliening  aympathy,  but  never  calling 
forth  a  tear,  cloaely  reaemblea  U^at  of  many  Engliah  poeta, 
none  of  them'hia  inferier,  tho  moat  remarkable  of  whom 
are  Thompaon  of  the  Seaaona,  and  Young  of  the  Night 
Thooghta ;  and  Wordsworth ;  and  although  I  acquit  him 
wholly  of  any  premeditated  design  to  foUow  in  any  of 
their  footatepa,  I  atill  hold  it  as  an  undoubted  truth,  that 
unless  those  three  great  didaeticians' had  written  before 
him,  Bryant  would  not  have  written,  at  least  as  he  has 
written.  Not  that  I  design  or  desire  to  underrate  his  talent, 
or  detract  from  his  well-eanied  laurels ;  for  i  admire  him 
as  a  gtand,  enlm,  pure,  and  at  times  almost  sublime,  Eng- 
lish writer ;  but  that  no  p&ssagjs  eter  caused  me  a  thrill  ia 
the  veina,  a  tear  in  tha  eye^  or  a  flush  on  the  cheek ;  and 
that  hia  want  of  home  human  aympatfiiea  rendera  the 
report  of  his  fame  greater  tlwn  the  reality  of  his  popu*> 
lority. 

Longfellow,  again,  principally  I  believe  from  mere  base 
malignity  on  the  part  of  his  would-be  critics,  and  vile  envy 
of  his  superiority,  has  been  falsely  aeeused  of  plagiarism, 
and  most  unjustly  charged  Mrith  copying  Keats,  Shelley, 
and  Tennyson,  with  the  farmer  two  of  whom  he  has  no> 
thing  whatever  in  common,  while  he  reeembles  the  iatter 
only  in  the  perfect  flow  of  his  inimilable  rythm,  and  the 
really  artificial,  but  most  seemingly  inartificial,  stmctnie 
of  &ia  smooth  versification ;  in  all  of  which  he  as  far  ex- 
oela  his  supposed  model,  as  he  does  in  expression^  siin> 
plicity  and  force,  not  of  diction  only  but  of  thought,  and  in 
the  fife  of  his  quick  and  vivid  fancy. 

Of  Halleck,  on  the  contrary,  though  he  alone  has  suc- 
oessfuUy  followed  Byron  in  the  holf-iyrie,  lialf-comie  vtin 
of  Don  Juan  nnd  Fanny ;  even  as  Byron  alone  followed 
that  of  Whistlecraft^chough  in  the  fineness  of  his  fancy, 
in  the  neat  finish  and  epigrammatic  turn  of  his  aatithetioal 
verses,  in  his  playful  wit,  and  felicitous  turns  of  natuml 
pathos,  he  rivals  if  not  equals  Moore— 4t  has  never  been 
aid,  never  could  be  suid,  that  he  resembles,  much  less 
copies,  either  Moore  or  Byron,  or  any  other  poet  of  an* 
cient  ttmee  or  modem. 

The  most  observable  charaeteristies  of  Halledl  are  the 
exquisite  grace  with  which  he  glides  from,  the  purest  sad 
I  into  the  most  delicate,  yet  most  pun- 


gent wit ;  in  the  playfulness  of  his  fancy ;  the  truth  of  his 
humanity ;  and  the  epigrammatic  terseness  of  his  smallec 
compositions.    Such  as — 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee 

Friend  of  my  better  days  ! 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee. 

None  named  thee  but  to  praiae^ 

An  elegy  of  which  it  can  be  tml^r  said,  aa  of  how  few  per- 
aona  through  all  time,  that  there  \f  not  one  idea  wanting, 
or  one  superfluous ;  not  one  word  that  could  be  altered 
without  injuring  the  beanty  and  forte  of  the  ensemble. 

The  most  frequsntly  quoted  of  Mr.  Halleck's  poems, 
are  «<  The  Death  of  Bozstiris,'*  and  «  Alnwick  Castle," 
the  latter  perhaps  the  most  generally  popular  of  all  his 
writings.  But,  ia  my  judgment,  the  best,  beyond  all 
doubts  is  t^The  Fiekl  of  the  Grounded  Aims  ;>'  which,  be- 
cause it  is  entirely  bayond  the  low  sphere  of  New  York 
poetical  critieispi;  as  being  -writ  in  unrhymed  lyric  lines, 
Itts  been  little  praised  or  noticed,  in  proportion  to  iU  r«al 
merits,  which  are  of  the  highest. 

The  same  exquisite  power  and  felicity  in  the  fitness  of 
wording,  noticed  above,  of  the  lines  <*  On  the  Death  of 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake,"  and  the  terseness  of  phraseology, 
in  which  Mr.  Halleck  clearly  surpasses  every  contempo- 
raneous poet,  native  or  foreign,  is  here  most  conspicuous ; 
as  is  the  perfect  harmony,  which  causes  unrhymed  metric 
lines,  which  some  wiseacres  would  doubtless  call  rhjrthmic 
prote)  to  read  melodious  and  sonorous  os  the  most  perfect 
rhymed  lyrics.  My  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  quote  this 
beautiful  poem,  breathing  the  true  fire  of  honest  and  Im- 
partial patriotism  and  love  of  country ;  and,  as  it  ia  already 
long  before  the  public,  and  known  to  all  judicious  readers, 
I  prefer  to  pass  on  to  a  long  extract  from  an  unpublished 
poenron  *<  Connecticut,"  the  poet's  birth-place  and  heart's 
home,'a  portion  of  which  Is  now  for  the  ^st  time  suflbred 
to  see  the  light. 

«  Connecticat"  is  in  our  poet's  favorite  measure,  the 
decasyllabic  stanza  of  eight  linee;  iuid  in  hia  favorite  vain, 
the  aerio-humorous  style  of  "  Fanny."  I  confoaa,  for  my 
own  part,  that  I  prefer  the  aimple-aerioua  to  the  aemi- 
coraic  semi-sentimental  strain ;  for  a  sweet  fall  of  pathos 
melting  into  a  dying  cloee,  and  then  abruptly  terminated 
by  a  sarcasm  or  a  sneer,  rather  atrikea  me  with  a  jarring 
violence,  like  that  ariaing  from  a  musical  discord,  than 
charms  me  by  the  contrast  it  aflbrds.  Admiration,  at  the 
dexterity  of  the  versifier,  mingles  too  largely  with  vexa- 
tion at  the  violenee  done  to  the  harmony  of  beauty. 

But  of  Mr.  Halleck's  genial  and  various  genius  no  com- 
ponent part  is  more  clearly  nwrked  then  his  hearty  paata^ 
gruelism,  which  finds  something  humorous  in  the  deepest 
of  sentiments^  which  must  have  its  shot  at  every  folly  as 
it  flies,  and  which  most  vent  its  sarcasm  at  the  weak 
point,  even  in  what  it  most  admires ;  and  never,  it  must  be 
said,  was  wit  of  the  moet  pointed  lees  ill-natured,  humor 
more  iairy-like  aad  fimcilul,  or  sarcasm  more  softly  veiled 
in  dewy  flowers  of  immortal  verse. 

His  biting  satires  on  the  grim  old  Puritans,  qnaiat  and 
cmel,  godly  and  greedy,  ibrgiving  any  thing  to  so  men 
except  their  own  pet  eins  to  themselves^  most  damorons 
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for  tolaranc*  to  thttir  own  ci««d,  most  iatolMrank  to  that 
of  all  others,  are  moat  refreahing  in  tlua  age  of  cant  and 
fuliome  section-adulation. 

The  follovring  stanzas,  in  a  boldar  vein,  following  up 
his  exposition  of  Mather's  mendacity,  are  as  sublime  as 
they  are  bold  and  independent— 
XVII. 
No :  a  born  Poet  at  his  cradle  fir^ 

The  Muses  nnrse4  him  as  their  bod  unblown. 
And  gave  him,  as  his  mind  grew  high  and  higher, 

'nieir  daail  strawberry  iMf's  en  wreathed  renown. 
Alas !  that  mightiest  masters  of  the  lyi«, 

Whose  pens  above  an  ea^le*8  heart  hff?e  grown, 
In  all  the  proud  nobility  of  wia{[, 
Should  stoop^to  dip  their  points  m  passion's  poison  spring. 

XVIIU 
Fot  Miltok.  weary  of  his  vonth's  young  wife, 

To  her.  to  Wing,  to  church,  to  law  untrue, 
Warred  for  divorce  and  discord  to  the  knife, 

And  proudest  wore  his  plume  of  darkest  hue : 
And  Pantx,  when  his  Florence,  in  her  strife, 

Robbed  him  of  office  and  his  temper,  threw 
'Moagst  friends  and  foes  a  bomb-shell  of  fieroe  rhymes. 
Shivering  their  names  and  fames  to  all  succeeding  times. . 

The  two  closing  stanzsa  of  this  fragment  are  so  per* 
feotly,  ehastely  and  inimitably  beautiful,  that  they  jnduce 
a  strong  hope  that  Mr.  Halleck's  fastidious  jodgmenfe— for 
it  is  neither  indolence  of  habit,  nor  difficulty  of  composi- 
tion, which  keeps  our  poet  for  periods  so  long  and  tedious 
behind  the  curtain,  but  the  severe  taale  and  chariness  of 
his  muse,  which  causes  hiin  to  reject  as  nnworthy  of  his 
pen  what  most  writers  would  r«goice  to  put  forward  a» 
the  oop»>stone  of  their  renown— will  snfler  him«re  long  to 
give  us  his  *<  Connecticut"  entire. 
XXIV. 
Beneath  thy  star,  as  one  of  the  thirtbxn. 

Land  of  my  lay !  tlurough  many  a  battle's  night, 
Thv  gallant  men  stepped,  steadv  and  serene, 

To  that  war-masio's  stern  ana  stroAg  delight. 
Where  bayonets  clenched  Above  the  trampled  green. 

Where  sabres  grappled  in  the  ocean  fiaht  ,* 
In  sieae,  in  storm,  on  deck  or  ramfwrt,  tnere 
They  bunted  the  wolf  Danger  to  his  lair, 
And  sought  and  won  sweet  peace,  and  wreaths  for  Honor's 
hair. 

XXV. 
And  with  thy  smiles,  sweet  Pence,  came  Woman's,  bringing 

The  Eden  sunshine  of  her  welcome  kiss^  ^ 

And  lover's  flutes,  and  children's  voices  singing 

The  maiden's  promised,  naatron's  perfect  blin. 
And  heart  and  home-bells  blending  with  their  ringing 

Thank-offerings  borne  to  holier  words  than  thi/i. 
And  the  proud  queen  of  Glory's  laurel  leaves, 
And  gold,  the  gift  to  Peace,  of  Plenty's  summer  sheaves. 

Honor  und  health  to  Halle6k,  and  may  he  speak  to  us  in 
the  high-hearted,  honest  music  of  his  soul  oftener  than 
heretofore ;  and  let  him  rest  assured  he  cannot  speak  to  us 
too  often  or  too  long.    Valxto. 

Mjfsteries  ;  or  Glimpus  of  the  Supernatural.  JBp  Ckarl^s 
Wyllyt  BlHott.  New  York :  Matper  f  Brothers.  1  vol. 
l^mo.  -,.  . 

The  publication  of  this  volume  is  timely.  It  goes  over 
the  whole  field  appropriated  to  oracles,  astrology,  dreams, 
demons,  ghosts,  spectres,  and  the  like,  with  long  chapters 
on  the  Salem  Witchcraft,  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  the  Ro- 
chester Knockings  and  the  Stratford  Mysteries.  The  rules 
of  evidence  in  relation  to  such  marvels  are  also  clearly 
stated.  Mr.  Elliott's  style  is  somewhat  aifected,  but  his 
information  gives  evidence  of  research,  and  the  ciroalation 
of  his  book  may  produce  good.  Every  thing  which  will 
tend  in  the  slightest  degree  to  seare  away  the  late  importa- 
tions of  vulgar  vagabonds  from  the  "spiritual  world," 
ironically  so  called,  is  worthy  of  patronage.  We  are  not, 
of  coarse,  so  audaciously  incredulous  as  to  doubt  the 
reaUty  of  "  the  spirits,"  but  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 


Maine  Liquor  Law,  in  its  most  stripgODt  (raviaoas,  sav 
be  applied  to  them;  for  such  a  set  of  unfleshed  dnrei^n 
and  disembodied  nuisances  nerer  before  attenpted  to  ccb- 
vey  to  mortal  s^rs  the  gossip  of  ghost4and. 

A  curious  story  is  related  in  Mr.  Elliott's  book,  as  ik 
authority  of  Southey.  We  cannot  forbear  qaoting  it  u  c 
illustration  of  the  way  that  John  Bull  ezpedeaeei  aapcr- 
natural  fear.  <<  In  1702  Whiston  predicted  that  die  cum 
would  appear  on  Wednesday,  14th  October,  at  five  m.- 
nutes  after  five  in  the  Toarmagf  and  that  the  worid  vmkt 
be  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  Friday  followi^.  His  rep:- 
tation  was  high,  and  the  comet  appeared.  A  Boisber  d 
persons  got  into  boats  and  batgea  on  theTfaamee,  thisJd^ 
the  water  the  safest  place.  Booth  Sea  snd  farfimod 
feU.  A  captain  of  a  Dutch  ship  threw  all  hti  powder  isto 
the  river,  that  the  ship  might  not  be  endangered.  AtaKs, 
fliler  the  comet  had  appeared,  it  ia^ld  thst  aian  tfaa  ok 
hundred  clergyiiiiBn  were  ferried  over  to  Laoibetb,  to  re- 
quest that  proper  prayera  might  be  prepared,  then  bof 
none  in'the  church  service.  People  beJieved  tint  tia dat 
of  judgment  was  at  hand,  and  some  acted  on  4hiB  beiaf 
as  if  some  temporary  evil  was  to  be  expected.  On  Tk:^ 
day  more  than  7,000  kept  miatresses  were  paMiely  as:- 
ried.  There  wasn  prodigiooa  ron  kept  on  the  baek;  Sii 
Gilbert  Heathcote,  at  that  time  head  director,  iosal  cr- 
ders  U>  all  the  fire  office  In  London,  reqaihog  them  (a 
keep  a  good  look-oat,  and  have  a  particular  ep  d  be 
Bank  of  England."  The  run  on  the  bank,  and  ttte  nrdsv 
of  Sir  Gilbert,  ia  view  of  the  world's  being  destroyed  fe? 
fire,  are  touches  Of  pra^cal  humor,  which  the  noa 
daring  humorist  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  uasfiai 

The  Worht  of  Shakspean :  the  Text  •CanfnOy  Ruteni 

according  to  the  First  Editions;  toith  JtUnimtim 

Notes  Original  gnd  Selected^  and  a  Life  of  tkt  Part.  £| 

the  Rec.  H.  N.  Hudson,  A.  M.    Bostm :  Jams  Mmn 

.    f  Co.    Vol.S,  \%mo. 

The  present  volume  of  Mr.  Hudson's  beintiM  editioa 
of  Shakspeare  oontaias  Sing  Richard  II.,  the  first  aad 
second  parts  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.  Theiitrodae- 
tions,  especially  those  to  Henry  IV.,  are  probaNf  tt» 
ablest  of  the 'editor's  itaany  able  disquisitions.  Theuaiyn 
of  Prince  Henry,  Hotspur,  Glendower,  and,  ahow  •», 
Falstaffe,  are  in  Mr.  Hudson's  moat  matured  style,  brti 
Of  thought  and  expression.  They  are  positive  sddilias 
to  critical  literature.  No  editor  of sSHakspcaie,  »o  critic 
of  character,  has  ever  apimxiched  the  nnsterlydisMetiffl 
of  FalstaiTe  given  in  this  volnme.  The  fot  knight's  ftetf 
iBteUeet  hss  perfect  justice  done  to  it,  while  fail  humor  u 
richly  set  forth.  Mr.  Hudson  says  very  flselfcf^ 
thatheJuu  •<all  the  intellectual  qualities  that  ester  iiMo 
the  coniposition  of  practical  wisdom,  withoot  one  of  ike 
moral."  Of  his  sensuality,  it  is  remarked:  "Them- 
mal  Bosceptibilities  of  oar  nature  am  ia  him  canial  up  ^ 
their  highest  pitch,  and  his  several  appetites  bog  ^ 
respective  objects  with  exquisite  gust.  Moaover,  h^ 
speech  borrows  additional  flavor  and  sfliaet  froa  the  (kick 
foldinga  of  flaeh  which  it  ooaes  through;  tharef«(«ke 
glories  in  his  much  flesh,  and  cherishes  it  as  being  thipio- 
creant  cradle  of  jests;  if  hb  b»  fat,  it  enables  his  toagw 
to  drop  fatness;  and  in  the  ehamhfrs  of  Us  hraia  all  tbe 
plessnrable  agitations  that  pervade  the  straetoie  belov 
are  curiously  wrought  into  mental  deleetatioa.  Wiifc 
how  keen  and  inexhanstihie  a  reUsh  does  he  poor  does 
sack,  as  if  he  tasted  it  all  over  and  through  hii  bodytothi 
ends  of  his  fingers  and  toes !  Yet  who  does  not  *«  t^' 
he  haa  far  more  pleasure  in  discoursing  sboat  itfi^*^ 
drinking  it?  And  so  it  is  through  aU  the paitiootes « 
his  enormous  sensuality.    And  he  makes  ths  turn  <>«  * 
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bityieeaand  infinnitids;  x»y,  be  often  exaggerate  and 
oaricatorea  thoae  be  haa,  and  aometimea  affecta  thoae  lie 
has  not,  that  be  may  aock  tbe  aame  profit  from  them." 

7%c  Book  of  Snobs.    By  William  M.  Thadctraf.    Ntw 

Ycvk :  D.  Apphton  f  Co.    1  vol.  ISmo. 

Theee  biting  and  brilliant  aquiba  were  originally  pub^ 
liahed  in  Poneh.  In  their  coHeeted  form  they  will  take 
tlieir  place  among  the'  moat  charadteriatic  of  Thackeray'a 
^varorka.  This  volume,  in  abort,  eontoina  the  philoaophy 
of  Snobbiam,  aa  Vanity  Fair  and  Pendennfa  contain  ita  il- 
lustrationa  in  life.  But  while  theae  aketchea  are  philoao- 
phical,  the  phi^oeophy  teaohea  by  example.  We  have  city 
aooba — military,  clerical  and  literary  anobar-party-giving, 
dinner-giving,  dinlng-out  anoba— -whig  anoba,  tory  anoba, 
radical  anoba — snoba  in  the  country  and  anoba  on  the  cbn- 
tizient-^aniveraity  anoba,  club  anoba,  and  regal  anoba. 
The  reanlt  ia  that  the  author,  i^i  aoobbing  the  race,  at  laat 
beoomea  almoat  a'anob"  himaelf— aa  it  Waa  aaid  of. Mr. 
Brownaon,  that  he  waa  ao  much  of  a  proteatant  that  he 
prot^ted  himaelf  out  of  proteatantiam.  Thackeray 'a  defi<v 
nition  of  a  anob  ia  "he  who  meanly  admirea  mean 
things.'*  \ 

The  *<  Snob  Royal"  ia  one  of  the  beat  eaaaya  in  the  vo- 
lunae.  "In  a  country,"  aaya  Thackeray,  "where  anoba 
are  in  the  majority,  a  prima  one,  surely,  cannot  be  unfit  to 
govern.  With  ua  they  have  succeeded  to  admiration. 
For  instance,  Jameai«  waa  a  anob,  and  a  Scotch  anob; 
than  which  the  world  contains  no  more  ofienaive  creature. 
He  appeara  not  to  have  had  one  of  the  good  qualitiea  of  a 
man~Haeither  courage,  nor  generoaity,  nor  honesty,  nor 
bndna;  but  reed  what  the  great  divinea  and  doetora  of 
Bngland  aaid  about  him !  Charles  II.,  hia  grandson,  waa 
a  rogue,  but  not  a  anob;  wMle  Lonia  XIV.,  hia  old 
aquare-toee  of  -a  contempcxary — the  great  worshiper  of 
big-wt^ery<— has  always  atmck  me  as  a  moat  undoubted 
and  royal  anob."  In  George  tne  Fourth  he  also  finds  a 
regal  anob.  "With  the  aame  humility  with  ^vhieh  the 
footmeo  at  the  King's  Arms  gave  way  before  the  Pluah 
Royal,  the  aristocracy  of  the  English  nation  bent  down 
and  truckled  before  Geoi^^us,  and  proclaimed  him  the  fint 
gentleman  in  Europe.  And  it  '-a  a  wonder  tq  think  what 
ia  the  gentlefolks  opinion  of'a  gentleman  when  they  gave 
Georgiua  auch  a  title." 

Outliius  of  English  Literature.  By  ThomM  B.  Sfunoj 
B.  A.  A luio  Anutican  edition^  with  a  SkeUh  of  Ame- 
rioun  titefoture.  By  Uknry  7.  TuekermoH.  PhUadel- 
phia:  Blatuhard  ^  Lea.  1  vol.  Vimo. 
Thia  compact  duodecimo  volume  ia  an  admirable  guide 
to  ]&Bgli8h  and  American  literature.  Mr.  Shaw's  work 
liaa  been  extensively  circulated  in  England  and  America, 
and  well  deaervea  ita  Mpntation.  It  ia  well-written, 
evinces  a  well-trained  study  of  the  great  English  writers, 
and  abounds  in  information  and  judicious  criticism.  It 
clearly  conveys  to  the  reader,  uninformed  in  literary  his- 
tory, accurate  ideas  of  the  sliding-soale  of  English  repu- 
tations. Mr.  Tnckerman'a'Bketch  of  American  litoratura 
occnpiea  fifty  doaely-printed  pages,  and  ia  a  model  of 
compactness  of  style  and  distinctness  of  judgment.  From 
a  few  of  hia  critical  ettimatee  we  should  feel  inclined  to 
dissent,  and  it  wonld  be  atrange,  indeed,  if  any  two  per- 
sons could  agree  in  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  scores  of 
authors  coming  witliin  the  scope  of  the  editor's  plan ;  but, 
as  a  whole,  the  judgments  evince  a  genial  and  catholic 
taste,  unbinased  by  prejudice,  and  combining  both  the 
disposition  and  tbe  power  to  decide  justly.  The  critic's 
discrimination  is  exhibited  equally  in  his  criticisms  on 
vrorks  of  the  nnderetanding  and  works  of  the  imagination. 


The  style  is  remarkably  eondensed ;  every  word  tells ;  yet 
the  sweet  and  floent  ease  of  Mr.  Tockerman's  diction 
gives  no  evidenoe  of  purchasing  brevity  at  any  sacrifioe 
of  grace.  The  book  deserves  an  extensive  circulation  aa 
the  beat  and  moat  available  introduction  to  English  and 
American  literatnre. 

Pierre;  or  3%<  Ambiguitie*.    By  Hemuai  Melville,  New 

York :  Harper  f  Brothers.    1  vol.  12mo. 

Thia  work  is  generally  considered  a  failure.  The  oause 
of  its  ill-Buccees  is  certainly  not  to  be  aought  in  ita  lack  of 
power.  None  of  Melvifle'a  novela  equals  the  present  in 
force  and  subtlety  of  thinking  and  unity  of  purpose.  Many 
of  the  scenes  are  wrought  out  with  great  splendor  and 
vigor,  and  a  capacity  is  evinced  of  holding  with  a  firm 
graqp,  and  deaeribing  with  a-maaterly  distinctness,  some 
of  the  most  evanescent  phenomena  of  morbid  emotions. 
But  the  spirit  pervading  the  Whole  book  ia  intolerably  nn- 
healthy^  and  the  most  friendly  reader  is  obliged  at  the  end 
to  protest  againat  such  a  provoking  perversioif  of  talent 
and  walste  of  power.  ^The  author  haa  attempted  aeeraingly 
to  combine  in  it  the  peculiarities  of  Foe  and  Hawthorne, 
and  has  fracoeeded  hi  producing  nothing  but  a  powerfully 
OBpleasant  caricatura  of  morbid  thonght  and  passion. 
Pierre^  we  t^e  it,  is  orazy,  and  the  merit  of  the  book  is 
in  clearly  preaenting  the  psychology  of  his  madness;  but 
the  details  of  such  a  mental  malady  as  that  which  afflicts 
Pierre  are  almoat  as  disgusting  as  those  of  physical  disease 
itself. 

T^e  Men  of  the'  Time,  or  Sketches  of  Living  Notables. 

New  York:  RedfieUL    1  vol.  Idnw. 

This  is  a  thick  duodecimo  volume  of  some  six  hundred 
doeely  printed  pagea,  devoted  to  clear  and  concito  bio- 
graphies of  men  whose  names  are  now  before  the  world. 
The  number  of  notablea  ia  nearly  nine  hundred,  and  it  con- 
taina  almoat  every  name  of  reputation  in  Europe  or  Ame- 
rica. Tbe  labor  of  its  compilation  must  have  been  great, 
as  the  editor  has  diligently  explored  the  recondite  as 
well  as  obvious  sources  of  information.  In  roost  of  the 
American  hiographies  the  information  haa  been  obtained  at 
firat  hand .  The  collection  comprises  living  authon,  archi- 
tecta,  artists,  composer^,  demagogues,  divines,  dramatists, 
engineera,  journalists,  merchants,  novelists,  philanthro- 
piats,  poets,  politicians,  savans,  atatesmen,  travelers, 
voyagera  and  warriora.  The  biographiea  vary  in  length 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  some  of  tliem 
being  admirably  and  critically  written,  giving  estimateaof 
character  as  well  as  narratives  of  events.  It  is  a  book 
which  should  be  in  every  house.  The  newspaper  itself 
cannot  be  thopughly  nnderatood  without  a  reference  to 
this  volume. 

Vombey  amd  Son.  By  ChatUs  Diduns.  New  York :  Har- 
per f  Brothers.    S  vols.  \2mo. 

This  is  a  cheap,  elegant,  and  finely  illuatrated  edition 
of  Dickens'  celebrated  novel,  which  we  trust  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  edition  of  his  other  works  in  the  same  form. 
"Dombeyand  Son,'*  though  defective  in  plot,  and  with 
some  blundera  in  characterization,  ia  still  brimful  of  the 
author's  genius,  and  contains  many  scenes  and  charactera 
which  cannot  fade  from  the  reader's  memory.  Dombey, 
Carker,  Major  Bagstock  and  Edith,  are  apt  to  be  bores 
when  they  are  not  caricaturea,  but  Florence,  tittle  Paul, 
Captain  "  Ed'ard  Cattle,"  Toota  and  Susan  Nipper,  are 
ncquaintancM  which,  once  made,  ara  a  possession  forever. 
As  there  is  no  eomplete  American  edition  of  DiekaBs' 
works  in  a  convenient  readable  form,  we  tmst  that  tbe 
Harper's  will  give  as  one  modeled  on  the  present  volames. 


SIPS    OF    PUNCH. 


Master  Tom  stirpri^es  the  family  by  stating  that  he  intends  taking  his  ladies  out  oa'a  fishing 


"  Plea^,  Sir,  did  you  want  any  body  to  letp  arder 
on  these  here  Hustings  on  Tolling  Day  ?" 


PITY  THE  SORROWS  OP  THE  POOR  POUCE 

"  Lor,  Sooean !  How  *8  a  Feller  to  eat  Meat  soeh 
Weather  as  this.  Now,  a  bit  o'  Pickled  Salmon  and 
Gowcumber,  or  a  Lobster  Salad  might  do.*' 


FASHION    PLATE. 


u'm- 


Illustration. — ^A  charming  morning  dress  is  thus  formed :  a  dress  of  haregej  of  silk  pattern,  with  thiee 
volants  trimmed  with  a  small  quilling  d  la  vieillej  and  open  in  front,  displaying  a  lace  trimmed  necker- 
chief, (Mechlin  lace,)  while  two  small  volaiits  finish  the  sleeves;  the  last  surmounted  by  a  quilling  similar 
to  that  of  the  body  of  the  dress. 

The  morning  pardessus  is  also  worn  with  a  dress  of  percale,  likewise  embroidered ;  volant  aBd  sleeves 
in  English  embroidery;  the  front  is  trimmed  in  the  same  manner;  the  body  is  ornamented  with  a  double 
plait  in  the  stuff,  and  above  the  volant^  and  which  replaces  the  braiding,  generally  placed  on  pardessus  of 
tissue.  Lastly,  are  models  of  sleeves  trimmed  with  lace,  one  with  two  open  volants  ;  the  other  closed  at 
the  wrist,  and  trimmed  with  a  manchette  of  lace. 


MANTILLE    A    LA    DUCHBBBS. 


The  edge  of  front  ii  from  3  inches  at  the  top  to  34  at  tlM  bottom ;  the  shoulder  Beam  is  from  3  to  13 JK  ;  the  boTt<n« 
of  front  is  sloped  from  34  to  10  ¥  ;  the  eorved  line  fmm  10X—5H—^k—^  i>  ^^^  ^^^  t  ^*  «<lf «  of  the  piece  in  wlud: 
the  armhole  is  cut  are  then  vandyked— the  straight  lines  forroin|[  the  Vandykes  are  IM  loDjg.;  this  piece  is  thes  bron^-t 
over  the  other  )>art  of  the  front  as  far  ns  the. dotted  line,  which  mdieatea  the  place  where  it  should  be  aewn  ,*  tba  edfes 
of  the  Vandykes  are  finished  by  a  narrow  trimminr,  tmd  there  is  a  small  button  in  each  point;  the  bottom  of  front  v 
trimmed  with  a  double  row  of  lace  from  34  to  10  >(^,  being  the  only  part  of  the  front  which  is  trtnoniad  with  lace. 
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TPIHE  (DAS'ffHIE  ©J  nEfD©ILEH(DIE. 


^Oieliorns  ^loutti. 


POETRY  BT  CHARLES  MACKAT. 
ACCOMPANIMENTS  B7  SIR  H.  R  BISHOP. 


Moderately  slow  and  tranquilly. 


Air  **  Pjiat,  Goody,  pi^ask  to  MODDun.'* 
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fmi    •    rr,      In    the  beam  ihey  glow,     At    if  iheyM  last  Thro'  ev-Vy  biaAi  Thai  an-^ry  fate  mtgtit 
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Bui  not  in  vain  the  splendours  die* 

For  worlds  before  unseen 
Rise  OD  the  forehead  of  the  sky 
Unchanging  and  serene. 

Gleaming,— atreaming, 
Thro*  the  dark  they  shew 
Their  lustrous  forma 
Above  the  slonns 
That  rend  our  earth  below. 
So  pass  the  visions  of  our  youth 

In  Time's  advancing  shade  ; 
^'I't  ever  more  the  stars  of  Truth 
dhine  brighter  when  they  fade« 
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Tbo»  little  eurly-pated  •Ives, 
Bleet  in  each  othmr  and  theoMelTee, 

Right  pleaiaiit  'tii  to  Me 
Olaneing  like  ■onbeamM  in  and  out 
The  lowly  porch,  and  round  about 

The  ancient  household  tree. 

And  pleaaant  t'  ia  to  greet  the  amile 
Of  her  who  rulea  this  domicile 

With  firm  but  gentle  sway ; 
To  hear  her  busy  step  and  tone, 
Which  tell  of  household  cares  begun 

That  end  but  with  the  day. 


>Tis  pleasant,  too,  to  stroll  around 
The  tiny  plot  of  garden  ground. 

Where  all  in  gleaming  row 
Sweet  primroses,  the  spring's  delight, 
And  double  daisies,  red  and  white, 

And  yellow  wall-flowers  grow. 

What  if  such  homely  riew  as  this 
Awaken  not  the  high- wrought  bliss 

Which  loftier  scenes  impart  ? 
To  better  feelings  sure  it  leads, 
If  but  to  kindly  thoughu  and  deeds 

It  prompt  the  feeling  heart. 


RIVERS. 


BY   TBOMAS  MlLUBX,  M.  ▲. 


R1V8R8  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  aqueous 
portion  of  the  g^obe ;  with  the  great  lines  of  water, 
with  streams  and  rivulets,  they  form  a  numerous 
family,  of  which  lakes,  springs,  or  the  meltings  of 
ice  and  snow,  upon  the  summits  of  high  mountain 
chains,  are  the  parents.  The  Shannon  has  its  source 
in  a  lake;  the  Rhone  in  a  glacier;  and  the  Abyssi- 
nian branch  of  the  Nile  in  a  confluence  of  fountains. 
The  country  where  some  of  the  mightiest  rivers  of 
the  globe  have  their  rise  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
explored  to  render  their  true  source  ascertainable. 
The  origin  of  others  is  doubtful,  owing  to  a  number 
of  rills  presenting  equal  claims  to  be  considered  as 
the  river-head ;  but  many  are  clearly  referable  to  a 
single  spring,  the  current  of  which  is  speedily  swelled 
by  tributary  waters,  ultimately  flowing  in  broad  and 
deep  channels  to  the  sea.  Inglis,  who  wandered  on 
foot  through  many  lands,  "had  a  fancy,  which  he 
generally  indulged,  to  visit  the  sources  of  rivers, 
when  the  chances  of  his  journey  threw  him  in  their 
vicinity.  Such  a  pilgrimage  will  often  repay  the 
traveler,  by  the  scenes  of  picturesque  and  secluded 
beauty  into  which  it  leads  him;  and  even  when  the 
primal  fount  is  insignificant  in  itself,  and  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  exhibits  the  tamest  features,  there 
is  a  reward  in  the  associations  that  are  instantly 
wakened  up— the  thought  of  a  humble- and  modest 
commencement  issuing  in  a  long  and  victorious 
career — of  the  tiny  rill,  proceeding,  by  gradual  ad- 
vances, to  become  an  ample  stream,  fertilizing  by  its 
exudations,  and  rolling  on  to  meet  the  tides  of  the 
«ocean,  bearing  the  merchandise  of  cities  upon  its 
bosom.  The  Duddon,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
of  the  English  rivers,  oozes  up  through  a  bed  of  moss 
near  the  top  of  Wrynose  Fell,  a  desolate  solitude, 
yet  remarkable  for  its  huge  masses  of  protruding 


crag,  and  the  varied  and  vivid  colors  of  thf  mosm 
watered  by  the  stream.  Petrarch's  letters  sod  Tents 
have  given  celebrity  to  the  source  of  the  Sorqoev- 
ihe  spring  o(  Vaucleuse,  which  burU  in  an  impoMn^ 
manner  out  of  a  cavern,  and  forms  at  onoe  a  copiow 
torrent.  The  Scamandar  is  one  of  the  mo^  remark- 
able rivers  for  the  grandeur  of  its  source— a  jrtwninf 
chasm  in  Mount  Gargarus,  shaded  with  enormov 
plane-trees,  and  surrounded  with  high  cliiTs.  frao 
which  the  river  impetuously  dashes  in  all  the  grm- 
ness  of  the  divine  origin  assigned  to  it  by  anciew 
fable.  To  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile,  hid  from 
the  knowledge  of  all  antiquity,  was  the  object  ci 
Bruce's  adventurous  journey ;  and  we  can  readily 
enter  into  his  emotions,  as  he  stood  by  the  two  foon- 
tains,  after  the  toils  and  hazard  he  had  braved.  '*  It 
is  easier  to  guess,"  he  remarks,  **  than  to  describe 
the  situation  of  my  mind  at  that  moment—Mandinf 
in  that  spot  which  had  baffled  the  genius,  ioda^ry, 
and  inquiry  of  both  ancients  and  moderns,  for  the 
course  of  three  thousand  years.  Kings  had  attempted 
this  discovery  at  the  head  of  armies ;  and  each  expedi- 
tion wak  distinguished  from  the  last,  only  bythe  differ- 
ence of  the  numbers  which  had  perished,  and  agreed 
alone  in  the  disappointment  which  had  unifonniy. 
and  without  exception,  followed  them  all.  Fame. 
riches  and  honor,  had  beeni  held  out  for  a  series  of 
ages  to  every  individual  of  those  myriads  ihe» 
princes  commanded,  without  having  produced  one 
man  capable  of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  hi«  sove- 
reign, or  wiping  oflfthis  stain  upon  the  enterpri«e  and 
abilities  of  mankind,  or  adding  this  desideratom  for 
the  encouragement  of  geography.  Tfaongh  a  mere 
private  Briton,  I  triumphed  here,  in  my  own  mind. 
over  kings  and  their  armies ;  and  every  comftnfca 
was  leading  nearer  and  nearer  to  presumptioQ,  whea 
the  place  itself  where  I  stood— the  object  of  my  vain- 
glory—suggested  what  depremed  my  short-lived 
triumphs.  I  was  but  a  few  minutes  arrived  at  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  through  numberless  dangers  lod 
sufferiags,  the  least  of  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed me,  but  for  the  continual  goodness  and  pro- 
tection of  Providence :  I  was,  however,  but  ihfn 
half  through  my  journey;  and  alt  those  dangers 
which  I  had  already  passed,  awaited  me  again  on 
my  return.  I  found  a  despondency  gaining  ground 
fast  upon  me,  and  blasting  the  crown  of  laorebl  bad 
too  rashly  woven  for  myself."  Bruce,  however, 
labored  under  an  error,  in  supposing  the  stream  he 
had  followed  to  be  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile.  He 
had  traced  to  its  springs  the  snraller  of  the  two  great 
rivers  which  contribute  to  form  this  cetebrslwl 
stream.  The  larger  arm  issties  from  a  more  remote 
part  of  Africa,  and  has  not  yet  been  ascended  to  it» 
source. 
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Upon  examining  the  map  of  a  coimtry,  we  see 
many  of  its  rivers  traveling  in  opposite  directions, 
and  emptying  their  waters  into  different  seas,  al- 
though their  sources  frequently  lie  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  each  other.  The  springs  of  the 
Missouri,  which  proceed  south-east  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  those  of  the  Columbia,  which  flow 
north-west  to  the  Pftcific  Ocean,  are  only  a  mile 
a  part,  while  those  of  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon,  flowing  north,  and  the  La  Plata,  flowing 
sottth,  are  closely  contiguous.  There  is  a  part  of 
Volhynia,  oi  no  considerable  extent,  which  sends  ofi* 
its  waters,  north  and  south,  to  the  Black  and  Baltic 
seas;  while,  from  the  field  on  which  the  battle  of 
Naseby  was  fought,  the  Avon,  Trent,  and  Nen  re- 
ceive aflluents,  which  reach  the  ocean  at  opposite 
coasts  of  the  island,  through  the  Humber,  the  Wa»h, 
and  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  field  in  question  is  an 
eslevated  piece  of  table-land  in  the  centre  of  England. 
The  district  referred  to,  where  rivers  proceeding  to 
the  Baltic  and  the  Euxiue  take  tlieir  rise,  is  a  plateau 
about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
springs  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia  are  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  and  it  is  generally  the  case,  that 
those  parts  of  a  country  from  which  large  rivers 
flow  in  contrary  directions,  are  the  most  elevated 
sites  m  their  respective  districts,  consisting  either  of 
mountain-chains,  plateaus,  or  high  table-lands.  There 
is  one  remarkable  exception  to  this  in  European 
Russia,  where  the  Volga  rises  in  a  plain  only  a  few 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and*  no  hills 
separate  its  waters  from  those  which  run  into  the 
Baltic.  The  great  majority  of  the  first-class  rivers 
commence  from  chains  of  mountains,  because  springs 
are  there  most  abundant,  perpetually  fed  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  and  glaciers.  They  have  almost 
invariably  an  easterly  direction,  the  westward-bound 
streams  being  few  in  number,  and  of  very  subordi- 
nate rank.  Of  rivers  flowing  east,  we  have  grand 
examples  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  Orinoco,  Amazon, 
Danube,  Ganges,  Amour,  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  Hoang 
Ho.  The  chief  western  streams  are  the  Columbia, 
Tagus,  Garonne,  Loire  and  Neva,  which  are  of  far 
inferior  rank  to  the  former.  The  rivers  running 
south,  as  the  Mississippi,  La  Plata,  Rhone,  Volga 
and  Indus,  are  more  important,  as  well  as  those 
which  proceed  to  the  north,  as  the  Rhine,  Vistula, 
Nile,  Irtish,  Lena  and  Yenisei.  The  easterly  direc- 
tion of  the  great  rivers  of  America  is  obviously  due 
to  the  position  of  the  Andes,  which  run  north  and 
sooth,  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  while 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  traverses  Europe  and 
Asia,  from  west  to  east,  cause  the  great  number  of 
rivers  which  flow  north  and  south.  In  our  own 
island,  the  chief  course  of  the  streams  is  to  the  east. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Tay,  Forth,  Tweed,  Tyne, 
Humber  and  Thames,  the  Clyde  and  Severn  being 
the  most  remarkable  exceptions  ^o  this  direction. 
The  whole  extent  of  country  from  which  a  river  re- 
ceives it  supply  of  water,  by  brooks  and  rivulets,  is 
termed  its  basin,  because  a  region  generally  bounded 
by  a  rim  of  high  lands,  beyond  which  the  waters 
are  drained  off  into  another  channel.    The  basin  of 


a  superior  river  includes  those  of  all  its  tributary 
streams.  It  is  sometimes  the  case,  however,  that 
the  basins  of  rivers  are  not  divided  by  any  elevations, 
but  pass  into  each  other,  a  connection  subsisting  be- 
tween their  waters.  This  is  the  case  with  the  hydro- 
graphical  regions  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  the 
Cassiaquaire,  a  branch  of  the  latter,  joining  the  Rio 
Negro,  an  aflluent  of  the  former.  The  vague  rumors 
that  were  at  first  afloat  respecting  this  singular  cir- 
cumstance, were  treated  by  most  geographers  with 
discredit,  till  Humboldt  ascertained  its  reality,  by 
proceeding  from  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  Orinoco,  along 
the  natural  canal  of  the  Cassiaquaire. 

Rivers  have  a  thousand  points  of  similarity,  and 
of  discordance.  Some  exhibit  an  unbroken  sheet  of 
water  through  their  whole  course,  while  others  are 
diversified  by  numerous  islands.  This  peculiarly 
characterizes  the  vast  streams  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  contributes  greatly  to  their  eoenical  effect, 
of  which  our  illustration  gives  us  an  example,  selected 
from  the  beautiful  Susquehanna,  the  largest  Atlantic 
river  of  the  United  States.  The  St.  Lawrence,  soon 
after  issuing  from  the  Lake  Ontario,  presents  the 
most  remarkable  instance  to  be  found  .of  islands  oc- 
curring in  a  river  channel.  It  is  here  called  the 
Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands.  The  vast  number 
implied  in  this  name  was  considered  a  vague  exagge- 
ration, till  the  commissioners  employed  in  fixing  the 
boundary  with  the  United  States  actually  counted 
them,  and  found  that  they  amounted  to  16^.  They 
are  of  every  imaginable  size,  shape,  and  appearance ; 
some  barely  visible,  others  covering  fifteen  acres ; 
but  in  general  their  broken  outline  presents  the  most 
picturesque  combinations  of  wood  and  rock.  The 
navigator  in  steering  through  them  sees  an  ever- 
changing  scene,  which  reminds  an  elegant  writer  of 
the  Happy  Islands  in  the  Vision  of  Mirza.  Some- 
times he  is  inclosed  in  a  narrow  channel ;  then  he 
discovers  before  him  twelve  openings,  like  so  many 
noble  rivers ;  and  soon  ailer  a  spacious  lake  seems 
to  surround  him  on  every  side.  River-islands  are 
due. to  original  surface  inequalities,  but  many  are 
formed  by  the  arrest  and  gradual  accretion  of  the 
alluvial  matter  brought  down  by  the  waters. 

There  is  great  diversity  in  the  length  of  rivers,  the 
force  of  their  current,  and  the  mass  and  complexion 
of  their  waters ;  but  their  peculiar  character  is  ob- 
viously dependent  upon  that  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  situated.  As  it  is  the  property  of  water  to 
follow  a  descent,  and  the  greatest  descent  that  occurs 
in  its  way,  the  course  of  a  river  points  out  generally 
the  direction  in  which  the  land  declines,  and  the  de- 
gree of  the  declination  determines  in  part  the  velocity 
of  its  current,  for  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  is  influ- 
enced both  by  its  volume  of  water  and  the  declivity 
of  its  channel.  Hence  one  river  oAen  pours  its  tide 
into  another  without  causing  any  perceptible  enlarge- 
ment of  its  bed,  the  additional  waters  being  disposed 
of  by  the  creation  of  a  more  rapid  current,  for  large 
masses  of  water  travel  with  a  swiA  and  powerful 
impetus  over  nearly  a  level  surface,  upon  which 
smaller  rivers  would  have  only  a  languid  flow.  In 
general,  the  fall  of  the  great  streams  is  much  less  than 
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what  would  be  supposed  from  a  glance  at  their  cur- 
rents.  The  rapid  Rhine  has  only  a  descent  of  four 
feet  in  a  mile  between  Shaffhausen  and  Strasburg, 
and  of  two  feet  between  the  latter  place  and  Schenck- 


en^chauts ;  and  the  mighty  Amaz6n,  whoM  colli&ioi 
with  the  tide  of  the  Atlantic  is  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous description,  falls  but  four  yards  in  the  last  TOD 
miles  of  its  course,  or  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  U 
mile.  In  one  part  of  its  channel  the  Seine  descend! 
one  foot  in  a  mile ;  the  Loire,  between  Pouilly  and 
Briare,  one  foot  in  7,500,  and  between  Briare  and 
Orleans- one  foot  in  13,596;  the  Ganges,  only  nine 
inches;  and,  for  400  miles  from  its  termination.  liie 
Paraguay  has  but  a  descent  of  one  thirty-third  of  an 


The  Rhine  at  Oberweisel. 


inch  in  the  whole  distance.  The  fall  of  rivers  is 
very  unequally  di^ributed;  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  difference  of  the  Rhine  below  Cologne  and  above 
Strasburg.  The  greatest  fall  is  commonly  expe- 
rienced at  their  commencement,  though  there  are 
some  striking  exceptions  to  this.   The  whole  descent 


of  the  Shannon,  from  its  source  in  Loch  Allen  to  th^ 
sea,  a  distance  of  234  miles,  is  146  feet,  which  i? 
seven  inches  and  a  fraction  in  a  mile,  but  it  ftll*  ^ 
feel  in  a  distance  of  16  miles,  between  Killaloc  aad 
Limerick,  and  occupies  the  remaining  219  n»il« '° 
descending  49  feet.    When  water  has  once  recciwd 
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«n  impulse  by  foUowiog  a  descent,  the  simple  press- 
ure of  the  particles  upon  each  other  is  sufficient  to 
keep  it  in  motion  long  after  its  bed  has  lost  all  ineli- 
nation.  The  chief  effect  of  the  absence  of  a  declivity 
is  a  slower  movement  of  the  stream,  and  a  more 
winding  course,  owing  to  the  aqoeous  particles  being 
more  susceptible  of  divergence  from  their  original 
direction  by  impediments  in  their  path.  Heuce  the 
tortuous  character  of  the  wster-courses,  chiefly  aris- 
ing from  the  streams  meeting  with  levels  after  de- 
scending inclined  planes,  which  so  slackens  their 
speed  that  they  are  easily  diverted  from  a  right- 
onward  direction  by  natural  obstacles,  to  which  the 
force  of  their  current  is  inferior.  The  Mseander 
was  famed  in  classical  antiquity  for  its  mazy  course, 
descending  from  the  pastures  of  Phrygia,  with  many 
involutions,  into  the  vine-clad  province  of  the  Ca- 
riana,  which  it  divided  from  Lydia  near  a  plain  pro- 
perly called  the  MsBandrian,  where  the  bed  was 
winding  in  a  remarkable  degree.  From  the  name  of 
this  river  we  have  our  word  meandering,  as  applied 
to  erratic  streams. 

This  circumstance  increases  prodigiously  the  ex- 
tent of  iheir  channels,  and  renders  their  navigation 
tedious,  but  the  absence  of  that  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent which  would  make  it  diflicult  is  a  compensation, 
while  a  larger  portion  of  the  earth  enjoys  the  benefit 
of  their  waters.  The  sources  of  the  Mississippi  are 
only  1220  miles  from  its  mouth,  following  a  straight 
line,  but  3200  miles,  pursuing  its  real  path ;  and  the 
Forth  is  actually  three  times  the  length  of  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  its  rise  to  its  termination.  The 
rivers  which  flow  through  flat  alluvial  plains  fre- 
quently exhibit  great  sinuosities,  their  waters  re- 
turning nearly  to  the  same  point  ailer  an  extensive 
tour.  The  Moselle,  aftler  a  curved  course  of  seven- 
teen miles,  returns  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  same  spot ;  and  a  steamer  on  the  Mississippi, 
after  a  sail  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  is  brought 
round  again,  almost  within  hail  of  the  place  where  it 
was  two  or  three  hours  before.  In  high  floods,  the 
waters  frequently  force  a  passage  through  the  isth- 
muses which  are  thus  formed,  converting  the  penin- 
sulas into  islands,  and  forming  a  neairer  route  for  the 
navigator  to  pursue  By  the  ^*  grand  cut  ofC^*  on  the 
Mississippi,  vessels  now  pass  from  one  point. to  an- 
other in  half  a  mile,  in  order  to  accomplish  which 
they  had  formerly  a  distance  of  twenty 'miles -to 
traverse. 

Rivers  receive  a  peculiar  impress  from  the  geolb- 
gicttl  character  of  the  districts  through  which  they 
flow.  Those  of  primary  or  transition  countries, 
where  sudden  declivities  abound,  are  bold  and  rapid 
streams,  with  steep  and  high  banks,  and  usually  piire 
waters,  owing  to  the  surface  not  being  readily 
abraded,  generally  emptying  themselves  by  a  single 
mouth  which  is  deep  and  unobstructed.  The  streams 
of  secondary  and  alluvial  districU  flow  with  slow 
but  powerful  current,  between  low  and  gradually 
descending  banks,  which,  being  composed  of  soft 
rocks  or  alluvial  grounds,  are  easily  worn  away  by 
the  waters,  and  hence  great  changes  are  eflected  in 
their  channels,  and  a  peculiar  color  is  given  to  their 


streams  by  the  earthy  particles  with  which  they  are 
charged.  Many  rivers  have  their  names  from  this 
last  circumstance.  The  Rio  Negro,  or  Black  River, 
whilch  flows  into  the  Amason,  is  so  called  on  account 
of  the  dark  color  of  its  waters,  which  are  of  an 
amber  hue  wherever  it  is  shallow,  and  dark  brown 
wherever  the  depth  is  great.  The  names  of  the  two 
great  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  Nile,  the 
Bahr-eL-Abiad,  or  White  River,  from  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  and  the  Bahr-el- Azrek,  or  Blue  River, 
frwn  Abyssinia,  refer  to  the  Color  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  quantity.of  earth  with  which  they  are 
impregnated^  The  united  rivers,-  for.  some  distance 
after  their  junction,  preserve  their  colors  •distinct. 
This  is  the  case  likewise  with  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle,  the  St.  Lawrence  apd  the  Ottawa..  The 
Up^r  Mississippi  is  a  transparent  stream,  but  as- 
sumes the  color  of  the  Missouri  upon  joining  that 
river,  the  mud  of  which  is  as  copious  as  the  water 
can  hold  in  suspension,  and  of  a  white  soapy  il^. 
The  Ohio  brings  into  it  a  flood  of  a  greenish  color. 
The  bright  and  dark  red  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and 
Red  River  afterward  diminish  the  whiteness  derived 
from  the  Missouri,  and  the  volume  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  bears  along  a  tribute  of  vegetable  soil, 
collected  from  the  most  distant  quarters,  and  of  the 
most  various  kind— the  marl  of  the  Rocky  and  the 
clay  of  the  Black  Mountains — the  earth  of  the  Alle- ' 
ghanies— and  the  red-loam  washed  from  the  hills  at 
the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  River.  Mr. 
Lyell  states  that  water  flowing  at  the  rate  of  three 
inches  per  second  will  tear  up  fine  clay ;  six  inches 
per  second,  fine  sand;  twelve  inches  per  second,  iLit- 
gravel ;  and  three  feet  per  second,  stones  of  the  Mze 
of  an  egg.  He  remarks,  likewise,  that  the  rapidity 
at  the  bottom  of  a  stream' is  everywhere  less  than  in 
any  part  above  it,  and  is  greatest  at  the  surface ;  and 
that- in  the  middle  of  the  stream  the  particles  at. the 
top  move  swifter  than  those  at  the  sides.  The  ease 
with  which  running  water  bears  along  large  quanti- 
ties of  sand, -gravel,  and  pebbles,  ceases  to  surprise 
when  we  consider  that  the  specific  gravity  of  rocks 
in  water  is  much  less  than  in'  air. 

It  is  chiefly  in  primary  and. transition  countries 
that  the  rivers  exhibit  tbose  sudden  descents,  which 
pass  under  the  general  denomination  of  falls,  and  form 
either  cataracts  or  rapids.  They-occur  in  secondary 
regions,  but  more  rarely,  and  the  descent  isrof  a  more 
gentle  description.  The  falls  are  generally  found  in 
the  passage  of  streams 'fr6m  the  priniitive  to  the 
other  formations.  Thus  the  line  which  divjdes  the 
primitive  and  alluvial  formations  on  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  is  marked  by  the  falls  or  rapids  of  its 
rivers,  while  none  occur  in  the  alluvial  below.  Ca- 
taracts are  formed  by  the  descent  of  a  river  over  a 
precipice  which  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  and 
depend,  for  their  sublimity,  upon  the  height  of  the 
fall,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  stream.  Rapids  are 
produced  by  the  occurrence  of  a  steeply-inclined 
plane,  over  which  the  flood  rushes  with  great  im- 
petuosity, yet  without  being  projected  over  a  preci- 
pice. The  great  rivers  of  England— the  Thames, 
Trent  and  Severn— exhibit  no  example  of  either 
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cataiact  or  rapid,  but  pursue  a  generally  even  and  noiaeleaa  coune ;  thooff^h 
near  their  sources,  while  yet  mere  brooks  and  ^ivut('t^<,  mo»i  ot  our  home 
streams  present  these  features  in  a  very  miniature  nmnner.     A  true  rapid 
occurs  in  the  course  of  the  Shannon,  just  above  Limerick,  wht^rc  ihtf  river. 
forty  feet  deep^  and  three  hundred  jrards  wide,  pourn  ils  Kody  of 
water  through  and  above  a  congregation  of  huge  rocki^  and 
stones,  extending  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  becomes  quiEt'  iinnAvi- 
gable.    IngliS  hud  never  heard  of  this  rapid  before  arriving  in  ii» 
neighborhood;  but  ranks  it  in  grandeur  and  effect,  otmve  ciihcr 
the  Welsh  water-falls  or  the  Geisbaeh  in  Switiserlnjid.    The 
river  Adige,  in  the  Tyrol,  near  Meran,  rushes,  will)  re^ifttteu 
force  and  deafening  noise,  down  a  descent  nearly  a   mile  in 
length,   between    quiet,  green,  pastoral  banks, 
presenting  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles 
to  be  met  with  in  Europe.    The  celebrated  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile  are,  more  properly  speaking, 
rapids,  as  there  is  no  considerable  perpendicular 
fall  of  the  river ;  but  for  a  hundred  miles  at  Wady 
Hafel,  the  second  cataract  reckoning  upward, 
th#«  is  a  succession  of  steep  descents,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  rocky  islands,  among  which  the  river 
dashes  amid  clouds  of  toam,  and  is  tossed  in  per- 
petual eddies.    It  is  along  t  he  course  of  the  Ame- 
rican rivers,  however,  that  the  most  sublime  and 
imposing  rapids  are  found,  tendered  so  by  the 
great  volumes  of  water  contained  in  their  chan- 
nels.   The  more  remarkable  are  those  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  chief  of  which,  called  the  Coteau 
de  Luc,  the  Cedars,  the  Split  Rock,  and  liie  Cas- 
cades, occur  in  succession  for  about  nine  miles 
above  Montreal  and  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa. 
At  the  rapid  of  St.  Anne,  on  the  latter  river,  the 
more  devout  of  the  Canadian  vofogmrs  are  ac- 
customed to  land,  and  implore  the  proiection  o( 
the  patron  saint  on  their  perilous  expeditions,  be- 
fore a  large  cross  at  the  village  that  bears  Jier 
name.    The  words  of  a  popular  song  have  fami- 
liarised English  ears  with  this  habit  of  the  hardy 
boatmen : — 

'<  Faintly  as  tolls  tbs  evening  chime, 
Our  voices  keep  tune  and  our  oars  keep  time. 
Soon  as  the  woods  on  shore  look  dim, 
We  Ml  sing  at  St.  Ann^a  our  porting  hymn. 
Row,  brothers,  row,  the  atream  runs  fast, 
The  Rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight  *b  past. 

**  Utawa's  tide !  this  trembling  moon 
Shall  see  us  float  over  thy  surges  soon. 
Saint  of  this  green  isle  bear  our  prayers, 
Oh,  grant  us  cool  heavens  and  favoring  oirs. 
Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  Rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight 's  past.' 

The  Kaaterskill  Falls  here  represented  are  celebriiit^'J  in  Ame- 
rica for  their  picturesque  beauty.    The  waters  whirli  ^ij[i[i1y 
these  cascades  flow  from  two  small  lakes  in  the  Cnt^kill  Mnun- 
tains,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson.    The  upper  riij^mJe  juiU  one  " 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  and  a  few  rods  below  ihf  >t^ooivjj  pnur^i 
its  waters  over  a  precipice  eighty  feet  high,  passing  into  a  pic'lurt-^qtle 
ngrine,  the  banks  of  which  rise  abruptly  on  each  side  to  ibc  heigh:  oI'r 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet. 


Kaaterskill  Falli 


In  the  grandeur  of  their  cataracU,  also,  the  American  rivers,  far  surpass  those  of  other  couotrie«. 
though  several  falls  on  the  ancient  continent  have  a  greater  perpendicular  height,  and  are  magmiicent 
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objects.    In  Sweden,  the  Gotha  falls  about  130  feet  |  body  of  water.    The  river  is  the  only  outlet  of  a 
at  Trolhetia,  the  greatest  fall  in  Europe  of  the  same  I  lake,  a  hundred  miles  in  length  and  fiHy  in  breadth, 


s^^^iw- 


Falls  of  Trolhetta. 


when  momentarily  cleared  away  by  the  wind,  a 
dreadful  gulf  is  revealed,  which  the  eye  cannot  fa- 
thom.  Upon  the  arrival  of  a  visitor  at  Trolhetta,  a 
log  oi  wood  is  sent  down  the  fall,  by  persons  who 
expect  a  trifle  for  the  exhibition.  It  displays  the 
refiistiess  power  of  the  element.  The  log,  which  is 
o(  gigantic  dimensions,  is  tossed  like  a  feather  upon 
the  sorfiice  of  the  water,  and  is  borne  to  the  foot 
almost  in  an  instant.  In  Scotland,  the  falls  of  its 
rivers  are  seldom  of  great  sixe ;  but  the  rocky  beds 
over  which  they  roar  and  dash  in  foam  and  spray — 
the  dark,  precipitous  glens  into  which  they  rush— 
and  the  frequent  wildness  of  the  whole  scenery 
around,  are  compensating  features.  The  most  re- 
markable instances  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  Falls 
of  Foyers,  near  Loch  Ness.  At  the  upper  fall,  the 
river  precipitates  itself,  at  three  leaps,  down  as  many 
precipices,  whose  united  depth  is  about  200  feet; 
but,  at  the  lower,  it  makes  a  descent  at  once  of  212 
feet,  and,  af)er  heavy  rains,  exhibits  a  grand  appear- 
ance. The  fall  of  the  Rhine  at  SchaiTbausen  is  only 
70  feet ;  but  the  great  mass  of  its  waters,  450  feet  in 
breadth,  gives  it  an  hnpoeing  character.    The  Teve- 


■^^  hioh  recti ven  no  fewer 
limn  twenty 'four  rivers; 
p-Mdes    smnolhly  ^n,    Jiicreasii]|f    in 
rnpidtty.  bijt  quite  im  rilled,  tinrii  it  rpacfa^s^  the 
verge  of  ibe  precipice;  it  then  darts  over  il  fnone 
broad   siieer,   which   i«i   bruken  by  *ome  jutting 
Took^,  ftHer  a  difsi^nl  of  ftboiii  forty  feel.     Here 
begiof^  a  gpeeracic  of  grt^al  grandeur.  The  moving 
1*  infl!*fl  ifi  lci*^*tl  from  rfx-fc  lo  rock\  now  heuving 

Its**] Tup  in  yellow  roam,  now  boiling-  and  uysjiing 
in  huge  eddie*,  growing  w  killer  and  whjier  in  itn  descent,  till  com- 
pletely fretted  into  one  beautiful  sea  of  snowy  froth,  the  spray,  rising 
in  dense  clouds,  hides  the  abyss  into  which  the  torrent  dashes;  bnt 
rone,  near  Tivdi,  a  comparatively  small  stream,  is 
precipitated  nearly  100  feet;  and  the  Velino,  near 
Temi,  falls  300,  which  is  generally  considered  the 
finest  of  the  European  cataracts.  This  "  hell  oi  wa- 
ters," as  Byron  calls  it,  is  of  artificial  construction. 
A  channel  was  dug  by  the  Consul  Carius  Dentatus 
in  the  year  274  b.  c,  to  convey  the  waters  to  the  pre- 
cipice, bat  having  become  filled  up  by  a  deposition 
of  calcareous  matter,  it  was  widened  and  deepened 
by  order  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  "I  saw,"  says  Byron, 
**  the  Cascata  del  Marmore  of  Temi  twice  at  differ- 
ent periods ;  onoe  from  the  summit  o(  the  precipice, 
and  again  from  the  valley  below.  The  lower  view 
is  far  to  be  preferred,  if  the  traveler  has  time  for  one 
only ;  but  in  any  point  of  view,  either  from  above  or 
below,  it  is  worth  all  the  cascades  and  torrents  of 
Switzerland  put  together." 

In  the  Alpine  highlands,  the  Evanson  descends 
upward  of  1200  feet,  and  the  Oreo  forms  a  vertical 
cataract  of  2400 ;  but  in  these  instances  the  quantity 
of  water  is  small,  and  the  chief  interest  is  produced 
by  the  height  from  which  it  falls.  At  Staubbach,  in 
the  Swiss  Canton  of  Berne,  a  small  stream  descends 
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l^  I  I  mo  t*prny  be- 
fbrt*  It  i^biht^ 
\hv  boUorn. 
Walerf!i1t^ap- 
pc^ariipnnthoir 
Fall,  of  Terni.  grandest  scale 

in  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  They  are  not  remarkable  for  the 
height  of  the  precipices  over  which  they  descend, 
or  for  the  picturesque  forms  of  the  rockj'  cliffs  amid 
which  they  are  precipitated,  like  the  Alpine  cata- 
racts; but  while  these  are  usually  the  fall  of  stream- 
lets merely,  those  of  the  western  world  are  the  rush 
of  mighty  rivers.  The  majority  are  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent,  but  the  greatest  vertical  de- 
scent of  a  considerable  body  of  water  is  in  the 
southern,  at  the  Falls  of  Tequendama,  where  the 
river  of  Funza  disembogues  from  the  elevated  plain 
or  valley  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  This  valley  is  at  a 
greater  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  the 
summit  of  the  great  St.  Bernard,  and  is  surrounded 
by  lofly  mountains.  It  appeUrS  to  have  been  for- 
merly the  bed  of  an  extensive  lake,  whose  waters 
were  drained  of!  when  the  narrow  passage  was 
forced  through  which  the  Funza  river  now  descends 
from  the  elevated  inclosed  valley  toward  the  bed  of 
the  Rio  Magdalena.  Respecting  this  physical  oc- 
currence Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Quesada,  the  con- 
queror of  the  countiy,  found  the  following  tradition 
disteminated  among  the  people,  which  probably 
contains  a  stratum  of  truth  invested  with  a  fabulous 


legend.  In  remote  times  the  inhabitants  of  Bofote 
were  barbarians,  living  without  religioo,  law&,  or 
arts.  An  old  man  on  a  certain  occasion  soddeoly  tp. 
peared  among  them  of  a  race  unlike  that  of  tbe 
natives,  and  having  a  long,  bushy  beard.  He  in 
structed  them  in  the  arts,  but  he  brought  with  him  a 
malignant,  although  beautiful  woman,  whoihwtnd 
all  his  benevolent  enterprises.  By  her  magicti 
power  she  swelled  the  current  of  tbe  Faoza,  and  io- 
undated  the  valley,  so  that  most  of  the  inhabhui^ 
perished,  a  few  only  having  foimd  refuge  iailip 
neighboring  mountains.  The  aged  visitor  then  drwre 
his  consort  from  the  earth,  and  she  became  tlie 
moon.  He  next  broke  the  .rocks  that  inclosed  tbe 
valley  on  the  Tequendama  side,  and  by  this  meaB« 
drained  off  the  waters.  Then  he  introduced  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  appointed  two  chiefs,  aod  finaUr 
withdrew  to  a  valley,  where  he  lived  in  the  exereur 
of  the  most  austere  penitence  during  2000  yev; 
The  Tequendama  cataract  is  remarkably  pictar- 
esque.  The  river  a  little  above  it  is  144  feet  in 
breath,  but  at  the  crevice  it  is  much  narrower.  Tbr 
height  of  the  fall  is  574  feet,  and  the  column  of  vipor 
that  rises  from  it  is  visible  from  Santa  Fe  at  the  dis- 
tance of  17  miles.  At  the  foot  of  the  preciiNce  thr 
vegetation  has  a  totally  different  appeannoe  firoQ 
that  at  the  summit,  and  the  traveler,  following  the 
coarse  of  the  river,  passes  from  a  plain  in  which  tbe 
cereal  plants  of  Europe  are  cultivated,  and  which 
abounds  with  oaks,  elms,  and  other  trees  resembliag 
those  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  enters  a  country  covered  with  palm>, 
bananas,  and  sugar-canes. 

In  Northern  America,  however,  we  find  the 
greatest  of  all  cataracts,  that  of  the  Niagara,  the  suh- 
limest  object  on  earth,  according  to  the  general 
opinion  of  all  travelers.  More  varied  magnificence 
is  displayed  by  the  oceatn,  and  giant  masses  of  the 
Andes  and  Himalaya ;  but  no  single  spectacle  is  fo 
striking  and  wonderful  as  the  descent  of  this  sea-like 
flood,  the  overplus  of  four  extensive  lakw.  Tbi^ 
river  is  about  thirty-three  miles  in  length,  extending 
from  lake  Erie  to  lake  Ontario,  and  ikreequarter? oi 
a  mile  wide  at  the  fall.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
neighboring  country  to  indicate  the  vicinity  of  the 
astonishing  phenomenon  here  exhibited.  Leaving 
out  lake  Erie,  the  traveler  passes  over  a  level  though 
somewhat  elevated  plain,  through  which  Ibe  river 
flows  tranquilly,  bordered  by  fertile  and  beautiful 
banks;  but  soon  a  deep,  awful  sound,  gradually 
growing  louder,  breaks  upon  the  ear— the  roar  of  the 
distant  cataract.  Yet  the  eye  discerns  no  sign  of  the 
spectacle  about  to  be  disclosed  until  a  mile  from  ii, 
when  the  water  begins  to  ripple,  and  is  broken  into 
a  series  of  dashing  and  foaming  rapids.  After  passing 
these,  the  river  beeomes  more  tranquil,  though  roil- 
ing onward  with  tremendous  force,  till  it  reache* 
the  brink  of  the  great  precipice.  The  fail  itxlfif 
divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  the  intervention 
of  Goat  Island,  a  fa9ade  near  1000  feet  in  breadth. 
The  on6  on  the  British  side  of  the  river,  cafled  the 
Horse-Shoe  fall,  from  its  shape^  according  to  the  most 
careful  estimate,  is  2100  feet  broad,  and  149  ket  'J 
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inches  high.  The  other  or  American  fall  is  1140 
ieet  brood,  and  164  feet  high.  The  former  is  far  tu« 
perior  to  the  latter  in  grandeur.  The  great  body  of 
the  water  passes  over  the  precipice  with  such  force, 
that  it  forms  a  curved  sheet  which  strikes  the  stream 
below  at  the  distance  of  50  feet  from  the  base,  and 
some  travelers  have  ventured  between  the  descend- 
ioif  flood  and  the  rock  itself.  Hannequin  asserts  that 
four  coaches  might  be  driven  abreast  through  this 
awful  chasm.  The  quantity  of  water  rolliog  over 
these  falls  has  been  estimated  at  670,250  tons  per 
minute.  It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  scene 
created  by  this  immense  torrent,  apart /rom  its  site. 

**  The  thoughts  are  stroiige  that  crowd  iSo  my  brain, 
>Vhile  I  look  upward  to  thee.    It  would  aeem 
As  if  God  poured  thee  from  his  hollow  hand, 
And  hong  nil  bow  upon  thine  awful  front : 
And  spoke  in  that  loud  voice  which  seemed  to  him 
Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  Saviour's  sake, 
The  sound  of  many  waters ;  and  hod  bade 


Thy  flood  to  chronicle  the  aves  back. 

And  notch  his  centuries  in  tne  eternal  rocks. 

Deep  calleth  onto  deep.    And  what  are  we, 

Thnt  hear  the  question  of  that  voice  sublime? 

Oh !  what  ore  all  the  notes  that  ever  rung 

Prom  war's  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thundering  side  ? 

YcBj  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make. 

In  his  short  life,  to  thy  nnoeaiing  roar  ? 

And  yet.  Bold  Babbler !  what  art  thou  to  Him, 

Who  drowned  a  world,  and  heaped  the  waters  far 


Above  its  loftiest  raountoina  ? 


L  light  wave, 


1  light  wn-Vv^ 
That  breaks,  and  whispers  of  its  Bfoker's  might." 

It  has  been  remarked  that  at  Niagara,  several  ob- 
jects composing  the  chief  beauty  of  other  celebrated 
water-falls  are  altogether  wanting.  There  are  no 
difis  reaching  to  an  extraordinary  height,  crowned 
with  trees,  or  broken  into  picturesque  and  varied 
forms ;  for,  though  one  of  the  banks  is  wooded,  the 
forest  scenery  on  the  whole  is  not  imposing.  The 
accompaniments,  in  short,  rank  here  as  nothing. 
There  is  merely  the  display,  on  a  scale  elsewhere 
unrivaled,  of  the  phenomena  appropriate  to  this  class 
of  objects.  There  is  the  spectacle  of  a  falling  sea, 
ihe  eye  filled  almost  to  its  utmost  reach  by  the  rush- 
ing of  mighty  waters.  There  is  the  awful  plunge 
into  the  abyss  beneath,  and  the  reverberation  thence 
in  enrlless  lines  of  foam,  and  in  numberless  whirl- 
pools and  eddies ;  there  are  clouds  of  spray  that  fill 
the  whole  atmosphere,  amid  which  the  most  brilliant 
rainbows,  in  rapid  succession,  glitter  and  dii^appear; 
above  all,  there  is  the  stupendous  sound,  of  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  which  all  writers,  with  their 
utmost  eflforts,  seem  to  have  vainly  attempted  to 
convey  an  idea.  Bouchette  describes  it  as  "grand, 
commanding  and  nuijestic,  filling  the  vault  of  heaven 
when  heard  in  its  fullness" — as  "a  deep,  round  roar, 
and  alternation  of  muffled  and  open  sounds,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  exactly  corresponding."  Captain 
Hall  compares  it  to  the  ceaseless,  rumbling,  deep- 
monotonous  sound  of  a  vast  mill,  which,  though  not 
very  practical,  is  generally  considered  as  approach- 
ing near  to  the  reality.  Dr.  Beed  states,  '*  it  is  not 
like  the  sea ;  nor  like  the  thunder ;  nor  like  any  thing 
I  have  heard.  There  is  no  roar,  no  rattle ;  nothing 
sharp  or  angry  in  its  tones;  it  is  deep,  awful — One." 
The  diffusion  of  the  noise  varies  according  to  the 
^tate  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  but  it  may  be  heard  under  iavorable  circum- 


stances through  a  distance  of  forty-six  miles :  at  To- 
ronto, across  Lake  Ontario.  To  the  geologist  the 
Niagara  falls  have  interest,  on  account  of  the  move- 
ment which  it  is  supposed  has  taken>  place  in.  their 
position.  The  force  of  the  watere  appears  to  be 
wearing  away  the  rock  over  which  they  rush,  and 
Igradually  shiAing  the  cataract  higher  up  the  river. 
It  is  conceived  that  by  this  process  it  •  has  already 
receded  in  the  course  ol  ages  through  a  distaoce  of 
more  than  seven  miles,  from  a  point  between  Queens- 
town  and  LeY^iston,  to  which  the  high  level  of  the 
country  continues.  The  rate  of  procession  is  fixed, 
according  to  an  estimate,  mentioned  by.  Mr.  M'Gre- 
gor,  at  eighteen  feet  during  the  thirty  years  previous 
to  1810;  but  he  adds  another  more,  recent,  which 
raises  it  to. one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  fifty  .years. . 

The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  Ms  been  communicated  to  us  by  'Mr.  N. 
Gould.  It  (brms  a  .part  of  his  unpublished  Notes  on 
America  and  Canada. 

<*  My  attention  had  been  kept  alive,  and  I  was  all 
awake  to  the;  sound  of  the  cataract;  biit,  though 
within  a  few.  miles,  I  heard  nothing.  .  A  cloud  hang* 
ing  nearly  steady  over  the  forest,  was  pointed  out  to 
me  as  the  ^  spray,  cloud  ;*  at  length  we  drove  up  to 
Forsyth's  hotel,  and  the  mighty  Niagara  was  full  in 
view.  My.  firat  impression  was  that  of  disappoint- 
ment— a  sour  sort  of  deep  disappointment,  causing, 
for  a  few  minutes,  a  kind  ol  vacuity ;  but,  while  I 
mused,  I  began  to  take  in  the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
This  impression  is  not  unusual  on  viewing  objects 
beyond  the  ready  catch  of  the  senses ;  Stonehenge 
and  St.  Paul's  cathedral  seldom  excite  much  sur- 
prise at  first  sight ;  the  enormous  Pyramids,  I  have 
heard  travelers  say,  strike  with  awe  and  silence  on' 
the  near  approach,  but  require  time  to  appreciate, 
{he  fact  is,  that  the  firet  view  of  Niagara  is  a  bad 
one ;  and  the  eye,  in  this  situation,  can  comprehend 
but  a  small  part  of  the  wonderful  scene.  You  look 
down  upon  the  cataract  instead  of  up  to  it;  the  con- 
fined channel,  and  the  depth  of  it,  prevent  the  as- 
tounding roar  which  was  anticipated;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  eye  wandera  midway  between  the 
water  and  the  cloud  formed  by  the  spray,  which  it 
sees  not.  After  a  quader  of  an  hour's  gaze,  I  felt  a 
kind  of  fascination— a  desire  to  find  myself  gliding 
into  eternity  in  the  centra  of  the  Grand  Fall,  over 
which  the  bright  green  water  appears  to  glide,  like 
oil,  without  the  least  commotion.  I  approached 
nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  <  Table  Rock,"  and  looked 
into  the  abyss.  A  lady  from  Devonshire  had  just 
retired  from  the  spot ;  I  was  informed  she  had  ap- 
proached its  very  edge,  and  sat  with  her  feet  over  the 
edge— an  awful  and  dangerous  proceeding.  Having 
viewed  the  spot,  and  made  myself  acquainted  with 
some  of  its  localities,  I  returned  to  the  hotel  (For- 
syth's) which,  as  well  as  its  neighboring  rival,  is 
admirably  situated  for  the  view ;  from  my  chamber- 
window  I  looked  directly  upon  it,  and  the  firat  night 
I  could  find  but  little  sleep  from  the  noise.  Every 
view  I  took  increased  my  admiration ;  and  I  began 
to  think  that  the  other  Falls  I  had  seen  were,  in  com- 
parison, like  runs  from  kettle-spouts  on  hot  plates. 
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I  remained  ia  this  interesting  neighborhood  five 
days,  and  saw  the  Fall  in  almost  every  point  of 
view.  From  Us  extent,  and  the  angular  line  it 
fonoBj  the  eye  cannot  embrace  it  all  at  once;  and^ 
probably,  from  this  cause  it  is  that  no  drawing  has 
ever  yet  done  jostice  to  it.  The  grandest  view,  in 
my  opinion,  is  at  the  bottom,  and  close  to  it,  on  the  < 
British  side,  where  it  is  awful  to  look  up  through  the 
itpray  at  the  immeoM  body  as  it  comes  pouring  over, 
deafening  you  with  its  roar;  the  lighter  sprhy,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  hangs  poised  in  the  air  like  an 
eternal  cloud.  The  next  best  view  is  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  to  reach  which  you  cross  in  a  erasy  ferry- 
boat :  the  passage  is  safe  enough,  but  the  cnrretit  is 
strongly  agitated.  Its  depth,  as  near  to  the  falls  as 
can  be  approached,  is  from  180  to  200  feet.  The 
water,  as  it  passes  over  the  rock,  where  it  is  not 
whipped  into  foam,  is  a  most  beautiful  sea-green, 
and  it  is  the  same  at  the  bottom  of  the  Falls.  The 
foam,  which  floats  away  in  large  bodies,  feels  and 
looks  like  salt  water  after  a  storm :  it  has  a  strong 
fishy  smell.  The  river,  at  the  ferry,  is  1170  feet 
wide.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  fish,  particularly 
sturgeon  and  bass,  as  well  as  eels;  the  latter  creep 
up  against  the  rock  under  the  Falls,  as  if  desirous  of 
finding  some  mode  of  surmounting  the  heights. 
Some  of  the  visitors  go  under  the  Falls,  an  under- 
taking more  curious  than  pleasant.  Three  times  did 
I  go  down  to  the  house,  and  once  paid  for  my  guide 
and  hathing  dress,  when  something  occurred  to  pre- 
vent me.  The  lady  before  alluded  to  performed  the 
ceremony,  and  it  is  recorded,  with  her  name,  in  the 
book,  that  she  went  to  the  farthest  extent  that  the 
guides  can  or  will  proceed.  It  is  described  m  like 
being  under  a  heavy  shower>bath,  with  a  tremendous 
whirlwind  driving  your  breath  from  you,  and  causing 
a  peculiarly  unpleasant  sensation  at  the  chest ;  th% 
footing  over  the  dibr^  being  slippery,  the  darkness 
barely  visible,  and  the  roar  almost  deafening.  In  the 
passage  you  kick  against  eels,  many  of  them  unwill- 
ing to  move,  even  when  touched :  they  appear  to 
be  endeavoring  to  work  their  way  up  the  stream." 

Supposing  the  cataract  to  be  receding  at  the  rate 
of  fiAy  yards  in  forty  years,  as  it  is  stated  by  Captain 
Hall,  the  ravine  which  extends  from  thence  to 
Queenstown,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  will  have 
required  nearly  ten  thousand  years  for  its  excava- 
tion ;  and,  at  the  same  rate,  it  will  require  upward  of 
thirty-five  thousand  years  for  the  falls  to  recede  to 
Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  The 
draining  of  the  lake,  which  is  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  fathoms  in  average  depth,  must  then  take 
place,  causing  a  tremendous  deluge  by  the  sudden 
escape  o(  ito  waters.  In  addition  to  the  gradual  ero- 
sion of  the  limestone,  which  forms  the  bed  of  the 
Niagara  at  and  above  the  falls,  huge  masses  of  the 
rock  are  occasionally  detached  by  the  undermining 
of  the  soA  shale  upon  which  it  rests.  This  efleet  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  spray  powerfully 
thrown  back  upon  the  stratum  of  shale ;  and  henoe 
has  arisen  the  great  hoilow  between  the  deecending 
flood  and  the  precipice.  An  immense  fragment  fell 
on  the  28th  of  December,  1828,  with  a  crash  that 


shook  the  glass  vessels  in  the  ai^cfniag  ino,  tod  wa* 
felt  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  tbe  spot.  Br 
this  disintegration,  the  angular  or  horse-shoe  fom  <if 
tbe  great  fall  was  lessened,  and  its  gnadeor  he^{. 
ened  by  the  line  of  the  torrent  beeomiagnore  kori> 
zotttal.  A  simiUir  dislocation  had  oocnrrcd  is  tbe 
)year  1818;  and  the  aspect  o€  the  precipice  ii  alwin 
so  threatening,  owing  to  tbe  wearing  svtj  cf  tbe 
lower  atratum,  as  to  render  it  on  afiatr  of  sooe  itL 
basard  to  venture  between  the  falling  wiiem  tod  (be 
rock.  Miss  Martineau  undertook  the  eni«rpn(f. 
clad  in  the  oil-skin  c<istmne  used  for  th»  expftfitiot 
and  thus  remiiirtkif>  doneemiQg  ft: — ^A  hoiricmf 
blows  MP  fronr the  cauldron ;  a  delisige  dmo  at  too 
from  all  parts ;  and  the  noise  of  both  wir^  t^ 
waters,  reverberated  from  the  cavern,  is  iacoocthn- 
ble.  Our  path  was  sometimes  a  wet  ledge  d  rock 
just  broad  enough  to  aUow  one  peraoo  at  a  time  t. 
creep  along :  in  other  places  We  walked  over  hei^ 
of  fragments,  both  slippery  and  unstable.  IfalibiL- 
been  dry  &nd  quiet,  I  might  probably  \im  thoo^a! 
this  path  above  the  boiling  basin  dangeroin,  w 
have  trembled  to  pass  it ;  but,  amidst  the  hubbul)  o- 
gusts  and  floods,  it  appeared  so  firm  a  footing,  thsi  I 
had  no  fear  of  slipping  into  the  oantdroo.  Prom  \k 
moment  that  I  perceived  vve  were  .ictoally  behint 
the  cataract,  and  not  in  a  niere  cloud  of  »pny,  tbe 
enjoyment  was  intense.  I  not  only  saw  the  waten 
curtain  before  me  like  tempest-driven  snow^  but,  by 
momentary  glances,  could  see  the  crystal  rooTo! 
this  most  wonderful  of  Nature's  palaces.  The  pre- 
cise point  where  the  flood  quitted  the  rockw 
marked  by  a  gush  of  silvery  light,  which  of  cocrs? 
viras  brighter  where  the  waters  were  shooting  for- 
ward, than  below,  where  they  fell  perpeDdicaiarlf." 
There  have  been  several  hair-breadth  escapes,  and 
not  a  few  fatal  accidents,  at  Niagara,  the  relation  of 
Which  is  highly  illustrative  of  Indian  m^gniaimiif. 
Tradition  preserves  the  memory  of  the  warrior  of 
the  red  race,  who  got  entangled  in  the  rapids  abote 
the  falls,  and,  seeing  his  fate  inevitable,  csimir  re- 
signed himself  to  it,  and  sat  singing  in  his  canoe  till 
buried  by  the  torreht  in  the  abyss  to  which  it 
plunges.  The  celebrated  Chateaubriand  oarrowlr 
escaped  a  similar  fate.  On  his  arrival  he  bad  repaind 
to  the  fall,  having  the  bridle  of  his  horse  twisted 
round  his  arm.  While  he  was  stopping  to  looSr 
down,  a  rattle-snake  stirred  amoi^  theoeigbboriiif 
bushes.  The  horse  was  startled,  learsd,  and  na 
back  toward  the  abyss.  He  could  not  disengage  hu 
arm  from  the  bridle ;  and  the  horse,  more  and  flwre 
frightened,  dragged  him  after  him.  His  for^!e^ 
were  all  but  oflT  the  ground ;  and,  squatting  oo  tbe 
brink  of  the  preciince,  he  was  upheld  merely  by  tbe 
bridle.  He  gave  himself  up  for  lost ;  when  the  ani- 
mal, astonished  at  this  new  danger,  threw  itself  for- 
ward with  a  pirouette,  and  sprang  to  the  distaon  oi 
ten  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 

The  erosive  action  of  running  water,  which  i» 
urging  the  Niagara  Falls  toward  Lake  Eriet  is  strik- 
ingly exhibited  by  several  rivers  which  pcnetme 
throi«h  rocks  and  beds  of  compact  stiata,  and  hare 
either  scooped  oat  their  own  passqpe  entirely,  or 
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widened  and  deepened  origiari  tracks  and  fiBsures  in 
I  be  surface,  into  enormous  wall-sided  valleys.  The 
current  of  the  Simeto — the  largest  Sicilian  river 
round  the  base  of  Etna— was  crossed  by  a  great 
stream  of  lava  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago; 
but,  since  that  era,  the  river  has  completely  triumph- 


Natural  Bridge,  Virginia, 
considerable  distance.  Under  the  arch,  thirty  feet 
from  the  water,  the  lower  part  of  the  letters  G.  W. 
may  be  seen,  carved  in  the  rock.  They  are  the  ini- 
tials of  Washington,  who,  when  a  youth,  climbed  up 
hither,  and  left  this  record  of  his  adventure.  We 
have  several  examples  of  the  disappearance  of  rivers, 
and  their  emergence  after  pursuing  for  some  dis- 
tance a  subterranean  course.  In  these  cases  a  bar- 
rier of  solid  rock,  overlaying  a  softer  stratum  has 
occurred  in  their  path;  and  the  latter  has  been 
gradually  worn  away  by  the  waters,  and  a  passage 
been  constructed  through  it.  Thus  the  Tigris,  about 
twenty  miles  from  its  source,  meets  with  a  moun- 
tainous ridge  at  Diglou,  and,  runping  under  it,  flows 
out  at  the  opposite  side.  The  Rhone,  also,  soon 
after  coming  within  the  French  frontier,  passes  under 
ground  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Milton,  in  one 
of  his  juvenile  poems,  speaks  of  the 

**  SolUa  Mole,  that  rimoeth  underneath  ;'* 
and  Pope  calls  it,  after  him,  the 

"  Sullen  Mole,  thnt  hidee  his  diving  flood.'* 

The  Hamps  and  the  Manifold,  likewise— two  small 
streams  in  Derbyshire — flow  in  separate  subterra- 


ed  over  the  barrier  of  homogeneous  hard  blue  rock 
that  intruded  into  its  channel,  and  cut  a  passage 
through  it  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  broad,  and 
from  forty  to  fifty  deep.  The  formation  of  the  mag- 
nificent rock-bridge  which  overhangs  the  course  of 
the  Cedar  creek,  one  of  the  natural  wonders  of  Vir- 
ginia, is  very  probably  due  in  part  to  the  solvent 
and  abrading  power  of  the  stream.  This  sublime 
curiosity  is  213  feet  above  the  river,  60  feet  wide, 
90  long,  and  the  thickness  of  the  mass  at  the 
summit  of  the  arch  is  about  40  feet'.  The  bridge 
has  a  coating  of  earth,  which  gives  growth  to 
several  large  trees.  To  look  down  from  its  edge 
■  into  the  chasm  inspires  a  feeling  answering  to  the 
words  of  Shakspeare : 

«  Come  on,  lir ;  here  'a  the  pi Joe :— atind  still.    How 

fearful 
And  dizzy  't  is,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low !" 

Few  have  resolution  enough  to  walk  to  the  para- 
pet, in  order  to  peep  over  it.  But  if  the  view 
from  the  top  is  painful  and  intolerable,  that  from 
below  is  pleasing  in  an  equal  degree.  The  beauty, 
elevation,  and  lightness  of  the  arch,  springing  as 
it  were  up  to  heaven,  present  a  striking  instance 
of  the  graceful  in  combination  with  the  sublime. 
This  great  arch  of  rock  gives  the  name  of  Rock- 
bridge to  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated,  and 
aflfords  a  public  and  commodious  passage  over  a 
valley  which  cannot  be  crossed  elsewhere  for  a 
neous  channels  for  several  miles,  and  emerge  within 
fifteen  yards  of  each  other  in  the  grounds  of  Ham 
Hall.  That  these  are  really  the  streams  which  are 
swallowed  up  at  points  several  miles  distant  has  been 
frequently  proved,  by  watching  the  exit  of  various 
light  bodies  that  have  been  absorbed  at  the  swallows. 
At  their  emergence,  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers 
difier  in  temperature  about  two  degrees— an  obvious 
proof  that  they  do  not  anywhere  intermingle.  On 
the  side  of  the  hill,  which  is  overshadowed  with 
spreading  trees,  just  above  the  spot  where  the  streams 
break  forth  into  daylight,  there  is  a  rude  grotto, 
scooped  out  of  the  rock,  in  which  Congreve  is  said 
to  have  written  his  comedy  of  the  "  Old  Bachelor," 
and  a  part  of  his  "Mourning  Bride."  In  Spain,  a 
similar  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the  Guadiana; 
but  it  occurs  under  different  circumstances.  It  dis- 
appears for  about  seven  leagues — an  efliect  of  the  ab- 
sorbing power  of  the  soil— the  intervening  space 
consisting  of  sandy  and  marshy  grounds,  across 
which  the  road  to  Andalusia  passes  by  a  long  bridge 
or  causeway.  The  river  reappears  with  greater 
power,  after  its  dispersion,  at  the  Ojos  de  GTuadiana 
— the  Eyes  of  the  stream.  [To  he  continued. 
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Not  those  who  've  trod  the  martial  field, 
Aad  led  to  arnw  a  battling  host. 

And  at  whose  name  **  the  world  grew  pale,'' 
Will  be  in  tine  r 


But  they  who  've  walked  the^<  paths  of  peace,* 
And  gave  their  aid  to  deeds  t  'were  just. 

Shall  live  for  aye,  on  Memory's  page, 
When  heroes  sleep  in  unknown  dost. 


THE    GAME    OF    THE    MONTH. 
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THE    BITTERN.    AMERICAN    BITTERN.    Ardea  Minor  sive  LnjUigmor 
THE    INDIAN    HEN.    THE    QUAWK.    THE    DUNKADOO. 


This,  though  a  very  common  and  extremely  beau- 
tiful bi|^,  with  an  exceedingly  extensive  geographic 
range,  is  the  object  of  a  very  general  and  perfectly 
inexplicable  prejudice  and  dislike,  common,  it  would 
seem,  to  ail  classes.  The  gunner  never  spares  it, 
although  it  is  perfectly  JnofTenjiive ;  and  although  the 
absurd  prejudice,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  causes 
him  to  cast  it  aside,  when  killed,  as  uneatable  car> 
rion;  its  flesh  being  in  reality  very  delicate  and  juicy, 
and  still  held  in  high  repute  in  Europe;  while  here 
one  is  regarded  very  much  in  the  light  of  a  cannibal, 
as  I  have  myself  experienced,  for  venturing  to  eat  it. 
The  farmer  and  the  boatman  stigmatize  it  by  a  filthy 
and  indecent  name.    The  cook  turns  up  her  nose  at 


it,  and  throws  it  to  the  cat ;  for  the  dog.  wi«T  ibtr 
his  master,  declines  it — not  as  unfit  to  eil.  f»a^  «^ 
game^  and  therefore  meat  for  his  masters. 

Now  the  Bittern  would  not  probably  be  much  a^ 
grieved  at  being  voted  carrion,  provided  his  imfujietl 
carriou-^om,  as  Willis  would  probably  dePignaK" '^ 
condition,  procured  him  immunity  from  the  ffin. 

But  to  be  shot  first  and  thrown  away  tfierM-ara. 
would  seem  to  be  the  very  excess  of  that  i-nodjtfoo 
described  by  the  common  phrase  of  adding  injury  to 
insult. 

Under  this  state  of  mioglad  penecution  uxf  ('^^^ 
dation,  it  most  be  the  Bittern**  best  caosotaiion  ihaf 
in  the  days  of  old,  when  the  wine  of  Auxerre,  m 
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the  coDunoa  drink  of  lepnblicwi  Yaokeedom*  which 
aimimlly  oonnimas  of  it,  or  in  liei^  of  it,  more  than 
grows  of  it  annually  in  all  Franoe,  was  voted  by 
common  cooaenc  the  drinkfdf.king^^-h^  "With  hus 
congener  and  compatriot  the  Heronschaw,  was 
carved  by  knightly  hands,  upon  the  noble  deas  under 
the  royal  canopy^  ibr  fwile  dames  and  p^rless  da- 
moiselles ;  nay,  was  held  in  such  repute,  that  it  was 
the  wontof  prowe«t  chevaHeiv,  when  devoting  them-' 
selves  to  leata  of  cnq>rise  most  perilous,  to  swear 
"before  God,  the  bittern,  and  the  ladies!'*  an  h<Hior 
to  which  no  quftiruped,  and  but  two  plumy  hqpeds, 
other  than  hipiself,  the  heron  ta^d  the  peacock,  were . 
admitted. 

Those  were  the  daj's,  before  gunpowder,  "  grave 
ofchivalry,"  was  taught  to  Poctor  Faustus  by  the 
Devil,  who  did  himself  no  good  by  the  indoctrini^- 
tion,  but  exactly  the  reverse,  since  war  is  thereby 
rendered  less  bloody,  and  much  mote  uncruel-— the 
days  when  no  booming  duck*gun  keeled  him  over 
with  certaia  and  iqglorious  death,  as  he  flapped  up 
with  his  broad  vans  beating  the  cool .  autumnal  air, 
and  his  long,  gieenish-yellow  lep  pendulous  behind 
him,  from  out  of  the  dark  sheltering . water-A|gB  by 
the  side  of  the  brimful  rivjsr,  or  the  dark  woodland 
tarn ;  but  when  the  cheery  yelp  of  a  cry  of  feathery- 
legge4  spaniels  aroused  him  from  his  arundinaceous, 
which  is  interjnreted  by  moderns  reedy,  lair ;  when 
the  triumphant  whoop  of  the  jovial  faloonerf  saluted 
his  upiisaog ;  and  when  he-  was  done  Iq  death  right 
chivolijoQsly,  with  honorable  law  pennitted  to  him, ' 
as  to  the  royal  Mag,  befove  tbe  loog-winged  Nonr«V 
ialcona,  noblest  of  all  the  foprls  of  air,  were  unhooded* 
and  cast  off  to  give  lumgallattt  chase.    .     \ 

If,  when  struck,  down  fn>m  his  piide  of  place  l^' 
the  crqpk-beakod  blood-hound  of  the  airi]his  1^ 
were  mereUessly  btoken,  and  his  long  biU  throat 
into  the  groundi  that  the  falcon  might  duqiatch  him 
without  fear  of  cobsequencea,  andiit.Ieis«rey.it  vras^ 
doubtless  a  soo^se  of  prido  to  him,. as  to  the: tortured' 
Indian  at  the  stake,  to  be. so  toimented,  since  the 
amount  of  the  torture  was  conupensur^te  with  the; 
renown  of  the  tortured;  besidssr-for  which  the; 
Bittern  was,  oi  course,  truly  grateful— it  waa  his 
high  and  extraordinary  prdrogative  to  have  his  legs 
broken  as  aforesaid,  and  his  long  biil  thrust  into  the 
ground,  by  the  lair  hand  of  the  loveliest  lady  present 
-^thrice  blessod  Bittern  of  the  days  of  old. 

A  very  diffi»rent  fate,  in  eooth,  irom  being  riddled 
withacfaaige  of  double  Bs  from  a  ru^ty  flipt-lock 
Queen  Anne's  musket,  poised  by  the  homyjpaws  of 
John  Verity^  and  then  ignobly  cast  to  fester  in  the 
sun,  among  the  up-piled  eel-skins,  Ash-heads,  king- 
crabs,  and  the  like,  wjjlh  which,  in  lieu  of  garden- 
petoh  or  .well-trained  nyse^bush,  the  south-side  Long 
Islander  omaments  his  front-door  yard,  rejoioing  in 
the  effluvia  of  the  aaid  decomposed  pisc^ie  escwvia, 
which  he  regards  as  **  considerable  hulkome,"  be- 
yond SabeMBk  odocSySyriannard,  or  fiankinoenqo  from 
Araby  the  blest! 

Being eaton if  being  «atenaner  all;  whffthtritbe 
by  a  Kew  Zeahmd  ww-ohief,  a  New.  STork  alder- 
( My»  or  a  nmek^wein;  and  I  sup- 


pose it  ieels  much  the  same,  after  ooe  is  once  well 
dead ;  but,  if  I  had  my  choice,  I  would  most  prefer 
to  be  eaten  by  the  damoiselle  of  high  degree,  and 
most  dislike  to. be  battened  on  by  the  alderman,  as 
being  more  ravenous  and  less  agpreciative  than 
either  Zealander  or  muck-worm. 

The  Bittern,  howqver,  be  it  said  in  sober  earnest, 
although  like  many  other  delicious  dishes  prized  by 
the  wiser  ancients,  but  now  fallen  into  disuse,  if  not 
into  disrepute — to  wit,  the  heronschaw,  the  peacock, 
the  curlew^  and  the  swan— all  first-rate  dainties  to 
the  wise— 48  a  viand  not  easily  to  be  beaten,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  sagely  cooked  in  a  well-baked,  rich- 
crusted  paltry,  with  a  tender  and  fat  rump-steak  in 
the  bottom  of  the  dish,  a.,  beet's  kidney  scored  to 
make  gi^vy,  a  handffil  ;of  ■  cloves,  eah  and  black 
pester  quantum  suff,,  a  dozen  hard-boiled  eggsi^and 
a  pint  of  scalding-hot  port  wine  .poured,  in  just  be- 
fore you  serve  up. 

What  you  say,  is  perfectly  true,  my-  dear  mad^in, 
cooked  in  that  manner  an  old  India  j'ubber  shoe  is 
good;  jMDt-ooly  would  be,  but  is.  ^  But  you'd  better 
believe  it,  a  Bittern  is  a  great  deal  letter.  If  you 
don't  believe  me,  try  the  Bittern,  and  then  if  you 
prefer  it,;  adhere  to  the  shoe. 

But  now  to  quit  his  edible  qualifications  and  turn 
to  his  personal  appearance,  habits  of  life,, and  loca- 
tion) and  other  characteristics,  we  will  say  of  .him,  in 
the  words  of  Wilson,  that  eloquent  pioneer  in  the 
i)Atuial  history  of  America,  thai  the  American  Bittern, 
whom  it  pleases  the  Count  de  Buffon  \o  designate  aft 
Le  Butprde  l^  Bay».  tUHudfdnt  *'  is  tmotl^er  noo- 
iurnalsp^ies,.  coif^nioii  to  all  our.  veil*  and  river 
though  powhere  numerous.   It  feats  all 
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day  aaiqogtthe  reeds  an^  rushes,  and,  .unless  dis- 
turbed,; flies  and  feede  only^  during  this  night.  In 
some  places  it  |s  called  the  Indian  Hen ;  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Kew  Jersey  it  is  known  by  the  ntune  of 
duniadoQi  a  word  probably  imitative  of  its  .common 
note.  They  are. also  found  in  the  interior,  having 
myselfkiUedone.at  the  inlet  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  in 
October.  It  utters  at  times,  a  hollow,  guttural  note 
amoog  the  reeds,  but  has  nothing  of  that  loud,  boom- 
ing sound  ibr  which  the  European  Bittern  is  so  re- 
m«rkable.  l^bSs  circumstance,  with  its  great  infe- 
riority of  sixe,  and  difference  of  marking,  sufficiently 
prove  them  to  be  two  distinct  species,  although, 
hitherto,  the  present  haa  been  classed  as  a  mere 
variety  of  the  European  Bittern.  These  birds,  we 
are  informed,  visit  Severn  river,  at  Hudson's  Bay, 
about  the  bq^inning  of  June;  make  their  nests  in 
swamps,  laying  four  cinereous  green  eggs  among 
the  long  grass.  The  young  are  said  to  be,  at  first, 
black. 

*^The§e  .birds,  when  disturbed,  rise  with  a  hol- 
low hffay  and  are  then  easily  shot  down,  as  they 
fly  heavily.  Like  other  night  birds,  their  sight  is 
most  acute  during  the  evening  twiljghl;  but  their 
hearing  is,  at  all  times,  exquisite. 

*<  The  American  Bittern  is  twenty-seven  inches 
long,  and  three  feet  four  inches,  m  extent;  from  the 
point  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  toes,  it 
measures  thr^  feet ;  the  bill  is  fbtir  inches  long ;  the 
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upper  DMiadiMe  black ;  the  lower,  greenish  yellow ; 
lores  and  eyelids,  yellow;  irides,  bright  yellow; 
upper  port  of  the  head,  fiat,  and  remarfcid>Iy  de- 
pressed ;  the  plumage  there  is  of  a  deep  blackish 
brown,  long  behind  and  on  the  neck,  the  general 
color  of  which  is  a  yellowish  brown,  shaded  with 
darker ;  this  long  plumage  of  the  neck  the  bird  can 
throw  forward  at  will,  when  irritated,  so  as  to  give 
him  a  more  formidable  appearance ;  throat,  whitish, 
streaked  with  deep  brown :  from  the  posterior  and 
lower  part  of  the  auriculars,  a  broad  paloh  of  deep 
black  passes  diagonally  across  the  neck,  a  distin- 
guished characteristic  of  this  ^cies ;  the  back  is 
deep  brown,  barred,  and  mottled  with  innumerable 
specks  and  streaks  of  brownish  yellow ;  quills,  black, 
-with  a  leaden  gloss,  and  tipped  with  yellowish 
broifni ;  legs  and  feet,  yellow,  tinged  with  pale  green ; 
middle  claw,  pectinated;  belly,  light  yellowish 
brown,  streaked  with -darker;  vent,  plain;  thighs, 
sfferinkled  on  the  outside  with  grains  of  dark  brown ; 
male  and  female,  nearly  alike,  the  latter  somewhat 
less.  According  to  Bewick,  the  tail  of  the  Euro- 
pean Bittern  contains  only  ten  feathers ;  the  Ame- 
rican species  has,  invariably,  twelve.  The  intestines 
measured  five  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  were 
very  little  thicker  than  a  common  knitting-needle; 
the  stomach  is  usually  filled  with  fish  or  frogs.* 

*<  This  bird,  when  fat,  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
excellent  eating." 

It  is  00  the  strength  of  Mr.  Wilson's  statement  as 
'^ftbove  that  I  have  given  among  the  vulgar  appellap 
tions  of  this  beautiful  bird  that  otDunkadoo  ;  though 
I  must  admit  that  1  never  heard  him  called  a  Dun- 
kadoo,  either  on  the  sea-coast  of  New  Jersey  or  any 
where  else ;  and  further  must  put  it  on  record,  that 
if  the  sea-coasters  o(  New  Jersey  did  coin  the  said 
melodious  word  as  imitative  of  its  common  note^ 
they  proved  much  worse  imitators  than  I  have  found 
them  in  whistling  bay  snipe,  hawnking  Canada 
geese,  or  yelping  Brant.  They  might  just  as  well 
have  called  him  a  Cockatoo^  while  they  were 
about  it. 

The  other  name,  Q^awk^  by  which  it  m  generally 
known  both  on  the  sea-coast  of  New  Jersey,  and 
every  where  else  where  the  vernacular  of  America 
prevails,  is  precisely  imitative  of  the  harsh  clanging 
cry  with  which  he  rises  from  the  reeds  in  which  he 
lurks  during  the  day-time,  and  which  he  utters  while 
disporting  hitnself  in  queer  slumsy  gyrations  in  mid 
air,  over  the  twilight  marshes  in  the  dusk  of  summer 
evenings;  and  how  nearly  Quawl  approaches  to 
DuniadoOj  that  one  of  my  readers  who  is  the  least 
appreciative  of  the  comparative  value  of  sweet 
sounds,  can  judge  as  well  as  I  can. 

In  England  the  Bittern,  who  there  is  possessed  of 
a  voice  between  the  sounds  of  a  bassoon  and  kettle- 
drum,  with  which  he  makes  a  most  extraordinary 
booming  n^se,  which  can  be  heard  for  miles,  if  not 
for  leagues,  ovat  the  midnight  marshes,  a  noise  the 
most  melancholy  and  unearthly  that  ever  shot  supers 
stitious  horror  into  the  bosom  of  the  belated  way- 

*  I  have  taken  an  eatirs  wattor-irail  from  the  itomach  of 
the  Bnropean  Bittern Bn.  « 


ftrer,  who  is  unconscioiis  of  its  cause,  has  ilsobea 
designated  by  th«  oountry  people,  ffom  hiscry,  "Ue 
bog-bumper,"  agnd  the  *'bhittery  bamp"--bBt  «g 
otu*  bird— the  United  States^r,  I  mean,  or  Ali^ 
ghanian,  as  the  New  York  Historical  Society  Aae- 
ciates  would  designate  their  comitrymea— Bitten 
never  either  booms,  bluttms  or  bampa,  bat  oily 
quawks ;  a  quawk  only  he  must  be  conteal  to  lesiaiB, 
whether  with  the  ses-coasters  of  New  Jeney,  tk 
south-sideis  of  Long  Islaod,  or  my  friends,  the 
Ojibwas  of  Lake  Huron. 

In  another  respect  I  cannot  precisely  agree  with  the 
acute  and  observant  naturalist  quoted  abo^  as  to  it» 
ungregarious  nature,  sinee  on  more  oecasoos  the 
one  I  have  seen  these  birds  together  in  sueh  inimbm. 
and  under  such  circumstances  of  as8oeiBtioo,as  wcdd 
certainly  justify  the  application  to  them  of  the  woi^ 
Jloei:. 

One  of  these  occasions  I  remember  well,  as  it  «> 
curred  while  snipe-shooting  on  the  fine  oanto 
about  the  riviere  aux  Canarde  in  Canada  Wei, 
when  several  times  I  saw  as  many  as  five  or  aix  loib 
together  from  out  of  the  high  reeds,  as  if  is  covvjrs; 
and  this  -was  late  in  September,  so  that  tbeyoooU 
not  well  have  been  young  broods  still  aoder  !he 
parental  care. 

At  another  time  I  saw  them  in  yet  greater  nomben 
and  acting  together,  as  it  appeared,  in  a  sort  of  coa- 
cert.    I  was  walking,  I  cannot  now  recollect  why, 
or  to  what  end,  along  the  marshes  on  the  baak  o/^ 
the  Hackensack  river,  between  the  railroad  bridR 
and  that  very  singular  knoll  named  Saakehill,  which 
rises  abruptly  out  of  the  meadows  like  an  island  oat 
of  the  ocean.  It  was  late  in  tbe  summer  eveain^,  the 
sun  had  gone  quite  down,  and  a  thick  gray  m\ 
covered  the  broad  and  gloomy  river.   On  aaiddeD, 
I  was  almost  startled  by  a  loud  jveovi  cloee  above 
my  head ;   and,  on  looking  up,  obserred  a  lufe 
Bittern  wheeling  round  and  round,  now  soaring  opt 
hundred  feet  or  more,  and  then  suddenly  diyi&g,  or 
to  speak  more  accurately,  fallings  plnnpdowD,  with 
his  legs  and  wings  all  relaxed  and  abroad,  predaely 
as  if  he  had  been  shot  dead,  uttering  at  (lie  fflooos 
of  each  dive  a  loud  ptawk.    While  I  was  atillea- 
gaged  in  watching  his  manoeuvres,  he  wasaoawend, 
and  a  second  Bittern  came  floating  through  tbe  dirk* 
some  air,  and  joined  his  companion.    Another  ud 
aaother  followed,  and  within  ten  or  twelve  mimtes, 
there  mtist  have  been  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  theae 
large  birds  all  gamboling  and  disportiog  tbenuelm 
together,  cireling  round  one  another  in  their  gyratory 
flight,  and  making  the  night  any  thing,  certaioiy,  hot 
melodious  by  their  clamors.   What  was  tbe  meaoi^f 
of  those  strange  noctural  movements  I  caonot  u 
much  as  guess ;  it  was  net  eaily  enough  in  the  spriag 
to  be  connected  in  any  way  with  the  amatory  pro- 
pensities of  the  birds,  or  I  should  have  certainly  Mt 
it  down,  like  the  peculiar  flight,  the  unnsual  chittrr. 
and  the  drumming,  performed  with  the  qalll-leathen, 
of  tJie  American  snipe— i5w/b;wa;  WiUwii-^^^ 
monly*1mown  as  the  £nglisfa  snipe,  doringthe breed- 
ing  season,  as  a  preliminary  to  incohation,  aidifica- 
tlon,  and  Ihe  repiedaetion  of  the  ^eeie»-4B  a  word, 
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«B  a  sort  of  bird  ooartshtp.  The  seMOD  of  the  year 
pot  a  stepper  on  thst  interpretatioD,  and  I  can  con- 
ceive  none  other  thad  that  the  Quawka  were  indalg- 
ing^  themselves  in  an  innocent  game  of  romps,  pre- 
IMiatory  to  tl|e  more  Berioos  and  soleian  enjoyment 
€]€  a  fish  and  frog  supper. 

The  Bittern,  it  appears,  on  the  Severn  river,  empty- 
ing into  Hudson's  Bay,  maices  its  nest  in  the  long 
^rass  of  the  marshes,  and  there  lays  its  eggs  and 
rears  its  black,  downy  young;  but  several  years 
ag^,  while  residing  at  Bangor,  in  Maine,  while  on  a 
▼isit  to  a  neighboring  heronry,  situated  on  an  islaad 
covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  tall  pines  and  hem- 
locks, I  observed  a  pair  of  Bitterns  flying  to  and  fro, 
from  the  tree-tops  to  the  river  and  back,  with  fish  in 
their  bills,  among  the  herons  which  were  similarly 
engaged  in  the  same  interesting  occupation  of  feeding 
their  young.  One  of  these,  the  male  bird,  I  shot,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  £Mt,  and  we  aAerward 
harried  the  nest,  and  obtained  two  full-grown  young 
birds,  almost  ready  to  fly. 

Hence,  I  presume,  that,  like  many  other  varieties 
of  birds,  the  Bittern  adapts  his  habits,  even  of  nidi- 
fication,  to  the  purposes  of  the  case,  and  that  where 
no  trees  are  to  be  found,  in  which  he  can  breeds  he 
makes  the  best  he  can  of  it,  and  builds  on  the  ground ; 
but  it  is  my  opinion  that  his  more  usual  and  preferred 
situation  for  his  nesX  is  in  high  trees,  as  is  the  case 
with  his  congeners,  the  Green  Bittern,  the  blue 
heron,  the  beautiful  white  egret,  the  night  heron, 
which  may  be  all  fotmd  breeding  together  in  hun- 
dreds among  the  red  cedars  on  the  sea  beach  of 
Gape  May.  The  nest,  which  I  found  in  Maine,  was 
built  of  sticks,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  herons. 
The  Bittern  is  a  more  nocturnal  bird  than  the 
heron,  and  is  never  seen,  like  him,  standing  motion- 
less as  a  gray  stone,  with  his  Jong  slender  neek 
recurved,  his  javelin-like  bill  poised  for  the  stroke, 
and  his  keen  eye  piercing  the  transparent  water  in 
search  of  the  passing  fry. 

All  day  he  rambles  about  among^the  Ull  grass  and 
reeds  of  the  marshes,  sometimes  pouncing  on  an  un- 
fortunate frog,  a  garter-suake,  or  a  mouse,  for,  like 
the  blue  heron,  he  is  a  clever  and  indefatigable 
mouser;  but  when  the  evening  comes,  he  bestirs 
himself,  spreads  his  broad  vans,  rises  in  air,  stun- 
moning  up  his  comrades  by  his  hoarse  clang,  and 
wings  his  way  over  the  dim  morasses,  to  the  banks  of 
some  neighboring  rivulet  or  pool,  where  he  watches, 
erect  sentinel,  for  the  passing  fish,  shiners,  small 
eels,  or  any  of  the  lesser  tribes  of  the  cyprinidce,  and 
whom  he  detects,  wo-betide ;  for  the  stroke  of  his 
sharp-pointed  bill,  dealt  with  Parthian  velocity  and 
certitude  by  the  long  arrowy  neck,  is  sure  death  to 
the  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Giraud,  in  his  excellent  book  on  the  birds  of 
of  Long  Island,  thus  speaks  of  the  American  Bittern, 
and  that  so  truthfully  and  agreeably  withal,  that  X 
make  no  apology  for  quoting  his  words  at  length. 

*<  This  species  is  said  to  have  been  the  favorite 
bird  of  the  Indians,  and  at  this  day  is  known  to  many 
persons  by  the  name  of  "  Indian  Hen,"  or  "  Pullet," 
tho««fa  more  familiarly  by  the  q^llation  nf  *<  Look* 


up,"  so  called  from  its  habit,  when  standing  on  the  ' 
marshes,  of  elevating  its  head,  wjiich-position,  though 
probably  adopted  as  a  piecaotionary  measure,  fre- 
quently leads  to  its  destruction.  The  gunners  seem  to 
have  a  strong  prejudice  against  this  unoffending  bird, 
and  whenever  opportunity  offers,  seldom  allow  it  to 
escape.  It  does  not  move  about  much  by  day, 
though  it  is  not  strictly  nocturnal,  but  is  sometimes 
fleen  flying  low  over  the  meadow,  in  pursuit  of  short- 
tailed  or  meadow-mioe,  which  I  have  taken  whole 
from  its  stomach.  It  also  feeds  on  fish,  frogs,  lizards, 
etc.;  and  late  in  the  season,  its  flesh  is  in  high 
esteem—but  it  cannot  be  procured  in  any  number 
except  when  the  marshes  are  overflowed  by  unusually 
high  tides,  when  it  is  hunted  much  after  the  manner 
the  gunners  adopt  when  in  pursuit  of  rail.  On  ordi- 
nary occasions,  it  is  difficult  to  flush ;  the  instant  it 
becomes  aware  that  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  fowler,  it  lowers  its  head  and  runs  quickly 
through  the  grass,  and  when  again  seen,  is  usually  in 
a  dilTerent  direction  from  that  taken  by  its  pursuer, 
whose  movements  it  closely  watches;  and  when 
thus  pursued,  seldom  exposes  more  than  the  head, 
leading  the  gunner  over  the  marsh  without  giving  him 
an  opportunity  to  accomplish  his  pilrpose. 

"  When  wounded,  it  makes  a  vigorous  resistance, 
ereets  tJie  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck,  extends  its 
wings,  opens  its  bill,  and  assumes  a  fierce  expres- 
sion—will attack  the  dog,  and  even  its  master,  and 
when  defending  itself^  directs  its  acute  bill  at  its 
assailant's  eye.  It  does  not  usually  associate  with 
other  herons,  nor  does  it  seem  fond  of  the  society  of 
its  own  species.  Singly  or  in  pairs  it  is  distributed 
over  A«  marshes,  but  with  us  it  is  not  abundant." 

The  geographical  range  of  this  bird  is,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  very  extensive,  extending  from  the 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  in  the  extreme  north,  so 
far  south  at  least  as  to  the  Cape  of  Florida,  and  proba- 
bly yet  farther  down  the  coasts  of  the  Mexican  gulfs. 

That  fanciful  blockhead,  the  Count  de  Bufibn — for 
he  was  a  ipiDst  almighty  blockhead  when  he  set  him- 
self drawing  on  his  imagination  for  facts— with  his 
usual  eloquent  absurdity,  describes  the  species  as 
<<  exhibiting  the  picture  of  wretchedness,  anxiety 
and  indigence;  condemned  to  struggle  perpetually 
with  misery  and  want ;  sickened  with  the  restless 
cravings  of  a  famished  appetite;'*  a  description  so 
ridiculously  untrue,  that  were  it  possible  for  these 
birds  to  comprehend  it,  it,  would  excite  the  risibility 
of  the  whole  tribe. 

If  the  count  had  seen  the  Quawks,  as  I  did,  at 
their  high  j.inks,  by  the  Hackeosack,  he  would  have 
scarce  written  such  folly ;  and  hod  he  been  a  little 
more  of  a  true  philosopher,  and  thorough  naturalist, 
he  would  have  oomprehended  that  whatsoever  being 
the  Universal  Creator  hath  created  unto  any  end — to 
that  end  he  adapted  him,  not  in  his  physical  structure 
only,  but  in  his  instincts,  his  appetites,  \4b  tastes,  his 
plea8ures:and  his  pains ;  and  that  to  the^ti^nt  Bittern, 
motionless  on  his  mud-bank,  that  ^nitch  is  as  charm- 
ing, as  is  the  swift  pursuit  <A  the  small  bird  to  the 
falcon,  of  the  rabbit  to  tfie'fox,  of  the  hare  to  the 
greyhound,  of  all  the  animals  devoured  to  all  the  de- 
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vourers ;  and  that  his  frog  diet »  as  dear  to  Ardea  Jjm- 
Hginosa>  as  his  flower  dew  to  the  humming-bird,  or 
his  canvass-backs,  in  the  tea*room)  to  an  alderman 
of  Manhattan. 

As  for  the  Bittern  starving,  eat  a  ftt  one  in  a  pie, 
and  you  *il  be  a  better  judge  of  that  probability,  Iban 
any  Bufibn  ever  bred  in  France ;  and  as  for  all  the 
rest— it  is  just  French  humbug. 

At  another  opportunity,  I  may  speak  of  others  of 
this  interesting  tribe.  Sportsmen  rarely  go  out 
especially  to  hunt  them,  except  in  boats,  m  deecrlbed 
by  Mr.  Giraud,  but  in  snipe  and  duck-shooting  m  the 
marshes  they  are  constantly  Pushed  and  shot. 

Pointers  and  setters  will  both  stand  them  steadily, 
and  cocking  spaniehi  chase  them  with  ardor.  Thidr 
iBght  is  slow  and  heavy,  and  their  tardy  movements 
and  large  sise  render  them  an  easy  mark  even  to  a 


novioOk  They  are  not  a  hardy  bod,  as  to  the  beariir 
off  shot;  for  the  loaaeteKtun  of  their  tahmisiBOR 
than  ordinarily  penetrable,  and  a  tight  ckugeof  No. 
8,  will  usually  brihg  them  down  with  eatnnij. 

When  wing-tipped  tii^  fight  teody,  i^ 
with  their  long  beaks  at  the  eyes  of  the  ttt^jm. 
whether-dog  or  man,  and  laying  andBrentmoeaL-y 
with  their  Uvea. 

Early  in  the  autumn  is  the  beat  time  both  for 
shooting  him  and  eating  him,  and  for  the  latter  pi» 
pose  he  is  better  than  for  the  former;  but  for  the 
noble  ait  of  falconry,  the  mystery  of  riven,  be  is  the 
best  of  all.  Avium  fdeiU  pritteept;  eaiily  tb 
Topsawyer  of  the  birds  of  flight,  unlen  it  be  b 
cousin  german  heroaahaw,  whom  the  priM{T 
Dane  knew  from  a  hawk,  when  the  wind  visifr 
nor-west. 


WILD    ROSES    BY    THE    RIVEE    GROW. 


BY  CAaOLIHB  V.  OKMS. 


Wild  roiea  by  tbe  river  grow, 
And  liliM  by  the  stream, 

And  there  I  palled  the  bloesomi  fair 
In  young  love*i  happy  dream. 

The  liliee  bent  upon  the  stem 
In  many  a  graceful  twine. 
But  lighter  waa  the  ilenderibrm 
Of  her  I  dreamed  was  mine. 

The  wilding-roee  hath  fairer  hues 
Than  other  flowers  have  known, 

But  lovelier  tints  ware  on  the  cheek 
Of  her  I  called  nine  own. 


I  palled  my  love  the  wilding-nwe, 

The  lUy-bell  bo  fraU, 
Sudden  the  fiowers  were  scattered  far, 

Reft  by  the  enviona  gale. 

Sc/from  my  life  was  reft  away 
Love's  flower;  I  dwell  alone. 

Par  severed  by  relentless  fate 
From  her  I  called  mine  own. 

Still  by  the  river  bloonos  the  rose, 

The  lily  by  the  itream, 
I  poll  no  more  the  bloesoms  fair, 

Fled  is  love's  happy  dream. 


THE    SONG-STREAM. 


BT  BLLBN  KOBB. 


**  My  riffht  to  love,  and  tbm&  to  know, 
The  life-etream,  m  its  seaward  flow, 
Glidee,  chainleaa,  'neath  the  drifted  snow." 


Wrbbbvkb  it  listeth  the  flree-bom  wind  bloWeth : 
Wherever  it  wllleth  the  strean  of  song  floweth : 
It  revels  in  twin-light— ats  lone  threads  run  single ; 
It  paaMth  calm  seas  with  wild  Oespisns  to  mingle. 

If  bleat  with  tme  life-mate,  in  roughest  of  weather, 
They  Join  their  gled  voices  and  rush  on  together ; 
If  lost  in  a  lake  whose  fair  surface  is  calmer, 
It  but  hides  in  its  bosom  to  warble  there  warmer. 

If  Spring  lay  a  conch  all  enameled  with  flowers. 
It  lingers,  enrapt,  with  the  soft  rosy  hours. 
And  lilts  tbe  wood-birds,  and  the  meek  insect-hummer, 
Through  the  soft,  growing  idlees  of  thought-teeming 
Summer. 

And  when  Fall  strews  a  carpet  of  brown  o'sr  the  msadow 
It  rests  in  the  dusk  of  some  monnftaias's  vast  shadow; 


Lavgfas  out  at  the  vain  who  look  in  for  their  ftces, 
For  it  mirrors  great  gronps  of  the  Natioet  sad  Ram. 

Though  the  Song-stream  must  cease  all  its  ridi,  hqnH 

howiag 
When  Tune's  boreal  breath  o'er  cold  icebergs  if  bloviog, 
While  closed  the  chill  surface  its  depths  wlio  thill  nmbet. 
Or  tbe  beats  of  its  heart  through  the  long  polir  dumbs! 

For  the  stream  of  true  song  bath  a  lbr-f«sdkisg  niaia; 
It  but  gropeth  while  hers,  like  sick  slaepv  ia  riium: 
Or  like  volatile  babe,  iU  first  word-lessons  tskiog, 
It  catches  faint  glimpse  of  the  vastneas  avrakiog. 

As  whither  It  listeth  the  free-born  whid  blovretfa, 
Wherever  God  wiUeth  the  tme  SoiV'etreaiB  flowetb: 
From  all  Dead  Seas  it  hoUleth  its  crystsl  wavs  m^ 
TiU  it  riasth  from  sMth  whh  lAHswB  to  eoBni>«)« 
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MACHINERY,  FOR  MACHINE  MAKING. 

MESSRS.  LEONARD,  BROS.  MACHINISTS. 

BiATTEAWAN  WORKS,  FISHKILLi  DUCHESS  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

MACHINERY  DEPOT  109  PEARL  AND  60  BEAVER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


NO.    1.— IMPROVED    POWER    PLANER. 


Of  all  the  leading  ohaiacteriBtics  of  the  present 
age,  the  most  remarkable,  and  that  which  is  evolying 
results  of  the  greatest  moment,  is  the  general  preva- 
lence, and  almost  miiversal  application  of  labor* 
saTing  machines,  of  one  sort  or  another,  which  are 
gradoally  but  surely  bringing  about  a  thorough  revo- 
Imioa  in  all  the  forms>of  human  industry. 

Hone-power,  man-power,  nay !  but  almost  wind 
and  water  power  also,  are  rapidly  becoming  things 
afanoet  obsolete  and  disused;  while  the  giant  might 
of  the  labor-imprisoned  steam  ispressedinto  services 
the  most  multifarious  and  diverse ;  now  speeding  the 
mighty  ship  with  a  regularity  of  time  and  pace  ex- 
ceeded only,  if  exceeded,  by  that  of  the  chronometer ; 
now  whirling  along,  through  the  ringing  groavea  of 
iron,  trains,  the  weight  of  which  must  be  reckoned 
not  by  hundreds  nor  by  thousands,  but  by  tens  of 
thooaands  of  tons,  measuring  miles  by  minutes,  and 
almost  annihilating  time  and  space ;  now  drilling  the 
smallest  eye  of  the  finest  needle,  turning  the  most 
delicate  thread  of  the  scarce  visible  screw,  drawing 
out  metallic  wires  to  truly  fid>ulous  fineness,  or  spin- 
ning the  sea  island  cottons  of  the  South  to  threads, 
bende  which  the  silkiest  hair  of  the  softest  and  most 
feminine  of  women  waxes  apparently  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  cable. 

Henceforth  it  is  apparent  that  d  man,  the  worker 


the  skill  and  the  slight,  no  more  the  sinews  and  the 
sweat,  are  to  be  called  into  requisition ;  that  the 
head,  and  not  the  hand,  is  to  be  the  chief  instrument ; 
that  the  intellectual  and  no  longer  the  physical  forces 
are  to  predominate,  even  in  the  merest  labor. 

To  direct,  not  to  wield,  the  power  is  henceforth 
to  be  the  principal  duty  of  the  mechanic,  even  of  the 
lowest  grade;  and  in  no  respect  is  the  progression, 
set  in  movement  by  the  progress  of  science,  mdte 
real  than  in  this— that  increased  intelligence,  in- 
creased capacity  of  comprehension,  increased  appli- 
cation to  study,  is  hourly  becoming  more  and  more 
essential  to  the  working-man  of  the  present  and  the 
coming  ages. 

To  be  as  strong  as  an  elephant  and  as  patient  as  a 
camel,  with  an  average  intelligenoe  inferior  probably 
to  that  of  either  animal,  will  no  longer  suffice  to  the 
swart  smith,  who  now  wields,  by  simple  direction 
of  a  small  spring  o/.  tiny  lever,  forces  ten  thousand 
times  superior  to  any  power  that  could  be  efiected 
by  the  mightiest  of  sledge-hammers  swung  by  the 
brawniest  of  human  arms. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  at  all  periods,  from  the 
first  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  fears 
have  been  entertained,  even  by  scientific  men  and 
political  economists  of  high  order,  that  the  vast  in- 
crease of  working  power  would  exert  an  injurious 
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influence  against  the  human  worker ;  as  if  production 
were  about  to  outrun  demand  and  consumption,  so 
that  there  would  not  in  the  end  be  enou|^h  of  labor  to 
be  done  to  employ  those  seeking  to  exercise  their 
industry  or  ingenuity,  and  depending  on  that  exercise 
for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  fionilies. 
Panics  have,  moreover,  arisen  among  the  workmen 
of  the  manufacturing  classes,  as  if  the  machinery 
were  about  to  rob  them  of  their  daily  labor,  whence 
their  daily  bread;  and  the  oonseqoenoes  have  been^ 
especially  in  the  large  English  manu&cturing  towns, 
fearful  riots,  conflagrations  of  .mills  and  factories,, 
destruction  of  much  valuable  machinery,  the  ruin  of 
owners  and  employers,  and^-^  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  cause  last  named— stagnation,  in  busi- 
ness, deterioration  of  the  laborer's  condition,  and 
actual  loss  of  life. 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  on  the  first  intro- 
duction into  any  factory,  or  class  of  factories,  of  any 
new  labor-saving  machine^  by  which  perhaps  one 
man  is  enabled  to  perform  the  work  of  a  dozen  or 
twenty,  a  large  nun^r  of  hands  must  necessarily  be 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  more  or  less  immediate  dia- 
tress  arise  therefrom ;  neither  is  it  te  be  admired,  or 
held  as  an  especial  wonder,  that  poor  men,  ignorant 
of  the  operation  of  great  principles,  sufiering  the  ex- 
tremes of  poverty,  smarting  under  the  idea  that  their 
right  to  be  employed  and  to  earn  is  siqierseded  and 
usurped  forever  by  the  twin  colossi,  capital  and  ma- 
chinery, and  goaded  to  frenzy  by  the  grosri  folly 
of  socialist  editors  and  journalists,  should  attpmpt  to 
abate,  what  they  naturally  esteem  dangerous  and 
aggressive  nuisances,  by  physical  violenoa. 

But  it  is  certain  that  they  do  so  wrongfully  as  re- 
gards theoretical  rights,  wrongfully  as  regards  gene- 
ral principles  and  the  general  good,  and  not  least 
wrongfully  as  regards  their  own  particular  wel/ave. 

For  not  only  is  it  manifestly  unjust  that  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  as  consumers,  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, should  be  deprived  of  the  incalculable  benefit 
of  incieased  supplies  of  necessaries  at  decreased 
prices,  in  order  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  certain 
class  of  producers— not  only  is  it  manifestly  absurd 
to  dream  of  a  return  to  first  principles,  either  in  arts,' 
manufacture  or  science,  to  fancy  that,  once  invented, 
elaborated  and  rendered  public,  labor-saving  machi- 
nery can  be  abolished  and  thrown  into  compulsory 
disuse— but  it  can  be  shown,  evidently  enough,  that 
the  condition  of  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
laborer  is  in  fact  improved,  not  deteriorated,  by  every 
successive  step  gained  in  saving  labor  and  lowering 
the  prices  of  production  by  the  agency  of  machines. 

Their  intellectual  capacity  is  improved;  their 
powers  of  production  are  increased,  in  a  much  more 
rapid  progression  than  their  prices  are  lowered;  and, 
above  all,  so  inflnitely  and  incalculably  is  the  con- 
sumption of  products  augmented,  in  excess  of  the 
decrease  of  money  values,  that,  the  demand  increas- 
ing in  a  ratio  far  greater  than  any  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, the  call  for  laborers,  the  incieased  prices 
af  the  entire  production,  and  the  oommand  of  wages 
by  ability,  skill  and  intellect,  increase  pari  passu. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  me- 


chanic, the  artisan  and  the  manwfactnwr  mwi  aeoe». 
sarily  rise  in  position,  in  aelf-reqieet,  in  weal 
esteem,  and  in  the  natural  scale  of  humsoity,  n  i 
higher  range  of  qualificatioiis  are  required  oT  hin, 
and  as  he  is  compelled  to  advance  in  his  own  attaia^ 
ments  and  capacities,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
advances  of  the  age  and  nation. 

This  is  the  true  solution  (ff  the  great  proUm  of 
the  laboring  classes,  their  prospects  and  (heir  ooodi- 
tion;  and  this  is  the  true  reply  to  all  tfaembeeile 
jarg<Hi  of  the  pseudo-philosophical  socialuti  <tf  the 
French  school,  concerning  the  nobility  of  nuDgil 
labor,  and  the  equality,  or  I  believe,  superuritf  of 
the  hand- worker  to  the  heed-worker;  of  the  ddfei, 
the  ditcher,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  dmns  (jf 
water,,to  the  thinker,  the  inventor,  the  creUflr-or 
in  other  words,  of  the  equality,  or  superiority,  ac- 
cordingly as  it  may  be  claimed,  of  mere  pfayanl 
force,  unguided  by  any  thing  of  jodgmeat  or  iiuei- 
lect,  to  the  highest  cultivation  of  the  Huakk^ 
powers,  to  the  completest  developmeot  of  the  loibett 
human  usabilities,  to  the  largest  expansion  of  tliM 
qualities  in  which,  af)er  the  afiections,  we  ippnxi- 
mate  the  nearest  to  divinity.  But  there  is  no  locli 
thing,  nor  ever  will  be. .  There  is  no  nobiliiy,  wkit- 
soever,  in  the  mere  act  and  exercise  of  bodily  labor, 
or  even  of  patient  industry— although  in  the  canaei, 
which  stimulate  to. that  exertion  and  lend  eodonDcc 
to  that  industry,  there  may  be  much  of  the  very 
noblest. 

There  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no  possibie  show 
of  equality,  much  less  of  superiority,  as  between 
physical  and  intellectual  ability,  between  the  head- 
worker  and  the  hand-worker ;  because,  in  the  latter, 
the  utmost  powers  that  man  can  put  forward  are  as 
the  toils  of  a  pigmy,  a  mere  Lillipatian,  to  thecaor- 
mous  forces  of  the  elephant  or  of  the  cunel;  w^ 
in-  the  former,  the  genius  of  the  man,  and  the  gmf 
of  his  mental  attainments,  are  a  little  lower  oolyiba 
those  of  the  angels ;  and  theae  are  houriy  makiag 
protpiess  toward  that  perfeotionment  which  nem 
will  be  attained  in  this  world ;  wherea^  in  thoie 
there  has  been  no  increase,  but  probably  the  rems. 
from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  to  the  praaent  boor. 

The  world  neither  does,  nor  ever  will,  acoqit  of 
any  equality  between  mental  and  physical  laborsaad 
abilities ;  and  the  only  hope  of  raising  the  oooditi« 
and  social  scale  of  the  working-classes  lies  not  in 
striving  impotently  to  drag  down  those  natonUy, 
constitutionally  and  educationally  their  superion  to 
the  lower  level,  but  by  encouraging  the  iderion  to 
aspire  to  the  like  elevation,  to  cultivate  on  every  o^ 
casion  their  higher  faculties,  to  aim  at  the  attaiomat 
of  capacity  for  head-labor  in  their  degree,  to  leant  to 
think,  and  not  to  act  only,  to  strive,  in  fact,  to  mem* 
ble  less  the  beasts  that  peri^,  and  more  the  am 
who  live  forever. 

Encouragement  may  do  this,  kindling  thefrorlDer 
to  a  hope  of  better  things,  and  showing  Mm  that  each 
a  hope  is  not  the  vain  imagination  of  a  dream,  but  a 
real,  tangible  possibility. 

Making  him  discontented  with  his  lot;  lesdiaghiD 
to  misapprehend  his  own  position  and  to  oDdemlv 
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xbmt  of  his  miperior,  can  tend  only  to  rander  him  a 
very  bad  member  of  BOciaty»  and  a  very  mihappy 
member  of  the  kuman  fiunily. 

Fortunately,  otJier  and  £kr  higher  cauaea  are  at 
"work,  than  the  Utopian  dreams  of  viaionary  eophists 
nad  the  aentimental  false  philosophy  of  world-re- 
forming lunatics,  for  the  amelioratuiig  the  condition, 
both  physical  and  social,  of  the  laborer.  And  one  of 
thoee  nor  that  the  least— when  superadded  to  the 
increasing  purposes  and  enlarged  pnnciplea  of  the 
times— will  be  found,  I  believe,  in  the  necessity 
OYiaing  from  the  general  use  of  complicated  maehines, 
which  is  compelling  the  mechanic  and  hand-laborer 
to  educate  his  head  as  well  as  to  harden  his  hands; 
to  derelop  his  soul  as  well  as  his  sinews,  and  to  be^ 
come  himself  head-worker  no  leas  tl»n  handy-crafis- 
man.  In  this  roost  desirable  change,  not  a  false 
pride  and  real  ignorance  of  their  own  real  position, 
but  a  clear  perception  and  humble  estimate  -of  their 
own  deficienciee  and  of  the  meen9>  of  overcoming 
them,  are  requisite  to  the  working-classes ;  and  he 
is  their  true  friend  who  insists  to  them  on  the  former 
and  assists  them  toward  the  latter— not  he  who  men* 
dacionsly  and  mischievously  asserts  to  them— as  is 
now  too  frequently  done — that  a  hodman  is  at  least 
equal  if  not  superior  to  a  Herschel,  an  Irish  ditcher 
to  a  Descartes  or  a  Newton,  vkd  the  meanest  stoker 
that  fires  up  a  furnace  to  him  whose  intellect  com- 
bined the  various  principles,  and  conceived  the  vast 
system,  of  that  motive  power  which,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  revolutionized  the  world  of 
art  and  science,  joined  ocean  shores  by  bridges  of 
almost  continuous  steamboats,  and  linked  continents 
together  by  the  iron  groves  and  metaUio  wires 
which  speed  the  space-annihilatiog  messengers  of 
steam  and  electricity  from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere 
unhindered. 

To  these  considerations  we  aie  naturally  led  when 
we  envisage  the  fact  that  these  yery  labor-saving 
machines  are  themselves  created  by  other  machines 
of  like  principles  and  scarcely  inferior  powers,  such 
as  we  purpose  to  introduce  to  our  readers,  by  a  series 
of  cuts,  with  some  brief  explanation  of  theirusesand 
principles  of  action,  in  this  present  article. 

The  unparalleled  exten8i<Hi  of  rail-roads  in  this 
country,  so  peculiarly  calculated  for  their  creation 
by  its  natural  configuration  and  geological  structure, 
has  called  for  a  supply  of  rail-road  materials,  both 
raw  and  manufactured,  to  a  degree  almost  incon- 
ceivable even  at  the  present  day;  and  so  great  have 
been  the  improvements  recently  introduced  iato  ma- 
chinery, so  enormous  the  weight  of  the  peraous  and 
freight  to  be  transported,  and  so  extraordinary  the 
speed  expected,  and  in  fact  demanded,  by  the  travel- 
ing public,  that  nothing  short  of  perfection  in  finish 
and  strength  will  suffice,  whether  for  marine  en- 
gines, locomotives,  or  in  fact,  any  power  machines. 

This  will  easily  be  admitted  when  it  is  considered 
that  on  all  the  really  good  and  well  supported  lines 
of  road,  in  the  Eastern  states  more  especially,  the 
rate  of  travel  averages  from  thirty  to  fiAy  miles  per 
hour,  at  an  average  cost  to  each  passenger  of  about 
one-and-a-half  cent  per  the  mile  of  distance. 


We  of  oonrse  do  not  here  take  into  account  such 
miserable  efibte  monopolies  as  some  of  our  own  in- 
terior, and  some  of  the  Southern  roads,  or  that  of 
the  New  Jersey  Rail-Road  and  Transportation 
Company,  the  rates  of  which  do  n6t  exceed  four- 
teen miles  to  the  hour,  at  a  charge  of  something 
exceeding  three  cents  per  mile>~sinoe  these  are 
the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  arising  from  the  mis- 
taken policy  of  the  states  through  which  they  pass, 
in  granting  them  exclusive  privileges^  enabling  them 
with  a  minimum  of  speed,  punctuality,  civility, 
cleanliness,  safety  and  comfort,  to  exact  a  maximum 
of  fare  from  all  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  travel  by  them. 

These  unimproved  concerns,  retrogressive  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  most  brilliant  progression,  may, 
however,  count  their  days  as  numbered,  their  unhal- 
lowed and  enormous  gains  as  arrested.  The  latter  rail- 
road, never  exceeding  the  average  speed  of  good 
stage-coach  travel,  is  now  so  seriously  rivaled  by 
heavy  omnibuses  running  on  a  plank-road,  that  its 
locomotives  to-day  barely  drew  an  average  of  three 
empty  can,  where  six  Weeka  since  they  drew  from 
eight  to  ten,  filled  to  discomfort. 

Hitherto  all  their  underhand  attempts  to  buy  up 
this  road,  by  meana  of  individual  stockholdera,  in 
order  Co  destroy  its  efficiency  and  raiM  the  prices, 
have  failed  -  so  signally,  that  it  is  evident  that  the 
people  over  whom  they  have  so  long  driven  rough- 
shod will  endure  their  insolent  tyranny  no  longer, 
and  they  must  either  tranquilly  submit  to  pass  away 
into  csontempt,  bankruptcy  and  abeyance,  or  they 
must  make>iheir  road  reasonably  ehsapf  as  speedy, 
punctual  and  convenient  to  passengere  as  others — 
which  thay  can  readily  do  by  diverting  a  portion  of 
their  colossal  gains  from  dividends  and  personal 
profits  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public,  in  laying  proper 
tracks^  adopting  improved  engioes,  employing  clean, 
comfortable  and  roomy  cars,  guided  by  capable  and 
tsivil  conductors,  all  at  the  ordinary  price  of  rail- 
road transportation  on  the  best,  fleetest,  and  most 
favored  lines. 

To  produce  this  excellence  and  finish,  tools  of  pe- 
culiar quality  —  in  the  form  of  power-machines, 
adapted  for  planing,  turoiog,  and  drilling  iron,  cut- 
ting gears,  and  the  like— have  become  actually  ne- 
cessary ;  doing  their  work  at  an  incalculably  lower 
price,  and  greater  celerity  than  the  ablest  human 
hands,  and  with  a  mathematical  regularity  and  pre- 
cision which  no  human  experience  or  dexterity  could 
possibly  equal. 

It  is  the  .creation  of  these  various  power-tool-ma- 
chines, which,  as  I  have  stated,  is  indispensable  for 
the  building  of  power-machinery  of  any  kind ;  from 
the  marine-engine,  which  drives  the  huge  steam- 
ships of  Cunard  or  Collins  over  the  wild  surges  of 
the  Atlantic,  with  all  the  punctuality,  and  nearly  all 
the  speed  of  birds  of  passage;  from  the  locomotive, 
with  its  team  of  iron  chargers,  bringing  the  farthest 
west  to  our  very  doors  in  the  oceanic  cities,  to  the 
fast  power-presses,  which  roll  ofi*the  news,  collected 
from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  by  the  agency 
of  steam  and  lightnuig,  at  the  rate  of  20,000  copies  to 
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the  hoar— and  intellectually  feeding  their  hundred 
thousand  hungry  readers  or  ere  the  paper  is  weH 
dry— freighted  with  the  fates  of  nationa. 

And  it  is  to  the  creation  of  these,  in  their  best  fonn 
and  utmost  perfection,  that  the  great  works  at  Mat- 
teawan,  a  lovely  spot,  embosomed  hi  the  grandest 
part  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  are  devoted ; 
while  the  Depots  in  New  york  are  Intended  to  keep, 
at  all  times,  on  hand  a  large  snpply  of  tools,  required 
by  machinists  of  all  classes,  partieularly  needed 
in  the  railroad  and  machine  shop,  and  such,  in  a 
word,  as  cannot  be  disipensed  with  by  any  of  those 
artificers,  who  work  upon  the  tough  ao^  stybbom 
produce  of  the  mines. 

AU  these  tools  are  either  mantifiu^tored  by  the 
Messrs.  Leonard  themselv^  at  the  ^'Matteawan 
works,"  employing  some  three  hundred  and  fifty 
hands,  or  famished  from  the  "Lowell  machine 
shops,"  where  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  hands 
are  constantly  employed  in  this  class  of  bnsineas ; 
or,  again,  from  **  The  Great  Hadley-Falls  shop,"  at 
Holyoke ;  all  of  which  establishments  arcTepresented 
by  the  same  firm,  and  all  of  which  turn  out  wotk, 
which — it  is  believed-Hsannot  be  surpassed,  if  equal- 
led, in  the  world.  ' 

The  first  of  these  machines  whiiJh  we  propose  to 
notice,  a  representation  of  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  paper,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important, 
if  not  the  most  important  of  all  the  tools  employed  in 
the  machine  shop. 

This  engine  has  already  been  noticed  in  Gra- 
ham, as  employed  in  th6  noble  press-works  of 
Messrs.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New  York— vol. XL.,  No.  6, 
p.  576.  It  is  used  for  finishingihe  surfaces  of  what- 
ever portions  of  the  machinery  must  be  brought 
to  a  smooth  and  polished  face.  This  is  done  by  the 
propulsion  of  the  pieces  of  iron  to  be  planed  in  a 
horizontal  and  longitudinal  direction  against  catting 
edges,  which  again  move  horizontally  across  the 
moving  planes,  and  are  pressed  downward  on  them 


f^eitioally,  ao  as  to  efifoet  the  pianing  to  the  unifoiB 
depth  required.  Th^  abrmded  portions  ef  the  oeia: 
are  thrown  ofi*— from  the  sivfaee  of  cut  inaiaa 
sort  of  soaly  dust,  from  that  of  wnraght  iroB  io  ka^ 
em>led  shavings-^^und  the  plaoefl  can  be  wrought  nf^to 
almost  any  desirable  degree  of  smoothaesi  and  fiu^ 

It  is  but  a  short  time,  eomparatifely,  sooe  liB^i 
machine  was  first  introduced  :  it  is  one  of  the  moit 
important  among  mechanical  tools;  aaditisisded 
a  triamph  of  art  to  see  one  of  these  aackioes  tader 
the  direction  of  one  peraon,  perfornnnf  the  aaa) 
labor  of  seme  fifteen  or  twenty  meofaaaies  in  fonw 
times  with  their  chisels  and  files.  An  obMrrce,  wi 
experience  confirms  the  fiiet,  that  maohkerj  on  sad 
dees  perform  work  much  more  aocoratelf  tban  tiw 
most  skillfbl  mefhanic ;  and,  perhaps,  in  no  mast 
is  this  general  principle  so  faappUy  illostiated  «i  t 
the  performano6  of  these  maehhiea.  The  usual  cog; 
of  motive  power  is  about  twenty-five  oeats  per  <^, 
per  horse  power,  and  allowing  one  hofseio  beeqii- 
valent  to  five  men,'we  sludl  have  the  labor  of  m 
mechanic  furnished  for  five  cents  a-day.  From  tlik 
it  will  be  seen  how  important  every  inventioD  or  la- 
provement  becomes  to  the  machine<4Nii)der,  vkk^ 
tends  to  perform  the  Usual  labor  on  the  mtciune  br 
machinery. 

The  above  cat  represents  a  very  exeeUeot  pluier. 
There  is  a  great  degree  of  tntt  and  finish  employed 
in  its  design ;  indeed  the  builder  may  fittter  kioHel! 
that  he  has  one  of  the  tesst  maekiaes  bmlt  m  this 
countiy. 

This  Bmohioe,  aocordhig  to  its  siae,  wnght.«id 
cost,  is  divided  into  Noe.  4, 0,  aad  6,  capable  of  ptise- 
fhg  metal  from  foar  feet  long,  by  eighteen  mha 
wide  and  high,  to  six  feet  six  inches  long,  hj  twtHj 
four  inches  wide  and  high— ^aad  weighs  reepediTely 
1000,  2,600,  and  3,500  pounds. 

The  machine  from  which  the  denga  at  tfae  head 
of  this  paper  is  taken  may  be  seen  at  No.  60  Beam 
Street,  New  Yo«k. 


NO.    2. —IMPROVED    ENGINE    LATHE. 
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This  agaia  is  a  highly  raluable  and  ingenioos  ma- 
ctune ;  its  special  operation  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
tlie  turning  of  any  iron  worlc  to  its  required  round 
olrcomference  and  requisite  degree  of  polish,  whether 
it  is  a  perfect  cylinder,  or  of  various  diameters  at 
various  points. 

£y  it,  all  round  work  for  engiaes  is  formed  and 
finished— as  rods,  shafts,  and  the  like.  The  action 
or  the  machine  is  simple,  easy  and  almost  noiseless. 
T'he  piece  of  metal  is  fixed  in  the  spindle,  sho^im  in 
tiie  cnt  above  in  contact  with  the  right  elbow  of  the 
spectator,  and  secured,  longitudinally  of  the  ma« 
dune,  on  the  sharp  point  proceeding  from  the  fixture 


at  the  left  end  of  the  Lathe,  behind  the  operator's 
shoulder. 

To. this,  the  object  of  operation,  a  rapid  rotatory 
movement  on  its  own  axis  is  given  by  steam-power, 
and  the  cutting  is  produced  by  its  rotation  against 
two  steel  edges  impinging  on  it  laterally,  and  made 
to  travel  horiaontally  and  longitudinally  on  a  bed,  so 
as  to  cut  the  bar,  submitted  to  its  agency,  equally 
throughout  all  its  length.  This  instrument  is  also 
directed  by  one  man  onlyi  while  acting  with  the 
combined  power  of  very  many,  and  performs  its 
wprk  with  an  ease  equalled  only  by  its  great  exacti- 
tude. 


NO.  3.— IMPROVED  GEAR  CUTTING  ENGINE. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers,  who  have 
no  previous  acquaintance  with  mechanism,  we  shall 
merely  premise  that  a  gear  is  a  wheel  with  a  toothed 
circumference,  like  watch-wheels,  or  what  in  ruder 
mechanism  are  known  as  cogged-wheels ;  and  those 
gears,  known  as  level  gears,  are  such  as  have  the 
toothing  on  the  circimiference  not  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  diameter,  but  at  an  acute  angle  to  it, 
so  that  when  two  gears  of  a  peculiar  degree  of  bevil 
are  set  in  contact,  a  horizontal  rotatory  movement 
may  be  communicated  to  one  by  a  corresponding 
perpendicular  rotation  of  the  other.  This  will  be 
rendered  comprehensible  by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  motive  power  of  the  borer  in  the  repieaentation 
of  the  instrument,  No.  5. 

The  above  cut  represents  a  very  cheap  and  simple 
gear-cutter.  Its  principal  novelty  oonsists  in  the  use 
of  the  large  gear-wheel  instead  of  the  common  gra- 
duated table.  It  is  extremely  simple,  and  at  the  same 
time  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  machine. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  crank  is  connected  to  the 


large  wheel  by  a  set  of  intermediate  gears,  every  re- 
volution of  which  is  made  to  correspond  with  the 
number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel  to  be  cut.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  a  set  of  change  gears,  which  accom- 
pany the  machine. 

The  changes  are  made  in  the  opposite  end  of  the 
Crank  Shaft. 

It  will  be  observed  that  one  revolution  of  the 
crank  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  number 
of  teeth  in  the  large'  wheel,  as  one  tooth  in  the 
wheel  to  be  cut  bears  to  the  whole  number  it  is 
to  contain.  '  The  number  of  teeth  and  the  pitch  o( 
the  wheel  is  consequently  derived  from  the  change 
gears. 

When  level  gears  are  cut,  the  head  is  then  set  at 
the  proper  inclination,  and  secured  by  the  scnw 
which  projects  at  the  rear  of  the  head. 

The  cheapness  of  this  machine  more  particularly 
recommends  it,  the  price  being  but  $250,  while  its 
efficiency  and  regular  operation  are  so  well  established 
as  to  require  no  further  oommeiit. 
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NO.  4.— THE    UPRIGHT   DRILL. 

This  is  another  admirable  engioe  for  dimiaah- 
ing  and  simplifying  human  labor.  It  is  applied 
to  the  boring  of  all  IdndB  of  iron- work  £»  ma- 
chinery. 

The  perpendicular  drill,  as  will  be  readily  ob- 
served, is  worked  with  a  swift,  rotatory  man- 
ment,  *by  means  of  the  bevil  gears  at  ito  upper 
extremity.  By  a  wheel  —  the  circumferaice  d 
which  only  is  displayed  in  the  cut— acting  opoa 
the  thread  of  a  screw  midway  its  lengtii,  it  it 
pressed  down  upon  the  piece  of  work  to  be 
drilled. 

This  piece  is  secured  upon  a  horizontal  table 
placed  under  the  point  of  the  rotary  drill,  which 
table  may  be  elevated  or  depressed  at  pieasare. 
by  aid  of  the  small  lever  projecting  backward. 
whicji  acts  ,on  a  geared  wheel  playing  oo  the 
thread  of  the  great  perpendicular  screw  of  the 
main  shaft. 


T    ^   ^ 


NO.    5.— ENGINE    LATHE. 


The  nature,  operation,  and  application  of  power  ia 
this  engine  are  preciiMly  similar  to  those  shown  and 
explained  at  No.  2.  But  it  is  employed  only  fbr  the 
cutting  of  screws  and  screw  bohs,  and  the  boring  of 
plates,  pulle3rB,  etc.,  which  latter  operations  it  per-- 
forms  by  aid  of  Fairiish's  Univxesal  Chxjox, 


which  will  be  described  hereafter.  In  workiiig  tkw 
lathe,  the  implement  last  named  is  attached  to  tbe 
spindle,  immediately  under  the  right  haad  of  the 
operator. 

The  engine  itself  is  of  onusoal  nealaetf  »> 
finish. 


MACHINEBY,  FOR  MACHINE  MAKING. 
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NO.    6.  — SMALL    POWER    PLANER. 


This  little  engine  is  similar  i&  action  and  principle 
to  the  cut,  No.  1 ;  the  iron,  to  be  planed,  moving 
horizoatally  and  longitudinally  on  a  bed,  across 
which  the  cutting  edges  move  with  a  downward 
preaaure  and  a  lateral  movement,  cutting  and  finish- 
ing the  surface  to  the  requisite  depth  and  degree, 
easily  and  almost  to  perfection. 

The  machine  works  very  simply,  and  almost 
noiaeleqply ;  it  is  exceedingly  handy,  and  is  directed 
by  one  person ;  is  very  portable ;  occupies  but  an 
inconsiderable  space,  and  does  work  precisely  of  the 
same  description  as  No.  1,  though  of  inferior  dimen- 
sions in  all  respects. 


NO.  7.— FAIRMAN'S  UNIVERSAL  CHUCK. 

A  Chuck  generally  is  explained  as  being  a  round 
plate,  which  is  fastened  on  to  the  spindle  of  a  lathe — 
see  No.  5 — and  is  used  to  bore  holes  in  round  or 
variooaiy  shaped  plates  of  metal.  It  will  be  observ- 
ed, in  the  cut  above,  that  all  the  upright  stnds  con- 
verge toward  the  centre  by  one  motion  of  the  lever, 


so  that  the  centre  of  the  article  to  be  bored  must  cor- 
respond with  the  centre  of  the  spindle.  Besides  all 
sorts  of  plateS)  as  above  mentioned,  the  centres  of 
gear  wheels  and  pulleys  are  bored  by  it. 

There  is  a  beauti/ul  principle  involved  in  the  action 
of  this  chuck,  though  its  novelty  is  in  some  sort  lost 
in  its  simplicity.  Here,  by  a  simple  movement  of 
the  hand,  the  article  to  be  worked  is  brought  to  its 
proper  position ;  while,  by  the  old  method,  the  same 
position  could  only  be  arrived  at  after  a  series  of 
trials ;  nor,  in  the  end»  is  the  article  so  firmly  held, 
aAer  its  correct  place  shall  have  been  ascertained 

The  last  representation  we  shall  oflTer  to  our  read- 
ers is  the  subjoined  cut  of  an  improved  borer  for  the 
wheels  of  railroad  cars.  The  extreme  simplicity  of 
its  general  arrangements  is  its  most  conspicuous 
feature,  and  the  small  space  it  occupies  is  another 
highly  important  consideration.  It  will  chuck  all 
sized  wheels  up  to  three  feet  diameter,  and  can  bolt 
on  wheels  of  yet  larger  dimensions. 

In  the  cut,  a  car- wheel  is  shown  set  on  the  ma- 
chine ;  the  upright  spindle  which  passes  through  it 
contains  the  cutters,  and  is  driven  by  the  pulley 
shown  on  (he  left  side  of  the  machine,  which  gives 
to  the  spiadle-lathe  its  rotary  and  alternate  motion. 

The  brief  account  here  given  of'  these  very  in- 
genious and  simple  machines  will,  it  is  hoped,  an- 
swer the  desired  end  of  conveying  to  the  general 
reader  some  idea  of  the  principles  of  operation,  the 
perfection,  and  the  immense  general  utility  of  thete 
most  emphatically  labor-saving  engines. 

We  say  emphatically  labor-saving,  because  they 
not  only  spare  and  simplify  labor  by  their  own  direct 
operation,  but  indirectly  do  so  fifty  or  a  hundred  fold, 
because  they  are  applied  to  the  creation  of  those  vast 
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space-aod-time-annihilating  machines,  which  in  the 
present  day  surpass  the  wildest  and  most  marvelous 
legends  of  Fairy-land,  of  necromancers  and  magicians, 
as  to  the  powers— incalculable  and  almost  ubiquitous 


—which  they  bestow  oa  their  possessors,  and  whid 
create  wealth  for  the  countries  having  sons  expert  lo 
invent  and  use  them,  surpassing  the  gold  of  Opkir, 
and  the  gems  of  Golconda. 


NO.    8.— FAIRJ«AN'S    BORING    MACHINE. 


FORGOTTEN. 


FoaooTTSH  *  His  the  sentence  passed  on  every  thing  of 

earth; 
Naught  can  escape  the  heavy  doom,  that  in  this  world  has 

birth; 
The  cloud  that  floats  in  azure  skies,  the  flower  that  blooms 

so  bright. 
The  leaf  tha^  easts  a  eooliog  shade,  unnoCioad  pass  from 

Bight. 
^Forgotten !  can  it  be  that  mil,  the  beautifal,  the  good| 
The  wiee,  the  great,  musk  buried  be,  *Beath  Lethe's  wave- 

leaa  flood  ? 
Must  all  ttaia  world's  magnificence,  its  splendid  pomp  and 

pride, 
The  fanea  which  man  has  proudly  raised,  and  Time 'a 

strong  arm  defied, 
Oh !  must  it  all  return  to  dust,  and  firom  remembrance 

fade — 
Will  no  idnt  memory  remain,  no  thought,  not  e'aa  a 

ahade? 
Alas !  it  mnsti  thus  has  it  been— thus  most  it  be  again; 
Who  reared  the  lofty  pyramids  ?   Their  work  was  all  in 

vain! 
Stricken  with  awe,  we  gaze  upon  those  monuments  to 

fame. 
And  aak,  but  ask  unanswered,  for  the  mighty  builder's 


The  eountless  tumuli  outspread  upon  our  western  lands, 
Who  piled  their  ahapeless  forms,  and  why  t    Where  are 
the  busy  hands 


I  those  mounds?  Alu!  w 


Which  ages  since  heaped  t 

ne'er  can  know; 
Their  names  were  blotted  out  from  life  long  centoriaaago. 

And  must  I  be  forgotten  thu  ?    When  earth  ammto 

won 
Will  all  this  working  world  plod  on  as  calmly  ai  bafcn? 
Will  no  sweet  memory  of  me  ding  round  somi  taanax 

heart? 
Must  all  remembranoe  of  my  life  from  every  sool  dcpirt ! 
It  must  not  be!    Build  me  a  tomb  whose  top  ibsU !»«« 

the  cloud- 
Pile  high  the  marble !  set  it  round  vnth  stately  eolonnf 

proud — 
Rear  me  some  fane,  dig  deep  the  base,  outspread  it  &r  asd 

wide. 
And  write  my  name  indelibly  upon  its  glaaming  ii(ie ! 

Down !  down !  rebellious  soul,  not  thus  mart  tboi  »• 

membered  be- 
Not  thus  a  world  must  ages  hence  be  taught  to  thisk  of 


Not  thus  would  I  be  carried  on  by  Time's  rsiistl«M  Bood; 
I  would  not  be  remembered  with  the  greatf  bat  with  the 

good^- 
If  in  my  heart  one  vhtne  live,  one  pure  and  holy  tboygfct, 
If  in  my  character  one  high  and  noble  trait  be  WToe|kt, 
If  in  my  life  one  aet  be  fooad  fromeortUy  blmiA^H, 
If  one  bright  inpttlsa  point  to  Haeven,  if  lAsi  tmta^ 

ne !  c-  x>  *' 


CLARA    GREGORY: 

on     THE     ST&F-MOTHEE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
«<  Do,  dear  Clare,  stay  at  home  to^ii^lit ;  father 
-will  be  »o  grieved." 

**  He  certainly  has  8ho¥ni  no  great  regard  ibr  my 
feeliagB,  and  he  cannot  expect  me  to  be  over-tender 
of  his*  I  am  sure  I  coald  not  endmse  to  stay  here, 
and  my  marvel  is  that  you  can." 

Clara  Gregory  did  not  observe  the  tear  that  gli^ 
tened  in  her  sister's  eye,  as  she  spoke  these  words, 
in  a  bitter  toae ;  yet  her  voice  was  gentler  when  she 
spoke  again. 

"Flease»  Alice,  just  tie  xhy  tippet,  ibi  ine{  my 
hands  are  gloved.    There,  thank  you." 

Sie  opened  the  hall-door,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
listening  to  the  moan  the  leafless  ttees  made  as  they 
shivered  in  the  blast. 

"  Well,  Alice,  I  suppose  it  is  of  no  use  asking  you 
to  go  with  me;  so,  good-njght!"  And  she  slowly 
descended  the  steps,  and  passed  down  the  street* 

Alice  stood  watching  her  receding  fo^  until  she 
disappeared,  and  then,  with  a  shiver,  she  tuned 
away. 

"  How  cold  it  is !"  she  said  to  herself.  "  I  must 
be  sure  to  have  it  warm  and  pleasant  for  them  when 
they  come.  Iiet  me  see.  I  will  have  a  fire  in  the 
little  beck  parlor ;  it  looks  so  bright  and  cheery.  I 
know  father  will  like  that  best." 

The  fire  was  kindled,  the  rooms  Were  lighted,  and 
the  young  girl  wandered  through  them,  again  and 
again,  to  assure  herself  that  nothing  could  make 
them  more  home-like  and  inviting.  In  the  large 
parlors,  with  their  rich  furniture  and  iumaoe-heat, 
there  was  little  for  her  to  do. 

A  certain  awe  forbade  her  to  interfere  with  *<  Aunt 
Debby's"  accustomed  arrangements,  but  in  the 
"  dear  little  back  parior"  she  might  do  as  she  listed ; 
and  she  found  ample  employment  for  her  fiury 
fingers. 

The  fuchsia  must  be  taught  to  droop  its  bright 
blossoms  over  the  pale  calUi,  the  door  of  Canary's 
cage  was  to  be  set  open,  the  father's  slippers  to  be 
placed  before  his  chair,  the  fiivorite  books  to  be  laid 
upon  the  table. 

All,  at  last,  was  done.  The  pictures  on  the  wall, 
the  crimson  curtains,  and  the  carpet  on  the  floor,  re- 
flected the  streaming  light  of  the  fire  with  a  grateful 
glow  of  comfort.  One  momentous  question  remained 
to  be  decided.  Should  the  old  dog  be  suffered  to 
crouch  as  usual  on  the  hearth-rug,  or  be  banished  to 
less  honorable  quarters?  After  deep  and  anxious 
deliberation  this  was  also  settled.  Carlo  was  per- 
mitted to  ensconce  himself  in  the  chimney-comer, 
while  his  young  mistress  placed  herself  in  the  great 
arm-chair  before  the  fire  and  fell  to  dreaming. 
Alice  Gregory  was  but  fifteen  yean  old ;  yet,  any 


one  would  have  longed  to  know  of  her  dreams,  who 
might  have  looked  on  her  as  she  sat  there,  her 
thoughtful  Qyes  fixed  on  the  glowing  eoals,  and  her 
youthful  face  inwrought  with  feeling.  Afld  much 
she  had  to  make  her  think  and  feel ;  for  Alice  was  a 
motherless  dhild,  and  thin  night  was  to  briqg  a 
strimger  into  thA  place,  so  hallowed  by  the  memory 
of  her  who  had  passed  thence  into  the  heavens. 

Two  long  hours  did  the  girl  sit  there,  awaiting  her 
-Cher's  return,  dweet  'dsions  of  the  past,  dim 
visions  of  the  future,  were  abom  her.  All  the  saddest 
and  the  happiest  hours  of  her  brief  life  came  back  to 
her.  They  case  as  old,  fimiliar  friends,  sorrowful 
as  were  some  of  their  faces ;  and  she  clung  to  them, 
and  oould  not*  bear  to  leave  th^  for  those  coming 
hoars  that  beekoned  to  her  with  so  doubtful  pro- 


"  I  hope  she  will  love  me,"  mused  she  of  the 
strange  mother ;  "  but  she  cannot  as  Aunt  Mary  does, 
and  nobody,  nobody  can  efver  love  me  as  my  own 
dear  mother  did !"  she  sobbed,  with  a  gush  of  tears. 
But  presently  they  staid  in  their  fountain,  for  she 
thought  of  her  mother,  still  loving  her,  and  of  her 
Saviour,  .ever  near,  loving  her  more  than  mortal 
could.  *<  I  will  try  to  be  good  and  gentle,"  thought 
she,  <*aadflhev»tf  love  me.  Nine  o'clock!  Aunt 
Debby  thought  they  would  be  here  by  seven,  I  must 
go  and  ask  her  what  the  matter  can  be.*' 

The  individual  yclept  *<  Aunt  Debby"  was  no  leas 
a  personage  than  Mrs.  Deborah  Dalrymple,  whose 
pride  it  was,  that  for  twenty  years  the  light  of  her 
wisdom,  and  the  strength  of  her  hands,  had  been  the 
dependence  of  Dr.  Arthur  Gregory's  household.  On 
this  oocasioa,  Alice  found  her  in  the  dining-room, 
seated  in  state,  her  bronzed  visage  graced  by  the 
veritable  cap  with  which  she  had  honored  the  recep- 
tion of  the  first  Mrs.  Gregory.  Its  full  double  ruffle, 
and  bountiful  com-ooloied  bows,  made  her  resemble 
the  pictures,  in  the  primers,  of  the  sun  with  pufifed 
cheeks,  surrounded  by  his  beams.  She  would  show 
no  partiality,  not  she.  What  Dr.  Gmgory  thought 
was  right,  was  right.  He  had  been  a  good  master 
to  her  as  ever  a  woman  need  have,  and  she  was  sure 
of  a  comfortable  home  the  rest  of  her  days  whoever 
came  there.  Dr.  Gregory  was  in  all  things  her 
oracle,  her  admiration,  her  sovereign  authority. 
The  world  did  not  oflen  see  such  a  man  as  he,  that 
it  didn't.  But,  barring  the  doctor,  she  sensibly 
realized  the  world  had  no  more  reliable  authority 
than  Mrs.  Deborah  Dalrymple.  There  she  sat, 
anxiously  speculating  on  the  approaching  regime, 
and  plying  the  needles  on  her  best  knittiog-work 
with  uncommon  zeal. 

<*  Aunt  Debby,  do  you  know  it  is  nine  o'clock?" 

"  I  heard  the  clock  strike  nine." . 
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"Father  should  have  been  here  two  hours  ago." 

"I  do  n't  know  that." 

«  Why !  you  said  he  would  be  hBre  at  sevea." 

"I  do  n't  know  that." 

"What  then?" 

"  I  expected  him." 

*<  Well,  what  can  be  the  reason  that  he  dobs  not 
come?" 

"  Great  many  things." 

"  But  what  is  the  reason?"     ^ 

«  He  knows  better  than  L." 

*(  What  do  you  suppose  ?" 

'^•Nothing." 

Alice  came  to  a  pause,  with  a  decidedly  tmsatisfied 
eacpression. 

"  Was  it  winter  when  he  brought  my  motbef 
home?" 

"  No."  > 

"Summer?"  '  -     ^ 

"Yes." 

"  Was  it  a  pleasant  day  ?" 

"Yes." 

Despairing  of  Aunt  Debby's  communicativteness, 
Alice  returned  to  her  solitude^,  roused  a  vigorous 
flame  in  the  grate,  and  sitting  down  on  an  ottoman 
beside  Carlo,  commenced  an  attack'  on  his  taci- 
turnity. 

"But  hark.'  those  are  father's  bells!  No—yes! 
yes,  they  are  come !" 

Girl  and  dog  sprang  to  their  feet  together,  and  ran 
to  the  door.  In  her  haste  Alice  brushed  something 
from  the  work-table.  It  was  nothing  but  her  mo- 
ther's needle-book,  but  she  pressed  it  to  her  lips  as 
she  tenderly  replaced  it,  and  passed  mora  slowly 
into  the  hall. 

The  cordial  greetings  were  over.  The  cloaks 
and  furs  were  laid  aside,  and  Alice  sat  down  in  the 
chimney-comer  to  observe  the  new-comer,  in  i^ose 
face  the  full  radiance  of  the  bright  fire  shone,  while 
she  cenversed  with  Aunt  Debby  about  the  journey 
and  the  weather. 

"  She  is  not  pretty,"  thought  she.  "Very  unlike 
mother— taller  and  statelier,  with  black  eyes  and 
hair— still,  her  features  are  noble,  and  she  looks 
good." 

She  came  to  this  satisfactory  conclusion  just  as  her 
father  suddenly  exclaimed— 

"  Where  did  you  say  Clara  was,  Alice  ?  Has  she 
not  returned  from  Belford?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  she  is  staying  with  Ellen  Morgan  to- 
night." 

"Is  Ellen  Morgan  sick?" 

How  Alice  wished  she  could  say  jres,  or  any  thing 
else  than  the  plain,  reluctant  no-4>ut  out  it  must 
come.  -An  expression  of  pain  and  displeasnre  came 
over  the  doctor's  countenance,  and  he  glanced 
quickly  at  his  wife.  But  she  seemed  to  have  no 
other  thought  than  of  the  plants  over  which  she  was 
bending. 

"  What  sweet  flowers  have  come'  to  you,  in  the 
midst  of  the  snow,  Alice!"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
liAed  a  spray  of  monthly  rose,  weighed  down  with 
its  blossoms. 


Alice*a  eyes  glistened  with  pleasure  as  she «« 
that  her  darlings  had  found  a  friend. 

"  They  were  mother's,"  alie  began,  then  atop^ei 
suddenly. 

"  You  must  love  them  very  dearly,"  mA  Mr. 
Gregory,  with  feeling.  "  But  where  is  the  IJtUe 
Eddie?    Shall  I  not  sea  him?" 

"  Oh !  he  begged  to  sit  up  and  wait,  bat  he  feU 
asleep,  and  Aunt  Debby  put  him  to  bed.  Would  jtm 
like  to  go  up  aad  look  at  him  ?  He  is  so  pretty  k 
his  sleep!" 

"  Indeed  he  is  pretty  in  his  sleep,"  tboqgfli!  ife 
step-mother,  as>  she  bent  crver  the  beautifalchiida 
his  rosy  dreams.  She  laid  back  his  soft,  bi%lit  eorii, 
and  hghtly  kissed  his  pure  cheek,  gazio;  ioo^  aad 
tenderly  upon  him.  Tears  shone  in  her  eyes  as  ite, 
turning  toward  Alice,  said  softly, 

"  Can  we  be  happy  together,  Alice  dear?" 

"  I  am  sure  we  shall,"  answered  the  wann-heartid 
girl  impulsively.  "  Indeed,  I  will  try  to  mate  m 
happy." 

CHAPTER  n. 

Late  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Gregory  was  vxc^ 
in  the  parlor  with  little  Eddie  at  her  Me,  wiieKhe 
had  been  enchained  fen  fiv4  long  minutes  by  the 
charms  of  a  fairy  tale.  But  assomeonegliMby 
the  door  h^  boutaded  away,  crying, 

«*  There 's  sister  Clara !  Clara,  come  and  see  my 
new  mamma !" 

Presently,  however,  he  came  back  wiihadoloron 
countenance,  coifiplaining, 

"  She  says  I  have  no  new  mamma,  and  she  does 
not  want  to  see  her  either.  But  I  haw^-^  he  c(n- 
tinned  emphatically,  laying  hold  on  one  of  berfii^ 
with  each  of  his  round,  white  fists,  *•  and  yon  viD 
stay  always^and  tell  me  stories,  wont  yon?  Wai 
that  all  about  Fenellif?" 

"  We  wUl  have  the  rest  another  time,  for  there  is 
the  dinner-bell,  and  here  comes  your  father." 

The  joyous  child  ran  to  his  father's  arms,  and  tbet 
assuming  a  stride  of  ineflTable  dignity  I^  the  viy  to 
the  dining-room. 

"  Has  not  Clara  yet  returned  ?"  teked  the  doctor, 
in  a  tone  of  some  severity. 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  her  voice  behind  him;  and  as 
he  turned  she  greeted  him,  respectfully,  yet  wiihool 
her  usual  aflectionate  warmth. 

Then  came  her  introduction  to  the  step-moihe!, 
who  greeted  her  with  a  gentle  dignity  peculiar  to 
her.  Clara's  manner,  on  the  contrary,  was  eitiemely 
dignified,  without  any  special  gentleness,  ceremo- 
nious and  cold.  As  the  family  gathered  aroood  fie 
table  all  but  one  made  an  attempt  at  conversatiflo. 
But  the  presence  of  one  silent  iceberg  was  enodyt 
to  congeal  the  sociability  of  the  group.  Kemarto 
became  shorter  than  the  intervals  between  them,  arf 
finally  quite  ceased  Mrs.  Gregory,  meanwhile,  W 
time  to  observe  her  eldest  daughter.  She  wis  a 
handsome,  genteel  girl  of  about  seventeen,  elegtnjy 
dressed.  Her  fair  face  was  intelligent,  thonyhcfonded 
at  this  time  with  an  expresaioo  of  determined  do- 
satisfaction.    The  red  lips  of  her  pretty  m»mm 
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I  iinnly  together,  ^  thoqgh  to  mike  sure  that 
no  ^word  should  esoape  them ;  the  dark-blue  eyes 
'^nneve  eoatinually  downcast. 

Suddenly  little  Eddie  exclaimed,  directing  his 
spoon  very  pointedly  toward  Clara, 

*^What  made  you  say  I  had  no  new  mamma? 
Xlfceresheis!"  ^ 

7he  crimson  blood  rushed  to  Clara's  temples,  as 
sbe  -visited  a  most  reproving  glance  on  the  child, 
'^^faile  Alice  hastened  to  relieve  the  awkward  pi^ 
dicament  by  suggesting  to  him  the  desiraUenesd  of 
more  sauce  on  his  pudding.  He  was  hushed  for  the 
moment,  but  presently  brdce  forth  again,  as  though 
a  bright  thought  had  flashed  upon  him. 

**  She  isn't  the  same  dear  mamma  I  used  to  have, 
is  she?  Say,  father,  did  you  go  up  to  Heaven  and 
bring  her  back?  Oh!  why  didn't  you  let  me  go 
too?*'  > 

'*  No,  my  child,"  said  DrI  Gregory  very  seriously, 
'  *  I  could  not  go  for  your  deor  mamma,  nor  -^ould  1 
if  I  could,  for  she  is  with  those  whom  she  loves 
more  than  even  us.  But,  perhaps,  she  has  tent  you 
this  mother  to  love  you,  and  take  6are  of  you,  till 
you  can  go  to  her,  if  you  are  good.'' 

"  I  will  be  good,"  said  the  child  very  resolutely, 
and  they  rose  from  the  table. 

Alice  and  her  mother  lingered  talking  at  the  trest- 
em  window,  which  commanded  a  fine  sea  view. 

*<  She  is  certainly  a  delightful  woman,"  thought 
Alice,  as,  afler  a  long  chat,  she  tripped  blithely  iip 
to  her  chamber. 

As  she  opened  the  door,  she  discovered  Clara 
thrown  upon  the  bed,  her  face  hidden  in  the  pillows, 
sobbing  aloud.  &he  hesitated  a  moment,  then  going 
up  to  her,  said  entreatingly — 
"  Do  n't,  dear  Clara,  cry  so!" 
But  her  only  answer  was  afresh  burst  of  tears. 
So  she  sat  down  on  the  bed-side  and  took  her  mo- 
ther's miniature,  which  Clara  clasped  between  her 
hands.  It  was  a  picture  of  rare  beauty,  as  well 
might  be  that  of  a  faultless  form,  in  the  first  pride  of 
w<mianhood,  glowing  with  life  and  love.  Alice 
gaied  on  it  with  mournful  fondness,  and  kissed  ito 
small,  sweet  face  many  times. 

*<  Oh,  I  am  wretched,  iffretehsdP*  moaned  Clara; 
^*  the  happiness  of  my  life  is  gone  forever." 
Alice  took  her  hand  in  hers,  and  said  softly^ 
<<  You  know  we  thought,  when  mother  died,  we 
coald  never  cease  to  weep,  we  could  not  live  at  all. 
Yet  we  have  been  even  happy  since  that,  though  we 
love  her  and  think  of  her  just  as  much  as  ever.  In- 
deed, I  believe  I  love  her  more  and  more.  \  think 
we  shall  be  happy  still." 

*' Happy!  with  this  strange  woman  thrust  upon 
me,  erery  day,  in  my  mother's  stead?  I  tell  yon, 
Alice,  it  will  never,  never  be.  I  cannot  say  but  fou 
may  enjoy  life  as  well  as  ever,  but  not  I.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  happy--I  will  not  be  happy  with  a  step* 
mother.    Oh,  the  odious  name !" 

In  her  excitement  she  rose  from  the  bed  and  paced 
the  floor. 

"  You  can,  undoubtedly,  be  as  unhappy  as  you 
choose,  and  you  can  hai9  father's  wife  if  you  want 


to ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal  easier  to  love 
her,"  said  Alice.  **  I  am  sure,  if  our  own  blessed 
mother  could  speak  to  us,  she  would  hid  us  treat  her 
veryknidiy  and  try  to  make  her  happy  with  na." 

/'There  is  no.  danger  hot  she  will  be  kaftpf 
enough,"  wtorted  Clam.  **  Yet  she.  shall  lament  the 
day  she  ever  intruded  Itpon  us  here." 

"Oh,  Clara,  Clare!  you  are  very  wrong.  Yon 
ou^t  not  to  speak  so  or  to  feel  so,"  said  Alice,  sadly, 
putting  her  aitai  about  her  sister's  waist  and  joining 
in  her  walk.  <<  Certainly  she  had  a  right  to  love  our 
&ther  and  to  many  him,  and  |  do  not  tee  the  need  of 
sus|iecting  her  of  a  plot  upon  our  peace." 

<<But  what  mfatuatad  father  to  ask  her?  How 
eouid  he  forget  my  beautiful  mother  90  soon !".  and 
Cltfta  threw  hetaelf,  weeping,  into  a  chaif . 

«  He  has  not  forgotten  her,"  replied  Alice,  almost 
indignantly.  "And  you  and -I  have  no  right  to 
doubt  that  he  loved  her  even  better  than  we.  But  I 
know'  not  why  that  should  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  appreciate  loveliness  in  another.  He  was 
very  desobrte,  and  I  am  thankful  that  he  has  found 
such  a  friend." 

**  8uek  a  friend  ?  1  aee  nothing  remarkably  lovely 
about  her." 

"  Why,  I  think  she  ia  very  attractive." 
' "  Attractive!  Prey  what  has  attncted  you,  dear  ? 
She  isj  certainly,  very  plain." 

"  I  do  not  think  she  is." 

"She  looks  as  though  she  meant  to  rule  the 
world,  with  hef  great  black  eyes  and  military 
form." 

"  Her  <  great  black  eyea'  are  soft,  I  am  sure,  and  I 
admire  her  form.  Then  she  looks  so  animated 
when  she  speaks,  and  her  smile  is  absolutely  fasci- 
nating." 

"  Only  look  at  the  picture  you  hold  in  your  hand, 
Alice,  and  say,  if  you  can,  that  you  admire  her," 

"Nobody  is  so  lovely  as  mother.  But,  if  you 
were  not  determined  to  find  fault,  I  know  this  face 
would  please  you.  At  any  rete,  you  cannot  dislike 
her  manner ;  she  is  very  ladylike.  She  dresses,  too, 
in  perfect  taste." 

"  I  suppose  she  is  well-bred,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  her  dress-maker's  taste.  But  once  more, 
Alice,  1  neiver  shall  like  her,  and  I  beg  you  never  to 
-speak  to  me  of  hM  except  from  necessity.  You,  of 
course,  can  love  her  just  as  well  as  you  have  a  mind 
to,  but  you  must  not  expect  me  to.  I  shall  try  to  be 
civil  to  her." 

"Oh,  I  wish  you  could  see  Aunt  Mary,  I  am 
sure  she  could  convince  you  that  you  are  wrong. 

"Yon  think  that  I  cannot  understand  your  feel- 
ings, and  that  nothing  is  easier  for  me  than  to  receive 
a  stranger  here.  But,  Clara,  you  do  know  that  you 
love  not  our  precious  mother  more  devotedly  than  I, 
nor  cheriah  her  memory  more  sacredly ;  I  am  quite 
sure  that  no  child  could.  It  was  terrible  for  me,  at 
fifst,  to  think  of  seeing  another  here  in  her  place,  of 
calling  another  by  her  consecrated  name.  It  was 
saerilflge  to  me.  But  Aunt  Mary  talked  to  me  ao 
kindly,  and  taught  me  to  think  calmly  and  reasonably 
about  it,  and  I  became  certain  that  1  ought  to  be  an 
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ftfibctioDtte,  dutffiil  child  tq  my  father's  wile  if  it 
were  in  my  poiq^er.  And  I  am  mire  it  will  be  eesy, 
for  fllie  is  loveable. 

<*  I  am  grateliil  to  father  for  giving  mo  ao  eKoeUent 
afiriend.  I  shall  never  love  >  her  bettor  than  Aunt 
Mary»  indeed ;  bdt  it  is  ao  pleasant  lor  us  tb  be  to- 
gether once  more  in  our  own  home.  Only  think— 
you  at  boarding-school,  Neddie  at  grandfioher^  !  at 
Uncle  Talford's,  and  poor  father  hrte  «ione»  I  am 
sure  we  shall  be  vastly  happier  hAe  together,,  if  yon 
will  only  be>a  good  girl." 

*<  I  am  not  going  to  be  V*  tfaid  Gta^  with  •  pout- 
ing smile. 

«<Ah!  not  another  word/'  crM  Alice,  with  a 
playful  menace.  ' "  I  shall  oaU  it  treaaoorto  listen  to 
you.  I  shall  go  away  ao  that  you  may  have  nobody 
to  say  wicked  things  to." 

And  with  the  words  $)»  ran  from  the  rpom  and 
shut  the  culprit  in. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

Weeks  flitted  over  the  Gregorys,  whose  course  it 
is  needless  to  trace. 

Aunt  Debbybecame  fuUy  aatisfled  that  ii  there  was 
a  woman  in  the  wqtld  fit  for  Dr.  Gregory  it  l^aa  the 
one  he  had  married.  Few,  children  ever  had  a  step- 
mother like  her,  very  few  indeed.  Never  a  loud 
word  nor  a  cross  look^hadsheseeh,  never!  She 
guessed,  too,  there  were  not  many  women,  ladies 
bom  and  bred,  that  knew  when  work  was  done 
about  right  better  thfn  she,  not, many.  9he  did  n't 
know  who  should  be  a  judge  if  she  was  n't,  that  had 
kept  Dr.  Arthur  Grregory's  house  for  upward  of 
twenty  year»— twenty  years  last  August. 

What  was  that  gentleman's  private  opinion  in  the 
matter,  these  ^closing  sentences  of  an  epistle  given 
under  his  hand  will  tell. 

**....  A  strangely  excellent  wife  is  this  same 

Catharine  Gregory.  Alone  in  her  society,  I  love  her ; 

with  my  children,  I  am  grateful  to  her;  among  my 

friends,  1  am  proud  of  her.    Every  day  convinces 

me  more  perfectly  that  1  have  found  kk  her  such  a 

combination  of  virtues  as  I  have  never  seen  or  helped 

to  see  since  departed 

<  The  being  bsaateoiis 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  givaa.* 

Hoping,  for  your  sake,  my  dear  AsAnun,  (thoqgh  with 
doubt  I  confess,)  that  this  planet  bears  such  another, 
I  am  yours,  GsxGoaT." 

And  nuiny  were  the  doctor's  patients  whose  pale 
faces  lighted  at  the  sight  of  her,  and  whose  wo-laden 
hearts  beat  freer  io  the  music  of  her  step. 

*<Ah,  Nelir'  sighed  old,  bed-ridden  Betty  Be- 
goin,  **  Dr.  Gregory  is  a  good  doctor,  as  nobody  may 
better  believe  than  I,  for  the  Lord  knows  you  would 
have  been  in  your  gmve  nine  years  ago,  Christmas, 
if  He  had  n't  put  it  in  the  doctor's  heart  to  save  ye. 
,The  doctor 's  a  good  doctor,  I  say,  but  his  wife  is 
better  than  all  his  medicines  to  a  poor  old  thing  like 
me !  Nobody  looks  so  kindly  and  sunny  like,  no- 
body reads  the  Scriptures  so  plain  and  dear  as  she. 

"The  first  Mrs.  G^regory  was  a  fine  lady,  I  dai« 
»y ;  I  have  often  heard  it.    But  she  never  came  near 


us.  <*  WeQ,  wqH  !  she  had  a  young  iamily  to  ]nsk 
to,  and  was  w^ly  and  ailin'  toward  the  las,  poor 
thing !  I  have  nothing  against  her  now  ahe's  ^ 
sEDd  gone,  anyviray. 

'I*  A'n't  the  gruel  hot,  dear  ? 

**  The.  doctor  is  a  good  doctor  as  mybodj  oeed 
have,  but  his  wife  is  better  than  all  his  mediciBsto 
a  poor,  sick,  old  thing  likq  me." 

And  many  a  sufferer  was  there  in  whoae  bi«« 
o^d  Betty's  sentiment  would  find  an  ecbo.  for, 
while  her  husband  labored  to  upbuild  the  ootei  ma, 
Mrs.  Gregory  breathed  courage  into  tlte  &au^ 
heart,  and  braced  it  to  the  effort  of  recovery.  Tla. 
nobody  could  keep  wide  awake  all  sight  like  ^; 
nobody's  cordials  were  so  grateful,  yet  so  hamioi; 
nobody  knew  so  exactly  just  what  one  wuued 

And  in  that  dark,  dark  Izour,  when  life's  lut  po- 
mise  is  broken,  and  science  can  do  oo  more,  ni 
loving  hearts  are  quiverlhg  under  the  iirst  keen  a- 
gttish  of  despair,  how  often  did  they  implore  tiiaikr 
voipe  might  tell  the  dying  one  his  doom,  that  in  its 
gentleness  the  death-vrarrant  might  lose  its  tmw. 

How  tenderly  did  she  try  to  undo  the  lies  tU 
bound  the  trembling  spirit  to  this  worid  aad  coa- 
mit  it  to  the  aims  of  Him,  who  should  bear  it  a& 
above  the  swelling  waters !  How  trostingly  did  sk 
point  the  guilt-stricken,  despairing  sool  to  the 
<<Lamb  oi  God  that  .taketh  away  the  aim  of  the 
'World."  And,  who  shall  conceive  an  ioteoser  thri 
of  joy  than  was  hers,  as  she  witnessed  the  Koblimiiy 
of  that  weak  Child  of  Earth  triumphsot  over  Deub, 
passing  away  not  as  to  "  pleasant  dreama,^'  hot  at  to 
"an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 

It  was  ooly  in  the  inner  circle  of  her  life  that 
hearts  were  cold  toward  Mm.  Gregory.  Alice,  n  a 
true,  clung  to  her  virith  the  food  dependence  of  a 
child  upon  its  parent  Eddie  was  a  wayvaid  and 
ungovernable  creature^  perfectly  subject  to  his  paa- 
sionate  impulses;  in  oBemoment,foanitnginafiai7 
of  infantine  rage,  the  next,  exhau«tii^  hia  childisk 
resources  for  expressions  of  his  extravagant  love. 

It  was  no  light  at  traomient  task  to  teach  loch  i 
nktnre  self-control.  She  unspeakably  dreaded  to 
employ  that  rigid  firmness  which  she  saw  ao  inhs- 
pensible  to  gaining  a  permanent  aacendency  over 
him.  Watchful  eyes  were  upon  her  and  lithe 
tongues  Weiv  aching  to  be  busy.  She  well  loev 
how  the  thrilling  tale  would  fly  of  the  heartless 
hardness  of  the  step-mother  toward  the  little  iaao' 


He  had  been  thA  darling  of  most  dosting  ga^ffr 
rents,  to  whom  he  had  been  committed,  a  neie 
baby,  at  his  mother's  death.  Mrs.  Gregory  oadtf- 
stood  how  galling  restraint  would  be  to  hin^  hitherto 
unthwerted  in  a  single  wish,  uncurbed  is  t  fingie 
passion,  and  she  feared  to  blast  the  aflectioa  whicb 
she  saw  beginning  to  twine  itself  about  her. 

"  Yet,"  thought  she,  « I  mmt  govern,  or  the  child 
is  ruined.  He  is  given  to  me  to  be  edocaied  ft* 
honor,  usefttbwSB,  Heaven.  And  ahalll  suifer  pi^ 
sion  ao4  selPindulgettoe  to  fasten  their  ctatdKt  m 
him  and  drag  him  down  to  d^stniotkMii  isst  focsooth, 
my  fair  name  should  get  some  slandor.  Noi  oo>  I 
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will  not  be  so  selfish.  I  will  be  faithAil  to  my  duty, 
to  my  hasband.  I  will  treat  him  as  though  he  were 
my  own." 

But  it  required  many  a  hard  struggle,  many  a  long 
trial  of  imiailiog  forbearance  and  inexorable  resolu- 
tion, to  execute  her  purpose.  Still,  she  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  that  at  the  end  of  each  the  little 
rebel  was  drawn  more  closely  to  her.'  With  the  un- 
erring instinct  of  childhood,  he  revered  her  justfoe 
and  appreciated  her  patience. 

For  him  she  labored  in  hope.  With  delight  she 
watched  the  development  of  better  dispositions,  the 
formation  of  healthful  habits.  It  was  rare  pleasure 
to  follow  the  rovings  of  his  untiring  curiosity ;  to 
open  to  his  wondering  mind  the  mysteries  of  the  un- 
folding leaves,  the  limitless  ocean,  and  the  deep 
heavens ;  to  watch  the  strange  light  that  kindled  in 
his  beaming  eye  as  Truth  dawned  upon  him. 

In  this  was  the  step-mother  happy.  But  there 
was  one  member  of  her  household  in  whose  heart- 
she  had  no  home.  Clara  still  held  herself  unap- 
proachable. Neither  Mrs.  Gregory's  uniform,  cor- 
dial courtesy  toward  herself,  nor  hef  undeniable 
superiority  as  a  woman,  could  avail  to  move  her. 
She  would  not  like  a  step-mother,  and  she  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  strength  of  will  very  extraordinary  for  one 
of  her  youth  and  sex.  From  this  inflexible  purpose 
to  dislike,  unavoidably  grew  a  habit  of  perpetual 
misconstruction.  In  order  not  to  see  good  where  it 
obviously  is,  oihe  must  turn  good  into  evil.  This 
Clara  unconsciously  yet  studiously  did.  To  her 
sister  it  was  at  once  painful  and  amusing  to  notice 
ihe  ingenuity  with  which  she  sought  out  some  selfish 
motive  for  the  beautiful  action,  some  sinister  mean- 
ing for  the  well-spoken  words.  It  -ti^s  a  continual 
vexation  to  her  to  obser^-e  the  love  with  which  the 
new-comer  was  regarded  by  every  other  member  of 
the  family,  and  the  esteem  and  admiration  in  which 
»be  was  held  among  the  villagers.  *  Yet  she  was  far 
too  proud  to  intimate  her  feelings  to  those  sympa- 
thizing friends  who  are  ever  so  very  ready  to  listen 
to  one's  inmost  secrets  and  ofler  their  condolence, 
then  hasten  away,  wiping  their  eyes,  to  gather  for 
one  the  sympathies  of  a  whole  neighborhood.  Never- 
theless, her  cold  reserve  toward  her  step-mother,  and 
about  her,  was  not  unmarked. 

One  there  was,  however,  to  whom  Clara  poured 
forth  her  sorrows  with  that  perfect  freedom  which, 
it  is  said,  exists  nowhere  except  among  school- 
girls. Arabella  Acton  had  been  her  room-mate  at 
l^elford,  and  had  parted  from  her  with  an  agony  of 
tears.  Indeed,  it  was  Arabella's  extreme  pity  that 
had  first  impressed  upon  her  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  her  misfortune  in  becoming  a  step-daughter.  Sel- 
dom has  the  post-office  establishment  been  blessed 
with  more  faithful  patrons  than  were  these  two 
friends.  Clara  would  have  blushed  to  yield  her  for- 
trese  so  long  as  she  had  such  an  ally  to  whom  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  Therefore,  she  lived  much  secluded 
from  the  rest  of  the  family  in  her  little  boudoir, 
where  she  had  assembled  all  the  most  sacred  relics 
of  her  mother,  in  the  persuasion  that  she  was  the 
only  one  true  to  her  memory.    Indeed,  she  was  in 
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the  act  of  conveying  her  portrait  \{iither  one  day, 
when  her  father  met  her  and  foibade  it,  saying 
kindly— 

<<  You  are  too  selfish,  my  daughter;  the  rest  of  us 
love  it  as  well  as  you." 

Toward  her  father  she  was  always  respectful. 
She  had  the  greatest  reverence  for  hira,  but  theie 
could  no  more  be  that  familiarity  between  them  that 
OBce  had  been. 

To  Mrs.  Gregory,  this  state  of  feeling  was  a  source 
of  .continual  but  unavailing  regret.  She  could  but 
see  that  Clara  was  fast  losing  her  native  generosity 
of  character,  and  falling  into  habits  of  selfishness  and 
indolence;  but  she  was  perfectly  aware  that  any 
direct  effort  of  hers  to  win  her  could  but  repel,  and 
that  her  only  way  was  to  ickmI,  hoping  for  a  happier 
day. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

**  Alice,  ft  is  getting  late,  and  I  beg  leave  to  bid 
you  good  night,    /will  wait  for  Olara." 

"She  said  no  one  need  wait  for  her,"  replied 
Alice,  '<and  you  are  tired  to-night,  I  know.  I  beg 
you  will  not  sit  up." 

"  It  Ivill  be  dreary  for  her,  and  I  can  very  well  sit 
up :  I  shall  be  writing  to  my  mother-~good  nightt 
love." 

Mrs.  Gregory's  l^ter  was  finished,  and  the  last 
"Graham"  read  before  her  solitude  was  disturbed. 
At  length,  as  she  stokxl  looking  out  into  the  starlight 
footsteps  and  mirthful  voices  broke  the  stillness. 
The  loitering  fooUteps  draw  near,  and  halt  at  the 
door.  The  mirthful  voices  subside  mto  the  low, 
earnest  hum  of  conversation.  Then  the  light 
"  Adieu ! "  and  the  two  part. 

A  smile  still  lingered  on  Clara's  face  as  she  entered 
and — ^without  observing  that  the  room  was  occupied 
— threw  herself  down  beside  the  fire,  whose  warmth 
was  no  unwelcome  thing  in  the  chill  April  night,  and 
slowly  pulled  off*  her  gloves.  Mrs.  Gregory  still 
stood  at  the  window,  half  hidden  by  the  folds  of  the 
curtain.  She  thought  she  had  rarely  seen  a  more 
beautiful  face  than  was  Clara's  at  that  moment. 
Joyous  words  seemed  to  tremble  on  her  lips,  and 
laughing  fancies  to  peep  out  through  the  long 
lashes  of  her  eyes,  so  roguishly!  Then,  when  the 
little  white  hands  untied  the  bonnet  and  took  it  off*, 
dropping  it  on  the  carpet,  and  let  the  rich,  clustering 
hair  flow  about  the  bright  face, 

"  Ah,  she  is  very  charming!"  thought  her  mother, 
while  she  said — 

"  You  have  passed  a  delightful  evening,  Clara." 

Clara  started  and  looked  up.  The  radiant  smile 
instantly  died  away,  and  replying  coldly— 

"  Very  passable,  I  thank  you,"  she  rose,  and  taking 
a  light  from  the  table,  lefk  the  room. 

Mrs.  Gregory  sighed  deeply;  and,  leanuig  her 
forehead  against  the  cold  window-pane,  stood  loi»t  in 
painful  thought,^  till  many  stars  were  set,  and  the 
embers  on  the  hearth  grew  white  and  cold. 

She  for  whom  she  thus  sorrowed,  meanwhile, 
flew  to  her  chamber  and,  wrapping  her  shawl  about 
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her,  sat  down  to  Jier  writing-<|eftk  and  scribbled  these 
lines — 

"Awordwkh  thee,  dearest  Bel,  before  I  sleep. 
Oh!  if  you  could  have  been  with  me  to-night!  A 
little  select  party  at  Mrs.  HalPs,  aod  such  a  delecta- 
ble evening !  AU  our  choice  spirits  were  there,  and 
one  entirely  new  star.  A  "  real,  live  "  star,  too,  Bel, 
unquestionably  the  most  elegant  man  that  ever  wore 
a  mustache.    Oh,  you  should  see  him !    So  distiu- 

gui!    Neither  M ,  nor  Monsieur  de  V is  a 

drciimstance  to  him!  I  cannot  conceive  whew 
Mrs.  Hall  found  him ;  but  she  is  always  the  first  to 
introduce  strangers— the  only  polite  woman  in  town, 
I  think.  I  suspect,  however,  that  he  is  a  friend  of 
Frank,  who  has  just  returned  from  his  winter's  resi-. 
dcnce  in  the  south. 

"  They  kept  me  at  the  piano  half  the  evening ;  and 
this  exquisite  '  Don  WhiskeraiuLo  '  accompanied  me 
— so  sweetly !— with  the  flute.  Under  a  perfect 
cannonade  of  entreaties  he  consented  to  sing,  too ; 
although  he  would  be  persuaded  to  nothing  but  a 
duett  with  your  humble  friend.  The  richest  bary- 
tone. 

**He  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  I  would  give 
the  world  if  my  Bel  might  be  here  also !  Oh !  I  for- 
got to  tell  you  my  hero's  name  \h  Brentford— did  you 
ever  hear  it  before  ? 

(<Do  you  not  think  Ellen  Morgan,  an  envious 
thing  ?    Good  night,  love — dream  of  your  Clara ! 

*'  Oh,  one  word  more.  Do  n't  you  think  ma  ehire 
mer0  must  have  an  active  mind  to  keep  her  up  till 
this  tim^,  to  observe  my  arrival  ?    Oh,  Eve,  thou  art 


"  I  hope  all  she  saw  and  heard  was  satisfactory  to 
her.  I  suppose  she  expected  that  I  should  continue 
the  conversation  af)er  I  came  in,  for  she  kept  so 
whist,  that  I  was  not  aware  of  her  presence  till  she 
discovered  herself  by  the  sagacious  observation — 

<'  <  You  have  had  a  charming  evening,  dear,'  in 
such  an  insinuating  tone  I    Aweel !" 

CHAPTER  V. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  aHer  the  evening  of  the 
last  chapter,  Mrs.  Gregory— on  entering  the  break- 
fast-room— found  her  husband  reading  a  letter. 

<'  This  is  from  my  sister,  Mrs.  Horland,  o(  Cin- 
cinnati :  she  is  soflTering  a  great  bereavement  in  the 
death  of  her  husband.  It  will  be  difficult,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  must  go  to  her,  Catharine.  Poor  Ellen  was 
always  a  depetident  creature,  and  I  cannot  leave  her 
alone.  A  note  from  Mr.  Horlaod's  clerk  says,  that 
his  affairs  were  left  in  a  very  embarrassed  conditi<^, 
and  presses  urgently  that  I  should  come  to  save  Ellen 
from  imposition  and  fraud." 

''  She  does,  indeed,  need  you  sadly,  and  we  ought 
to  let  you  go ;  but,  can  your  practice  spare  you  ?" 

"  There  are  no  patients  now  whom  it  would  not 
do  to  leave  with  young  Philips,  I  think.  I  shall  re- 
turn as  soon  as  possible." 

The  journey  and  its  object  formed  the  topic  of 
conversation  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  Doctor  Gregory  should  start  the  nest 
morning. 


"Dear  Catharine,"  said  he,  at  pntii^,  "I  par 
you  to  feel  that  you  are  mittress  of  this  hoiBe.  Be 
sure  that  the  children  revere  your  aathority— 1 1^ 
happy  in  intrusting  them  to  you." 

One  week  from  that  day,  in  the  pletNDt  twiligiit, 
an  antique  family  ^xuriage,  that  had  been  ipladijii 
its  day,  drew  up  before  the  gateway,  aii4  two  k- 
dividuals  very  much  of  the  samedescriptioDeoKiged 
from  its  cavernous  interior. 

"  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  KenvD,  is  traen 
I  live  I"  cried  Alice,  who  was  looking  ont. 

All  rushed  to  the  window  and  then  to  the  door  to 
welcome  the  venerable  visitants.  With  jofoos  a- 
clamations  and  great  running  to  and  fro,  they  vcn 
at  last  seated  so  comfortably  ihM  oothin^  mxt 
could  be  done  withoat  making  them  less  coaion- 
able.  Eddie  was  on  his  grand&ther's  knee,  Alice 
leaned  oyer  her  grandmother's  chair,  while  Os\ 
Yna  seated  between  them.  Mrs.  Gffgory  i»s4ttd 
to  prepare  a  dish  of  tea,  to  refresh  them  aller  then 
ride. 

*'  Well,  my  poor  dears,  bow  do  you  get  alosg?'' 
asked  Mrs.  Newell,  as  soon  as  the  step-mother  M 
disappeared. 

Clara  looked  to  Alice. 

"As  well  as  we  possibly  could  without  cm  ovi 
dear  mother,' '  said  Alice.  "  I  am  glad  joq  ire  cocse 
to  see  for  yourself,"  and  she  kissed  the  old  lady's 
pale,  wrinkled  cheek. 

'*  Yes,  I  shall  see,"  replied  the  graDdmother;  a&d 
accordingly  that  evening  and  the  next  day  were  f^\ 
in  the  closest  observation. 

"  See  what  Mr.  Brentford  gave  me !"  cried  Eddie. 
as,  returning  from  a  walk  with  Clara  oa  the  follow- 
ing  aflernoon,  he  bounded  into  the  room,  braiidisbiii; 
above  his  head  an  enormous  paper  of  bon-boDs. 

"Mr.  Brentford  was  very  kind,  was  he  not?"  mi 
his  mother,  taking  a  sugar-plom  which  the  child 
generously  extend«;d  to  her.  He  bestowed  a  siniii' 
bounty  on  every  one  in  the  room,  and  thcs  sat  do^n 
to  the  work  of  feeding  himself,  which  he  periofiueJ 
with  extraordinary  celerity,  bolting  the  sogv-coiied 
poison  by  the  handful. 

"  There,  Neddie,  you  have  had  quite  eooogli  k 
this  time, "  interposed  his  mother.  *■'  You  will  m&ke 
yourself  sick." 

"No,  no!"  cried  the  young  gounnamdjpv^ 
his  precious  package  with  great  energy,  sad  tumic? 
away,  "I  want  them  all." 

"  Not  all,  now— Oh,  no,  that  would  not  do,  al  «ii 
Bring  them  to  me,  and  I  will  keep  them  for  yoo,  iii«! 
give  them  to  you  when  it  is  best  for  you  to  1«« 
them." 

Emboldened  to  disobedience  by  the  preseooe  of 
tho:(e  whom  he  had  never  failed  to  conqoer,  the  child 
hugged  his  treasure  still  closer,  and  trransed  hii 
physiognomy  for  a  cry. 

"  Neddie— I  want  you  to  bring  me  yoor  sweet- 
meats," said  Mrs.  G. 

He  took  refu^  by  the  chair  of  his  graadmolher; 
who  b^gan  to  caress  him.  The  stepmother's  coior 
deepened;  but  she  said  in  a  low,  firm  tone,  not  to  be 
mistaken— 
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'*  Edwvd,  my  child,  bring  me  that  pecJoge." 

It  was  with  rather  slow  and  reluctant  footsteps ; 
but  he  did  bring  it  and  place  it  in  her  hands.  She 
said  simply— 

"  That  is  right,"  and  \ei\  the  room. 

As  ^he  closed  the  door,  however,  she  heard  tremu- 
lous tones  telling  how  <'  they  should  nH  abuse  grand* 
ma's  little  dove— no»  they  shouldn't  I—who  was 
grandma^s  darling ! " 

This  was  but  one  instance,  among  many,  that  oc- 
curred during  the  visit,  when  the  step-mother  found 
herself  forced  to  exercise  her  parental  authority,  and 
then  to  listen  to  the  condolence  bestowed  on  the  vic- 
tim of  her  despotism. 

That  evening  Mr.  Brentford  spent  there.  He  made 
himself  very  much  at  home,  holding  old  Mrs.  New- 
ell's  yarn  for  her,  listening  with  the  most  exemplary 
complaisance  to  Mr.  Newell's  interminable  taleq, 
consigning  to  Eddie  his  elegant  repeater  for  a  play- 
thing, singing  with  Clara,  playing  chess  with  Alice, 
talking  with  Mrs.  Gregory,  evidently  bent  on  earn- 
ing for  himself  the  epithet,  which  the  old  lady  was 
not  slow  in  bestowing,  of  "a  very  pretty  young 
man." 

Mrs.  Gregory  admixed  him  in  all  but  his  conversa- 
tion, and  in  this  she  could  not  persuade  herself  that 
he  was  not  shallow,  flippant,  and  arrogant.  She 
sought  to  draw  him  out  on  many  subjects,  but  found 
none  on  Which  he  was  ihorougbly  informed— none 
om  which  he  expressed  fine  sentiments  that  had  about 
them  any  of  the  i[reshne9s  of  originality. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

'<  What  a  genial,  delicious  air  it  is,  to-night,"  aaid 
Mrs.  Gregory  to  herself,  as  she  sat  alone  in  her  cham- 
ber one  evening,  **  so  light,  too !  How  beautiful  I" 
«he  exclaioted,  as  she  opened  the  window  and  stepped 
out  on  the  balcony.  As  she  did  so,  the  sound  of 
voices  arrested  her  Attention. 

She  looked  down  into  the  garden,  and  saw  Brent- 
lord  and  Clara  slowly  pacing  along  the  garden  walk, 
in  the  light  of  "the  young  May  moon."  His  arm 
cirdled  the  light  shawl  that  floated  about  her  waist; 
his  cap  was  placed  coquetishly  over  her  dark  curls; 
his  musical  voice  filled  her  ear. 

"  Poor,  poor  child !"  murmured  her  step-mother, 
as  she  turned  away ;  "  how  I  wish  this  stranger  had 
never  come  here !  How  continually  he  is  in  her  so- 
ciety— how  much  he  fascinates  her,  and  how  desti- 
tute he  really  is  of  every  thing  worthy  of  her  regard. 
What  shall  I  do?  What  would  my  husband  have 
me  do ?  Shall  I  leave  her  to  her  own  discretion?— 
*  I  am  happy  in  intrusting  them  to  you !'— Oh !  if  she 
only  had  a  mother  / " 

At  that  moment,  the  soft  sound  of  music  stole  up 
through  the  sleeping  air.  How  deep  and  rich,  yet 
how  delicately  modulated,  was  the  voice  that  sung, 

In  parlon  of  splendor,  though  beauty  be  glancing, 
Bright  mirrors  reflecting  the  fairy  forms  dnnoing, 
In  banqaotiDg  halU,  by  the  lily  cheek  glowing, 
With  flush  of  the  wine,  in  the  silver  cup  flowing, 
Fair  fingers  disporting  with  musictl  sprite, 
And  stealthily  clipping  the  wings  of  the  night ; 


I M  hie  to  the  home  where  the  roees  are  dreaming, 
And  Hope,  from  those  eyes,  on  my  spirit  is  beaming ; 
I M  chooee  theskill  moonlight,  tbro>%ine-lattice  stealing, 
The  face  that  I  love,  in  ita  beauty  revealing. 
I  'd  list  to  the  voice  that  is  aweeter  by  far 
Than  the  tones  of  the  lute  or  the  heartlees  guitar. 

The  accents  of  love  all  my  spirit  are  filling 
With  rapture  subduing,  yet  blissful  and  thrilling. 
Alas  !  the  kind  minutes^  unkindly  are  speeding, 
For  joy  or  for  sorrow,  unataying,  unheeding, 
Oh !  dearest,  n^ine  own  one,  wherever  may  be 
This  preaeneef  my  apirit  ne*er  parteth  from  theo. 

The  last  words  melted  away  in  the  most  liquid 
melody.  "Ah!  he  will  sing  her  heart  away!" 
thought  Catharine,  as  the  magical  tone  died,  echo- 
like. "How  ravishingiy  sweet  that  was!  and  how 
adoringly  Clam  loves  music!"  She  sat  down  and 
leanecl  her  head  upon  her  hand,  thinking  anxiously ; 
then  suddenly  taking  her  pencil,  wrote  these  words ; 

"Dear  Ci<aba,— Listen  kindly,  I  entreat  you,  to 
a  few  words,  which  nothing  but  the  most  anxious 
solicitude  for  your  interest  could  induce  me  to  in- 
trude upon  you.  * 

"Are  you  sure  that  your  father,  that  your  motker 
woul^  approve  so  great  an  intimacy  with  one  so 
much  a  stranger  as  Mr.  Brentford  ?  Be  chary  of 
your  heart,  I  implore  you.  He  may  be  all  his  very 
prepossessing  appearance  seems  to  claim,  but  re- 
member, you  do  not  know  him. 

«  Forgive  these  suggestions,  at  once  so  unwelcome 
and  so  reluctant,  and  believe  that  you  have  no 
sincerer  friend  than 

Catharine  Grsgort." 

She  folded  the  little  note,  and  stepping  across  the 
hall,  laid  it  on  Clara's  table. 

As  she  sat  at  the  window,  reading,  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  trampling  of  horses  in  the  court-yard  at- 
tracted her  notice.  There  sat  Clara  on  her  horse, 
Brentford  encotutiging  her  graceful  timidity,  and 
caressing  the  fiery  animal  on  which  she  was  mounted. 
Another  moment  and  he,  too,  vaolted  into  the  saddle, 
and  away!  Nobody  knew  better  than  Brentford 
that  he  looked  no  where  so  well  as  on  a  horse,  and 
understood  nothing  so  well  as  horsemanship.  Mrs. 
Gregory  admired  them  all,  riders  and  horses,  as  they 
passed,  looking  so  elegant,  so  excited,  and  so  happy. 

"  Perhaps  she  did  not  observe  my  note,"  thought 
she. 

"  Do  they  not  look  beautiful !"  cried  Alkse,  enter- 
ing at  that  moment;  "Clara's  riding-dress  is  so  be- 
coming to  her  perfect  form.  She  sits  like  a  queen. 
And  then  Brentford~I  hardly  know  which  to  admire 
most,  him  or  his  horse-— and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal." 

"Your  comparison  is  very  apt,  Alice,"  said  hes 
mother,  laughing;  "for  Mr.  Brentford's  beauty  is 
very  much  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  noble 
brate  he  bestrides.  They  certainly  are  both  ex- 
tremely handsome." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  care  if  he  were  as  ugly  as 
Caliban,  if  I  could  only  ride  his  magnificent  gray. 
Oh !  if  I  were  only  old  enough  to  be  invited !  But  I 
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Buut  to  my  quadratic  eqo^liois !  Oh,  I  had  forgotten 

—this  note  Clara  left  for  you." 
Mrs.  Gregory  haiAily  opened  it,  and  read  thus, 
"  Clara's  father  is  not  in  the  hahit  of  troubling , 

himself  with  the  inspection  of  her  affairs ;  and  Mrs. 

Gregory  is  entreated  not  to  burden  her  mind  with 

any  undue  solicitude. 

C.  L.  Gabgo&t." 

The  tears  sprang  to  the  step-mother's  eyes  as  she 
read  these  lines;  but  she  brushed  them  away,  for 
she  heard  footsteps  at  her  door.  It  opened^  and 
there  stood  Dr.  Gregory  himself.  A  right  joyous 
meeting  was  there. 

<*  And  where  are  the  children?"  he  asked. 

*<  Alice  left  me  but  a  moment  ago,  Neddie  is  in  the 
garden,  at  play,  I  believe,  and  Clara  hasgdne  to  ride." 

«*  To  ridb  ?— With  whom ?»» 

"  With  Mr.  Brentford,  a  yovng  mam  who  came  to 
town  about  the  time  you  left,  and  has  become  some- 
what intimate  here.  I  should  like  to  have  you  make 
his  acquaintai^ce." 

"Why,  what  is  he?" 

"You  will  see  lor  jnourself,"  answered  his  wife, 
with  a  smile.  "  But  you  have  told  me  nothing  about 
your  poor  sister  yet." 

It  was  not  long  before  Dr.  Gregory  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  the  stranger,  and  holding  quite  a 
long  conversation  with  him  in  his  own  house. 

"  That  is  the  man  you  spoke  of?"  said  he  abruptly 
to  his  wife,  as  the  door  closed  on  the  visits. 

She  assented. 

"  A  matif  indeed,  if  hair  and  cloth  can  make  one. 
It  is  a  pity  he  hadn't  a  brain  inside  his  comely 
cranium." 

Clara  flashed  a  vengeful  glance  on  her  step-mother, 
as  the  doctor  thus  characteristically  uttered  himself, 
and  sailed  majestically  out  of  the  room. 

CHAPTER  Til. 

The  last  rays  of  a  June  sun  were  streaming  into 
Clara's  chamber  through  the  open  window  at  which 
she  sat. 

"  There  goes  father  into  his  office !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  He  is  alone.  Now  or  never !"  and  snatching  her 
sun-bonnet,  she  ran  quickly  down  the  stairs  and 
across  the  garden  to  the  little  white  vine-covered 
office  that  stood  at  its  foot.  A  moment's  hesitation, 
as  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  latch,  and  then,  with  a 
sudden  air  of  resolution,  she  opened  the  door  and 
went  in.  Her  father,  who  sat  at  the  window,  read- 
ing, gtaoced  at  her  as  she  entered,  nodded  blightly, 
and  went  on  with  his  book. 

Clara  walked  acroes  the  floor  to  the  library,  and 
searched  it  diligently.  Yet  her  father  did  not  ask 
her  what  she  wanted.  She  rattled  gently  the  bones 
of  a  skeleton  that  hung  in  the  comer.  Still  he  did 
not  look  up.  She  played  a  tattoo  on  the  skull  of  a 
Hottentot.  The  imperturbable  doctor  moved  not. 
So  she  went  up  to  him  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  back 
of  his  chair,  saying, 
"Have  you  a  few  minutes  for  me,  father?" 
"  Oh  yes,  my  dear.    Can  you  wait  till  I  finish  this 


article  ?"  So  she  leaned  upon  his  chair,  gazia;  cs: 
of  the  window,  and  wishing  herself  bade  is  her  room 

«*Well,  Clara,  I  am  ready  for  yon,"  nid  be: 
father  at  last,  closing  his  book. 

But  she  seemed  to  have  nothing  ready  to  say,  aid 
began  to  pull  to  pieces  a  stray  bonch  of  troodbict 
that  looked  in  at  the  window. 

<*  Why  what  is  it,  my  child— do  yon  yrm  anev 
frock,  or  what?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  want— I  cane  to  ask  yoo-irby  iIk 
tmth  is,  father,  that  I  want  to  be  married,  and  % 
you  to  tell  me  yes,  when  I  ask  you  if  I  maj." 

"  Want  to  be  married!"  cried  the  doctor,  M. 
ing  immoderately.  "  Now  I  protest,  of  aO  (k 
fooleries,  thkt  is  the  last  I  should  hare  thoi^  e 
the  child's  asking  for!  Why,  see  here,desr-]iinr 
long  is  it  since  yon  were  romping  about  here,  k 
short  dresses,  and  short  hair,  and  all  that?  Wist  to 
be  married !"  and  he  gazed  at  her  with mincieddoB 
smile. 

"  I  am  nearly  seventeen,"  obserred  Qsn,  vitk 
considerable  dignity. 

" Oh,  indeed !  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam!"  a- 
claimed  her  father,  in  a  tone  of  profomd  deference. 
at  the  same  time  seating  her  on  his  knee.  "  Foa  wict 
to  be  married.    Now,  what  for,  my  lUtie  lady  ?" 

"  Why,  I  think,  without  it,  neither  I  norooeotlKr 
can  ever  be  happy." 

*^  And  who  might  that  other  individoal  be?" 

"I  dare  not  tall  you,  for  youarepfcjadieed^piBS 
him,  and  will  refuse  me." 

"  Prejudiced,  am  I  ?  What,  do  yon  opioe,  ha 
prejudiced  me?** 

^  I  think  you  adopted  the  opinioos  of  taodier  be- 
fore seeing  him,  and  so  were  not  prepared  to  jvi^ 
justly." 

<^l8  it  this  Brentford,  yoa  mean?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  girl,  coloriog  deeply,  awl 
turning  away  her  head. 

"  And  what  do  you  suppose  would  mab  yocr 
happiness  with  him  ?" 

"  We  love  each  other !" 

"  What  is  it  that  you  Iov«  m  him?" 

"  Why,  he  is  so  noble,  so  generous,  lo  honorable.'' 

"  Are  you  quite  stve  that  is  it,  Clara?  Or  i$  it 
that  he  is  so  handsome,  so  geoteel,  so  eJ^tly 
bearded,  so  devoted  to  you  ?  But  I  will  not  beep 
you  on  the  rack,  my  poor  child.  I  will  (ell  yoa  at 
once,  that  it  is  not  my  wish  that  yoa  should  mirry 
mortal  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  till  yoa  cooe  to 
years  of  discretion,  which  is  not  likeljr  to  be  forftvr 
or  five  yet 

"  You  do  not  know,  now,  what  yon  will  ro»t 
when  your  taste  is  fully  formed,  yoor  characief 
consolidated.  I  am  convinced  that  this  mn  vko 
now  captivates  you  so  much,  poaeetses  nooe.  or 
next  to  none,  of  the  qualities  Beoetatry  to  sectue 
your  permanent  ha{ypines6  and  alevatioD  io  the  coo- 
nection  you  desire.  He  is  fiir  from  being  tbe  perwa 
to  whoM  influence  I  ahooid  be  williiy  to  have  yoo 
subject  your  whole  future  life.  And,  indeed,  U  k 
met  my  entire  approval,  I  ahonld  be  veryieloetai 
to  have  you  pledge  yourself  so  eariy. 
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*'Be  not  ia  haste  to  aatiiiiie  the  cares  and  le- 
spotisibUities  of  life,  my  dear  ehfld ;  they  will  cone 
soon  enough  at  farthest.  I  would  have  you  arstrong, 
righi-mindfedy  well-developed  woman,  before  you 
take  the  station  and  duties  of  a  woman.  I  would 
not  suffer  you  to  marry  now,  unless  1  were  williag 
to  risk  the  peace  of  your  whole  life,  which  I  am 
far  enough  from  being.''  And  he  drew  down  her 
btxiskfag  cheek,  and  kissed  it. 

^  Bo  you  oot  >siippose  your  lover  would  find  an- 
other lady  as  much  to  his  taste,  should  you  reject 
him?" 

*<  Never  V*  replied  Clara,  emphatically ;  <*  he  has 
told  me  a  hundred  times  that  he  never  loved  before, 
and  he  never  should  sgain." 

<'  Very  woQ,"  returned  her  father,  with  a  quiet 
smile, ''  if  he  will  give  yoa  bail  for  his  leappeeranoe 
here,  firar  years  irom  this  day,  I  shall  he  ready  to 
listen  to  his  proposals,  if  I  am  alive.  But  why  did 
he  not  proffer  his  suit  himself,  like  a  man,  instead  of 
pilfering  your  heart,  and  then  sending  you,  poor, 
quailing  tking,  to  ask  the  powers  if  he  might  have 
it!''  A  heavy  frown  lowered  on  Doctor  Gregory's 
brow,  which  his  daughter  hastened  to  dissipate, 
saying, 

"  Indeed,  he  would  have  seen  you,  but  I  preferred 
to,  because''^ 

*"  Because  what?" 

"  I  thought  you  weuM  be  more  willing  to  listen 
tome." 

*<I  hope  I  should  be  reasonable  with  any  one. 
You  uadersland  my  wishes,  Clara,  and  no  doubt,  I 
may  depend  on  your  acquiescence  in  them.  You 
need  not  trouble  yoartelf  any  further  about  a  mar- 
riage, till  you  are  of  age,  at  least.  As  to  Mr.  Brent- 
ford, I  rely  on  your  judgment  and  sense  of  propriety, 
my  dapghter,  to  direct  your  future  conduct.  Of 
course,  you  will  discontinue  any  intimate  friendship 
with  him. 

*'  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  love,  but 
I  have  not  a  doubt  you  will  be  infinitely  happier  in 
the  end." 

Clara's  lip  quivered,  and  her  eyes  were  so  lull  of 
tears  she  dared  not  close  them,  as  she  rose,  and  pull- 
ing her  sun-bonnet  over  her  face,  glided  out  of  the 
office  and  up  the  garden  walk.  She  ran  up  the  stairs 
to  her  room,  turned  the  key,  and  burst  into  tears. 

OHAPTEE  VIII. 

Weeks  have  passed,  and  young  Clara  Gregory  sits 
again,  alone,  at  that  western  window,  pale  and 
troubled.  The  letter  which  she  holds  in  her  hand 
is  the  secret  of  her  perplexity. 

**  He  still  loves  me,  then !  He  cannot  give  me  up ! 
He  is  so  miserable— am  I  not  cnierto  condemn  to 
misery  one  whose  only  crime  is  loving  me  too  well  ? 
How  gently  he  hints  it— dear  Brentford !  But  then  a 
secret  marriage  seeOM  so  mean.  Father,  too.  Then 
I  have  refused  once,  so  positively.  Shall  I  recant  ? 
I  that  am  so  inflexible !  Indeed  I  should  beashamed 
to ;  still  nobody  would  know  it  but  Brentford  himself. 

"  I  never  did  disobey  my  father  in  my  life ;  still,  as 
this  letter  says,  I  am  the  best  judge  what  is  necessary 


to  my  own  happuiese--and  it  concerns  me  only. 
Father  did  not  consuli  my  wishes  about  marrying 
himself,  and soho  could  ndt  help Ibigiving  me  if  I 
should  disregard  his.  Shall  I  shot  mjrself  up  at  home 
to  see  that  detestable  step-mother  exult  in  her  success 
in  frustrating  my|»)aiis?  No,  Brentford,  no!  She 
shall  not  exult,  she  shall  know  that  there  are  no 
thanks  to  her  that  I  am  not  yours.  Yet,  but  for  her, 
I  do  not  believe  fhther  would  ever  have  objected.  I 
wiU  not  be  thwarted  by  A«r/  An  elopement?  What 
is  that  more  than  a  thousand  ladies  have  consented 
to?  Some  of  the  very  most  perfect  that  ever  were 
imagined,  too.  Why  should  I  set  ra^'self  up  above 
all  the  wo«ld  in  my  puritanism?  It  is  no  such 
shocking  thing,  alter  all. 

"  But  fiuher  raliesr  upon  my  honor  and  sense  of 
propriety;  oh,  well,  he  will  be  glad  afterward,  when 
he  sees  how  happy  I  am,  and  will  like  me  the  better, 
perhaps,  fbr  showing  a  little  of  his  own  energy.  It 
will  be  just  the  same  in  the  end  as  though  I  were 
married  at  home,  only  a  bit  of  romance  about  it." 

And  so  the  girl  went  on,  zealously  persuading  her 
wflling  self  thaft  nothing  could  be  more  excusable— 
justifiable— commendable,  than  for  her  to  abscond 
from  her  father's  house,  and  secretly  to  wed  against 
his  will. 

*'  Yes,  I  come,  Brentford !"  she  exclaimed  aloud ; 
and  seizing  a  pen,  she  wrote  and  sealed  a  bond  to 
that  effect. 

"Now  I  must  90,"  thought  she,  *<for  I  have 


.  That  evening  she  asked  her  father's  permission  to 
go  on  a  few  weeks'  visit  to  her  friend  Arabella,  who 
had  recently  returned  to  her  home. 

<*Oh  yes,  my  dear,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  go 
and  enjoy  yourself  as  much  as  you  can,  and  as  fast, 
too,  for  we  cannot  spare  you  a  long  while." 

Clara's  cheek  burned  as  she  thanked  him,  and 
turned  away,  for  she  knew  he  little  imsgined  how 
long  or  how  eventful  was  the  absence  she  con- 
templated. 

They  thought  she  seemed  strangely  sad  and  agi- 
tated the  next  morning,  as  she  bade  them  adiea  to 
start  on  her  excursion.  Her  sister  felt  a  tear  drop  on 
her  hand,  as  Clara  embraced  her  and  whispered, 

«  Good  bye,  dear,  dear  Alice !" 

How  anxious  she  seemed  to  do  every  little  kind- 
ness for  her  father  that  morning,  how  solicitous  to 
please  him  in  all  things !  When  he  bade  her  "  good 
morning,"  she  seemed  to  vrait  for  him  to  say  some- 
thing more ;  but  he  only  added, 

'<  Be  8  good  girl,  my  daughter." 

What  a  rush  of  emotions  crowded  each  other 
through  her  mind,  when  she  found  herself  seated 
among  strangers  in  the  railway  car,  speeding  away 
like  the  wind  from  that  sweet  home,  and  the  life- 
long friends  who  loved  her  as  themselves;  from  the 
grave  of  her  mother— whither  ?  To  the  arms  of  one 
of  whose  very  existence  she  had  been  ignorant  but  a 
few  weeks  ago !  For  his  sake  she  had  forsaken  those 
tried  and  precious  friends-^ad  parted  from  them 
with  a  lie  upon  her  Ups.  To  him  she  was  about  to 
give  kersel/. 
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PerhbpB  a  painful  doubt  croMfld  ber  mind  of  the 
honor  of  one  who  could  demand  from  one  so  young, 
so  unadvised,  such  a  Mcrifice  of  tnith,  of  dutyj  of 
home,  just  for  his  sake.  Perhaps  a  query  aroae 
whether  there  was  enough  in  him  to  compensate  for 
ail  she  lost— whether  the  charnrof  his  society  would 
last  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 

An  old  man  sat  before  her,  and  from  every  wiinkle 
of  his  time-worn  visage,  a  quiet  tone  seemed  to 
ask  ber, 

«  Will  your  heart  still  cling  to  its  hero  when  the 
rust  of  poverty  is  on  his  shining  garments,  and  care 
has  furrowed  his  fair  forehead,  and  hia  raven  hair  has 
grown  gray,  and  bis  proud  form  bent,  and  his  rich 
voice  wasted  and  broken  V* 

She  felt,  too,  like  a  fugitive;  she  fancied  that 
people  looked  suspiciously  at  her.  Especially  was 
there  an  eye  that  vexed  her ;  a  black,  piercing  eye, 
that  peered  out  from  a  pale  face  through  a  mouitiing 
veil.  It  looked  as  though  it  might  read  the  inmost 
secrets  of  ooe^s  heart— and  its  frequent  gaze  became 
almost  insupportable  to  Clara. 

But  they  were  rapidly  approachuig  Buirill  Bridge, 
the  station  where  her  lover  had  promised  to  join  ber. 
How  intently  she  gazed  from  the  window,  as  the 
Iron  Horse  b^an  to  halt,  and  the  conductor  shouted 
•'Burrill  Bridge!" 

There  he  stood,  as  distinguished  as  oyer  among 
th^  crowd.  She  felt  a  thrill  of  pride  as  she  marked 
the  involuntary  deference  with  which  the  throng 
made  way  for  his  loAyfortai,  and  said  within  herself, 
••He  is  mine!" 

With  him  oaoe  more  at  her  side,  listenidg  to  his 
fascinating  tones,  she  felt  that  she  was  in  littre 
danger  of  making  too  great  a  sacrifice  for  him ;  she 
reproached  herself  that  she  had  ever  faltered.  Still 
she  felt  guilty  and  unsafe,  startled  at  every  new 
entrance ;  and  it  was  with  an  emotion  of  dread  that 
she  glanced  toward  the  stranger,  whose  observation 
had  been  so  oppressive  to  her.  But  her  eye  bri^t- 
ened  with  an  expression  of  relief  as  it  caught  the 
wave  of  her  black  garments  passing  into  another  car. 

After  a  long,  long  ride  of  nearly  forty-eight  hours, 
they  stopped. 

(( Oh !  how  far  I  am  from  deat,  quiet  Vernon,  in 
this  great,  strange  city!"  thought  Clara.*  But  her 
heart  fluttered  as  sh9  heard  Brentford  order  the  hack- 
man  to  «*  drive  to church." 

"  You  shall  be  mine  before  we  rest,"  he  whispered 
to  her.  Before  another  hour  had  passed,  the  solemn, 
irrevocable  words  were  spoken  which  sealed  her 
destiny !  She  felt  their  momentous  import  as  she 
never  had  before. 

A  little  group  of  loiterers  in  the  vestibule  gaaed 
curiously  at  them  as  they  passed  out,  and  behind 
them  Clara  saw  the  same  black  eye  that  bad  annoyed 
her  so  much  on  the  journey.  Why  should  she  be 
there,  in  the  sultry  noon,  from  the  dust  and  weari- 
ness of  travel? 

CHAPTER  IX. 
That  same  afternoon  the  bride  sat  alone  in  ber 
room  in  a  fashionable  hotel.    A  tap  at  her  door^it  is 


that  Btnager  of  the  black  eye  and  mouniiqr  dr«s». 
Though  amaaed  and  doc  altogether  plrasrd,  C^ara 
invited  her  to  a  seat. 

"  I  thmk,  ma'ami  you  were  married  this  mowing 
m churcb,  to  Mr.  Bemal  Brentford  V 

Clara  aBaented,*with  a  faint  blosh. 

*•  I  could  not  tell  you,  if  1  should  try,  bow  sorry  I 
am  to  blast  your  happuess ;  but  perhaps  yo«  will  be 
thankful  to  me  sometime.  I  must  tell  you  that  he. 
wh6  has  just  wedded  you,  is  thskushand  of  another. 
Mr.  Brentford  has  been,  fbrfouvyears,  amairiedman!" 
Clam  stared  at  the  woman  in  bfamk  aaiisemeoi, 
as  though  she  did  not  comprehend  irbat  monstrou? 
tale  she  was  trying  to  make  her  believe. 

At  last,  however,  she  seemed  to  otderstaad,  and 
with  a  sadden  burst  of  indignation,  and  Haibiiig  eyes, 
sbe  exclaimed, 

"  Who  are  you,  that  dar$  say  such  a  thing?  It  15 
false !  I  know  it  is  false!  Brentford  is  true— he  i« 
honombie.  I  say,  how  dare  yon  come  here  with 
that  foul,  despicable  slander  against  bin,  my  noble 
husband?" 

She  stood  directly  before  her  visitant,  and  damped 
her  cold  hands  together  very  tightly,  that  she  might 
not  seem  to  tremble.  The  black  eyes  looked  moora- 
fblly  and  steadily  on  her,  a^  the  stranger  replied, 

/<  Poor  girl !  I  dare  oome  here  and  tell  yon  thi«. 
because  I  know  it  is  the  truth,  and  I  wodd  save  an 
innocent  young  fellow-being  from  disgrace  and 
misery.  I  know  one  who,  five  years  ago,  was  as 
light'hearled  a  creature  as  ever  trilled  a  song.  Then 
she  met  Bemal  Brentford.  He  flattered  her.  He 
sang  with  her.  He  said  he  loved  ber.  He  took  her 
away  from  ber  happy,  hqipy  home  ia  the  sanar 
«outh,  and  carried  her  to  the  city.  There  be  sqnan- 
deiecl  her  fortune,  and  deserted  her. 

"  Could  I  be  human  and  suffer  another  poor  heart 
to  be  murdered  in  this  same  way  ?" 

As  she  spoke  she  drew  a  paper  from  ber  pocket, 
and  handed  it  to  Clara,  vdio  bad  sunk  down  into  a 
chair,  pale  and  speechless.  She  took  it,  ud  opened 
it  mechanically.  It  was  a  record  of  the  marriafc  oi 
Bemal  Brentford  and  Bertha  Vale,  signed  and  auesied 
in  due  form.  She  read  it,  again  and  again,  then  said. 
suddenly, 

"  How  do  I  know  that  this  it  genuine  ?" 

"  There  are  wimesses,  to  whom  you  can  refer,  i: 
you  care  to.    The  means  of  proof  are  ample. " 

Clara's  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  well-known  foot- 
fall on  the  stairs. 

«  You  are  Bertha  Vale  ?"  said  she. 

"Yes." 

"  Sit  in  that  recess,  and  be  sfleat." 

Summoning  all  the  fortitude  of  ber  nctme,  Ciara 
resumed  the  book  which  she  had  dropped  on  the 
entrance  of  tbe.straoger,  and  threw  herself,  in  a 
careless  attitude,  on  the  sofa.  Sbe  was  glad  of  i:» 
support^for  it  seemed  to  ber  abe  should  sink  to  the 
ground.  Brentford  entered,  and  approached  her 
with  some  pUyfnl  speech.  But  as  be  crossed  ilie 
floor,  his  eye  fell  on  the  shadow  of  the  figure  in  tbe 
recess.  He  looked  at  it  and  stood  aghast.  Thenin 
a  voice  tremidons  with  paasioB,  be  cried. 
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**  How  on  earth  came  you  here?** 

She  made  no  reply,  and  Clara  said,  very  calmly, 

<*  Why  should  the  lady  not  be  heie?  She  called 
lo  aee  me." 

*'  You  called  to  see  her !"  he  exclaimed,  advancing 
toward  the  intruder,  and  glaring  fiercely  on  her, 
^*  You  shall  not  see  her,  you  shall  aol  speak  a  word 
to  her !   Get  you  hence  !'* 

She  rose,  saying  simply,  "  I  am  ready  to  go." 

"  I  tell  you,  Beitha  Vale,"  hiaaed  her  husband  in  ' 
her  ear,  "  if  you  ever  cross  my  path  agaiOi  you  shall 
6itt0riy  iw  iti" 

Her  eye  fixed  itself  unwaveringly  on  his  as  he 
spoke,  while  her  small  hand  freed  her  arm  from  the 
grasp  he  had  taken  on  it.  She.  did  not  speak,  and 
casting  one  pitying  glance  on  Clara,  glided  out  of  the 
room.  Brentford  stared  aAer  h«r  as  ahe  went,  then 
walked  to  the  window,  to  see,  apparently,  whether 
she  went  into  the  street.  There  he  stood,  motion- 
less, for  several  minutes,  then,  placing  himself,  with 
folded  arms,  before  the  faded  form  upon  the  sofa, 
demanded, 

"What  did  she  say  to  you?" 

She  raised  her  pallid  face  from  the  hands  in  which 
it  had  been  hidden,  and  said  sorrowfully, 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  she  did  say,  but  she  made  me 
know  that  I  have  been  deceived,  and  I  want  to  go 
home. 

*<  Yes,  yes,  I  must  go  home,"  she  mdrmured  to 
herself. 

"No,  no,  ahe  lied,  I  say.  You  shall  not  go- 
would  yon  go  and  desert  your  own  Brentford, 
dearest?" 

"  You  are  not  mine,"  said  she,  putting  away  the 
arm  with  which  he  would  have  encircled  her,  "  you 
are  another  woman's.    I  want  to  go  home." 

She  raised  herself  and  strayed  toward  the  table, 
where  her  bonnet  lay.  Brentford  sprang  after  her 
and  seized  her  hand,  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  re- 
monstrance, denial,  invective,  and  command,  in  the 
utmost  confusion.'  But  Clara's  inexorable  will  was, 
for  once,  her  good  angel ;  and,  whether  he  raved  or 
implored,  she  was  still  firm.  Although  so  weak  and 
trembling  that  she  could  hardly  support  herself,  she 
suffered  him  to  see  nothing  but  cold,  strong  resolve; 
but  as  she  opened  the  door  to  go,  and  saw  his  look  of 
dark  despair,  ahe  hesitated,  and  gave  him  her  hand, 
saying— 

"  I  do  forgive  you,  Brentford." 

But  the  gleam  of  hope  that  shot  into  his  eyes  ad- 
monished her,  and  she  quickly  shut  the  door  and  ran 
down  stairs,  without  stopping  to  think,  and  was  soon 
seated  in  a  carriage,  and  rattling  rapidly  away. 

CHAPTER  X. 

How  like  an  angel's  sig^  of  loving  pity  that  sum- 
mer's wind  breathed  on  the  cheek  of  the  sufferer ! 
How  kindly  the  crimson  sunset  clouds  tried  to  shed 
their  own  glow  on  its  pallor,  and  even  to  fill  with 
light  the  tear  that  glittered  on  it.    The  blush  roses, 


too,  that  swayed  to  and  fro  at  the  open  window,  vied 
with  each  other  who  should  kiss  the  thin,  white  hand 
that  rested  on  the  sill ;  and  her  sad  eyea  beamed  forth 
a  grateful  blessing  on  them  all,  as  she  lay  there,  like 
a  child,  in  her  lather's  arms. 

His  face  bore  a  strange  contrast  to  the  mournful 
gentleness  of  hers ;  for  his  dark,  heavy  brows  were 
knit,  and  hia  lips  compressed,  as  though  in  anger; 
yet  that  firm  lip  quivered,  as  he  said,  tenderly-^ 

"  How  much  you  hare  suffered,  my  poor  child ! 
No  wonder  that  it  has  made  you  siofc  «nd  de- 
lirious!" 

"  I  have  suilbred  no  more  than  I  deserved,"  mur- 
mured Clttra. 

"  Bat  how  did  the  man  try  to  extenuate  his  vil- 
lany  ?"  exclaimed  her  father,  with  a  sudden  flash  of 
indignation  from  hia  dark  eyes. 

"Don't  speak  harshly^ de«r  father?"  whispered 
she.  **  He<confes8ed,  at  last,  that  he  was  married, 
but  said  he  had  long  ceased  to  love ;  and  then,  he 
loved  me— ^  madly !" 

A  smile  of  pure  scorn  curled  Doctor  Gregory's  lip, 
and  be  clasped  hin  child  closer  in  his  arms,  as  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Thank  God,  my  daughter,  you  are  safe  in  your 
father's  arms  dnce  more!" 

*'Oh,  I  am  thankful,"  said  Clara,  earnestly, raising 
her  tearful  eyes  to  her  father's  face,  "  and  I  do  hope 
that  I  may  be  a  better  child  to  you  than  I  have  ever 
been.  I  have  been  proud  and  selfish,  but  I  do  think 
that  I  am  humbled  now.  Ah !  how  much  I  owe  you, 
my  father,  to  atone  for  the  grief  I  hare  caused  you. 
It  seems  to  me,  now,  so  strange  that  I  could  be  so 
undutiful !  I  lived  long  in  those  few  days  I  was  ab- 
sent from  yoQ— and,  then,"  she  added,  hesitating, 
<(  there  is  another  thing  for  which  I  ought  to  make  a 
long  and  sad  confession— I  have  been  most  unkind  to 
her  you  gave  me  in  my  mother's  stead.  I  have  felt 
it  all  as  I  have  lain  upon  my  bed,  and  watched  her 
noiseless  footsteps  stealing  about,  ministering  to  me. 
I  have  suffered  for  it  as  I  have  felt  her  cool,  soft  hand 
upon  my  burning  forehead — and,  most  of  all,  have  I 
repented  it,  as  I  have  noticed  the  beautiful  delicacy 
with  which  she  avoids  the  most  remote  allusion  to 
my  ingratitude  and  folly." 

"God  bless  you,  my  child!"  breathed  Doctor 
Gregory,  with  deep  emotion.  "I  trusted  long  to 
your  good  sense  to  correct  the  evil  which  I  so  much 
mourned.  I  pitted  you — ^for  I  knew,  but  too  well, 
whence  you  inherited  the  self-will  that  was  your 
bane.  But  your  heart  is  the  victor,  at  last,"  and  a 
glow  of  satisfaction  lighted  his  countenance,  as  he 
bowed  his  manly  head  to  kiss  the  sweet  face  that 
rested  on  his  breast.  "  But  you  will  have  great  dis- 
appointment and  loneliness  to  sustain,  my  dear  Clara. 
I  fear  you  will  be  very  unhappy." 

Clara  gazed  cheerfully  and  seriously  into  her 
father's  face  as  she  replied— 

"  I  think  I  have  learned  to  be  happy  in  the  love  of 
home,  and  I  shall  delight  in  trying  to  repay  the  long 
forbearance  and  gentleness  of  my  Step-Mother." 
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In  that  part  of  Asia,  where  some  of  our  brave 
coimtrymea  have  penetrated  only  to  die—ia  that 
couotry  where  Charles  Stoddart  and  his  friend 
CoQoily,  whose  facet  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
tome  of  us,  and  whose  voioes  still  sound  in  our  ears, 
consoled  each  other  throv^gh  a  loathsome  imprison- 
ment, and  went  out  together  to  lose  their  -heads  in 
the  market-plaoe  of  the  capital;  in  that  distant  aad 
impracticable  country  of  Bokhara,  which  we  are 
ready  to  say  we  will  never  have  any  connection  with 
— there  are  people  always  employed  in  our  service. 
We  are  not  now  thinking  of  the  Bokhara  clpver, 
which  is  such  a  treat  to  our  cows  and  horses.  We 
owe  that,  and  lucerne,  and  others  of  our  green  crops, 
to  the  interior  of  Asia;  but  we  are  thinking  of  some- 
thing  more  elaborate.  In  Bokhara,  the  camel  is 
watched  while  the  fine  hair  on  the  belly  is  growing : 
this  fine  hair  is  cut  off  so  carefiilly  that  not  a  fibre  is 
lost ;  it  is  put  by  until  there  is  enough  to  spin  into 
a  yarn,  unequalled  for  soAness,  and  then  it  is  dyed  all 
manner  of  bright  colors,  and  woven  in  stiips  eight 
inches  wide  of  shawl  patterns,  such  e»— with  all  our 
pains  and  cost,  with  all  our  Schools  of  Design,  and 
study  of  nature  and  art — ^we  are  not  yet  able  to  rival. 
These  strips  are  then  sewn  together  so  cunningly 
that  no  European  can  discover  the  joins.  The  pre- 
cious merchandise  is  delivered  to  traders  who  receive 
it  on  credit.  On  their  return  from  market,  they  pay 
the  price  of  the  shawls  at  the  Bokhara  value,  with 
30  per  cent,  interest ;  or,  if  they  cannot  do  this  in 
consequence  of  having  been  robbed,  or  of  any  other 
misfortune,  they  stay  away,  and  are  never  seen  sgain 
in  their  native  land. 

Where  is  this  market? — So  far  away  from  home 
that  the  traders  wear  out  their  clothes  during  their 
journey,  and  their  fair  skins  become  as  brown  as  mu- 
latloes.  On,  on,  on  they  go,  day  aAer  day,  month 
after  month,  on  their  pacing  camels  or  beside  them, 
over  table-lands  mounting  one  above  another ;  over 
grass,  among  rocks,  over  sand,  through  snows;  now 
chilled  to  the  marrow  by  icy  winds ;  now  scorched 
by  sunshinci  Irom  which  there  is  no  shelter  but  the 
flat  cotton  caps  with  which  they  thaich  their  bare 
crowns:  on,  on,  for  fiiteen  thousand  miles,  to  the 
borders  of  Russia,  to  sell  the  shawls  which  are  to 
hang  on  ladies'  shoulders  in  Hyde  Park,  and  where 
beauties  most  do  congregate  in  Paris  and  Vienna. 

The  passion  for  shawls  among  all  women  every- 
where is  remarkable.  In  one  country,  the  shawl  may 
flow  from  the  head  like  a  veil ;  in  another)  it  hangs  from 
the  shoulders;  in  another,  it  is  knotted  round  the  loins 
as  a  sash ;  in  yet  another,  it  is  swathed  round  the  body 
asapetticoat.  Wherever  worn  at  all,  it  is  the  pet  article 
oi  dress.  From  a  lime  remote  beyond  computation,  the 
sheep  of  Cashmere  have  been  cherished  on  their  hills, 


and  the  goats  of  Thibet  on  their  plaim,  ndtlie  cmeli 
of  Tartary  on  their eteppes,  to  furnish  nuierial  lot  the 
choicest  shawls.  From  time  immemortBi,t]ie|asefD9 
which  we  know  so  well  have  been  handed  dovB  u  i 
half-sacred  tradition  through  aHindoo  8Dontry,Thich 
puts  even  Welsh  pedigrees  to  shame.  For  thoutt^ 
of  years  have  the  brigpht  dyes,  which  are  the  ^sfu 
of  our  science  and  art,  been  gUtteriog  in  lodiaa 
looms,  in  those  primitive  pi^  under  the  jMlm-Uw. 
where  the  whimsical  pattefos  grow  liko  Uk  viid- 
flower  springug  from  the  soil.  For  thoanok  « 
years. have  Eastern  potentates  msde  preMii  oT 
shawls  to  distinguished  strangers,  together  vitk  ^ 
moods  aod  pearls. 

At  this  day,  when  an  Eastern  prince  KDds  pAs  to 
European  sovereigns,  there  are  shawls  to  tke  value 
of  thousands  of  pounds,  together  with  jevds,  per- 
fumes, and  wild  beasts,  and  valuable  bones;  jistu 
was  done  in  the  days  of  the  Phanu^,  as  the  pun:- 
ings  on  Egyptian  tombs  show  us  at  this  day.  And 
the  subjects  of  sovereigns  have  ss  much  likio;  for 
shawls  as  any  queen.  At  the  finssian  Coon,  (he 
ladies  judge  one  another  by  their  shawls  is  by  iheii 
diamonds.  In  France,  the  bridegroom  wins  irr« 
by  a  judicious  gift  of  this  kind.  In  Cairo  aid  Da- 
mascus, the  gift  of  a  shawl  will  cause  alooHumuca 
heart-burning  in  the  harem  as  the  introduciioa  oi  a 
new  wife.  In  England,  the  daught^  of  the  hooae 
spends  the  whole  of  her  first  quarter's  aUoviaoeia 
the  purchase  of  a  shawl.  The  Paris  grisette  lod  the 
London  dressmaker  go  to  their  work  with  the  lilie 
shawl  pinned  neatly  at  the  waist  The  lost  gia* 
drinker  covers  her  rags  with  the  renmists  d  tbe 
shawl  of  better  days.  The  farmer's  daqghter  boys  a 
white  cotton  shawl,  with  a  gay  border,  for  her  wed- 
ding ;  and  it  washes  and  dyes  until,  hsviDg  witpped 
all  her  babies  in  turn,  it  is  finally  dyed  black  to  sig- 
nalize her  widowhood.  The  maiden  aint,  groviag 
elderly,  takes  to  wearing  a  shawl  m  the  hoose  ra 
mid- winter ;  and  the  granny  would  no  more  think  d 
going  without  it  at  any  season  than  witbool  her  np. 
When  son  or  grandson  comes  home  from  travel,  iu 
or  near,  his  present  is  a  new  shawl,  which  she  pQ!3 
on  with  deep  consideration,  parting  with  the  old  ose 
with  a  sigh.  The  Manchester  or  Birminghan  Ac- 
tory-girl  buys  a  gay  shawl  on  credit,  wesrsitoa 
Sunday,  puts  it  in  pawn  on  Monday  morning,  tad 
takes  It  out  again  on  Saturday  n|ghl  for  another  Sun- 
day's wear,  and  so  on,  until  she  has  wasted  iBfl«y 
that  would  have  bov^Iit  her  agood  wsidrobe.  Thw, 
from  China  round  the  world  to  Oregon,  »^^  rj 
queen  down  to  the  pauper,  is  the  shawl  the  synhol 
of  woman's  taste  and  condition.  Whence  come  aa 
these  shawls  ?  For  it  is  clear  that  the  supply  whidi 
arrives  from  AsU— over  Weak  coatincnls  ta^^^ 
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1  only  be  for  therich  and  great.  Some  of  Um 
shawls  from  Bokhara  sell,  in  the  market  on  the  Rua^ 
sian  frontier,  for  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds 
each.  Whence  come  the  hundred  thousand  shawls 
that  the  women  of  Great  Britain  pufchase  every 
year? 

Some  of  the  richest  that  our  ladies  wear  are  from 
Lyons;  and  the  French  taste  is  so  highly  esteemed, 
that  our  principal  manufacturers  go  to  Lyons  onoe  or 
twice  a  year  for  specimens  and  patterns.  Some  of 
our  greatest  ladles  of  all,  even  the  queen  and  cf  rtain 
duchesses  and  countesses  offer  to  our  chief  manufac-' 
turers  a  sight  of  their  treasures  fl«m  India,  tfa^ir 
Cashmeres  and  other  shawls,  from  a  patriotic  desire 
for  the  improvement  of  our  English  patterns.  From 
these,  the  manufacturers  pf  Norwich  and  Paisley 
devise  such  beautiful  things  that,  but  for  the  unac- 
countable  and  unrivided  superiority  of  the  Orientals 
in  the  production  of  this  particular  article,  we  should 
be  all  satisfaction  and  admintion.  The  common 
cotton  shawls,  continually  lessening  in  number,  worn 
by  women  of  the  working-classes,  are  made  at  Man- 
chester, and  wherever  the  cotton  manufaetuie  is 
inst  ituted.  In  order  to  study  the  production  of  British 
shawls  in  perfection,  one  should  visit  the  Norwich 
or  Paisley  manufactures. 

If  any  article  of  dress  could  be  immutable,  it  would 
be  the  shawl — designed  for  eternity  in  the  unchang- 
ing  East — copied  from  patterns  which  are  the  .heir- 
loom of  a  caste— and  woven  by  fatalists/  to  be  w^m 
by  adorers  of  the  ancient  garment,  who  reseift  the 
idea  of  the  smallest  change.  Yet  has  the  day  arriwd 
which  exhibits  the  manufacture  of  three  distinct 
kinds  of  shawls  in  Paisley.  There  is  the  genuine 
woven  shawl  with  its  Asiatic  patterns;  and  there  Ss 
that  which  is  called  a  shawl  for  convenience,  but 
which  has  nothing  Asiatic  about  it :'  the  tartan— 
which  name  is  given  not  only  to  the  checks  of  divers 
colors  which  signify  so  much  to  the  Scottish  eye, 
but  to  any  kind  of  mixed  or  mottled  colors  and  fabric 
— woven  in  squares  or  lengths  to  cover  the  shoulder. 
The  third  kind  is  quite  modem :  the  showy,  slight 
and  elegant  printed  shawl,  derived  from  Lyons,  and 
now  daily  rising  in  favor.  The  woven  kind  is  the 
oldest  in  Paisley.  The  tartan  kind  was  introduced 
from  Stirlingshire^without  injury  to  Stirlingshire — 
which  makes  as  many  as  ever,  but  to  the  great  bene- 
fit of  Paisley.  The  printed  kind  has  been  made 
about  six  years,  and  it  is  by  far  the  greatest  and  most 
expanding  manufacture.  The  most  devpted  woi- 
shipers  of  the  genuine  shawl  can  hardly  wonder  at 
this,  considering  the  love  of  change  that  is  inherent 
in  ladies  who  dress  well,  and  the  difference  of  cost. 
A  genuine  shawl  lasts  a  quarter  of  a  lifetime.  Or- 
dinary purchasers  give  from  one  pound  to  ten  pounds 
for  one,  and  can  give  more  if  they  desire  a  very  su- 
perior shawl :  a  process  which  it  is  not  convenient 
to  repeat  every  two  or  three  years.  The  handsom- 
est printed  shawls,  meantime,  can  be  had/or  two 
pounds,  and  they  will  last  two  years;  by  the  end  of 
which  time,  probably,  the  wearer  has  a  mind  for 
something  new.  The  time  required  for  the  produo- 
tioa  answers  pretty  accurately  to  these  ciroum- 


stances.  It  takes  a  week  to  weave  a  shawl  of  the 
gemiine  sort— in  the  same  time,  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
tartan  or  plaid»  and  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  printed 
ean  be  produced. 

The  processes  employed  for  these  three  kinds  of 
shavHs  are  wholly  different;  and  we  will  therefore 
109k  at  them  separately,  though  we^saw  them,  in 
iao(,  wider  the  same  roof.  As  for  the  tartan  shawls, 
there  is  no  need  to  enlaige  upon  them,  as  their  prb- 
du&tion  is  much  like  that  of  any  other  kind  of  va- 
riegated cloth.  We  need  mention  only  one  ftct  in 
regard  to  them,  whiph  is,  however,  very  noticeable, 
the  recent  invention  of  a  machine  by  which  vast  time 
and  Ubor  are  saved.  Aa  we  all  know,  the  fringes  of 
cloth  shawls  are  twisted—eome  threads  being  twisted 
together  in  one  direction,  and  then  two  of  these  twists 
Mng  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction.  Till  a  month 
ago  this  vork  was  dene  by  girls,  in  not  the  pleasant- 
est  way;  either  to  themselves  or  the  parehaser,  by 
their  wetting  their  hands  frem  their  own  mouths,  and 
twiatug  the  threads  between  their  pahaa.  The  ma- 
ohine^pes,  in  a  second  of  lime,  the  work  of  fourteen 
pain  of  hands;  that  is,  as  two  girls  attend  it,  there 
is  a  saving  of  twelve  pairs  of  hands  and  some  portion 
of'time^  and  the  work  is  done  with  thorough  certainty 
and  periection;  whereas,  under  the  old  method,  for 
one  girl  who  could  do  the  work  well,  there  might  be 
several  who  did  it  indifferently  or  ill.  The  machine 
—invented  by  Mr.  Hutchinson— must  be  seen  to  be 
understood;  for  there  is  no  giving  an  idea,  by  de* 
seription,  of  the  nicety  with  which  the  brass  tongues 
rise  to  liA  up  the  threads  and  to  twist  them ;  then 
throw  them  together,  and  rub  them  against  the 
leather-covered  shalU,  which— instead  of  human 
palms— twist  them  in  the  opposite  direction.  In 
seeing  thia  machine  the  old  amazement  recurs  at  the 
siae,  complication,  and  dignity  of  an  instniaient.con- 
trived  for  so  simple  a  purpose.  The  dignity,  how- 
ever, resides  not  in  the  magnitude  of  the  office,  but 
in  the  saving  of  time  and  human  labor. 

Of  the  other  two  kinds  of  shawls,  which  shaU  we 
look  at  first  ?  Let  it  be  the  true  and  venerable  woven 
shawl. 

The  wool  is  Australian  or  Gernum— chiefly  Aus- 
tralian. It  comes  in  the  form  of  yarn  from  Bradford, 
m  hanks  which  are  any  thing  but  white,  so  that  they 
have  first  to  be  washed.  Of  the  washing,  dyeing, 
and  warping  we  need  not  speak,  as  they  are  much 
the  same  to  the  observer's— and  therefore  to  the 
reader *s— eye  aa  the  preparation  of  yarns  for  carpets 
in  Kendalt  and  of  silk  for  ribbons  in  Coventry. 
While  the  waahing  abd  drying,  and  the  dyeing  and 
drying  again,  are  prooeeding,  the  higher  labor  of  pre- 
paring the  pattern  ia  advancing. 

But  how  much  of  the  lower  Idnd  of  work  can  be 
done  during  the  slow  elaboration  of  the  higher?  It 
really  requirea  some  patience  and  fortitude  even  to 
witness  the  mighty  task  of  composing  and  preparing 
the  pattern  of  an  elaborate  shawl.  Let  the  reader 
study  any  three  square  inches  of  a  good  shawl  bor- 
der ;  let  the  threads  be  counted,  and  the  colors,  and 
the  twists  and  turnings  of  the  pattern,  and  then  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  general  foim  has  to  be  in- 
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rented,  and  the  subdivisions,  and  the  details  within 
each  form,  and  the  filling  up -of  the  spaces  between, 
and  the  colors— as  a  whole,  and  in  each  pattietdar ; 
-end  that,  before  the  material  can  be  arranged  for  the 
weaving,  every  separate  stitch  (so  to  speak)  must  be 
painted  down  on  paper,  in  its  right  place.  Is  it  not 
bewildering  to  think  of?— Mach  more  bewildering 
and  imposing  is  it  to  see.  As  for  the  first  sketch  oi 
the  design,  that  is  all  very  pretty ;  and,  the  strain  on 
the  Aicttlliea  not  being  cognizable  by  the  stranger,  is 
easy  enough. 

There  goes  the  artist^pencil— tracing  waving  lines 
and  elegant  forms,  giving  no  more  notion  of  the 
operations  within  than  the  hands  of  a  clock  do  of  the 
complication  of  the  works.  Formerly^  the  employ- 
ers put  two  or  three  good  foreign  patterns  into  the 
artist's  hands,  and  said<^**Make^a  new  pattern  out 
of  these. ' '  Now  that  we  have  schools  of  design,  and 
more  accessible  specimens  of  art,  the  direclioa  is 
given  without  the  aids~<*  Make  a  new  pattern, "  and 
the  artist  sits  down  with  nothing  before  him  but  pen- 
cil and  paper — unless,  indeed,  he  finds  aids  lor  him- 
self in  wild  flowers,  and  other  such  instruotors  in 
beauty  of  form,  and  color.  •  By  degrees,  the  difiterent 
parts  of  the  pattern  shapeMhemsclves  out,  and  com- 
bine—the centre  groups  with  the  ends,  aad  the  ends 
grow  out  into  the  sides  with  a  natural  and  graceful 
transition.  Then  the  portions,  properly  outlined,  are 
delivered  to  the  colorers,  who  cover  the  drevlriog 
with  oiled  paper,  and  begin  to  paiiit.  It  would  not 
do  to  color  the  outlined  drawing,  because  there  are 
no  outlines  in  the  woven  fabric.  It  is  dazzling  only 
to  look  upon.  Much  less  minute  is  the  transferring 
to  the  diced  paper  which  is  the  real  working  pattern. 
The  separate  portions  of  the  finished  pattern  of  a 
single  shawl,  when  laid  on  the  floor,-  would  cover 
the  carpet  of  a  large  drawing-room.  The  taking 
down  such  a  pattern  upon  paper  oocupies  four 
months. 

The  weaving  is  done  either  by  *'  lashing'*  or  from 
Jacquard  cards.  The  Jacquard  loom  answers  for 
the  eternal  patterns,  and  the  *  Mashing*'  method  suf- 
fices for  those  which  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 
The  man  seated  at  the  "  piano-machine,"  playing  on 
a  sort  of  keys  from  the  colored  pattern  stuck  up  be- 
fore his  eyes,  is  punching  the  Jacquard  cards,  which 
are  then  transferred  in  their  order  to  the  laeiog-ma- 
chine,  where  they  are  strung  together  by  boys  into 
that  series  which  is  to  operate  upon  the  warp  in  the 
weaving,  liAing  up  the  right  threads  for  ine  shuttle 
to  pass  under  to  form  the  pattern,  as  in  other  more 
familiar  manufactures.  The  ^Mashing"  is  read  ofl* 
from  the  pattern,  too,  in  the  same  way  as  with  carpet 
patterns  at  Kendal ;  so  many  threads  being  taken  up 
and' interlaced  with  twine  for  a  red  stitch,  and  then 
so  numy  more  for  a  green,  and  so  on.  Bays  then 
fasten  each  symbol  of  a  hue  to  a  netting  of  whipcord, 
by  that  tail  of  the  netting  which,  by  its  knots,  signi- 
fies that  particular  hue ;  so  that,  when  the  weaving 
comes  to  be  done,  the  boy,  pulling  the  symboliooord, 
raises  the  threads  of  the  warp--green,  blue,  or  other 
--which  are  required  for  that  throw  of  the  shuttle. 
Thus  the  work  is  really  all  done  before-hand,  except 


the  mere  puCtipg  together  of  the  tluesds;  done, 
moreover,  by  any  body  bat  the  weaver,  who  i»Ho 
My  the  truth--a  mere  shuttle-throwing  machioe. 
The  poor  man  does  not  even  see  and  know  what  he 
is  doing.  The  wrong  side  of  the  shawl  is  oppermoftt 
—and  not  even  such  a  wrong  side  as  we  tee,  which 
gives  some  notion  of  the  pattern  on  the  other.  Pi«. 
vious  to  cmting,  the  wrong  side  of  a  shawl  is  a  [qon 
suifaoe  of  floating  threads  of  all  colon;  otf'ihe 
threads,  in  fact^  which  are  thrown  out  of  tlie  pattern, 
and  destined  to  be  cut  away  and  given  to  the  piper- 
makers  to  make  coarse  gray  paper.  Ooe  piiiet  the 
weaver,  who  sits  all  day  long  throwing  tlie  ihonle, 
while  the  boy  at  the  end  of  his  loom  pulU  the  cm^ 
which  make  the  pattern,  and  throw  up  oothiog  \mL 
refuse  to  the  eye.  He  has  not  even  the  relief  of  stop 
ping  to  roll  up  what  he  has  done ;  for  a  little  machiBe 
is  now  attached  to  his  loom,  which  saves  (he  ik- 
cessity  of  stopping  for  any  such  purpose.  It  it  called 
"the'  tip-taking  motion."  By  it  a  few  little  cog- 
whe(;Is  are  set  to  turn  one  another,  and,  iioall^,  the 
roller,  on  'which  the  woven  fabric  it  womd  ts 
finished. 

The  bundles  of  weaving-strings  and  nettiog  which 
regulate  the  pattern,  are  called  "flowen."  From 
the  quantity  of  labor  and  skill  wrought  op  io  their 
arrangement,  they  are  very  valuable.  Apileoftliem, 
on  a  small  table,  were,  as  we  were  ssaured,  worth 
one  thousand  pounds.  VTe  may  regard  each  as  the 
soul  or  spirit  of  the  shawl — not  creating  ita  material, 
but  anioMting  it  with  character,  persooaliiy,  aad 
beauty.  We  have  said  that  it  takes  a  man  a  week  to 
weave  a  shawl :  but  ihhi  means  a  "  loog*^  aJnwJ,  aad 
not  a  "  square. ' '  The  square  remain  our  farorites ; 
but  Ihe  fymsAe  world  does  not  seem  to  be  of  cor 
mind.  It  is  true  the  symmetry  of  the  pattem  is 
spoiled  wheh  the  white  centre  hsags  orer  ooe 
shoulder.  It  is  true,  the  "  longs"  are  heavy  aad 
very  warm,  from  being  twice  donbled.  Bai  they 
have  one  advantage,  which  ladies  hold  to  oofflpoh 
sate  for  those  difliculties ;  they  can  be  folded  to  lay 
sixe,  and  therefore  to  snit  any  figure— tall  or  short, 
stout  or  thin.  We  are  assured  that,  for  one  square 
shawl  that  is  sold,  there  are  a  hundred  '<  longs." 

A  capital  machine  now  intervenes,  with  its  labor- 
saving  power;  this  time  of  French  invention.  For- 
merly, it  took  two  girls  a  whole  day  to  cut  off  the 
refuse  threads  from  the  back  of  a  shawl  But  this 
machine,  superintended  by  a  man,  does  it  in  a  minute 
and  a  half.  A  horizontal  blade  is  traversed  by  <pinl 
blades  fixed  on  a  cylinder,  the  revolving  of  which 
gives  to  the  blades  the  action  of  a  pair  of  sason. 
The  man*s  oflloe  is  to  put  in  the  shawl,  set  the  in- 
chine  going,  and  to  beat  down  the  refuse  as  fast « it 
is  cut  ofi*. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  shawl  remaioa  some- 
what rough— rough  enough  to  become  soon  a  rather 
dirty  article  of  dress,  from  the  duet  which  it  would 
catch  up  and  retain.  It  is  therefore  smoothed  by 
singing.  This  very  oflTensive  process  is  perfonned 
by  a  man  who  must  have  gone  through  a  severe 
discipline  before  he  could  endure  his  business.  He 
heats  his  iron  (which  is  like  a  very  laige,  besfy 
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kotfe,  tiinied  up  at  the  end)  red  hot,  spreads  the 
8hawl  on  a  table  rather  larger  than  itself,  and  passes 
the  red-hot  iron  over  the  surface,  with  an  even  and 
not  very  rapid  movement.  What  would  that  Egyp- 
tian dragoman  have  said,  who,  being'  asked  to  iron 
out  an  English  clergyman's  white  ducks,  burned 
otr  the  right  leg  with  the  first  touch  of  his  box- 
iron  ?  That  box-iron  was  not  red-hot,  nor  any  thing 
like  it ;  yet  there  is  no  such  destruction  here.  There 
is  only  the  brown  dust  fizzing.  Pah !  that 's  enough ! 
let  us  go  somewhere  else. 

In  a  light,  upper  room,  women  and  girls  are  at 
work,  sitting"  on  low  stools,  each  with  a  shawl 
stretched  tightly  over  her  knees.  Some  of  these 
are  darning,  with  the  utmoi^l  nicety,  any  cracks, 
thin  places,  or  "faults"  in  the  fabric ;  darning  each 
in  its  exact  color.  Some  are  putting  silk  fringes 
upon  the  printed  shawls,  tacking  them  in  with  a 
needle,  measuring  each  length  by  eye  and  touch,  and 
then  knotting,  or,  as  it  is  called,  ^^nettmg"  the 
lengths  by  cross-ties.  One  diminutive  girl  of  nearly 
ten,  is  doing  this  with  wonderful  quickness,  as  she 
sits  by  her  mother's  knee.  The  girls  do  not  come 
to  work  before  this  age ;  nor  the  boys  before  twelve. 
In  other  rooms,  women  are  seated  at  tables,  or 
leaning  over  them,  twisting  the  fringes  of  plaid 
shawls,  or  picking  out  knots  and  blemishes  with 
pincers,  and  brushing  all  ^ean,  and  then  folding  them, 
with  sheets  of  stiff  pasteboard  between,  ready  for 
the  final  pressure  in  the  hydraulic  press,  which 
makes  them  fit  for  the  shop. 

The  fabric  for  the  printed  shawls  is  light  and  thin, 
in  comparison  with  the  woven.  The  thinness  is 
various;  from  the  barege  to  the  lightest  gossamer 
that  will  bear  the  pressure  of  the  block.  The  whole 
importance  of  the  production  consists  in  printing; 
for  the  fabric  is  simple  and  common  enough.  A  man 
can  weave  ten  yards  per  day  of  the  barege ;  and  the 
silk  gauze,  striped  or  plain,  requires  no  particular 
remark. 

The  designing  is  done  witl)  the  same  pains  and  care 
as  for  the  genuine  shawl,  but  the  range  of  subjects  is 
laiger.  While  something  of  the  Oriental  character 
of  the  shawl  patterns  iQust  be  preserved,  much  of 
the  beauty  of  French  figured  silks  and  brocades 
and  embroidery  may  be  admitted.  Thus  the  design- 
ing and  coloring-rooms  contain  much  that  pleases 
the  eye,  though  one  does  not  see  there  the  means 
and  appliances  which  fill  some  apartment  or  another 
of  Birmingham  factories— the  casts  from  the  antique, 
the  volumes  of  plates,  the  flower  in  water,  and  so 
on.  The  preparation  of  the  blocks  for  printing,  and 
yet  more  the  application  of  them,  reminded  us  of  the 
paper-staining,  which  we  had  certainly  never  thought 
of  before  in  connection  with  shawls.  The  wood 
used  is  lime- wood.  Some  of  the  blocks  are  chiseled 
and  picked  out,  like  those  of  the  paper-stainer.  The 
cast-blocks  are  more  curious.  A  punch  is  used,  the 
point  or  needle  of  which  is  kept  hot  by  a  flame,  from 
which  the  workman  s  head  is  defended  by  a  shield 
of  metal.    He  bums  holes  by  puncturing  with  this 


hot  needle  along  all  the  outlines  of  the  block  he  holds 
in  his  hands,  much  as  a  little  child  pricks  outlines 
on  paper  on  a  horse-hair  chair-bottom.  There  is  a 
groove  along  the  face  of  each  block,  to  allow  the 
metal  to  run  in.  The  burned  blocks  are  screwed 
tight  in  a  press,  their  joined  tope  forming  a  saucer, 
into  which  the  molten  metal  (composed  of  tin,  bis- 
muth and  lead)  is  poured.  In  it  goes,  and  down  the 
grooves,  penetrating  into  all  the^  burnt  holes ;  and, 
df  cogyrse,  when  cool,  furnishing  a  cast  of  the  patterns 
desired,  in  the  form  of  upright  thorns  or  spik^  on  a 
metallic 'ground  or  plate.  These  plates  are  filed 
smooth  at  the  back,  and  fixed  on  wood,  and  you 
have  the  blocks  ready  to  print  from ;  one  representing 
one  color,  another  another,  and  so  on,  till  the  plates 
for  a  single  shawl  of  many  colors  may  mount  up  in 
value  to  a  very  large  sum. 

Before  printing,  the  fabric  has  been  well  washed ; 
the  barege  being-  passed,  by  machinery,  over  cylin- 
ders which  apply  and  squeeze  out  a  wash  of  soap, 
soda,  and  glpe.  All  roughness  had  previously  been 
removed  by  a  "  cropping*'  machine.  After  drying, 
i(  comes  to  the  printing-table,  where  it  is  treated 
much  like  a  paper-hanging.  This  is  all  very  well ; 
but  what  is  to  be  done  in  case  ot  a  shower  of  rain  ? 
a  not  improbable  incident  in  the  life  of  a  shawl.  A 
paper-hanging  would  not  stand  a  driving  rain.  Are 
ladies  imposed  upon  in  this  matter,  when  they  are 
oflTered  a  gay-printed  shawl  as  wearable  out  of 
doors?  By  no  means.  Nobody. knows  how  it  is, 
but  the  fact  is  certain,  that  a  good  steaqning,  at  n 
tremendous  heal,  fixes  the  colors  by  some  chemical 
action,  without  in.  the  least  hurting  their  lustre :  so 
the  shawls  go  mto  the  steaming-box,  and  come  out 
of  it  able  to  bear  as  many  washings  as  you  please, 
without  any  change  of  color.  After  drying,  in  a  heat 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees,  they  go  up  stairs  to 
be  surveyed,  fringed,  folded  and  pressed. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  fat,  easy,  Uzy  Bokharian, 
and  the  sUm«  lithe,  patient  Hindoo,  should  not  come 
to  Paisley,  and  see  how  shawls  are  made  there.  To 
the  one,  jibaving  his  camel  on  the  plain,  and  the 
other,  throwing  his  antique  shuttle  under  the  palm, 
how  strange  would  be  the  noise,  and  the  stench,  and 
the  speed,  and  the  numbers  employed,  and  the  amount 
of  production !  To  the  one,  it  may  be  the  work  of 
years  to  furnish  to  the  traveling  merchant  strips  of 
eight  inches  wide,  enough  to  make  a  shawl ;  and  to 
the  other,  the  production  of  such  an  article  is  an 
event  in  life ;  while  here,  at  Paisley,  if  the  pattern 
requires  months,  the  weaving  of  the  most  genuine 
and  valuable  kind  occupies  only  a  week.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  simple  and  patient  Oriental 
will  be  driven  out  of  the  market  by  us,  because  there 
is  no  promise,  at  present,  of  our  overtaking  their  ex- 
cellence. We  hope  there  will.be  room  in  the  world 
of  &shion  for  them  and  us  forever — (the  *^  forever" 
of  that  world.)  We  shall  not  go  back  to  their 
methods,  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  they  should 
come  up  to  ours ;  so  we  shall  probably  each  go  on  in 
our  own  way,  which  is  what  everybody  likes  beat. 
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AMONG  THE  MOORS. 

THE  LEGEND^  Ot  THE  CASTLE. 


NoTwiTHSTATVBiNO  it8  proximity  to  Gibraltar^  and 
the  constant  interconne  and  commerce  kept  upVith. 
Europeans,  Tangier  preserves  its  primftive  appear- 
ance and  bears  the  stamp  'of  a  thoroughly  Moorish 
town.  Like  most  Moslem  cities  it  is  oiirrounded  by 
beautiful  gardens,  and  the  ride  of  a  few  miles  will 
reward  the  tourist  with  some  very  pretty  scenery. 
There  is  work,  too,  for  the  antiquary  round  about 
Tangier.  Ruins  of  cities,  remains  of  a  Roman  aque- 
duct, traces  of  the  Portuguese  dominion,  strange 
tombs  of  warrior  saints  who  fell  in  battle,  lune  to  be 
visited.  To  the  north,  also,  near  the  sea,  there 
stand  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  famous  as  having 
once  been  the  retreat  of  a  bold  chieftain  who  re- 
belled against  the  sultan.  This  ruin,  with  p<frtioiis 
of  its  massive  onter  wall  yet  standing,  covers  a  large 
extent  of  ground,  and  need  frequently  to  be  the  desti- 
nation of  my  morning  rides.  Day  after  day,'  when 
riding  listlessly  through  the  neighboring  lanes,  be* 
tween  hedges  of  the  aloe  and  prickly  pear,  my  horse 
paused  at  the  old  castle,  and  I  went  in  to  raiae  a' 
panic  among  bats  and  owls  that  were  disturbed  by 
my  wandering  among  its  gloomy  passages  and  deso- 
late old  halhi.  < 

A  very  matter-of-fact  soldier  had,  for  a  long  time, 
been  the  attendant  on  our  rides— for  it  is  unsafe  to 
trespass  far  beyond  the  town  without  a  guard ;  this 
gentleman  had  not  a  word  wherewith  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity,  or  gratify  my  feminine  desire  to  provide 
every  ruin  with  its  legend.  A  change  of  guide, 
however,  brought  me  at  last  under  the  shadow  of  a 
charming  fellow,  a  battered,  tale-teUing  old  hunter, 
named  Shebah,  or  the  Lion,  no  doubt  from  his 
courage.  His  conversation  was  stocked  largely  with 
magicians,  genii,  and  enchanted  castles,  which  he 
built  up  with  much  gorgeousness  of  detail,  yet 
speaking  always  with  a  certain  dignified  simplicity 
and  a  peculiarity  of  idiom  that  gave  a  piquant  relish 
to  the  richness  of  the  diet  upon  which  my  Ars 
were  put. 

One  bright  September  momiog,  as  a  smaU  party  of 
us  rested  on  a  grassy  spot  on  what  perhaps  had  been 
the  tilt-yard  of  the  castle  before-mentioned,  enjoying 
a  cool  pic-nic  breakfast,  the  old  hunter  sat  cross- 
legged  in  our  neighborhood,  with  his  long  gun  beside 
him,  and  a  knife  glittering  in  his  belt,  looking  with 
grave  wistfulness  at  the  sparkle  of  ou^  wine,  and 
wrestling  mentally,  perhaps,  with  the  hard  veto  of 
his  prophet.  To  console  himself,  he  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  told  us  all  he  knew  about  surrounding  ob- 
jects, sliding  eventually  into  what  he  called  the 
Legend  of  the  Castle.  I  really  cannot  repeat  it  after 
him  in  his  own  gorgeous  words,  that  sounded  very 
well  upon  his  lips  under  the  Moorish  caStle  vrolls, 
but  would  trip  less  successfully  fh>m  mine  in  Eng^ 


land.    I  will  tell  the  story  is  I  can,  hegtamngpn^ 
perly  with  Onoe  upon  a  Time. 

Once  upon  a  time  when  this  castle,  now  deciyed, 
was  a  strong  fortresft,  there  dwelt  in  it  a  oataia  Arab 
chipf  named  Muley  ben  Abel,  aiias  Al  Z^,  or  the 
Valiant.  Al  Zagat's  yalor  was  not  tenpefed  with 
mercy,  and  he  was  by  no  means  universaJIy  oteened 
by  all  who  knew  Mm.  The  two  half-brothen  of 
Al  Zagal  were,  however,  known  as  the  Good  Lonit, 
and  the  public  preference  of  these  two  broflm 
caused  their  sodden  disappearance.  They  -were 
foHowed  out  of  the  world  by  their  Ihther,  Ibn  Am, 
when  he  was  a  man  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  Al 
Zagal  had,  after  this  time,  piany  fingers  pointed  it 
him,  and  became  so  greatly  dreaded  by  the  people 
Ihat  he  was  not  unwilling  to  give  them  other  ciose 
iRw  dread.  He  began  accordingly  to  prey  npon  iIk 
country  people,  and  the  Sultan,  being  btny  in  t  vu 
with  mountain  tribes,  had  neither  time  dot  todioa- 
tion  to  put  any  cheok  on  his  proceedings.  So  Al 
Zagal  collected  a  troop  of  black  warriorif  with  con- 
sciences of  a  like  color  with  their  skins,  sod  levied 
black  mail  on  all  travelers  and  merchants  as  they 
passed  on  their  wny  to  Granada,  "which  theo," 
said  the  hunter,  "  our  people  possened,  aod,  by  the 
blessing  of  Allah,  will  again  possess."  The  Moon 
faithfully  believe  that  they  shsll  in  doe  tiine  re- 
conquer Spain;  and  many  families  of  note,  trac- 
ing descent  from  Moors  pf  Granads,  still  keep  the 
keys  of  houses,  and  the  title-deeds  of  lands  held  by 
their  ancestors,  ready  to  be  prodooed  in  the  good 
time  that  is  coming.  Every  Friday  the  ImaoiBs  is 
the  mosque  pray  for  the  consummatioa  so  derootly 
wished. 

Al  Zagal  and  his  black  guards  did  more  mischief 
than  a  herd  of  wolves  among  the  surroondinghamletf, 
and  their  den  came  to  be  called  accordingly  the 
Black  Castle.  The  robbers  wodd  sweep  by  io  tbe 
night,  like  a  hot  wind  from  the  desert,  and  l«t« 
every  thing  destroyed  upon  their  trsck. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  shiek  of  a  small 
mountain  village,  distant  about  half  a  day's  joaraey 
from  the  Black  Castle,  (Hamet  al  Hassan  was  his 
name,)  had  a  fhir  daughter,  the  only  child  left  to  him 
by  thirteen  wives,  and  she  was  named  JMn. 
Linddra  means  light  of  the  dawn;  and  the  damsel 
was  as  soft,  and  quiet,  and  delightful  ts  her  god' 
mother,  Aurora.  Necessarily  she  was,  for  is  tk 
not  the  heroine  of  the  legend  that  was  told  ns  by  the 
Moorish  hunter  under  the  Black  Ossde's  walls' 

Hamet,  the  fether,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  qoiei- 
ness,  seeing  how  weak  he  was,  paid  a  blacl  mail  to 
Al  Zagal,  that  was  collected  on  behalf  of  the  castle, 
at  fixed  periods,  by  one  of  the  chiefs  swarthy  fol- 
lowers.   It  happened  that  soch  a  messenger  ant 
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day  chanced  to  behold  Lindora  when  she  Tetumed- 
fh>m  drawing  water  at  the  rilhige  well. 

**  Soli  of  Al  Hassan,"  said  the  enyoy,  <*  give  me,  I 
pray  thee^  thy  daughter  to  my  wife,  for  the  maid 
finds  favor  in  my  sight.  I  will  befriend  thee  with 
my  influence,  and  cause  Al  Zagal  to  remit  this 
tribute."  ' 

"  Most  worthy  envoy  of  the  most  noble  Al  Zagal," 
8Atd  the  old  man  in  reply,  **  many  have  asked  Lindora 
at  my  hands  in  marriage,  but  she  is  bet)rothed  to 
Gedt  Mohammed  Ibn  Amar,  my  brother's  son ;  and 
when  he  returQs  from  fighting  forihe  sultan,  I  have 
promised  that  they  shall  be  wadded.  80  even  the 
marriage  giAs  are  prepared  against  his  coming.  Wo 
is  me !  I  have  said  it." 

But  the  same  night,  when  the  inmates  of  that 
mountain  hamlet  were  asleep,  a  strong  light  fell  upon 
their  eyes,  and  shrieks  and  war-cries  fell  upon  their 
ears,  and  they  awoke  to  the  slaughter,  for  the  band 
of  the  Black  Castle  had  come  down,  and  fired  the 
village.  Young  men  fought,  and  women  fled ;  but  In 
the  morning  the  hamlet  was  a  ruin  far  behind  the^ 
backs  of  the  marauders,  who  drove  sheep  and  oxen 
on  the  way  before  them,  and  with  Lindora  and  her 
father  in  the  middle  of  their  band,  marched  back  to 
the  Black  Castle,  well  content  with  the  good  stroke 
of  business  they  had  done. 

Several  weeks  after  that  night,  a  young  Moorish 
warrior,  handsomely  equipped,  attended  by  about  a 
dozen  lances,  galloped  up-hill  toward  the  ruin  of  Al 
Hassan's  tents.  He  was  an  extremely  handsome' 
man,  you  may  be  sure,  because  he  is  the  hero  Of  the 
legend.  Not  having  expected  to  find  any  ruin  on  the 
rpot,  his  first  impression,  when  he  saw  no  tents, 
was,  that  his  father's  brother  mu^t  have  struck  them, 
and  removed  into  another  neighborhood.  Soon, 
however,  he  discovered  marks  of  fire,  and^by  the 
beard  of  the  Prophet  '.—blood.  Need  I  say  that  the 
young  man  was  Cedi  Mohammed  Ibn  Amar,  and 
that  hiis  agony  at  this  discovery  was  dreadful  ?  He 
sent  his  spears  abroad  m  vain  for  tidugs,  and  then 
turned  his  own  horse's  head  toward  Tetuan,  the 
nearest  town. 

Lindora  was  at  this  time,  of  coufte,  in  the*  Black 
Castle,  imprisoned  in  a  lonely  tower.  The  old  man, 
too  old  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  would  have  been 
promptly  dispatched,  if  the  cries  of  Lindora  for  her 
father  had  not  suggested  that  his  life  and  presence 
were  essential  10  the  preservation  of  her  beauty. 
The  dark  envoy  was  most  instrumental  in  the 
securing  of  his  safety,  but  Al  Zugal  having  seen  the 
maiden,  who  had  been  seized  for  his  envoy's  satis- 
faction, was  desirous,  of  course,  as  the  dullest  legend 
reader  would  perceive,  to  add  her  to  the  roll  of  his 
own  wives. 

When  Cedi  Mohammed  Ibn'  Anuir,  knowing  no- 
thing of  all  this,  reached  Tetuan,  he  went  to  the 
house  of  Al  Hadj  Haiek  Ibn  Abdallah,  a  famous  mara- 
bout, and  said,  "  Salaam  on  Aleekomm !  Know,  O 
holy  man,  that  I  am  come  to  thee  for  news,  the 
odor  of  which  would  be  sweet  unto  my  nostrils." 
The  wise  man,  having  heard  his  question,  was  able, 
fortimately,  to  return  an  answer.    And  the  youth 


said^  "I  wiU  depart  this  hour  again  to  Fez,  and 
throw  myself  at  the  f<$et  of  the  Prince  of  Believers  to 
ask  vengeance ;  and  it  shall  oome  to  pass  that  he  shall 
grant  me  power  to  lead  his  warriors  against  Al 
Zagal,  destroy  his  castle,  and  deliver  Lindora  from 
its  walls ;  for  the  maiden  loves  me  still,"  he  added, 
looking  at  the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  in  which  a  large 
opal  glittered  cheerfully.    «  Tabeeb,  farewell !" 

Lindora  was  at  that  time  in  her  loaely  tower, 
shrieking  with  but  little  intermission.  Al  Zagal 
appeared  on  the  battleioents,  and  leaning  over, 
shouted  to  one  of  his  followers:  "Asharky,  place, 
thyself  at  the  head  of  a  score  of  lances,  and  ride  the 
country  through  till  thou  findest  a  Tabeeb,  lor  the 
daughter  of  Al  Hassan  is  possessed."  The  Tabeeb 
who  was  brought  declared  the  maiden  to  be  in  the 
delirium  of  lever ;  so  thereafter  Al  Zagal,  who  by 
no  means  desired  that  she  should  die,  frequently 
paced  the  battlem^ts  in  a  moody  way,  invoking  on 
her  case  the  blessing  of  ikb  Profriiet. 

One  day  he  was  awakened  from  such  a  reverie  by 
the  sound  of  distant  tom-toms  and  eymbals,  and 
looking  up  be  saw  the  royal  banner  coming  down 
the  road  from  Fez.  Bright  arms  of  warriors  glit- 
tered about  it,  and  a  dark  crowd  of  country  people, 
that  had  joined  with  the  great  atmy  of  the  Sultan, 
was  shouting  his  name ;  they  were  his  debtors  from 
th«  surrounding  country,  now  resolved  to  take  this 
advantageouiB  opportunity  of  paying  him  the  little 
things  they  owed.  When  the  multitude  had  hAlted 
near  the  castle  walls,  a  single  horseman  spurred  ^t 
of  the  main  body— a  herald  he  was— summoning 
Muley  ben  Abel,  aiiaa  Al  Zagal,  to  surrender  his 
-castle  and  give  up  the  prisoners  therein,  particularly 
Linddra  and  her  father,  otherwise  the  Lord .  Cedi 
Mohammed  Ibn  Amar,  Caliph  of  the  Sullan,  was 
prepared  in  the  Sultan's  name  to  lay  siege  to  its 
walls.  '  A  valorous  discussion  followed,  which  was 
closed  by  a  fdlower  of  Al  2kigai,  who,  with  a  stone 
from  a  sling,  struck  the  herald  on  the  forehead,  and 
imhorsed  him.    Then  the  siege  Cbmmenced. 

The' siege  was  tedious,  for  the  castle  walls  were 
thick,  but  as  the  black  band  was  not  accustomed  to 
live  peaceably  on  short  provisions,  it  turned  very 
blue  when  the  wine  failed,  and  became  finally  sedi- 
tious. Nevertheless  the  siege  was  tedious,  and  Cedi 
Mohammed  Ibn  Amar  began  to  fear  the  approach  of 
the  rainy  season  and  the  departure  of  his  peasant 
allies,  when  one  day  he  saw,  in  strong  relief  against 
the  morning  sky,  Lindora  and  her  father  led  oiit 
chained  upon  the  battlements  of  the  Black  Castle. 
Al  Zagal  had  an  offer  of  accommodation  to  suggest  If 
the  siege  were  raised  he  would  give  up  his  captives 
for  a  ransom  of  a  thousand  mets;kal.  If  not,  he 
would  cut  oflf  their  heads  next  morning,  and  throw 
them  down  into  the  camp. 

This  threw  Cedi  Mohammed  Ibn  Amar  into  great 
perplexity,  for  his  honor  as  a  soldier  and  his  desire 
as  a  lover,  were  played  oflf  unpleasantly  against  each 
other.  While  he  still  pondered  in  his  tent,  the  tent 
curtain  was  drawn  aside  and  the  dark  envoy  entered. 
Cedi  Mohammed  Ibn  Amar  knew  the  dark  envoy 
well,  although  he  did  not  know  him  as  the  first 
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came  ofLindora's  misery;  he  knew  him  ooly  u  a 
doughty  fightings  man  throughout  the  siege.  What 
(lid  the  dark  envoy  want.  "  Son  of  Amar,"  he  said) 
^' grant  but  a  free  pass  to  myself  and  a  few  compa* 
nions,  and  the  castle,  shall  be  delivered  up  to-night 
into  your  hands.  Al  Zagal  has  wrooged  me,  and  the 
sons  of  Allah  are  not  able  to  forgive." 

"Can  I  believe  this?'' 

**  Fear  not,  Cedi ;  I  will  remain  in  this  tent  till  my 
word  has  been  fulfilled.  To-night  Al  Zagal,  having 
lulled  and  deceived  thee  by  this  morning's  ofier,<wiU 
make  a  sally  with  his  whole  band,  and  attempt  to 
cot  a  way  to  safety  for  himself  and  for  his  captives 
through  your  unsuspicious  ranks.  He  hopes  to  get 
beyond  the  mountains  into  Kif..  ~  His  men  will  be 
divided  into  two  bands,  one  headed  by  myself,  the 
other  by  my  brother,  who  will  join  against  him  at  a 
given  signal." 

"Fight  thine  own  battles  with  Al  Zagal,"  said 
Cedi  Mahommed  Ibn  Amar ;  "  I  will  have  no  traitor 
for  ally.'*  The  youth,  nevertheless,  profited  by  the 
dark  envoy's  aiseful  information,  and  disseminated  it 
iadustriously  throughout  his  camp.  In  the  night,  the 
castle  gates  having  been  thrown  open,  a  band  of 
horsemen  passed  the  drawbridge  stealthily  with  muf- 
fled hoofs,  formed  into  rank,  and  placed  their  cap- 
tives in  the  centre,  intending  to  burst  in  their  old 
way  with  a  sudden  cry  upon  the  sleeping  enenty.- 
"  By  the  beard  of  my  father,"  said  Al  Zagal,  "we 
will  yet  teach  the  shepherds  what  it.  is  to  have  a  lion 
at  bay."  He  had  not  long  spoken  before  the  lances 
of  the  shepherds  came  upon  him,  and  lances  of  hit 
own  troops  also  wer^  turned  against  him.  Seeing 
that  he  was  betrayed,  he  closed  with  those  men  who 
were  faithful  to  him  round  the  captives,  and  endea- 
vored tQgregain  the  castle ;  but  the  enemy  possessed 
the  path.  There  was  a  terrible  fight,  and  Cedi  Mo- 
hammed riding  high  among  the  torches,  friends 
fought  against  friends,  emirs,  splendidly  caparisoned 
on  Arab  steeds,  engaged  with  half-clad  members  of 
the  black  band,  on  wiry  mountain  ponies.  Al  Zagal, 
through  the  tumult  and  the  torch-light  fighting  des- 
perately, succeeded  with  a  few  followers  in  forcing 
a  way  with  Lindora  back  into  the  castle,  of  which  a 
large  part  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegers. 
He  secured  Lindora  in  a  secret  room,  and  then  de- 
scending through  dark  vaults  and  passages  to  a 
magazine  that  had  long  been  prepared  for  any  such 
occasion,  added  arson  to  his  other  crimes.  The  sa- 
vage horror  of  the  scene  was  at  its  highest  as  the 
flames  leaped  their  highest  up  into  the  night.  The 
red  blaze  was  a  pleasant  beacon-fire  to  men  who, 
waking  up  by  chance  in  distant  places,  said  it  must 
be  the  Black  Castle  that  was  then  on  fire,  and  so 
there  would  be  peace  again  upon  their  tents  now  that 
the  Black  Castle  was  destroyed. 

Bat  among  ibe  blazing  ruins  the  strife  still  went  on. 

The  baud  of  A I  Zagal  had  ^heir  lives  to  sell,  and 

"  valued  their  lives  dearly.    "  There  is  (me  chance 


more,"  said  Al  Zagal  to  a  gigantic  black  who  had 
been  unhorsed  in  the  struggle;  "let  na  mooot  the 
first  horses  we  can  get,  and  we  may  yet  escape  be- 
yoed  the  mountains  into  Rif."  Al  Zagal  bad  sooa 
forced  an  emir  from  his  charger,  and  was  darting 
from  the  castle  when  the  dark  envoy  conf rooted  him. 
"  Know  me !"  the  chief  said,  "I  am  Al  Z^."  But 
the  dark  envoy  struck  him,  bidding  him  die  like  a 
dog ;  and  after  a  great  struggle  he  did  die,  like  a  brave 
dog,  fighting  gallantly. '  But  the  dark  eovoy  bad 
fought  for  Lindora,  and  had  made  Lindora  his  war- 
cry  in  the  act  of  treason.  Down  there  came,  thc^v- 
fore,  in  wrath,  xxpoa  the  head  of  the  dark  envoy  the 
sword  of  Cedi  Mohammed  Ibn  Amar.  Tbeie  was 
another  desperate  encounter,  and  I  suppose  do 
shrewdness  could  discover  which  of  the  two  com- 
batants was  killed. 

Cedi  Mohammed  Ibn  Amar  rushed,  at  great  peril 
of  his  life,  among  the  chambers  of  the  burning  casUe 
seeking  his  Lindora.  In  the  uppermost  apartmeot  of 
the  western  tower,  still  spared  from  the  flames,  he 
found  her  stretched  upon  a  low  divan,  pale  and  di- 
sheveled, almost  senseless.  Her  lover  carried  her 
among  the  ruins  to  a  resting-place  upoa  the  tram- 
pled, blood-stained  grass,  and  there  under  the  fmk 
breeze  of  early  morning  she  revived :  "  I  am  indeed 
saved  by  thy  hand ;  O,  my  beloved,  Allah  hath  heard 
my  prayers,  and  great  is  my  reward.  To-nsorrow  I 
sleep  with  my  fathers  and  see  thee  no  more."  The 
light  of  the  dawn  was  on  her  face.  "  Lindora !"  the 
youth  cried,  with  a  sudden  fear;  "Lindora,  speak  to 
me  again  I"  He  looked  at  the  opal  in  Jiis  dagger, 
which  for  an  instant  shot  forth  rays,  and  then  ii9  light 
departed :  it  became  a  dull,  dead  stone.  The  soul  of 
Lindora,  light  of  the  dawn,  had  left  that  coach  of 
trampled  grass  and  blood,  and  floated  forth  into  the 
morning  sky. 

"And  what  became  of  het  lover?"  I  inquired  of 
the  old  hunter,  who  appeared  disposed  to  make  an 
end  at  this  part  of  the  tale,  whereas  I  desire  always 
to  know  distinctly  what  becomes  of  every  one.  We 
were  told  in  reply,  that  some  said  he  died  at  the 
storming  of  the  castle,  some  said  that  he  went  to 
Granada  and  fought  in  a  reckless  way,  became  a 
great  man,  and  never  smiled  and  never  married ;  but 
the  old  hunter  himself  inclined  to  think  that  he  aban- 
doned war,  and  being  a  caliph  married  largely,  and 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  world  by  being  over- 
much secluded  in  his  harem. 

We  requested  the  old  huntsman  not  to  kill  Lindora 
when  he  told  the  story  next.  He  listened  gravely, 
and  replied,  with  more  reproof  in  his  looks  than  in 
his  voice,  that  Lindora  had  become  peaabssed— that 
is  to  say,  mentally  deranged— and  in  that  state,  ac- 
cording to  his  faith,  she  was  r^arded  as  a  saint,  and 
sacred  to  every  good  Moslem.  It  was,  therefore, 
good  that  she  should  in  that  state  be  compen- 
sated for  her  troubles  by  a  certain  passiige  into 
heaven. 


LONDON    COFFEE-HOUSES. 


Were  I  to  dveuss,  to  describe,  or  eveo  curaorily 
to  touch  on  the  social  characteristics  of  any  one  of 
the  nnmeroas  classes  of  Continental  coffee- hoosett,  I 
should  requisD  a  book  rather  than  a  column.  The 
subject  is  one  so  cosmopolitan,  so  intimately  bound  up 
^th  the  progress  of  civilization,  that,  while  osten- 
sibly penning  a  paper  on  cofibe-shops,  I  should  be  in 
reality  writing  a  history  of  the  manners,  eustoms 
and  social  peculiarities  of  the  peoples  who  were 
cofiee-drinkers.  Bo,  seductive  as  are  the  temptations 
of  Continental  coffee-shops,  I  will  not  venture  to 
touch  upon  them  now.  I  will  reserve  for  a  more 
convenient  opportunity  the  brilliant  Parisian  eafis^ 
and  the  consideration  of  the  influence  they  have  had 
upon  the  progress  of  the  decorative  arts  in  France;  I 
will  reserve  the  coffee-houses  of  Germany  where 
pipes  and  dominoes  are  the  rule,  and  clean  coffee- 
cups  and  clean  waiters  the  exception;  the  eafia  of 
Venice  and  MUan ;  the  e^fit  and  eafejis  of  Stamboul 
and  Smj-rna ;  the  coffee-houses  where  there  are  con- 
certs; where,  there  are-  dramatic  performances; 
where  there  are  orchestras  recruited  by  blind  men ; 
where  there  are  dances  and  orgies,  and  feasts  of  CU' 
cumbers  and  hard  eggs,  as  on  the  Port  at  Antwerp; 
where  circulate  massive  white  tureens  of  coffee  con- 
siderably modified,  or  aggravated  by  schnaps,  as  at 
the  great  pilots'  coffee-house,  the  "Koening  Leo- 
pold" at  Ostend. 

Of  the  present  state  and  position  of  coffee-shops  in 
one  country,  I  feel  myself  called  upon,  however, 
briefly  to  treat.  The  coffee-houses  of  London  have, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  done,  to  my  mind,  so 
much  good;  have  worked  such  important  results, 
and  offer  so  many  carious  questions  for  solution, 
both  social  and  commercial,  that  I  should  be  unjust 
were  I  to  pass  them  over.  I  mean  the  genuine,  or- 
thodox, London  coffee-houses—^offee-shops,  if  you 
will ;  where  coffee  is  dispensed  to  the  million  at 
varying  rates  of  one  penny,  three  half-pence,  and 
two-pence  per  cup ;  where  eggs,  bread  and  butter, 
bacon,  and  similar  refreshments  are  provided  at  mo- 
derate rates ;  but  where  no  ardent  spirits  or  fermented 
liquors  of  any  kind  are  either  demanded  by  the  cus- 
tomers or  conceded  by  the  proprietors;  where — in 
lieu  of  the  glasses  that  were  wont  to  cir6le  roiud  the 
board,  and  the  good  company  that  was  wont  to  fall 
underneath  it  in  the  old-fashioned  coffee-houses— 
there  is  provided  for  the  serious,  well-conducted  fre- 
quenters, a  feast  of  newspapers  and  a  flow  of  cheap 
periodicals.  You  and  I  can  remember  when  such 
coffee-houses  were  not.  If,  in  the  old  time,  we 
wanted  a  cup,  a  dish  or  a  bowl  of  coffee,  we  were 
compelled  to  go  to  the  coffee-room  of  an  hotel  for  it; 
provided  always  that  we  did  not  care  to  consume  it 
at  home.  And  coffee  at  home,  even,  was  in  those 
days,  not  by  any  means  a  faultless  compound.  Our 
aunts  and  mothers  and  sisters  were  blindly  attached 
to  certain  prejudices  and  superstitions  respecting  the 
fining  or  clearing  of  coffee.  Noxious  compositions, 
such  as  dried  fish-skins,  egg-shells,  what  ought  to 
have  been'  isinglass  (but  was  fish-bones  boiled  to  a 
jelly,)  together  with  red-hot  coals,  were  thrown  into 
the  unresisting  coffee-pot  to  faciliate  the  finhig  ope- 


ration. Certain  strange  and  fetish  rites  were  also 
performed  with  the  same  view,  by  knocking  the 
coffee-pot  a  cabalistic  number  of  times  on  the  hob, 
and  chucking  it  up  in  mid  air  till  the  hot  liquid 
within  became  a  confused  mass  of  grouts  and  con- 
flicting flavors.  Coffee-houses  have  effected  a  great 
reform  jn  this  respect,  and  have  driven  away  many 
baneful,  though  time-honored  superstitions. 

There  is  scarcely  a  street  in  London—certainly  it 
would  be  difllcult  to  find  threfe  together,  unprovided 
with  a  coffee-shop.  The  types  do  not  vary  much. 
Where  men  go  dimply  for  amusement  or  dissipation, 
they  will  naturally  congregate  in  classes :  the  beggar 
will  go  to  the  beggar's  public-house,  and  the  thief  to. 
the  thieves'  theatre.  But  a  coffee-house  is  neutral 
ground.  There  are  in  every  coffee-shop  whig,  and 
tory,  and  radical  publications,  and  whigs,  tories  and 
radicals  assembled  harmoniously  to  read  them;  for 
the  readers  are  as  mute  as  the  papers. 

Something  like  iiniformity,  almost  amounting  to 
monotony,  prevails  fn  the  majority  of  London  coffee- 
Shops.  The  V>mamental  is  generally  sacrificed  to  the 
useful.  A  plain  room,  divided  into  plain  stalls  by 
varnished  partitions,  and  fitted  with  plain  Pembroke 
tables,  papers,  periodicals,  and  magazines,  not  quite 
guiltless  of  coffee  stains  and  bread-and-butter  spots, 
Q  neat  waitress,  economical  of  speech,  and  who  is 
forever  ringing  the  changes  between  two  refrains  of 
<<^boffee  and  slice,"  and  "tea  and  an  hegg"— are 
common  to  att  ooffee-houscs.  There  is  more  deal 
in  some,  more  mahogany  in  others ;  there  are  aristo- 
cratic cdfle^-honses,  where  they  serve  you  silver 
salt-castors  with  ydur  muffins,  and  silver  cream-jugs 
with  your  oof£ee ;  there  are  low — very  low— coffee- 
shops,  where  there  is  sand  on  the  floor,  and  an  ill 
odor  pervading  the  place  "  generally  all  over."  Yet, 
in  all  these  coflee-houses,  high  or  low,  aristocratic 
or  humble,  clean  or  dirty,  deal  or  mahogany  fur- 
nished, night  or  day;  I  can  sit  for  hours  and  wonder. 
I  ponder  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pamphilon  before 
the  coflbe-committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  not 
twenty  years  ago ;  and,  reading  that,  and  reading  the 
excise  returns,  how  I  wonder !  I  wonder  when  I 
see  these  strong  bands  of  honest  working-men ;  of 
swart  artisans ;  of  burly  coal-heavers  and  grimy  bal- 
last-porters ;  who  are  content  to  come  straight  from 
the  factory,  the  anvil,  or  the  wharf  to  the  coffee- 
shop  ;  who  can  bid  the  shining  river  of  beer  flow  on 
unheeded,  an4  content  themselves  with  the  moderate 
evening's  amusement  to  be  found  in  cheap  periodi- 
cals. And,  forced  as  I  am  sometimes  to  admit  the 
presence  in  my  coffee-cup  of  some  other  ingredients 
besides  coffee,  such  as  chicory,  burnt  beans,  pounded 
bones,  calcined  clover,  or  such  trifling  little  strangers 
— I  wonder  still  at  the  immense  good  the  penny  cup 
of  coffee  (as  it  should  be,)  but  still  the  cup,  coffee  or 
not  coffee,  has  worked  in  this  huge  London.  What- 
ever it  be,  they  drink  it,  and  it  does  not  make  them 
drunk;  and  drinking,  they  read ;  and  reading,  they 
learn  to  think,  and  to  wash,  and  to  teach  their  little 
children  to  read,  and  to  think,  and  to  wash,  too.  I 
doubt  if  a  murder  were  ever  planned  in  a  coffee-shop. 
Cha&les  Dickeks. 
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JAMES    LOGAN    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 


raOM  TKZ  OKNTLXUAK'S  MAOAZIKS. 


James  Iiogan  was  descended  from  the  Sbottish 
family  of  Logan  of  Restalrig,  known  in  faistory  for 
little  else  save  its  connectiod' with  the  celebrated 
Gowrie  conspiracy.  Driven  from  Scotland  by  the 
legal  proceedings  consequent  upon  the  singular  dis- 
covery of  their  father's  letters  to  Gowrie  in  1608,  the 
two  sons  of  the  last  Logan  of  Restalrig  migrated 
to  Ireland  and  established  themselves  at  Lurgan. 
Robert,  the  younger  son,  subsequently  returned  to 
Scotland,  where  he  married,  and  had  a  son  Patrick, 
who  removed  to  Ireland,  taking  with  him  a  well- 
connected  Scottish  bride,  and  an  affection  for  the 
religious  opinions  of  George  Fox.  Out  of  a  con- 
siderable family,  only  two  children  of  Patrick  Logan 
g^rew  up  to  manhood,  William,  who  wasa  physician 
at  Bristol,  and  James,  the  subject  of  the  present 
biography.  The  latter  was  bom  at  Lurgan  "  in  1674 
or  1675."  He  seems  to  have  had  an  altitude  for  the 
acquisition  of  languages,  and  during  a  youth  passed 
in  various  places  in  the  Three  kingdoms — ^for  liis 
parents  removed  from  Ireland  back  to  Scotland  and 
thence  to  England— James  Logaa  picked  up  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  Hebrew^  Greek,  Liatin, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

How  or  when  he  became  acquainted  with  William 
Penn  does  not  appear.  Probably  it  was  through 
Penn's  eecond  wife,  with  whoae  father  Logan  was 
acquainted.  However  begun,  community  of  re- 
ligious opinions  and  some  superiority  in  manners  and 
education  to  the  Quakers  in  general,  riveted  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  proprietor  of  Pennsyh-ania  and 
the  young  disciple,  and  induced  Penn,  in  1699,  to 
propose  to  James  Logan,  to  relinquish  his  intention 
of  engaging  in  trade  at  Bristol,  and  accom^wny  him 
to  Pennsylvania  in  the  character  of  his  secretary. 
They  sailed  in  September  1699»  and  after  a  three 
months'  voyage  the  proprietor  and  his  iiecretary 
touched  the  shore  of  the  new  land  of  promise,  in 
which  it  was  Penn's  intention  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  After  two  years  Penn  found  it  necessary 
to  return  to  England,  but  he  leA  his  secretary  in 
America  as  his  agent  and  representative.  In  that 
arrangement  Penn  was  particularly  fortunate.  Every 
body  else  in  authority  in  Pennsylvania  looked  upon 
Penn  with  jealousy,  and  strove  to  attain  some  selfish 
ends  by  infringing  his  acknowledged  rights,  or  by 
taking  advantage  of  his  necessities.  Logan  alone 
acted  fairly  by  him,  and  exhibited  in  his  corres- 
pondence and  in  his  conduct  a  due  regard  to  his 
patron's  interest,  and  a  calm  consideration  of  the 
practical  possibilities  of  the  position  in  which  both 
of  them  stood.  A  more  unquiet,  litigious,  hard- 
dealing  set  of  men  than  Penn's  colonials  can  scarcely 
be  conceived.  If  all  is  true  that  is  told  of  them, 
they  certainly  used  Penn  himself  very  ill,  and  op- 
pressed every  one  who  was  inclined  to  treat  him 
with  more  justice  or  liberality  than  themselves. 
Logan  did  not  escape.  In  17 10  he  was  obliged  to  visit 
England  in  order  to  vindicate  his  conduct  before  the 
home  authorities.  He  did  so  fully,  and  then  returned  te 


pursue  his  duties  and  his  fortune  m  th§  new  'world. 
During  the  six  years  of  paralytic  hetplesaBcsa  wliieh 
preceded  the  death  of  William  P«ui,  a  oorre«paiid- 
ence  passed  between  Peon's  wife  and  Logan,  in 
which  we  have  on  the  one  side  intereatiag  bat 
melancholy  glimpses  of  the  condition  of  the  guest 
Quaker  pUlanthropist,  and  on  the  other  Talii^e  in- 
formation respeeting  the  growing  colony.  Penn 
sent  his  scapegrace  eldest  ton  to  Pennsyhrania, 
consigning  him  to  the  care  of  Logan  and  bin 
other  sober  friends,  but  other  oompankxis  were 
better  soited  to  his  taste,  and  the  siOy  yomth 
brought  discredit  npon  his  father  and  himself.  la 
vain  Logan  addressed  to  him  letters  of  senafale 
but  cold  advice— 4oo  wise  by  half  to  have  had  aay 
weight  with  a  youth  so  &r  gone  in  diawpaiion. 
Sage,  sentimental  aphorisms  fait  dead  uptm  a  wan- 
derer whose  own  heart  and  conseienee  can  sap- 
ply  him  with  better  teaching  than  any  mere  moral 
lessons,  if  be  can  but  be  perfBnded  to  listen  to  its  stfll 
small  voioe.  This  melancholy  episode  in  the  life  of 
Penn  will  be  best  read  in  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  Tolmne. 

Logan  had  ere  this  time  married,  and  settled  him- 
self in  Pennsylvania.  He  prudently  continued  to 
devote  his  attention  to  commerce,  as  well  as  to  the 
public  affairs  of  the  colony,  snd  attaJBcd  to  eminent 
wealth  as  well  as  to  the  highest  station.  As  his 
years  and  infinnities  increased  he  partially  withdrew 
from  public  affairs,  and  in  a  residence  in  the  soborbs 
of  Philadelphia  devoted  his  declining  years  to  lite- 
rature and  science.  The  last  office  he  continued 
to  hold  was  that  of  "  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania,"  at4i  salary  of  100/.  per  aanran. 
In  1736  he  speaks  of  having  already  been  obliged  for 
five  yeafs  past  to  mount  the  bench  on  cnitcbeL  He 
desired  to  retire,  but  the  government  could  not  find 
a  satisfactory  successor  to  his  office.  Dnring  his 
period  of  retirement  Logan  corresponded  with  his 
friends  in  Europe  upon  metaphysical  subjects,  aod 
made  communications  on  natural  phenomena  to  the 
Royal  Society,  in  letters  addressed  to  Sr  Hans 
Sloane,  Peter  Collinson,  and  otheis.  He  also  em- 
ployed himself  in  collecting  a  library^— then  not  an 
easy  task  in  that  part  of  the  wortd— and  having  boAt 
a  room  for  its  preservation,  and  endowed  it  witb 
£35  per  annum  for  a  librarian,  he  left  the  whole  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  liOganian  libnry 
still  exists,  but  in  combination  with  two  other  pnUic 
libraries.  The  founder  is  also  perpetuated  in  one  of 
the  public  squares  of  Philadelphia,  whicb  bears  his 
name.   He  died  on  31st  October,  1751. 

Among  the  founders  of  Pennsylvania,  Logan  oi^ht 
to  be  had  in  honorable  remembrance.  Firm  in  his 
friendship  to  William  Peon,  and  in  his  adherence  to 
his  personal  religious  opinions,  a  lealoQS  and  useful 
citixen,  honorable  and  upright  in  every  relatloi  of 
life,  he  has  also  the  still  farther  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  tincture  the  risiDg  colony  with 
literature  and  all  thoee  amenities  which  leaninf 
brings  in  its  train. 


USEFUL  ^RTS  OP  TffE  GREEJKS  AND  ROMANS. 


ftT'CSAHLXS  WILI.1A«». 
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Tk  an  age  wten  the  useful  arts  -toave  attaioed  so 
high  a  development,  we  are,  perhaps,  prone  to  treat' 
"^•iih  neglect,  or  even  unmerited  contempt,  the 
efforts 'of  thfe  nations  of  antiquity  in  Uie  same,  sphere. 
It  is  not  here  as  in  the  province  of  thought  and 
genius.  The  poet,  sculptor,  painter,  or  philosopher^ 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  labors,  &  accustomed  to 
contemplate  and  hiould  him^lf  to  those  perfecu 
nriodE^s  8pa^ed  for  his  Use  by  the  hand  o^  Time.  But 
the  artificer,  who^  nearer  concern  is  with  the  loa- 
terial  and  its  uses,  not  with  the  form,  is  apt  to  fix  a' 
less  ample  scope ;  and  while  intent  on  supplying  a 
want,  often  forgets  that  the  same  necessity  indicated 
a  similar  efibrt  thousands  of  years  ago— an  eflbrt 
oAen  crowned  with  the  sanferesults. 

"The  worM  grows  old  and  again  grows  yooog,'' 
says  a  German  poet;  and  it  may  be  added,  tha^  the 
sturdy  development  of  new  youth  oiftea  causes  men 
to  forget  the  'results  attained,  before  the  previous  old 
age  had  issifed  in  second  childhood.  Let  us,  .then^ 
lA^nsider  some  of  these  results,  which  meet  the  eye 
Ui  ftur  too  great  number  ai^d  variety  to  be  even  suo- 
v>mctly  detailed,  as  they  appear  m  thos^  record^ 
which  ren\ain  of  the  useful  artk  of  the  Qreefcs.and 
Romans.  « 

Many  such  results  are  evidenced  ^tangible  moDU- 
cnems ;  others  can'  only  be  sought  for  ta  history. 
The  marble,  bronses,  temples,  aqueducts,  theatres, 
roads,  an^  baths,  with  aumeroua  similar  remains, 
are  with  us  still— imperishable  li^itnesses  to  attest 
the  high  development  of  the  arts  by  which  they  wefe 
created.  The  wines,  clothing,  ta)>estrieS|  and  such- 
like perishable  malerials,  must  be  sought  put  and 
described  from  the  written  records  of  the  past. 

Any  attempt  at  detail  is  precluded  by  the  limits  of 
the  present  article,  but  we  will  sketch  in  outline 
what  we  cannot  miifutely  represent.  Our  object  is, 
to  regard  the  every-day  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro-* 
mans  as  it  has  been  so  often  pictured — to  view  th^ 
houses  and  furniture — to  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  thair 
fields  and  gardens— to  survey  thdir  roads  and  their 
edifices,  with  the  various  remains 'ii^dicath^e  of  their 
industrial  condition;  and  we  shall  then  turn  with 
feelings  of  leds  astonishment  to  the  wbaderful  scenes 
which  the  world,  now  two  thousaad  years  older,, 
exhibits  to  our  vijsw  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

One  word  more  before  commencing  our  task. 
The  useful  arts  of  these  nations  necessarily  followed, 
in  their  rise  and  progress,  those  fundam(ental  laws 
which  have  their  seat  in  the  inmost  nature  of  man 
the  inventor.  To  instance  one :  with  them,  as  with 
us,  there  was  seen  the  unity  of  end  eflected  by  ne- 
ceasit/  and  luxury.  We  see  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion originate,  and  luxury  or  fashion  improve,  till 
the  first  and  simpler  product  has  been  rendered 
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cheaper  and  more  common— till  the  art  of  making 
somethidg  better  has  rendered  easy  the  production 
of  a  necessary,  aitd  the  artifical  wantb  ai  the  wealthy 
in  the  end  minister  to  the  convenienoe  and  neces- 
sities o^  the  poor.  * 

Bot  the  icfentity  of  these  laws  we  need  only  aug- 
gest  to  the  reader ;  his  .own  mind  will  gather  them 
from  the  Irenes  of  dally  life,  andN  more  especially 
froiif ,  the^reat  collection  of  the  results  of  industry, 
open  to  bis  view.  The  influence  andl  connection  of 
religious  filing  with  the  arts  of  the  old  world  oaust, 
however,  receive  a  Word  of  notioe.  The  vast  variety 
o(  forms  4ntb  which  the  polytheism,  of  the  Grpeks 
an^  Eoman^  expandpdr— forms  ofWik  beautiful,  some- 
times  grotesque,  but  always  pewerful — did  Hot  fail  to 
include,  in  oujB  mode  or  aaother,  every  province  of 
At.  ^Sometimes  this  influence  might  retard,  sonae- 
tunes  accelerate  progress ;  but,  whether  to  aid  or  to 
hinder,  it  was.eveV  present.  T>(ot  only  in  their  pil- 
lar^ temples-^iiot  only  in  tfi^  gorgeous  ^nd  elaborate 
produets  of  their  high  art,  but  by  the  househdd 
hearth,  in  the'simple  labors  of  the  field,  and  in  the 
operations  of  tiie  artificer,  religion  was  a  companion 
ind  guide>  The  plou^^h  and  the  loom,  no  less  than 
the  sacred  shrine,  were  under  t>ivine  protection; 
the  workers  in  metal  and  the  potters  would  look  to 
the  god  of  fire  as  their  patron;  rustics  to  the  mighty 
\Pan ;  the  gatherer  of  the  grape  to  Bacchus ;  indeed, 
to  such  a  poia^  Was  the' feeling  carried,  that  the  very 
severs  in  Ronae  were  supposed  td  be  under  the  guar- 
dian cfue  of  a  goddess. 

'  I.  Agrieuiiur§-'BrMd  and  Wine, 
Taking  a  natural  arran^ment  of  our  subject,  into 
food,  clothing,  dwellings,  thiveliag,  and  so  forth,  we 
must  first  glance  at  those  arts  which  supply  the 
merely  animal  wants  of  man.  Agriculture  was 
highly  valued  and  skilfully  pursued  amon^  both  na- 
tions, though  the  Romans  appear  to  have  estimated 
the  art  even  more  highly  than  the  Greeks.  In  both 
.  countries  the  soil  was,  fertile,  and  the  productions 
Yory,  similar.  Wheat,  barley,  the  olive,  the  vine, 
flax,  and  the  fig-tree,  with  a  great  variety  of  garden 
products,  may,  be  enumerated.  .  With  regard  to  the 
live-siock,  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and 
Bwvne  were  reared  for  the  ends  of  labor  or  for  con- 
sumption! but  the  first-meatioued  appear  to  have 
been  scarce  in  Greece.  Tiie  flesh  of  the  kid  and 
pork  were  the'  meats  in  most  gener&l  use ;  but  animal 
food,  especially  amoQg  the  Greeks,  was  not  so  gene- 
rally consumed  as  in  our  own  day.  Details  of  pro- 
duction and  cooeomptioQ  cannot  here  be  gone  into ; 
and  we  will  therefore  take  the  two  main  productions 
of  both  countries,  their  bread  and  wine— as  examples 
in  this  reqpect. 
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GKAHAM'8.    MAOAZIITK. 


The  {dough  in  tue  among  tlie  andeols  diSBbn  veiy 
little  fi-om  that  still  employed  in  modern  times ;  in 
all  important  pointSi  a  doae  similarity  ia  viaible. 
The  fashion  and  combination  of  these  parts  varied 
with  them  as  with  us,  in  order  to  fit  the  instrument 
for  different  soils.  Thd  Greeks  and  RomuaiiSQaUy 
ploughed  their  land  three  times  befon  sowing; 
namely,  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  of  the 
year.  But  in  sptne  soils  of  greaf  tenacity  there  were 
nine  different  ploughings,  as  mentioned  by  the 
younger  I^ipy  in  the  description,  of  his  villa  and 
lands  in  Tuscany,  ^he  haif ows,  rakds,  hoeh,  ^de^ 
and  agricultural  implements,  scarcely  demand  more 
than  to  be  meii^tioned.  We  need  only  say,  (bA  the 
general  processes  ^agriculture,  indluding  Systems  of 
manuring  and  iriigation,  furnished  materials'  for 
copious  dissertations,  and  were  not  in  ^me  coQ- 
si4ere4  beneath  the  notice  of  the  highest^citizeos. 

Grain,  when  trod'd^n  out,  \haken,  or  beaten  ,by 
the  flail  from  the  straw,  "wap^  in  very  early  time^, 
pounded  in  mbrtars.  But  s  simple  forin  of  mill, 
generally  worked  by  hand,  soon  superseded  the  firbt 
rough  contrivance.  In  its  best  form,  tliis  c<xisisted 
of  a  cone  of  rough  stone,  on  which  was  applied  a 
bbllow  cone  of  the  same  material,  wfa^ch  revolved 
in  contact  with  the  first.  The  upper  mill-stone  Was 
furnished  with  levers,  and  turned  either  by  slaves, 
by  mules,  or  asses.  It  was  hollowed  out  above  into' 
a  cup-like  shape,  to  receive  the  corn,  whicfi  fell  in 
a  stream  into  a  space  between  the  two  surfaces,  and 
WHS  reduced  to  flour  before  its  escape  below.  'Each 
country  family  had  one  or  more  mills,  to  grind  for 
ita  own  consumption ;  and  thns  the  want  of  public 
machine  mills  was  supplied.  Waler-mills  were  an 
invention  of  comparatively  lale  date^  They  were 
of  simple  construction,  consiMiogmerely  of  acogged 
wheel,  which  turned  a  second  connected. with  the 
upper  mill-stone.  *  '  , 

In  Rome,  the  bread  continued  for  a  long  period  to 
be  made  by  the  women  of  the  household,  and  the 
trade  of  baker  was  unknown ;  but  in  Athens  bread 
was  mostly  bought  in  the  market;  and  eventually  in 
both  nations  the  art  of  baking  became  highly  elabo- 
rate. Indeed,'  the  variety  o(  breads  in  use  among 
the  Greeks  and  RomUns  very  much  ezceededour  own ; 
and  in  the  sumptuous  private  establishments  of  latier 
periods,  there  were  many  slaves  educated  professedly 
for  the  care  of  thje  baking  department.  The  many 
kinds  of  bread  enumerated  by  Athenseus  may  be 
divided  into  two  sorts,  the  leavened  and  the  un- 
leavened ;  many,  doubtless,  answered  to  our  pastry 
and  confectionary,  but  th^re  was  also  a  particular 
class  of  medicated  breads  ext>ress|y  for  use  in  physic. 
Indeed,  so  far  was  this  darried,  that  a  certain  baker 
is  mentioned  by  Plato  quite  in  the  light  (^f  an  ac-' 
complished  physician.  The  chief  article  of  con- 
sumption in  Greece  was  a  kind  of  soft  cake,  made  of 
barley-meal  and  sometimes  mixed  with  honey  or 
wine. 

The  Pelasgians  appear  to  have  introduced  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  into  Greece,  and  subsequently  into 
Italy.  The  art  of  making  wine  was  known  from* 
the  earliest  ages,  and  iu  origin  ia  lotit  ia  ^kble.    To 


thb  carefhl  pel«c.tioa  of  the  site  for  a  rfsmymrd,  the 
pruii^  of  the  vine,  the  propa,  traiping,  insiuire,  mad 
easeful  cleaniog  of  the  aoil,  wa  can  only  allnde. 
The  solemn  or  festal  charaetar  of  the  viata^D-time, 
the  religious  aspeet  of  the  customs  tken  ofaaerved, 
tfanirDear  ooonection  with  the  origin  of  the  Greek 
drama,  the  general  joy,  and  .oAea  rioCooa  exoesa, 
which  marked  Vhe  gnthering-in  of  the  grape,  will  sL 
recur  to  mind*  in  c6nnection  with  thi«.  part  o^  ow 
subject.  But  our  more  immediate  object  ia,  to  ^ve 
ftshort  sketch' of  the  methods  by  which  the  joibe  of 
the  grape  was  prepared  for  use.. 

When  gathered,  the  grapes  were  fiiat  placed  ia 
the  Vat  and  trodiien  by  men,  who  oAen  moved  m 
time'  to  the  sound  of  some  vintage  atraia,  or  enlivened 
their  labors  with  the  song.  When  the  jiiioe  thos 
C9olle6ted  had  been  drained  ofl",  the  remain  if^g  tas» 
was  still  fVinl^r  subjected  to  the  action  of  woodea 
screw-presses.  The  fii^t  yi^ld  of  juice  was  mo6t 
■  prized,  as  producing  the  best-flavored  and  ricbesl 
wine ;  the  second  was  pnly  used  for  ihierior  por- 
poaes.  One  exquisitely  rich  k(Qd  of  wine  was  formed 
from  the  juice  exuding  from  over-ripe  dusters  be- 
fore they  were  gathefed.  The  aweet  jiiioe,  or 
"miisti''  before  fermentation,  was  frequently  drunk, 
^Jhet  undergoing  a  clarifying  prooesa.  This  **  must,'; 
too;  was  often  preserved  swojet  and  unfermented,  by 
indosiMgit  in  air-tight  vesaeU ;  white  grape-jelliea 
were  formed  by  bcriling  it  down  to  the  required  com- 
sistefacy,  and  ihpe  addition  of  honey.  Thia  eaaeoce 
of  the  grape  was  used  for  **  doctoring"  poor  wines. 

To  form  the  "must"  into  wine,  it  was  placed  m 
long,  bell-mouthed  vesseh)  of  earthenvrare,  to  undergo 
fermentation.  These  were  sunk  in  the  ground,  and 
exposed  to  a  moderate,  equable  temperature.  When 
the  ^''muat*'  had  become  wine,  these  lanie  vessels 
were  carefiilly  cloaed,  and  only  opened  at  intervals 
to' purify  their  contents,  or.  to  sub^t  ^hem  to  any 
mixing  process.  Similar  arts  to  those  ,of  modem 
wine-makers* were  in  use  among  the  ancients,  in 
order  to  produce  the  desired  qilalitiea.  But  /tuther , 
the  lids  of  these  vessels,  were  tubbed  'with  an  aro- 
matic compound  of  saffron,  pitch,  grape-jeU)*,  mastic, 
and  fir-cones ;  iiH^ich  process, was  supposed  to  com- 
muflieate  an  agieeable  flavor. 

Some  wine^  were  drunk  from  the  "dolium,**  or, 
as  we  should  say,  from  the  "  wood  ;'*  but  the  choicer 
kinds  were  dr^wn  ofi"  iqto  smaller  earthenware  vases, 
called  amphone^in  short,  lK>ttled  au^  with  na.  We 
may  mention  that  ^lass  watf  used  for  these  teasels  ia 
later  times,  afid  a  wooden  cask  was  sometimes  nb- 
stituted  for  the  " dotiiun.*'  Even  after  boit!if«,  the 
Greek  and  Roman  wines  were'  firequentiy  r&f 
thick,  and  leqtiired  fining  or  straining  before  they 
-could  be  used.  Bottled  wines  were  oAen  kept  to  a 
great  ago  befbre  consumption ;  s<)me  required  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five*  yean  for  attaining  periection, 
but  the  ordinary  time  allowed  was  aevea  years.  If 
an  earlier  ripening  was  desired,  it  was  produced  ani- 
ficially  by  heat.  ,  Powdered  .resin  was  sometimes 
added  on  bottling,  and  various  alkaline  correctives, 
aromatic  adjuncts,  perf^uies,  essential  oils,  bitteis, 
and  spieeS)  were  added  to  prodooe  the  desired  flavor ; 
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wltil*  indtatioa  wkes,  m  gn$t  mwly>  were  mBAV- 
iaouired  in  Rome.  Tb^  colors  of  iriiies  in  ftaly  and 
Gbomo  were,  ae  among  the  nodanu*,  white,  led,  and 
brown;  the  red  being  either  Uaekiah,  like  aome  of 
our  port,  or  ruby-coloNd,  tike  eUret.  Sweet  winae 
were  fonned  by  iktooinpiete  fertoentation,  and^winea 
pr^iared  fiom  raiaaM,  or -partly  dried  gtapea,  .were 
also  common.  An  inferior  drink  for  laborers  was* 
Satmod  by  boiling  the  grapid-huska  after  the  pMcesa 
of  expreaaion  :>  it  .probably  leaembled  onr  worst  kjirfds 
of  cider. 

The  eonunoner  wines  were*  ridieuleosly  cheap. 
We  heart  of  ten  gallons  being^  sold  for  threepence 
and  a  High  orjler  of  il^ne  in  Athens  only  fetoh^  twor 
peaoe  a  gallon.  But  then,  as  with  hsj  high  prices 
were  given  by  oonnoioasurs  for  the  elk>ice  wti^ea 
and  varieties.  The  I  hraciaa  Wine  gnren  to  Ulysses, . 
the  Pramnian  mentioned  in  Ihe  **  Uiad*'  and  **  Ody«- 
aey , ''  and  in  later  times  the  Thastan,  Xjesbiad,  Chkui, 
luid  the  wJaeof  Cos,  were  atnong  |he .best  j(inds of 
Greek  wine.  "  In  Italy  the  wines  of  liStinm  and 
CempsiMi)  the  Imperial  ttrine,  ihe  Oaeenban,  Faler^. 
nian,  Albanf  Sorrentine,  Maasioy  Selinian,  and  Sta- 
linian^  were  the  moat  highly  prised. 

The  cultivation  of  the  oUve,  the,  fig,  flax,  and  the 
various  jvMuctioos.  of  the  i&eld  and. garden,  waa 
doubtless  conduoled  witi»  equa^  skill*  The  iU>> 
mans  were  iamiliar  wirti  all  the  a|)pUaAdes  tf  hus- 
baaclry  andgardeniag,  and  eapeoially  with  the  arts 
of  grafting 4md  budding;  but  in  this  branclh  ef  our 
aabjeot  the  two  examplesabove  given  will  pitfce  to 
finrnish  a  general  idea  of  Greek  and  Romap  skill,  and 
we  must  hasten  to  give  the  reader  an  account  of  the ' 
modes  in  use  for  appropriating  the  mineral  weaith 
of  the  soil.  •    ^  '   # 

II.  Eaftraetiott  and  XJm  qfMttais. 

The  art  of  extracting  the  metahi  fr<mi  tl^ir  ores, 
lying,  as  it  does,  at  the  very  fodndati^n  of  the  means 
by  which  the  useful  arts  advance,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  reached  a  high  jwini  6f  perfection  in  Greece, 
•B'Ome,  or4he  other  countries  from  which  |hey  de- 
rive their  supply.  An  idea  «f  mining  proc^ssea  can 
scarcely  be  better  given  than  by  a  descriptipn  of 
these  uaedin  the  Attic  silver  mines  at  Laurium, 

The  veins'  of  silver  were  siiuated  in  a  range  of 
pine-covered  hills  of  no  considerable  height,  afbrd? 
ingquarri^  of  good  marUe,  in  comaci  with  which 
substance  the  silver  ore  was  mostly  found.  These 
mines  vflere  probably  opened  at  a  very  6ariy  perfod, 
but  the  precise  dale  doea  not  a^liear.  The  ore,  or. 
** silver  earth,*'  as. the  Greeks  called' it,  was  ex- 
tremely hard  and  probably,  very  pure  and  rich  in  the 
yield  of  metal,  as  t^  Greeks,  from  th^i» defective- 
knowledge  oi  «hemical  processes,  •could  not  extract 
the  silver  with  profit  vhefi  united  with  laige  pro- 
portions of  other -metals.  Contrary  to  common  ex- 
perience, the.  ore  appeacs  to  have  assumed  the  form 
of  layers  rather  than  of  veins. 

The  mines  were  worked,  either  by  perpendicalar 
shafts,  or  by  tunneliag  thp  side  of  the  hill.  Pilhurs 
of  the  ore  were  of  course  left,  or  the  superincumbent 
mass  waa  supported  by  pri^  of  timber,  which  was 


largely  imported  for  the'  purpose;  The  noxiotti 
vvpocs  exhaling  from  the  mines  were  carried  off  by 
shafta  of  ventilathn.  The  ore  was  removed  partly 
by  simple  machines,  partly  by  unassisted  labor.  On 
reaching  the  mouth*  of  the  mine  it  was  broken  small 
with  iron  pestles  in  stone  morurs.  These  pieces 
were  tl|sa  ground  down  Sknaller,  washed,  strained 
through  sieves,  and  softed  into  qaalitie»of  different 


The  art  of  smehtngthe  ore  thus  obtained  was  im- 
perfect, wbeo'viewed  in  comparison  with  the  greater 
skitt  of  the  modems.  **  Bven  in  the  lime  of  Strabo, 
when  ^tonsiderable  ifaipr6vements  had  been  eiiected, 
there  ii^bs  still  no  profit  to  be  gained  by  the  ^trac- 
tioD  of^iilver  fh>m  lea^ore,  in  which  it  was  present 
in  small  proportions.*'*  But  that  some  improve- 
ment took  place  is  evident  froon  the  fact,  that  much 
ore  xejecled  by  the  earlier  operators  was  at  a  later 
period  profitably  employed.  pMoibles  htfve  been 
ibnnd  in  'Egypt  similar  to  those  in  modem  use. 
Similar  ones  %ere  probably  known  to  the  Greeks, 
ani  old  remains  of  bell-sbaped ,  smelting  furn«oes 
have  been  met  with,  furnkfaed  *with  a  channel  for 
the  escape  of  the  molten  metal,  which  renders  it  pro- 
liable  that  suchiufnaoes  Were  employed  in  Greece 
and  Rome. 

In  the>nlver  ore  of  Laurium  lead  waa  largely  pre- 
sent, and  aooerdi^g  to  Plioy ,  the  ore  waa  first  melted 
down  to  the  substance  called  **  Stamnim,  '*  a  union  of 
lead  ^th  silvA'.  This  was  taken  to  the  refining 
oven,'  where  the  silver  was  teperated  by  heat,  and 
the  lead  remained  half  glased  in  the  form  of  litharge, 
which*  in  its  tarn  Was  reduced.  But  the  ancients 
were'aiso  fhmiliar  x^ith  the  use  of  quicksilver  in  the 
extraetiMi  of  •otlipr  metahi,  and  the  modems  have 
only  a  claim  to  rediscovery  in  this  respect.  The 
bdlows  and  charcoal  i^rere  deployed  to  produce  the 
eoKtreme  heat  required  in  refining  processes. 

Various  silbstances  are  mentioned  as  the  products 
of  these  ancient  metallic  operations;  the  "flower" 
of  gold  and  of  copper ;  the  **  foam"  of  silvef ,  with 
seme  others,  ail  of  which  were  used  in  medicine. 
Ip  the  mines  of  Lauriimi,  copper,  cinnabar,  and  **  sil," 
n  lightish'  yellow  .earth  much  used  by  painters,  and 
containing  iron,  were  also  found. 

But  though  Greece  had  mines  of  irilver  and  even 
of  geld,  still  great  pot  of  the  precious  metals  in 
circulation  was .  imported  '  from  Asia  and  Africa. 
India,  the  great  source  of  wealth  and  luxury  in  all 
times,  furnished  copious  supplies  for  those  laige  de- 
posits of  bullioa  stored  in  the  temples  and  treasuries 
of  Greece. 

A  very  natural  teansition  leads  us  t6  the  Greek 
and  Roman  coinage.  Silver  money  was  first  coined 
At  .ZBgina,  so  early  as  860  b.  c,  and  was  originally 
the  only  enrrent  coin  id  Greece.  The  early  coins 
ar^  rather  roufgh  in  appearance,  and  bear  a  rude  mark 
on  the  reverse,  as  if  from  a  puncheon  on  which  the 
metal  was  placed^for  striking  the  piece.  The  Athe- 
nian silver  meney  was  remarkably  pure,  indeed  so 
muchrio  as  to  be  taken  at  a  premium  throughout 
Greece.  Some  coins  contained  only  one-sixtieth 
•  Boeekh,  "  fieonomy  of  Athens." 
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part  of  their  weighl  in  baser  metal,  wbikt  oOr  own 
silver  coinage  contains  a  twelfth.  Among  the  Greeks, 
gold  coinage  was  sabsequent  to  silver,  and  bh»ae 
was  stin  later  introduced. 

The  earliest  Roman  coins  were  compoaed^  of 
bronze,  and  -were  cast  in  a  moald  instead  of  being 
struck  as  in  Greece.  Some  remains  of  RoaaAn  coin- 
age show  the  cut  Qdge  of  the  line  of  metal  which 
united  adjacent  coins  when  taken  from  the  mould, 
in  which  the  whole  row  had  been  east  together ; 
and  some  such  rows  are  still  found  in  -an  undivided 
state.  The  cumbrous^  nature  of  the  early  Roman 
coinage  was  sftch  that  each  piece  weighed  a  pound. 
Infaot,  ia  this  respect  it  seemed  to  eome  near  the 
weighty  iron  coinage  €ff  SpaHa,  of  which  we  may 
add  that  no  remains  exist. 

In  Athenb  and  Rome  the  smallest  silver  ooins  W«re 
veiy  minute  indeed.  The  Athenians  possetaed  s^pa* 
rate  silver  coins,  funning  from  the  piece  of  fou^ 
drachmse,  in  value  about  3a.  id,,  down  to  the  qoarter 
of  an  bbolus,  which  was  less  ii\  valde  fhaa  our  half- 
penny. The  silver  coin  responding  to  thift  value  ^as 
very  minute,  weighing  leas  than  three  grains.  There 
were  Roman  silver  coins  even  amaller  Iton  this; 
probably  some  existed  of  no  more  tiian  If  grain  in 
weight,  or  considerably  less  than  one  quarter  of  the 
size  of  our  silver  pence.  But  -the  gr^t  inconvenience 
of  such  small  coins  led  to  the  striking  of  correspond- 
ing values^in  bronze,  and  these  "silver  scales,"  for 
they  had  just -the  appearance  of  tuehj  went  out 
of  use. 

A  gold  coinage  in  Greece  probably  did  not  exist 
before  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  though  their 
near  neighbors  in  Asia  undou5le41y  possessed*  gold 
money  from  an  early  age ;  and  pieces.of  this  became 
current  in  Greece.  The  lew  remaining  gold  ookw 
of  Greece  appear  not  to  have  been  struck  before. the 
period  mentrooed>  above.  B«t  on  the  r^se  of  the 
Macedonian  empire  gold  ooins  became  plentiful 
through  the  country. 

Gold  was  firtft  coined  in  Rome  b.  o.  307,  sixty 
years  after  the  compiencement  of  their  silver  cur- 
rency. The  comtoon  size  of  their  pieces  was  pro- 
bably about  the  same  with  that  of  our  sovereign ;  but 
Some  existed  in  size  only  one  quarter  of  otir  half 
sovereigns,  and  representing  about  2t.  Qd.  in  silver. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  plaoe  to  give  some  account 
of  the  bronze  of  the  ancients,  a  compound  fulfilling 
the  most  important  'Uses  in  Gheeoe  did  Rome. 
**  Money,  vases,  and  utensils  of  all  sorts,  whether  for 
domestic  or  sacrificial  purposes,  ornaments,  arms 
oflensive  and  defensive,  furniture,  tablets  for  inscrip- 
tions, musical  insti^unents,  and,  fndeM,  every  object 
to  which  it  could  be  applied,  was  made  of  brot)^e,"4lF* 
Zinc,  like  steel,  was  unkno^Wn  to  the  aneients.  The 
discovery  of  a  case  of  surgical  instnrmenis  in  Pomr 
peii,  in  which  the  lancets  are  made  of  broilke,  almost 
demonstrates  to  a  certainty  ^a  want  of  the  art  of 
making  steel,  and  the  same  conclusioD  is  supported 
by  the  existing  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  wea- 
pons.   Their  bronze  was  ooniposed  of  6opper  and 

*  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  6reek  and  Roman  Aa- 
tiquitiaa.*'  « 


tin,  and  contaiaed  about  seven. parts  of  the  finaser 
to  one  of  the  latter.  The  Corinthian  bronae  was 
most  vtdoed  for  the  purposes  of  ait,  and  there  were 
certain'varieties  of  this,  into  the  eoraposition  oC  whick 
stiver  and  even  gol4  were  introduced,  so  a»  to  pro- 
duce a  white  or  yellow  shade  in  tho  color.  The 
DeHans  and  .^^^tans  also  ezeeiled  in  the  maaa- 
(aefure  of  bronze.  • 

The  ancients  oast  metals  in  moulds,  worfaed  them 
into  plates  with  the  hammer,  or  engmnwdaBd  em- 
bossed them  elaborately,  as  in  the  mannfacbire  oi 
their  metal  vases.  Their  colossal  statues,  of  which 
the  one  at  Rhodes,  100  feet  high,  is  the  jnost  iamoni 
exampte,-F«ro  mostly  oast  of  bronze. 

A  constant  source  of  employment  to  the  workeci 
in  metal  wai^  tho  manufacture  of  arms,  offisnsive  aad 
defensive.  Among  the  latter  may  be  menticDed 
shields,  gireavee,  cuirasses,  helmets,  and  eoais  of 
mail,  oonslsting  either  of  ibiged  riqgs  linked  one 
within  the  othec,  or  of  scales  and  rings  ftslened  to 
some  firmly-woven  linen  or  wooUen  oloth.  The 
eflTensive  arms  must  hav«  bten  -defective,  owiBg 
to  the  ignoranoe  of  steel.  Iroot  silver,  end  goM 
were  all  i^sed  in  ^nrakmg  or  ornamenting  arlna,  be- 
sides the  more  common  bronze.  With  the  weldiag 
of  irofi,  and  the  use  of  a  kind  of  solder,  the  woHoaea 
in  those  days  appear  to  have  been  familiar. 

The  nedclaces,  eardrops,  rings,  brooches,  eoOan, 
crowns,  goblets,  salvers,  and  vaaes,  mcannfiMlitred 
of  the  precious  metals  or  the  finer  sorts  of  broaos, 
andfOften  set  with  precious  atones,  may  be  enuiBe- 
rated  bb  the  chief  articles  of  the  jeweler's  and  silver- 
smithls  trade.  The  various  tools  employed  by  work- 
men, tho  variety  of  form  and  modes  of  workiqg, 
were  all  veiy  similhr  to  those  of  modem  days. 

HI.  Souaet  and  Furniture. 

Tbs  numerous  splendid  architeotural  remains  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  sufficiently  establiah  the  proficieney 
of*4ke  two  gteat  nations  of  antiquity  in  the  art  of 
building.  With  architecture)  where  it  becomes  see 
of  the  fine  arts.  We  have  not  now  to  deal ;  the  scope 
of  the  present  chapter  embraces  merely  their  nasoery, 
and  its  appiicatioato  the  common  Dses  d  life.  SiiU 
we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  elegnnoe  of  pro- 
portion and  beanty^of  design  are  no  lees  apparent  ia 
thetr  works,  than  solid  strength  and  correct  adspia- 
tion  to  the  paFticnlar  uses,  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

Thq' earlier  walls  m^bolh  cotmtrien  were  na- 
doubtejdly  very  rude  efibrts^-mere  lath  and  plaster, 
or  rough  earthen  8tmcturea>8tTefigth6ned  with  beams. 
Log- houses  v^re  then  common  in  well- wooded  dis- 
tricts. When  the  art  of  building  had  made  some 
progress,  brick,  rubble,  and  stone  eame  into  general 
use ;  until  finally,  in  their  best  works  of  ai;^  their 
stone  and  marble  eolumns  and  walla  wwe  distia- 
guished  bya  solidity  and  aeciimcy  of  constraetioa 
rarely  since  excelled. 

The  earliest  fortH  of  Grecian  masonry  of  which 
we  have  any  remains  is  the  Cyclopean,  in  which  the 
walls  are  formed  of  huge  stones,  the  interstices  of 
these  being  filled  up  with  amaller  ones^    The  walis 
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of  M3roeli«  and  Tirym  famiBh  the  best'tpMimens; 
and  in  some  places  the  ootef  walls  are  soppoeed  te 
hare  been  sixty  leet  thick.  The  labor  x€  consfhiot- 
mg  such  works  most  have  been  immense.  *  Another 
fonn,  sometimes  termed  the  second- Cydopeen,  Cbn- 
siated  of  polygonal  blocks  of  large  size,  fitted  t6- 
gether  with  tolerable  aceuraoy,  sometimes  with  great 
precision  and,  like  the  former,  not  united  by  niqrtar. 

A  common  font  of  oonstruotion  was  that  of  fiasing 
a  rabMe  wall  with  square  pieces  of  stooe,  arranged 
in  a  wedge-like  manner  on  their  angles.  This  mode 
of  arrangement  was  nnited  with  the  o6mmoner  one 
of  horixontal  courses,  so  as  t6  form  a  kind  of  pattern, 
which  prodaced  a  pleasing  effect,  nfiW  imitated  in 
some  of  our  own  buildings.  Thick  wans  among  the 
Romans  were  often  formed  by  facing  the  outer  and 
inner  surfaces  with  stones  squared  and  fitted,  or  with 
briok,  while  the  interior  was  filled  with  rough,  frag- 
ments, ftrongly  imbedded  in  a  mads  of  their  admira- 
ble mortar  To  bind  together  the  two  encasing 
surfaces,  large  stones  Were  introduced,-  'eitendifig 
through  the-  Whole  thickness  of  the  wall . 
*  But  the  most  perfect  kind  of  wall  was  that  wliieh 
we  call  ashlar  work,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  tem- 
pltes  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  other  Graek  cities.  The 
stone  or  marble  was  quarried,  (and  then  accurately 
worked  with  the  chisel,  so  thaUhe  ^e  could  scarcely 
traoe  (he  union  of  theiarge  adjaotet  blocks.  These 
Mocks  were  connected  with  those. above  them  by 
dovetailmg;  and  the  stones  lying  side  byside'^ere 
ilrmly  united  by  iron  cramps'  fined  with  lead.  So 
constant  and  abundant  was  this  employment  of  me- 
tatlic  fastenings,  that  the  vast  remains  of  ancient 
boitdings  have  proved  perfect  mines  for  peculators. 
In  a  marble  temple  ht  Cyzious,  the  lined  of  union  of 
the  slabs  vrere  covered  with  gold. 

In  contrasting  the  Greek  and  Roman  masonry,  we 
see  that  the  great  works  of  the  former  were  mostly 
of  marble  and  highly  finished.  While  many  Roman 
remains  of  great  magnifioenee  are  composed  of 
rougher  stone- work  united  by  niortar,  or  of- a  union 
of  atone  and  brick  in  alternate  courses.  The  chief 
superiority  of  the  Romans  was  in  their  complete 
knowledge  and-  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
arch,  with  which  the  Cheeks  were  not  acquainted. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  a  kind  of  pointed  arch  in  ude 
among'  them  for  corridors;  but  this  was  probably 
formed  by  cutting,  a  passage  thiough  the  solid  walls 
when  built,  not  by  building  the  stones  up  archwise. 
9ueh  passages  are  found  in  the  vast  Cyclopean  walls 
before  mentioned. 

fiefore  subjoining  any  particular  adeoont  of  edi- 
fioes,  we*  may  mention  that  the  lever,  tlie  capsCan, 
the  «rane,  pulley,  am^  other  simple  machines  for 
raising  or  adjusting  stokies,  were  known  to  theOreeks 
and  Romans.  Though  they  could  -not  pretend  to  a 
knowledge  of  machinery  and  mechanios  even  re- 
motely approaching  our  own,  still  they  had  suflloiont 
to  answer  the  ordinary  requirements  of  building.  In 
carpentry,  too,  the  Romans  must>have  possessed  con- 
siderable  skill,  or  they;could  never  have  oonneoted, 


by  a  struetnre  of  tknber,  arches  so  wide  as  those  o^ 
Trajan^s  bridge  over  the  Daanibe. 


We*  will  now  give  a  short  deseription  of  the  ( 
nU  form  and  ap^JQarance  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hodse.  lU  neither  nation  had  the  external  appearance 
of  a  dwelling-house  muel^  pretension  to  beauty.  Ly- 
"Tfbg  chiefly,  almost  ezoluahrel]^,  on  the  ground  floor, 
'there  did  not  exist  that  elevation  of  structure,  or  re- 
gularity of  plau  necessary  to  produce  a  striking  eflbct 
,on  the  eye  from  without.  In  the  Greqk  house  there 
were  two  principal  divisions,  the  men's  quarter  and 
the  women's  quarter*  The  outer  door  was  ap- 
proached by  steps,  and  opened-un  a  narrow  passage, 
on  one  side  of  which,  in  a  large  house,  Were  the  sta- 
.  Uea,  on  the  other  a  lodge  for  the  porter.  This  pasa- 
ageentered  on  the  men's  quarter— an  open  quadrangle 
surrounded  ^y  porticoes,  forming  a  kind  of  cloister 
for  exercise  or  meals.  In  this  court  was  placed  an 
altar  for  domest  ic  saerifiee.  Varipus  chambers  u^ta 
ranged  round  the  quadrangle  behind  the  porticoes, 
answering  tin  purposes  ef  private  dining-rooms, 
withdraWing-rooms,  picture-galleries,  libraries,  bed- 
chambers, and  sb  forth.  The  great  object  in  the  nr- 
rangemtot  of  chambers  was  to  gain  warm  rooms, 
exposed  to  the  sun,  for  use  during  winter,  and  cool, 
shady  apai^ments  for  summer  occupation.  Directly 
opposite  the^  entrance  to  the  men's  quarter  was  a 
passage,  closed  by  a  door^  and  leading  to  the  women's 
quadrangle. 

Three  sides  of  this  square  were  surrounded  by  porti* 
ooes,  as  in  the  med'squarter ;  but  on  the  fourth  side,  op- 
posite to  the  entranoe-door,  and  usually  fronting  south, 
there  was  a  kind  of  vestibule,  on  either  side  of  which 
ware  placed  bed-chambers,  the  priqpipal  in  the  house. 
Behind  these  were  large  rooms,  in  which  women 
worked  at  their  spinning,  weaving,  q^  embroidery. 
AA  upper  story,  in  most  cases,  extended  partly  over  the 
space  oocupied  by  the  lower ;  but  the  rooms  on  the 
upper  Moor-bore  a  very  small  proportion-to  those  on  the 
gtound.  In  early  times,  before  the  house  had  attained 
its  usoU  main  division  into  separate  quarters  for  the 
men  and  women,  the  upper  chambers  were  assigned 
to  the  4aiter.  Afterward  tlwy  were  usually  occupied 
by  slaves,  or  by  strangers  visiting  the  family.  Bal* 
conies  were  sometimes  built,  projecting  from  the 
windows  of  this  upper  floor.  The  roof  was  usually 
fiat,  and  caleulated  for  exercise  or  basking  in  the 
son  (  in  rarer  oases  a  pointed  roof  existed.  Win- 
dows were  not  common  as  with  us ;  the  necessity 
for  them  was  not  so  great ;  the  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  ihefaet  riiat  nearly  all  the  rooms  opened 
on  one  or  other  of  the  quadrangle^which  was,  of 
eonrse,  a  protection  against  rain  and  wind— were 
sufllciaAt  reasons  for « this  arrangement.  But  some 
windows  did  look  out  on  ihe  street,  and  were  closed 
by  curtaina  and  shutters. 

Those  usual  adjuncts  ofa  room  in  modem  times,  a 
fbe-pLace  and  chimney,  were  unknown  until  after 
their  employment  hy  the  later  Rossans.  The  Greek 
rooms  were  usually  warmed  by  portable  stoves,  or 
braziers,  in  which  charcoal  or  wood  was  burnt. 
Some  of  these  stoves  were,  of  course,  fixed  for  the 
cemUion  onlinary.  purposes ;  and  in  all '  cases  the 
smoke  found  it^  way  out  as  it  best  could. 

Externally  the  Greek  houses  were  plain  in  aj^war- 
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•nee,  and  destitute  of  the  merble  ftciegs  eo  flequtnt 
in  thote  of  Rotae. '  A  gUifoa  at  thcTtaiaiittpiie  of  t|to 
wealthy  in  the  latter  days  of  theRooaa  RepoUie 
and  under  c1m»  Emperors^idiaclosea  a  aceoe  of  mag- 
nificenoe  pefliape  iririthout  parall^  «vea  io  our  own 
days.  The  thatched  or  tiled  eottagpa,  built  ^f  sun- 
dried  bricks  and  wood»  with  plainly  w«shed  waUa 
and  scanty  "accommodation,  wheie  Ihe  floors  were  of 
rough  stone  or  hardteed  earth,  whence  the*/hardy 
warrfors  had  issued  forth  to  conquer  the  world,*were 
no  placesfor  the  refined  Uaufy  of  the  magnates  of 
the  imperial  city.  Foreigp  conqnesfbrotight  tl^  arts 
ministering  to  luxury,  and  the  wealth  saquiaite  for 
splendor.  Then  earned  the  age  of  splendid  palaces  in 
the  city,  and  elegant  country  vitlas,  seated  on  shaded 
and  sheltered  slopes,,  and  adorned  with  every  mark 
of  urban  splendor  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ctti«(c(}V9 
rural  soenefr-^manaiions  and  villas  crowded  wilh  ar- 
ticles of  fwr«ti,.with  costly  statues  and  paip tings,  with 
Babylonian  tapestries,  wiUi  Corinthian  bronxe,  mobid- 
ed  to  all  the  forms  that  Greek  ^ancy  could  euggest. 
JMarble  colMmns,  of  weight  so  great  as  to  endanger 
the  arches  of  the  sewers  over  which  they  passed  in 
their  transit  to  the  destined  ^>ot,  were  Greeted  in 
their  lofty  halls,  and  the  profuse  erialpemoy  of  rank 
and  wealth  oftentimes  squandered  imnoMose  foctunes 
on  a  dwelling.  The  house  of  Publius  Olodius  cost 
131,000/. ;  and  one  of  the  Soauri  postessed  a  Tuseulan 
villa,  valued— together  with  itaXumHure,  deoorations, 
and  works  of  art— at  the  vast  sum  of  88^fi00l. 

Before  the  door  of  a  Roman  house  of  the  higher 
order  was  an  open  space^«4he  vestibule^  This' was 
a  recess  open  toward  the  road,  buf  abounded  on  the 
other  three  sides  by  the  outer  wa^ls  of  chambers  in 
the  house.  The  house-door  iacing  the  read  admitted 
the  visitor  into  an  oute;r  hail.  Let  us,  too^  fbUow  hie 
steps,  and  view  the  scene  of  se  much  magnificence. 
Passing  the  porter  arid  his  watph-d^,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  lofty  hall,  the  finished  development  of 
whiu,  in  simpler  times,  was  the  chief  room  of  the 
house.  The  ancestral  images^  the  saered  hearth,  the 
looms  and  spinning-wheels  are  still  here  tO  denote 
the  traditional  uses  of  the  chief  domestic  chamber, 
though  now  surrounded  and  overgrown  by  tokens  of 
a  luxury  that  denies  the  eye  and  has  long  weakened 
the  arm.  PoHshedehafts  of  the  finest  marble  support 
an  elaborate  roof  rich  with  gold  and  ivory,  save  in 
the  centre,  where  an  opening  reveals  the  deep  blue 
of  an  Italian  sky.  Beneath  this  opening  iar  a-  marble 
basin,  filled  to  the  brim  whh  the  purest  wafer,  in  the 
oentre  of  which  ^a  fountain  oapts  ite  spray,  daiioing 
and  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams.  In  a  reoesft  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  hall,  we  see  the  cbesta- where 
ftmily  records  are  guarded  with  religious  care,  wjiile 
through  the  open  doors,  or  Che  raised  curtains  of 
Eastern  tapestry  which  supply-  their,  plaoe,  the  eye 
wanders  into  suites  of*  apartments,  everywhere  de^ 
noting  a  refiaed  taste  delighting  in  the  beautifiil  efleote 
of  proportion  and  perspective. 

Cedar  or  citron  tables,  some  froln  the'world-old 
fbrests  of  Atlas,  so  costly  that  %he  prioe  oi^one  would 
buy  a  moderate  estate;  side-boards  for  the  display  of 
gold  and  silver  pbrte,  fbrmed  of  coatly  woods  or  mar 


bib  ^aba,  mad  aiqypoited  by  <eel  of  Vnmwey  aatve^  er 
even  gold  itself,  moulded  iato^legBBt  or  fimtastie  de- 
vioas;  chairs  and  eoiichea  of  ebony,  inlaid  wHb 
ivorji,  and  covered  with  eushioDS,  overlaid  witii 
coverlelB  of  the  riofaest  BMem  fafanos»  aparUieg 
with  gold  and  silver  threads,  or  dyed  in  the  brightest 
tints  of  the  Tynan  purple;  elegant  brooses  and  loAf 
candelabra,  paintmgs,  statues,  and  maiiyfe  ediMMia, 
all  unite  in  realising  a  dieam  of  aptendor  eearociy 
dreamed  of  by  the  poet^.  XiOofc  for  one  moBeot  ai 
that  svde-^board,  where  a  cup  from  whk^  MssMr  is 
fkiAedXo  haver  quenched  his  thirst  stands  hi  aaiiqile 
cooiras^  to  the  latest  prodocls  of  the  AksBdriaa 
glMs-worioi— a  mingled  profiisioa  of  beMcers,  bowla, 
and  vases,  mlperb  in.  their  mouldings,  and  imiiaiiBg 
so  naturally  the  tints  of  the  ruby  or  ametfaysiascea- 
pielely  te  bewilder  the  gaaer*s  eye.  Some  shiae 
like  opals,  or  afa  cut  in  relief;  repreaenting  soeaes 
ftottf  ancient  hislory  or  fable ;  and  among  them,  per- 
hapSf  the  wolf-suokled  brochera,  who  laid  the  4imth 
datioa  of imperi^L  Rome.  Othen  there  aro,  gens  sf 
minuteness,  cut  from  amber,  doi^y  vnlaBhte  becsnae 
preserving  in  its  kiteridr  the  perfect  remaiva  of  8«ie 
insect  thus  immortaliied. 

lousing  thsoiwh  this  magmfioent  halU  w«  gain  the 
peristyle  or  qpen  quadrangle,  wki&k  fonas  ao  ia- 
poftant  a  part  of  the  Qffeek  house.  .  Thin  is  perhaps 
adomc^d  with  fiowen  and  shndie,  or,  ia  a  eontfiy 
vjtla,  shaded  by  a  few  pl^-tfeee.  Portiooes  Isr  air 
and  exercise,  some  of  them  opeato  tl»e  sooth  fisr  the 
luxury  of  bilking  in  the  sun,,  to  express  whieh  dm 
Romans  had  a  separate  word  in  their  laagm^B;  cool 
smnmer-rooms,  fronting  north,  and  opeaiog  into  or- 
namental gardens,  with  rows  of  fantaetieaity-olqiped 
trees;  private  withdrawing-roonu,  bedrooms,  baths, 
terraces  and  a  library,  eomplele  the  eooie  of  eoolbrt 
and  luxury. .  These  rooms  were  added  aocordingto 
the  wealth  or  taste  of  the  owner;  they  w«ie  not  ar- 
ranged on  a  i«guhur  plan  as  in  modem  hooaea.  The 
exterior  of  the  house  was  frequently  fiioed  with  mar- 
ble ;  but,  owing  to  the  Want  of  plan  and  the  lowaess 
of  elevation,  it  was  asuaUy  destitute  of  elftet,  thoegh 
preaenthig  so  much  eplendor  iiMeraaily.  The  oeier 
door,  however,  was  of  striking  height,  mad  oAea 
sormooaied  by  an  elegant  oorniee.  The  door-pests 
of  the  wealthy  were  riphly  inlaid  with  ivory,  tor- 
toise-shell, or  even  more  costly  material.  The  ^oor 
ittelf  consisted,  flf  two  valves  meeting  in  the  eenira, 
each  of  which  was  broad  enough  to  allow  two  par* 
sods  to  pass.  Inr  the  days  of  luxury,  {vecioas  woods, 
mafbie  and  bronse  were  in  common  nae  aaioeg 
the  upper  class,  for  the  eonstruction  of  this  o#er 
door.  The  door  turned  upon  pivots,  wfaaek  either 
worked  in  eoekets  in  the-siU  and  liatrt,  or  wore  ea- 
ciceled  by  metal  ringa-^he  ordinary  fona  of  uHtid 
hinges  -bemg  never  employed.  It  was  fumiahed  with 
a  cireular  knookerj  and  oloaed  by  bolts  and  locka,  the 
reoMina  of  whirh  show  a  sUH  ia  the  loekamith's  ait 
by  no  means  cohtemptflile. 

The  floeraof  the  Roman  houaes  ware  aot  boarded. 
In  plauwr  dweHiegs  they  ware  covered  with  a  aia- 
tvre  of  frpgments  of  stone  and  auvCar,  or  with  pave- 
ment of  brick,  stone,  or  eofnmat  titoa.    Bvti  in  great 
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Tmwionft  thf^  floor  wm  one  of*  the  ipacSal  poioU  for 
diaplay.  It  v/ms  either  formed  of  white,  blaok,.or 
colored  marbles,  arranged  in  a  check  pattern,  o»  it 
was  a  speci^aen  of  elaborate  inlaid  .work.  The  te«- 
seUted  parements,  «f  whicK  so  many  remains  eust, 
display  two  v^eties.  The  first,  or  plainer  kind,  .is 
formed  of  tiles  moulded  into  various  forms  of  animal^, 
flowers,  or  such  devices,  each  tile  being  a  pei^t 
iigiire  in  itself.  The  second,  or  real  mosaic,  was 
composed  of  pieces  separately  formless,  but-  put  to* 
gether  in.  a  pattern.  The  most  costly  kind  oi  this 
formed  a  beautiful  inlaid  painting  composed  of  highly 
minute  fragments,  And  representing  animals,^  land- 
seapes,  historic,  or  other  scenes.  The/rsgments  com- 
posing this  fine  mosaic  were  of  glass,  eartben-warO} 
marble,  or  even  precious  stones,  as  agate  apd  onyx. 
So  minute  were  they,  that  onehun^red and  fifty  bave 
been  found  on  a  square  incb  of  surface^ 

The  walls  were  sometiknes  overlaid  w\tb^  eoatly. 
marbles;  and,  as  if  ao  product  of  nature  could  be 
suli^c jently  rich  for  Roman  display,  even  the  marble' 
itself  was  not  nnfrequently  coveced  with  paintings 
by  ^t-rate  artists.  .  Artificial  ^narbles,  ijpi  the  pro- 
duction (^  which  the  workmen  of  Italy  at  that,  tim^ 
excelled,  sometimes  supplied  the  pla^.of  the  real 
Bm  a  favorite  mode  of  decoration  was  by  painting 
the  Walls  in  panels-reither  in  fresco,  distemper,  or 
encaustic.  The  colors  were  usually  irery>briUiant. 
Wreaths  of  dowers,  arciulectural,  hisieric,  and  do- 
mestic scenes,  or  copies  of  8tili>life,  were  among  the 
usual  subjepts  for  suck  paintipg^.  ElaboiatejnoulA* 
ings,  cornices,  and  omameata  in  relief,  .were  fUso 
employed  in  decorating  the  wails.  The  oeilings 
were  formed  of  polished  beams,  with  their  intentices 
glased ;  or  they  were  arranged  in  panels  and  then 
decorated.  The  beams  and  panels  were-gilt,  richly 
iplaid  with  ivory  and  tortoise*shell,  or  painted  in 
briiliajit  colors. 

As  the  rooms  generally  ^rived  their  air  fnd  Ught 
Crom  the  laig^hall  and  the.  peristyle,  both  of  which 
opened  upward,  there  was  no  great  necessity  for 
closed  windows.  But  these  existed  .in  euch  rpoms 
as  opened  on  the  street,  or  directly  on  the  air  with- 
out. They  were  fitted  with  lattioe*work  and  shut- 
ters, with  plates  of  tile,  imported  from  Cappa4eeia, 
and  at  a  later  period  with  glass. 

The  ^cwdinary  methods  /or  warming  rooms  were 
the  jame  as  ia  Greeoe,  with  this  imponB94  additioo, 
that  the  use  of  hot  air,  ooiiyeyed  V>  the  various 
ehamber^  by  pipes,  was  oomnoa  among  the  Romania 
The  hot  air  Waa  derived  from,  a  furnace— either 
speoiai  for  the  purpose,  or  that  used  for  heating 
water  supplied  to  the  baths.  Moreover,'  in  Rome 
aad  northern  Italy  ohim^ys  wese  used*in  dwelhng- 
houses,  and  probably  they  wpie  everywhere  eni- 
ployed  lor  the  baths  «kd  baJGe-honfes.  It  seems  to  us 
strange  that  a  oontrivaoee  i^pitrentiy  sinqple  should 
have  been  90  long  unknown,  and  atways  looked  on 
as  a  luxury. 

Another  point  in  Which  the  Grreeka  and  Romans 
were  very  deficient  was  in^'the  menaer  of  lighting 
their  chambers.  The  use  of  oil^lampa  was  ahaosr 
universal,  and  as  these  were  not  fvcnished  withglain 


shades  to  conenme^tbe  soot,  their  xooms  were  filled, 
with  smoke,  and  the  beautiful  decoratioas  much  de- 
f^ped.  In  the  older  times,  cendlee,with  a  rush  wiok 
appear  to  hnve  be^  common,  and  it  jeems  strange 
that  wax-lights  when  knqwn  were  not  generally 
adopted.  But  thoqgh  the  lights  were  bad,  the  lamps 
and  their  supporting  candelabra  were  distinguished 
by  the  elegance  of  their  shape  and  the  beavty  of  their 
rWortananship.  The  lamps  wera  ibade  chiefly  of 
terra  cotta;  bqt  hienve,  miihief  and  the  precious 
melyds  ^ere  also  used  ip  their  construction.  The 
wicks  ^ere  of  hemp  or  flax;  the  lamps  either  sua* 
pendeid  by  chains  from  the  veiling,  or  placed  on  can* 
delabia..  The  ordinary  form  of  these  was  a  slender 
column,  restix^  on  three  feet  of  agri^  lion,  or  other 
animal ;  the  column  tall„as  it  was  intended  to  rest  01^ 
the  ground.  Axtt>ther  forip  was  that  of  a  pillar  with 
braiiches,  from  which  t^laootps  were  suspended  by 
chains.  Lanterns^  fitted  with  glass  or  hom,.were 
used  for  carrying  light.  ^ 

.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  not^  perhaps,  the 
same  variety  of  ar^lps  of  (nmiture  which  we  seip 
fVt>und  us,  but  those  which  they  did  possess  were 
produced  in  higb  perfection  of  design  and  worionan- 
abip.  The  couches  of  the  rich  were  .mad^  of  valua- 
ble woods,  as  cedar  and  terebinth,  or  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  of  bronze.  'Ebony,  inlaid  with  ivory,  was 
fr^q^nt'.ii\  the  more  spleiylid  specipnens.  Others 
were  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell,  gold  and  silve.r,  and 
furqished  with  silveri.  golden,  or  ivory  feet,  carved 
'  or. cast  into  the  resemblance  of  some-animal.^  Hopes 
or  bands  strained  ^c^os^  the  framework  supported  the 
cushion  or  nuUress,  stufled  with  wool,  feathers,  or 
down.  Over  the  bed  or  sofii  thus  formed  were 
spread  the,  gorgeous  tapestries  a^^l  silks  imported 
from  Egypt,  Persia  and  India,  ^^other  curious  kind^ 
of  coverii^  was  a  species  of  tapestry  manul^ctured  of 
feathers. 

Though  the*  ancients  mostly  reclined,. still  there 
were  f  hairs  u^  by  the.  women  and  by  casual  visit- 
ers. A  ti^roae,  on  which  all  the  ornaments  of  ela- 
borate workmanship  and  Eastern  manufacture  were 
profusely  lavished,  was  used  by  the  head  of  the 
family,  when  sitting  in  state  to  receive  ius  clients. 
The  ordinary  chain  had  sloping  back^,  and  were  al- 
ways withoutarms ;  some  of  the  forms  in  use  are  v^ry 
similar  to  those  of  our  dining-room  chairs.  But  by  far 
the  most  expensive  article  of  fu^ture  in  the  house  of 
of  a  Roman  noble  was  theiable,  formedeither  of  maple 
orthepitrus  wood  of  Africa.  Xhe  horizontal  sections 
of  this  tree  near  the  root  were  most  prized,  and  when 
polished  and  mounted  on  an  ivory  or  inlaid  pillar, 
often  sold  for  enormous  sums.  Cicero  is  ^aid  to  have 
given  nearly  9000/.  for  one  specimen.  The  giain  of 
the  best  wood  is  describe4  by  a  Roman  writer  as 
''striped  like  the  tiger's  skin,  spotted  like  the  pan- 
ther, purling  in  a  wave-like  pattern,  or  eyed  lil^  the 
feathers  in  the  peacock'fi  tail."  These  were  all 
formed  of  a  solid  thiok  section,  an4  were  for  particu- 
lar oecaaion^;  othem,  for  common  use,  were  ve* 
neered.  Smaller  tables  were  frequently  nmde  of 
marble,  or  imitation  marble,  of.  silver,  and  even  gold, 
their  tiHiports  being  usually  formed  of  carved  grif- 
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IhiB,  and  oroamdiifed  widi  wfeatfas  of  leaves  and 
flowers.'  *      .       • 

'  Mirrors  of  polished  metat,  either  silver  or  a  coak^ 
pound  of  copper  and  tin,  were  hung  on  the  walls  or 
supported  on  a  marble  stand ;  and  tripoda  supptorting 
tiabi  of  marble  were  frequent  for  use  and  ornament. 
Cupboards  and  chests  made  of  bronze  or  wood,  plain 
or  inlaid,  were  ranged  against  tfie  walls. 

l7.*PoU0rf  and  GloM. 
From  the  frequent  mention  of  vessels  o(  glass  and 
earthenware,  the  reader  will  naturally  etpeot  a  no- 
tice of  the  arts  tp  w^ich  they  wftre  due.  I*  Greece 
and  Etrurfa  the  fictile  art  yroB  early  developed,  and 
theHs  existed  a  guild  of  potters  m  Rome  so  early  as 
the  time  of  Kuma.  The  instruments  us^  in  the 
manufhcture  of  pottery— 4he  horizonUl  revotring 
table,  and  the  sticks  uM  to  vary  the  shape  of  the 
e\vf  daring  tts  rotation,  together  with  moulds  and 
graving  tools,  are  am<Hig  the  most  ancient  inventions. 
The  pottery  fordied  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was 
oflhe  soft  variety,  that  is,  the  4>aked  day  of  which 
the  vessels  Ane  composed  may  ber  easily  scratbhed 
with  the  knife.  The  eart&  was  commonly  i^  in 
odor,  as  we  see  in  the  ground  of  so  many  Etroriad 
vases.  But  other  specimens  are  white,  and  an  Brti- 
ficial  black  was  frequently 'produced^  ^Varnishes  ot 
asphalte,  pitch,  or  tar,  burned  into  the  dlay,  wdre 
,  often  employed,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  wine- 
jars  was  roughly  coated  in  this  manner.  For  theii- 
bright  colors  the  ancients  "used  eoirths  and  the  -ores 
of  various  metals.  The  art  of  painting  vases  fern- 
ployed  a  large  number  of  artists  in  Greece. '  Curi- 
ously enough,  it  seems  to  have  died  a  natural  death 
beforenhe  times  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and. in  coor. 
Sequence,  ancient  painted  vases  became  very  costly, 
and  irere  much  sought  for  by  the  connoisseurs.  The 
chief  colors  employed  were  black  and  yellow;  the 
designing  is  frequently  good,  but  the  execution  ean- 
not  compare  with  that  of  the  middle-age  Italian  and 
other  schools  of  v«se  painXing. 

SamoB,  Athens,  dnd  Etruria,  wdre  most  famous 
for  the  exercise  of  the  potter's  art,  though  many  other 
places  were  sfeats  of  the  manofactuie.  The  kilns 
used  for  baking  were  circular  in  form— in  general 
appearance  something  like  a  lime-kilui  but  dillering 
in  the  greater  care  with  which  they  were  built,  «nd 
in  their  internal  arrangement.  They  were  covered 
with  a  dome-shaped  roof,  'and  the  wares  wei^  baked 
on  a  circular  floor,  supported  in  the  centre  by  a 
column,  round  whi<:h  the  fire  was  lighted.   * 

One  object  of  emulation  among  the  Greek  potters 
was  to  make  vessels  of  perfeet  form  and  great  tenuity. 
Such  vessels  when  produced  Were  highly  valued,  and 
some  Athenians  seem  to  have  attained  a  high  pitfeh 
of  excellence  in  the  prodQction  of  these  thin  and 
light  vases.  Greece  wak  the  6hief  school  of  design 
in  pottery,  as  in  most  other  arts ;  and  the  less  inven- 
tive Romans  were  eontedt  to  borrow,  imitate,  or  at 
most,  modify  the  forms  and  patterns  of  their  neigh- 
bors* 

It  was  long  thought  that  the  ancients  did  not  un- 
derstand, or  at  most  practiced  id  a  very  iolperiect 


manner,  the  art  of  makhig  glass;  but  the  vast  anmber 
of  beautiful  specimens  which  have  at  length  beea 
brought  to  light,  have  completely  dispelled  all  doobss 
of  their  high  proficiency  in  the  manafactuf«  of  a 
great  variety  of  vessels  fr^m  this  ituiteria].  The 
blowing  of  glass  is  an  art  of  high  antiquity,  and,  to- 
gether'with  that  of  casting  the  fused  utalerial  into 
moulds,  was  prbbably  derived  from  the  East.  Even 
in  later  times  Alexandria  was,  perhaps,  the  chief 
mart  from  which  Rome  derived  her  supply,  though 
manufactories  were  established  in  Italy.  In  the  con- 
ception and  execution  of  the  more  elegant  designs, 
the  Greek  artists,  doubtless,  found  a  pecoUar  pro- 
vince for.  the  display  of  their  taste  and  ingenuity. 
Glass  was  iatfoet  extensively  employed,  both  for  nae 
and  ornament :  so  common,  indeed,  did  it  become, 
that  drmking-vesseis  were  sold  in  Rome  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  they  now  are  in  our  own  country.  The 
methods  t>f  working  in  glass  were,  probably,  very 
similar  to  those  now  in  use.  '^Some  glass  is 
fashioned  by  blowing,  some  ground  on  the  lathe,  asd 
somi6  chdsed  like. silver,"  says  Pliny ;  and  we  know 
that  the  diamond  was  used  in  this  last  process.  Oae 
beautiful  sjpechnen  yet  remains  to  demoostrate  the 
skill  with  which*they  worked  the  brittle  maternl,  in 
the  shape  of  a  cup  of  opaline  hue,  round  which  a 
blue  net#>work  and  i  green  inscrsption  have  been 
carved ;  the  meshes  tof  the  net- Work,  and  the  letters 
oiC  the  inscription,  being  united  to  the  body  of  the  cup 
byalender  supports  left  during  the  engraving  pro- 
cess: '  The  celebrated  Portland  vase,  doW  in  the 
British  Museum,  i^  composed  of  a  rich,  dark-bloe 
glass,  eovered  with  designs  beautifidly  executed  la 
opaque  white  enamel,  and  afterward  fused  into  union 
with  the  body  of  the  vessel.  Thia  cop  was  long  sup- 
posed to  have  been  eut  out  of  a  real  sardonyx.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  adepts  in  the  art  of  imitar 
ting  precious  stones  by  colored  glass.  To  use  the 
words  Off  Beckmao— **  In  the  Museum  Victorinm, 
for  example,  there  lire  shovm  a  chrysolite  and  an 
6mer^,  both  of  which  are  so  well  executed,  thst 
they-ard  not  only  perfectly  transparent  and  colored 
throughout,  btit  neither  externally  nor  iniemally  have 
the  smallest  blemish.**  The  metallic  oxides  were 
employed  to  produce  the  various  odors,  and  with 
such  success,  that  frauds  by  palming  false  stones  on 
the  ignorant  iifere  as  common  then  as  in  our  own 
day.  Ghws  was  sometimes  made  in  layera  of  difiar- 
ent  colora,  and  then  cat  oameo-fhahion;  or  ct^oied 
stems  were  tmlted  longitudinally  in  a  t^mnn,  so  that 
the  horizontal  seetions  displayed  a  beaotiful  patten. 
Slips  of  glass  were  used,  as  we  have  seen,  in  mosaic 
pavements;  glass  in  panes  was  employed  for  win- 
dows, or  inserted  in  walls  and  ceilings  for  ornament. 
A  story,  perhaps  flibulou8,is  told  of  an  invention 
by  which  glass  wis  so  fhr  deprived  of  its  brittle 
qualities,  thnt,  when  thrown  down,  the  vessel  com- 
ppeed  of  it  would  not  break,  but  merely  braise,  like 
metaT. 

V.  Soois  and  Writing, 
Other  points  Yet  remain  fbr  notice  before  we  qoii 
the  aiibject  of  domestic  life.    And  ftrst,  as  in  our 
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catalogue  of  chaihben  we  have  meBtioned  fte  li- 
brary, a  few  words^  on  boobi  and  waiting  matemls 
y^iW  not  be  out  of  place*  The  books  of  the  Oreeks 
and  Romans  were  written  on  long' roUs-ef  parchment, 
or  sheets  of  papyriis  connected  by  glue.  This  long 
roll  of  paper  or  parchment  wes'fttled  at  each  end  to 
a  wooden  rbller.  The  reader  wound  tliat  part  of  the 
roll  which  he  had  perused  on  to  the  lefirhand 'roller, 
and  unrolled  the  next  page  from  the  vight-haud  noHer, 
proceeding  thus  until  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
▼olume.  The  writing  was  arranged  in  lines  which 
ran  lengthwise  along  the  roll)  and  were  divided  into  - 
columns  or  pages  of  a  convenient  width.  The  back 
of  tlie  roll  was  stained,  uftoally  of  asaffren  color,  and 
the  volume  provided  with  a  yellow  or  purple  parch- 
ment case.  The  ends  of  the  rollers  were  often  orna- 
mented with  carved  bosses,  and  a  label  bearing  the 
title  was  affixed  to  the  roll.  The  ink  for.writing  w^s 
tdmtlar  to  the  Indian  ink  in  tne  among  ourselves ; 
and  was  prepared  eithifer  from  lamp-black  or  the  dye 
of  the  cuttle-fish.  Red  ink  was  also  employed.  The 
pen  was  fordied  fft>m  a  reed,  split  and  shaped  much 
like  our  own  quills.  The  booksellers  in  Rome 
were,  of  course,  few  when  compared  with  the  same 
class  in  a  modern  town ;  but  their  munbers  were 
^at,  from  the  fact  that  they  not  only  sold  books, 
Imt  also  transcribed  them.  But  motions  had  their 
public  and  private  libraries,  and  the  value '  of  Kbme 
collections  was  immense.  The  books  in  a  library 
were  arranged  in  cedar- Wood  presses  tOund  the 
wall9. 

The  ordinary  apparatus  for  writing- consisted  of 
thin  wooden  tablets,  overlaid  on  one  side  with  a  coat 
of  wax,  on  which  the  letters  were  traced  by  inden- 
tation with  a  pointed  metal  pencil,  or  style.-  The 
waxen  side  of  each  tablet  was  furnished  .with  a  rim, 
to  prevent  the  characters  from  rubbing:  Two  ta- 
blets, commcihlys  and  sometimes  three,  were  bound 
together  so  as  to  form  a  small  book ;  and  when  three 
were  united,  the  centre  leaf  had  a  layer  of  vrax  oh 
both  sides.  The  frames  were  pierced  with  holes, 
sind  when  the  letter  or  memorandum  was  finished, 
the  adjacent  edges  of  the  closed  tablets  were  bound 
together  by  a  thread  passed  through  the  holes,  knot- 
ted and  secured  by  a  seal  of  simple  wax.  The  sig- 
nets used  for  impression  were  cut  in  various  devides; 
and  this  engraving  of  gems  Is  an  art  in  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  excelled  most  highly.  Some 
tablets  have  been  discovered  fn  which  the  writing 
ran  from  right  to  l6ft.  The  custom  cf  using  Wax 
tablets  again  appears  in  the  middle  ages. 

In  thetr  contrivances  for  measuring'  time  the  an- 
cients were  strikingly  deficieht.  The  length  of  their 
hours  depended  oa  that  of  the  day,  iiiasmuch  as  they 
divided  the  space  between  sunrise  and  sunset  into 
twelve  equal  portions.  Eveft  their  sun-dials  were 
but  Imperfect;  and  the  clepsydrae  or  hour-glasses,  in 
which  the  flow  of  water,  nbt  of  sand,  was  the  mea- 
sure of  time,  were  very  inaccurate,  in  spite  of  all 
improvements  efiectad  in  them.  They  were  at  first 
ccostructed  of  bronze  or  earthenware,  but  afterward 
of  glass.  Ctestbius,  an  Alexandrian  mathematician, 
iavezited  a  kmd  of  water-clock,  B.  C.  196,  in  which 


the  dropping  of  watet  turned  varfous  wheels,  and 
iraiaed  «  small  statue,  which  pointed  to  the  hours. 
But  the  great  elemeiA  of  inaoooraoyv  the  nmequal 
flow  of  the  liquid,  was  maniiestly  present  in  this 
eontrivanoe.  Punotaality  among  the  ancients  must 
have  been  no  more  than  a  ooinoidenoe^guesaes. 

VJ,  Drts.. 

To  describe  the  general  type  q£  Greek  and  Rom|ia 
dstfta  is  a  opaAparativei/  simple  task.  There  was  but 
little  employment  for  the  tailor  or  dressmaker  in 
Greece  or  Italy,  moM  of  the  fabric^  of  the  leom  being 
wom  as  ^carft  or. shawls,  artanged  ia  loose  folds 
about  the  person.  Fashion,'  therefore,  had.  mneh 
more  ittfinqnceon  the  material  than  on  the  form. 

By  the  ionie  race  a  loajg)  looa»under*garment,  or 
tunic,  was  at  fint  worn  by  the  men ;  but  afVerward 
this  was  exchanged  for  the  ahprter-  wooUen  tunie, 
wom  almost  exclunvel^  by  the.  c^s.  tribes  of 
Greece.  Over  this,  a  large  «quare  or  oblong  cloth, 
fastened  above  the  rjght,  shoulder  with  a  brooch,  fell 
in  those  graceful  folds  which  constitiUe  the  chann 
of  ancient  costume.  In  Rome  the  outer  garment 
was  semicireular  in  form,  of  more  ao^ple  size,  white 
in  coloff^  and  familiar  to  us  all  under  the  celebrated 
name  of  .toga.  The  mode  pf  airanging  the  folds  of 
the  toga  tarred  at  difieMnt-  times,  but  the  general 
idea  of  tha  garment  was  always  the  same.  The 
color  of  the  toga  was  either  that  of  the  undyeid  wool, 
at  it  was  further  whitened  by.the.fuUer's  art.  In  one 
form— the  trabea— wom  by  kings,  tsonsuls  or  knights, 
purple  and  whita  'alternated  in  stripes.  The  toga 
was  long-worn  bf  women,  until  a  loose  robe— the 
stola-i-feaohin^  to  the  feet,  omaifiented  with  a 
flounce,  andgenerally  furnished  with  sleeves,  usurped 
its^plaoe  among  <  the  iair  sex.  ^Various  beautiful 
shawl^  veils, -and- scarfo,  of  elabomte  tissues, 'em- 
broidered and  jichly  dyed,  ward  worn  by  ladies  of 
rank  in  both  nations. 

r  In  Greece  and  Rome  those  wonderful  inventions 
by  which  a  few  towns  have-  become  the  workshop 
oif  the  worid  were  as  yet  undreamt  of,  and  (he  sim- 
pler operetidna  of  tiie  loopi  were  frequent  beside 
every  household  hearth.  Even  the  plan  of  the  house 
among  the  Gmeks  was  influenced  by  this  circum- 
stance, for  we  have  seen  that  a  distinct  place  was 
aaiigned  for  the  domeatio  works  of  spinning  and 
weaving.. 

The  first  opeottioir  to  be  noticed  is  the  siNnning  of 
th0  flax,  cotton,  or  wool  into  thread.  •  The  material 
to  be  spun  was  first  rolled  into  a  ball  and  siipported 
on  the  distafi;  a  stick  of  wood  or  4Vory,  which  passed 
through  the  centre  of  the  ball  and  waa^  held  in  the  left 
hand  of  the  person  spiniungL  The  fibres  of  the  raw 
material  vrere  drawn  out  and  twisted  by  the  finger, 
and  then  fixed  into  the  notch  or  cleft  of  the  ^>indle. 
This- was  formed  of  a  slender  abaft  of  wood  about  a 
foot  long,  furnished  at  one  end  with  a  slit  to  catch  the 
thread,  and  inserted  at  Xhe  other  end  into  a  circular 
piece  of  heavy  wood,  stone^  or  metal.  The  spindle 
was  kepi  in  constant  revolution  ^y  the  hand  of  the 
aptoner,  and  bf  its^  weight  drew  the  fibres  out  of  the 
ball  of  raw  material.    These  fibres  were  twisted 
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into  thraad,  partly  by  tfae  liagttM  and  parUy  bf  Am 
wtaritDg  of  the  apiadle.  Wfa«aiL  the  tpindie  reached 
the  groond  the  thread  was  mtfmd  OQ  its  Bhaft«  agam 
Used  in^fae  oteft,  and  the  same  pfoofess  rapeatad 
tm  the  shaft  wasvorerad  withea  aueir  span  thread 
as  it  ecMild  cany.  The;  reel  thus  tonati  war  fixed 
ia  a  hQllow  cas^-the  shuttle— so  as  to  revolve  freely 
within  it,  and  the  thread  was  drawn  out  throogli  a 
small  hole  in  the  endoefag  eme-   ' 

The  loom  eonsfsted  of  a  simple  framework,  6b- 
lOhg  in  shapei  and  ereefed  almoM  aV^vays  in  a  per- 
pendicular position,  io  that  the  weaver  stood  to  pes^ 
form  he(  task.  The  warp  was  arranged  in  veittoat 
threads  between  the  upper  and  lower  oross-haii  of 
the  franoe ;  and  the  alternate  threfde  were  eepavated 
by  a  thin  stick  or  oane,  so  a»  to  form  4Wo  sets  or 
layers,  between  whJoh-the  thmads  of  the  woof  were 
introduoed.  Tkis  pas^ng  of  th^  Wpof-thread  wm 
effected  either  with  or  withooMhe  shuttle ;  of  eoiftae, 
always  bf  hand.  Wh^  tie  thread  of  the  woof  had- 
been  passed'between  the  two'layers  of  the  warp,  it 
is-phiiii  that  these  layers  must  change  piaeps  in  order 
innly  to  inclose  the  introdnohd  throad;  •'.  #^  the.  an- 
terioc:  layer  mu^faeoome  posterior,  and  vie^  vttrsa. 
This  end  was  eflboted  by  hwlosing  eaoh  lepaimte 
thsM^  of  the  waipr  in  a  loopi  and  fasteoiag^i  the 
loops  of  each  layer  to  a  separate  itiek,- so  tbat  the 
person  weaving  coirid>  by  drawing  one  snob  stick  to 
lOird  her,  cause  all  the  coreespond»ng  threads  of  one 
layer  to  start  from  those  of  t^  other  layer.  By  this 
means,  after  pasting  one  thread  ef'the  woof,  the  pos- 
terior lay^r  of  the  warp  was  dmwn  forward  so  as 
firmly  to  inofose  it,  and  into  the  spiuse  between  the. 
layers  a  new  ttoead  of  woof  was  again  introduoed. 
The  hiy«rs  oTthe  warp  wer^,  of  course,  decdssated 
in  this  manner  on  every  suoeessiye  intreduotient>f  a 
thread  of  the  woof.  The  weel-thraad,  when  pas9Cd, 
was  firmly  pressed  between  the  layers  ef  the  warp, 
either,  by  the  comb  or  by  the  "  spatfaa,"  a  laifB,  flat 
Wooden  instruraeilt,  much  like  an  enlaiged  paper- 
knif^.  In  simple  weaving,  the  repetition  of  the  pro- 
cess describsd  was  all  that  was  recpiisite  to  form  the 
material ;  and  striped  p^itfenis  wereeasily  produced, 
msrety  by  altemafety  inserting  bands  of  difibrently- 
oeiored  woof.  A  check  resulted  when  both  warp  and* 
woof  were  thus  altermrtely  varied  in  hue.  But  to 
form  moro  complicated  patterns,  an  intricate  arraogs- 
ment  of  the  leashes,  or  sets  of  loops  above  described, 


The  waip-threads  were  always  firmer  and  oloeer 
in  substanee  than  those  of  the  woof— a  necessary 
oottseqdence  of  their  having  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
whole  operation' without  brewing,  which,  of  coune, 
was  an  inooavenient  hiodranoe.  A  thick,  soft  woof 
was  used  to  produce  the  nap  required  for  wvrai  folaflk 
keu  or  winter  shawls.  Any  rich  material,  intro- 
duced, as  Tyrian  purple  or  gotdea  thread,  was 
always  med  as  woof.  The  eolors  in  Greek  and 
Rmaaa  fa^ics  was-  always  wool-dyed.  Dimitiea, 
twills,  and  damasks  were  all  woven  by  their  looms. 
Alt  the  prolusioQ  of  tstpaslriea,  carpels,  shawls^  4nd 
aearfs,ofspleBdid  hues  and  elaboraiepattema,  wwe 
all  imported  from  tbe  Bam    from  Peraia,<Bub^oaia, 


Phoaucia,  Egypt,  LyQIa,  tad  Phrygia;   nc 
siUoqn  fabrics  «ir«r«  domestic  minuftctme  iaGieem 
erB4»ie.  . 

Much  might  be  said*,  did  our  spa^e  permit,  of  the 
fulling  and  dressin^ef  wooUei^  cloths  after  manidae- 
ture»  The  prooeasee  esDpleyed  wer0  very  similar  to 
thoae  ill  modern  use :  various  kiads  oC  iJi^Iers' eanh 
were,  used,  and  alkaline  liquids  were  em^eyed  for 
oldanfing;  bat  soap.was  not  known  to  the  ancieatB. 
0  The  ar^ of  felting  is  said ta hocf  gtvafer  antiqnity 
ewn  than  that  of  weaving.  It  was  «mpUyy6d  among 
the  Gieeks  and  Romans  chiefly  in  the  peodactiott  of 
^eoverings  for  the  head,  which  were  worn  by  people 
traveling.  Among  the  Greeks  cape  were  more  com- 
moa  than  among  the  Eomaaa,  who  wfre  used  to 
supply  4heir  ptooe  by  dfspwing  a  fnlA  of  the  toga  over 
tl^ifhsada. 

The  eovurings  for  the  feet  were  very  vnriont  ia 
form:  some  mere  sandals,  in  whioh  ihe  nole  vm 
fixed  to  the  foot  by  bands;  ethere  leaeiBhled  our  mo- 
dem shoes  in  shape,  and  covered  the  foot  wholly; 
whil»t  a  third  kind  reached  .  u|r  the  kfi:.  TIm 
taoniag  and  dyeing  of  leather  employed  a  great  nma' 
bar  of  hands,  end  thexolqrs  chosen  wees  often  gay. 

VII.  Publie  ArehiUetur: 
Quitting  the  in-door  life  of  the  Boman,  let  us  torn 
our  mtention'to  other  nKmuments  oT  labor  and  art, 
whic)i^are  po  less  remarkahle.  .Foreooost  among 
these  stapd  the  sewers  and  aqoeduots  of  B.onie.  So 
thoroughly  was  the  drainage  of  the  city  provided 
for,  that  the  ground  was  tnnneM  throqgh  ami 
through,  with  ^ched  jpassages;  and  PlinyVi  ez»> 
premion,  "the  hanging  cityf"  is  literally  correct. 
The  most  important  of  the  sawers  was  built  under 
the  rule  of  the  elder  Tarqnln,  and  panned  in  a  spirit 
pcophetio  of  futuB»-  gieatnesa.  ix  is  coiqioeed  of 
three  concentxio  arches,  fbnning  a  channel  of  torn-, 
teen  feet  in  diameter,  and  proportional  height.  This 
was  the  main  trunk,  into  which  was  di.«chaqged  ths 
di^iioage  fiowing  throughamuUitudeof  subtomoesa 
channels,  together  with,  the  vast  sutphis  quantity  of 
wpoer  from  the  aqueducts  uaed  to  cleanse  the  net- 
work of  drains.  A  cart  loaded  with  hay  could  be 
driven  down  the  main  passnges,  and  Agrijyia  ia  said 
to .  bavto  perfonsed  a  sanitary  vt^fage  is  n  boat 
through  the  amin  s^wtors,  when  superiniendiog  their 
repair. 

More  attractive,  timogh  not  mora  nsefid,  monn- 
meou  of  labqr  and  oaie  for  the  public  health,  remain 
in  the  aqueducts,  by  which  n  plentifnl  supply  of 
water  was  always  insurad  to  the  oity  of  the  sevm 
hills— the  mora  dilapidated  remiuns  of  which  still 
sufiloe  for  her, present  use.  A  mere  glance  at  the 
proportions  of  some  of  thaae  noble  woi4cs,  which, 
conveyed  the  purifying, and  health-^g^ng  element, 
through  hills  and  across  vaUgy%  from  soitoees  vary- 
ing in  distance  from  sixty  miles  downward,  mi^ 
well  raise  a  blush  at  the  scant  jmd  me^re  substi- 
tutes whichwe  can  show  in  thft'ninetaenth  oentuiy. 
>^ell  may  Frontinoa,  in  an  ezi^lting  tone,  compam 
the  oaefuL  splendor  of  the  nine  aqueducts,  which  ia 
his.  time  siqiplied  the  oity,  with  the  uaeleaa,  slave- 
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ftfowtt.bulk  of  the  pyramid*,  or  tin  JOierely  deeota- 
live  works  of  Grecian  towns. 

The  most  lemarkable  of  the  nise  aqueducts  wwe 
tlie  Anio  Vetus,  the  Aqua  Maroia,  the  Aqua  Cfauidia, 
amd  the  Anio  Novus.    The  Amo  Vetos  brought  a 
sQppljr  Irom  the  t^wer  Axrio,  a  distapce  of  forty  miles. 
It  was  built  B.  C.  373,  and  ooisisjed  of  a  Mone 
^water-«ouree,  the  cbaimel  of  which  was  coated  with 
cement.    A  still  tonffer'one  was  the'Aqva  JSA^rcia, 
CKtendiBg  aiodg  a  distance  of  fifty-feur  miiea»  six  and 
•  half  miles  being  above  groimd,  and  ohieAy  s«p» 
ported  On  Wefaes.    So  lofty  was^he  leyel  of  the  tef 
minal  Mservoir,  that  the  highest  parts  of  iherCapi- 
toline   Mount  could  be  supplied  from  ft..   This 
•quediKt  united  toward  its  tenninatioft  with  two 
others,  in  the  same  pile  ofmasonryi  so  as  to'formone 
raage  of  building,  in  which  the  three  water-dourses 
occupied  different  levels,  one  abore  the  olhery  and 
finally  discharged  their  streams  into  the  same  reser* 
-voir.    At  tha  same  period  that  this  aqueduct  was 
construdsd,  700  wells,  150  springs,  and  130  subordi- 
nate lissenroirs,  were  added  to  the  fonner  soupces  of 
supply.     The  Marcian  Aqueduct  was  remarkable 
for  the  vastness  ^and  solidity  of  its  proportiCns  and 


Ai^gustns  caused  an  aqueduct  to  be  built  spacialty 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  vast  basin  in  which 
he  exhibited  sham  naval  fights  to  the  citissn^ :  but  the 
Anio  Novas,  one  of  two  new  aqueduots  byilt  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  was  the  meat  striking  of  all  in  Its 
architectural  efieol.  For  six^  miles -bef(»e  its  en- 
trance into  the  city  the  water  flowed  along  a  ehlmttel 
snpported  by  ar<dieB,  some  of  which  reached  the 
height  of  109  feet,  and  constituted  a  range  of  great 
beamy. 

When  an  aqueduct  was  to  be  constmcted,  the  first 
step  oonsistecl  in  forming  a  large  basin  at  the  s<iurce 
of  the  supply.  In  this  the  liquid  rested  to  deposit 
its  impifrilies,  and  for  a  similar  purpose  the  ehannel 
was  expanded  into  other  eeservoiifl  at  various  inter- 
vals along  its  course.  The  ehannel  in  which  the 
water  flowed  was  formed  of  stene  or  brick,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  cement.  The  slope  of  the  Vater- 
oourse,  aooordiiig  to  Pliny,  was  only  one  quarter  .of 
n  inch  in  every  hundred  feet,  but  Vitrovius  makes 
it  six  inches  in  the  same  distance.  It  probably 
varied  with  circumstances.  An  arched  cov«^ingex- 
doded  the  sun,  and  veai-hoies  in  the  sides  or  top 
provided  for  a  free  drculatioo  of  air.  From  the  eas- 
taUa  or  reservoirs  lying  aloDg  the  coarse*  of  the 
channel,  adjacent  lands  w^e  sometimes  irrigated. 
From  the  terminal  reservoir  the  water  was  conveyed 
to  its  various  destinations  through  pipes  of  metal  or 
earthenware.  These  terminal  reservoirs  were  works 
otf"  great  size  and  solidity.  One  such  at  Cuma  is  200 
feet  long  by  130  widoi  and  is  coveted  in  by  a  vaultad 
roof  resting  on  four  rows  of  piUars.  At  Rome  there 
were  247  subordinate  basins,  in  whioh  the  water 
from  the  terminal  reservoirs  of  the  various  aqua* 
ducts  was  oollected,  previously  to  passing  to  the 
bathe  and  houses.  A  staff  of  officers  and  a  body  of 
laborers  werft  speetelfy  provided  to  keep  tl^  aqoe- 
dncts  ivrepaif. 


In  their  mining  operations  and  in  the  formation  of 
some  aqueducts,  we  have  aeea  that  the  aacienie 
"Voie  obliged  to  tunnel.  But  their  most  remarkable 
wofks  of  this^kind  are.the  subterranean  nassages,  bf 
whic|i  the  Ronfana  drained  many  large  lakes.  One 
sueh.chaanel,  thsotigh  which  the  lake  Focino  difr> 
cht|tfged  ils  wat^,  is  still  nearly  perfect.  It  is  more 
thah  three  mi)aa  long,  one  q»ile  of  the  distance  being 
carried  through,  the  haidest  rock,  unddlr  a  mountaiii 
lOQO  fbet  iivheigfat.  PerpemUoular  and  lateral  shafts 
wer^  sunk  into  the  tunnel  for  the  convenience  o# 
working,  and  3P,0d(^  men  were  employed  <ca  the  spok 
at  the  same  time-  Whose  the  tunnel  passes  thitoogh 
earth  it  is  vaulted  with  brick. 

AQ|er  the  aquedAcU  the  baths  follow  in  at.  natural 
order.  The  great  Ibndness  of  the  Ghieeks  and  9<o* 
mans,  for  ablution,  which  the  wanath  of  their  climate 
rendered  a  great4uxiiryt!  early  led  to  ample  provision 
for  bathing,  botli  pmblie  avd  private.  Both  people 
-were  fhmilidrwiih  the  tHO  of  the  hq^-air  bath,  whM 
was  especially  emptoyed  by  the  Spartans ;  bnt  the 
warm-wate^  bath,  siisoeeded  oAen  by»the<eold 
douohe,  or  plunging -bath,  was  most  usual.  Air  the 
appliances  that  could  minister  to  eomibrt  and  luxury 
in  this  department  were  tki  only  knowh  but  com* 
Bion ;  and  to  such  a  degiee«did  the  splendor  of  thsT 
public  baths  at  Bome  at^aini  ihkt  it  was  not  unusual 
for  emperors'tfaemselves  to  bathe  amid  a  throng  of 
meaner  citizens.  Lofifr,  i^ulledro^ms,  lighted  by 
giassj  with  temperatures  artifioiaUy  odifisived  to  soil 
the  different  qtatee  of 'the  bather;  sphcieni  basing 
lined  with  marb|b,  and  fitted  with  marble,  bronxe,  or 
even  silver  benches,  were  plbntifhlly  supplied  with 
water,. hot,  cold,  pore,  or  scented  with  the  most  pra« 
cioos  perfumes  and  essences.  Porticoes  and  vesti- 
bules«dor^  -with  finished  works  of  art,  where  the 
bather  took  his  cyxeroise  listening  to  tiie  recitations 
of  poets,  the  declamation  of  orators^  or  the  subtle  dis* 
potes  of  philosophy ;  or  perhaps  reclined  in  luxurious 
ease  amid  the  pleasaat  miainur  of  adjacent  fountains ; 
cool  avenues  fqp*  the  promenaders  at  mid-day,  lawns, 
terraces,  and  al)  the  best  eiibrts  of  their  ornamental 
gardening,  were  united  in  the  Roman  Thermm,  or 
great  public  establishments  for  bathing'  and  recrea* 
tion,  planned  and  executed  in  the  imperial  city  and 
provincial  towns.  One  of  these^tUe  Themus  of 
Caracalla,  was  more  than  a  mile  m^circuit. 

The  wate^fbr  the  baths  was  heated  in  brick  for^ 
naces,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  cells  arfanged  ovet 
the  fire,  with  which  the  lower  *row  was  in  contact, 
iiHiile  the  upper  row  received  the  water  from  the 
branch  of  the  aqueduct  furnishing  the  siqiply.  Pipes 
from  the  lower  odUs  le^  into  the  baths,  and  these 
pipes  were  surrounded  by  flueay*  in  order  that  the 
water  should  not  cool  in  its  transit.  The  party-walla 
between  the  cells  of  the  fornaee  were  also  traversed 
by  fl^es,  in  order  to  eooodmixe'  fuel  as  much  as 
possible.  Private  baths,  on  a  smaller  scale,  were 
attached  to  every  house  of  consequence ;  and  wese 
favorite  jdaces  for  the  display  of  the  owner's  wealth. 

The  Aeatres  of  both  nations  were  constructed 
with  great  skfll,  and  espeohd  adaptation  lo  the  ends 
of  sight  and  hearing.    They  were  generally  built  on 
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the  side  of  a  hiil,  tnd  eoraetimes;  in  Greece,  literally 
liewii  out  of  tke  solid  rock.  Some  vefe  of  tot 
size ;  the  ruins  of  one  at  Argos,  semi^circalar  in  form, 
inclose  an  anea  450  feet  in  diameter.  fThe  seats  for 
s^tators  were  arranged  in  ascending  stages,  and 
the  outer  wall  of  the  structure,  behind  the  topmost 
row  of  spectators,  was  surmodntld  by  a  kind  of 
^rtico^  in  order  to  throw  back  the  soqnd  of  the  ac- 
tor's voice.  The  semi-ciroQlar  included  space  was 
the  *' orchestra,"  where  the  .cboras  danced  on  a 
boarded  floor.  The  stage,  of-  eourse,  closed  the 
opening  of  the  semi-circle,  and  Was  approached  from 
the  o>che9tra  by  steps.  The  back  of  the  stage  was 
bounded  by  a  lofty  screen,  which  inr  the  theatre  built 
of  wood  during  the  aedileship  of  .M.  JEoLiL  Scaurus 
was  compoeedof  three  different  s^bs^uices — thb 
bottom  of  white  marble,  the  centre  of  glass,  andohe 
higheat  of  gflt  wood.  The  early  theatres  of  Rome 
were  built  of  wdod,  but  after  4he  time  of  Pompey 
stone  was  universally  employed.  The  ftrt  of  acene- 
paioting  was  well  understood,  pud  varjous  aiachines 
wereiemployedon  the  stage  for  instantly  changing  the 
«pene,  or  for  introducing'the  actors  flying  in  raid-air. 

The  amphitheatres  of  Rome,  so  called  from  being 
as  it  were  double  theatres,  formed  a  complete  circloi 
or  rather  an  ellipse.  They,  too,  like  theatres,  weifb 
built  of  woody  until  the  timto  of'  Augustus,  from 
which  period  they  gradually -mcreaied  in  size  and 
splendor,  until  Vespasian  aqd  Titus  caused  the 
crowniog  work  of  the  kiad-^the  Coliaaeum— to  be 
erected  (or  the  convenience  of  the  immense  citowds 
of  sight-seers  flocking  to  the  publi<v  gftmes.  This 
most  celebrated  remain-  gf  Roman  arsifaitectuiU  art 
covers  five  acres  of  ground ;  the  longer  diameter 
being  610  feet,  and  the  shorter  510.  Four  orders  of 
columns,  the  first  pure  Dorio^  the  aecood  ionic,  the 
third  Corinthian,  and  the  fourth,  Corinthian  pilasters, 
rise  one  .above  the  other  till  they  attain  the  great 
elev&tion  of  160  feeU  .  These  columns  have  one- 
fourth  of  their  thickness  buried  in  the  face  of  the  vrall 
which  they  ornament.  .There  are  eighty  cdumne 
in  each  tier,  and  from  their  sumniit^  spring  arches 
supporting  the  tier  above.  There  wens,  therefore, 
four  tiers  of  seaU  for  the  accommodation  of  specta- 
tors, and  Ihis  sufficiently  explains  how  the  building 
could  contain  the  immense  number  of  87,000.  The 
numbers  contained  by  these  buildings  of  antiquity 
were  very  largtf ;  the  Attic  theatre  held  50,000,  and 
the  wooden  theatre  of  Scaurus,  b^ore-mentioned, 
coul{i  accommodate  80,000. 

'We  have  mentioned  that  the  pe4*eet  arch  was  not 
known  to  the  Greeks ;  indeed,  they  have  no  word 
lor  it  ia  their  language.  But  the  frequent  use  of  the 
arch  by  the  Ronums,  even  in  walls,  where  plain 
masonry  would  have  sufllced,  shows  it  to  have- been 
a  favorite  form  of  conatrtiction,  and  th»  triumphal 
arches  built  to  commemorate  victories  aA  among 
their  most  splendid  remains.  Those  erected .  by 
Drosus,  Titus,  Septimius  Sevenis,  Gallienus,'  and 
Constantine,  still  remain,  and  with  the  has-raliefs 
oommemocative  of  the  events  which  they  were  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  still  attest  the  great  amount  of 
Roman  skill,  and  the  extent  of  Roman  coiiqueat8« 


Another  class  ofbuUdfngs— the  basiUcac,  exd 
or  law  courts,  are  highly  interesting  from  ibe  laet 
that  they  were  afterward  cosvmied  ioto  Cluisfxaa 
churches.    One  such  edifice  was  always  jl^oed  in 
theibrum  for  the  eonrenieaoe  of  traders,    it  'waa 
generally  of  oblong  shape,  the  length  b^aghom  two 
,  to  three  times  greater  than  the  txeadih.  Tkt  i 
edifices  of  the  kind  were  mere  peristyles,  4r 
spaces  inclosed  by  colunma,  bat  sabseqoenily  tbe 
open  ^pace  vas  defended  by  walla— the  eoluiiii  wf  iTI 
Teninining  for  ornament.    Small  private  ehamben 
were  cut  oft*  from  one  end,  for  the  use  of  tile  lew 
olBcera- and  merchants;  the  main  eree  waar4l«ided 
into  a  nave  and  two  side-aisles.    At  one  eztveirilly  of 
the  oentifl  nave  was  placed  (he  tnbunai  of  the  jmifr, 
which  stood  within  the  oblong  area  so  long  as  the 
original  use'  of  the  building  merely  at  a  law-coon 
continued;  but  afterward,  when  the  Mme  edifice 
was  used  as  an  exchanger  a  semi-circular  space  was 
thrown  out  at  one  end,  and  the  tribunal  placed  wzthia 
this,  in  order  that  the  seat  of  jtMlce  mighf  not  be 
distivbed  by  the  noise  of  traflic.    Tbe  advocates  aad 
jurors 'Oecupied  the  space  within  the.  semi-cirele, 
while  persons  ibterested  m  the  oauiie  weie  aooom- 
modated  with  side-seala.    The  columns  of  the  side- 
aisles*  supported  e  gallery,  from  which  tose  ether 
columns  sustaining  a  roof  usually  flat  in  the  < 
afid  arcKed  down  to  the  supports  so  aa  to  i 
the  shell  of  the  tortoise. 

It  may,  perhaps,  seem  strange,  that  in  our  ootioe 
of  so  maof  anoiaot  buildings  we  have  not  once  aihided 
to  templas.  The  reason  for  this  course  is,  that  no 
description  ooold  be  given  of  such  stracteres  without 
necessitating  an  account  of  orders,  aiKyle»,  and  pro- 
portion, into  which  our  subject  does  not  Unctiy 
enter.  But  the  peculiar  use  of  marble  in  construei- 
ing  the  roofs  of  temples  may  be  well  allowed  to  hi 
this  place.  Slabs  of  this  material  wiere  employed 
and  fiied,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  earthen  tiles; 
descending  in  parallel  rows  from  the  rtdge  of  the 
roof  to  the  eavee.  Bronze,  afterward  gift,  was  alao 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Th^  Greek  and  Roman  towns  were  genenlly  Ine- 
gularinplaa;  their  streets  narrow  aad  mean,evea 
in  Rome,  till  the  great  fire  in  lucre's  req;a;  aftct 
which  the  *city  airas  rebuilt  with  great  legolarity. 
The  increasing  value  of  land  led  to  the  erection  of 
many-stpried  houses  in  the  main  streets;  but  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy  were  always  chiefly  composed 
of  greend-floor  apartments,  where\*er  space  per» 
mitted.  This  subject,  wid  the  houae-oarpenierj 
generally  of  the  anciaals,  li  iavdtved  iq  soeie  ob- 
scurity. 

VIII.  %^avelin^. 

It  remains  for  ua  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  ths 
facilities  for  traveling  in  those  ancient  times,  Ths 
great  enterprise  displayed  by  the  Romans  in  uadSF 
takiag  and  construct ing  their  road-wa^  m  well 
domestic  as  in  fmeiga  countries,  ia  famite  In  iU  «f 
us.  There  are  few  who  have  not  Been«  long,  ilia^ght« 
undeviatingroad,  never  turning  aside  toiivoid  aatenl 
obstacles,  but  pressing  right  on  to  its  tai8rk,<etiU  da* 


X7SEJPUC    AETS    OF    TWBf    6RE.EKS    AHD     ftOMANS. 


noting  ^y  its  traditfMml  name  tlKhtrack  aleog  which 
the  legioom  mftrehed  to  victory.  The  more  perfectly 
ccHtstmcted  of  these  ways,  aOer  the  iotrodtictioD  of 
pttviM^y  ^^cre  amoog  the  most  durable  monuments  of 
Ronum  akiW  in  art. 

The  road  was  first  marked  out,  then  the  loose 
earth  was  excavated  down  to  a  solid  foundation,  on 
which  the  lowest  course  of  stones,  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  was  laid.    On  these  Was  placed  a  mass 
nCroug^  stones  cemented  by  mortar,  forming;  a  kind 
of  rubble  wrojk.    Then  iollowed  a  layer  ofsbricks  and 
pottery   broken  small,  and  analogous  to  the  burnt 
eai^h  freqaently  sow  enq^loyed  in  our  ownrailwaysv 
This  coat  iwras  also  nnited  into  a  mass  by  mortar,  and 
upon  it  was  laid  the  permaaent  roadway,  consisting 
of  laiige  polygons  of  flinty  pavement  or  basaltic  Java, 
the  edges  ot  which  ware  trimmed  and  filled  with 
the  greatest  care.  We  must  certainly  yield  the  palm 
to  the  Romans  in  the  prt  of  paving.    The^  epm* 
bined  streng^th  and  finish  to  a  degree  that  o&ay  well 
put  our  o'wn  efibrts  out  of  nght.    Where  the  road 
lay  over  jocks,  the  two  lower  layers  ^^eredispeaaed 
with  as   unnecessary ;  and  in  carrying  it  across  a 
swampy  country  they  employed  foundations  of  j^iles. 
A  raised  pathway  laid  with  gravel,  mounting  bioiiks 
foraqiiestrittiB,  and  mile-stones  to  mark  the-distUpces, 
completed  the  appurtenances  of  a  Roman  road,  fhe 
general  direction  of  road  repairs  and  works  Was 
assigned  to  a  class  of  officers  and  workmen.    Nu- 
merous military  roads  intersected  the  Roman  empire, 
and  this  lacility  of  internal  communication  was  a 
main  cause  of  its  duration.    It  would  exceed  our 
limits  to  give  even  the  names  of  the  principal. 

In  the  construction  of  bridges,  especially  such  as 
were  of  a  temporary  nature,  the  Romans  were  very 
skillful.  Carpentery  must  have  been  weH  under- 
Btoodi  in  order  to  form  such  structures  as  the  bridge 
thrown  across  the  Rhine  by  Csesar in  the  short  space 
of  ten  days.  Many  stone  bridges,  some  of  them  dis- 
tinguished ^or  elegance,  connected  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  Tiber;  but  the  triumph  of  Roman  art  in  this 
department,  is  seen  in  the  bridge,  jurtly  of  stone  and 
partly  of  wood,  built  by  Trajan  across  the  Danube. 
The  whole  length  of  this  structure  was  3010  feel. 
There  were  twenty-two  wooden  arches  sSfpperted 
on  stone  piers,  each  arch  having  a  span  of  about  130 
feet.  Coffer-dams  wave  us^  in  constructing  the 
foondations  of  piers. 

The  carriages  used  by  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
of  various  kinds,  but  though  they  expended  large 
sums  on  the  more  splendid,  yet  in  point  of  comfort 
their  productions  never  approached  the  yehieles  of 
modern  coach-builders.  The  want  of  springs  was 
an  inconvenience,  which  they  atteppted  to  remedy 
by  a  huDirious  array  of  feather  cushions  and  down 
piUsws.  The  carriages  were  eitiier  four-wheeled 
'  or  two*wheeled ;  the  former  being  mostly  used  in 
journeys.  A  pair  of  mules  ot  horses  were  driven, 
and  sometimes  four.  There  is  but  little  peculiarity* 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  carriages,  but  the  shapes 
were  elegant,  and  the  poles  or  other  parts  Were  often 
elaborately  carved,  while  the  body  of  the  car  was 
perhaps  tastefully  inlaid.    Traveling  carriages  in  the 


later  times  wares  usually  famished  with  curtains  to 
exclude  the  sun  and  air.  .Covered  litters  borne  by 
slaves  were  also  in  common  use  among  the  wealthy 
for  traveling  short  distances. 

The  early  history  of  the  inveiUions  by  which  men 
came  to  plough  the  watery  decf),  and  to  convert  the 
element,  of  seeming  separation  into  one  vast  pathway 
for  the  mutual  intercourse  ot  nations,  belongs  to  an- 
other provanoe.  pur  space  will  only  permit  a  bi^ef 
account  of  the  vessels  nsed  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans in  the  times  of  their  more  perfect  nautical  skill. 
The  main  dtvision.of  these  was  into  ships  of  war  afid 
ships  of  commerce.  JThe  former  Were  long  and  nar- 
row, propelled  by  rower]^,  and  furnished  generally 
with  t^ree  ranks  of  oars,  rising  obliquely  one  above 
the  other.  But  the  numbers  of  these  ^nks  varied 
much,  and  in  one  leviathan  galley,  built  by  Ptelemns 
Philppator,  there  were  even  forty  ranka  of  rowers. 
The  averege  number  of  the  ere  w  engaged  in  a  shipof 
war  was  two  hundred;  and  these  Vessels  usually 
performed  th^r  voyagee  in  short  times,  aa  the  pro- 
pelling power  vnk  independent  oi  the  wind.  They 
were  furnished  with  a  pointed  beak,  singly  or 
doubly  cleil,  and  usually  situated  below  the  water- 
level,  in  order  more  efiectuany  to  run  down  the  ad- 
versary. 

Ships  of  burden,  on  the  oontrary,  were  chiefly 
propelled  by.  sails :  their  form  was  cluQisy  and  heavy ; 
of  course  they  did  not  -need  the  beak,  and  the  number 
of  their  ere  w»— the  rovers  espeoiaily'*-was  small  in 
comparisoh  with  the  complements  of  men-of-war. 
With  regard  to  the  methods  of  propulsion,  we  may 
mention  that  sails  and  rigging  were  both  very  simple, 
as  compared  with  the  contrivances  of  our  own  days. 
There  was  usually  only  one  sail— a  large  square-sail 
attached  to  the  maionMst.  But  sometimes  four  were 
present,  Ihough  even  then  all  were  not  commonly 
employed  together.  The  oars  -were  of  diflerent 
lengths,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  diflerent  heights 
of  the  rowers  above  the  water-level.  The  ancient 
vessel  was  usually  steered  by  two  rudders  or  stem- 
oars,  one  being  placed  on  either  side  of  the  stem. 
Swill,  light  galleys,  with  a  ISr^  complement  oi 
rowers,  wore  in  use^for  performing  expeditious 
voyages. 

In  the  construction*  of  their  vessels  considerable 
skili  was  displayed :  the  planks  were  united  by  iron 
ortsoppernaUs,  and  the.  seams  stopped  with  rushes 
oi'  tow.  An  outer  coating  of  wax  and  .rosin  was 
commonly  overlaid ;  in  some  cases  black  pitch,  while 
in  others  sheet-lead  was  adfled,  secured  by  copper 
nails.  *         •     •  * 

Harbors  were  constmcted,  defended  by  artificial 
break-waters;  vnth' quays  for  unlading;  porticoes 
and  a  temple  for  the  votive  offerings  of  the  prosper- 
ous voyager ;  warehouses  for  goods ;  the  usual  ap> 
paratus  of  rings  and  posts  for  mooring  vessels,  and  a 
sloping  bank  on  which  to  haul  them  up,  if  a  stay 
were  contemplated.  Colossal  statpes  and  light- 
houses were  erected  at  their  'entrance.  Dry  docks 
for  building  or  repairing,  rope-walks,  magazines  for 
stores,  and  bther  necessary  conveniences,  completed 
thr  portal  arrangements. 


6^0 


6.&ABAM's      ^A'GAZIirK. 


We  have  thus  passed  in  review  manf  of  the  most 
striking  results  of  tfaeiiseful  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
We  hove  seen  these  results  often  rivaling,  sometimes 
even  superior  to  those  of  onf  own  industry. 

And  now  let  us  pause  fqp  one.  moneot,  to  regard 
the  crowning' develppraent  of  the  us^ul  axts  of  the 
old  world.  We  see  the  polished  Roauui  dwell^ 
smidstall  the  appliances  for  luxury,  >plenddr,  and 
tOUity  which  art,  the  minister  of  man.  and  the  adapter 
of  nature;  could  (hen  gather  around  him.  The  mar- 
ble palaces,  the  elaborate  ti^qes  of  the  loom,  the 
polished  masterpieces  t>f  the  artificeri  the  paintings, 
the  sculptures,  the  mouldmgSy  and  the  rare  idevices 
«f  the  engraver  Were  one  and  al)  io  him  so  perfect, 
that  he  doubted  not  they  would  remain  forever  the 
QDSurpa^ted'  ornaments  of  the  Que^'of  Nations.  A 
few  centuries,  and  how  ohadged  the  ^ceneT  The , 
iftn  bodd  that  held  together  the  civilized  wdrld  in 
one  vast  whole  has  beei^  tern  asunder,  and  w^e  see  h 
rude  barbarian  spuming  with  his  .Ibot  the  delicate - 
mastdrpieces-of  finished  art.  Of  still  lAer,  perhaps, 
a  half-naked  savage  wanders  idx)ve  the  ruins  of  the 
boried  cities;  'Without  a  thought  of  the  ric)i  treasures 
of  human  industry  hidden  in  the  earth  beneath  him. 
The  new  birth  ot  FVeedom  is  for  a  time  the  death  of 
Iddustry.  But  neW  life  is  following  close  op  this 
death~Hi  stronger,  healthier  vitality,  more  mighty  ii^ 
its  devel^ment,  and  croimed  by  yet  higheip  results. 
Amid  the  bhickest  night  of  anarchy*  and  rapine,  man 
— ^''the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature  "-^is  busy 
kindling  torches  to  scatter  the  dhrjcnese. 

Some  imperishable  monuments  of  antiquity  weve 
powerful  agenu  in  preserving  the  useful  arts  to  man. 
As  the  aqueducts  of  anoienl  Heme,  conquering  the 
attacks  of  Time,  and- the  destroy iiig  hand.of  the  httty 
harian,  still  continued  to  lead  pure  streams  to  the 
Mven-hilled  eity,  so  did  a  knowledge  of  the  useful 


actaitow  i»  manifold  <diaoiiel&fiom  the  eld  woHd  id 
te  new,  and  Italy  became  to  the  modems  what 
Grecfce  had  been  to  the  ancient»— the  mirstngr*mo<h0r 
of  Che  arts,  and  the  refiqer  of  nations* 

It  was  long,  doubtless,  before  the  rude*  bartMoaas 
borrowed  the  refinements  and  arts  of  a  ocmqiiereiJ 
people,  whose  very  civilization  they  regarded  as  s 
badge  of  slavery.     "The   ancieot   inhahitanys  o{ 
Italy,''  says  Muratori,  "  were  so  enervatgd,iMid  were 
cast'  down  to  such  a  pitch  of  poverty,  tliat  no  power 
or  force  o^czampAe  remained  by  which  to  allRre  the 
conquerors  to  a  more  refined  and  elegant  xomucr  of 
Ihrivg.    For  this  reason  the  Lombards  long  retained 
their  primitive  ferocity  and  rudeness,  and  thebasbaric 
style  of  look  and  dress,  till  the  more  genial  sky  of 
Italy,  ai|d  the  neighboriag  examples  of  the  Greeks 
and.  Romans  gndoally  led  them,  first  to  sooi*  calic- 
vatien  of  manners,  and  dien  to  refinemenv."    And 
.what  this  eminent  antiquariwi  alleges  in  this  parties- 
lay  case  was,  doubtless,  true  i>f  all  thoofr  barfcaraa 
hordes  that  overran  the  once  .'fertile  plailis  of  the 
South.    It  was  this  fierce  and  savage  independeaee 
that  rendered  the  rude  conqueror  insensible,  not  only 
4a  the  sight  of  his  slave's  refinement,  but  even  to  the 
influence  of  the  habitual  view  and  contact  of  those 
imiamerBble  and  teautiful  products  of  art  which  sor- 
^roonded  him  on  every  side.    Nothmg  less  than  the 
deVelopmantofooe  strong  passion — the  possioa  fer 
freedoiUT-coilld  have  quelled  those  native  iostiaais 
in  the  mind,  which  lead  man  so  powerfiilly  to  en- 
brace  the  mventions  of  others,  and,  in  ftolt  of  theae, 
to  invent  for  himself    Doubtless,  the  cooeumt  sne- 
cession  of  the  wav^  of  desolation  was  another  main 
cause  of  their  effacing  power.    Each  succeeding  in- 
vasion found  a  still   decreasing   civiUsatisa:  the 
triKies  of  arts  and  refinement  grew  ever  ^mer  and 
iamter,  till  finally  they  were  almost  lost  to  view. 


SONNETS. 


Bt  ms.  XSTKLLX  ANirA  LBWIS. 


I.-THE  OASIS.    . 

Tbihk  not  that  I  an)  hapless,  ye  who.rsed  ^     • 

The  pensive  nombtes  of  my  fiwent  Ljre : 
That  iA  the  heart  is  sown  some  npae'^a^,  ^ 

Is  not  to  prove  all  heal^iAil  germs  expire; 
That  in  a  garden  are  some  withered  bowers, 

Crisped  buds  and  yellow  leaves  bestrew  the  ground, 
Is  not  to  prove  it  hath  nor  herbe  nor  flowers. 

Think  not  because  I  've  stood  on  every  ronatf 
Of  Fortune's  ladder,  that  no  oasis 

Amid  tbe  desert  bf  my  heart  npglows 
Above  the  sands  and  sallow  eyprenes, 

Cheering  the  weary  pilgrim  as  he  goes; 
Not  all  the  fires  that  rend  volcanic  wombs 
OsB  kill  this  one  green  spot  that  'mid  my  hssrt«waste 
blooms. 


Ii;-JOY»  OF  INTEJULECTUAL  EMPLOYKE?! T. 

'Tis  true,  I  'm  tK>or  m  what  the  world  eslls  bliss ; 
*Tis  tree,  I  have  known  many  weuads  of  pridie, 
With  which  a  weaker  nature  might  have  died. 

'T  is  trne,  I  '^e  passed  the  fearful  Charybdis, 

Yet  >mid  the  maelstrom  thrived  with  faappineea. 
We  should  not  murmnr  *gaiast  an  eortidy  trial'- 
It  throws  a  stronger  sunlight  on  Life's  dial, 

Awakes  the  spirit  in  its  ohrysalis, 

And  plumes  it  I'  to  the  broad,  bright  heavens  to  eoar. 
And  oh !  if  I  eoold  sing  the  bliss  I  Ve  known, 
While  sitthig  in  this  study-room  alone, 

Listing  the  soul  waves  wash  the  eternal  ahove^ 

If  I  could  ring  it  oat  in  one  load  eo];g, 

'T  wenld  shaln  the  throne  of  Grief  and  banish  Wroof . 


S"/' 


THE    LOVES    OF    AN    APOTHECARY. 


As  John  Godwin  entered  Christ's  Hospital  so  he 
left  it,  t«rith  no  other  /xiends  than  n  uncle,  vho  irm 
a  Kentish  miller,  and  an  uoderstaoding  'which,  if  it 
"was  impermeable  to  mueh  learning,  retained  and* 
fostered  whatever  at  «ny  time  it  received.  A  atoUd, 
qaiei,  precocious  boy,  with  a  gene^us  and  pimple 
heart,  m  wMeh  strong  self-will  was  seated  at  deptiis^ 
seldom  disturbed,  with  an  origina!  imagination,  of 
-which  he  was  always  unconscious,  with  a  .new  suit 
of  clothes,  a  tall  faia,  and  six  shillings  M  &  dothOs- 
box,  he  was  articled  toim  apothecary.^  ThiK  suit 
being  worn  out,  another  supplied  its  place;  when 
Ihia  in  its  turn  got  threadbare,  the  process  ef  re- 
newal, not  without  ceremony,  was  repeated;  and* 
^with  thQ  beat  intentions-  to  the  contrary,  thktis  as 
much  as  the  moet  partial  biegnpher  oould  Wtite  of 
John  Godwin's  life  for  some  years.  Jt  is  true  thn, 
in  like  manner,  new  notions  and  ideas,,  what *may  be 
ceiled  the  provisional  phases  of  manhood,  were 
rapidly  worn  out  and- rejtlaced ;  for  every  year  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty  is  itself  n  distinct  era.  It 
is  also  true,  by  the  bye,  that  at  seventeen  hie  fell'  in 
love,  desperaieiy  and  sincerely,  with  a  hidy  thirteen 
years  his  senior,  Whose  great  leconunendaiioo  oon- 
nisted  not  so  mnoh  in  an  imposing,  handsome  ^rson 
as  in  a  baby.  ,     . 

This  lady,  neither  married  nor  a  widow,  was 
somehow  connected  with  the  family  of  his  master, 
and  came  of\en  to  the  little  parlor  behmd  the  shop, 
whence  John/  peeping  over  the  muslin  curtain, 
used  to  throw  bashful  glanoes  on  her  as  she  sat 
silent  and  abstracted  by  the  fire-side— silent,  and 
with  mOch  sorrow  in  her  great  brown  eyes.  In- 
deed, she  lived  and  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of  sor- 
row ^  it  seemed  to  encompass  her  in  palpable'olouds  • 
so  that  one  even  felt  her  presence  at  th&  door  before 
she  entered  in.  A  tearless  Niobe,  deserted  and  be- 
trnyed—n  victim,  so  the  little  bird  said,  of  n  too  in- 
tense devotion  for  a  student  ip  medicine— John  wept 
for  her,  pitied  her,  leved  hep.  When  at  church,  it 
was  the  story  of  the  Magdalen,  that  beautiful  story, 
which  kept  hi»  eyes  on  the  Book  nil  servioe-timfe. 
Putting  the  shutters  up  at  night  j  he  took  long  solitary 
walics,  that,  aUxie  with  Nature  in  suburban  squares, 
be  might  dwell  upon  hif  Magdalen ;  or  hastily  re- 
tiring to  bed,  there,  on  the  extreme  vei)geof  the 
bedstead,  his  arms  ^tended  into  vacancy  and  night, 
he  would  send  forth  his  imagination  to  feed  like  41 
ghoul  on  the  quivering  oarcases  of  Susan's  joys. 
**  Now,"  he  would  exclaim^  and  strike  his  head  em- 
I^mtically  upon  the  pillow—"  iVow,  in  her  sleeping 
apartment,  at  17  Jemima  street,  Fentonville,  she  is 
tossing  wildly  on  her  bed,  tearful,  passionate,  deli- 
rious, wMle  Orief  wrestles  with  Sleep!— *<iVicM(;/?' 
And  looking  through  darkness  and  the  Intricacy  q{ 
street^  he  contemplated  tius  picture  of  17  Jemima 
street,  until  it  faded  into  another,  in  ^which,  having 
succeeded  in  reviving  the  confidence  of  Susan  in  the 
love  and  honor  of  man,  he  was  repreBenled  as  taking 


tmto'  himself  that  erushed  fiower,  fostering  it  intore- 
newed  radiance  and  fri^rance,  moiia  lastiDg  and  more 
.graleful,  if  more  subdued. 

John  never  told^  his  love,  lor  pecuniary  reasons. 
Indeed,  it  lasted  but  «in  weeks,  though,  considering 
the  instability  of  sentiment  at  seventeen,  even  that 
period  wa»  an  age  for  such  fervor  to  endure.  As  the 
lady's  melancholy,  however,  b^gan  visibly  ^to  sub- 
side, JCohn's  fervo;  sjuhaided  aieo;  and  collapsed  alto- 
gether when,  at  the  c£ipiration  of  three  months  or  sor, 
she  went;  on  a  pleasure  excu^ion  to  Brighton  with 
another  student  of  me<|^cioc,  abd  remained  there  with 
a  distant  and  hitherlo  unknown  relation.   *  % 

The  young  apothecary  «oon  learned  to  laugh  ^• 
inemely  at  this  piece  of  extravagaac^,  palliating  his 
shan9k  by  i^ppeating  that,  to  tl^  young,  love  aai  folly 
are  constant  companions;  that  a  heart  like  kis  must 
always  have  some  object  of  adoratttm,  whether  fool- 
ish or  otherwise.  His  own  experience  entire|y  war-  ' 
ranted  the  dictum  at  any  rate ;  for  he  had  had  a 
sweetheart  as  soon  as  he  was  consummately  breech- 
ed—a sweetheart  who  almost  broke  his  heart  by  di- 
viding an  orai^  in  his  presence  with  a  little  boy 
who  had  the  advantage  over  him  in  wearing  large 
frilled  collars.'  Again,  in  tenderest  boyhood,  he  be- 
came possessed  with  an  intense  afiection  for  the  very 
tall  daughter  of  a  polioe-sergeant ;  but  she  despised 
him  for-  his  stockings  Rising  thereat  in*  indignant 
pride,  he  resolved  at  open  to  make  hiipself  renowned, 
that  -when  Fame  should  so  bruit  his  merits  in  the 
genhral  ear  that  even  the  daughter  of  the  policeman 
should  hear  the  blast,  she  might  leacn  painfully,  and, 
ahisl  too  late,  that  genius  is  npt  to  be' judged  by  its 
stockings.  In  pursuit  of  this  end,  he  forthwith  in- 
dited some  afieoting  *' Lines  to  E— n,"  which 
were  declined  with  thanks  by  the  Alitor  of  the 
'^Gentleipan's  Magazine,','  mainly  in  consequence  of 
their  facing  inscribed  on  paper  yrith  an  ornamental 
border,  and  embellished  'vfith  original  designs,  cu- 
riously colored.  This  failure  dterusted  him  with 
the  Moses,  especially-as  he.  himself  half  suspected  a 
lank  c/f  the  poetical  iiyiven.  So  he  deteri&ined  to 
turn  the  current  of  his  ambition  into  channels  better 
suited  to  it ;  and  thus,  begim  oat  of  desire  to  assuage 
the  wounds  his  pride  had  re6eived  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  stockings,  and  continued  afterward  for 
its  own  sake  and  by  natural  bids,  he  managed  to  pur- 
sue the  science  of  chemistry  to  very  great  lengths. 

Boyhood,  liow;ever,  with  aU  the  follies  and  crudi-. 
ties  of  the  outer  boy,  and  much  of  the  keen  fedling, 
the  trust,  the  ever  misconstrued  delicacies  of  the 
inner,  has  noW  gone  by  with  the  young  apothecary. 
He  puts  all  his  youth  behind  him  to-day,  and  ad- 
vaC^ces  into  steady  manhood ;  for  to-morrow  he  is  to 
be  married.  That  laci  filU  his  shop,  and  every  nook 
of  ever^  chamber  thereto  pertaining;  but  partico- 
larly  in  the  Jcitchen,  where  the  Ski  fingers  of  the  little 
maid  are  busy  with  the  promising  skeleton  of  a  new 
cap  and  many  yards  of  white  and  blue  ribbon,  and 
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in  the  shop  parlor,  wheoe  JohQ  sits  communiog  with 
hiB  soul,  the  circumambient  air  is  prophetic  of  it. 
This  shop,  it  shoyld.be  said,  expensively  ftirBi8he4 
with  such  means  as  his  careful  mother  begruiled  hef 
years  of  widowhood  in  aconmnktiiig  for  seme  such 
piirfKMe,  John  had  .entered  npoa  oniy  a  few  months 
since.  His  customerSi  hitherto^  were  disooucagiogly 
few,  perhaps  in'  consequence  of  his  having  'chosen 
Doctors'  Commons  as  the  probabte  Tom  Tidler's 
ground  of  his  future  fortunes ;  not  eligible  ground 
for  an  apothecary.  So  he -resolved  on  getting  mar- 
ried. He  had  observed,  he  said,  that  **  things  fye- 
(luently  took  a  tum^  uponsuch  evedts ;  and  this  iras 
the  reason  he  assigned  to  himaetf  for,takinglhe  step 
at  this  time.    But  there  were  many  others. 

Jt)hn  sits  communiiig  wit^  his  soul.  It  had  sur- 
prised him,  it'had  struck  him  more  thaa  once  w\(h  a 
kipd  of  superstitious  Suspicion,  that  even  up  to'  the 
very  eve  6f  his  marriage  some  etil  or  perhaps  good 
influence— he  thought, about  it,  -^ut  still  doubled— 
seemed' always  to  withdraw  his  mind*  from  the  sub-^ 
ject.  But  biddihg  his  boy— who,  lost  under  a  deski 
his  hands  bifried  anxiously  in  %a  hair,  had  /oiigotten 
even  the  dignity  due  to' his  new  livery  in  the  perusal 
of  a  novel— bidding  his. boy  attend  carefully  to  tbe 
shop,  and  calling  his  handmaid  from  below  to  light 
the  lamp  and  trim  the  £re,.  he  now  sat  dawn  to 
^*  have  a  good  serious  think.  *^ 

To  think,  and  think  hard  oa  aD  things,  wa6  com- 
mon to  the  bridegroom;-' an'd,  seated'  in  his  easy 
chair,  all  quiet,  hei)egan  to  inquire  within  him^elf-^ 
how  long  it  would  bci  before  the  last  button  ot  his 
boy's  jacket  would  be  gambled  aWay  with  a  leaden 
t* nicker!"  "Good  heavens!"  he  exclaifaed,  sud- 
denly arresting  the  panorama,  alarmed  at  4he<  pue- 
rility of  the  thing  at  such  a  moment ;.  and)  ri«ng,  he 
extinguished  the  light,  ilrew  his  ohair  cloftr  to  the 
fire  again,  to  try  if  ih^  dusk  would* not  soothe  hSm  to 
soberness.  Half  an  hour- later,  when  the  buttoned- 
Mercury  emerged  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
desk^  breathing  hard  and  looking  stealthily  into  all 
dark  comers  wfasr^  any  cloaked  brltvo,  such  as  he 
had  just  parted  company  with,  might  possibly  be 
lurking,  at  lengthy  reassured,  peered  through  the 
window  .to-  discovei*  what  thegoven^or  was  about, 
he  found  the  governor  thoughtfully  posed  indeed. 
His  tall  figure,  clad  in  sad^colored  raiWnt,  disposed 
carelessly  in  the  cushioned  chair,  his  counlenance, 
handsome  but  rouglwcast,  beot'fiiU  upon  the  ruddy 
firelight,  while  he  lazily  balanced,  the  bunfished  po- 
ket  on  his  forefinger,  he  looked  a  very  real  il  not  a 
vety  oonventional  image  of  abstraction. 

A  well-regulated  memory  has  been  likened  to  the 
biest-regulated  household— a  bee-hive.  It  is  teid  to 
contain  a  myriad  of  little  cel^s,  in  which  are  care- 
fully stored  away  all  our  trea.^ures,  all  the  swe«tneto 
we  have  gathered  in  bright  days  and  hours,  to  be 
drawn  ibrth  thence  on  drowsy  evenings  or  wakeful 
nights—enjoyed,  and  restored.  In  the  memory  of 
our  young  bridegroom  a  hundred  little  chambers  -at 
once  now  gave  up  their  precious  things.  From  re- 
motest and  darkest  nooks,  from  the  very  dungeons  of 
the  hive,  where  they  had  been  ftored  because  they 


were  so  precious  as  to  be  painhil  to  look  on,  tliey 
now  came  pouring  pell-mell  in  boantiful  confifrioa: 
and  in  All  a  beautiiul  young  faee,  lit  up  wiU  gold- 
brown  eyes,  and  shaded  by  gold-brown  hair,  cioe 

iand  went  in  a  wonderful  fragmentary  way.  For 
pow  a  mossy  curl,  drooling  over  his  ahouider  i«  to- 
gether they  bend  to  read  from  one  book;  snd  bov 
her  eyes,  With  a  sudden  illuminatioa  of  love  tai 
jnirth,  railing  at  him ;  and  now  her  lip;,  closed  lo  le- 
proactli  him  in  silence,  or  half-parted  and  baif-pouied 
to  receive  his  greeting  kiss— alone  filled  ibeeDiiic 
picture.  In  vain  Jie  endeavored  to  htm  sieadilj 
before  Jiis  eyes  the  integrate  sweetneaoTdutiace, 
whefe  a' morning  radiance  rested  all  day  loog.  Oaee 
and  agbin,  indeed,  he  seemed  almost  to  Bccoffipiuii 
his  desire ;  and  he  glanced  shyly  at  tbe  pottni 
looming  dimly  on  hi»  xrision,  lest  by  gaziig  too 
earnestly  he  should  disperse  it.  And,  in  a  momeat, 
the  features  were  all  fubbed  out :  again  oolf  acorl 
drooped  on  his  should^',  or  two  ey«8  nniied  upto 
him,  with  various  and  fitfoUy«rememberedmeaiui]g, 
out  of  blank  darkness. 

In  equkl  hurry  and  confusion,  the  remembrBaoeof 
past  sceq^  and  groupings,  and  ev^ts,  where  sull 

.  thebne  fai^  lace  looked  gmve  or  gay,  whirled  ihrougb 
the  dreamec's  mind .  Meetings  and  partings,  the  lait 
and.  the  fimt — summer  lanes  and  winter  hearths- 
morning  and  evening,  all  rendered  up  their  fiouvenin 
in  sad  chronological  order,  regardless  of  the  aaitie» 
of  the  pastoral  to  which  they  belonged.  An  old 
gabled  Itouse  in  the  northern  suburbs,  some  tea 
miles  from  St.  FauP0  was,  however,  the  chief  imn 
of  his  wedding-eve  reminiscences.  A  soag  old 
house,  stuck  full  of  little  square  dulUyed  ca^Kments, 
it  was  nui'sed  and  shaded  in  its  decHoiog  age  in 
shrubby  lawns  and  flower-beds— in  rows  of  elm  and 
straggly  sycamore,  with  fragrant  lilac  and  the  golden 
abundance,  .of  lab.umum-trees.  House  and  garden, 
ir  was  a  very  place  of  leaves.  Except  fi  small  pad- 
dock in  the  rear,  where  an  old  grsy  bor«e  used^o 
stand  reflectively  by  the  hoUr,  as  still  as  the  horse  of 
wood  o^er  the-  neighboring  inn,  every  where  weie 
dusty  ieaVes  or  spruce  -flowers.  On  the  walls,  peep- 
ing in  at  the  windows— clinging  round  one  chimaef* 
pot  and  drooping  from  anothei^Iyipg  in  wait  at 
docvs,  overhaqgiag  paths,  toppling  the  mo^y  gv^ 
wall,  and  stealing  under  the  great,  shabby  woodea 
casriage-gate,  where  carriage  ne\w  deigned  to  eater 
—box  and  hciar  and  creepii^  plants  aboufided.  Bat 
it  was  beneath  the  parlor  widows  that,  like  well- 
fed  Babes  in  the  Wood,  the  flowering  plants  clwtewl 
and  prospered :  nowhere  beyond,  except  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  (Chambers  above.  In  one  especially.  It 
was  at  the  west  side  of  the  housp,  high  up  (doe«a't 
John  Godwin  /emeinber  it?)  and  looked  down  tie 
road  leading  f«>m  the  city,  smiling  radiantly.  Bal- 
sams and  oldrfashiODed  scarlet-flowered  geraoioms, 
a  hot,  martial-lookiBg  cactus,  specimens  of  that  pe^ 
feet  type  of  bloomihg  Engliah  womanhood,  the  rose, 
and  soDie  novelty  with  a  lengthy  Latin  nanw,  weif 
gathered  there  in  bright  companionnhip-all  thi 
brighter  when  fanned  by  the  snowy  curtain  ai  it 
flapped  pleasantly  above  in  the  early  morning  bree» 
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And  if  this  little  window  high  up  in  the  old  house 
smiled  radiantly  upon  ell  the  dmty  wanderers  who 
came  out  of  London  so  far  in  search  of  "  a  mouthful 
of  air,'*  the  elect  bridegroom,  still  halancing  the 
poker  there,  could  tell  you  with  what  special  radiance 
it  looked  all  down  the  road  on  him.  That  part  of 
the  story  !«  What  he  is  now  recalling.  How  in 
summer  m<Hiiiogs,  sunny  and  stHl,  he  used  to  rise 
with  the  lark ;  how,  hours  before  he  could  display 
the  advantages  of  those  operations,  he  got  himself 
starched  and  pomatumed  one  or  two  degrees  beyond 
good  taste,  perhaps,  as  he  doubts  now;  but  then 
some  anticipation  was  to  be  made  for  .the  damages' 
o(  a  two  hour's  walk.  How  at  the  earliest  mot 
ment,  almost  breakfastless-^for  his  heart  by  this  time 
had  overrun  his  stomaeh-:^^  started  efi*  to  spend  the 
blesMd  day  of  retfl  wit^  Jessy,  to  take  Jessy  to 
church.  Je»8y  owned  the  bright  brown  eyes  and 
the  locks  of  bright  brown  hair :  a  compact  tittle  god- 
dess of  eii^bteen— a  laughing,  blooming,  deepihearted 
and  very  sensible  lillle  goddess,  whom  to  worship 
were  honor ;  and  she  used  sometimes  to  peep  through 
the  branches  of  tlie  geraniums  on  such  Sunday  morn- 
ings, to  see  whether  her  **  dear  boy"  were  coming ; 
for  the  little  Window  was  the  window  of  her  cham- 
ber. Jessy  innocently  imagined  that  her  dear  boy 
had  never  caught  her  peeping;  she  was  mistaken; 
and  the  bridegroom  smiles  very  grimly, /or  a  bride- 
groom, as  he  remembers  that  feet.  '  And  how, 
having  vraiked  his  last  mile  leisurely-*-fi>r,  from  a 
foolish  pride,  he  wished  Jessy  to  believe  that  the 
coach  had  conveyed  him  to  the  end  of  the  road,  and 
therefore  endeavored  to  make  his  appearance  as  cool 
as  possible— how,  having  walked  his  last  mile 
leisurely,  and  flaunted  the  dust  from  his  clothes,  he 
suddenly  turned  an  angle,  and  coming  at  onpe  in 
sight,  distinguished  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter- 
mile  whether  she  looked  A>r  his  coming.  If  so, 
though  pretending  not  to  see  her,  all  the  graces  of 
which  he  was  master  were  at  once  put  in  requisi- 
tion, up  to  the  last  opportunity  in  a  graceful  rat-tat- 
ut  at  the  door. 

There  was  not  such  a  moment  in  any  week  as 
that  which  elapsed  between  this  rapping  at  the 
door  and  the  opening  of  it.  A  world  of  tumult,  and 
impatience,  and  hesitation  were  compressed  in  that 
small  instant:  'twas  precisely  such  a  hurly-burly  of 
feeling  as  that  which  caused  his  fingers  to  tremble 
over  the  unbroken  seal  of  the  first  letter  he  repeived 
from  her:  and  loving-kindness  always  followed  the 
opening  of  the  door  as  it  bad  followed  the  opening 
of  the  seal.  Even  dreaming  these  scenes  into  re- 
newed life,  Godwin  hastened  thus  to  arrive  at  the 
porch ;  for  on  the  threshold  he  will  meet,  not  the 
good  old  servant,  she  knows  well  enough  how  fan- 
pertinent  it  would  be  to  answer  such  a  knock  as 
that ;  but,  listening,  he  hears  light  swiA  feet  c<mie 
pit*a-pat,  pat-a-pat  down  the  stairs,  with  just  a  little 
jump  to  finish,  the  door  is  flung  wide  open,  aoid  there 
stands  the  flower-goidess  smiHng  and  shaking  her 
curis,  her  fiioe  irradiate  ^th  a  positive  glory  of  hap- 
piness, only  softened  by  the  feintest  and  least  shame- 
faced of  blushes.    They  say  nothing  ft  present ;  but 
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while  with  one  hand  she  dosee  the  door,  the  other 
is  placed  upon  his  shoulder,  and,  apliptoe,  she  be- 
stows a- sharp,  uncertain  littl^  kiss  upoo  his  cheek ; 
whereupon  they  find  themselves  in  the  parlor. 

When  that  sturdy  old  Viking,  Jessy's  papa,  makes 
his  appearanoe,  they  all  go  to  chureh ;  but  this  the 
sturdy  old  Viking  does  not  till  the  latest  moment, 
defeating  his  object  therein  by  storming  the  room- 
^oor  just,  maybe,  as  Godwin  insists  upon  tying  tbe 
strings  of  Jessy's  bonfiet,  and  while,  laughing  and 
blushing,  she  uplifts  the  white  round  chin  in  a 
naughty,  ambiguous  way,  to  assist  (or  confuse)  the 
operation.  For  halfpay-captain  Barton,  a  man  of 
war  when  grog,  bluster,  and  the  cat  were  national 
bulwarksM>rown,  boisterous,  and  the  most  tarry  of 
tars— was  at  the  same  time  the  most  bashful  person 
eoncened  in  the  love  between  his  daughter  and 
John  Godwin,  principally  or  remotely.  When  full 
twelve  monthii  had  elapsed  sinoe  the  evening  that, 
restlessly  pondering  the  matter  upon  stepping  into 
bed,  he  had  confirmed  his  suspicions  in  a  nervous 
conversation  with  his  wife  that  John  was  a-wearing 
up  to  our  Jess,  that  nervousness  still  continued.  Not 
a  word  m  reference  to  the  subject  had  he  ever  uttered 
to  his  daughter,  or  to  any  one  after  that  dreadful 
evening;  fbr,  with  a  Tasty  sigh,  he  then  felt  himself 
compelled  to  avow  that  he  had  no  reason  to  say  nay 
if  Jess  said  yea,  whioh  her  mother  communicated  to 
her  by-and-by,  when  Jessy  sought  her  confidence, 
and  which  the  aflectionate  little  fiower-goddess  re- 
vealed to  her  dear  boy  one  aitzious  dusky  evening 
with  all  her  delicacy.  And  so  the  matter  settled 
itseU ;  but  Captain  Burton  at  once  took  to  the  thought- 
ful and  uncongenial  pursuit  of  angling,  and  so  en- 
thusiasticaUy,  that,  though  quite  unsuccessful,  he 
did  not  meet  his  daughter  at  breakfast  for  an  entire 
fortnight.  With  the  countenance  of  a  cheerful 
martyr,  he  went  up  and  down  into  all  tbe  chambers 
of  the  house,  whistling  or  humming  notes  that  had 
no  pretence  to  cohesion,  or  harmony,  or  to  any  thing 
but  doleful  monotony,  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways 
displayed  the  wretchedness  of  his  mind. 

And  long  after  the  lovers^— from  frequent  com- 
munion and  from  other  causes  well  wotted  of  by  old 
and  yoing— had  outgrown  the  restraints  of  bashful- 
ness,  and  were  become  sister  and  brother  in  manner 
and  wedded  in  heart,  the  old  sea-captain  still  felt 
qualmish  on  the  approach  of  John's  visits.  So  it 
was  that  on  Sunday  mornings  he  usually  delayed  his 
greeting  to  the  last  moment,  when,  his  grisly  hair 
brushed  no  way  in  particular,  and  tucked  under  the 
brim  of  a  very  lakash  and  ourley-looking  hat,  he  was 
prepared  ta  aecompany  them  to  church.  Along  the 
dusty,  pebbly  footpath,  with  here  a  church-going 
worshiper  from  the  cottage,  and  there  a  church- 
going  worshiper  from  the  hajl,  the  school-children 
defiling  irregularly  and  dustily  in  the  road.  Across 
the  oomfnon— down  the  long  lane  shadowed,  almost 
darkened,  by  trees  that  overhung  from  high  and 
weedy  banks  on  either  side,  where  birds  chattered 
and  sung,  and  the  church-bells  rang  with  softened 
resonance;  at  the  end  the  sunshine  gloriously  out- 
spread, with  the  tmnble-down  old  church  and  the 
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tiiiiible<^wn  old  gravcfitooM  drowsing  in  themidM : 
and  all  like  a  picture  framed  in  the  foliage  of  tlie 
lane.     Pleasant  enough  in  reality  and  deatitute  of 
aaaocialion,  that  walk  was  beautiful  indeed  as  re- 
menbered  by  the  apothecary.    Cool  ■ommer  airs 
floated  past  his  face,  the  freshneaa  of  morning  moists 
ened  on  his  lipa,  in  his  eyes  was  Ught,  in  his  heart 
all  happiness,  as  the  recollection  roee  in  fullness  be* 
fore  the  dreaming  bridegroom,  and  passed  gently 
away.    Again  as  they  entered  the  potoh  together,  ia 
the  shadow  of  a  real  and  earnest  thonghtfulneas; 
again  as  together  they  knelt  down ;  again  as  organ 
and  children  intoned  an  old  meandering  psalm,  that 
ever  found  an  easy  path  from  earth  to  heayen--the 
memory  came  with  a  shock  like  electricity  and  leA 
him  confusedly  trembling.    And  the  loose  aflemoon 
rambles  while  papa  dosed,  the  botanical  excursions 
into  all  the  shady,  shrubby  nooks  of  the  garden, 
where  Jessy  gathered  her  hair  under  that  wonderful 
muslin  scarf— pleasant  coDTerse  or  pleasantersileaoe 
by  open  windows,  when  rain-drops  dnimmed  among 
the  leaves— <M»y  evenings  when,  determined  to  be 
happy  (for  at  heart  he  was  almost  as  proud  of  God- 
win's frank  openheartedness  and  sound  intelligence 
as  his  daughter,)  the  old  captain  brought  forth  a 
tobacco-pouch  that  might  also  have  served  for  a 
carpet-bag,  mixed  a  pint  of  grog  in  a  hal^gallon  bowl, 
nd  sat  ddwn  to  talk  morals  and  politics  over  the 
table  with  his  guest,  while  at  the  same  time,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  table,  the  joined  hands  of  Jessy 
and  the  happy  guest  talked  love — sad  ceremonial 
8i4>pers,  for  parting  had  to  follow— parting  itself, 
when  Je»sy  and  her  Ather  accompanied  him   into 
the  porch,  and  her  father  wandered  uneasily  some- 
where out  of  it,  and  Jessy  shook  hands  with  her.  dear 
boy  where  the  shadow  was  deepest,  returned  his 
salute  with  modest  fervor,  and  accompanied  her 
final  «Grod  bless  you''  by  a  glance  lingering  and 
tremulous— and  that  was  the  end. 

That  was  the  end.  The  hollow  fire  broke  down 
sullenly  in  ruins,  and  the  bridegroom  roae  slowly  to 
his  feet  much  troubled.  But  meeting  the  reflection 
of  his  face  full  in  the  chimney-glass,  he  sat  down 
again  still  more  troubled ;  for  the  emotion  he  saw 
there  spoke  aocusingly.  Many  months  theae  recol- 
lections had  lain  nearly  dormant  in  his  mind :  he  had 
thrown  them  ofl* uneasily  from  time  to  time;  and  to- 
night, when,  more  than  all  days  .and  nights  in  the 
past  year,  he  oqght  least  to  indulge  them,  least  lo 
be  troubled  by  them  or  yearn  to  them,  what  right 
had  they  to  swarm  all  the  avenues  of  thought  in.  this 
way?  Jessy  Burton  was  a  dead  name,  the  old  house 
a  mere  haunted  house,  so  far  as  he  was  now  con* 
oemed.  Had  they  not  quarreled  and  parted  long 
ago  ?  And  whose  fault  was  that  but  Jessy's  7  True, 
his  part  in  the  quarrel  had  been  the  most  active,  and 
she  might,  perhaps,  accuse  him  of  caprice,  or  some- 
thing €^  that  sort ;  but  then  she  had  been  very  passive, 
and  seemed  to  care  very  liule— he  had  never  seen 
her  cry,  or  look  reproachful,  even  when  matters  had 
come  to  a  crisis ;  she  had  very  quietly  received  back 
all  her  notes  (quite  a  little  heap  they  were,  square 
and  thiee-oomered,  scented  and  unscented,  neatiy- 


written  notes  and  some  with  words  sprawUag  ^ 
about  the  piq[wr,  still  *^in  baste— Yoora,"  and  out 
with  some  dead  leaves  in  it)— and  did  not  retm 
his  letters  in  reply.-  From  which,  of  eoorse, 
any  one  coqld  only  assume  Ihattbey  had  mmnally 

-got 

Well,  supjiose  we  think  no  more  about  it.  Jessy 
oenld  not  work  such  a  pair  of  slippers  as  that;  and 
(yodwin  planted  his  feet,  slippers  and  all,  on  each 
iide  of  the  fire-plaee.  Nor  coold  she  eabraidar  siieh 
chair-covers,  or  work  suck  curtains,  or  c«  such 
lamp-screens,  or  finger  the  piano  so  rapidly  asSybilla 
-Hiothmg  like  it:  he  became acquamted  with S^biUa 
two  whole  months  before  he  parted  with  Jeasy,  and 
therefore  he  had  opportunities  of  immfdiatr  oom- 
pariaon,  and  ought  to  know.  Sybilla  was  a  hand- 
some, brilliant  girl,  with  a  fine  high  q^rit,  and  ex- 
cessively- fond  c/  him— no  doubt  of  it.  He  was  t 
pretty  fellow  to  sit  dreaming  awmy  in  that  senii- 
meatal  styley  when  to-movrow  he  was  to  marry  sack 
a  woman  as  that,  and  become  the  proudeat  husbasd 
to-morrow  would  shine  on !  Jessy  was  well  enough 
ia  her  way,  a  nice,  amiable,  pretty  girl ;  but,  dear  me  1 
-^^nd  John  made  up  his  mouth  to  whistle  an  air,  and 
did  not  whistle  iL 

Well !  John  thought  he  had  better  go  to  bed.  The 
fife  was  outr— no  wonder  he  felt  so  Diiserahiei — and 
there  was  the  boy  peeping  hard  throngh  the  curtain 
again;  for  he  was  getting  hungry  and  wanted  to 
.shut  up.  The  fat  fingers  of  the  little  maid  below 
had  ceased  from  their  labors — the  cap  was  finished, 
and  looked  beautiful ;  and  she  sat  at  the  fii«  with 
her  chin  on  her  hands  and  her  elbows  on  her  knees, 
brooding  matrimony  in  an  earnest  and  lively  spirit. 
In  half  an  hour  the  buttons  ate  himself  to  sleep, 
Polly  found  sleep  in  the  realms  of  specuUiion,  and 
John,  become  more  comfortable  over  a  renewed 
fife  and  a  glass -of  weak  toddy,  went  really  whist- 
ling up  to  bed  shortly  afler.  **  (yood  nighl,  John,'' 
said  he,  as  he  rolled  himself  up  like  a  chrysalis; 
"good  night,  young  man!  Grood  night,  Sybilla!" 
And  a  moment  after,  with  tenderness  and  an  ominous 
sort  of  re9ignati(»,  "Good  night,  Jessy  V 

An  hour  after  dawn,  the  little  bird  whose  cage 
hung  in  the  chamber  window,  trilling,  quavering, 
rattling  out  his  aarliest  fantasia,  roused  the  bride- 
groom from  sleep.  About  an  hour  after  dawn,  rat- 
tling quavering,  trilUng  hit  morning  song,  the  little 
bird  (brother  to  the  above)  whose  cage  hung  in  Jes- 
sy's chamber  window,  roused  her  also  from  sleep. 
In  moming  toilette,  and  bright  as  any  Diana  from  the 
bath,  Jessy  soon  put  her  bloomy  faoe  in  eoropanson 
vHth  her  flowers,  as,  admiring  bare,  plucking  a  dead 
leaf  there,  she  busied  herself  with  her  bow-pots. 
Presently  she  went  with  aaarious  air  to  a  battered 
old  trunk  in  a  comer,  and  carefully  took  thence  a 
small  ivory  boa.  Ivcoatained  various  minute  pack- 
ages of  flower-seeds;  and  tho  serious  expresaion  of 
her  faoe  deepened  into  a  sadness  that  seemed  at  hone 
there,  as  she  came  to  one  cartfiilly  sealed  pqwr  at 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  Jeasy  opened  it»  and  half-a- 
dosen  balsamnmeds  fell  into  a  slightly  tiamhliag 
imiall,  dusty,  withered-looking  seeds— smaller, 
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more  doity  and  withered*lpokiii^  than  balaam-aeadi 
woally  are^  and  mora  precious. 

Three  simmiers  jiseoe,  the  plaM  from  whiah  tiny' 
were  derived  was  the  best  and'most  'promisiBg  in 
Jeisy'a  little  oonservatory.  Bvety  bedy  admired  it 
-Godwin  witfi  an  enthusiasm  which  might  have 
been  miataloaQ  for  piayAil  MieaMB  ia  any  bat  a  doobl- 
ing  lover.  This,  too,  was  wben  the  plant  was  stiU 
in  its  yenth,  and  its  beauties  mainly  prospective ;  but 
John  Godwin  one  day  brought  its  mistress  a  sma!! 
phial,  oonuuning  a  bright,  volatile  Void,  pieptfMd  at 
the  expense  <^a  night's  rest  and  as  much  mopey  as 
would  have  bought  almost  in  eatire  sCandsit  a  flower- 
show,  which  he  said  would  canse  her  flower  to  grow 
like  ■  banyan,  and  blow  like  a  whole  forest  of  acacias^ 
The  bottle  was  labeled  in  regular  order-^"  Miss  Bnr- 
ton>B  patient :  two  drops  to  be  mken  night  and  mom^ 
login  a  gill  of  rain-water." 

The  effect  of  its  ^application  to  the  roots 'of  the 
flower  proved  almost  marvelous.  Large  and  high 
the  balsam  grew,  with  heavy  branches  round  about 
it ;  and  never  were  ble^soms  so  huge,  ^  so  many,  or 
to  nofvel:  in  color  on  balsam  before.  True,  they  fell 
off' as  soon  as  they  were  fully  Mown,  but  then  they 
were  reproduoed  elsewhere  as  constantly ;  and  Jes- 
sy's grief  was  great  when,  one  morning,  she  found 
her  pet  altogether  broken  down  and  faded— suddenly 
as  with  blight,  beyond  hope  of  resuscitation.  Seeds, 
however,  had  been  preserved,  and  the  fbllowing 
spring  were  committed  to  the  earth,  hopefully;  but 
they  woke  to  a  by  no  means  joyful  resnryection. 
Wiry  and  puny,  these  poor  step-children  of  Nature 
bm^shed  through  the  sunmier  'in  sunniest  cotners, 
putting  forth  numerous  pale  little  blossoifts,  and  iodk- 
iog  as  miserably  gay  as  a  faded  beauty  in  a  faded 
ball-dress.  The  next  generation  was  still  more  de- 
ptorable;  but  ere  the  latest  lingerer  had  abandoned 
all  elTort  to  appear  cheerful  in  cheerful  companion- 
ship, Hope  and  Love  had  dosed-  their  outer  doors 
agamat  Jessy  Burton,  and  she  turned  at  once  to' that 
miserable  lingerer,  which  seemed  'td  'have  lingered 
on  purpose  to  ofl*er  her  the  consolation  of  fellowship 
in  aflliction. 

In  the  best  hearts,  the  simplest  and  the  stroagest, 
a  vein  of  romantic  superstition  will  afways  be  found 
—a  hidden  spring,  surrounded  by  wholesome  ver- 
dure :  '^here  it  is  not,  there  is  sidmess.  And  though 
it  was  very  sentimental  and  very  absurd,  it  really  did 
Jessy  good  to  compare  her  fortunes  and  the  forttmes 
of  her  nurselings,  with  feelings  that  went  beyond 
mere  wonder  at  a  coincidence.  The  hope  and  joy 
that  etst-time  put  forth  blossom  all  day  long,  she 
woke  one  morning  to  find  altogether  broken  down 
and  faded— suddenly,  as  with  blight,  bevond  hope  of 
resuscitation.  She  remembered  what  unwise  abim- 
doament  to  excess  of  a  new  happiness  had  rendered 
this  blight  BO  sudden  and  complete,  and  was  self-re- 
proved ;  but  lookrog  on  her  invalided  balsam,  she 
saw  that  it  still  grew  in  a  humble,  hopeful  kiiKl  of 
way-^still  persevered  in  blooming  with  as  little 
drearmess  as  possible,  and  always,  to  appeaianoe, 
with  a  cheerful  prospect  of  doing  better  next  time ; 
and  she  took  the  lesson  to  liaart  along  with  the  re- 


psoof.  Pondering  much  both  lesson  and  reproof, 
Jessy  gvaduallgrcame  to  hold  (hith  in  more  than  was 
simply  coincidental  in  so  direct  a  coincidenoe.  It 
preached  to  her,  by  application,  most  excellent  doo- 
irine ;  andsheat  but  beliaved  it  tobeone  of  those  small 
things  which  (now  that  revelation,  and  miracle,  and 
pf^ophncy  are  no  more)  are  disposed  by  a  very  extra- 
eidinary  Chance,  to  wof  k  good  in  those  who,  having 
.eyes,  shut  them  not,  and  having  ears,  hear.  -Further- 
moss,  the  simple  girl  grown  wise  through  griefi 
vaguely  assumed  a  connection  in  the  future  between 
her  floral  oftvcles  and  herself.  Again  she  sows  them 
en  this  bridal  morning.  Perhaps  they  wiU  recover 
lost  stfeagth  and  beauty;  and  bloom  as  in  past  time ; 
and  then— who  baows?  Or  perhaps  they  will  die 
right  out,  be  sickly  and  soirowful  no  more,  and  give 
pkoe  to  healthier  if  less  cherished  ones.  Well, 
either  way— whether  the  foolish  pride  of  that  dear 
bad  boy  allow  him  to  seek  forgiveness  ef  the  caprice 
she  ihttffM  he  bitterly  repents,  or  Vhether  the  anx- 
ious unquiet  that  still  besets  her  go  finally  to  rest- 
will  be  happiliess. 

How  unconsdious  was  Jessy,  at  the  momem  she 
elosed  the  mould  over  hef  treasures}  that  that  dear 
bad  bey  of  hers  wm  closing  over  his  brehst  a  waist- 
ooat  which,  innocent  as  it  looked,  would  as  efiec- 
tmlly  keep  her  curls  from  ever  tumbling  themselves 
there  as  bars  of  triple  stdel !  How  unconscious  of 
more  tha^  the  existence  of  the  handsame  and  really 
graceful  woman  who,  an  hour  or  two  later,  was  ar- 
ray kig  herself  in  garlands  and  much  muslin,  a  more 
unemotional  sacrifice  than  the  most  B.oman  beeve 
that  ever  weat  lowii%  to  the  altar. 

Bride  Sybiila's  countenance  was  beamiful  and 
oommanding  beyond  that  of  most  women ;  her  figure 
graceful  and  dignified  as^at  of  most  queens.  Tall, 
pale,  yet  with  a  paleness  as  bright  and  healthy  as  the 
paleness  of  May-blossom— her  head  set  slightly  but 
boldly  forward  fh>m  her  throat— with  brilliant  teeth, 
dark  brows  of  graoefulest  curve,  and  dark  eyes  that 
coold  express  every  thing,  but  languishing  and  pas- 
sion better  than  all— she  would  have  been  an  indis- 
putable belle  of  the  seasoft,  some  time  or  other,  had 
she  made  her  original  and  vulgar  dehet.  within  the 
circle  e€  courtly  existence.  In  very  fact,  she  was  so 
obviously  fitted  by  nature  for  vegetation  in  the  con- 
servatory of  Fashion:  she  had  so  elegant  a  mind; 
her  shawls  draped  her  so  elegantly;  she  looked  so 
much  at  home  in  a  carriage— especially  an  open  one, 
as  every  body  remarked  on  occasions  of  pic-nic  ex- 
cursions ;  she  would  have  adorned  an  opera-box  so 
thoroughly,  and  blaxeB  with  such  magnificence  in 
fiunflyjewels— that,,  at' length,  it  became  plain  even 
to  herself  that  she  had  been  bom  into  a  false  position. 
Not  that  she  ever  expressed  such  a  consciousness,  or 
allo'^ed  herself  to  brood  over  it ;  her  personal  supe- 
riority vras  justifiably  regarded  as  a  natural  fact,  and 
the  fiMt  was  worn  like  an  old  robe. 

But  though,  by  some  mistake,  Sybilla  wasted  her 
radiance  in  the  wrong  firmament,  it  is  only  fiiir  to  say 
that  she  was,  at  any  rate,  highly  respectable.  Her 
father,  Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Lee,  or  as  dd  letters, 
thrown  carelessly  on  mantelpieees,  or  stuck  indiflbr- 
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ently  in  card- racks  and  the  frame  of  i^o  obiiniiey> 
glass— suggested,  Charles  Frederick  t/oe,  Esq-^waa, 
indeed,  an  emanent  example  of  respeetahUity.  A 
GroFernment  Mifi/oyee— olerk  at  the  Custom-houie, 
that  is  to  say^his  position*  was  vary  reepactable  to 
start  with ;  and  this  quality  permeated  all  his  rela- 
tions in  life,  hovered  benignantly  about  his  heanh- 
rog,  and  satnrated  even  his  mnbrella.  This  he  i^furiad 
with  an  air  sufficient  of  itself  to  stamp  his  respecta- 
bility -f  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  appearance 
alone  of  Mr.  Lee,  aa— quitting,  his  residence  at  Gran- 
dison-place  punctually  to  a  miniate — ^he  walked  into 
the  City  on  fine  mornings,  wjth  his' umbrella  at  a 
peculiar  angle  under  his  arm,  had  a  greater  effect  on 
the  public  than  all  the  **Hinte  on  Etiquette^*  that 
were  ever  published— price  sfx-pence. 

At  his  residence,  Grandison-place,  the  principle  so 
well  exemplified  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Lee  was  ade- 
quately supported  in  the  knocker,  (brass,)  in  the  oar- 
petiogs  and  hangings)  by  a  classic  lamp  in  the  passage, 
and  two  v^ry  respectable-looking  canas-ies  of  a  sub- 
dued color,  that  hung  in  burnished  cagps  (d^oe  about 
of  course',  with  yellpw  gauze)  ih  the  parlor  windows, 
by  life-size  portraits  of  the  family,  an '.amplitude  of 
light-colored  upholstery,  and  mannaliide  for  break- 
fast. Much  wholesome  goodness,  however,  was 
diffused  throughout  the  hou^hold — cool,  serene  con- 
tent, subduing  all  thmgs  equably  beneath  its  shadow 
—gentleness,  affection,  peace,  and  deeoro^s  plenty. 
But  thus  surrounded,  and  with  such  a  fiither,  Sybilia 
was  certainly  its  leading  member  and  brightest  orna- 
ment. The  ^hool-teaching  obtained  for  her  by  pa- 
ternity, with  two  hundred  and  fiAy  pounds  a-year  of 
income,  and  a  position  to  support,  did  not,  of  course, 
comprise  all  the  elements  of  a  polite  education ;  'but 
what  was  taught  at  the  Clarendon-House  Academy 
for  Young  Ladies,  Sybilia  made  the  most  of.  She 
danced  well,  played  the  piano-foite  with  considerable 
brilliancy,  vmrote  with  orthodox  angularity,  and  spelt 
comparatively  few  words  with  two  t's  that  should 
be  spelled  with  one ;  she  painted  fruit  and  flowers 
charmmgty,  as  a  rather  bulky  portfolio  of  such  sub- 
jects as  "Grapes,  Hoses  and  Peach,"  "A  Peach, 
Roses  and  bunch  of  Grapes,"  V  Roses,  Peach,.etc.,V 
evidenced ;  and  as  for  French,  not  one  of  her  com- 
peers could  pronouBce  her  t^*s  with  so  unpuckerad 
a  lip,  or  mould  her  IVs  with  such  Italian  sweetness; 
and  she  really  could  do  more  than  inquire  how  you 
did.  Monsieur,  and  whether  .you  had  the  -bread  or  the 
butter. 

Such,  so,  far  as  circumstances  could  model  heir, 
such,  and  no  more,  to  the  common  eye,  wa^  God- 
win's second  love.  But  Sybilia  was  one  of  those 
who  are  to  a  great  degree  independent  of  circum- 
stances; and  divested  of  her  worldly  advantages— 
veith  any  old  lion  of  a  knocker,  a  passage  in  primeval 
night,  and  a  vulgar  linnet  capable  only  of  drawing 
water  in  a  thimble  from  airy  depths,  she  would  al- 
ways have  exhibited  a  certain  air  of  superiority. 

Bride  Sybilia  was  naturally  impassioned  and  im- 
pressible to  an  eminent  degree.  In  all  the  fine  oval 
of  her  fiice,  not  one  feature  but  was  skilled  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  these  qualities;  and  bore  their  badge 


unmasked,  always  accompanied,  however,  by  pn^ 
But,  generally,  the  more  powerful  nch  attnbotci 
are,  the  more  also  are  they  vacillating  and  nooertta, 
being  frequently  arouaed  by  trifies,  and  donnaot  on 
occasions  of  conipataiive  eaBcitement.  It  vu  m 
with  Sybilia :  and  thus  is  exfriained  the  bet  ihn, 
through  all  th»  etceteras  of  the  couttAiip  which  le^ 
miAated  to-da|r,  she  had  abruptly  migratedbeiweea  ia- 
difference  on  the  one  hand  and  ardent  affeetioDOB  the 
ether ; .  and  thus  the  Pead  Seaof  eonunoaptioe  whieb 
now  encompassed  even  the  toilette-table  of  the  bride 
might Jmve  been  accounted  for.  Elsewhere,  ill  mt 
cheerfulness,  bustle,  sentiment  and  penpinuoa. 
Sd^ebody  was  always  knocking  atU  nnfii^^ 
obedience  to  the  request  inscribed  on  the  door-od 
somebody  was  always  responding  to  the  ippai; 
doors  banged  here  and  there  saucily,  or  myitehoBily 
and  iiiexorablv  as  the  doors  of  Downing-Stnei: 
pleasant  voices  called  from  room  to  room  the  piet. 
tiest  names,  whoae  owners— all  brideuoaids,  of 
course,  the  whole  haH-dozen  of  thein— dhtneted  ik 
breakfast-tabte  by  ^  incoherently  earoesi  maaer 
in  which  they  came  fluctuating  abohtit,  uppu^iad 
flitting  at  the  same  ^ment,  like  busy  bees  incised 
to  jollity  or  butterflies  on  business ;  eo  that  new 
was  breakfast  broken  into  such  little  bits,  Ddieite 
silk  gowns,  the  superabundaace  tucked  throi^  the 
pocket-holes,  rustled  gaily  through  the  house  like  ail 
the  leaves  of  VaUombrcMa;  brilliant  eyea  and  glow- 
ing faces,  and  perfect  bouquets  of  boyuiets  ascentU 
the  stairs  like  rising  suns,  and  made  high  nooa 
wherever  they  appeared.  Jhe  whisper  of  oonsulta- 
tion  onjmattors  culinary  and  millenery,  the  aoiee  of 
females  in  conclave  buzzed  from  half-open  doon, 
little  rivulets  of  laughter  trilled  over  the  benitterf 
and  down  tiie  passages,  while  everywhere  aodinthe 
midst  of  all  mamma  ^taatled,  red  and  important,  k 
short,  animation  and  subdued  delight  filled  eveif 
comer  of  the  house,  not  excepting  even  that  darkeft 
and  dirtiest  one,  .where  Godwin's  boy—who,  with  a 
few  other  select  articles,  had  beeo  borrowed,  biutoes 
and  all,  for  the  occasion— was  arduously  engaged  in 
taking  off  the  edses  of  sonke  two  or  three  dono 
knives,  under  pretonoe  of  cleaning  them.  The  as- 
eertain  temperament  of  Sybilia,  however,  excepted 
her  not  alone  from  the  general  fuss.  Mr!  Lee  aod 
Mrs.  Finch  each  evineed  coolne8s,,of  different  de* 
grees  and  from  Afferent  causes.  Mr.  Lee  was  i 
person  of  correct  ideas ;  but,  as  he  would  MmetioM 
depreoatingly  confess,  he  was  human,  and  had  his 
moments  of  weakness  like  other  mortals.  Armia 
of  these  moments,  in  battalions  of  sixty,  bad  assailed 
him  sincd  he  woke  this  morning.  Descending  apoo 
him  with  barbarian  irregularity,  they  unfurled  all 
sorts  of  prophetical  banners,  ^ripiive  geoerallyof 
domestic  incident— of  a  house  fragrant  with  caudle 
and  warifl  b'nen,  haunted  by  bland  medicinera  uu) 
mystorious  women  with  reusing  in  their  eftt, 
while  a  nervous  husband  and  a  nervous  ftther,  keep- 
ing grim  silence  in  the  parlor,  trembled  together  oo 
the  borders  of  a  new  ielatk«ship,  which  ever  tai 
anon,  climaxed  by  a  distant  bleating,  heard  on  the 
opening  of  a  door,  put  hin  to  total  coafiisinn.  ^ 
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collecting,  howeveri  that  a  wdl-bred  maa  ditplays 
no  emotion,  he  gradnally  overcame  the  -weakne^ 
that  had  absolmety  led  him  in  one  A  of  aberratien  to 
fill  his  cup  from  the  milk-jog  and  flarof  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  coflee»  and  penned  his  newtpaper  with  an 
indifierant  tomge,  or  chatted  easily  with  one  or  two 
gentleman  arri^rals  w^ilethe  important  preparations 
were  going  on. 

This,  however,  was  but  indifference  fMrs.  Finch's 
feeling  was  one  <^  undisguised  sorrotr.  She  was 
the  charwoman,  had  come  to  help;  and  seemed  to 
think  it  her  duty  to  etpreis  in  her  countenance  ^Hiat 
her  experience  of  marital  existence  had  b6en ;  and  fts 
it  was  pretty  generally  known  that  the  late  Mr.  Finch 
used  to  get  drunk  at-frequent  intervals,  and  ehastise 
his  wife  wilhti  light  poker,  it  was  only  necesraryto 
shake  her  head  and  sigh  now  and  then  to  express  all 
the  meaning  she  intended.  Mre.  Finch,  however, 
was  a  person  to  whom  trouble  was  so  natural  and 
the  rule,  that  her  experience  went  fbr  nothing.  If  in 
the  cours*  of  any  week  Jehnny  did  iiot  fall  down'«n 
area,  or  omitted  to  be  'bent  to  the  station-house  for 
brealnng  a  window,  Billy  was  pretty  bnre  to  take  the 
nieasles  or  something  of  that  sort,  Sarah  Jane  lose 
herself ibr  a  day  or  two  to  be  restcMred  in  tears  by  fhe 
police,  or  the  chimney  catch  ftre.  If  it  rained,  Mrs. 
Finch's  clogs  were  broken ;  if  il  did  n't.  Gracious 
knew  how  soon 'it  would,  and  her  shoes  leaked ;'  but 
however  circumstances  smiled  upon  her  generally, 
she  had  at  least  a  few  week's  kent  to  make  up  with 
the  "  broker's  man  "  looming  In  the  distai|ce.  Poor 
Mrs.  Finch !  A  thousand  sucb  as  she  grow  -lean- 
vitaged  by  multiplicity  of  such  very  ludicrous  and 
very  real  troubles,  and  their  experience  also  goes  for 
nothing.   ' 

If  any  one,  in  disregard  of  the  inscription  before 
noticed,  forgot  that  morning  to  knock  while  he  rang 
or  neglected  to  ring  while  he  knociced,  the  omission 
was  amply  compensated  by  the  driver  of  the  vehicle 
which  •onveyed  Godwin  and  his  <*best  friend"  to 
Grandisomplace.    Hired  drivers  usnally  appear  to 
.poasc^^  a  vivid  appnciation  of  the  importance  of 
their  "fare*"  until  dismissed  by  them ;  and  the  Jehu 
in  question  thundered  at  the  door,  pealed  at  the  bell, 
and  otherwise  conducted  himself  en '  Mrs.  Lee's 
white  door-step  with  as  much  impudence  as  if  he 
had  been  coachman  to  a  litle.    Horace  (the  fool- 
page)  opened  to  his  master  with  an  approving  smile, . 
and  with  the  information— which  gained  by  a  certain 
jerking  of  his  chin  what  emphasis  It  lost  in  being 
deferentially  whispered— that  there  was  tueh  a  swag, 
of  tarts  and  that  down  stairs— cnrran  and  rarsbry, 
and— oh !    Affloenoe  of  feeling  and  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Lee  fromthe  parlor  to  greet  his  future  son  pre- 
vented further  expaifotion ;  and  so,  throwing  up  his, 
eyes  with  consummate  meaning,  Horace  precipi- 
tated himself  across  the  banisters  and  slid  into  his 
den  below.    A  second  vehicle  followed  close  upon* 
the  first,  another  and  another.    They  remained  a 
short  time  in  rank  before  the  kaoeker,  making  very 
thsead-bare  endeavors  to  look  as  much  like  private 
carriages  as  possible,  despite  the  derogatory  appear- 
ance of  the  coachmen's  hats,  wkksh  Mr.  Lee  pro- 


tested were  the  flabbiest  he  had  ever  seen,  even  upon 
such  heads ;  and*  then  a  prepiiratory  silence  which 
reigded  in  all  tho  chambers  of  the  house,  as  if  every- 
body had  bdsn  taking  breath,  was  broken  by  a  uni- 
versal rustling  on  the  stairs;  and  the  whole  galaxy 
of  beauty  and  millinery  descended  into  the  parlor 
headed  by  mamma,  who  certainly  enjoyed  most  of 
Ihe  millinery,  whoever  claimed  pre-eminence  in  the 
other  attribute.    It  must,  however,  have  been  evi- 
dent to  the  meanest  capacity— it  was  evident  enough 
to  that  of  HomcCf  who,  prompted  by  desire  to  see 
how  the  governor  looked  among  all  them  gals, 
brdttght  up  the  knives  at  this  moment,  zealously  of- 
fering to  place  them  in  Mrs.  Lee's  own  hands — ^that 
if  everybody  ilo/l  been  taking  breath  iif  the  silence, 
nobody  was  much  benefited.by  the  effort ;  unless,  in- 
deed, ai  appearanees  seemed  more  pointedly  to  indi- 
cate, bride  And  Bridegroom,  father  and  mother,  man, 
woman  and  maid,  were  endeavoring  to  get  in  a  re- 
serve-supply for  impending  emergencies. 
"  Bride  Sybilla's  immobility  thawed  rapidly  away 
as  she  descended  from  the  busihess  of  dressing. 
Regal  and  pale  no  longer,  she  frankly  advanced  to- 
ward Godwin  directly  she  emered  the  room,  and 
showed  by  the  trembling  hand  she  placed  in  his,  and 
thei  tremulous  eyes  she  raised  to  his,  how  completely 
her  heart  was  turned  from  winter  to  the  sun.    John, 
who  at  the  same  hour  of  the  morning,  at  the  same 
moment  when  Jeshy  was  engaged  with  her  foolish 
•balsam-seeds  aad  sfill  more  foolish  speculations,  had 
to  reprove  himself  for  entertaining  such  thoughts  as 
maSe  his  '^pproaehing  happiness  appear  rather  the 
work  of  destiny  thanrloVe,  and  still  had  to  reprove, 
cast  away  the  last  rag  of  doubt  as  he  took  Sybilla's 
hand,  and  then  found  it  expedient  to  turn  caressingly 
to  one  of  the  respectable  canaries:    A  few  remarks 
fed  stone  dead,  here  aiid  there,  from  unwilling  lips, 
and  silence,  like  a  pall,  covered  them ;  when  at  length 
some  one  referred  to  a  watch,  and  providentially  ob- 
served that  ,thA  carriages  were  waiting,  and  that  a 
good  many  boys  were  assembled  about  them,  and 
swinging  on  the  railings ;  had  they  not  better — ? 
Inmiediate  acquiescence,   profound  diplomacy   in 
pairing  of  on  the  part  of  a  couple  of  young  ladies,  by 
which  each  securedihe  companionship  of  the  dearest 
fellow  in  the  world— very  pretty  skipping  down  the 
path  and  into  the  carriages  on  the  part  of  all  the 
yonn^  ladies  except  Sybilla,  who  walked  by  her 
Ather's  side  as  if  eiach  flag-stone  were  a  feather-bed 
—four  men  pulling  at  the  briifis  of  four  bad  hats,  at 
ihe  doom  of  four  '^flies''— and  then,  as  one  of  the 
dearest  fellows  in  the  world  found  breath  to  re- 
mark to  one  of  the  happiest  girls  in  the  world,  they 
were  off. 

The  prospect  of  matrimony,  viewed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  day  or  two,  is  sufficiently  distressing;  but 
to  stand  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  gulf,  to  oscillate 
within  its  jaws  in  a  vestry-room,  while  an  easy,  cal- 
culating clerk  looms  before  you,  the  last  landmark 
on  the  bomidaries  of  the  world,  is  terrible  indeed. 
In  Dante's  "Divina  Corned ia"  men  stand  transfixed 
by  the  eyes  of  serpents  serpents  lie  'along  the  ground 
transfixed  by  the  eyes  of  men :  gradually  the  bodies 
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of  the  snakes. sprout  limbsf-thay  grow  erect,  end 
harden  into  men ;  gradually  the  leatures  of  the  men 
fall  away,  their  limbs  shrink  into  them,  and,  with  « 
writhe,  they  are  become  SDakee— AiU  with  ael  eyes, 
set  ready  to  renew  at  onc$  the  trimaform^tion,  ac- 
cording to  their  doom;  If  this,  as  it  apfpeara  to  be, 
is  the  most  terrible  thing  either  in  faot  or  imagina- 
tion, it  is  so  only  because  of  ita  eternal  repetilioh; 
other  wi9e,-it  would  have  to  make  room  beside  it  ior 
the  equal  horror  of  waiting  in  a  vestry-room  fo^  the 
parson»of  your  nn^als.  jBut,  practically,  time  JM  a 
Action  to, all  but  cloek^makers,  and  one  oiay  taste 
eternity  in  ten  minutea  under  &voring  c^onm-' 
stances ;  in  such  a  case,  at  least,  4hi8  ^comparison  of 
horrors  holds  good  to  those  who  haw  t6  endure  th^ 
latter,  as  Godwin  and  a  young  man  aimilarly  fited— 
who,  seated  at  opposite  extvamos  4>f  tha  room,  en- 
deavored to  rival  each  other  in  noach^hu^oe — could' 
have  attested,  ^teraity  ia  their  parti'ouhtf  oas^  ex- 
pired only  at  the  quarter  chime,  when  the  priest  SA- 
tered  apologetically.  Prayer*  were  read*--<respoiise8 
meek  and  mild  were  given  in  doubt  that,  they  might- 
prove  groans,  or  worse,  on  obtaining  utteranoei*  and 
in  a  few  joinutes  they  wjare  married.  Sic  irannt 
gloria  mundi! 

With  faces  so  flushed  wiih  Jkappinesa,  and  shame,  ■ 
and  pride,  that  now  and  then  it  really  seemed  as  if 
little  flames  of  light  were  flickering  over  them,  Sy- 
billa  and  her  husband  waliaed  up  the  matted  aisle. 
Books  and  papers  to  aigD^-iir  an  easy,  ofi'-hand 
style,  resulting^ in  illegibility.  A  49ongfatulatoiy 
parson  and  a  congratulatory  clerk  in  the  vettryv  a 
congratulatory  pew-opener  at  th»  4oor>  ^d  tweroon- 
gratulatory  neighbors  of  hers  .in  the  chureh-porchr- 
ail  to  be  rewarded  for  thMrcodgratulation,  \o  say 
nothing  of  lawful  charges;  which  rewards  and 
charges  were  given  with  real  chearfidness.  Hoiflei 
John  paused  upon  the  laat  step  at  the  church-gate, 
twirling  in  his  fipgera  the  last  remaining  sixpence  of 
the  cohi  he  had  placed  at  one  end  of  his  pusse  for 
such  bestowal  before  starting,  (impulse  not  being 
trustworthy  with  him  in  such  cases,  bur  quite  4he 
contrary,)  and  looked  about  for  a  recipient.  A  pale- 
faced  little  boy,  With  a  good  deal  of  inquisitive,  ap- 
prehensive wonder  in  his  gray  eye^  stood  leaning  by 
the  railings,  in  a  white  pinafore :  it  would  have  been 
difficulty  however,  to  realtae  hi*  existeooe  witkoiU  a 
white  pinafore.  .A.  bloodless  little  iellow,  with  a 
subdued  quiet  in  his  face,  he  seemed  forever  under 
injunction  not  to  wake  the  baby,  and  a  look  oi  pas- 
sive experience  in  his  eyes,  his  whole  appeatanee, 
from  his  collar  to  hie  boots,  ^whioh  had  been  inked 
round  the  lace- holes  because  they  goA  brown  there, 
imparted  indescribable  suggestions  of  bread-and-but- 
ter and  nothing  else ;  with,  perhaps,  a  patient  going 
to  bed  without  that)  now  and  then.  Godwin  looked 
painfully  at  the. child  as  the  child  looked  wonder- 
ingly  at  Sybilla,  «id,  divmg  into  his  pocket,  he  took 
a  shilling  between  his  fingers,  thought  again,  and  sub- 
stituted half-a-cvown.  This  he  gave  the  boy  into 
one  hand,  and  placed  the  sixpeace  in  the  other  palm 
for  himtdf.  It  was  perfectly  understood  between 
.ibiem  that  the  half-crown  was  ios  jnother,  who  had 


inked  the  boots,  nnd  who  could  not  afikffd  to  faflve  tk 
baby  woke.  StiU,  and  though  upon  beii«  biaa^aily 
thanked  Godwim  patted  the  bread-and-batter  ckeek 
as  kiadly  and  softly  as  any  woman's  hand  eonld  have 
doae  it,  the  paor  duldeoidd  scaroety  tnist  ia  ike 
reality  of  his  fortune,  and  yrent  alowly  skiling  up  by 
the  ohurchryaid  miia,  Jiis  eyes  turned  to  the  gay 
party,  half  in  expectation  of  being  called  baek ;  and 
it  was  not  tilLhe  had  watched  then  oat  of  8%ht 
that  he  tumdd  the  ooffuar.'and  ran.  Goagtatulatofy 
parson,  elerfc,  pew-opener  and  pew-opener*a  neigh- 
'bor»-^n.the  pro6>undeat  deeps  of  all  and  evory  their 
hearts  there  existed  not  a  centillionth  of  the  Ueasing 
and  good- wishes  that  overflowed  in  that  of  fhn  mo- 
ther as  sb»  heard  how  her  little  sen  got  the  hatf- 
OBOwn,.  li  oaue  to  her  in  time  of  exttenwet  need, 
and  ;dLdayloB|9  she  pendesed  the  matter  with  mt- 
qpual  thankfulness;  for,  like  a  woman,  A^  believed 
the  giver  had  guessed'  her  necessity  by  iafiutii« 
goodness.  As /or  the  sixpence,  it  was  put  aside  in 
an  M  china  oup-^was  to  be  saved  to  buy  a  speUisg- 
book ;  but  it  finally  .went  for  txeadisaicUhinter. 

Now  Godwin  first  gnew  perfectly  happy.  .This,  at 
any  rate,  was.  right— 410  liiture  oould  overturn  the 
pmpriety  p£  iti  and  the  Wheats  rattling  in  orthodax 
haste,  he  spe^ly  pitased  fkom  happineaa  into  hila- 
rity. To  8ybill%  liowever, .  the  rattling  of  the 
wheels  only  served  to  lecaU  a  little  grievance,  big 
enough,  hovrever,  tojoonatitutef  sn  important  dimw^ 
baok  to  her  nuptial  satisfiustion.  Sh»  thought  there 
ought  to  have  been  a  toUF.  Her  reepeetability  do- 
naaded  a  Your— to'Tonbridge  Wells  aid  back,  at 
least :  indeed,  it  had  «lwa3rB  been  to  her  the  meat 
prominent  featuMi  of  the  prospect  wfcile  matrimony 
was  yet  prospective.  Miss  Johnson,  who  waa  po* 
sititeiy  nobody,  and'a  shobldng  dumpy  hride  beaide, 
she  was  taken  direct  to  Margate,  and  stayed  there  a 
week.  Fortunately,  however,'  Syibifia  here  recalled 
to  mind,  as  she  l6oked  in  John's  fiboe,  where  new 
humor  aqd  new  meaning  aointiVated  every  momau, 
threatening  to  blase  rigfair  out,  that  BCiss  Johnson 
did  n't  bring  baek  from- Margate  .such  a  husband  as 
hers.  This  consideration,  and  aaether  wbiek,  to  do 
her  justipe,  she  had  pretty  coostantiy  in  view,  re- 
conpiled  her  toAer  late ;  the  other  consideration  com- 
prehended a  bequest  of  threejor  four  hundred  pounds, 
which  s  DMiden  aunt  of  Godwin's  (who,  Mjoiciag 
thMM^  lifo  in  single  blsssedness,  seenwd  noxious  to 
avert  the  bljas  from  sotae  other  one)  had  made  hiia, 
00  condition  of  marriage:  otherwise,  it  waa  to  be 
iq)plied  in  dowry  of  three'  of  the  moat  dcaeiiiMg 
young  women  in  her  natire  town.  Thia  latter  con- 
sideration, also,  besides  that  "  things  frequently  took 
a  turn  on  such  events,"  had  its  under-current  in- 
fluenoe  on  Godwin's  rsttolution  of  matrimony  in 
the  unpromisiog  condition  oi  4us  ailairs ;  though,  of 
course,  he^aokaowledged  it  not,  and  scarce  thought 
of  it. 

On  turning  a  coniep4ieir  Gtandiaanridnoe,  the  ears 
of  the  bridal-party,  but  more  especially  those  of  tbs 
bride's  papa,  were  a^Mdlied  at  hearing  several  rounds 
of  cheering,  or  rather  a  suo<<ession  of  those  noods- 
soript  roan  with  which  the  boy^population  is  given 
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to  express  eitlier  diflMtiafaetiDii  or  ammemoit.    In 
thi«  case  It  'was  an  amnsed  roar;  and  nenronsly 
ihrasting  his  falsad  out  of  the  carriage' window,  Mr. 
Lee  perceired  with  horror  that  it  was  emitted  by  a 
knot  lof  youths  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  and  that  it 
seemed  Id  result  from' observation  df  what  was  going 
on  in  the  kitchen  of  his  own-  residence.    Fact  was, 
that  Horace  'was  perfortning  to  a  coinpany  which, 
originally  consisting  only  of  the  greon^ocef's  boy 
and  the  hoy  of  the  butcher,  had  Increased  in  nnmbers 
and  enthusiasm  beyond  his  expectation^.    Standing 
on  a  chftir  by  the  window,  innocent  of  the  near  -ap- 
proach of  his  master,  he  was  passing  before  the  eyes 
of  the  deTigrhted  assembly  ^U  the  various  items  of  the 
w6ddin^-feain;  while,  still  more  to  the  popular  de- 
light, poor  Mrs.  Finch  danoed  frantically  round  him, 
endeavoring,  in  fits  of  indignant  or  beseeching  elo- 
quence, to  arouse  the  foot-page  to  a  clearer  sense  of 
decorum.     **  These^  gen'lemeh,*'  persevere  he,  ele- 
vating several  !n  a  line  with  his  head",  "  is  the  weJ- 
din'  taters  as  that  gen*leman  in  th«  blue  apemwas 
just  k1n<f  enough  to  bring  u8--kidney  uns— biles  iike 
baits  o'  flour.    AAd  this  here,"  dropping  the  roots 
and  catching  up  a  pasty,  "js  ttie  weddin*  goosbry 
pie,  and  a  werf  y  stunnin*  pie  it  is,  too ;"  smelling  it, 
he  expressed  his  further  opinion  in  hif  countenance. 
Mrs.  Finch,  far  gone  in  the  depths  of  despairing  re^ 
signation,  passively  received  the  tart  from  the  hands 
of  Horace,  enabling  him  to- proceed  wiUiotft  delay  to 
the  exhibition  offish,  flesh  and  fowl,  in  like  manner 
and  with  similar  comments ;  until,  having  exhausted 
even  all  the  table  appurtenanceil,  the  cost  of  which 
he  appeared  to  be  cognisant  of,. he  cpnduded  the  ex- 
position with  the  bellows ;  which  he  averred  the  go- 
vernor and  himself  were  going  tokne^l  toaHernately 
as  long  as  any  thing  remained  uncooked.    It  waft 
while  an  appreciative  public  wei%  den&anding  a  re- 
hearsal— ^rather  -to  the  alarm  of  Horace,  whose  ori- 
ginal intention  had  merely  been  to  display  to  the 
two  fritfbds  above  designated  the  good  things  he 
fondly  hoped  to  have  a  shal^  of  ^  pitching  into" — 
that  the  noise  of  wheels  came  rolling  down  the  road. 
Dismounting  from  the  chair,  Horace  retreated  rapidly 
into  his  den,  and  solemnly  recommenced  polishing  a 
tea-urn,  leaving  the  miserabfe  Lee,  whose  leitpecta- 
bility  fluttered  in  rags  about  him  as  he  did  so,  to  dis- 
perse his  ffiends.    This,  with  the  help  of  one  of  the 
dearest  ibilows  in  the  world,  who,  having  a  large 
pair  ef  whiskers,  liked  to  exhibit  them  in  situations 
of  perit  and  oommafld,  was  accomplished  with  greater 
success  than  might  have  been  expected ;  though  it 
was  ^mfrtuiticalty  required  of  the  gentleman  in  whis- 
kers'tbat  he  should  <<  get  out  of  that  hat,"  meaning 
the  gloBSy  ekapeau  he  had  puichated  only  the  night 
before,  and  notwithstanding  thit,  in  reference  to  the 
other  dearert  fellow  in  the  world,  "^ho  was  very 
young  and  had  no  whiskers  at  all,  a  young  lady  Was 
anxiously  advised  *<not  to  let  that  little  boy  eat  too 
mush  vegetables)"  as  he  didn'4  look  very  well  as 
matters  already  stood ;  while  'the  blushing  grocer's 
boy;  holding  his  forefinger  in  his  mouth,  leaned  fondly 
OQ  the  arm  of  the  butcher  as  they  passed  down  the 
street,  in  obvious  imitation  of  the  bride. 


With  sueh  exceptionif,  the  hours  glided  past,  ae* 
companied  by  much  the  same  incident  as  attends  all 
wedding-days  when  there  is  not  a  "tour."  At  the 
fiMst,  every  one  sat  down  inspired  with  tlto4ntention 
to  expound  the  latest  traditions  of  the  usages  of  fash* 
ioaable  society;  and,  innhe  coUMex>f  the  hour,  Miss 
Baker  did  h^nelf  the  pleasure  of  reproving  Miss 
Otark,  who  had.  crossed  her  knife  and  fork  upon  her 
plate,  by  oetentatioasly  placing  hers  at  a  gentle  angle : 
while  a  gentleman  performed  a  similar  kindness  for 
another,  who  had  got  bis  salt  in  Cr  vulgar  and  impro- 
per position  upon  his  plate :  this  reprover  also  seemed 
better  afterthe  administratioa  of  his  repvoof.  Mr. 
Lightowler,  brother  of  Mrs«  Lee,  and  a  toyman, 
with  Mrp.  LiglbtoWler,  were,  however,  lamentable 
exceptions.  Exclusively  devoted  to  each  other, 
they  sat  together,  mutually  fat  and  hot,  and  helped 
each,  other  fVom  any  portion  of  the  table  within  arm's 
length,  drinking  •A'om  one  glato,  laughing  one  huge 
laugh  whenever  they  felt  inclined,  but  particularly 
at  their  own  jokess,  which  they  didnU  seem  to  care 
about  any  one  else  appreciatihg,'and  all  utterly  un- 
touched, beeause  utterly  ImoiMiscious,  by  the  vexa* 
tion  of  their  host  and  the  undisguised  disgust  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  company..  Partly  from  this 
very  fact,  but  prineipally  from  the  downright  sim- 
plicity, the  good-humor  and  gemal  oddityof  theman, 
Godwin  resolutely  frateniised  with  the  toymiin  the 
moment^  the  speeches  were  all  ater.  An  unfathom* 
able  Etna  of  whim,  of  grotesque  hutnor,  was  always 
simmering  in  the  mind  of  the  bridegroom,  breaking 
out'  at*  rare  intervals  in  sudden  eruption,  and  with 
such  grim  vehemenoe  of  delivery  that  people  would 
pause  in  their  laughter,'and  scan  him  for  a  moment, 
with  serious,  half-fri^tened  glances.  Elated  with 
the  "excellent,  light  dinner- wine,"  and  t  bottle  of 
*>a  full  fruity  port,"  he  m^e  the  hours  spin  round 
the  clock  with  quip  and  crank  and  story;  while  Mr. 
Lightowler  sat  on*  the  floor  at  sober  intervals  and 
sang  comic  songs  with  a  whistling  refrain,  tilt  he 
whistled'even  Mr.  Lee  out  of  his  annoyance  at  such 
an  exhibition  of  vulgarity  in  his  brother-in-law,  and 
Mrs.  LfghtoWler  into  such  an  admiration  of  her  hus- 
band that  she  at  last  sat  down  on  the  rug  beside  him 
and  whistled  too.  And  as  the  moments  passed,  and 
evening  fell,  bright  eyes  grew  brighter  with  the 
stars,  glowing  cheeks  more  rosy,  warm  hearts 
warmer,  and  everybody  and  every  thing  happier  and 
better.  Bride  and  bridegroom  happy  and  proud. 
Music,  and  dancing,-  and  sparkling  laughter^— senti- 
ment, iove,  flirtation,  and  a  general  return  to  boy- 
hood and  girlhood.  More  love  and  a'  little  less 
flirtation — dedaration  of  fond  reciprocity  between 
two  young  men  and  two  young  maidens  (one  decla- 
ration in  the  kitchen  by  the  'mangle,  and  one  under 
the  tank  in  the  garden,)  an  admission  of  perfect  dis- 
engagement (and  of  a  'trifle  more)  on  the  part  <!€ 
another  young  maiden.  Mere  lights,  more  music, 
more  dancing,  more  sentiment,  more  comic  songs 
on  the  hearth-rug,  more  full-bodied  port  for  the 
general  company,  and  more  half-and-half  for  Mr. 
Lightowler. 

No  mamma  any  where  in  the  house!  no  Sybilla! 
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And  papa  looking  awkward.  Almoat  one  o'oiock, 
you  aee. 

One  by  one  the  bouquets  of  bonnets  r«r«ppeared 
immediately  upon  this  discovery,  looking  very  much 
as  if  ibey— their  owners,  that  is  ,to  say-^knew  all 
about  it  and  enjoyed  the  ruse.  Then  followed  a 
general  leave-taking,  a  serious  affair  iq  J^ightowler's 
oase,  thpugh  elsewhere  vith. merriment,  apd  here 
and  theie  with  a  kiss.  Cabs  idled  leisurely  from 
the  gate-*-in  the  last  Godwin  and  pq»:  and  the 
house  was  again  as  dark  and  still  te  those  "earthly. 
tabernacles''  were  doomed  soon  to  be,  upon  whose 
front  the  light  Of  youth,  and  love,  and  lAi^hter,  shone 
respleujdently  but  now.. 

It  is  a  sober  business,  riding  at  midnight  in  a 
musty-smelling  cab ;  and  the  reactionary  seriousness 
thai  oppressed  both  gentlemen  on  turning  from  the 
deserted  hous^,  seemed  to  incseaae  with  the  odor  o( 
the  straw.  Very  few  words,  upon  very  indifferent 
subjecu,  passed  between  them,  as  John  wen(  really 
kotne  for  the  first  time;  and  as,  on  arriving. there 
mamma  wto  just  ready  to  rptam,  Mr.  Lee  did  not 
alight,  but  drove  back  with  his  wife  to  their  be^ 
reaved  hearth,  aAer  a  simple  *'goodrnight"  had 
passed  among  them. 

In  Jessy's«arly  girlhood,  the  mother  of  the  poor 
little  bread-and-bntter'boy  was  a  servant  in  her  fa* 
ther's  house.  Since  the  death  of  the  woman's  hus* 
band,  which  was  but  recent,  Jessy  h>d  proved  ±»r 
best  friend— ooming  wi^  cheerful  gossip  and  **  some- 
thing for  the  baby^'  whenever  she  had  an  errand  into 
town.  Which  she  had  to-day;  and  had  hfupdly  been 
seated  half  an  hour  when  shQ  became  acquaii^ted 
with  the  story  of  the  half-crown,  what  the  gentlemen 
was  like  and  who  the  lady,  and  which  way  they 
went.  The  boy  had  heahi  the  nanw  ot  the  gentle- 
man, as  some  one  called  to  hija^,  but  did  not  perfectly 
recollect  it:  it  began  with  a  G,  at  any  rate,  and 
sounded  like  Godwin^ 

To  the  sum  of  subluUary  happiness  go  many  £«•> 
tions— pretty  figments,  which,  though  constantly  and 
forever  disproved,  are  sever  the  les»  believed  in. 
Even  in  the  contemplation  of  objects  the  most  beau-  < 
tiful  in  art  and  nature  fiction  is  seldom  absent; 
and  when  the  sun  sets  ia,  clouds  o(  purple  and  fine 
gold,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  are  clouds,  however 
gorgeous;  but  Ve  must  at  once -set  abou(  nuikiog 
woods,  and  seas,  and  islands  of  the  blest,  of  them. 

We  have  sought  it  in  .heaven,  (an  instance  is 
meant,)  but  with  equal  propriety  and  success  we 
might  seek  it  in— matrimony.  For  what  but  a 
sugared  fallacy  is  that  Honeyi|iooa  so  universally 
accepted  as  consequent  on  every  marriage— as  being 
*  a  mingling  of  the  sweetness  ol  Hybla  with  all  the 
soA  suffusion  of  love  which  lapped  Endymion  on 
the  hill  of  Latmoe,  to  be  enjoyed  in  all  cases  and 
without  limit  during  tha  space  of  one  calendar  month 
—lor  twenty-eight  days  at  least;  except  in  ieap-year. 
At  which  time,  even  Februa? y  day^i  are  twenty-nine. 
A  food  opoceit !  It  w  wrong  to  argue  everyday  life 
from  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy;  and  only  in 
connecttOB  with  marriages  strictly  of  convenience 


does  the  honeymoon  roU  through  iu  •mceia.rt 
phases  with  propriety,  going  out  u  the  mom^^^ 
bills  come  in.  Careful  computation  of  tlie  kws  oi 
accident. prove  the  full  aveivge  honepnooo  to  sub- 
sist about.four  days  and  a  half,  except  in  cases  wboe 
youth,  fortune,  an4  fine  weather  combine  wuhiif«c. 
tioo,  when  the  average  may  possibly  be  doubled. 
So  that  wife  Sybilla  ought  to  have  bees  much  moi« 
content  than  in  f%et  she  was,  that  her  mttrimoiuai 
orb  waned  not  "before  the  expiration  of  a  week;  cu- 
sideriog  that  though  they  were  richenooghmyoot]). 
they  possessed  neither  fortluie  nor  psrticuiarlj  he 
weather.  It  was,  however,  this  very  ooBsideraiice 
of  lack  of  fortune,  in  the  seqse  of  money,,  tbi  caiuni 
Sybilla  firs^  to  descend  from  out  the  Inxoriaat  m- 
tudes  of  love  in  which,  hand  in  hand,  they  bid  saoa- 
tered  all  th^i  week,  bringing  her  husbaod  qiucLy 
after  .h6r.  Tho  initiatory  cause  of  the  ^leiKOG 
was  fL nightcap;  for  afler  a  protracted  eveoio^u:- 
ting  at  an  open  window,  Sybilla  woke  iIk  Dei! 
morning  to  ^d,  not  the  locks  of  Hj'pehoQ  stnyiDi 
over,  the  pillow  beside  her,  as  before,  bat  i  tail,  tas- 
seled,  mi&erable  white  cap,  which,  eocroachu)^ 
over  X^od  win's  eyes,  elongated  his,  cheeks  aad  ex- 
aggerated .his  nose^  to  a  most  unhsndwme  de^. 
Thd  unconscious  sleeper,  expeq^nciog  lymploins  a 
cold  in  the  Aead  the  oight  before,  had  rentured,  in 
the  dark,  to  assume  that  wretchedest  oi  all  Mnn- 
ments^  th^  male  nightcap.. 

When  the  blossom  is  Hpest,  the  soAeit  breatii  my 
waA  it  from  the  bough;  in  the  nodding  of  (iiAt  green 
tassel  moved  a, cruel  blast  sufficleot  (o  scatter  the 
full-blown  .poetry  of  aify  week-grown  hoDeymooo. 
Accordingly,  beJbre  ^b^reakfastVas  £uriy  oTer,  Sy- 
billa remembered  that  very  little  biuioeas  bad  occur* 
red  to  interrupt  their  happiness— before  dioaer,  that 
Mr.  Godwin  had  paid  several  bills  with  uodiaguiAble 
uneasiness ;  and,  w  the  result  of  such  souveiun,  ooi 
only  she  but  Godwin  .also  sat  down  at  sapper  tkit 
night  to  a  diluted  cup,  broken- winged  and  wry  iieir 
the  earth.  Every  day  nearer  and  nearer  tbe  etrili. 
for  things  did  net  take  a  turn,  but  grsw  worse;  ud 
th9ugh  they  had  the  certainty  of  aunt's  legacy  bel'«are 
them,  Godwin  soon  be^an  to  fear  slmost  as  mticttis 
his  wife  that  if,  accordi^g^to  tbe  doggrel  of  Keatt, 

«  f^ovs  in  a  eot,  with  water  sad  atfoit, 
Is-^Love  forgive  us  .'—cinders,  asiiei,  diut," 

it  was  not  much  more  agreeable  ia  sa  apocbecsiy's 
shop.  Not  that  it  had  quite  oooie  to  that  yeti  he 
still  pontrived  to  maintain  the  nMdmalade  for  break- 
fast; but  not  ,many  weeks  elapsed  eiis  SybiUa  be- 
came plhinly  suspicious  that  though  he  migbtbe  rich 
enough  in  drugs,  the  money-capital  of  ber  busliaDii 
wa^  well-nigh  exhausted.  Indeed,  she  assured  be^ 
self  of  the /act  by  just  looking  into  his  desk  ooe 
morning,  privately  and  with  a  gnilty  Aoe. 

Now  the  legacy  lay  vested  in  his  unoie,  the  Kent- 
ish miller ;  and  as  a  few  months  before  in  a  letter 
which  came  hoping  that  John  was  in  good  heaitk,  u 
it  lefl  him  (the  miller)  at  present,  be  badicceived 
much  earnest  advice  against  esriy  laarnag^  J<^ 
wished  to  postpone  the  demand .ss  Ute  as  possible. 
But  the  darkening  hoiigon,  and  a  few  oamfon^ 
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hints  thrown  out  by  the  pnrtner  of  his  cares,  pre- 
oipitnted  intentions;  anci  ao  hs  atarted  one  bright 
morning  to  receive  hia  titlis  fortune,  planning  ita  ex- 
penditure very  aolemnljr  bf  the  way. 

Drearily,  Sybtlla  threw  heraetf  npon  a  aoA  aa  bar 
husband  paaaed  out  at  the  door,  and»  half  extended, 
employed  an  hour  in  naefully  painting  a  piece  of 
Telvet,  and  useleaaty  pobdeiing  paai,  preaent  and 
future.  Drearily,  aha  put  aaide  t|ie  daubed  etuff,  and 
taking  up  a  newBp^>er  aome  wveka  old,  eoncMed 
eaclf  tistleealy-perueed  paragraph  with  a  yawn,  till 
she  came  to  "  Important  from  India,"  and  read  of  a 
bloody  engagement  there.  "How  in  the.  cold  gray, 
dawn  a  company  of  the  gallant  292d,  and  a  atrong 
detachment  of  the*  gallant  293d,  marched  to  reduce 
the  contumaciona  Bungumahah.  How,  when  the 
cold  dawn  kindled  into  biasing,  blasting  noon,  and 
long-enduring  men  fell  hbre  and  there,  suddenly  shot 
dead  f^om  the  aun,  it  was  deemed  ejtpedient  to  march 
over  them  against  the  contumacious  Bungumthah. 
How,  hnring  miataten  the  position  of  -that  Indian, 
they  came  not  up  with  hinv  by  nightiall,  for  all  their 
marching,  aod  ^rygUuUy  encaBq)Qd— the  greater 
portion  on  tiie  .plain,  but  a  small  detachmiwtt.of  some  < 
hundred  tiien  or  so  in  a  hollow  at  a  littl^  distance, 
under  Enaign  Hope.  How,  in  the  night  sentinels', 
were  stmck  ae6retly,  the  camp  penetrated  by  Indian 
shadowa  mther  than  Indian  men,  the  oommiMtder 
killed  in  sleep— enoamproent  torn  froiA  end  to -end,, 
encampment  channeled  fhmi  and  to  end  with  tumult 
and  blood.  Ensign  Hope  listens  in  the  diatan^  hoW 
low,  riaes  up  with  his  hundred  men  or  so,'  bears 
down  to  the  verge  of  the  scene  swift  add  silent,  goes 
blazing  into  it  liktf  an  Indian  storm,  and  settTes  the 
nutter.  To  the  right  is  k  ravine ;  and  as  the  enemy. 
fly,  panic- struck, -Ensign  Hope,  with  oonsummate 
skiU,  (so  the  newspaper  calla  it,)  coAtrivea  to  pnah 
the  nwin  body  to  th^  edge  of  it— fNishes  a  few  over 
iato  it,  in  order  to'fumiah  aigument  of  prompt  sur- 
render to  the  reat.  Which  is  profited  by ;  had  by  the 
time  the  camp  is  thoroughly  rented  from  its  hideods 
nightmare,  every  soldier  with  his  head  still  t>n  may 
place  iwo  or  three  priaonenat  the  end  of  his  bayt>iiet. 
As  for  the.  Bungumahah,  .he  is  disarmed  by  Epaign 
Hope  himself,  with,  as  much  grace  of  manner  aa  a 
conqueror  with  one  boot  on  (had  no  time  Icadvan- 
tage  by  both)  might-be  aappoaed  c^i^le  of.  Oflici^l 
thanks,'  loud>  newspaper  laudations,  hcners  preaent 
and  prospective  to  Enaign  Hope. 

Trembling,  Sybilla  glanced  thus  rapidly  through 
the  narrative,  and  then,  after  a  moment'a  breathleas 
reflection,  perused  it  minutely  from  first  to  last,  her 
eyes  lingering  long  about  the  lines  in  which  the 
hero's  name  happened  to  be  printed,  a^d  on  <the 
praises  and  the  recital  of  rewvda  baatowed  upon 
him.  And  again  ahe  saf  entranced,  with  parted 
lipa and  dilated  eyea.  Ensign  Hope!  muttered  hpr 
wonder-bound,  tongue ;  Parson  Hope,  as  he  used  to 
be  caUed,  from  his  solemn  length  and  inclination  to 
white  neckcloths;  the  blundering  boy  cfulet  whose 
addresses  she  merrily  rejected  for  those  same  pe- 
caliaritiea  a  few  years  ago !  Who  «oiild  have  sup- 
posed so  much  heroism  ii^  A^? 


Only  a  daughter  of  Eye,  we  may  pardon  Sybilla 
that  she  took  glory  to  henelf  in  answering -the  ques- 
tion. Painly,  love  for  her  was  at  the  foundation  of 
all  this  heroism ;  it  ,was  to  add  force  and  grace  to 
his  overtures— to  render  himself  more  worthy  of 
her,  that  he  had  ooveted  the  reward  and  reputation 
conaequent  en  such  achievements ;  and,  indeed,  none 
but^the  brave  deserve  the  fair.  Only  the  wife  of  .an 
apothecary,  as  w^l  as  merely  a  daughter  of  Eve,' 
W6  might  alao  pardon  the  dreams  she  thereupon  in- 
dulged, in' which,  as  the  lady  of  Captain,  of  Colonel, 
very  poasiUy  of  Lieut,  (veneral  Sir  Victor  Hope^ 
i<V  Glive  became  a  peer--she  shone  enjeweled  in 
her  naiucal  sphere,  the  admired  of  men»  the  envy  of 
w<Dmen.  Bat  the  bitterness  with  wh^ch  she  dwelt 
upon  it  aQer  a  while,  as  a  now  impossible  career, 
was  altogether  unpardonable.  Not  that  i»he  cared, 
Sybilla  aaid  witl^h  herself;  sk$  was  happy  enough 
->4iever  happite;  but'  U  was  atrange  that  her  an* 
tioipaiiona  of  one  day  becommg  a  **  lady'*  should  be 
so  nearly  verified;  strakige  that  this  news  should 
afri've  just  when  It  was  too  late  and  of  no  avail,  even 
if 'She  had  cared ;  very  ebange  that  she  whom  it 
moat  concerned,  to  "V^hom  she  was  .sure  it  was 
mainly -addraesed,  should  be  kept  in  total  ignorance 
for  weeks  after,  all  th^  reat  of  tho  world  had  become 
aware  of  it  I  So  Sybilla  said  within  herself;  but 
being  conscious  of  spme  heart-burning,  she  inter- 
preted her  reflections  into  the  mildest  language  capa- 
ble :  thus  the  word  *'  strange"  really  had  in  it  some 
of  the 'meaning  of  the  word  *' vexatious."  And, 
assured  of  her  primal  conclusions,  Wife  Sybilla  went 
on  to  consider  how  grievous  a  thing  it  was  that  dis- 
appointment in  the  secret  end'of  his  endeavors  should 
embitter  to  tiie  eOrs  of  Victor  Hope  the  very  plaudits 
of  his  ^omitrymen.  Assuredly  he  was  to  be  pitied,  at 
any  sate.'  And  Sybilla  went  on  dreaming  and  thinking. 

Meanpvhile  (3k>dwjn  had  arrived  at  the  mill  of  his 
imcle,  who  received  him  in  blank  silence,  took  him 
into  a  little  room,  where  books.and  papers  were  omin- 
ously displaycfd,  and  talked  with  him  privately.  On 
which  Godwin  learned  that  when  at  the  utmost  verge 
of  ruin,  as  the  books  and  papers  proved,  his  uncle  had 
appropriated  the  moneya  whi^h  had  been  confided 
to  him  irreaponsibly,  in  justifiable  hope  (as  the  papers 
alio  proved)  pf  inunediate  reatitotion ;  that  to  refund, 
as  afihirs  then  atood,  wonld  be  as  certain  ruin,  with* 
x>at  benefit  to  afiy  one ;  but  the  prospect  was  opening, 
and  if  John  would  only  accept  twenty  pounds  oc  ao, 
and  kindly  wait  a  single  year,  said  the  old  man, 
fairly  crying,  why  every  thing  %ould  be  made  right. 
So  what  could  John  do  but  quietly  button  his  pocket 
over  the  twenty  ponndsorao— quietly  button  hiscoat 
over  a  fallen  heart,  and  go  home  again? 

It  #aa  a  brilliant  a(temoon  when  the  disappointed 
man  came  to  the  end  of  hia  dreary  journey,  resolved, 
after  much  painful  deliberation,  to  confide  the  whole 
truth  of  the  case  to  his  wife.  Young,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  many  things,  he  was  not  without  hope 
after  all.  Hohad  hitherto  made  no  exertion  of  the 
talents  he  was  coaacious  of  poowasiag;  and  who 
could  say  that  good  might  not  come  out  of  this  evil, 
at  last,  in  neceanitaling  their,  vigorousexerciae  ?  So, 
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already  astiftmed  of  past  ina^ion,  and  with  aome 
show  of  cheerftil  resignafioa  to  miifortuM,  he  Mid 
the  twenty-pound  instalment  on  the  table  before 
Sybilla  on  arrm'og  home,  and  began  the  atory; 
which,  however,  he  had  occasion  to  condnde  with 
less  and  less  cheerfolness.  Naturally,  perhaps,  from 
fore-described  circumailances,  the  contrast  between 
a  -flushed  and  Tictorious  soldier  in  uniform,  and  a 
weary  druggist  in  nothing  deseribaUe,  atrndt  Sybilla 
acutely  as  her  huiband  entered  the  door ;  as,  alfio^ 
distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  riew,  the  eon- 
trast  was  sc  much  the  more  pvejudieiaHo  the  latter. 
And,  unluclcily  for  her,  befoA  she' bad  time  iairly^fe 
extinguish  a  comparfson  '^v4iich  aome  kind  inatinet 
told  her  was  injurious  and  wrong,  Godwin  had  de- 
clared himself  not  only  a  weary,  unornamental  drug- 
gist, but  a  beggared  one.  His  quick  -eye,  rapid  in 
the  interpretation  of  every  symptom  bf  thought,  was 
not  alow  to  perceive^  howeve^,  Ike  change  tliat 
passed  over  Sybilla'a  handsome  eounteiian<se— «d- 
turnidg  over  it  again  and  again,  spite  cf  ail  her 
really  laudable  endearera  at  banlshineat-T^re  'half 
the  recital  was  ended;  nod  grief  poar^  into  hCs 
heart  like  water  into  a  8tri<^en  ^ship^  To  dissolve 
without  dinoootent  the  day-dreams  ahe  had  been 
indulging  ail  day  long— dreams  long  cherished,  brt 
never  approaching  reality  till  she  had  abandoned  Ibr 
ever'  the  power  of  fixing  them*— wowld  of  iCtelf, 
Sybilla  felt,  have  been  a  task;  bat  this  bitter  faet, 
fidling  in  the  very  midst  of  her  pcideful  fancies, 
thoroughly  overcame  her.  She  burst  into  a  flood  oi 
tears  too  plainly  rebellious  and  indignant,'  and,  saying 
not  a  word,  went  up  into,  her  chamber.  Spirit' of« 
the  Sublime  Respectable !  thou  dapper  doerkeeper 
to  all  littlenessy^thou  aider  and  fosterer  of  vanity,  and 
selfishness,  and  hndness  of  he«rt-Mt  is  to  be  feared 
that  since  when  yon  first  put  the  (then  infimtine) 
soul  of  this  woman  fnto  a  eorslet,'with  apparatus  of 
fight-laeiog,  its  growth  has  not  ^een  gbod.  ^ 

At  first  opening  of  the  floed-gates,  Sybilta's  tears 
were  merely  the  outporiogs  of  disappomtment ;  but 
the  more  she  wept  upstairft  alofee,  the  mere  she 
brooded  and  brooded,  her  sobs  grew  fewer,  her  tears 
hotter,  and  at  length  xleliberately  angry.  She  f^lt 
herself  deoe'ived^iU  n«ed ;  and  her  npirtt  ohaied 
within  her  so  wiUfiilly  that  evw  tiie  kmd,  quick 
song  of  Godwm'a  oanary-biid  wroqgfat  her  to  elw 
treme  inritafion.  Poor  fellow  I  Had  he  been  brought 
up'  like  the  light-oolored  canaries  ^t  home,  sur^ 
rounded  by  respectabUity  and  j^ellow  ganne,  he 
might  hnrs  known*  himself  (and  SybilU's  sorrows) 
better.  As  it  was,  howev<6r,  he  kbaddooed  himself 
to  his  own  erootiona,  and,  thinkhig  -perhapa-  6f  the 
leafy  old  house  in  the  noBthcm  suburbs,  poured  out 
his  melodies  like  summer  rain-^fasler  and  louder  as 
Sybilla  grow  nor^  irritated.  He* positively  dia* 
obeyed  her  command  tobe  still ;  the  epithet  **  beast*' 
he  passed  contemptuously  over-;  she  stamped  bar 
feet  in  vain.  Hopphig  from  peroh  to  perch  all  the 
more  readily  and  saucily  as  it  had  no  tailworfh  men- 
tioning, still  tho*bfrd  went  on  with  liveliest  rattle. 
At  length,  in  a  ferment  of  passion,  Sybilla  approached 
the  cage,  treari>Ung  steadily,  as  a  spte  thrown  tnm 


the  hand  of  a  strong  nan  trembles  ia  Ihasank,  maei 
tWhead  of  the  guilelesa^ittle  songster,  ud  it  fug 
about  the  leafy  old  house  no  more. 

Crodwin  uttered  no  rensai^  a^on  tbedisBoveiyflr 
fhis  wicfkedness;  bm  wliea  he  Retired  thM  evcoi^ , 
anger  and  grief  contending  within  hka-frs  «uk 
flood*-heptefled  his  dead  bird  on  aishairby  thebei 
side,  and  lay  ail  night  with  his^ee  towd  it  U 
was  the  hutt  lemaining  of  ail  the  little  neni^ 
giUi  which,  afler  the  manner  of  lo«ar%  Jea^kid 
rendered  him  in  exehaBge  far  others.'-  Oaibymt 
they  had  departed  from  him  got  h)st  taubov-Hs 
if  he  were  no  more  wofthy«of  them ;  and  tbmitliy 
r-4he  last  and  most  preeions,'  for  it  had  a  imI,  roeil, 
interpretaUe  hmgui^  of  some  sort— dan!  euN^ 
oertamly:  with  nothing  inteqiretableaboiit  it  bat  in 

dnmhnesB  now.- 

I  ,  , 

That  dayset  lis  seat  upon  the  whole  etenalftere. 
So  eomj^etely  lateliil,  so  fttefuliy  cpmpieto  mn 
the  events  of  that  day,  that  thot^h  nq  ofioer  of  cfil 
could  desira  a  single  addition,  still  mm  oniaifli 
wooM  hsra  rareled  teals  which  nof  sa  entire  iav> 
life  could  break'throngh.  And  yet  how  awk  aa« 
those  ^irebmstanoes  in  theoiselves!  What  bmc 
gossamer^threads  were  they  uatil  Uiesgtbeoed  bj 
vaaity  and-  temper  evan  thoas  iiaaH  tiom-hbIo 
.bonds  stronger  thn  the  seven  green  vitfan  tfan 
boond  ihtf  limbs  of  Samson !  Wfast  petty  impedi- 
meilto  they  were  either  to  hi^iaeitt  orfbrtme,ai^ 
■^to  be  ove^eapt  or  smiled  away  by  a  Una  Ibol  or  a 
cheerfU  healt,  such  a|  ought  to  hivelieiooged,  «ad 
in  One  case  'did^  belong,  to  this  yoosg  woman  asd 
mhn^j  Bpt  In  the.  momiqg  when  they  woke,  a 
strong  wail  was  foimd  built  up  of  tbeie  petty  im* 
pediments,  breast  high,  between  them:  bmst  high, 
sethat  their  hearts  could  no  longer  heal  togetW, 
nor  their  feet  be  mutuaUy  upheld,  in  all  the  dreary 
vista*  of  years  througlr  which  they  m«Bt  y«i  keep 
oansori---a  hard  unreflerting  fnte  oalyoa  eackaide 
the  wall  ff fever.-  For,  Godwin  had  iar^wiyitei 
of'  perfection  in  woman-^hanlci  to  Jeasy  Boitti; 
and  s6  keenly  did  he  feci  4he  bittemsM  diapkyed  by 
Sybilla,  so  gross  did  the  setfishneas,  the  rioiook, 
the  cruelty  of  her  behaviour  appearto  him,  rieaad 
apart  from  any  unkindneis  di^aysd  throqgbii  to* 
ward  himself,  that  whoio  months^  r^pentanee  asd 
afleetion  would  hardfy  have  restored  to  hia  kit 
olden  happiness  and  iova.  The  shook  was  auddesaad 
compkste ;  and  the  f^ct  of  J9$tf*s  bird  beisg  rietio* 
laed  in  the  shook,  pointed  his  redeetiOttBia  adBe& 
tion  not  easily  diverted,  even  if  there  hs^  been  aiy 
prospect  of  diversion.  3ot,  unhsppily,  the  aaae 
principle  Which  leads  women  to  «««ae  asd  er» 
champion  the  fentta  of  those  they  love  »*<,  kd 
Sybilla  to  justify  her  feelmga  and  their  reailti-to 
so^ngthen  the  baUaf  that  she  was  wrsogsd,  de«iM 
unfortunate :  for  she  loved  A«rW/tko.«nt.  «^>^ 
and  impasskmed,  the  new«madh  wifb  now  boWly 
brought  before  her  ey*  the  eomparieooB  whick 
yesteiday  she  glanqed  at  with  aeivooi  bbUqaty,  asd 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  her.owttiBBnia,kn 
lady-like  habits,  mannar%  deportment,  asd  edooi' 
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tioD,  bar  qmanly  ftuse  and  ibrto,  the  fltd  from  tlie 
ecBMioiiHieMof  wrong-MBg  In  the  refleotidii  tlutt 
she  was  a  **  8Boriliee''-Mhat  theaa  her  Tjrtii^  ware 
pearl*  east  before  9»me'  loet  apothecary,  wbila  a 
heio,  a  Arture  LieatauBii<3«Beral  Sir  Violor,  -was 
hurrying  frtmi  fielih  of^glery  in  the  vain  hope  of 
twwnSnghim  lanrels  with  snah  preeioas  gems.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  thus  a  pardonable  wesimess  might 
deepen  eren  into  guilt. 

But  ft  dreary  Dssson  it' wouM  be  to  follow  thes» 
two  thiongli  ail  the  shadows  which  liehcdfonh,  deep^ 
eniog  and  deepening  dne  by  one,  foil  apon  them,  tiH 
it  was  day  no  more,  n6r  eter  could  be  day.  Sad  to 
taark  the  daily-hardening  indifference  of  John  God- 
win, who,  having  fallen  jit  once  from  all'  his  hopes, 
looked  net  «p  again,  n6r  strove  toregaih  the  pienacle, . 
but  went  plodding  ald^^  alode,  d\in  and  snll^,  like 
the  last  man  in  a  plftgue-stricken  city,  plmiging^anon 
over  head  and  ears  intp  some  occupation  or  enter- 
prise, frintn  sheer  necessity  oTihing  something,  and 
abandoriing  k  at  fhe  very  m^^t  of  success,  from 
naoghl  but  idle  despairing^«  What  was  the  use?  " 
Sad  to  mal'k  the  daily^rowing  discontent  bf  Sybilla 
Godwin,  whose  willfril,  passionate  nature  could 'rb^ 
sign  itseirto  nothing  which  iaterfored  With  her  hap- 
piaes»*-a  nat^r«  wlricb  if  it  could  not  break  through 
tmprisonin^bars  would  beat  itself- to  dMMh  against 
them.  Unlike  Godwin;  however,  in  whose  horixon 
of  unvaried  gray  no  sun  was  ever-  visible  at  ^i 
bright,  warm  snatches  of  sunshine  would  now' imd 
then  intervene  through  tempest ;  but  they  were  so 
uncertaiki,  so  evaaescetitf  so mueh  more  alHed  to  the 
principlea  that  made  Sybilla  beaotifU  than  to  those 
that  ei^ght  to  have'  made  her  good,  that  they  soon 
became  vrhoUy  disregarded,  and  went  finally  out. 
So  in  a  thousand  ways  was  fuel  added  to  ilame,  in  a 
thousand  nriser^le  gfievances  and  aggiavations,  and^ 
things  that  wero  neither  one  nor  the  other  bat  toHured 
into  both ;  in  triiie^  brooded  ever  and  Bade  hideous 
by  enggeratioo,  tilh-^in-  a  few  months— it  became 
qusationable  whether  mora  nuiery  oouU  be  founds 
anywhere  in:  London.*  < 

Preserredfrom  a  knowtodge ofaH jiiirheAftAay 
cooftaH^  or  may-be  capable  of;  let  no  mte  c|^t  him- 
lelf  with  just  4o  mocll  virtue,  iy  no  mtatu  debit 
hittfleir  with  just  so  much  vide  as  >eitcdm6tanee8 
may  hitherto  have  eMeited  theqce.  Wither  winds 
the  leaky  ship  is  as  safe  As  the  sound';  and  to  thon- 
aands  who  lift  their  polluted  eyebrows  in  horrer  over 
the  erimeB  recorded' in  the  news-sheet  the  writer  of 
this  sketch  would  say— It  is  all  very  moch  according 
to*  the  weather.  Besides,  we  arrive  abruptly  at  a 
dimax  ia  the  case  of  other  men^i  viees ;  we  do  not 
go  through  att  the  cireumstances  and  gradations 
which  push  on  to  them,  nor  know  how  many  of 
thhm  inevitably  sprang  from  smaM  andalmoet  blame^ 
less  beginnings  as  we  de  in  the  one  of  our  own 
▼loes.  Furthermore,  it  is  meknoholy  to  cMerve 
howvQoonaeiottsly  smu  are  begoUed  throqgh  these 
gradations  while  to  retam  is  possible,  and  only 
arouse  to  a  sense  of  emr  by  a  sodden  clappiag  to  of 
the  gatea  which  o^n  en  the. homeward  path  no 


Beathag  fltMfoIly  against  imprisoning  bars,  Sybilhi 
now  yearned  as  mnah  for  love  and  gaiety  as  for  mar^ 
Ue  halla.  Her  loss  in  sespectability  had  not  proved 
•0  s^l^  as  ahe  had  feared ;  and,  in  default,  neglecti 
indiiibrenee,  wasted  youth,  a  cheerless,  heartless 
existenee  now  sHippIied  the  necessities  of  life  to  her 
misery.  She  forgot,  wretched  woman  as  ahe  was, 
wAo  4iad  rendered  her  husband  the  silent,  uoemotionat 
man  he  had  heooiae ;  a  man  without  love  and  with^ 
out' anger— a  barren  rock,  where  rich  and  wholesome 
veidnre  used  to  grow.  But,  unfortunately,  her  igh> 
ne^ymi^  detraeted  nothing  from  het  wretcSiednesa. 
Agaiir  and  again,  totally  incapable  either  of  recoacil* 
ing  herself  toiler loTor  of 'raencUttg  it,  she  wept  bit- 
ierty  at  the  ikought  that  it  could  only  change  with 
death;  and  naturally  fbllewed  the  questioa,  by  and 
by,  which  of  them  was  likely  to  outlive  the  other  ? 
It  ynB  terriUete  think  that  «A#'Should  spend  all  her 
day8hi2suehwre<chedness-4hould  die  in  the  midst 
of  it ;  but,  independent  of  that  consideratibn,  Godwin 
iiad grown*veiy  pale  and  lean  lately;  he  ate  little; 
aad>-*<hoqghi  h6  cooaplained  not*-frequently  took 
medicine.  He  was  not  naturally  of  a  strong  oon*> 
scitutionf  and,  taken  altogether,  fiybilla  thought  she 
shonid  ootlive  him.  Tfaia is  the  hanKaet;  the  hotie 
and  substance  of  her  frequent  cogitations ;  but  what 
pantos  hiy  between,  what  twinges  of  telf-repognance 
now  and  tiieh  broke  mereifbliy  hi  upon  them,  cannot 
be  written  down  -^wiugh  to  say,  that  they  grew 
daily  fhinter  and  fahitet.  What  harm  was  there  in 
"supposing?"  And  then,  after  a  decent  interval 
dUiittg  Which  Godwin  got  neither  paler  nor  thinner, 
came  the  eonsideretion-^But  how  lon^^  first  ?  And 
when  SybilH  was  fr^oed  to  admh,  that  a  young  man 
like-  Godwin,  however  ailing,  anight  well  vegetate 
through  a  loiy  series  of  years,  she  found  by  the  feeU 
iqg  of  disiatisftetion  which  crept  involunlarily  into 
hev  breast  how  aauch  she  had  secretly  cherished  the 
<<  supposition.*'  Nor  even  afler  seUkletection  couU 
she  avoid  the  greeiousthovght  that,  if  h^  lived  for 
twenty  years,  hojnight  as  well  live  forever|  but  if^ 
now,  any  thing  should  happen  in-*say  .two  years 
(and  a  great  many  tiling^  did  happen  •  in  two  yean) 
^why,  tet  us  see— 3he  would  then  be  not  quite  six- 
and*twentyi  .Weli,  not  eiers  than  two  yearn;  a 
year«and-a*half,  say;  for  there  would  be  a  year. for 
mourning,  which  would  otherwise  bring  her  over 
seven*aad*>twenty,  which  would  be  too  old.  And  so 
SybiUa  raheaised  hd^  hOsband's  death  and  burial,  and 
her  own  widowhood  and  restoration  to  happtnesa^ 
and— a  little^  tteobliag^  guilty  thought  peeped  in  to 
say^to,  by  that  timey  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Victor. 
True,  Ihe •often  checked  these  speculations—she  folt 
they  were  wrong;  but,  time  by  time,  with  less  suo* 
cess,  until  at  last  what  is  oflen  expressed  after  one*a 
decease  became  iiHth  Sybilla  %  fixed  idea  before  the 
event,  that  *Mt  wou|d  be  a  happy  release.'' 

HeanwhilO)  John  kept  on  the  weary  tenor  of  his 
way,  prtffhaturely  old  in  feature  and  heart— got  leaner 
and  paler;  finally  got  into  a  slow  fever,  brought  on 
thsoogh  his  eWn  earelesaneea,  abofti  the  time  that  hia 
wife,  came  to  the  aboire  eonelusion.  And  now  it 
would  afford  strange  melanefaoly  to  lift  the  veil  from 
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that  woman's  mind  as  she  tended  by  Up  siok-iied'- 
terrible  to  watch  the  sudden  terror  which  bow  in- 
•piled  her  lest  her  husband  Mhould  die ;  for  she  felt 
as  if  her  injured  conscience  had  fled  np  to  h^^ett, 
had  impeached  her  thoughts,  and  that  this  *waB  the 
result ;  that  devils  had  power  to  fulfill  her  desire, 
that  her  «oul  might  be  damned  to  her  desire. 
Strange,  end  more  melancholy  still,  that  wh«ft  the 
first  few  days  of  Godwin's  illness  wore  away,  this 
terror  was,  not  supplanted,  but  accompanied  by  other 
feelings  of  a  totally  opposite  nature !  After  all,  was 
not  this  ^  providential  arrangement  tor  the  happiness 
of  both  parties— a  release  to  eaqh  fVona  a  yoto  which 
had  proved  too  heavy  to  beai^--aa  answer  to'  a)i  her 
tears  and  sufferings?  Of  ooursei,  her  thoughts  were 
not  arrayed  in  words  so  matter-of-fact  as  these,  but 
it  came  to  quite  the  same  xhing.  And  now  these 
feelings  reigned  alternately.  As  GbdWio  grew 
worse,  the  lerf  or  increased ;  yet  as  sooa  as  a  Symp- 
tom oi  amendment  appeared,  the  contrary  sentiment 
imyiediately  assumed  sway^  fiitta»  time  "wore  on,> 
and  Sybilla  became  accustomed  to  the  thngw^  no 
douSt  remained  as  to  which  wss  mdst  powecful; 
and  when  Godwin  «at  length  recovered^  and  all  the 
illness  and  dying,  if  any^  had  to  be  done  over  again, 
Sybilla  felt  like  one  betrayed. 

Alas!  she  was  now  wholly  in  the  toils  of  t1|e 
fowler.  The  violence  of  her  feelings  increased  day 
by  day ;  and  no  longer  to  attempt  description  of  mys- 
teries impossible  to  be  understood,  she  returned  one 
evening  from  an  accidental aad  momentary  interview 
with  Captain  Hope,  who  was  in  Eagland  en  ieave, 
wrought  into  a  determination  to  do  that  herself  which 
it  had  terrified  Ker  should  be  done  by  nature  on  her 
behalf.  So  Godwip  fell  into  another  feter,  and  its 
accompanying  symptoms  were  so  new  that,  -thoii^ 
they  were  leM  violent  than  previously^  they  alarmed 
him  much  more.-  He,  however,  was  net  perhaps  so 
easy  a  subject  for  experiment  as  a  Sufiblk  -laborer ; 
and  whether  from  one  cause  or  anether^-whether 
from  observation  of  the  symptomatic  nature  of  his 
lever,  or  observatioaa  in  the  cgp  from  which  he  was 
drinking  at  the  time,  he  suddenly  fell  back-updn  his 
piUows  one  morning,  shot  thcough  with  the  eoovie- 
tion  that  his  beautiful  wife  was  poisoning  him. 

The  stricken  man  lay  starin^^  out  at  the  wiadow 
with  fixed  eyes  awhile,  but  neither  in  aoger  nor 
horror;  for  presently  be  turned  his  face  upon' his  lied 
and  wept  with  all  his  heart  The  unkindness,  the 
ingratitude  of  this  woman,  each  carried  in  it  a  sting 
more  venomous  than  the  sting  of  death  i  bat,  like  the 
•ting  of  death,  they  subdued  rather  than  iofuriated 
him.  That  she  who  lay  in  his  bed  and  sat  at  hfe 
board,  whom  at  any  rate  he  trusted  so  tar,  whom  at 
least  he  jealously  protected  and  cared  for,  should 
drain  his  life  from  him  at  her  leisure— to-day,  to- 
morrow, any  day,  as  soon  as  the  jnilk  oame  to  make 
porridge  withi-emote  him  m^re  with  its  treachery 
than  its  cruelty.  Oh,  whsct  seas  of.  anguish  broke 
over  him  in  that  hour--casting  him  to  and  fro,  a 
helpless  waif,  utterly  abandoned  and  broken  up^  in 
perhaps  the  lowest  deeps  of  agony  that  ever  man  en- 
tered upon  and  lived.    His  soul  shook  as  in  an  ague ; 


his  spirit  aeemod  oosing  from  him,  ntil,  like  i 
dwindled,  half-spent  breath,  it  fiiekieiad  withm  him 
on  weak,  linfeathered  wings,  impaticBt  of  their  own 
impotence.  But  sooo^/or  i»  such  extremities  omq 
sometimes  Uva  through  the  changes  of  yetn  it  u 
hour'^a  sudden  acoess  of  firmness,  of  steraiMM  stole 
upon  this  fainting  spirit,  which  momentarilfgiew 
calmer  and  moref  etern,  iill  it  Wa^  cdd  end  hari  is 
Steele  Again  htb  eyes  became  fixed  snd  stahof,  bat 
now  With  an  expreauoa  enoqgh  alone,  is  vim  fraeeo 
and  froesiqg.  terror,  to  have  brought  SybiOt  down 
npoh  hfii  knees  had  she  encountered  it.  And  vbeo. 
half  an  hour  after,  the  sick'man  again  turvdluftbce 
wearily  upon  his  pillow,  in  hope-^f  sleeps  M  lud  re- 
solved to  Idt  Sybilla <;o  it! 

P  wrenched  woman !  Little  goeestd  sbe,  irlien 
she  came  presently  Xa  look  upon  th^s  sleeper,  tk 
pallsf  of  his  fiu^  alrea^ly  reflecM  vpoo  her  fhrooka 
hesxt,  h6w  completely  the  power  bad  psssed  ost  of 
her  hand»-^w  temMe,  bow  et§nuU  the  poDisb- 
ment  she  herself  shoUld  assist .  him  m  Hgulixinif. 
Lit|le  knew  she  t^t  if  her  soul  werp  now  /or  t  lioie 
afaandoned  •of  all  warning,  of  al  1  saving  voices,  it  vas 
abandpiied  to  the  power  of  her  husband,  in  tbe  hoi- 
\oy^  of  wheee  hand  it  lay.  To  open  hit  basd  bef«e 
her  eyes,  calmly,»meroifully  to  thrust  pn  isdex^inger 
'into  the  spoti  wbicb  already  Restored  so  deep  is  this 
s^,  to  put  aside  the  oup  not  so  much  from  hii  iipi 
as  her  own,  aud  hold  up  to  her  eyes,  di^  by  day,  the 
chalice  Qf«repeBtance--all  Ais  waswithia  the  com- 
pass of  )iis  will.  But  he.  willed  it  not ;  he  foMed  up 
his  wHl  and  put  it' aside;  he  would  rather  yield  hit 
inclinatiouB  to  hers,  and  passively  eUtt  ku  fngtn 
while  he  yielded.  Why,  what  devil  ma  is  tbi»  mn 
aVK>?  •      ^.   . 

'  From  that  day  Godwin  refined  to  see  any  pby- 
siciad,  prescribing  for  himself  from  a  jmnte  nedi- 
cine-ehesti  and  from  that  day  hejn«w  rtpi^rv<"B 
and  worse.  The  oldnt  teiyoirs  of  dybilia  retomed 
,  upon  her  a#.  her  hoflband  sank  eopalpebly ;  she  siMk- 
ened  her  hand,  withheld  it  altogether  In  a  parexyaa 
of  mortal  dread  Hiiich  passed  very  weUfor  cosjq^ 
afiectipn,  but  etill  frdm  that  day  he  grev  tqlidlr 
worse  and  worse.  Till  in  the  noon  of  a  ocittia 
night,  while  she  was  vainly  endeavoEJn;  to  ileep,  in 
an  adjoinii^  chanober,  the.  husband  cdlsd  hsrriedij 
to  the  wile.  The  wiie  then  rose,  basteoed  (o  (lu 
door  In  nervous  stupor,.and  stood  rigidly  lootdsg  ia 
from  the  thseshold.  The  cahn,  every-day  appeir 
ance  of  the  patient,  as  he  sat  up  in  his  bed,  resfond 
her,  however,  to  oonfidence ;  and,,  looeening  her 
clenched  hands,  she  advanced  to  the  foot  of  (he  bed. 

•«Comenearer,Sybilia,"saidGodwin.  The«wK 
something  new  ia  the  expression  of  his  ▼««» "" 
she  went,  to  his  side  like  one  walking  oa  a  ^ 
The  sack  man  placed  one  am»  round  ber. 

"  My  wife,"  he  said,  and  the  words  fell  rhispeony 
from  his  lips,  •oft  as  the  sound  of  faUiB«^e««* 
«*My  wife,  this  fever  is  eomiog  to  an  esd." 

SybUla  shook  from  head  to  foot. 

«» Flaee  yeur  finger  on  this  pAlse,"  *»  "^^J 
touched  his  wrist,  and  thought  she  recogsiKd  m 
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difference  between  a  polie  th«t  beds  with  blood  and 
a  pulse  that  beiatB  with  poison.  Amain  Sybilla shook 
from  head  to  foot^    * 

*<  And  now  do  \^ok  into  my  eyes^  SybiUa'^— atlli 
hespok»with  the  sama^soft  Toiod— "I  think  they 
are  Rowing  4im.^' 

She  glaooed  upwifd  for  the  ficBt  &m  ;  mad  his  eyes 
were  not  dim  at  alh  They  were  blazing  at  her;  and 
Woi«  she  cottld  withdrivv^  her  glance  hd  utterM, 
**9ybilla,  I  shall  be 6eaA  in  an  houri"  and  so  iked 
her  eyethiipon  his  face.  * 

If  lUe  was  of  any  vatne  to  her,  it  was  fortanatft  fer 
Sybttla  at  thaC  moment  that  her  heart  had*^wii 
sccuBtohftd  to  tumult ;  otherwise  it  must  hav^  burst. 
As  it  was,  she  gVadnally  withdrew  her  eyes  from 
Godwin's,  and  threw  herself  upon' the  Had  in  a  pas- 
sion of  tears.  And  as  she  lay,  burying  her  head  in 
the  clothing,  a  change  passed  over  her '  hmlbaAdf s 
countenance.  The  fires  w^re  queilched  in^  his  eyes, 
aadnow4hey  were  really  ^tim-*-with  some  strange 
commingling,  of  pity,  and  meladeholy^  and  a^y, 
and  even  of 'yearning  love,  all  *in  one  tear.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  tune  of  aMing^  and  it,  'too,  ^passed 
sway. 

Meanwhile  -Sybill^  still  wept  ah4  sQhbed  with  her 
face  hidden.  Well  woiM  it  hate  been  for  her. had 
she  never  liAed  that  fa^  again;  better  to  hhve^  wept 
and  sobbed  there  till  every  fountain  ]n-her.1>rtest 
was  still.  But  she  did  lifl  It ;  and  putting  forth  he^ 
hand  to  assist  herself  in  rising  from  the  bed,-  she 
placed  it  on  a  breakiast-cup  with  which  John  had 
been  habiluaHy  served  throughout  this  Istit  illness, 
and  which  was  nol  there  ftefon.  .She  bounded 
backward  to  the  wall  with  a  low,  long,  tremulous 
cry,  and  darted  ah  agonized  look  at 'John  Godwin. 
He  lay  with  bis  head  pillowed  upon  his  arm,' fixedly 
regarding  her.'  Her  head  swam ;  she  looked  at  Jier 
husband  with  the  gaze  that  blind  menium  to  the 
ton ;  she  heard  a  voice  Ihr,  faraway,  when  he  said 
with  slow  deliberstion-^ 

«<  Sybilla,  liaow  it  I  1  have  known  it  for  a  fort- 
night. I  have  drunk,  from  that  cup  ■fourtcjen  times 
nnce  I  Icnew  it.;  but  never  shall  drink  from  'it  again, 
Yon  had  better  go !  '*    He  covered  his  face. 

Mechanically,  and  still  entranced  in.stupor„she 
obeyed.  Slowly  attiring  herself  in  all  the  minutiae 
of  walking-dress,  not  forgetting  a  cloak  sinQe  the 
night  was  cold,  she  fled  dowu  stahs-^fled  hjpQue  I 

As  the  outer-door  banged-io,  the  dyiAg  Inan  Jose, 
lifted  the  window-curtain,  and  watched  the  hurrying 
figure  of  his  wife  as  it  emerged  here  and,  there  full  in 
the  light  of  a  lamp,  and  want  on  into  the  darkness  be- 
yond. Again  and  again,  and  ever  less  distinct,  the 
shivering  mortal  passed  thrbugh  narrowing  Ureaks  of 
light  inter  a  wider  expanse  of  darkness,  as  she  had 
passed  Ihrough  moany  a  mercy-sent  dawning  of  re- 
morse into  deeper  shades  of  guih.  At  length  the 
retreating  figure  passed  for  the  last  time  from  his 
straining  vision,  and  hk  saw  her  never  agaii\. 

*'0  Sybilla,  Sybilla,''  he  said  aloud,  as  he  turned 
from  the  window,  **  I  pray  Heaven  the  bitter,  bitt<9r 
punishment  you  now  endure  may*  atone  for  this  of- 
fense forever!    It  is  enough;  for  afhsr  all  /  live! 


AaA  sopne  day,  SyWIla,  when  sorrow  and  repentanoe 
shall  haye'diastened  yoo,  it  shall  be  a  joy  to  you  to 
htow  that  I  live— broken,  unstrung,  all  youthful  vigor 
Shattered,  but  still  uot  quitt  a  murdered  man.  Yet 
if  f  kad  not  known  so  e«rly " 

.  Ahortly  after,  attired  as  for  a  journey,  John  Godwin 
stdod  in  the  street  below— a  solitary,  hopeless, 
stricken  man.  The  day  had  just  begun  to  dawn,  as 
fresh  and 'beautiful  as  if  for.  the  first  time  it  rolled 
away  the  darkness  from  the  earth.  Clouds  laden 
with  soft  violet  light  came  up  from  the  East,  and 
shed  it  bA  vabroad ;-  codl  mrs  came  down  from  the 
courts -of  an  etetTud  city^  with  a  message  therefrom 
to  all  who  would  stop  and  listen.  More  than  once 
did  Godwin  so  pause  in 'the  silent  streets,  listening 
wUh  fixed  attention,  driuking  the  air  as  draughts  of 
water ;  and  ever  as  his  feet  resounded  on  the  pave« 
m&Bit  again  he  felt  a  peaceful  sleep  settling  over  his 
weary  spirit.  InvoluntarHy,*  or  father  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  nathinkingr  about  could  afiect,  he  bent 
his  steps  towafd  \b»  lehfy  old  house :  he  iiad  a  vague 
intention,  of  just  lookhig  at  it^ce  more.  And  all 
his  troubles  melted  away  as,  one  by  one,  he  passed 
the  <o1d-  l&hdmarks  of  pilgrimage.  Faftt  flings  came 
back  upon  him,  the  same  iw  of  oid,  though  robed  not 
now  in  joy,  but  in  melancholy:  the  pleasures  of  an 
old  man's  memory.  •  But  how  fast  his  heart  beat  as 
he  neared-the  eomer  whence  the  old  house,  and 
Jessy '«  chamber  ip-it,  were  visible  \  And  thefe  it 
was.!  the  snowy  curtain  still  flapping  in  the -morning 
air-*-the  cactus,  the  roses,  the  geraniums — ^the  same, 
thesame{ 

Glancing  down  the  toad  at  about  the  same  time, 
Jessy,  descried  a  raa^  sitting  dejectedly  on  the  way- 
side bank,*  with  his  face  turned  steadily  toward  her 
window.  Her  attention  was  sufliciently  arrested  to 
recall  her  again  and  hirain ;  and  stijr  he  sat  there — 
still  as  before.  A  (housand  unformed  emotions  sud- 
denly crowded  within  her;  she  felt  her  face  grow 
paler  and  her  hter^  sicken.  The  stranger  approached 
timidly  «nd  with  an  air  of  guilty  a  few  paces  nearer, 
and  Jessy  sew  not  only  4ifho  it  was, « but,  by  one  oi 
those  wondecfttl  lawjs  which  psyehblogistsvainlyen- 
dsavor  to  expound,  pretty  distinctly  Aow  it  was.  By 
what  mysteriohs  bridge  does  spnl  pass  over  to  soul? 
How  came  this  loving  woman  to  know,  from  one 
glance  at  that  bo^ed  form  and  haggard  face,  that  he 
had  but  now  escaped,  scathed  and  wounded,  through 
some  fearful  tribulation  which  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  know  and  to  bhare  ? 

Without  daring  to  look  again,  she  knew  that  God- 
win was  approaching  the  house.  She  went  out  upon 
the  stairs  to  listen  for  his  coming;  and,  after  some 
minutes,  seated  herself  ppon  them  with  her  hands 
daqied  over  her  knees,  knotoing  he  would  come. 
Her  iather  was  away  on  a  short  journey- her  mo- 
ther had,  months  since,  gone  her  last  and  longest 
journey :  Jessy  was  alone  in  the  house  with  the  old 
servant.  Presently  the  expected  knock  was  hearc^ 
a  faint,  appealing  knock,  it  seemed  to  her ;  and  the 
next  moment  they  stood  once  more  facetofaoe,  with 
the  threshold  between  them. 
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Godwin  made  no  attempt  to  enter :  h^  itood  Upe 
one  ainking  under  a  heavy  burden  imploding  to  be 
SiUeved. 

«Yes!  yeai  For  God's  aake  eom^  in  T'.  said 
Jessy's  trembling  voice.  And  the  next  moment^aa  if 
there  he  would  be  safest  from  the  pursuer,  she  shut ' 
the  door  of  her  own  ehamber  iipon  her  old  loetkiv«. 
"  Now,  John,  what  is  all  this  ?  What  temhle  tbiitgs 
have  you  to  lell  me.''  ^   - 

They  sat  down  together.  With  diiated  eyes  and 
parted  lips  she  listened,  as  in  a  very  frenzy  of  words 
Giodwin  told  hiff  story.  Now  in  drops  of  moiteafirai 
and  now  in  melancholy  tear-drops,  he  poured  dut^fais 
whole  soul  before  her, 'till  not  one  agony  remained 
unknown.  Jn  the  excitement  of-  the  story  he  rose 
from  his  ohair ;  and  when  he^had  ^ded  all,  and  Itood 
silent  before  her,  pale  and'niined)  a  wreck,  most  elo- 
quent, her  old  love,  her  pity,^  her  anguish^  bunt  all 
bonda :  she  <;}asped  her  arjas  about  his  peek,  pressed 
her  cheek  convulsively  \cf  his,  and  wept  as  thotigh 
the  flood-gates  of  her  heart  were  alLi>rokte  on  to- 
gether. "  G,  ray  poor  boy  I  my  podr  boy  ?  .  Tlvey. 
willkiUmetoo!*'        ~         - 

Godwin  looked  down  upon  the  sobbing  giri,  trofll- 
ing  his  tongue  with  net  a  word ;  and  when  her  teafs 
were  all  spent,,  and  theV  Aood  silehtjy  apart,  he  felt 
that*  it  was-  possible  to  blear  upjnanfully  against  all 
distresses,  and  to  go  on  patiently  to  .the.  end.  «Bpt 
Sybilla  was  not  forgotten;. and  whatever  thoughts 
passed  between  Jessy  and  Gpdwih  in^the..  sympathy 
of  silence,  it  was  of  her  niainly  that  they  spok» 
There  was  some  understanding  between  them  re>' 
garding  her;  her  name  was  the  last  word  uttered 
before  farewell ;  which,  howtfver  choked  dbwm  and 
delayed,  whatever  they  yeamfed  to  say  fifst,  tech  to 
the  other,  but  were  ashamed,  had  at  last  tto^  uttered. 
"Good-bye,  then,  dear  Jessy,'*  said  Godwin,  as  they 
stood  as  of  old  in  the  porch  before  the.  door,  and  it 
sounded  to  them  both  lik^  the  snatch  of  an  bid-loved, 
longwfoigotten  song;.  She  put  her  hand  in  his,  and 
the  direful  Whither  and  how  long?  Mpe  up  befoee 
them,  and  was  aDswerftd  in  each,  Anywhere,  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  perhaps— f<Mever !  <<Giod  biess 
yov,  tiisar  John,"  s^d  she  in  a  broken  voice ;  and 
yielding  herself  to  his  embrace  and  his  kisses,  she 


adileil,  "and,  right  or  wrong,  VwiU  love  yoo,  dieo 
of  you,  pn^  for  you,  and  never  oeafte  till  Idie! ' 
The  haggard  faee  of  Godwi{i  lit  ep  with  one  last 
look,  reyeaimg  mere  than  <wonia. ,  "0  ftitli^,  ior. 
ing  girl,"  ho  said,  "what  h«re  I  kist,  and  jret  Mt 
wholly  lost!"  He  passed  through  ths  gtte,  went 
out  upon  the  rdH^  and  fetf  «Blea  toned  not  ^\i 


^ierUieiiteoantedeaein)-  Sir  Vknor  tadtU  (be 
idola  of  her  vanitgr  ahatteipd  abdut  her,  Sybilla  hemi 
with  renewed  dismay  of  Godwin's  •diaapfeutDee. 
h  wns  anetherat^oke,  of  the  •two<«dged  awocd;  for 
sfap  bdnofod  that,  with  the  iaiention  of  ati««ui^l«r 
fi^m  >nstiee,  he  had  erawlecl  away  to  dia  ia  Km 
obscurity';  wid  had  .it  not  been  f^r  tha cosseqaeot 
excitemeDt,,jlhe  daily  expeetiCtioa.of  heanagofbis 
death,  the  wretched  wijfe  must  have  sunk  mdef  tbe 
agoaies  of  her  temorae.'  But,  when  a  (tw  weeks 
Wisae  poa«ed  came  Jessy  v^hnews  oT  bia  life  iasiad 
-«with  grief  and  ooaaoktiotv*?^  o^  a  mird  of  le- 
proach.  Lopg  and  paiinful  was  the  iatarriew  b^ 
tween  these  two  womeii ;  and,  soonsfkatfaey  piited, 
the  high-strung  taerv^  of  $ybilla  gave  way^  aod^be 
was  mercifully  laid  upon  a  bed  of  eiekitess.  Bot  tbere 
WW  a  seotfet  be(i#een.them  now,  betwixt  tbe  iflao- 
fe«t  and  the  guilty,  that  rendered  aeparatioa  impoi- 
aiMe ;  add  befisre  Sybiikn.roi^,  a  lepeataat  womaa, 
they  trere  knit  ia  close  hoods  iof  dqeadence  ud 


Five  yeara  have  now  lapsed;  aad  bow  and  then, 
peih^pi  this  very  days  these  two  Btisngefhesdabeod 
their  stUi  |y>uiig  and  beautiful  beads  togeOier  in  ee- 
Oiot  over  aome  little  piece  «f  newa^-fitnvBanV- 
yien4iH-St.  Petersbuigh..  For^asAehcitoaUeiof 
■evei^restiog  emotions,  Godwin  had  turned  biauelf 
to  musiov  had  spent  whole  nights  in  pouriag  from  tbe 
strings  of  hisvidin  sooga  of  his  experieaoe.  TiU  nt 
Ubt  he  began  to  grow  famous  ;  aod  ii  ao  ▼  ^^  (^ 
tha  cognoeoeati  by  a  new  name-whiok,  after  all,  n 
only  Jessy's  name  Italianixed*-«s  a  mouciao  full  of 
dngovenable  fire  and  JMthos,  es  a  wild,  enalic,  list* 
consuming  fenius,  canten  at  oooe  of  emolttmearand 
praise.  ■  *And  i|0,>suddaoly  appearing  Jiere  and  t*e«i 
he  still  pours  music  into  eats  that  undeistasd  not  tbe 
bltler  aeoret  of  its  poweti 
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Oh  !  bright  eigar ! 
I  love  thy  wreaths  of  amoke  ao  dimly  furling, 
I  love  thy  mnrky  oloud  above  me  whirUng, 

While  like  a  ataT 
Amid  the  amoke  thy  brilliant  tip  la  ablnilig, 
And  bids  me  east  all  care  and  sad  repining 

From  me  afar. 
'  Companion  dear ! 
When  weary  of  this  World,  ita  empty  pl«BS««, 
Its  saaselsaa  toii,  its  earee  without  a  measnrs, 

Its  doabt  and  fear, 


Then  Fancy  paints  upon  thy  bright  eWud  mm 

The  far-off  frienda and  acenea  my  heart iicuTJof. 

And  bringa  them  near. 

And  when  In  aorrow 
My  heart  ia  bowed,  and  oil  i«  cold "oun^^. 
And  dreary  thonghta  and  weary  carea  aarwui*  it, 

Yet  atilt  I  borrow      ' 
From  thae  A  bolaee,  while  dear  Hope,  m^JHj 
Bru^  tony  view,  the  nUata  befoie  it  i 
;  A  bright  to-morrow. 
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•  .     ,.  CHAPTER  in.     ,       •' 

^BS  yfJDQWKXn  OF  BSitlTBN. 

Upon  the  appelated  elay^  the  Count  o£  Borcelo^a, 
who  had  passed  the  precedbg  eve  in  masses  and 
prayers,  presentei^  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  camp,' 
mounted  oq  a  horse  frop  Seville-r^  steed  whose 
Blender  legs  and  light  step  made  him  tether  resemble 
a  courser. for  a/tie-d&y  than  a  battle  chati^ger.  • 

The  champion  of  'the  empress  was  clad  in  a  coat 
of  mail  of  polished  steel,  inlaid  with  gold,  the  work 
of  the  Moors  of  Cordova,  in  the  midst  of  which  shone 
a  sun  of  diamonds,  which. threw  raycs  like  jpoifited 
flames ;  roiu^  his  jieck  he  wore  the  chain  given  him 
by  the  empress,  for  whose  Ijfe  ^nd  fame  ^e  was 
about  to,do  battle^  He  strwsk  t^e,  barrier  throe 
times,  an^  thrice  he  was  asked  by  f  herald'  who  he 
'Was,  to  w)iich  Jie  alwayd  gave  this  reply—**  I,  am 
the  Champion  of  God.''  A^t  the  third  response,- the . 
gate  was  opened,  and  the  Count  of  Barcelona  en- 
tered the^ists,  which  were  arranged  in  an  oval  lonil, 
like  the  ancient  cf^^ie  circus,  and  bordered  .with 
fleets,  raised  one  above  ead»  other  in  tiers,  ^led  at 
this  time  with  the  nobility  of  the  Rhine^  who  had' 
hurried  to  see  the  iipposing  and  interesting  spectacle. 

At  one  end  of  the- arena  the  Emperor  Henry  was 
seen,'  in  his  imperial  robes,  seated  on  his  throne  ,*  on 
the  other,'in  a  wDoden  lodge,  sitting  on  >i  coipmon . 
stool,  was  discovered  the  empress,  ^ressei^  in  black, ' 
holding  her  infant  son  in  her  arms.  Directly  oppo- 
site the  hut  in  which  she  was  jjnmared,  stood  the 
pile,  destined  to  consume  her  and  her  babe,  if  Jier 
champion  were  defeated ;  and  qear  it  was  placed  tHe 
common  hangman,  ia  a  red  fro«k,  his  arms  and  legs 
bare,  holding'in  pne  hand  a  chafing-dish,  .and  in  the 
other  a  torch.  In  the  i^iddle  of  the  curve  that 
forme^  t^e  lists  was  an  altar^  whereon  fay  the  holy 
evangelists,  upon  which  a  crucifix  was  placed.  Op- 
posite the  altar  stood  an  uncovered  bier. 

The  Count  of  Barcelona  ^tered  the  iists,  which 
he  rode  round,  while  a  flourish  of  trumpets  pro- 
claimed io  the  accusers  of  the  empress  thai  the 
Champion  ef  God  was  at  his  post ;  for  by  ihis  sacred 
appellation  the  defender  of  him  or  her  whq  appealed 
to  the  ordeal  of  battle  was  always  styled  in  the  ages 
of  chiv^&Uy*  T^he  count  stopped  before  tl^&omperor, 
whom  he  saluted  by  lowering  the  point  of  his  lance 
to  hia  .feet;  backing  his  steed,  whose  head  he  kept 
toward  the  sovereign,  till  having  reached  the  middle 
he  made  him  spring  on  all  hia  feet,  executing  this 
dtmi'volte  in  so  able  a  manner,  that  everybody  ac- 
knowlet^ged  him  for  a  most  gallant  cavalier.  Then 
he  advanced  slowly  toward  the  lodge  of  the  empress, 
curbing  the  vdor  of  the  mettled  charger,  till  he 


neach^d  the  spot  irhfte  dhe  was  seated,  when  he 
dismounted,  the  noble  animal  standing  as  still  in  the 
Ii9t8  as  if  he  had  been  made  of  marble.  Ascending 
tfie.  steps  that  conducted  him  to  her  side,  as  ^  to 
jR^ove  to  all  present  his  conviction  of  her  innocence, 
-he  knelt  on  one  knee,  and  asked  her  if  she  were  still 
ipinded,to  accept  of  him  for  her  champion. 

I'he  impress,  overpowe'red^by  her  feelit^,  could 
oqI^  e;ct^nd  her  hand  to  him,  in  token  of  her  accept-  • 
ance  of  his  s^iees.^ '  The  count  took  off  his  helmet, 
and  kissed  the  pfibred  hand  of  the  empress  with  deep 
respect ; .  then  rising,  with  8|^rkliqg  eyes,  fastened 
hi9  helmet  to  the^  saddl.e-bow,  replacing  himself  in 
the  siaddle  with  a  single  bound,  and  with  no  more 
assistance  from  the  stiirups  than  if  he  had  been  clad 
in  ji  siHc^  ve^t.  Opposite  the^  altar,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lists,^e  recognized  \h»  Jongleur  who  had 
been  the  cause  oThis  coming  there,  seated  at  the  feet 
of  «.  beautiful  young -lady,  whom  he  rightly  supposed 
to  be  the  heir^  of  ^rovenoe.  He  advanced  toward 
her,  in  the  midst  of  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the 
spectators,  upon  M^hom  his'  youth,  iierpjc  beauty, 
and  chivalrous  bearing,  had  made  a  lively  impres- 
sion, and  whose  vows  and  prayers  for  his. success 
were  the  more  ardent  because  he  appeared  too  young 
aj^d  slight  to  risk  his  life  ii\  single  combat  against 
two  such  fprmidable^kni^hts. 

When  the  <;eunt  reached  the  gallery  where  the 
fair  Pr9ven9ale  tras  s^ted,  he  bowed  to  the  very 
neck  of  his  charger,  tilLhis  dark  ringlets  veiled  his 
face;  and  then  rising  )iis  head  shook  back  their 
scattered  Impirianoe,  while,  in  the  language  d*Oc,* 
be  addre»ed  the  marchioness  thus  :^*<  Noble  lady, 
a  thousand  thanks  for  the  good  enterprise  you  have 
considered  me  worthy  to  yndertake;  for,  but  for 
ypu(  message,  I  i^onld  have  now  been  in  my  own 
land,  withou)  the  opportunity  of  showing  my  devo- 
tion for  the  ladies,  and  my  trust  m God."  He  smiled 
as  he  tittered  Ihese  courteous  words,  and  looked  into 
the  fine  eyes  of  the  fair  damsel,  who  blushed,  and 
cast  hec^  on  the  ground. 

**  Noble  knight,"  replied  the  yoting  lady,  fn  the 
same  tongue ;  ^*  It  is  mis  Who  ought  to  express  the 
debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  you,  since  toy  in^talion, 
sent  by  no  higher  messenger  than  a 'poor  jongleur  ^ 
has  led 'you  to  cross  seas,  rivers,  and  mountains. 
Tou  are  come.  Indeed,  I  eannot  think  how  I  have 
merited  such  great  courtesy." 

**  There  is  no  journey  so  long,  l^o  enterprise  so 
dangerous,  that  I  would  not  cheerfully  undertake,  in 
Christian  land,  or  pagan  olitte,  that  a  smile  from 

•  Tongue  of  the  South,  or  Provsnes,  in  whieh  part  of 
France  oe  was  nssdn  the  aiBraiativs,  instasd  of  ouif  as 
in  the  northera  dirtrioti.— 2Vanl/af«r. 
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your  lips  and  a  glance  from  your  eyes  would  not  re- 
pay. Therefore,  faic  dattsel,  should  I  grow  weak 
in  this  combat,  deign  to  regard  me  with  a  smMe,  and 
my  strength  and  courage  will  return  to  me  again.'' 

At  these  passionate  words  the  count  bowed»  and 
the  lady  blushed ;  but  th^  flourish  of  the  trumpets, 
that  proclaimed  his  foes  were  \n  the  field,  summoned 
the  charai^on  from  the  side  of 'the  Marchioness  of* 
Provence  tp  his  duty.  He  put  on  his  helmet,  and 
with  three  bounds  of  his  fine  horse  was  seen  in  the 
space  between  the  pile  and  the  empress:  for  the 
Champion  of  God,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  trial 
by  battle,  ouglit  to  ^  near  the  acculed,  that  hdr 
prayers  and  looks  might  ebcoUrage  hira  durinff  the 
coknbat.  •        ••*  . 

Guthram  de  Falkemberg, entered  in  his  turn,  'ar- 
rayed  in  dark  armor,  Wid  mounted  on  one  of  tho«e 
'heavy  Grerman  horses  who^resemble  those  described 
by  Homef  \  as  esquire  bcifofe  Jtin^  wfth  his  lancej 
battle-axe  and  sword.  At. the  g^attf  of  the  lists  he 
alighted,  ^d  advanced  to  thh  altar.  When  be 
reached  its  steps,  he  raised  his  visbr,  and  laying  his 
Hand  upon  the  crueifix,  on  kis  baptismal  Ikith,  his 
life,  his  soul,  and  his  honor j  ro#ed  ii\fA  he  believed 
his  quarrel  to  be  just  and  good ;  addkl^  to  this  vow 
his  oath  that  neither  he,  nor  his  horse,  nor  his  arms, 
were  defended  by  herbs,  cbarms„  prayers,  conjura- 
tions, leagues  with  the  Evil  One,  or  any  enchant- 
ments whatever,  by  which  lie-  mig^t  hope  to  over-, 
come  his  opponent.  '  Then,  having  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  be  knelt  at  the  head  of  the  bier,  and  thelts 
made  his  prayer.  *    ■ 

The  Count  of  Barcelona  alighted  also,  ahd  in  like 
manner  advanced  to  the  ^Itar,  where  he  made  tho 
same  vows,  and  recited  the  si|me  oath ;  «nd,  aAer 
making  the  sign  of  the  cros^,  knelt  down  to  pray  at 
the  foot  of  the  bier.  In  an  instant  'the  Libera^was 
heard  chanted  by  invisible  voices,  as  if  sung  by  a 
choir  of  unseen  angels.  The  assistant  priestSi  on 
their  knees,  repeated  in  low  tones  the  praters  tpr  the 
dying.  Nobody  hemained  standing  at  that  sol^nm 
moment  but  the  hangman,  who  was  not  allowed  to' 
join  his  ominous  voice  to  those  of  the  asse'mbljf,  be-' 
cause  his  prayers  were' not  likely,  it  was  considered,* 
to  reach  the  eternal  throne,  or,  if  the^'did,  to  do 
those  he  prayed  for  the  sUghtesf  good.  *   ' 

As  the  last  note  of  the  Libera  died  away,  the,trum- 
pets  sounded,  the  assistant  priests  took  the^r  places, 
the  two  combatants  returned*  to  their  chargers,  add 
replaced  themselves  in  their  saddles,  remaining  im- 
movable, with  tbeir  lances  in  rest,  and  their  bjicklers 
on  their  arms,  guarding  tl^eir  breasts,  like  two  eques- 
trian statues,  till  the  flourish  of  trumpets  ceased,  and 
the  emperor,  rising  from  his  tlirone,  and  Stretching 
forth  his  seeptre,  pronounced,  in  a  loud  voice',  the 
words  "  Laissez  all^r,"^ 

The  two  combatants  careered  against  each  other 
with  the  same  courage,  but  very  difl'ei'ent  fortune ; 
for  scarcely  had  the  heavy  battle-steed  of  Guthram 
de  Falkemberg  run  a  third  part  of  the  course,  when^ 

•  « Ton  may  go.*'  This  was  th«  signal  at  trials  by 
battle,  paBsea  of  anns,  and  tournaments,  for  the  combat- 
ants to  engage. 


clearing  double  the  space  with  .three  boiMds  of  his 
chargier,  the  Count  of  Barcelona  wa»  upon  him. 
For  an  instfmt  nothing  was  seen  but  a  dreadful  ehoefc, 
a  lance  shivered  in  a  thousand  splinters,  aod  a  eoa- 
fused  arjsion  of  men  and  hones;  another  momeot, 
the  hone  of  GuthnuH  rose  without  his  rider,  while 
the  oorpse  of  his  master,  pierced  tfaroogli  with  his 
adversary's  'lanee,  Uiy  bleeding  on  the  sud.  The 
Count  of  Barcelona  ran  to  the  horae  of  his  fiUlen 
adversary  sej^  him  by  the  reins,  and  baekiB^tiie 
reltiotant  animaVfoKoed  him  to  touch  irith  the  cfoi^ 
the  barriers  of  the-fielQ;  this  mancravre,  aooordiog 
to  the  known  laws  of  ciiivnlry,  being  a  sign^of  mercy 
given  by  the  victor  to  the  cfonqurt«d  knight,  wber^y 
he  gave  his  foe  permission  to  ri^i  ^^ho  waa  mdeed 
conquered ;  but.the  generosity  oTthe  brave  ctempion 
was  of  no  avail  to  hiriii;  Guthram  de  Falkemberg 

'- would/rise  no  more,  tilt  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet 
summoned  his  perjured  soul  tO  judgment. 

A  cry  ofjoy  broke  from  the  vast  multitude,  whow 
wishes  and  prayers'  had  been  all  along  for  the  ganaat 

'"and  beaiitifbl.)ia>i^  knight.  The  emperor  rose  and 
cried,  "  WelJ  struck ;"  Douoe  waved  her  searf ;  the 
empress  feir  on  hbr  kne^s  and  gave  i^nbs  to  God 

•fift  h^r  delivei^e^.    TThen  the  hangman  descended 

.slowly  from  his  stasRl,  unbound  the  helmet  from  the 
recreant  knight,  which  he  flung  on  tte  ground  /  after 
which  he  drfigged.the  corpse  by  the  hair  of  the  head 
to  th^  bier,  and  returning  to  the  eiid  at  the  lists  re- 
mdunted  th<  ))tle.  ' 

^  Tfafe  qount  went  to  salute  the  anperor,  fbe  em- 
press, and  the  fain  Marchioness  of  Provence ;  .then, 
retdmin^  to  his  post  as  champion,  he  once  more  ad- 
dressed the  monahch  :-—**  Saving,  Sir.  Emperor,  yov 
pl'6asure>**'  cried  he,  in  a  loud  voice,  ^/will  you 
pUase  to  cause  Walter  ^  Than  to  be  ^mmoned 

:into  the  lists?" 

"  tet  Walter  de  Than  bo  introduced,"  replied  the 
emperor. 

The- barrier  unclo^d  a  second  time,  and  Walter 
de'Than  entered  the  lists,  afmed*  ^ap-d-pied,  and 
moupted  as  ready  to  mftke  his  false  acdtisation  good ; 

'  but  when  he  saw  near  him  Guthram  de  Falkem- 
b^^  stretched* on  the  bier,  and  remarked  that  a 
single  thrtist  from  the  leitee  of  the  Champion  of  God 
bad  sent  him  to  his  dreiid  account,  instead  of  advanc- 
ing to  the  aftar,  to  take  his  lying  bath,  he  rode  up  to 
the  emperor,,  and,  alighting  ffom  his  horse,  seid  :— 
"  Sir  Empefor,  I  tannot  obey  your  svmpaoos  to  the 
field;  for  Nothing  shair  induce  me  to  maintain  the 

'  cause  t  have  taken,  for  it  is  a  fah»e  ahd  accursed  one, 
as,  indeed,  God,  by  hi^  judgment  on  my  sinful  com- 
panion, ha»  decided  it  to  be.  I,  therefore,  throw 
myself  npon-your  mercy,  that  of  the  innocent  em- 
press, and  the  ifnknowa  knight — iind  a  noble  ooe  be 
i»— while  I  proclaim  befbie  the  eourt  and  this  assem- 
bly, thit  the  whole  charge  brought  hf  G^hiam  de 
Falkemberg  and  myself  against  my  lady  empress  s 
fhlse  throughout;  and  that  we  were  induced  and 
suborned  to  calumniate  het  by  Prince  Henry,  yov 
second  son,  who,  fearipg  lest  you  should  finaBf 
prefer  to  him  the  babe  <^  which  your  imperial  spooK 
was  tifen  pregnant,  devised  this  oonvpiracy  «gainsi 
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the  life  and  honor  of  his  fttepoiother,  and  the  child 
she  would  bear.  His  giAs  and  promises  corrupted 
us  from  oar  fidelity  as  true  knights  and  loyal  sub- 
jects. In  virtue  of  this  firank  confession,  I  therefore 
implore  your  grace  and  mercy." 

**•  You  desefve  no  more  mercy  than  the  empress 
would  hsve  found,  if  she  had  not  obtained  from  Gdi 
a  champidn,"  replied  the  emperor.  '*Go,  then,  to 
her,  and  at  her  feet  Implore  for  pardon,  for  she  alone 
can  restore  your  life  and  honor.'* 

Walter  de  Than  crossed  the  lists  amidst  the  hisses, 
g^roans,  lihd  yells  of  the  spectators,  and  knelt  down 
before  the  raecued  empress,  who  was  tenderly  caress- 
ing her  infent  son,  whom  she  regarded  with  th6,  el- 
pteasion  of  ft  Madonna. 

<«  Madam,*'  said  the  recreant  knight,  **  I  come, 
by  the  conunandof  my  lord  the  emperor,  to  entreat 
your  clemency ;  for,  since  I  plead  guilty  to  the 
wrong  of  pnferringa  felse  and  caliinmions  charge 
against  your  honor  and  the  legitimacy  of  my  lord 
prince,  yon  can  do  what  you  please  with  the 
*  criminal." 

"  Friend,"  replied  the  young  empress,  *•  you  may 
depart  in  health  and  safety  for  me.  I  will  take*  no 
vengeance  upon  you ;  God  will  deal  >^ith  you  ac- 
cording to  his  own  pleasure  and  justice.  Go,  then; 
but  never  let  me  behold  you  in  Germ'any  again." 

Walter  de  Than  rose  and  departed,  and  from  that 
day  was  seen  in  the  imperial  realms  no  more. 

Then  the  emperor  ordered  the  gate  to  be  opened 
for  the  conqueror,  who  entered  the  lists  once  more ; 
but  this  time  looked  round  in  vnin  for  an  enemy. 

"Lord  Knight,"  said  the  emperor'to  the  Count  of 
Barcelona,  "  Walter  de  Than  will  not  fight  with  you. 
He  has  confessed  his  guilt  to  me,  and  demanded 
mercy;  and  I  sent  him  to  the  empress,  who  has 
granted  him  his  life,  on  the  condition  of  his  leaving 
my  dommions  forever.  -  She  was  too  joyful  and  too 
full  ofgratitudefor  the  deliverance  God  had  granted 
her  by  your  arm  .to  be  severe  to  him." 

*'  Since  it  is  so  with  him,  I  am  satisfied,"  replied 
the  Count  of  BareeMna ;  "and  I  ask  no  more." 

Then  the  emperor  descendedfrom his  throne, and, 
leading  the  charger  of  the  victor  by  the  bridle,  in 
this  manner  conducted  the  count,  to  the  empress. 
** Madam,"  said  he,  "behold  the  knighfwho  has  so 
valiantly  defended  your  righteous  cause.  You  ijUMSt 
give  one  hand  to  him,  and  the  other  to  me,  that  we 
may  conduct  him  to  my  throne,  where  we  must 
all  three  remain,  while  justice  be  done  to  the  corpse 
of  Guthram  de  Falkembcrg ;  after  which,  we  shall 
in  like  manner  lead  you  to  the  palace,  where  we  will 
both  endeavor  to  render  him  all  the  honor  we  can, 
in  order  to  retain  him  as  onr  welcome  guest  as  long 
as  we  can  prevail  with  him  to  remain  at  our  court." 

Tl^e  empress  quitted  her  station*  of  doubt  and 
shame,  to  kneel  before  the  emperor,*  who  raised  and 
embraced  her  before  the  vast  assembly,  as  a  proof  to 
them  that  she  had  recovered  his  confidence  and  love. 
Then  he  took  one  of  her  hands,  and  the  Count  of 
Barcel<)na  the  other,  and  in  this  manner  she  was 
conducted  to  the  tbrene,  upon  which  the  emperor 
took  his  seat,  placing  her  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
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Champion  of  God  on  his  lefY.  As  soon  as  they  were 
seated,  the  hangman  came  into  the  lists  a  second 
time,  and,  approaching  the  corps  of  Guthram  de 
Falkemberg,  cut  with  a  knife  the  links  of  his  armor, 
which  he  divided  piece  hj  piece,  throwing  them 
about  the  listSi  with  these  contemptuous  words : — 
"  This  is  the  helmet  of  a  coward ;  this  is  the  cuirass 
of  a  coward;  this  is  the  buckler  of  a  coward." 
When  the  hangman  had  stripped  the  body  in  this 
manner,  his  two  assistants  entered  with  a  horse 
dragging  a  hurdle,  to  which  they  attached  the  corpse, 
which  was  then  dragged  through  every  street  in 
Cologne  to  the  public  gibbet,  where  it  was  hanged 
by  the  'heels,  in  order  that  (sverybody  might  come 
and  see  the  dreadful  wound  through  which  the 
sinful  soul  of  the  recreant  knight,  Sir  Guthram  de 
Falkemberg,  had  issued  forth  to  its  dread  account. 
And  all  who  looked  upon  the  guilty  dead  declared 
that  only  the  just  judgment  of  God  could  hare  enabled 
such  a  young  and  gentle  cavalier  to  overcome  such 
a  great  and  renowned  warrior  in  the  trial  by  battle. 

The  emperor  and  empress  brought  the  Champion 
of  God  to  their  ))a]ace,  where  they  made  him  a 
great  feast ;  and,  in  order  to  do  him  honor,  placed 
him  at  dinner  at  their  own  table,  and  by  their  side, 
^and  declared  that  they  never  intended  to  part  with 
him.  Now,  the  count  wanted  to  return  to  his  own 
good  city  of  Barcelona,  whichhe  had  left  two  months 
before  with  more  chivalry  than  prudence.  So, 
mindful  of  his  duly  as  a  sovereign,  after  he  had 
done  his  devoir  as  a  knight-errant,  he  stole  out  of 
the  palace  by  night ;  and,  having  ordered  hay  and 
com  to  be  given  his  good  steed  at  the  hostelrie,  and 
commanded  his  squire  to  groom  him,  he  departed 
with  great  secrecy  from  Cologne,  which  he  left  that 
same  night  for  his  own  dominions. 

The  next  day,  the  emperoi',  missing  the  count 
from  his  table,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  hostel,  where 
he  supposed  his  summons  to  breakfast  would  find 
him.  He  was  soon  informed  of  the  departure  of  his 
guest, -who  was  supposed  to  be  at  least  a  dozen 
miles  from  Cologne  by  that  time.  The  messenger 
soon  returned  to  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  said  : — 
"  Sire,  the  knight  who  fought  for  my  lady  the  em- 
press is  gone,  no  one  knows  whither." 

At  this  unexpected  news  Henry  turned  to  the  em- 
press, and,  in  a  voice  which  betrayed  his  displeasure, 
said : — "  Madam,  you  have  heard  what  this  person 
has  told  me.  I  find  your  chAropion  quitted  Cologne 
last  night,  without  leaving  any  trace  by  which  he 
can  be  discovered  and  brought  back." 

"Oh,  my  deaf  lord?"  exclaimed  the  empress, 
"  you  will  be  still  more  grieved  when  you  learn  the 
quality  of  this  knfght,  with  which,  at  present,  1 
think  you  are  unacquainted." 

"No,"  replied  the  emperor;  "he  has  told  mo 
nothing  more  than  that  he  was  a  Spanish  count." 

"Sire,  the  knight  who  di<1  battle  for  me  is  the 
noble  Count  of  Barcelona,  whose  renown  is  already 
so  great  that  it  exceeds  even  his  lofly  rank." 

"How!"  cried  the  emperor,  "is  this  unknown 
knight  no  other  than  Raymond  de  Berenger.  God 
indeed,  sent  him  to  my  aid,  madam ;  for  the  im 
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perial  crown  has  never  been  bo  highly  honored  be- 
fore. He,  however,  makes  me  pay  him  very  dearly 
by  the  di^race  and  ahame  hia  sudden  departure  has 
cast  upon  me.  I  declare,  madai|l,  that  I  will  not 
receive  you  into  my  love  and  favor  till  you  find  and 
bring  him  back  to  my  court.  Go  away  yourself  for 
your  journey  as  quickly  as  you  can ;  for  I  will  either 
see  you  with  him,  or  nee  you  no  more.'* 

*'  It  shall  be  so,  since  you  command  it,  sire,"  re^ 
plied  the  empress,  who  was  too  well  aecustoroe^  to 
the  hasty  manner  and  arbitrary  disposition  of  her 
consort  to  contest  his  will,  however  unreasonable 
that  will  might  appear  to  her.  She  had  noticed  the 
marked  attention  the  handsome  count  had  paid  to 
her  beautiful  maid  of  honor,  Douce,  Marchioness  of 
Provence,  and,  therefore,  determined  to  include  her 
in  her  train,  which  consisted  of  a  hundred  noble 
matrons,  a  hundred  young  damsels  of  quality,  and  a 
hundred  knights ;  for  Praxida  resolved  to  travel  in  a 
style  suitable  to  her  loAy  xank ;  and  she  used  such 
expedition,  that  in  two  months  (jrom  the  time  of  her 
departure  she  found  herself  in  the  noble  city«of  ]3ar- 
celona.  The  astonishing  report  that  t^^e  £mpress  of 
Germany,  with  a  splendid  retinnor  had  arrived  at  the 
principal  hostelrie,  quickly  reached  the  jioble  count, 
who  knew  not  how  to  credit  it ;  till,  mounting  his 
horse,  he  rode  thitherj  and  recognized  at  the  first 
glance  the  fair  lady  for  whom  he  had  lately  fonght. 
The  delivered  and  deliverer  met  with  equal  joy,  and, 
aAer  the  first  salutation,  the  lord  eount,  kneeling  at 
the  feet  of  the  empress,  asked  (*  to  what  fortunate 
chance  he  owed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  in  his 
own  dominions.'' 

**  Jliord  count,"  replied  the  empress, "  the  emperor, 
my  spouse,  will  not  permit  me  to  return  to  his  court 
without  you,  for  your  presence  at  CologQe  can  alone 
restore  to  me  his  love  and  f&vor.  Indeed,  ever 
since  he  has  known  the  honor  the  noble  Count  of 
Barcelona  did  the  imperial  crown  by  becoming  my 
champion,  he  has  resolved  to  share  in  no  festivities 
till  that  happy  day  when  he  can  welcome  you  to  his 
court,  and  thank  you  for  that  act  of  cQurtesy  im  a 
manner  befitting  your  high  degree.  Therefore,  if 
you  wish  me  to  be  once  more  recognized  as  Empress 
of  Germany,  you  must  hearken  to  my  humble  prayer, 
and  accompany  me  to  Cologne." 

Upon  hearing  these  words,  the  count  once  more 
knelt  down,  and  presenting  both  his  hands,  in  the 
manner  of  a  prisoner  awaiting  his  fetters,  saying, 
«  Madam,  it  is  for  yon  to  command,  and  me  to  obey ; 
do  with  me  as  wjth  a  ptisoner." 

The  empress  immediately  took  a  golden  chain, 
whose  links  encompassed  her  throat  eight  times, 
unwound  it,  and  clasped  one  ead  round  the  right 
wrist  of  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  w)ule  she  gave  the 
other  to  the  fair  Marchioness  of  Provence,  in  whose 
gentle  keeping  she  willed  the  captive  to  remain 


daring  the  homeward  journey.  Ths  prisoner,  oq 
his 'part,  declared  that  he  was  too  well  satisfied  ^'^ 
his  guardian  to  wish  to  break  her  chains,  unleaB  fbe 
were  pleased  to  permit  him  to  relinquish  tlieoi  for 
a  time. 

Three  dnys  after  this  interview,  the  EmpresB  of 
iherm^ny  quitted  Barcelona,  with  her  reti&oe  of 
thr'ee  hundred  noUe  knights  and  ladies,  bringing 
with  her  its  chivalrous  sovereign,  in  aokainofgoii^ 
held  by  her  fair  maid  of  honor ;  and  in  thii  osiuer 
traversed  Rousailloni  Langeedoo,  DanphiDy,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Luxembourg ;  the  lord  couot,  loooiding 
to  his  vow,  neither  breaking  his  chain,  aoriiunriag 
any  inclination  to  do  so. . 

The  cortige  of  the  empress  was  net,  five  le^m 
from  Cologne,  by  the  emperor,  who,  being  apprised 
of  the  coming  of  the  Count  of  Baroelooa,  cane  to 
'  welcome  him.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  brave  ctnlier 
who  had  saved  the  honor  of  his  dearly-belovtdvife, 
Henry  IV.  dlighled;  Raymond  Berenger  did  tite 
same,  though  still  held  in  the  chain  of  gold  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Provence.  The  emperor  then  winif 
embraced  and  thanked  him  for  the  honorable  semce 
he  had  done  him,  by  waging  the  battle  of  the  Em- 
press Praxida,  and  beaought  him  to  oanie  hi»  re- 
ward. 

"  My  lord  emperor,"  replied  the  count, "  will  you 
be  pleased  tg  command  the  Marcbiooew  of  Pro- 
vence never  to  let  me  go,  for,  since  I  ctimot  depul 
from  lier  wardship  without  her  good  pleuoie,  1  tbink 
she  ought  not  to  quit  mine;  that  ibiis,  btiag  fast 
linked  together  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  we  may 
never  be  divided  from  each  other  in  Ibis  world,  nor 
in  that  which  is  to  come." 

Douce  of  Provence  bloshed,  and  eves  tboo^bt 
proper  to  make  some  maidenly  opposition  to  an 
arrangement  so  pleasing  to  herself.  The  emperor, 
however,  mtimated  to  hex,  that,  being  her  soieraiii, 
whatever  he  chose  to  command  she  most  obey, 
lie  therefore  fixed  the  marriage  for  thtt  day  week; 
and  Douce' of  Provence  was  Ao  submissive  t  vassal, 
that  she  never  even  thought  of  requesting  her  lord 
paramount  for  the  delny  of  a  single  day.  It  was  is 
this  manner  that  Raymond  Berenger,  Comt  of  Bar- 
celona, won  theiair  heiress,  and  became  possessed 
of  the  marquisate  and  lands  of  Proveoce.* 

*  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Germany  was  sobjeet  to  fit«  of 
jaulouay,  for  which  failing  he  onee  neeivef  jmai 
chuBtiBoment,  at  ths  fair  hands  of  the  empreatand  her  Wi«, 
on  n  certain  occasion  on  which  he  had  eoiicealed  huwe.i 
in  his  wife's  apartmeBt,  diagniaed  aa  a  foreigii  KBip> 
when  hia  intrusion  waa  roaouted  and  poniahad  ojmm 
boflfetthiga  from  the  incensed  female  court,  who  «tfter  m 
not  reeognize  the  emperor,  or  pretended  to  ini«»it«  «^ 
for  a  robber.  Empreoaea  of  Germany  appear  to  ww^Jf 
often  the  mark  for  falae  and  morderoua  accoaatjoas ;  m", 
nearly  a  contnry  before  this  period,  the  BmW  cme-. 

Sonda  waa  delivered  from  the  pile  by  the  Grand  Jlute^ 
M  Teutonic  Knighta,  who  entered  t he  hrts  ai  the  ^ 
pion  of  God,  and  successfuUr  defended  her  hoaor^iww- 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Thiks  ar«  BOtne  women  who  never  lose  the  habit 
of  bluslnng ;  it  is  lovely  m  the  yountf ,  and  indicates 
extreme  sensitiveness  in  the  old.  Bichard  inherited 
his  mother's  blushes  before  they  had  ihded  from  her 
own  cheelcs.  The  transparency  of  Mrs. ,  DoUand's 
complezion  was  noticed^y  Mr.  Whitetock ;  it  con- 
trasted vrell  with  the  dost-covered  pages  of  his  books ; 
yet  he  wondered  why  her  color  came  and  went,  and 
why  her  lips  trembled. 

"  Nothioip  wrong  with  Richard,  I  hope?*'  he  said. 

"I  hope  not,  sir;  and  that  is  what  I  wanted  to 
speak  with  you  about,  if  yoa  will  be  so  good  as  to 
have  a  little  patienee  with  me.  1  am  a  simple 
woman,  I  kaow,  sir;  my  husband  (ah !  yo»«would 
have  understood  kim)  always  said  I  was;  but  the 
simple  aie  sometimes  wise  unto  salvation.  You 
live,  sir,  like  a  Christian>-you  never  keep  open  after 
six  on  Saturdays— so  that  my  boy  gets  home  eSrly, 
and  not  too  much  worn  with  fatigue  to  enjoy  the  rest 
and  perform  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath ;  and,  on  Sun* 
day,  it  does  him  good  (he  says)  to  see  you  in  church 
before  the  bell  has  done  ringing.  I  itaa  sure,  sir,  you 
are  n  Christian." 

*<  I  hope  so ;  I  am  a  believer ;  but  many  a  believer 
•  does  not  live  as  becomes  a  fbllowjer  of  Chdst,"  re* 
plied  Mr.  Whitelock. 

"  My  husband,  sir,  was  one  of  those  who  suffered 
long,  and  was  kind,  and  thought  no  evil ;  in  short, 
sir,  you  can  read  his  character  in  1  Corinthians, 
chap.  xiii.  I  owe  him  more  than  woman  ever  owed 
to  man.  His  unfortunate  attachment  to  me  lost  him 
his  position  in  society  r  his  father  never  forgave  him 
for  marrying  a  farmer's  daughter.  I  thought  thefe  i 
did  right,  because  he,  just  one-and-twenty,  said  he 
could  bend  his  lot  to  mine,  and  laugh  at  poverty, 
and  not  live  without  me,  and  such  like  things— as, 
perhaps,  you  have  said  yourself  before  you  weie 
married." 

'*I  beg  your  pardon,  my  good  woman,"  interrtipced 
the  bookseller,  **  but  I  never  was  married,  and  never 
uttered  such  absurdities  in  my  life." 

Mrs.  Ddland  colored,  and  twisted  the  end  of  her 
shawl  round  her  finger. 

»*  Lucky,  sir— lucky  for  yon— and  for— but  X  beg 
your  pardon ;  perhaps  you^never  were  in  love." 

Mr.  Whitelock  fidgeted,  and  grumbled  somethfaig, 
and  the  widow's  instinct  made  her  comprehend  that 
he  did  not  relish  her  conjectures.    She  continued— 

"  I  believed  every  word  he  said :  1  could  not  un- 
derstand his  sacrifice,  because  I  had  never  moved  in 
his'  sphere;  I  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  marry  for 


love,  and  out*stare  poverty.  I  did  not  know  that  the 
gaze  of  its  stony  eyes,  and  the  dmch.  of  its  bony 
hands  might  drive  A»m  to  his  grave.  They  said  he  was 
consumptive  from  his  birth :  1  do  n't  believe  it ;  I  know 
that  labor  and  want  take  its  form.  I  went  to  his  father ; 
I  knelt  to  him ;  I  told  him  I  would  leave  my  husband- 
go  where  they  should  never  hear  my  name — ^if  he 
would  only  reoeive  hitai  and  his  son ;  I  did,  indeed,  sir ; 
but  he  turned  from  me  with  cruel  words.  And,  though 
he  knew  he  wasleaching  a  few  poor  scholars,  just 
for  .bread,  so  he  left  him— imd  so  he  died.  I  only 
wish  that  young,  poor  girls,  who  think  it  a  fine  thing 
*to  marry  a  gentleman,  could  know  the  misery  it 
brings :  the  hardest  ipt  can  be  borne  aldne ;  but  to 
bring  another  to  it,  and  that  other  the  one  you  would 
die  to  make  happy— OA  /  that  is  the  hardest  of  all 
things  to  boar  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  if  I  did 
not  begin  from  the  first,  you  could  not  tmderstand 
my  feelings." 

Sh^  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  Mr.  Whitelock 
told  her  to  proceed.  He  was  so  much  interested  in 
her  tale,  told  in  her  simple  manner,  in  her  soil  voice 
— a  voice  so  full  of  that  low  intonation,  which  is  dis- 
tinct even  in  its  murmurs— that  he  could  not  help 
wishing  some  one  of  his  favorite  novelists,  people 
who,  long  ago,  wrote  the  most  innocent  tales  in  five 
or  seven  volumes,  were  there  to  hear  it.  By  his 
own  dreamy  abstraction,  she  Was  transformed  into  a 
young  shepherdess,  tying  a  blue  ribbon  round  a 
lamb's  neck;  and  the  vision,  with  its  adjuncts  ot 
green  fields  and  purling  brooks-^which  he  never 
saw  more  than  twice  a*year— with  an  enraptured 
youth  leaning  over  a  stile,  and  the  village  church 
steeple  peering  above  the  distant  trees,  was  only 
dispelled  by  her  resuming  her  unaffected  narra- 
tive. 

«  And  speakfaig  as  I  was,  sir,  of  understanding  the 
Aelings,  I  know  that  to  the  last  I  never  quite  under- 
stood those  of  my  husband.  I  can 't  tell  if  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  difference  of  our  birth,  or  of  our  bringing 
up.  Of  of  both ;  though,  as  to  the  birth,  his  father  bad 
been  a  poor  man  once,  and  got  rich,  some  said,  not 
over 'Tightly — though  X  can't  quite  believe  that  of 
my  dear  husband's  father.  I  never,  as  I  said,  quite 
imderstood  my  husband ;  for,  to  the  last,  I  know  I 
gmve  him  pain,  by  little  ways  which  he  never  com- 
plained oft  and  I  knew  not  how  to  change ;  but  what 
I  could  understand  was  his  pistt.  He  lived  the  last 
year  of  his  life  a  life  of  such  faith  and  hope,  that  the 
world  seemed  to  fold  itself  away  from  him  like  a 
vapor,  and  he  looked  upon  all  that  stood  between 
CbriBi  and  him  as  evil.    He  delighted  to  teach  our 
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child  texts  of  Scriptare;  and  even  the  wiae-like 
copies  which  he  used  to  set  him  from  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac  &ded  from  his  memory  toward  the  last, 
though  Bible  words  remamed  with  him,  and  scraps 
of  Watts's  hymns,  and  long  passages  of  holy  poetry; 
but  what  he  dwelt  upon  was  the  future  of  his  child. 
At  that  time  I  got  constant  work  as  an  embroideress. 
But  the  last  year  he  might  be  said  to  be  more  in 
heaven  than  on  earth :  the  world  was  not  with  him; 
only  hour  by  hour  he  used  to  call  me  to  him  and  say 
— 'Remember  our  great  salvation,'  and  the  next 
minute  he  would  pray  me,  clasping  my  hands  within 
his,  not  to  care  about  the  little  lad's  learning,  so  that 
he  could  yrisi  Christ.  He  would  go  on,  adding  scrip- 
ture to  scripture,  to  prove  that  all  this  world  ifr  no- , 
thing  worth  without  that  which  insures  eternal  lUe. 
He  desired  neither  riches,  nor  honors,  nor  w«alth, 
nor  learning  for  that  boy-Hiothing  but  his  becoming 
wise  unto  salvation.  Sir,  I  understood  *^at'-^hat 
oame  homa  to  me.  Now,  sir,  the  lad  is  a  good  lad 
^tender  and  loving  to  me  his  oTother,  aad,  I  believe, 
dutiful  to  you,  sir,  though  the  person  below  did  hint» 
rather  than  say,  things  which  I  dwn  gave  me  con- 
cern just  now— things  which  make  me  fear  he  may 
not  be  altogether  what  I  hope;*  but  he  is  young,, 
and-" 

*<  It  is  only  Miatty's  unfortunate  manner,"  intar* 
rupted  the  bookseller.  "  She  does  not  mean  if:  she 
has  an  ugly  trick  of  insinuating  evil  where  she  means 
good." 

'*  How  very  strange,'^  said  the  meek  woman*  •  "  I 
am  so  glad  I  mentioned  it :  I^  should  have  made  my 
son  so  unhappy.  What  a  pity  she  does  not  hope, 
sir:  poor  thing!  not  to  have  hope  is  worse  than 
blindness.  Well,  sir,  have  I  explained  how  anxious 
my  husband  was  that  this  dear  lad. should  become  a 
righteous  man— not  a  formalist,  but  a  vital  Christian 
—abiding  continually  in  the  frith,  faithful  above  all 
things;  believing,  like  his  father,  in  Christ,  and 
evincing  that  belief  by  acts  of  charity — ^in  word,  in 
deed,  in  thought  —  toward  his  fellow  •  creatures. 
That,  sir,  was  the  religion  in  which  he  lived  and 
died ;  and  I  should  feel  unfaithlul  to  hlfe  trust  if  1  did 
not,  by  prayer,  supplication  and  entreaty,  try  to  keep 
the  lad  in  the  path  which  his  father  tiod.  But  he  is 
getting  too  strong  for  me :  his  mind  swells  like  a 
river  aAer  rain.  He  reads  his  Bible,  to  be  sure ;  but 
he  reads  other  books  more  frequently.  I  don'i  know 
if  that  is  quite  right.  Oh !  sir,  I  weary  heaven  whh 
prayers  to  teach  me  how  to  keep  him  in  the  right ; 
so,  that  even  if  he  halt,  or  turn  aside,  he  may 
return." 

"  The  boy  is  a  good  boy— an  excellent  lad :  I  have 
been  turning  over  in  my  mind  what  I  could  6q  for 
him,  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  bettering  bis  position. 
He  is  a  right  excellent  lad,"  repeated  the  bookseller; 
"  and  I  would  have  you  beware  of  drawing  the  rein 
too  tight :  I  think  you  are  anxious  overmuch." 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

"  Sir,  1  have  lived  on  hope— a  holy  hope— a  hope 
above  the  world — the  hope  of  one  day  seeing  him  in 
the  courts  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  met  by  his  earthly 
father.    With  that  hope  to  light  me,  I  can  walk 


thankfully  into  the  grave— which,  if  I  live  a  few- 
months  longer,  cannot  be  darker  than  my  sight— ^csr- 
tain  of  the  brightness  which  shall  be  revealed  here- 
after.  But,  oh !  sir,  if  he,  his  child,  should  be  be- 
guiled by  too  much  Irorldly  wisdom,  or  learning,  to 
forget  God,  how  could  I  meet  my  husband— how 
could  I  answer  U(  him  for  the  soul  which  he  left  to 
my  care  upon  his  bed  of  death?" 

<*  My  good  woman,  all  the  most  righteous  parents 
can-do  is  to  letter  and  bind  the  book  oaref6Uy,  and 
let  the  World  cut  the  leaves." 

<<  Yes,"  she  answered,*' and  to  pray  for  him,  and 
kaep>evil,  especially  the  evil  of  unbelief,  from  himf 
and  that  is  one  ^reat  reason  of  my  visit,  air.  You 
lent  him—" 

"The  Works  of  Benjamia  FraakUnr-I  remem- 
ber." 

"  Is  it  the  sort  of  book  do  you  think,  air,  that  is  fit 
for  my  little  .lad?  I  know  it  is  foU  of  knowledge, 
about  his  catching  lightning,  and  iaventing  wonder- 
ful things,  and  contains  great  and  good  advice  to 
young  tradesmen;  bullfoar,  though  a  ^reat  maUf 
he  wanted-" 

'^  What  the  best  of  us  want,  more  or  less,  my  goed 
lady,"  said  the  bookseller,  with  unnsual  briakaess, 
"  and  had  much  that  few  of  us  possess."  And  then, 
after  some  consideration,  he  added  slowly,  rather  as 
if  talking  to  himself  than  addressing  another— *' Let 
1^  see.  The  early  part  of  his  life  tfas  stained,  Uke 
'  the  lives  of  iliany— John  Banyan  to  wit— with  iauiu 
almost  amounting  to  crimes;  and  those  would  have 
remained  untold,  unrecorded— indeed,  perfectly  un- 
known, even  by  his  most  intimate  friends— but  for 
the  extraordinary  truthfulness  of  the  man*sgreat  na- 
ture. In  the  brief  account  of  his  own  life,  he  eon- 
fosses  that  he  was  blown  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine ;  and  to  what  purpose  ?  to  fall  into  the  quag- 
mire of  unbelief.  Now,  this  would  be  dangerous  to 
read  and  think  over  for  lads  of  Richard's  age  and 
eager  tempesament,  if  the  entire  honesty  of  Frank- 
lin's nature— downright,  brave,  looking-atra^^ht-in- 
the-face  trut&r^had  not  made  him  oonfess  and  coa- 
denm  his  errors.  He  was  soouiged— as  all  unbeliev- 
ers'are,  if  they  would  only  admit  so  muehr— by  his 
unbelief;  he  had  to  endure  the  bittemeaa  and  self- 
reproach  of  knowing  that  |he  young  friends  whom 
his  arguments  had  perverted  turned  upon  and  ill-uaed 
him :  he  recalled  his  own  misconduct— bom  of,  and 
nurtured  by  tmbelief ;  and,  though  his  nature  was 
^neither  pious  nor  enthusiastic  like  that  of  John  Bun- 
yaiH  he  saw,  like  Bunyan,  the  evil  of  hia  ways,  par- 
ticularly in  a  reasoning  pomt  of  view.  He  learned 
that  unbelief  was  the  proof  of  a  weak,  not  of  a  stroi^; 
nature :  he  saw  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  call  a  boy 
<  strong-minded,'  because  he  would  not  believe  what 
his  father  told  hiok!  As  he  grew  in  years,  he 
strengthened  in  truth :  another  priwf  of  his  great 
mind.  .And  then  his  works  live  in^ur  liiefature: 
they  keep  their  place  by  their  own  specific  gravity. 
The  lad  is  old  enough  to  understand  this  man's  great- 
ness, and  the  value  he  was  to  his  country — indeed, 
to  all  countries— and- to  imbibe  those  lessons  of  use- 
fulness and  industry  which  are  taHght  in  his  works, 
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without  being  tainted  by  his  coofefsed  sin.  Infidelity 
is  pot,  and  by  himself,  at  siioh  a  disadvantage,  that 
it  holds  out  no  temptation :  it  shows  from  first  to  last 
the  confessed  blot  upon  &  radiant  memory.  Ay,  in- 
deed, this  great  man— this  man  so  m  advance  of  his 
time — ^this  true  man  was,  as  I  have  said,  scourged  by 
his  infidelity,  and  he  shows  his  stripes.  I  dare  say" 
(the  bookseller  was  a  great  phrenologist,  and  the 
science  engrafted  much  charity  x>n  his  simple,  yet 
shrewd  mind)  *'  I  dare  say  the  organ  wa^  depressed 
at  veneration,  but  large  in  bqp^volence;  with  an  al- 
most over-weight  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  Ah !  if 
historians,  would  only  give  us  the  measurement  oT 
ksadst  ami  their  developments,  instead  of  their  own 
crude  or  prejudiced  analysis  of^karactert  we  shodld 
better  know  wheie  to  render  our  hero-worship- 
do  n't  you  think  so?" 

The  mother  looked  upward:  th^  spirit's  vision 
was  unimpaired,  though  the  sight  was  fading  day  by 
day.  StiH  she  atantys  looked  upward,  as  •if  all  her 
consohition  came  from  thence. 

"I  do  not  understand^  sir,**  she*  said,  simply, 
''what'  you  have  observed  has  to, do  with  my 
BJchard;  but  if  you<are  sure  the  book  won't  harm 
him,  won't  shake  ^isf^jth,  or  make  him  thifik  too 
highly  9f  worldly  gifts—' ' 
She  paused,  and  then  added^- 
"  You,  sir,  being  a  Christian  sum,  know  best.  I 
am  certain  it  teaches  plenty  of  ho^  for  this  ifforidy 
and  great  reliance  upon  human  gifts." 

"  Your  pardod,  my  good  lady,"*  said  the  boofc- 
eeller ;  "  but  which  of  our  gi/is  is  not  divine  ?" 

**  Ay,  sir,  but  we  must  acknowledge  their,  origin ; 
and,  as  my  dear  husband  used  to  say,  not  be  too  fond 
of  setting  tho  farthing-candle  of  reason  to  give  light 
to  the  sun  of  levehition.    He  made  me  understand 
that.'' 
She  rose  to  withdraw. 
^"  i  fear  you  are  not  satisfied,  even  now." 
She  shook  her  head. 

**  I  pray  night  and  day  thot  he  may  be  so  guided  as 
to  win  heaven.  I  would  fiiin  know  what  to  do,"  she 
continued,  still  more  feebly;  you  Are  so  good  to 
him,  sir— may  Ood  bless  you  fdr  it !  But  the  lad — 
and  that  book.  I  wish  he  had  taken  to  it  when  my 
sight  was  strong,  I  could  have  read  it  then :  now,  if 
he  reads  it  to  me,  I  think  he  flicks  out  the  passages 
he  knows  I  would  like,  and  leaves  the  rest." 

*<Did  he  ever  read  you  the  great  man's  epitaph, 
written  by  himself?" 

"  Yes,  sir :  there  is  hope  in  the  lastiines  about  his 
appearing  (after  death)  in  a  new  and  more  beautiful 
edition,  corrected  and  amended  by  thx  Author. 
Certainly,  no  bad  man  (Christianly  speaking)  could 
frame  that." 

"  Bad  man !"  repeated  the  bookseller, «  W%y  thtre 
are  scores  of  editions  of  his  works  /" 

This,  as  a  proof  of  his  goodness,  did  not  strike  the 
widow. 

"  Then,  sir,  you  are  quite  satisfied  with  Richard." 
The  poor  woman's  hands  trembled  as  she  folded  them 
togetheri  and  the  long-suppressed  tears  flowed  over 
her  cheeks.    "  I  beg  your  pardon  for  troubling  you 


—I  have  no  right  to  do  so,  yon  are  so  Jdnd  to  him; 
only,  sir,  please  to  rember  that  he  has  turn  fiitl^rs  in 
heaven,  and  that  I— poor  creature  that  I  am— feel  ae- 
countable  to  both.  I  cannot  sleep  by  night :  I  fear 
I  neglect'my  duty,  and  yet  I  ftar  to  overtax  his ;  he 
gains  kn6wledge  so  quickly  that  I  treoible  for  his 
faith;  and  when  I  am  sitting  alone,  betweta  the 
dimness  of  my  own  sight  and  of  the  twilight,  a  thin, 
filmy  shadow  stands  before  me,  and  I  think  that  I 
can  see  the  parting  of  its  lips,  and  hear  them  whis- 
per—'Where  is  my  child— does  he  seek  to  win 
Christ?' » 

The  compassionate  bookseller  gazed  upon  her  with 
deep  feeling;  the  woman  so  feeble  in  body,  yet  so 
steadfhst  in  what shebelieved right,  was  a  new  in- 
tei^l*  te  him;  /  He  rose  without  a  word,  went  to 
a  dingy  escritoir,  opened  the  top,  which  folded 
down,  and  taking  out  a  small  bog  of  gold,  selected  a 
sovereign.  "Go  homewards,"  said  he,  *'and  as 
you  go,  ptirchase  a  bottle  of  Port  wine,  and  what  my 
housekeeper  calls  a  shin  of  beef.  Make  it  a//,  mind 
you,  every  atom,  into  beef  tea." 

'^FortUchaid?" 

"  No,  woman,  for  yourself;  the  weakness  of  your 
body  adds  to  the  weakness  of  your  sight,  and  may, 
eventually,  impair  your  mind.  Pmy,  my  good  soul, 
for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  son.  Lay  out  the 
money  fatthfttlly  for  the  purpose  I  have  named ;  I 
know  how  it  is,  I  know  that  you  f^ed  A»«i^-but  you 
devote  his  surplus  earnings  to  pay  your  littie  debtf. 
I  have  seen  you,  on  a  Monday  morning,  enter  a 
baker's  shop,  with  a  thin,  marble«covered.  book 
rolled  in  your  hand.  I  have  seen  you  pay  the  baker 
money,  and  you* have  left  the  shop  without  a  loaf. 
Now,  mind  what  I  say." 

•''But  a  whole  sovereign!"  she  said,  "it  is  too 
much-*-might  I  riot  pay—" 

"  Not  a  farthing  out  of  that !"  he  exclaimed,  "  why 
yen  are  quitd  as  much  of  a  shadow  as  when  I  saw 
you  first.  Well,  if  you  are  too  proud  to  take  it  as  a 
gifl,  your  son  shall  repay  it  hereafter.  And  do  not 
be  so  anxious  about  Riohard;  ha^'e  you  ever  con- 
sidered that  great  anxiety  about  any  earthly  thing,  is 
vmnt  of  faith  in  almighty  wisdom  and  goodness  ? 
Has  Hb  not  taken  your  husband,  as  you  believe,  into 
his  presence  for  evermore  ?  At  the  very  time  when 
youieared  most  for  your  boy,  did  not  a  door  ppen  to 
him?  and  was  not  the  crooked  made  straight?  It 
has  always  seemed  most  unaccountable  to  me,  how 
people,  and  good  people  ]ike  you— who  have  hope 
forever  on  their  lipfr— sufier  so  much  fear  to  enter 
their  hearts."    • 

But  there  was  so  much  to  cheer  and  encourage  in 
the  generosity  and  kindness  of  the  worthy  man,  and 
in  the  faithful,  yet  unpretending,  nature  of. his  words, 
that  the  widow's  hope  returned,  at  all  events  for  a 
time,  to  her  heart  as  well  as  to  her  lips.  She  might 
again  have  ivandered— again  have  inquired  if  he 
thought  her  "  little  lad  was  ijfbite  safe,"  for  she  never, 
in  her  best  of  days,  could  embrace  more  than  one 
subject  at  a  time-4)ut  his  housekeeper  entered  with 
two  cups  of  broth. 

"  You  foiget  the  time,"  she  said,  abruptly, "  though 
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I'm  thinking  It  woDt  retum  the  oompliment  to 
either  of  you ;  I  can't  lay  much  for  the  broth,  for  the 
meat  is  not  what  it  was  long  ago." 

"  If  the  master  gets  a  fit,"  she  continued,  turning 
to  the  widow,  "it  wiH  be  your  fiiult— keeping  him 
without  bit  or  sup— here,  take  the  brofh,  it  ain't 
pisofiy  and  master 's  no  ways  proud ;  I  wish  he  was. 
If  you  can't  take  your  broth  here  comforttf>ly,  come 
with  me  to  the  kitchen."  Holding  the  cup  in  one 
hand,  and  leading  the  more  than  half-blind  sempstress 
with  the  other,  she  conducted  her  down  the  narrow', 
dark  stairs,  as  carefally  as  a  mother  would  lead  a 
child,  but  before  she  had  seated  her  by  the  fire,  the 
beH  rang. 

'*!  rang  for  you,"  said  her  master,  <*  knowing 
that  your  heart  and  words  do  mot  always  go.  to- 
gether—" 

"  Then  I  tell  lies;  thank  ye  sir,"  she  said,  cour- 
tesying. 

"  No,  only  I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  Richard's 
mother  is  in  a  very  low,  nervous  state." 

"  How  can  any  one  passing  through  this  valley  o' 
tears  be  any  thing  else  ?"  interrupted  the  incorrigi- 
ble woman.  ^ 

Her  master  seemed  as  though  he  heard  her  not. 
"  And  if  you  speak  to  her  in  your  usual  grumpy,  dis- 
agreeable manner"— she  eourteaied  more  deeply 
than  before — "  you  add  to  her  misery.  ■  I  am  sure 
your  natural  kindness  CC  heart  will  tell  you  how  cruel 
that  would  be." 

"  Putting  live  worms  on  fishing-hooks,  or  roasting 
live  cockles  would  be  nothing  to  it,"  observed 
Matty.  Now  as  the  bookseller^had  a  piscatorial 
weakness,  was,  moreover,  fond  of  roast  cocklesf  and 
had  recently  complained  that  Matty  had  forgotten  hts 
taste— this  was  a  very  hard  hit ;  he  looked  discom- 
forted, upon  which  Martha  rejoiced.  He  was  by  no 
means  ready-witted— but  he  was  occasionally  readily 
angered— and  replied  to  the  sarcasm  with  a  bitter 
oath,  producing  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  what 
be  intended.  Martha  quitted  the  dusty  room,  as  if 
suffocated  by  satisfactioo,  and  Went  grumbling  and 
tittering  down  stairs. 


"  It  was  a  Lucky  Penny,  sure  enough,"  she  aid, 
<<that  brought  my  master  and  your  soir  together." 

"God  bless  him!" 

"Which  him?" 

" Both,  mistress;  we  hope  he  will  blev  what  nt 
love  best  in  the  world." 

-"  Ay,  indeed,  true  for  yo^.  I  heard  tell  ef  a  mai 
once  who  was  hung  through  a  <  Lucky  Peasy.' " 

The  widow  pusJied  away  the  unfiaiihed  cap  of 
broths 

"And  of  another,  who  made  his  fortune l^ooe* 
just  as  Riehard  will,"  added  Matty,  relentiif. 

And  yet,  despite  this  and  her  other  ssrcumi,  ii 
was  curious  to  see  how  Martha  struggled  to  beep  in 
her  bitter  words ;  when  she  looked  it  tbs  widow'; 
shrutak  and  tremblmg  form,  and  wasted,  though  »till 
beautiful  features,  her  better  nature  triumpbed;  bat 
if  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  fcAchen  deities,  she 
became  sharp  and  acid  immediately.  Had  she  moied 
in  a  higher  gradQ  of  society,  with  her  pecoliir  taieot, 
she  might  have  been 

"That dangerous  thing,  a  fsoale  wit;" 
as  it  was,  she  kept  her  master  (to  whom,  from  her 
stem  honesty  of  pocket  and  purpbee,  as  well  as  from 
"  habit,"  that  great  easlavec  of  6ar  "  kind,"  she  w 
invaluable)  on  a  species  of  rack,  while  the  onif 
peaceful  time  Richard  spent  in  her  society,  was 
while  he  read  to  her  what  she  called,  *^ii»  state  of 
Europe  on  the  pi^r." 

"  He  will  BOo«i  have  been  twelve  moiths  in  hit 
plaoe,"  said  the  widow,  smiling.  ' 

"  Come  next  new-year*ft-day,  if  we  live  to  see  \\  ; 
Richard  says  he  '11  watch  at  the  ooraer  for  the  old 
gentleman." 
.  • "  Bother !  I  dare  say  he 's  dead  long  sgo." 

<'No,  he  iB  not  dead ;  I  am  sure  he  «  sot  dead," 
replied  the  widow.  "  I  should  like  hiM  to  see  my 
boy  now ;  I  hope  he  is  not  dead—** 

"  Ay,  ay,  well  wo  shall  hee,"  <iuoth  Mitty.  "Bfr 
fore  Peter  (down,xPeter,  jewel!)  before Pwer came, 
we  had  a  dog  caUed  Hope-^he  most  destveo'est 
erayture  she  was  that  ever  stole  a  bone ;  sod  always 
brought  it  back— when  there  was  nothing  oo  it." 


A    DAY    WITH    A    LION. 


A  FBW  years  ago,  while  residing  at  the  Cape,  1 
became  acquainted  with  several  of  those  enterprising 
traders  who  are  engaged  in  the  lucrative  but  rather 
hazardous  traffic  with  the  natives  north  of  the  Orange 
River.  These  traders  are  sometimes  absent  for 
more  than  two  years  from  the  colony,  moving  about 
with  their  wagons  and  servants,  from  one  tribe  to 
another,  until  their  goods  are  all  disposed  of,  when 
they  return  to  Graham's  Town  or  Cape  Town  with 
the  cattle,  hides,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  and  other 
valuables,  into  which  their  original  merchandise  has 
been  converted,  usually  at  a  profit  of  some  four  or 
five  hundred  per  cent.  Most  of  those  traders  whom 
I  knew  in  Cape  Town  confined  their  operations  to 
the  country  lying  along  the  western  coast  of  the  con- 


tinent, and  stretching  from  the  Orange  Rirer  toward 
the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Benguelt.  Some  of 
them  had  advanced  on  that  side  nearly  to  the  great 
lake  which  has  since  been  discovered  by  trareleR 
proceeding  from  another  quarter.  The  exisiesarf 
this  lake  \b  well  known  to  the  natives  iahabitiorthe 
western  coast,  who  have  often  spoken  of  it  to  their 
English  visitors. 

One  of  the  boldest  and  most  successfiil  of  these  ad- 
venturous traders  was  a  Mr.  Huttoa,  a  respectable 
English  colonist,  who  had  accumulated  a  small  for- 
tune by  his  excursions  among  the  NanttquM^^^^ 
Danmiaras,  and  was  talking  of  retiriog  from  tto 
business.  I  had  heard  of  him  not  only  M  « 1«*J 
dealer  and  a  daring  huiiter,  but  also  as  behy  cm  « 
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the  most  inteUigeat  Explorers  of  South  Africa ;  atid 
having  been-  able  oa  one  occasion  to  render  him  a 
slif^ht  senrice,  I  obtained  from  him  in  return  a  good 
deal  of  information  concerning  those  parts  of  the  in- 
terior -with  which  he  was  fiin^iliar.  Some  of  his 
own  adventures  which  hm  occaftionHlly  related,  in 
illustration  of  the  fiicts  thus  communicated,  seemed 
to  me  to  be  curious  and  interestiag  enough  to  be 
worth  preserving.  One  of  them  I  will  endeavor  to 
repeat  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  in  which 
he  told  it.      . 

It  may  be  as  i^il,  before  proceeding  with  the  nar- 
rative, to  mention  briefly  the  circumstances  which 
drew  from  Mr.  Hutton  t^e  ^account  of  this  singular 
adventure.    The 'service  which  I  had  rendered  to 
him  consisted  meoely  in  obtaining*  from  the  authori- 
ties, by  proper  representations,' the  libentiOD  of  a 
Namaqna  servant,  whom  he  had  brought  to  town 
with  him  from  the  country  beyond  the  Orange  Eiver. 
This  dusky  youth  was  in  appearance  and  in  character 
a  genuine  Hottentot.    He  had  the  small,  stature,  the 
tawny  complexion,  the  deep-set  eyes,  the  diminfitive 
nose,  the  wide  and  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  the 
curiously  tutfled  hair,  which  distin^ish  that  peculiar 
race.     He  was  usually  silent,  grave,  and  somewhat 
sullen  in*  mood,  except  When  he  was  excited  by 
strong  liquor;  of  which,  like  most  of  his  compa- 
triots, he  was  immoderately  fond.     In  this  state 
ApoHo  (as  he 'Was  preposterously  nam^)  became 
not  only  lively  and  boisterous,  but  exceteively  pug- 
nacious.   The  latter  (juality  brought  him  frequently 
into  colKsion  with  some  of  the  saucy  and  knowing 
blades  of  Cape  Town,  who  found  the  same  malicious 
pleasure  in  teasing  the  poor  Namaqu^  that  towri-bnpd 
youngsters  in  a  London  school  evince  in  annoying 
any  rustic  new-comer.    It  was  in  conM^^uence  of  an 
afihir  of  this  sort,  that  poor  half-muddled  Apollo, 
aAer  a  desperate  combat  with  a  gigantic  Mozam- 
bique "  apprentice,"  had  one  day  been  bundled  off 
by  the  police  to  th^  lock-up  house ;  and  his  master, 
who  was  hardly  more  familiar  than  Apollo<  himself 
with  the  ways  of  the  town,  came  to  me  to  ask  my 
advice  and  assistance  toward  getting  the  unlucky 
Namaqua  released. '  There  was  little  diffi/:ulty  in  ac- 
complishiog  this,  when  the  circumstances  were  pro- 
perly explained 'to  the  presiding  functionary;   and 
Apollor,  after  a  few  hours'  detention  in  the  "  tronk," 
(or  city  jail,)  was  restored  to  his  master  in  a  sober 
and  very  penitent  condition. 

I  was  somewiutl  surprised  by  the  evidences  of. 
strong  anxiety  and  even  affection  displayed  by  Mr. 
Hutton  for  his  uncouth  proUgi  in  this  afihir.  The 
latter  hadcertainly  nothing  in  Ms  appearance  or  ways 
which  could  be  considered  prepossessing.  He  had, 
indeed,  the  grace  to  evince  some  attachment  for  his 
master;  but  otherwise  his  mental  and  moral  traits 
did  not -appear  to  be  niore  attractive  than  his  phy- 
siognomy. I  hod  heard  that  Mr.  Hutton,  in  spite  of 
his  reputation  as  a  keen  trader  and  an  ardent  hunter, 
was  an  upright  and  kind-hearted  man;  and  I  con- 
cluded that  Master  Apollo  had  probably  been  intrusted 
by  his  parents  to  the  trader,  with  a  solemn  promise 
that  their  precious  treasure*  should  be  restored  to 


them  unscathed ;  and  no  doubt  Mr.  J||otton's  solici- 
tude proceeded  from  his  conscientious  anxiety  to 
keep  his  engagement. 

He  called  upon  me  that  evening,  to  thank  me  for 
my  attention  to  his  wishes.  In  the  course  of  our 
conversation,  I  casually  .remarked  that  Apollo  must 
be  a  good  servant  to  have  inspired  his  master  with 
such  a  feeling  of  regard  for  him. 

"I  ought  to  care  for  him,"  answered  Mr.  Hutton, 
"since  he  saved  my  life." 

This  reply  led,  of  course,  to  further  questioning, 
and  finally  elicited  from  the  trader  the  narrative 
which  struck  me  as  A  remarkable. 

**  I  picked  up  Apollo  about  ten  years  ago,"  he  said, 
"  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Orange  River.  He  was 
then  a  child,  not  more,  I  should  say,  than  ten  or 
twelve  years  eld ;  though  you  never  can  judge  ac- 
curately of  the  ages  of  these  natives.  I  found  bim 
all  alone,  aad  half  dead  with  fever,  under  a  little 
shelter  of  boughs  and  ^rass,  where  his  people  had 
leA  him  when  he  was  taken  ill.  Xhey  almost  always 
desert  their  sick  people  and  decrepit  relations  in  that 
way.  It  is  a  shocking  custom,  and  I  think  it  is  about 
the  worst  part  of  their  character ;  for,  in  other  re- 
spects, I  must  say,  they  are  not  altogether  so  bad  as 
some  travelers  would  make  them  out  to  be.  I  put 
the  little.fellowjn  one  of  my  wagons,  and  dosed  him 
witii  quinine  and  other  medicines ;  and  in  a  few  days 
he  was  running  about,  as  well  and  lively  as  ever. 
He  told  me  that  his  name  was  Tkuetkue,  or  some 
other  such  crack-jaw  affair,  with  two  or  three  clucks 
in  it,  that  I  would  not  attempt  to  pronounce.  So, 
thinking  it  best  to  give  him  a  Christian  name,  I 
called  him  Apollo,  in  compliment  to  his  good  looks. 
He  has  remained  With  me  ever  since,  and  has  always 
shown  himself  attached  to  me  in  his  own  way.  He 
is  a  real  savage  still.  No  one  but  myself  can  contrpl 
him ;  and  he  generally  obeys  my  orders  as  long  as  he 
san  renumber  them,  which  is  seldom  more  than  a 
day.  But  I  cannot  make  him  a  teetotaler  or  a  man 
of  peace,  although  I  believe  I  have  set  him  a  fair  ex- 
ample in  both  those  lines.  He  will  drink  whenever 
he  can  get  the  liquor;  and  when  he  is  excited  by 
driak  or  provocation  he,  will  fight  like  a  mad  tiger. 
Otherwise  he  is  an  honest,  faithful  lellow,  and  the 
best  after^rider  I  ever  had.  An  after-rider,  you  know, 
is  the  name  givbn  to  the  Hottentot  or  black  ho^  ^^o 
rides  with  you,  and  carries  your  spare  gun  and  am- 
munition, and  sometimes- heads  off  the  game,  or  as* 
sists  you  in  any  other  way,  as  you  order  him." 
,  I  knew  what  an  after-rider  was,  but  I  was  curious 
to  hear  how  Apollo  had  been  able  to  render  his  mas- 
ter the  great  service  spoken  of  It  seemed  that  in 
the  first  instance  he  had  owed  his  own  life  to  Mr. 
Huttott's  kindness. 

"  Probably  he  did,"  answered  Hutton,  "  although 
if  I  had  not  found  him  he  might  have  recovered. 
Those  Namaquas  and  Hottentots  have  wonderfully 
tough  constitutions;  it  takes  a  deal  of  sickness  or 
starvation  to  kill  them.  But  the  other  affair  took 
place  about  four  years  ago;  and  if  you  care  to  hear 
the  story,  I  have  no  objection  to  repeat  it.  I  have 
told  it  often,  for  the  credit  of  my  friend  Apollo. 
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"  I  'was  on  <ay  way  to  Dammara^Jand,  with  two 
wagons  and  about  a  dozen  people.  Two  of  them 
"were  Mozambique  blacks,  whom  I  had  brought  with 
me  from  Cape  Town,  and  the  remainder  were  Hot- 
tentots and  Namaquas  that  I  had  picked  up  on  th^ 
way.  Most  of  ttiem  I  got  at  old  Schmelen's  mis- 
sionary station,  on  this  side  of  the  Orange  River. 
The  two  negroes  were  tolerably  good  servants;  they 
had  gained  some  knowledge  of  civilized  habits  in 
Cape  Town.  The  others  could  do  little  besides 
helping  to  drive  the  wagons ;  though  sometimes  they 
were  of  service  in  following  spoor — traces  of  game, 
you  know.  They  knew  theacountry  well,  ai)d  by 
keeping  a  pretty  sharp  eye  upon  them  I  was  able. to 
make  them  useful.  In  tracking  game,  as  I  said,  they 
sometimes  Tendered  good  service ;  but  they  were  great 
cowards,  and  though  some  of  them  ooyld  handle  fire- 
arms tolerably. well,  I  never  could  get  them  to  face 
any  dangerous  animal,  such  as  a  buffalo  or  a  rhino- 
ceros, and  least  of  all  a  lion,  with  any  steadmesfl.  I 
shot  two  or  three  rhinoceroses  with  little  suppprt 
from  any  of  them,  except  Apollo,  who  always  stood 
by  me  like  a  Trojan,  though  his  teeth  sometimes 
chattered,  and  his  eyes  became  like  saucers,  as  we 
approached  the  enemy. 

"One  afternoon,"  continued  Hutton,  "X  out- 
spanned  near  a  pool,  where  many  animals  of  different 
sorts  came  at  night  to  drink.  We  could  see  their 
tracks  all  about  the  margin.'  The  Namaquas  knew 
the  place  well,  and  urged  me  to  encamp  at  a  little 
distance  off,  saying  that  the  lions  were  *■  al  te  kwaad,' 
or  very  angry,  in  that  r^ion ;  and  that  if  wp  rested 
near  the  water  we  should  be  very  likely  to  lose  some 
of  our  oxen,  and  might  perhaps  be  ourselves  at- 
tacked. For  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  a  lion  has 
once  tasted  human  flesh,  he  teems  to  acquire  a  pe- 
culiar relish  for  it,  and  will  leave  all  other  game  un- 
touched if  he  has  a  chance  of  seizing  upoi)  a  man.  1 
did  not  wish  to  run  any  risk,  so  far  as  my  people,  or 
my  oxen  either,  were  concerned;  and  so,  after 
making  them  drink  heartily,  I  drove  off  to  a  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  and  outspanned  in  a  small  val- 
ley, out  of  sight  frpm  the  pool.  AVe  kindled  a  large 
fire  to  keep  off  any  wild  beasts  that  might  be  prowl- 
ing about,  and  then  turned  the  oxen  loose  to  pick  up 
what  little  herbage  they  could  find  among  the  rocks 
about  us.  For  myself,  I  lelt  a  strong  desire  to  have 
a  shot  at  a  lion.  I  had  not  bagged  one  for  more  than 
three  years.  In  fact,  I  had  been  unlucky  in  two  or 
three  long  shots,  and  began  to  fear  that  I  should  .get 
out  of  practice  in  that  sort  of  sport,  which  requires 
good  nerves  and  experience  more  than  any  thing 
else.  I  asked  four  or  five  of  my  best  men,  including 
Apollo,  if  they  would  watch  with  me  at  the  pool, 
that  night,  for  lions.  Three  of  them  consented,  and 
we  left  the  others  with  the  wagons,  with  strict  in- 
junctions to  keep  the  fire  bMming,  and  not  to  le(  the 
oxen  stray  to  a  distance.  ,  We  reached  the  water  j  ust 
at  sunset,  and  set  to  work  at  once  with  the  spades 
and  hoes  which  we  had  brought  with  us^  to  dig  a 
hole  in  the  sand  three  or  four  feet  deep,  about  twenty 
yards  from  the  pool.  In  about  an  hour  we  finished 
our  hiding-place,  throwing  up  the  earth  about  it  so  as 


to  conceal  us  still  better  ffom  the  sight  of  the  wUd 
animals.  We  then  settled  ourselves  conforubly  u 
the  trenchf.and  lay  there  mtb  our  gons  ia  leadioess, 
waiting  for  the  lions. 

«  We  stayed  there  all  night  to  no  purpose.  Agood 
many  animals  came  down  to  drink,  bat  no  lions. 
There  were  springboks,,  gemsboks,  zebras,  qn^g^ 
and  some  other  creatures,  but  we  did  not  vneu  our 
an^munition  updn  them,  as  iMre*  were  in  no  vast  of 
meat;  and,  besides,  a  single  shot  woaldjbavsalinnfid 
the  lions,  and  prevented  them  ifom  approacbiog  the 
water.  However,  as  it  happened,  we  £ued  no  beuer 
for  keeping  quiet;  and  soon  after  dawn  we  ouse  out 
of  our  grave,  stiff,  sleepy  and  sulky,  withom  having 
had  a  glimpse  of  a  lion,  though  we  had  hetni  theo 
roaring  in  the  distance.  They  had  probaUy  been  a:- 
tractfsd^  by  our  wagons  and  oxen ;  for  tbey  «<»« 
prowling  about  them  all  night,  as  we  afiennid 
learned.  Thp  people  whom  we  had  left  with  tkm 
were  in'mortal  terror,  but  had  sense  cnoiigb  to  keep 
up  a  good  blaze.  The  oxen,  in  their  fri^t,  crowded 
almost  inlo  the  fire,  and  by  good  luck  tbs  iioos  did 
not  venture  to  attack  them. 

"  I  now  gave  up  all  hope  of  meeting  the  game  I 
had  come  out  for ;  but  I  was  determined  not  fo  ;«• 
turQ  to  the  wagons  without  something  tO'Show  for 
our  night's  watching.    We  had  gone.but  a  few  rods 
from  the  pool,  when  a  small  herd  of  spriqgbolu 
camtf  bounding  through  a  thicket  of  thon-treea  just 
in  front  of  us.    They  ran  and  leaped  as  though  £oiDe> 
thing  had  frightened  them ;  but.withoal  waitiog  to 
see  what  it  was,    I  fired  both  barrels  .in  among 
them,  and  knocked  over  one  of  th^  largest.  Mymeo 
all  blazed  away  at  the  saqie  time,  but  without  the 
^tnallest  effect.    I  had  just  taken  viygnn  from  my 
shoulder,  when  an  enormous  lion  walked  oot  of  the 
thicket  and  came  slowly  toward  us.   He  vras  not 
more  .than,  thirty  yards  off,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
reload.    I  was  taken  so  completely  by  surprise  that 
for  the  first  few  seconds  I  stood  quite  niptioiilett,aDd 
uncertain  what  to  do.    But  I  then  saw  that  there 
was  but  one  course  for  us.    Whea  a  party  of  uatim 
go  out  with  their  assagais  and  knives  to  aiiaok  a 
lion,  as  they  sometimes  do,  their  custom  is,  when 
they  see  the  lion  approaching,  to  sit  down  on  the 
gipund  in  a  cluster. .  The  lion,  if  he  is  in  s  6%hi\ai 
mood,  singles  out  one  of  them,  and  pounces  upon 
him.    Sometimes  the  unlucky  man>  killed  at  ooce 
by  the  first  grip  of  the  ]ioa's  teeth  and  daws;  but 
more  oflen  he  only  receives  severe  hurt.   Theo  the 
other  natives  throw  themselves  altogether  upon  the 
animal ;  some  seize  his  tail  and  lift  him  iqs'  vluch 
prevents  him  from  turning  upon  them,  whjle  others 
stab  him  with  their  assagais,  and  cut  him  with  their 
knives ;  and  frequently  they  manage  to^kill  him  with* 
out  any  loss  of  life  in  their  party.    But  sometiBW 
the  victory  is  on  the  other  sid^ ;  the  lioa  kills  two  or 
three  of  the  natives,  and  the  rest  take  to  their  heelB. 
It  seemed  to  me  just  possible  that  by  sitting  <iown 
together,  and  showing  a  bold  front,  we  might  iotimi- 
date  the  lion,  and  prevent  him  from  tXUtx^mv^^l 
I  had  time  to  reload.    I  called  out  loudly, '  Sit!  sit. 
and  knelt  down  myself  on  one  knee  at  the  same  mo- 
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meat,  ptepariiig  to  reload  if  thete  ahoidd  be  time. 
But  casting  a  hasty  glance  around,  I  yww.  that  all 
thwe  of  my  men  had  taken  tbemaelvea  off  at  full  speed 
as  soon  as  the  iion  appeared,  and  weia  already  half* 
way  to  the  hill  which  was  just  on  this,  side  of  the 
wagons.  Apollo  had  started  with  the  rest;  but  he 
told  me  aAerwaid,  and  I  have  no  doubt  with  tfoth, 
that  he  thought  I  was  nmning also;  only,  not  being 
so  liglit-footed  as  they  weito,  I^could  not  be  expected 
to  keep  np  with  them.  vAs  the  poor  feUow  did  not 
dare  to  look  rowid,  he  did  not  discover  his  mistake 
until  they  reached  the  wagons. 

" In  this  way  I. washed  a{one  to  face  the  lion.  It 
was  useless  then  for  me  to  run.  If  1  had  started 
with  the  Namaqnas  he  wonld  have  had  one  of  vs, 
and  most  probably  myself,  before  we  had. gone  fiAy 
yards.  My  gun  was^  discharged ;  and,  while  we 
were  digging  the  .trench,  I  had  given  my  hunting- 
knife,  which  incommoded  me,  to  Apollo;  so  that  I 
was  at  that  moqient  completely  disarmed.  I  gave 
myself  up  for  lost,  as  a  mat^  ot  course;  and,  as  I 
was  kneeling  there,  J  just  said,  *  Grod  help  my  poor 
wife  and  children,'  agd  waited  for  the  lion  to  sprang. 
But  the  iellow  4/d  not  seem  to  be  in  any  hurry.  He 
came  slowly  up,* slackening  his  pace  by  degrees; 
and  at  last,  whei)  he  was  about,  twelve  feet*  off,  he 
stopped  and  snt  down  on  the  ground  like  a  cat,  look- 
ing me  full  in  the  face.  I  sat  down  also,  and  looked 
at  him  in  return]  fixing  my  eyes  upon  his,  and  star- 
mg  as  hard  as  I  could.-  When  I  was  at  school, I  had 
read  that  the  lower  animals  could  npt  endure  the 
steady  gaze  of  a  man ;  and  although  X  cannot  say  that' 
my  own  experience  had  ever  confirmed  this  opinion, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  make,  the  trial  with  the  lion. 
But  I  really  do  n't  think  it  had  much  efiept  upon  him. 
Now  and  then  he  would  shut  his  eyes,  or  look  round 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  but  that  was  all.  Presently 
he  lay  down,  ^rith  his.pawp  drawn  up  under  him, 
and  his  head  resting  on  Uie  ground,  exactly  likea.cat 
watching  a  mouse.  '  At  the  same  time  he  kept  oocap 
sionally  licking  his  lips,  as, though  he  h«d  just 
finished  a  meal.  I  saw  at  once  what  the  rascal's  ih« 
tention  was.  He  had  just  been  feasting  on  soni^ 
animal  he  had  killed,  very  likely  a  springbok,  and 
was  not  hungry.  But  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
have  me  for  his  next  meal ;  and  as  lions  like  their 
food  fresh  killed,  the  scoundrel  was  keeping  me  until 
he  had  digested  his  breakfast.  Wasn't  that  an 
agreeable  predicament  for  a  Christian  man,  as  the 
boeresay?" 

There  was  no  denying  that  it  was  a  terrible  situa- 
tion indeed.  But  I  ha^  read,  in  some  missionary 
work,  of  a  Hottentot  who  was  kept  prisoner  by  a 
lion  in  a  similar  way,  nnd  was  watched  steadily  by 
him  for  a  whole  day ;  but  at  night,  if  I  remembered 
righUy,  the  Hottentot  was  overcome  by  exhaustion, 
and  went  to  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  the  lion  was 
gone. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  trader,  "I  .have  heard  of  the 
story.  The  Hottentot  was  a  lucky  fellow.  You  see, 
a  lioQ,  in  his  disposition  and  habits,  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  great  oat.  Some  people  speak  of  the 
lion's  magnanimity,  and  ascribe  some  noble  qualities 


to. the  beast;  but  that  is  all  nonsense.  When  a  lion 
is  not  hungry,  if  he  meets  with  game  he  will  fre- 
quently pass  it  by  without  notice.  -  He  will  seldom 
kill  it  out  of  merer  wantonntts  and  cruelty ;  but  nei- 
ther will  a  cat,  unle8S'4>  has  been  taught  to  do  so.  A 
cat,  when  it  is  not  hungry,  will  sometimes  play  with 
a  mouse ;  that,  you  would  jlhiak,  mast  be  from  a  cruel 
dispoeitioo ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  only  keeping  the 
creature  alive  for  its  next  meal.  Now,  this  is  exactly 
what  the  lion  sometimes  does,  and  particularly  one 
that  has  tasted  human  flesh ;  so  the  natives,  at  least, 
will  tell  .you.  The  nittives  say  that,  in  such  a  case, 
the  lion  usually  waits  for  the  qaan  to  go  to  sleep,  and 
then  watches  him  till  he  begins  to  move  and  shows 
signs  of  awaking,  when  he  pounces  upon  him.  In 
the  case  of  the  Hottentot,  the  lion  must  have  been 
frightened  away  fay  something  that  occurred  while 
the  man  was  asleep.  For  myself,  I  did  not  doubt 
that  the  oreatiira  was  watehing  me  with  the  inten- 
tion of  waiting,  untii  I; should  fall  asleep  from  ex- 
hausticm,  and .  then  spriaging;  upon  me  at  the  first 
movement  I  made.  I  was  safe,  I  thought,  so  long  as 
I  could  keep  my  e)pes  opea;  but  if  I  went  to  sleep,  I 
should  certainly  awake  in  the  lion's  jaws." 

There  waa  something  so  peculiarly  frightful,  as 
well  as  miexpected,  inth#  picture  thus  conveyed, 
that  I  could  not  restraini  a  shudder  and  an  exclama- 
tion of  horror. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed  on  my  account,"  said  Hut* 
ton,  with  a  laugh,  "  You  see  f  am  here  all  alive  and 
whole.  I.  only  want  you  to  underatand  what  the 
danger  really  was  before  I  tell  you  how  I  escaped. 
You.  know  I  had  been  \\p  all  niight,  and  was  tolerably 
hungry  and  tired.  I.  had  brought  a  flask  full  of  water 
with  me,  and- had  just  emptied  it  thatmoraing;  so 
that,  by  good  luck,  I  was  not  at  all  thirsty.  But  for 
that,  I  do  not  know  how  I  should  have  been  able  to 
hold  out  through  the  day..  The  sun  came  up  bright 
and  clear,  as  il  usually  is  in  those  deserts,  with  a 
blaze  of  heat,'  whidA  w:as  reflected  from  the  sand 
about  me  until  it  seemed  to  bum  my  skin.  I  had  a 
broad^brimmed  /elt*hat,  with  ostrich  feathers  round 
it,  which  warded  off  the  direct  rays ;  but  still  I  think 
I  never  ielt  the  sun  more  oppremive ;  perhapa  it  was 
because  I  was  weak  fsom  lasting  and  want  of  rest. 
Still  I  kept  my  self-possession,  and  was  constantly 
on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
ibr  escape.  There  was  just  a  chance  that  my  men 
might  muster  courage  enough  to  come  down  in  a 
body  to  my  relief;  but  I  believed  them  to  be  too 
chicken-haarted  to  approach  within  a^  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  a  lion,  and  besides,  there  was  the  probability 
that  the  brute,  if  he  shonUl  see  them  approaching, 
would  spring  upon  me,  and  put  me  out  of  suspense  at 
once."' 

I  asked  if  he  did  not  try  to  load  his  gun. 

*<  Of  course  I  did,"  he  answered;  «  but  at  the  first 
motion  I  made,  the  old  scoundrel  liAed  his  head  and 
growled,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  None  of  that  my  boy, 
or  if  yon  do ! — '  If  I  had  persisted,  it  was  clear  that 
he  would  have  been  upon  me  before  the  powder  was 
in  the  barrel.  He  was  a  huge  old  fellow— I  think 
the  largest  lion  lever  saw;  with  a  long,  griszled 
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mane,  tnd  ^ry  knowing  look.  These  experienoed 
old  lions  are  amazingly  cunning.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  tliat  my  gmi  was  «  weapon  of  some  kind  or 
other ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  knew,  too,  of  my  peo- 
ple being  in  the  neighborhood ;  for  every  now  and 
then  he  would  look  sharply  in  the  direction  of  the 
wagons.  On  such  occasions  I  could  feel  my  hetrt 
beat  violently,  and  the  perspiration  would  start  to  my 
skin." 

And  no  wonder!  But  did  the  lion,  I  asked,  remain , 
perfectly  quiet  through  the  whole  day? 

"  No ,'  unluckily  he  did  not,''  answered  the  trader. 
"  His  restlessness  kept  me  iQ  eoostant  anxiety.  Qnoe 
a  troop  of  zebras  came  suddenly  by  us.  When  they 
saw  the  lion  they  wheeled  quickly  about,  snorfed, 
and  dashed  off  furiously  in  another  direction. '  The 
lion  rose  to  his  feet  in  an  instant,  turned  half  round,' 
imd  looked  hard  at  tbem.  Lions  are  particularly 
fond  of  the  flesh  of  the  zebra,  and  I  had  strong  hopes 
that  he  would  leave  me,  and  go  off  alter  them.  But 
I  suppose  the  cunning  rascal  reflected  that  a  bird  in 
the  hand  was  worth  two  in  the  bush ;  for  he  turned 
back  and  lay  down  again,  grumbling,  and  staring 
harder  than  ever'at  me,  as  though  he  meant  to  say, 
*  You  see,  my  fine  fellow,  I  have  lost  a  zebra  through 
you ;  and  now  I  mean  to  make  sure  of  fou.*  You 
may  believe  that  in  my  heart  I  bestowed  a  few 
witch's  blessings  on  the  beast;  but  I  thought  it  best 
to  keep  stienoe. 

<'  The  next  alarm  came  from  the  direction  of  my 
vnigons.  I  saw  the  lion  look  earnestly  in  that  direc- 
tion, as  he  had -done  once  or  twice  before,  and  then 
rise  to  his  feet,  and  utter  an  angry  growl,  draWing 
back  his  lips  and  showing  his  teeth,  as  though  he 
saw  something  that  did  not  please  him.  I  learned 
aAerward  that  my  men,  urged  on  by  Apollo,  had 
armed  themselves  to  the  teeth,  and  advanced  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  Standing  there,  with  their  wonder- 
fully keen  sight,  they  could  perceive  the -lion  keepmg 
guard  over  me ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  see  the  brute 
rise  and  turn  toward  them  than  they  all  scampered 
back  to  the  wagons,  and  jumped  into  them,  fright- 
ened almost  out  of  their  wita^ '  After  a  little  while, 
the  lion  crouched  down  again  before  me,  stretched 
out  his  paws,  yawned  and  winked,'  and  I  thought 
seemed  to  be  growing  tired  of  hift  watch.  But  it 
was  clear  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  remain 
there  till  night,  otherwise  he  Would  have  settled  my 
account  without  farther  delay:" 

I  may  obiterve  that  the  calm  indifference  with 
which  Mr.  Hutton  had  thus  far  lold  this  singular 
story  was  calculated  to  make  a  very  peculiar  im- 
pression upon  a  listener— half  of  wonder  and  half  of 
amusement.  He  spoke,  in  fact,  in  the  same  quaint 
and  cool  manner  in  which  an  old  soldier  relates  the 
history  of  a  battle,  or  a  mariner  tells  of  the  ship- 
wrecks which  he  has  experienced. 

"  Toward  evening,"  he  continued,  "  I  heard  a  low 
roaring,  which  seemed  'to  be  at  &  gi^at  distance.  It 
appeared  to  disturb  my  lion  a  good  deal.  From  the 
sound  I  knew  it  to  be  the  roar  of  a  lioness ;  and  I 
thought  it  likely  that  the  old  fellow's  mate  was  look- 
ing about  for  him.    He  got  up  and  lay  down  again, 


two  or  three  times,  moving  shoot  unetsfly  qj 
sniffing  the  ground,  as  though  he  was  troubled  in  b 
mind ;  but  he  remained  sticiit,  and  at  last  the  roict 
of  the  lioness  passed  gradually  om  ofliesrio;.  Tils 
I  think,  was  the  most  anxious  moment  of  tlie  vhoie 
day  to  me.  For  if  the  lion  had  answered  hi«  oiie, 
and  called  her  to  him,  she  would  most  likdr  knv 
been  hungry,  and  in  that  case  wonld  not  bm  d^ 
layed  «n  Instant  in  sizing  upon  the  Dice  npper 
which  her  husband  was  keeping  for  IdaKelf.  Idve 
say  the  cnonmg  old  rascal  was  of  the  naeopinjoo, 
and  so  thought  it  best  to  keep  his  dwn  oouisel. 

<*  At  last,  the  night  came.  Thestar»iKKbnrti, 
but  there  was  no  moon.  I  could  see  ebjecti  iwls- 
tipctly  at  a  little  distance,  «id  could  jart  dlMero  tW 
outKnes  ef  the  hills  to  the  eastward.  The  Ikn  ky 
euiet,  in  a  shaggy  mass,  a  few  yards  from  me.  I 
knew  that  he  was  wide  awake,  aod  that  he  nw  dis- 
tinctly every  motion  I  made.  OocasiooilljrlcoQld 
see  his  eyes  turaed  toward  me;  shiniof  like  m 
coals  of  fire.  My  last  hope  now  wu  Uat,byK. 
maining  perfectly  silent  and  motioBlen,  I  nighi 
tire' him  out,  or  keep  him  froor  attactiif  m  until 
somethrog  happened,  as  iQ  the  case  of  the  Hottentot 
we  were  speaking  of,  to  draw  hha  off.  For  this 
purpose  it  was  n^pessary  that  I  shoold  reauD  iwtke, 
and  this  was  really  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  me.  I  was  completely  worh  out,  as  yoa  miy 
imagine,  after  being  forty«eight  hours  withoot  food 
or  sleep,  and  my  mind  most  of  the  time  wrought  op 
to  the  "highest  pitch  of  anxiety.  The  night  iru 
chilly,  which  alone  would  have  cioied  roe  to  feel 
sleepy.  Every  thing  about  me  wu  as  silent  as  the 
grave,  and  I  had  to  make  Ctwtinual  efforts  to  keep 
my  eyelids  open.  Every  now  and  then  I  canght 
myself  nodding,  and  would  awaken  with  a  sodden 
start  of  terror,  at  the  thought.that  the  lion  might  be 
just  preparing  to  spring  upon  me.  TbBl  was  Rally  i 
horrid  time.  I  hardly  like  to  tUilk  of  it  even  tov. 
I  was  like  a  condemned  prisoner  who  awakes  fraa 
a  nightmare  fo  remember  that  he  is  to  be  executed 
in  a  few  houra.  I  do  n't  think  I  couW  have  held  oat 
in  that  'condition  through  V»e  night  It  vas  too 
much  for  human  nature." 

Here  the  trader  paused  for  a  moment,  looking 
serious  and  absorbed,  like  a  man  who  has  painful  re- 
collections recallecl  to  his  mind.  Bat  he  preseoily 
rousefd  himself,  and  proceeded  with  his  story. 

«»Two  or  three  hours  after  the  dtrtoess  had  let 
in,  I  could  hear  the  animals  coming  to  the  water  to 
drink.  Some  of  them  passed  at  n  little  distance 
from  me,'l)ut  I  did  not  get  a  sight  of  my.  The  lion 
saw  them  plainly,  but  he  only  moved  his  head  a  little 
as  they  trotted  by.  There  was  no  chance  of  his 
leaving  me  and  going  after  them,  as  I  had  hoped. 
All  at  once,  he  lifted  his  head,  looted  lowarf  me, 
and  began  to  growl.  '  Now,'  I  thought,  •  the  uoe 
is  come!'  He  rose  on  his  feet  and  growled  loatef. 
all  the  while  looking  hard  at  me,  as  I  ihooght  i 
braced  myself  up  for  a  struggle,  with  my  gtw  jBoy 
left  hand  and  ray  handkerchief  in  mjr  right.  I  »« 
a  notion  of  endeavoring  to  thmsl  the  gon  crosrr.* 
into  his  mouth,  aod  then  g^og  my  tight  hua 
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down  his  throat.    It  was  a  very  poor  chance,  but 
the  only  one  leO,  and  I  meant  to  die  game.    In  fact, 
I  had  given  up  all  hope.    But  in  a  few  minutes  the 
lion,  to  my  surprise,  neeaflie  quiet  again,  and  eat 
down :  he  did  not  lie  down,  as  before,  but  kept  his 
bead  stretehed  forward  toward  me,  like  a  cat  intently 
examining'  some  objects.   At  last  he  lay  down  again, 
as  though  he  was  satisfied  about  the  matter  that  hdd 
disturbed  him.    But,  in  another,  ten  minutes  or  so, 
he  rose  up  once  more  to  his  feet,  and  growled  more 
ferociously  than  ever.    It  strack  me  then  that  an- 
other lion  mig-fat  be  cautiously  approaching. me  be- 
hind, and  tl^at  my  particular  friend  was  objecting  to 
any  division  of  the  spoil.    If  this  were  the  case,  my 
fate  would  soon  be  settled.    Then  I  thought  it  just 
possible  th^  my  men  might  be  making  some  attempt 
to  save  me,  under  cover  of  the  darkness ;  but  tbere 
was  little  likelihood'  of  their  mnsteripg  courage 
enough  to  do  any  thing  effectual.    1  was  now  fully 
awake,  as  you  may  suppose.    The  lion  was  stand- 
ing up,  growling  continually,  and  moving  from  side 
to  bide,  a^  if  he  felt  uncertain  what  to  do.    At  last 
he  crouched,  and  I  saw  clearly  that  He  wai§  getting 
ready  for  a  spring.'  At  ti^at  moment  1  heard  a  loud 
yell  behind  me,  and  saw  e|very  thing  around  lighted 
up  by  a  blaze  of  fire.    The  y^ll  was  kept  up  con- 
stantly for  a'minyte  or  two,  and  all  at  once  some; 
body,  looking  as  though  his  head  and  shoulders 
were  all  in  a  blaze,  came  running  in  between  me 
and  the  lion.    The  brutp  gave  a  tremendous  roar, 
more  in  fright  than  in  anger,  and  went  bounding  off 
into  the  darkness.    I  then  saw  that  the  person  with 
the  fire  was  Apollo  himself.    The  blaze  had  gone 
out,  but  the  little  fellow  had  two  or  three  lighted 
bnui4s  in  each  |iand,  and  was  flourishing  them  about 
his  head,  and  dancing  and  whirling  round,  in  a  frantic 
way,  like  a  little  demon— 4hough  to  me,  just  then,  he 
seemed  more  lil^e  an  aqgel  of  light.    The  poor  little 
creature  was  in  such  a  state  of  terror  that  he  could 
hardly  speak,  aad  did  not  hear  a  word  that  I  sciid. 
'  Load  the  gun !  load  the  gun !'  he  kept  screaming. 
<  The  great  beast  will  come  back !  Load  the  gun !' . 
"This  was  good  advice,  and  I  followed  it  as 
quickly  as  I  could.    At  first,  on  rising,  I  found 
myself  so  stiff  that  I  could  hardly  move  my  limbs. 
But  the  blood  soon  began  to*  circnlate  again,  and 
when  I  had  loaded  up,  we  moved  off  toward  the 
wagons.    Apollo  ran  before  me  all  the  way,  still  in 
a  terrible  fright,  with  a  frying  pan  on  his  head,  and  a 
firebrand  in  his  right  hand,  jumping^  and  screaming 
like  a  madman,  to  scare  the  wild  beasts.    We  got 
safely  to  the  outspan  place,  and  when  I  had  some- 
thing to  stay  my  hunger,  I  made  Apollo  tell  me  how 
he  had  managed  the  affair,  which  was  still  a  mystery 
to  me.  I  found  that  the  poor  felle*w  had  tried  bard  all 
day  to  indnce  the  other  men  to  join  him  in  going  to  my 
relief.   They  made  one  attempt  in  the  morning,  as  I 
mentioned,  but  their  hearts  failed  them.   At  night 
Apollo  made  up  his  mind  to  undertake  the  business 
by  himself,  and  he  set  about  it  jn  a  really  ingenious 


manner.  He  took  one  of  my  large  frying-pans,  and 
covered  the  inside  with  a  thin  coating  of  gun-pow^r, 
just  enough  moistened  to  make  it  bum  slowly ;  over 
fhis  he  placed  some  straw  wiiich  I  used  for  packing, 
and  sprinkled  dry  powder  upon  it ;  and  on  the  top  of 
all  h0  raised  a  }ittie  heap  of  brushwood  and  dry 
sticks.  With  this  on  his  head,  he  started  from  the 
wagons  just  after  dark.  When  he  had  come  about 
half  way,  he  lay  down  and  crawled  toward  me  so 
slowly  and  cautiously  that  the  lion  did  not  observe 
him  until  he  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us. 
Then  it  was  that  the  brute  first  roM  up  and  began 
growling.  Apollo  said  that  when  he  heard  it  his 
heart  became  as  cold  as  ioe,  and  ha  almost  went  into 
a  fit.  Her  lay  perfectly  still,  until  the  lion  became 
quiet,  and  he  then  h^n  again  to  creep  forward, 
dragging  himself  alohg  on  the  groimd,  inch  by  inch, 
and  resting  for  a  minute  or  two  at  every  yard  he 
made.  At  Ust,  when  he  thought  he  was  near 
enough,  he  took  out  a  lucifev^match  from  a  box  which 
he  had  broqght  from  the  wagon,  and  lighted  it.  He 
touched  the  straw,,  which  blazed  up  immediately. 
It  was  while  he  was  doing  this  that  the  lion  became 
so  much  excited ;  but  Apollo  left  him  no  time  to  act, 
for  he  dashed  in  upon  us,  as  I  have  told  you,  with 
the  frying-pan  on,  his  hefd,  and  a  burning  stick  in 
his  hand,  and  routed  the  enemy  at  once.  So  now 
yoti  know  the  reason  why  I  feel  such  a  particular 
regard  for  the  little  Namaqua.  I  really  believe  he 
showed  more  ingeniiify  and  courage  in  saving  my 
life  than  he  could  have  mustered  to  preserve  his 
owi\." 

Apollo  had  certainly  behave,d  in  a  most  creditable 
manner,  and  I  was  ready  to  admit  that  he  deserved 
all  the  9ood  that  his  master  could  do  for  him.  As 
for  1^  lion,  X  supposed  nothing  more  was  seen  or 
heard  of  him. 

"  Yoi^are  mistaken  there,"  said  Hutton.  **  I  have 
the  best  part  of  him  now  at  my  house.  I  had  an 
account  to  settle  with  the  rascal  for  the  horrid  tor- 
lure  I  had  suffered  through  him.  Besides,  as  he 
was  evidently  a  *man-eMer,'  it  would  not  have 
done  to  leave  him  at  large,  if  I  could  help  it.  I  was 
sure  he  would  not  qnit  the  pool  so  long  as  the  oxen 
remained  near  it;  and  as  I  iqiew  that  two  other 
traders,  Johnson  and  Le  Roux,  were  only  a  day  or 
two  behind  m^,  I  waited  till  they  came  up,  and  we 
all  went  out  together,  with  our  people  and  dogs. 
We  humed  tor  two  days  before  we  could  manage  to 
turn  the  old  cannibal  out  of  his  den,  among  some 
rocks  and  bushes.  Johnson  happened  to  be  nearest 
to  him,  and  bowled  him  over  at  a  long  shot.  A 
capital  shot  it  was,  too ;  the  ball  went  in  behind  the 
right  shoulder  and  came  out  under  the.  left  flank.  I 
gave  Johnson  five  pounds  for  the  skin,  which  I  mean 
to  have  stuffed  and  set  up  at  home,  in  memory  of  the 
day  I  passed  with  the  living  owner,  and  the  day 
after.  The  first  I  consider  to  have  been  the  most 
miserable  di^,  and  the  other  the  happiest,  that  1  have 
ever  spent  in  all  my  life." 


U-" 


NELLY    NOWLAN'S    EXPERIENCE. 


BT  MM.  S.  O.  HAXA. 


Dear  Attnt— My  good  mistress  has  had  an  invita- 
to  a  place— Ihey  call  it  by  the  name  of  Crai^et 
Hurst  :  that  is,  the  invitation  did  not  come  from 
her  coosin,  but  from  her  cousin's  brother's  wife, 
who  was  gone  to  Iceep  honse  for  her  ootisin  during 
what  she  called  **her  little  ELtcTiON."  My  mis- 
tress said  she  had  nfiver  been  at  "  Cranley  Horst  ^ 
since  she  was  a  girl,  andsiie  had  heard  that  her 
cousin,  the  Hon,  Frandis  Cranley  (who,  for  some 
cause  or  another,  had  shut  himsielf  up,  when  a  fine 
young  gentleman,  all  as  one  as  a  hermity  had  been 
routed  like  a  hare  ont  of  its  form,  by  his  little  sister- 
in-law,  who  pbunced  cTown  upon  him,  now  and 
again,  lUre  a  hawk,  scaring  and  tearing  and  domi- 
neering wherever  she  went.  My  poor  mistress' Was 
a  long  time  what  they,  call  temporizing  whether  she 
would  go  or  not,  when— I  am  sure  it  was  to  her  sur- 
prise—she got  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Franeis 
himself.  "He  says,"  says  shci  "that  it's  the  first 
mvitation  he  has  given  to  any  Irving  creature  to  pass 
the  threshold  of  Cranley"  Hurst  for  five-and-lwenty 
years,  and  he  hoi>es  I  will  give  his  sister-in-lat^r', 
Mrs.  James  Cranley,  the  pleasure  to^ceive  me,  and 
that  he  himself  would  be  happy  to  see  me  in  the  dd 
place  once  more." 
"  Poor  fellow !"  sigiied  my  mistress.  * 
Aunt  dear,  could  you  tell  me  why*  my  mistress 
sighed  '<  poor  fellow,"  folded  up  the  letter,  and  laid 
a  rose  I  had  just  brought  her  from  Covent-Garden 
upon  it?— where,  darling  aunt  (only  thinf  how  it 
raised  my  spirits)  I  saw  as  good  as  thirt/Irishwomen 
sitting  on  what  we  would  call  pratee  baskets,  shell- 
ing peas  for  the  quality;  and  working  away  at  the 
real  Munster  Irish,  as  if  they  had  never  left  the  quays 
of  Cork.  She  put  the  rose  on  the  letter,  as  if,  in  her 
thoughts,  one  had  something  to  do  with  the  other, 
and,  resting  her  elbow  on  the  table,  shaded  h^r  face 
with  her  hand*:  after  a  time,  a  very  long  time,  I 
came  back  into  the  room,  and  she  was  sitting  the 
same  way. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  a  turn  in  the  park,  ma'am," 
I  said ;  "  for  a  wonder  it 's  neither  an  east  wind  nor 
a  pour  of  rain  ?"  So  she  gazed  up  in  my  fhce,  with 
that  kind  of  mazed  look  which  people  have  when 
you  talk  to  them,  and  their  thoughts  are  in  deep  sea 
or  -land  graves — or,  may-be,  in  the  Eterni'^y,  to 
which  they  go  before  the  spirit's  time.  And  what 
,do  you  think  she  said?— why  "poor  fellolv!*'  again. 
To  be  sure,  thoughts  are  thoughts,  and  we  had  as 
good,  may-be,  forget  the  thought  of  man^r  a  thought 
we  do  think.  That  same  evening  she  stood  opposite 
the  glass-^ 
"Ellen,"  she  says,  "  I  look  very  old." 
"  There 's  a  power  of  amiability  in  your  face, 
ma^am,"  I  answers,  "  and  you  've  a  fine  head-piece." 


It's  trite  for  me,  9nd  I  thought  I  had  got  over  ths 
age  beautifully ;  but  t  had  not ;  she  toraed  tomtit 
again: 

"I  look  very  old,  Ellen." 

^*OqA  bless  you!  ma'am,  age  is  a  beanty  to 
many." 

"Net  to  me." 

'"  There  'ft  twenty  opinions  abotit  the  one  thing." 

"ButlafeAld." 
• "  More  of  that  to  you,  ma'^,  dear." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  be  old?" 
•  "  I  wish  you,  with  all  my  heart  and  soql,  to  ffrov 
efd,"  I  says,  and  from  my  heart  t'spoke,  and  she  fell 
it;  but,  seeing  she  was  melancholy,  I  thought  to 
rouse  her  a  bit.  "  Indeed,  ma^,  I  n^cr  saw  yon 
better  in  my  life  (that  wis  true ;)  you  're  as  heavy 
again  as  you  were  when  I  first  had  the  blessing  of 
looking  in  yer  sweet  face,  and  sure  your  eyes  are  as 
bright  as  diamonds  (that  was  a  bit  of  a  stretch,)  and 
there 's*  thousands  of  dimples  in  your  cheeks  this 
Minute  (that  was  another)." 

"  There,  there,"  she  says,  smiling  her  calm  smDe, 
"you  will  not  have  me  old." 

"  Oh,  the  Holies  forbid  ("  I  said  again,  "  it's  I  that 
will  have  you  old— but  not  yet.^* 

She  took  up  wonderful  after  that.  Snre  wo  all 
like  a  taste  of  the  flattery :  some  wish  it  addressed 
to  their  headr-some  to  their  A«arf— some  to  their 
great  familiesi  taking  their  pride  out  of  blood,  so 
thick,  you  could  cut  it  with  a  knife— some  {mHshfr- 
oofis  I  call  them)  to  their  wealth-^more  to  their 
beauty,  which,  \hough  dead  and  buried  to  the  worW, 
i&  alive  to  them.  Aunt  dear,  all  like  it :  somehow, 
the''t&ing  to  /tnoia  »«,  when  and  how  to  give  it. 
Well,  ihy  mistress  bought  a  new  bonnet,  «id  such 
degan^  caps',  and  alto^thef  took  a  turn  for  the  best. 
She  was  amused,  too,  at  the  notion  of  a  littU  dtc- 
tioni  which  I  wondered  at,  seeing  she  waa  so  timid 
in  general. 

"  I  '11  engage  Cranley  Hurst  is  a  fiae,  strong  house, 
ina''am,^'  I  made  bold  to  say. 

"Oh,  no,  it's  a  long,  rambling,  wandering  sort  o( 
place,  Ellen ;  all  odd  windows  and  odd  gable«— all 
odd  and  old."  So  I  said  that  I  'd  go  bail  his  honor 
her  cousin's  faction  (his  people,  I  meant)  would  keep 
ofi'the  other  party  at  election  times,  when  they  bretk 
in,  and  knock  every  thing  to  bits ;  and  I  told  her  how 
my  father  remembered  when  the  Kil<ioaneI  boys 
broke  into  Kilmurray-house,  and  the  master  canvass- 
ing—destroying,  right  land  eft— burning  and  mar- 
dering  every  one  that  was  not  of  their  way  ot  think- 
ing, and  shouting  over  their  ashes  for  liberty  and 
freedom  of  election.  That  was  the  time,  when 
knowing  that  more  of  the  Kilconnel  boys  were 
'orced  to  come  over  the  Crag-road-'where  no  road 
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was  ever  imide,  only  aU  l>og^-Uie  Kilmurray  mea 
laid  wait  for  them,  and  snared  them  mtQ  a  game- 
keeper's* lodge,  making  believe  it  was  a  whiskey- 
still— jus^  *  place  where  they  had  plenty  of  the 
mountain-dew — ^whioh  (bad  tuck  to  it)  is  a  wonderful 
strengthener  of  sin,  «nd  kept  them  there  drinking  and 
dancing  until  the  election  was  over ;  and  then,  leav- 
ing the  Kilconnei  boys  sleeping,  the  Kil^muiay  men 
disappeared  in  the  ni^ht.  Wben  the  poor  ieUows 
staggeied  out  in  the  rising  sun  and  found  how  it  was, 
they  grew  very  savi^ge,  and  jo^  fair  and  easy^bu^i^t 
ihe  lodge.  And  may-be  mur^rings  and  destruolioos 
did  ftot  grew  out  of  that,  and  lawsuits^-sind  perqecu- 
tiqas-^that  made  men  of  two  ji^ttorneys,  who-oev^r 
had  cross  or  cojo  to  Uess  thenoselves  with  befora-the 
burning  of  Crag-road  lodge ! 

My  mistress  says  they maaage  things  more  quietly 
here.    I  can 't  say  whether  or  not  I  'm  glad  of  it,  for 
I  like  a  bit  of  a  spree,now  and  then,  lo  k^p  the  life 
in  me-'^r  the  .English  are  wonderful  quiet;  you 
might  as  well  Uav^l  whh  a  lot  of  dummi<^,  as  with 
them :  and  t^e  suspicious  looks  they  cast  on  you,  if 
you  only  speak  civil  to  them,  or  look  twice  they 
way;  the  ladies  rowling 'themselves  vp  in  shawls^ in 
the  corners  of  the  railway  carriage,  and  keepitag  their 
eyes  fixed,  as  if  it  was  a, sin  to  be  civil.    I  travel 
with  my.  mistress,  first  class— aunt  dear,  let  all  the 
people  know  that,  coming  from  mass,  Sunday'mom- 
iog^Bo  I  see  their  ways;  and  the  gentlemaa  hory 
their  noses  la  a  mighty  perplexing  sort*  of  paper- 
oovered  book,  called  **  Bradahaw,"  or  in  a  news- 
paper, which  they  lead  to  themselves  and  keep  to 
themselves,  never  offering  to  lend  .the  ^*  news "  to 
any  one,  only  shiAing  it  into  their  pockets,  as  if  they 
could  get  more  out  .of  ^t  there.    They  scramble  in 
and  out  oi  the  carriages,  without  ^ver  moving  their 
hats,  or  offering  to  help  the  ladies  out  or  in.    The 
troth  is  they  're  a  gooci  people ;  hut  nncommdasuHy, 
or  uncommon  shy.    /Lnd  as  to  that  book,  **Bradt 
shaw,"  I  thought  it  must  be  diverting;  people  bougM 
it  80  fast  at  the  railway  stations ;  and  you  see  it  stick- 
ing out  of  the  pocketa  of  the  little  scutty  ooala  thai 
are  all  the  ftshion,  and  out  of  >  the  btfge  the  ladies 
nurse  like  babies  on  their  laps,  and  whiph  they  spend 
months  »of  their  tinhc  .on,  to  make  them  look  as  if 
made  of  odds  and  ends  of  carpet— which,  indesd, 
they  do.    I  asked  my  mistress  if  she  would  not  tike 
to  have  *<  Bradshaw,"  it  must  be  such  pleasant  read- 
ing.   So,  with  the  same  quiet  smile  with  which  abe 
does  every  thing,  she  bought  it,  and  gave  it  to  me, 
saying : 
"  There  it  is,  Ellen ;  I  hope  you  may  understand 


'*  ThaaJpyou,  ma'am, '^  I  answered ;  ^'one  of  my 
flSbOther's  second  oousinB  married  a  '  Bradshaw,'  and 
may-be  I 'd  ilnd  something  about  his- family  here." 
A  gentleman  stared  at  me  over  his  **  Bradshaw,"  and 
a  mighty  peit  little  old  Udy,  who  was  readhig  her 
*<  Bradshaw,"  let  down  her  giara  and  asked  me  when 
I  left  Ireland.  [Aunt  dear,  how  did  she  know  I  was 
Irish  ?]  I  looked  and.  looked  at  one  page— and  then 
at  anothei^leaf  after  leaf— it  was  about  trains,  and 
going  and  comingv--and  figures  in,  aid  figures  out— 
alf  marked,  and  crossed^  and  starred-rup  trains, 
doifn  trains,  and  Sunday  trains— without  a  bit  of 


I  was  a  little  hurt,  and  made 

**  Thank  yon  kindly,  ma'am :  nothing  puzales  me 
upon  the  print  but  foreiga  languages  or,  may«be^ 
lAtin."  And  as  we  were  going  down  to  Gianley 
Hurst,  I  fixed  my  mistress  in  the  firet  class,  and  my- 
self opposite  her,  with  a  nUt  carpet:«bag  on  my  lap, 
and  my  *<  Bradshaw  "  in  my  hand. 

''You  may  read  if  you  like,  Ellen,"  said  my  mis- 
tress, the  smile  twinkling;  in  her  eyes  (L  'm  sure  her 
eyes  were  mighty  soA  and  sly  when  she  was  young.) 


<f  When  will  our  train  arrive  at  Cranley  station?" 
asked  my  lady,  after  I  had  been  going  across,  and 
along,  and  about,  and  over  <*  Biadshaw "  for  an 
hoar  or  two—I  was  so  bothered^  I  could  not  tell 
which. 

**  It  was  written  as  a  penance  for  poor  traveling 
sinners,"  I  aasweted  in  a  whisper,  for  I  did  not  want 
te  /st  on  I  could  n't  undeieland  it :  she  did  not  hear 
me)  and  aisked  thaquestion  agaia. 

"lean  read  both  nmning-hattd>and  print,  ma'am," 
I  said ;  "  but  none  of  my  fiunily  had  a  turn  for 
figures,  and  this  looks  BMghty  like  what  myi>ro(her 
got  a  prise  for— ^they  called  it  by  the  name  of  all- 
gib-nuLl'  / 

My  mistnesa  sometimea  loohd  very  provoking— and 
that's  the  truth-^  can  hardly. think  her  the  same  at 
one  time  'that  she  is  ht  another. 

The  little  pert  lady  thnas^  her  <<Briu]shaw"  into 
her  bag,  aivct  snapt  the  clasp— then  turning  round  to 
the  gentleman,  she  snapt  him—"  Do  you  understand 
Bradshaw,  sir?" 

M  Moa»"  he  drawled  out,  "  not  exactly— I  heard  of 
a  gentleman  once  who  did,  but  im*me-diate-ly  after 
he  became  insane  *J' 

I  ahut  the-  book— oh  aunt,  I  would  not  be  thaty 
you  know,  for  «aU  the  books  that  ever  were  shut 
and  opened.    What  should  1  do  without  my.senses  ? 

Of  all  tbe'ancient  places  jrou  ever  heard  tell  of, 
Cranley  Hurst  is  the  qitarest  I  ever  saw.  When 
you  t^k  you  are  at  the  far  end  of  the  building,  it 
begins  again — rooms  upon  rooms— ^shut  up  for  ages— 
and  passages  leading  to  nothing,  and  nothing  leading 
to  pfMsages— and  a  broad  termoe  looking  over  such 
a  beautiful  bog,  and  a  pathway  under  the  terrace  to 
Ofaiiley-mi^h  (that 's  English  for  bog.)  I  often  go 
that  path,  thinking  of  the  waste  lands  of  my  own 
poor  country.  Oh,  aunt,  to  see  the  great  innocent 
fc«g8,  the  vjery  moral*  of  the  Irish  ones,  and  liaards, 
turning  and  wriggfing  among  the  bulirushes;  and 
between  the  floating  islands  of  green,  plashy  weeds, 
that  veil  the  deep  pools,  you  see  fish  floating  round 
the  great  gray  stones,  which,  my  mistress  says,  the 
aomans  fluag  into  Cranley-marsh  to  make  a  bridge. 
YovL  should  hear  my  mistress  talk  of  it— she  has  such^ 
fine  English. 

"  Although  it 's  a  flat,"  she  says,  "  I  like  it  better 
than  any  mountain  I  ever  saw.  Such  a  combina* 
tion  of  rich  color— such  orchis— such  shades  and 
of  iris— such  floats  of  rush-cotton— such  banks 
*  "  Fistnre"— '( nodal.*' . 
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of  forget*me-Dots— «uoh  femt— end,  in  the  spring, 
such  piles  of  golden  blossoming  ftine :  the  peat,  so 
dark  and  intense,  forms  a  rich  contrast  to  the  vege- 
tation ;  and  the  <  Roman  stones,'  piled  here  and  there 
into  low  pyramids,  have  a  gray,  solemn  effect,  and 
afford  shelter  to  numerous  migratory  birds,  who 
feed  abundantly  upon  the  insects  that  hover,  liice 
metallic  vapors,  over  the  deepest  pools.'*  Them 
were  her  very  words. 

The  reception,  I  must  tell  you,  we  got  at  Cranley 
Hurst  j  seemed  to  me  mighty  cool«— Ifelt  my  mistress 
tremble  as  she  leaned  on  me ;  but  there  was  nei^ier 
master  nor  mistress  at  the  door  to  welcome  her. 
The  servants  were  there,  to  be  sure,  to  carry  the 
things  to  her  room;  but  she  paused  in  the  long,  tow 
hall,  that  was  famished  like  a  parlor,  to  look  at  one 
picture)  then  at  another ;  and  while  she  stood  before 
one  of  a  very  dark»  sorrowful  lady— a  little  pale, 
wizened  woman  stole  out  of  a  room  in  (he  distance, 
and  shading  her  eyes  with  one  hand,  while  she  leaned 
with  the  other  on  a  crosa-headed  stick,  she  crept} 
rather  than  walked,  toward  my  mistress.  Her  arms 
were  only  little  bones,  wrapt  in  shriveled  skin,  and 
deep  ruffles  fell  from  her  ^bows.  She  was  move  of 
a  shadow  than  a  substance-*«o  very  small—so  over 
and  above  little— that  if  I  had  seea  her  at  the  Well 
of  Sweet  Waters  on  Midsummer-eve,  I  would  have 
crossed  myself,  knowing  she  was  one  tf(  the  good 
people.  She  would -have  been  u  fair  go-by>-the- 
ground,  but  for  her  high-heejed  shoes;  and,  day- 
light as  it  was,  I  did  not  like  the  looks  of  her^  The 
nearer  she  came,  the  more  wild  and  bright  her  eyes 
glistened ;  and  the  lace  borden  of  her  cap  flew  back 
from  her  small  sallow  features.  Though  I  could  not 
help  watching  the  withered  woman,  I  tried  to  go 
close lo  my  mistress;  but  when  I  made  the  least 
motion,  she  waved  her  sticky  and  her  eyes  flashed 
so,  that  I  was  rooted  to  the  ttoor  at  once.  She  stole 
over  the  floor,  and  the  silence  was  increased  by  her 
presence.  Aunt,  dear,  you  know  I  hate  silence; 
and  this  hung  like  a  weight  on  my  heart,  and  gathered 
over  us  like  clouds— suffocating.  At  last  she  oame 
dose  to  me ;  the  border  of  her  cap  flapped  against 
my  hand,  but,  to  save  my  life,  I  could  not  move. 
Her  eyes  were  on  me ;  they  were  everywhere  at 
once.  She  crept  routed  to  my  mistress,  rested  her 
hands  on  the  cross  of  her  stiok,  and  stared  at  her ; 
her  eyes  flashing,  not  like  soft  summer  lightning,  but 
like  what  we  once  watched  darting  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  flne  ottid  tower  of  Castle  Connel. 

When  my  lady  looked  down  from  the  picture,  she 
saw  the  withered  woman. 

<'  Old  Maud  !'*  she  cried.  And,  oh !  what  Sorrow 
there  was  in  them  two  words ! 

'<  The  soul  outlives  the  body,'*  said  the  Woman, 
in  a  crackling  voice— not  loud— but  sharp  and  dry, 
"  and  the  voice  outlives  the  beauty.  They  said  the 
lair  Cicely  Cranley  was  coming,  and  I  laughed  at 
them.  No ;  they  said  Mrs.  Bingham  was  coming— 
that  was  it— and  I  said  it  must  be  Miss  Cicely;  for 
Mistress  Bingham  had  never  entered  the  door  of 
Cranley  Hurst  since  she  broke  faith  with  her  cousin. " 

"Hush,  Maad!''  said  my  poor  mistress,  turning 


the  witch,  who  faced  round,  sad  vroold  look  s 
her ;  ■ "  there^keep  back.  Elkii,  keep  hei  boct- 
her  mind' is  gone." 

"  But  ftot  her  memory^"  screamed  the  h^,  ttt^ 
her  stick  upon  the  floor.  '*  I  mind  the  opeo  wiodov 
— 4md  the  ropy  laddei^-aad  my  yomi;  mnter'i 
misery  when  the  hawk  Hioed  away  the  ion  tk 
was  to  be  his  bride — his  own  flrst  comm/' 

**It  was  too  near,  Bilaud." 

**  No ;  the  Cranleys  married  in  and  ost-hi  oA 
out— and  what  brings  yon  now?  witliered  %aA 
shriveled  like  myself,,  "^th  only  the  voiee  !-oot% 
but  the  voiee !  More  woia'  and  old-nad  gny- 
than  himself— a  leaifold  man !  Ton  called  ne '  Ugij 
Maud'  once ;  what  are  you  now  ?  Ai^ !" 

She  threw  down  her  stick,  and  begsa  viriiglKr 
bony  arms,  and  sailing  round  my  poor  mistren,  ni 
sort  of  mock  dance.  I  stepped  in  behveen  Ukdi,  to 
keep  her  eyes  off  my  lady ;  but  she  dodged  betvea 
us,  mocking,  and  saying  cruel  werda,  and  loofcii^, 
just  as  a  curse  would  look,  if  it  had  a  bodjr.  AH  of 
a  sudden,  a  hard,  fl>m  step  came  npthe  luU :  Iknv 
it  was  the  master  of  Cranley  HorBt.  The  ktk  % 
passed,  pointed  to  me  to  pick  up  her  tUck,  viucb, 
like  a  fool,  I  did;  Stepping  back,  she  eartiied  re- 
verently to  my  lady,*  her  little  pinched  free  choig- 
ing  into  something  human ;  tEen,  going  to  meet  ihe 
master,  "I  oame  to  give  the  fair  Mim  CMj 
welcome,"  she  said,  " but  I  ooold  sot  iiod  her:  tba 
oldfaMly  stole  her  voice!   SheWmCiedr'" 

The  master  struck  something  which  hdog  is  the 
hall ;  thhy  call  it  a  foog :  the  air  aod  house  ahook 
again  at  the  deep,  loud  noise,  and  from  half  a  doxeo 
.doors  servants  rushed  hi.  * 

"Can  none  of  you  take  care  oi  Hand?"  he  nid. 
«She  is  insane,  now— quite.  Keep  her  away  (rom 
this  end  of  the  house. " 

«'I  only  came  to  look  for  Miss  Cieely :  I  fomd  i 
voice— SHS  stole  a  voice  1"  said  the  old  creiiare; 
and  «he  continued  talking  and  ecieamiag  until  the 
doors  vifere  shut,  the  echo  of  the  alarum  being  lib 
the  whisperings  of  spirits  aroosd  the  walL*.  I 
wished  myself  anywhere  away,  and  I  did  not  fa»v 
where  to  go ;  the  house  was  all  stnage  to  me;  the 
cousins  seemed  afraid  to  look  at  each  other.  Mf 
mistress  drevf  down  her  veii,  and  encoded  her  hand; 
hard  as  it  is— thin  and  wore— the  maater  kitted  it  as 
fondly  as  if  it  had  been  the  hand  of  a  f  reah  fair  giri  d 
,eight0en.  Aunt  dear,  it  was  as  stnoge  a  neetinga 
ever  was  put  in  a  book— those  twoaged  |ieopleHW 
who  had  loved,  the  other  who  had  takea  her  owa 
will ;  and  small  Uame  to  her,  aunt  Sore  it  v« 
better  for  her  to  run  off  at  the  last  moment,  ihuiato 
a  false  oath  at  Ood*s  altar. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  downright,  npriglit 
love  that  shone  in  the  matter's  ftos,  as  (he>'  t^A 
like  two  monuments/«fW»W»  each  other.  I  don  t 
know  when  they  M  have  left  offer  mored,  if  the  «► 
ter.in.law,  Mrs.  James  Cranley,  had  not  llong  ia» 
the  hall,  followed  by  hsr  maid,  with  a  deths- 
basket,  full  of  printed  papers  and  aeaJed  letton,  aad* 
foolmaa  numiog  on  with  a  big  tea-tray,  coveted 
•  Opponta. 
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with  the  same  sort  of  Qombustables.  She  ctme  in 
speaking;  and  ooe  yrord  was  so  hotfoot  after  the 
other,  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  know  what 
she  meant. 

She  Was  a  tight-made  little  lady—nor  yoimg,  noir 
old— without  a  cap  {though  it  would,  be  only  ma^' 
run  to  ask  after  it)  mjghty  tight,  and  terrible  active 
— spinaing  round  like  a  top,  and  darting  off  like  a 
swallow;  her  head  looked  like  a  pretty  tiger's— 
fierce  and  keen :  she  seemed  ready  tp  pouaoe  on  any 
thing— liring  or  dead ;  no  oreature  could  be  easy,  or 
quiet,  or  comfortabIe,«or  contented  in  the  same  room 
with  her.  I  saw  that  in  a  xdinute,.  and  thought  she  *d 
be  the  death  of  my  poorlaidy. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  her  and  the  nuMter  ■*— "*'"c 
the  way  1  told  you  of,  sure  enough  shi^  sprung  on 
her :  you  would  have  thought  they  had  lain  in  th^ 
same  cradle,  .to  see  the  d^ht  of  her :  fhe  pulled  up 
her  veil,  and  kissed  her  on  both  cheelu, 

<*  You  dear  creature  !^  she  exclaimed.  *^  Now,  I 
know  I  shall  have  your  sympathy-n^-your^  help— your 
experience.  New,  do  uH  interrupt  me,  Cpusin  FtmOr 
cis  (the  poor  gentleman  was  looking  dull  and  stupid) 
don't  interruptme-rdon't  tell  me  of  difficulty,'*  she 
said.  "  I  cjhould  think  ao  one  in  the  county  has  for- 
gotten hbw  triamphantly  I  carried  the  question  of 
the  green  pinafores  in  the  v^ry  teeth  of  the  rector 
and  the  churchwardens :  the  children  wear  thent  to 
this  very  day.  I  '11  organia^e  ap  apposition  such  as 
no  power  can  withstand.  I  'U  neither  give  nor  take 
rest ;"  {I  believed  that,)  <^  and  if  Lady  -^ockiqgton's 
candidate  should  be  returned,  in  violation  of  ^ery- 
constitutional  right,  I'll  petition  the  houifo."  She 
waved  her  hand  round  like  the  sails  of  a  wind-mill. 
I  never  saw  a  prettier  little  hand*  nor  one  that  had  a 
more  resolute  way  with  it. 

«  Gently*  my  good  sister,  gently,"  said  the  master ; 
bat  Mrs.  James  idid  not  hear  him.    She  pressed  my 
lady  u^o  a  chair,  commanded  her  maid,  with  a  fine 
French  name,  to  hiy  down  (he  basket,  and  said  that 
she  longed  for  s]rmpathy  quite  as  much  as  for  aasist<y 
ance.    V  Active  as  I  have-been,  and  am,"  she  said, 
"  it  would  delight  me  to  turn  over  a  few  ot  my  duties 
to  your  care.    In  town,  it  is  worser-Hdisolutely 
worse !    Rejnember  (ny  committees— «etwii  of  a 
morning  /    Remember  the  public  meetings— the  ba« 
aaars,  which  could  not  go  on  without  me— the  Shan- 
ghai Commission— the  petitions  of  the  women  -of 
England — the  concerts«-the  Attic  Improvement  So- 
ciety !— duties  of  such  public  importanoe,  that  I  have 
not  spent  an  hour  in  my  own  house  for  weeks  to-, 
gether ;  never  seen  your  master's  face  except  beneath 
.   the  shadow  of  a  night-cap."    [Aunt,  dear !  I  thought 
she  was  a  widdy  woman  until  that  blessed  minute, 
never  hearing  tell  of  her  husband.]    '  <  Then  the  col- 
lege committees  for  the  education  of  young  lenudes, 
prevent  my  having  time  to  inquire  how  my  own 
daughter's  education  progresses;  and  the  "Pap  and 
Cradle  Institute"  occupied  so  much  of  my  attention, 
that  my  charming  Edward  will  never  get  over  the 
effects  of  that  horrid  small-pox,  all  through  the  care- 
lessness of  his  nurse— dreadful  creature!    No,  no; 
there  is  no  repose  for  me,  sweet  cousin."    All  this 


time  she  was  tossing  over  the  letters,  like  one  mad, 
and  my  mistress  shrinking  away  farther  and  farther 
from  her.  "Is  it  possible,"  she  exclaimed  at  last, 
" you  tsike  no  interest  in  these  things?" 

The  master  said  that  his  cousin  was  fatigued. 

"Well,  wpU!"  it  is  just  possible,"  said  the  lady; 
**  but  positively,  before  she  goes  to  her  room,  I  must 
interest  her  in  my  littlx  xlbction." 

At  night,  when  I  went  up  to  attend  upon  my  mis- 
tiessi  I  told  her  I  did  not  see  any  sign  of  what  I 
should-call  an  election,  either  in  the  house,  or  out  of 
the  house,  though  every  living  creature  was  tearing 
and  Working  away  for  the  dear  life,  at  they  could 
hardly  tell  what,  and  not  a  bit  of  dinner  until  half- 
past  eight  at  night,  when  Christians  ought  to  be  half- 
way hi  their  beds.  Now,  my  poor  lady  always  had 
her  dmner  at  two,  and  yet  what  did  you  think  she 
said  to  me?  why— e^^  is  the  fashionable  hour  /" 
But  she  was  not  herself,  for  she.neyer  troubled  about 
whi%t  she  M  put  on  next  morning,  only  sat  there  like 
a  statue ;  and  when  at  last  I  coaxed  her  to  go  to  bed, 
she  laid  awake,  keeping  down  the  sobs  that  rose 
from  her  very  heart.  Sure  th»  quality  has  quare 
ways,  and  quare  thoughts !  And  just  as  she  fell  into 
that  ftweet  sleep  which  is  as  soft  as  swan's-down, 
and  as  refreshing  a»  the  flowers  in  May,  belbre  the 
young  biisds  call  for  food,  or  the  sun  looks  upon  the 
earth,  that  little  whirligig  of  a  lady  came  ■p«»«*«*g 
into  the  room,  aa  alive  and  as  briak  as  if  no  mortal 
ever  needed  sleep.  ".Whisht ! "  I  says,  stoi^Mng  hev 
frisking.  "Whisht!  if  you  place,  whisht!"  The 
start  she  took  I  and  asked  me  what  language  "  whisht" 
was;  and,  seeing  it  diverted  her,  I  drew  back  to  the 
door,  and  out  on  the  landing,  saying  all  the  "  Avour- 
neens"  and  "  Giama-chraes"  and  real  Irish  words  I 
.  could  thini^of,'  to  Uke  her  off  my  mistress.  So  sh0 
called  me  a  "dear  creature,"  and  declared  I  would 
be  quite  attractive  at  her  Uttle  election,  if  she  might 
dress  me  up  aa  a  wild  Irishwoman,  and  if  I  really 
would  make  myself  useful.  I  was  glad  to  get  her 
otu  of  xpy  lady.'s  room,  so  that  she  might  jrest,  but  I 
had  ]}o  notion  of  nmking  a  fool  of  myself  for  all  the 
elections  upon  the  face  of  the  earth— I  know  my 
place  better  than  that-^I  leave  that  to  my  superiors. 
Well,  if  the  house  was  in  a  state  of  disturbance  that 
day,' what  was  it  the  next?  Nothing  but  making 
cocksde^  qt  bluo  glazed  calico  and  of  ribband,  and 
turning  her  blue  silk  dresses  into  flsgs ;  and  open  house 
—all  trying  to  waste  and  destroy  the  most  they 
could  I  and  sueh  sending  off  dispatches,  here,  thefe, 
and  every  where ;  and  such  baskets-full  of  letters. 
Oh^then,  surely  the  post-office  should  pray  for  an 
election  as  hard  as  ever  it  prayed  for  Valentine's-day . 
I  lost  sight  of  my  poor  dear  mistress  that  day,  for  as 
good  as  five  hours,  for  the  Honorable  Mrs.  James 
Cranley  locked  me  and  three  others  into  a  lof^  mak- 
ing them  cockades ;  and  to  be  sura  I  did  work.  And 
I  told  one  of  the  girls,  when  we  were  fairly  come  to 
the  end,  that  I  would  not  have  worked  as  I  did,  and 
out  of  the  sight  of  my  poor  lady,  only  for  the  honor 
of  working  for  a  member  of  parliament;  and  to  hear 
the  laugh  was  raised  against  me.  "  Why,"  said  Mrs. 
James's  Snglish  maid,  "  its  not  a  parliament  election 


AMBITION'S    BURIAL-GROUND. 


BY  VBAJICIS  »B  HA|M  JABTIfB. 


«  A  Ift^  letter  from  California  statee  that  the  writer  cooated  six  hondred  new  gnx^i  ^  ^  couem  of  hk  joonier 
acroea  the  Plaina." 


Fas  away,  beyond  the  weatera  mountainay  liea  a  lovely 

land, 
Where  bright  atreamleta,  gently  gliding,  mnfmur  orer 

golden  sand. 
Where  in  yalleyi  freah  and  yerdant,  open  grottoea  old  and' 

hoar, 
In  whoae  deep  receaaea  trea«red,  glitter  heapa  of  gddan 


Liea  a  lovely  land  where  Forkoae  long  Uiith  hidden  priee> 
leaa  atoie. 

Bat  the  patli  whidh  leadetlt  thither,  wiadetit  o*«r  a  dreary 

plain,  s 

And  the  pilgrim  moat  eneonnter  weary  honra  of  toil  and 

pain, 
Bre  he  reach  thoae  verdant  valliea— ere  ho  graap  the  gold 

beneath; 
Ay,  the  path  ia  long  and  dreary,  and  dla'eaae,  with 

poiaonona  breath, 
Lnrka  aronnd,  and  many  a  pilgrim  finda  it  bat  t^  way  to 

death. 

Ay,  the  path  ia  long  and  dreaiy— 4mt  thon  eanat  not  miaa 

the  way, 
For,  defiant  of  Ita  dangers,  thouaanda  throng  it  night  and 

Pouring  westward,  as  a  river  rolleth  on  ia  coontless 

waves— 
Old  and  young,  alike  impatient— all  alike  Ambition's 

aUvea- 
Pressing,  panting,  pining,  dying— atrewiifg  all  the  way 

with  graves ! 

Thus,  alas !  Ambition  ever  leadeth  men  through  burial 


Trooping  on,  in  aad  prooeaaion,   melancholy  itaneral 

traina! 
Hope  atanda  amiling  on  the  margin,  ba^  beyond  are 

gloomy  fears — 
One  by  one,  dark  Diaappointment-waates  the  castles 

Faneyreara— 
AU  the  air  ia  filled  with  sighing— all  the  way  withgravea 

and  teara ! 

Wooldat  thon  seek  a  wreath  of  glory  on  the  eoaan^uiaed 

battle-field  r 
Know  that  to  a  aingle  victor,  thooaands  in  aabjection 

yield; 
nioaaaada  who  with  palaea  beating  high  aa  hia,  the 

atrife  essayed— 
Thooaanda  who  with  arms  aa  valiant,  wielded  each  his 

shining  blade— 


vaaada  who  in  heapa  aroaod  him,  vaaqoiahed,  in  the 
dnet are  laid! 


Yanqniahed !  while  above  the  tumult,  Yietocy'a  1 

with  kwelling  aurge, 
SouncCi  for  him  a  aong  of  triumph— aoonda  for  tfa^  a 

funeral  dirge ! 
E'en  the  laurel  wreath  he  bindeth  on  hia  brow,  Ibeir 

iif<NbioodMBiiui- 
Sigha,  aad  leaf*,  aad  Mood  eoauniQgliay,  oaka  the  gkry 

that  be  gains 
Andunknowiitaletfpii  maay  a  teroy  oa  Ainhiiifi^Jimai 


Or,  the  purple  field  <teiipiaing— rlimmi^  i»ar^  red  gkry 


Wouldat  ttwru,  ia  seclofion,  gather  grfooer  iaaiala,  pater 

famet 
Stately  Wla  Ambition  reareth,  all  aloi|g  her  highway 

sid»- 
Halla  of  learning,  halla  of  acienee,  •temples  wfiere  tke  arts 

abide— 
Wilt  t^dahere  aeeare  a  garland  woven  by  eeholaatie 

pride? 


Ah !   iHlhia  thoee  eloistera  gloomy,  dimly  wastea  the 

midnight  oil- 
Days  of  penary  and  sonow  altflc{uila  witk  aigkta  of 

to^l! 
Coontleee  crowds  ihose  portala  eateri  faraatkiaf  aspka- 

tionslughr— 
Youthful,  ardent,  self- reliant    esrh  believing  triamph 

nigh; 
Countleaa  orowda  grow  wan  and  weary,  and  vritfaia  Ifaoas 

portala  die ! 

Ay,  of  all  who  ariler  thither,  few  obtaiii  tte  pnStnA 

prize, 
While  unblest,  unwept,  nnhonorad,  aadavalopad  geaies 

dies! 
Oeniua  which  had  else   M  glory  on 


Beamed  thiongli  Hietory'a  deathleee  pagan,  glowed  oa 

canvas,  lived  in  atone- 
Yet  along  Ambition'a  way-aide,  filla  it  many  a  grave 

aaknowtt! 

Btit,  perchance  thou  pineat  only  for  thoee  grottoea  old 
and  hoar, 

In  whose  deep  recesses  hidden,  Fortune  heape  her  glit- 
tering store: 

Enter,  then,  the  dreary  pathway— but,  abova  eaeh  loaelf 

Lightly  tread,  and  panae  to  ponder— for,  Uka  thoae  who 

alumber  roond, 
Thon  mayst  dao  lie  fofgottw  on  Anabitioii'B  barial 
! 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS.    - 


'%^»*^»»^^W»V<iS^>^^«»«>«»^ 


Tk»  Vpptr  91m  Tkomiond.    Sy  C^arUs  Atter  Britted. 

Btringtr  ^  J\rumieni,  Breadway. 

A  Tory  clever  book,  by  a  rather  clever  man.  We  learn 
it  ia  the  moat  popular  kroekvrt  of  tha  ^eaaon,  nor  do  we 
ironder  at  it,  for  it  haa  all  the  elementa  to  procure  it  a 
flaetijig  popularity— paQgeney,  pereonality,  impodence, 
ixiaolence,  ill-nature,  satire  and  alanf ,  malignity  and  men- 
dacity—every  thing,  in  ahort,  likely  to  tickle  the  palates 
of  all  elaaaea,  to  pander  to  the  worst  tae tee,  pleaae  the 
worst  passions,  and  gratify  (he  self-adulation  of  all 
readers. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  descriptions  are  racy  and 
pointed';  that  some  easte-afiectaticns  are  skillfully  satir- 
ized ;  aome  local  absurdities  happily  shown  up ;  iind  that 
there  ara  some  points  of  humor,  and  even  some  aound 
critieisms,  mixed  np  with  much  g^-ossBess,  much  ill  taste, 
moflt  disgusting  egolism,  and  personality  the  most  broad, 
brutal,  and  malign. 

Am  to  Mr.  Charles  As>or  Bristed'a  denial  of  the  applica- 
bility of  Harry  Benson,  alias  Harry  A^asters,  in  this  edi- 
tion, to  himself,  and  of  all  personality  or  indiridoal  satire 
throughout  the  pa^es  of  the  work— he  may  say  what  he  will, 
bat  BO 'one  will  believe  him.  An  author  whoj  in  depicti^ 
a  fictitious*  hero,  chooses  to  identify  that  hero  with  him- 
self^ to  the  extent  of  accurately  describing  the  hous«  o( 
hia  5>wn  grandfather  and  father-in-law,  with  their  respec- 
tive beai;^ngs^  distances  and  situations  in  the  city,  as  those 
of  the  same  kinsmen  of  his  hero-^f  attributing  to  him 
w«U-known  incidents  of  his  own  life,  such  as  lending 
nioB«y  to  a  diaapated  aad  debauehsd  yonag  sc^lieotenant 
of  the  KngUah  army,  and  then  dunning  hia  half  hsw«- 
broktn  iathar  for  the  paltry  amooat,  with  rowdy  lett«s, 
which  he  snbsequently  published  in  the  dbwspapars-^ 
buying  fi  n^ro  alava,  in  oider  to  Ubeiate  him  and  gain 
BuBfloabe,  aa.it  is  called,  by  making  eapital  of  Jds  phi- 
lanthropy in  the  pubUa  j6nraal*-aiid,  lastly,  aseribiag  to 
Utfifltitioiis  pefsonage  his  own  domestic  grievanpee,  and 
his  owsi  qnamla  at  a  watering-place— «U  nattan  of 
actoal  ■Dtariety-*haa  no  «arthly  right  to  complain  if  the 
pBblic  any  he  haa  made  himaelf  his  own  hero. 

Nor  when  ha  deaeribcs  invidioosly,  and  moat  111- 
nMuredly  dapicia  woU-kaowA  pemona  of  "  our  set,»  as  ho 
ohooaea  to  dsaominato  it^thoogh  we  greatly  doubt  hia 
baloagiiqr  ov«b  to  it,  trifling,  ridicolons  and  contemptible 
aa  it  ia^ao  aeeoFataly  that  neither  the  peraona  carieatnred, 
nor  any  who  kaow  them,  can  avoid  at  a  glance  recogniz- 
ing their  identity,  haa  he  any  reaaoa  to  wonder  if  hia  wit 
bo  rewarded  with  the  cowhida.  When  we  compare  Mr. 
Gbarlas  Astor  Bristcd'a  poaltiva  dtnial  of  any  penonality, 
with  hia  broad  and  brutal  dalinaatioB  of  the  Horn.  Fvmptf 
WhiUffi  e^tor  of  a  New  Tork.8oclaliat,  Anti-Rent,  Abo- 
lition, and  Ohost-believing  journal,  ex-member  of  Gon- 
giass  we  say  kruuUj  beeauae  in  it  ho  Mfts  the  veil  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  tooehas  apon  matters  whieh,  whether 
tmo  or  falae,  the  public  haa  no  right  to  hear  of— we  know 
not  which  most  to  wonder  at,  the  audacity,  or  the  riiort^ 
sighteibess,  of  the  flOsehood. 

The  attempt  at  diagutoeia  eofceblothat  wedonbt  not 
the  prototype;  either  of  Pompey  Whitey  or  of  the  Catholic 
Arehbiahop  Feegrave,  could  readily  obtain  exmnplary 
damsgca  from  any  jury,  if  he  ahonld  think  it  worth  the 
while  to  break  a  butterfly  upon  the  wheel. 


To  show  the  perfect  identity  of  the  persons  Henry  Mas- 
ters and  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  we  shall  proceed  to  quote 
two  ,or  three  passages,  which  are,  by  the  way,  singularly 
good  specimens  both  of  the  style  of  the  book,  with  ita 
flip^ncy  and  smartness,  its  insolence  and  egotism,  its 
blended  capability  of  amusing  and  disgusting— the  revolt- 
ing effect  it  must  have  on  every  high  judgment  and  right 
thinking  mind,  'and*the  power  of  eutertaining  the  fashion- 
able mob,  who  delight  in  scandalizing  and  abusing  their 
^dcareat  friends,  and  the  vulgar  mob,  who  are  always  dying 
to  hear  something  about  the  fashionables,  be  it  right  or 


^r.  Charlts  Astor  BritUdU  motuy  eomums  vfitk  ex- 
LienUntmt  Lmw  of  the  BritUh  army! 
.  ''<  At  that  moment  Clara  appeared,  in  a  dressing-gown 
also ;  but  hers  was  a  tricolor  pattern,  lined  with  blue  ailk. 

'<  *  A  very  handsome  young  couple,  certainly,'  thought 
the  Englishman,  <  but  how  theatrically  got  up  ?  I  wonder 
if  they  always  go  about  in  the  country  dressed  this  way !' 
And  he  thought  of  the  sensation,  the  mouveimiit  divers 
that  such  a  coatume  would  excite  among  the  guests  of  the 
paternal  mansion  at  Alderstave. 

"  Masters,  with  a  rapid  alteration  of  style  and  manner, 
and  a  vast  elabor]ition  of  politeness,  introduced  his  wife 
and  gueet.  Ashburner  fidgeted  n  little,  and  looked  as  if 
he  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  do  with  his  arms  and 
legs.  Mrs.  Masters  was  as  completely  at  her  ease  as  if 
she  had  known  him  all  her  life,  and,  by  way  of  putting 
him  at  his  cose  too,  began  to  abuse  Enghmd  and  the  Eng- 
lish to  him,  and  retail  the  old  grievance  of  her  htisband's 
plunder  by  Ensign  Lawlcas,  and  the  ungentlemanly  be- 
havior of  Lawless  p^re  on  the  occasion,  and  the  volumi- 
nous correspendenee  that  took  place  between  him  and 
Harry,  which  the  Blunder  and  jB{w«ffr' afterward  pub- 
liahed  in  Aill,  unde{  the  heading  <  American  Hospitality 
and  Engliah  Repudiation,'  in  extra  capa;  and  so  ahe 
went  on  to  the  intense  mystification  of  Ashburner,  who 
could  n*t  precisely  make  out  whether  ahe  waa  in  jest  or 
,  till  Masters  came  to  the  rescue." 


Mr.  Charles  Astor  Brisied^s  purchase  of  the  negro f  amd 
Ms  opMtton  t^Boutlum  gentttmm  ta  general'.  Of  Ufhieh 
said  Southern  gentlemenwUl  doubtless  die  broken- heisrted ! 

*'  *  I  got  these  a  bargain  for  800  doUara  from  a  friend,* 
quoth  Mastera,  anent  hia  horses,  *  wlio  was  just  married 
and  going  abroad.  Probably  a  jockey  would  have  charged 
me  four  figures  for  them.  That  was  a  year  ago  lost  month. 
I  had  twenty-six  hundred  then  to  spend  in  luxuries,  and 
invested  it  in  three  nearly  equal  portions.  It  may  amuse 
to  know  how. '  These  horses  I  bought  for  myself,  aa  I 
said,  for  800  dolhin ;.  a  grand  Pl^yel  for  Mrs.  Maaters  for 
900  dollars ;  and  a  man  for  myself  for  the  same  sum.' 

« <  A  num  r 

" '  Yes,  a  coachman.  You  look  myatified.  Come,  noW} 
candidly,  is  New  York  a  slave  State  ?  Do  you  know,  or 
what  do  you  think  ?' 

"  *  I  had  supposed  it  was  not.' 

<<  *  You  supposed  right,  and  know  more  about  it  than 
all  your  countrymen  take  the  trouble  to  know.  Nevcr- 
theleaa,  it  ia  literally  true  that  I  bought  thia  man  for  the 
ether  000  dollara  j  and  it  happened  in  this  wise.  One  fine 
morning  there  was  a  great  hue  and  cry  in  Waahington. 
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Nearly  a  hundred  slaTee  of  different  agee,  eeaue,  end 
eolore,  moet  of  them  houee-eenranta  in  the  beet  familiee, 
had  made  a  stampedo,  aa  the  Wectem  men  mj.  They 
had  proeored  a  eloop  through  the  aid  of  eome  white  men, 
and  eailed  off  up  the  Fotomao— not  a  very  brilliant  pro- 
ceeding on  theii*  part.  The  poor  devila  were  all  taken, 
and  eentenoe  of  transportation  paaeed  nppn  them— lor  it 
amoonta  to  that :  They  were  oondemned  (by  their  maa- 
tera)  to  be  sold  into  the  South' Weatam  States.  Some  of 
the  easea  were  peculiarly  diatreaaing— among  oth^T"}  a 
quadroon  man,  who  had  been  eoachman  to  one  of  our 
government  seeretariee.  He  had  a  wife  and  five  children, 
all  free  in  Waalungton ;  but  two  of  hia  aiatera  were  in 
bondiage  with  him— very  pretty  and  intelligent  girla  report 
aaid.  The  three  were  aold  to  a  alaye-trader,  who  kept 
them  aome  time  on  apeeulation.  The  circumatance  a^ 
traeted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  New  York ;  aome  o(, 
the  papera  were  full  of  it.  I  saw  the  account  one  morn- 
ing, and  happening  to  have  thoae  M)  dollara  on  hand,  I 
wrote  atraight  off  to  one  of  our  abolition  membera  at 
Waahington,  (I  never  aaw  him  in  my  life,  but  one  doea  h't 
stand  on  ceremony  in  such  matters,  and  the  whole  thing 
waa  done  on  thea^ur  of  the  moment,)  saying  that  if  either 
of  the  girls  could  be  bought  for  that  aum  I  veonld  giVp  jt. 
The  gentleman  whd  had  the  honor  of  my  correepondenoe 
put  upon  him,  wrote  to  another  gentleman  standing 
eounael,  I  believe,  for  the  Washington  abolitionists— and 
he  wrote  to  the  slave-trader,  one  Bruin,  (devilish  good 
name  that  for  hia  business !)  who  .sent  back  a  glorious 
answer,  which  I  keep  among  my  epistolary  curiosities. 

*  The  girls  are  very  fine  ones,'  said  thia  precious  specimen ; 

*  I  have  been  offered  1000  dollars  for  one  of  them  by  a 
Louisiana  gentleman.  They  cannot  be  sold  at  a  lower 
price  than  1200  dollars  and  1300  dollars  respectively.  If 
I  could  be  sure  that  your  friend*s  motives  were  those  of 
unmixed  philanthropy,.  I  would  make  a  considerable  re- 
duction. The  man,  who  is  a  very  desen^bg  person,  and 
whom  I  ahould  be  glad  to  see  at  liberty,  can  be  had  for 
MO  dollars ;  but  I  suppose  your  correspondent  takes  lees 
interest  in  him.'  The  infernal  scamp  thought  I  wanted  a 
mistrees,  and  his  virtuous  mind  revolted  at  the  thought' 
of  parting  with  one  of  the  girls  for  such  a  purpose— ex- 
cept for  an  extra  consideration.  ^41        * 

if  t  It  must  have  been  a  wet  blanket  upon  your  philan- 
thropic intentiona.' 

(<  <  Really  I  hardly  knew  whether  ta  be  moat  angry  or 
amnaed  at  the  turn  thinga  had  taken.  Aa  to  Clara,  ahe 
thought  it  a  glorious  joke,  and  did  nothing  for  the  next 
month  but  quiz  me  about  the  quadroon  girls,  and  ask 
me  when  she  might  expect  them.  However,  I  thought, 
with  the  Ethiopian  in  the  ballad,  that  *  it  wvuld  never  do 
to  give  it  up  so,'  and  accordingly  iirrote  back  to  Wssh- 
ington  that  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  buy  the 
man .  Unfortunately,  the  nan  was  half-way  to  Mississippi 
by  that  tiroe-7— Now  we  are  well  up  that  hill  and  can 
take  a  good  brush  down  to  the  next.  Q*l-lang,  ponies ! 
He-eh !  Wake  up,  Firefly  !> 

"  <  And  then  ?> 

tt  I  Ob,  how  he  got  Off,  after  all !  It  was  a  special  in- 
terference of  Providence.  (O'lang,  Star  !>  The  Hen. 
Secretory  felt  some  compunctions  about  the  fate  bf  his 
coachman,  and  heering  that  the  money  was  all  ready  to 
pay  for  him,  actually  paid  himself  the  additional  80  dollars 
required  to  bring  him  back  to  Washington ;  so  he  lives 
there  now  a  free  man  with  his  family— at  least,  for  all  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  for  I  never  heard  any  more  about 
him  since.  ^ 

•  All  the  above  ineidents  are  Uterally  tree,  and  the  at- 
tracts from  Brttin*s  letter  almost  vtrbatim  copies. 


of  the  girls?' 

"  *  There  was  a  subscription  raised  for  than  hm.  Uj 
brother  Carl  gave  something  toward  it— not  that  1m  and 
particularly  for  the  young  ladies,  bat  beeania  te  bdi 
strong  desire  to  sell  the  gentlemsn  fron  LosiiaiL 
They  were  ransomfd,  and  bronght  here,  snd  put  tOKiml 
somewhere,  and  n  vast  fnss  made  about  tkm-qnte 
enough  to  spoil  themi  I  'm  airaid.  And  so  «di  thn 
atory.  What  a  joke,  to  think  of  a  nan  beisg  vwtk  jm 
aa  much  aa  9^  grand  piano,  and  a  little  more  thu ipai/ of 
ponies!' 

"Ashbumer  thought  that  Masters  tnotsd  lb  whok 
aUbir  too  much  as  a  joke. 

»  ( Tell  me,'  said  he,  <  if  theee  people  cam  to  New 
York,  or  you  met  thetn  travisling*,  would  70a  ■aoeiaii 
with  them  on  familiar  terma  ?* 

«  <  Not  with  Mr.  Bruin,  certainly,' replied  Hvry.  <To 
give  the  devil  his  due,  such  a  msn  is  coosidered  to  Cdlow 
an  infamous  vocation,  even  in  his  part  of  the  country.' 

«  ( But  the  Honorable  Secretary  and  the  otkw  gasth' 
men,  who  sell  their  men  to  work  ontheeottoapUiitatMai, 
and  their  women  for  something  worse  ?' 

^  <H-m!  A-h!  Did  yon  ever  meet  a  RowiafHi 
your  own  count/y,  I  mean.* 

** '  Yea,  I  met  ontf  at  dinner  onoe.  I  wont  pratead  to 
pronounce  hia  name.' ' 

"  <Did  you  go  out  of  the  way  to  be  naeiril  to  hia,  bi- 
cauae  he  owned  aerftt' 

<<  <  No,  but  1  did  n't  go  out  of  m^  way  to  bs  putieBhrljr 
genial  with  him.' 

u( Exactly:  the  eases  are  precisely  parallel.  Thi 
Southerners  sre  'our  Russians.  They  come  op  to  tin 
North  to  be  civilized ;  they  send  (heir  boTS  here  to  te 
educated  ;.t&ey  spend  a  good  deal  cf  moaef  here.  We 
are  civil  to  them,  but  not  over  genial-eotfie  dT  oa,  tt 
leaat,  are  not.' 

Jffr.  Ckarki  Astor  BHsltJPs  cpimimu^BHtiikOJkm 
im  gmtraif  vkdek  wOl  jvretaUy  Mt  kimfmmi^t^ 
<Ual  wkm  ki  ogtHm  eMtt  Smglmd!  LiMMwu  Lm 
again!  ' 

"AsUmiMrfeU  nodiapodtioa  todeaytktbeaatrisl 
grandeur  of  the  flodaoB.  At  first  the  ahorawMliaadwiik 
IvelUng  nnports  of  tnp-roek.  AAarmBBynnlliofthii, 
Cbe  clear  water  spread  oat  into  a  great  lake  witk  app* 
rently  no  egress.  Bat  on  toning  a  praoMtoiy,  tie  imr 
stretehed  away  neerly  aa  wide  as  before,  nadcr  woodel 
eliffsnot  dissimilaf  to  thoae  of  the  Rhine.  Theavontke 
pietoreeqne  CatakiU  itoaateins;  snd  astf  tkeie  Henr 
waa  to  stop,  but  Aahbomer  did  not  slop  with  faiffl.  At 
West  Point  the  boat  had  tsken.  up,  snoafl;  other  pei- 
awgmt  two  young  ofliesn  of  his  aoqasistasoe,  tkn 
quartered  in  Canada.  They  were  goiag  to  take  the  tow 
of  the  lakes,  indodii^,  of  ooorss,  Niegara,  aad  oAnd 
Ashboinar,  if  he  would  Meompany  themon  thia  exeirwa 

first,  to  show  him  the  lions  of  Oaaada  aAerwail  Oi 
consulting  with  Msstsra,  he  found  that  dw  trip  woeM 
not  oeeupy  more  than  a  month  or  five  weoks,aad  tbt 
after  that  time  the  wnt«rii«-plaee  sesson  woeld  beet ia 

height. 

.« <And  it  will  be  an  exeoM  for  my  atayiav  withOol 
tiU  Anguat,'  Harry  eontinned,  <11ie  woom  are  hH 
cfBjiy  to  be  at  Oldport  alieedy.  I  woold  rather  elirj 
RavMiswood.  We  shaU  expect  yoa  there  at  the  arfot 
July.  But,'  aad  here,  for  the  firrt  tii»  aao*  U*'  "^ 
qnaintance,  Ashbuner  perceived  a  sUght  eabeniMi*' 
in  his  manner, « do  n't  bring  yoar  friends.' 

"  «Oh,  dear,  no !'  ssid  Ashboner,  aot  oomfH^'^ 
what  copld  have  pot  saeh  a  thii«  hito  the  othwl  M  « 

what  was  eoming  MXt 
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•<  ( I  donH  meui  to RavMwood,  bat  to  Oldport;  that 
is,  if  700  QBii  help  their  eomiog.  To  teU  yon  the  tratk, 
your  uuTMrfliey  men,  and  litemry  men  genendly,  ure 
popnJar  enongh  here,  but  your  army  ia  in  very  bad  odor. 
The  yoong  fellows  who  oome  doivn  among  na  from 
Onnada  behave  ahoekingly.  They  don*t  aet  like  gen- 
tlemen  or  Cfariatiana.' 

« Aehbnmar  hastened  to«asiire  him  that  Captain  Blank 
and  Ltentenant  Doah  were  both  gentlemen  and  Christians, 
in  the  ordinary  aeoeptation  of  the  terms,  and  had  never 
been  known  to  miseondnet  themselves  In  any  way. 

«  *  Doubtless,  inasmneh  as  they  are  yom  fnends,  bnt 
the  general  prineiple  remains  the  same.  80  many  of  your 
young  officers  have  mieeeiidaeted  themselves,  that  the 
ynmUftU  evidenee  is  always  against  one  of  them,  and 
he  elands  a  ehanef  of  being  eooUy  treated.' 

« Ashbomev  wanted  to  know  what  the  young  offieers 
had  done. 

<((  Every  thing  they  eould  do  to  go  counter  to. the 
habiti  and  prejudiees  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
were,  and  to  show  their  eontempt  of  American  society ;  to 
set,  in  short,  is  if  they  were  among  uacitilized  people. 
For  instance,  it  is  a  enstom  at  these  watering-place  hotels 
to  drsaa  for  the  tahU-d^ktu,  Sow  I  doviot  think  it 
altogether  reasonable  that  a  man  ahould  be  expected  to 
mnke  his  evening  toilette  by  three  in  the  aflemoon,  and, 
indeed,  I  do  not  strifttly  conform  to  the  rule  myself.  But 
these  men  came  in  Hannel  ahirts  and  dirty  shoes,  and 
altogether  in  a  state  unAt  for  ladiee'  company.  Perhape, 
however,  we  were  too  fastidious  in, this.  But  what  do 
you  say  to  a  youngster's  seating  himself  upon  a  piano  iu 
the  public  parlor,  while  a  lady  is  playing  on  it  ?'    • 

«  Aahbumer  allowed  that  it  was  rather  oneeremoniouS. 

(( ( By  various  similar  acts,  trivial,  perhaps,  individually, 
bnt  fonning  a  very  -disagTeeable  aggregate,  these  young 
men  mad*  themselves  so  impopular,  that  one  season  the 
ladies,  by  common  consent,  refused  to  dance  with  #ny 
of  them.  But  there  is  worse  behind.  These  gentlemen, 
so  stupid  in  a  drawing-room,  are  sharp  enough  in  borrow- 
ing money,  and  altO|^ther  oblivious  of  repaying  it.' 

"  Ashbumer  remembered  the  aifair  of  Ensign  Lawless, 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  undergo  another  repetition  of  it. 

«  <i  don't  speak  of  my  individui^  case;  the  thing  has 
fa^pened  filly  times.  I  could  tell  of  a  dozen  frien^  who 
have  been  victimised  in  this  way  during  the  last  three 
years.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  your  Jtutui  mUitairM 
have  formed  a  league  to  avenge  the  Jdississippi  bond- 
holders, and  recover  their  loet  money  under  the  form  of 
these  nominal  loans.  You  may  think  it  poetic  justice, 
but  we  New-Yorkers  have  no  fancy  to  pay  the  Miuissip- 
piaa' debts  in  this  way.'  " 

It  moat  be  a  strangely  eonstituted  mind  that  vrill,  for 
spite  at  a  single  loss  of  an  amount  trilling  to  one  so 
wealthy  as  Mr.  Bnsted  is  reputed  to  be,*atoop  to  sk|nder 
a  whole  class  of  men  who  have  always,  till  he  thought  fit  to 
lubel  them,  borne  a  reputation  the  world  over,  for  strict 
honor;  and  whose  bills  are  readily  cashed  the  world  over, 
on  no  recommendation  save  that  of  their  being  proved  tahe 
British  officers— Lieutenant  Law  was  sol  one  when  he 
swindled  Mr.  Charles  Astor  Bristed^the  price  of  their 
commissions  being  responsible  for  their  bills  if  unpaid. 

It  must  be  a  straii«ely  constituted  mind  that  will  stoop, 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  pseudo  popularity  in  a  foreign 
country  averse  to  slavery,  to  slander  and  abuse  a  whole 
aection  of  his  countrymen,  every  one  of  whom,  we  mean 
the  geatlemen  of  the  south,  after  all  we  have  heerd,  ia 
better  bom,  better  bred,  better  informed,  better  educated, 
if  not  so  pedantically  drilled  to  a  Uttle  Latin  and  lees 
Greek,  than  their  egotistieal  slasderer. 
Bnt  what  cannot  be  ezpeeted  of  a  man,  who,  after  a 


disgraeefhl  brawl,  almost  in  a  ball-room,  has  passed  away, 
and  been  almost  forgotten,  has  no  better  taste  or  sense  of 
decency  than  to  renew  it  in  one-sided  print,  provoking 
fresh  violence ;  and  Cowardly  attacking  by  the  pen  which 
he  himself  wields,  with  some  fluency,  if  with  little  force, 
en  enemy  unskilled  to  defend  himself  with  that  weapon. 

Verily  Mr.  Pynnshnrst  was  not  so  far  out  of  the  way, 
when  in  his  wanderings  ahd  ways  of  thinking  he  em- 
bodied this  epigram. 

"  The  plume,  you  know,'*  says  the  lady,  "  ia  greater 
than  the  sword.  I  rsad  that  now  in  all  the  journals ; 
what  de  yon  think  it  means  ?" 

"  That  the  pen  is  more  brutal  than  the  sword,  with 
less  danger  to  its  wiefder." 

At  least  Mr.  Charlee  Astor  Bristed  seems  to  have  thought 
so.  It  is  certauly  safor  to  malign  an  enemy  under  the  dis- 
guise of  a  false  name,  ihan  to  play  at  a  game  with  him  in 
which,  it  is  proverbial,  that  two  can  play  aa  well  aa  one. 

The  fact  aeeme  to  be,  that  an  insane  desire  for  notonety 
has  fallen  upon  this  unfortunate  young  man,  who  has, 
since  first  he  entered  upon  the  stage  of  life,  been  con- 
stantly running  mucks  at  all  and  sundry,  in  which  he  has 
as  eonstantly  achieved  the  renown  of  being  thoroughly 
belabored.  He  has  now  attained  his  desired  notoriety; 
but  it  is  a  notoriety,  than  which  any  one,  aave  himself, 
would  prefer  tbe  moet  profound  obeeurity. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  dwelt  too  long  upon 
such  a  gattmatia  of  frippery,  flippancy,  and  falsehood  as 
this  book ;  but  ss  it  is  going  the  round,  and  aelling  with 
almoet  uneqnaled  rapidity,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
do  ao,  owing  to  its  piquancy  and  sneering  levity,  we 
think  it  right  that  people  with  the  bane  ahould  have  the 
antidote.  The  book  is  a  bad  one,  holding  up  a  bad  set, 
false  views  of  society,  false  notions  of  morality,  a  false 
tone  of  htaor,  not  to  be  palliated,  much  less  to  be  praised 
and  admired,  but  to  be  condemned.  Nothing  about  it 
to  1)0  true  but  the  aelf-portraiture  of  the  author. 


TU  Beirt  ^  Ktrndoivk  il&6«y.    A  Novel,    StHugir  f 

Tewn$t$id.    Ntw  Yodk. 

This  is  a  wonderfully  powerful  and  itriking  romance, 
reprinted  from  the  pagee  of  the  Dublin  University  Maga- 
aiaS,  a  paternity  which  is  almoet  tantamount  to  aaying 
that  it  is  excellent  j  foe  the  Dublin  University  contains 
probably  lees  trash  than  any  other  magazine  in  existence, 
with  the  exception  of  Blackwood,  and— of  course— 
Orahara. 

"  The  Heiis  of  Randolph  Abbey"  was  at  first  selected 
for  republication  in  Stringer  k.  Townsend's  "  Interna- 
tional," and  was,  of  couiae;  discontiaued  when  that  ex- 
cellent msgaiine  was  merged  in  Harper'a ;  so  great,  how- 
ever, haa  been  the  demand  for  the  conclnsion  of  the  tale  thst 
ther  publishers  hare  now  produced  it  in  cheap  book  form. 

It  is  a  story  of  the  darkeet  and  moat  terrible  interest, 
sffecting  the  reader  ,with  a  eort  of  grave  and  mystic  awe, 
like  that  arishig  from  the  peruaal  of  a  supernatural  story ; 
yet  there  is  nothing  supernatural  or  mystical  in  the  narra- 
tive, nothing  in  short  beyond  the  eonfiicta  of  human 
passions,  csrried  to  excess,  and  unregulated  either  by 
human  principle  or  Christian  religion,  against  humility, 
benevolence,  end  the  eharity  that  thiaka  no  harm. 

The  tale,  as  regards  the  fortunes  of  the  two  principal 
actors,  the  hapless  Aletheis  and  the  noble-minded  Richard 
Sydney,  is  tdmoet  too  painfully  interesting  to  be  pleasur- 
able reading.  The  drcnmstenees  out  of  which  this 
powwfol  romance  is  formsd,  probably  never  did  exist,  sad 
therefore  some  readera  might  consider  them  unnatursl.  I 
am  not,  hcmaver,  prepared  so  to  rsgard  them,  since  such 
eircumetsncee  might  readily  arise  from  the  ttatnral  causae 
to  tlifth  they  are  assignsd,  and,  if  arisiag,  might  and  in- 
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deed  probably  woald  produce  cooMqaetioee  not  nalike 
tboae  deduced  by  the  genius  of  the  author. 

The  terribly  fierce  panions  of  Sir  Michael  and  the  Lady 
Randolph  are  leu  easily  reeonciled,  not  to  Natore—lbr 
Nature  has  exhibited  far  stronger  and  more  tsirible  diih 
plays  of  fierce  and  morbid  lore  distorted  into  fieceer  and 
more  monstrous  hatred— but  to  the  rootme  of  daily  proba- 
bilities, and  to  the  tenor  of  social  life  in  these  days,  vthm 
the  formalities  and  decencies  of  society  render  the  diq»lay 
of  such  feelings,  in  their  extremity,  \^ny  impossible. 

Still,  so  skilfully  are  the  sterner  and  darker  portiona  of 
the  tale  contrasted  and  relieved  by  the  soft  graoeeaad  pan 
gentleness  pf  other  characters,  sach  as  the  sweet  Lilias 
and  the  high-minded  Walter,  that  there  is  nothing  morbid 
or  repolsive  in  the  pervading  gloom  which  is  the  general 
characteristic  of  the  novel,  and  that  the  impression  left 
upon  the  mind  at  the  conclusion  is  agreeable,  rather  than 
the  reverse ;  while  the  reader  feels,  on  reaching  the  last 
page,  that  he  has  not  beep  merely  entertained,  but  in  some 
degree  edified,  by  the  perusal  of  a  work,  affecting  notbii^ 
lees  than  to  preach,  and  pretending  neither  to  the  j|icalea- 
tion  of  a  set  moral,  nor  to  the  propagation  of  a  creed. 

The  following  passage,  one  of  the  fipeet  descriptive 
passages  in  the  book,  will  give  you  anadminbleq)eeimen 
of  the  forcible  sti^le^  and  thrilling  interest,  which  is  con- 
spicuous in  every  line,  and  engrafted  in  every  chapter  of 
this  singular  work. 

Lilian  Randolph  has  been  suddenly  summoned  from  the 
humble  home  in  which  she  has  passed  her  Childhood  and 
the  first  spring  time  ot  her  yonth,  ni^er  the  c^n  of  an 
aged  grandaire,  among  the  green  hills  of  Connaught,  to 
visit  the  proud  halls  of  Randolph  Abbey,  in  order  there  to 
become  acquainted  with  her  uncle,  Sir  Michael.  For  in 
his  old  age,  prescient  of  hisapproaohii^  deatii,  the  wealthy 
baronet  has  collected  his  connections  around  hin,  that  he 
may  study,  during  the  familiar  intercourse  afibrSed  by  a 
six  months'  visit,  the  character  of  each;  and  so  decade  to 
which  of  the  four — for  so  many  they  prove  to  be  in  num- 
ber, all  the  orphan  children  of  his  brethren,  and  therefore 
cousins  german— as  the  worthiest,  he*  shall  bei[)ueath  his 
broad  domains  and  more  than  prmcely  inhentanee. 

The  four  are  Lilias,  Walter,  Gabriel,  and  last  in  pl^oa, 
but  first  in  interest,  Aletheifr-a  ereataen  of  real  geniiw^ 
who  is  thus  introdoced  to  the  reader. 

u  4  This  is  not  all,*  said  Sir  Micteel,  who  had  .watched 
the  scene;  he  turned  to  Lady  Randolph— *  Will  she 


**  His  wife  made  no  answer,  bat  walked  towwd  a  small 
door  which  seemed  to  open  into  pone  inner  apartment: 
abe  opened  it,  pronounced  the  name  of  ^Aietheia,'  and 
retnmed  to  her  pbuse.  There  was  a  •panaei  Liliss  bad 
heard  no  sound  of  steps,  but  suddenly  Walter  and  Gabriel 
moved  aside,  she  looked  np,  and  Sir  Michael  himself 
placmg  a  hand  within  hers,  eaid— '.This  is  your  cousin, 
Aletheia ;  her  father,  my  third  brother,  died  only  last  year.' 
The  hand  she  held  sent  a  ehill  throngh  Lilia'e  whole  frame, 
flv  it  waa  cold  as  marble,  and  when  ehe  fixed  her  ejres  on 
the  face  that  bent  over  her,  a  feeling«of  awe  and  dlBtrees, 
for  which  she  coold  not  account,  seemed  to  take  poesession 
ofbsr. 

**  It  was  not  a  beantiful  oonntSBanoB,  &r  firosa  it,  yet 
most  remarkable;  the  fentores  were  i&xed  and  still  as  a 
stntoe,  rigid,  with  a  calm  so  passionless,  that  one  might 
have  thoQght  the  very  soul  had  fled  from  that  form,  the 
more  eo  ac  the  whole  of  Ibe  marble  tee  was  overapresd 
with  the  most  extrsiordinary  palanses.  There  was  not  a 
tinge  of  color  in  the  cheek,  scsree  «v«n  OB  the  lipe,  and  the 
dead  white  of  the  forehead  contiaated  qnite  unnaturally 
with  the  linaof  hair,  which  wan  of  a  soft  bfCfwn,  and  'g»> 
tbered  simply  roiuid  the  bead;  it  was  as  tbo^gli  ndna 


intense  and  awful  tbought  lay  no  beary  at  bar  heart  thai 
it  had  curdled  the  very  blood  within  it,  and  drawn  it  aw«y 
from  the  veins  that  it  might  be  trsoed  distinctly  nnder  flw 
pun  skin.  It  was  singular  that  the  immovable  stiUncns 
of  that  face  whispsred  no  tbonght  of  eoothing  net,  for  it 
was  a  stlllnees  as  of  dsath-n,  death  to  mttorsl  joyn  sal 
feelings ;  and  mournfully  from  under  tfaeir  boavy  lads,  the 
eyes  looked  out  with  n  deep,  earnest  gaxe,  whish  naened 
to  igaon  all  existing  sighte  aad  tUnga,  and  to  be  fixed  as 
vacancy  aloiie.  Aletheia  won  a  dress  of  aome dark  mn^ 
terial,  clasped  round  the  throat,  nal  falling  in  heavy  folds 
from  the  braid  which  confined  it  at  the  waiat;  she  stood 
motionlen,  holding  the  little  wana  baui  tliat  ftr  Mirbwnl 
had  placed  in  hen,  iritbasA  seeming  almostto  psmelvntiis 
girlish  fbrm  that  stood  befon  her. 
been  a  greater  contrast  than  between  that  pnlo  a 
the  bright,  glowing  LUias,  the  play  of  ^ 
ever  smiling  or  blushing,  was  fitful  as  waten  mpatkha$ 
beneath  the  annbeam. 

u«])o  yon  not  welcome  your  eonaiii,  Aletheia  V  asll 
Sic  BCichael,  with  a  frown.  She  atartsd  fbaifnUy,  m  If 
she  had  been  roneed  by  e  blow,  from  the  atata  in  wyeh 
■be  wae  ebeorbed.  Shalooked  down  at  Laliaa,*%»te  fialt 
as  if  the  deeply  mounful  eyce  cent  a  chill  to  her  veryaoaL 
Then  the  month  relaxed  to  an  expreeeion'of  i 
sweetness,  which  gaVe,  for  one  seeoad, 
to  the  rigid  face;  a  ftw  words,  gentle,  hot  widwat  lbs 
slightsst  warmth,  passsd  from  bsr  pale  lipa.  Thso  they 
eloeed,asif  indeepwearinssa.  She  lat  faU  the  bead  of 
Lilian,  and  glided  back  to  a  seat  vritUn  die  abadow  of  the 
wall,  whensbs  nmained,  leaaiag  her  bead  oa  Ifaaeadlioaa, 
as  though  in  a  dsatb-Uke  swaon.  LUias  looksd  laqahr- 
iagly  at  her  anat,  alnoet  fearing  her  new-fonad  ebosin 
might  be  ill.  But  Lady  Randolph  merriy  annwend,  <  It 
Is  alwaya  tfo,'  end  ao  fruther  natiea  wia  tikea  oflnr. 

"They  went  to  dinner  aliflrCly  after,  and  Uliae ttoqgbt 
there  eoald  not  be  a  mon  complete  pietan  of  comfort  aad 
happiness  thsn  the  luxurious  rbom,  witb  iu  Maxiag  fin, 
and  vrarm  crimson  hangings,  aad  die  large  family  party 
met  round  the  table,  When  every  imaginabla  loxary  wai 
eoHected.  LiUle  did  ber  gnileleesneee  eoneeiVa  of  the  deep 
drama  working  beneath  that  fair  ontwafd  ahow.  Ser 
very  ignorance  of  the  world  and  its  wnya,  faoveatad  bar 
feelii^  any  embairaesment  emongst  tboee  who,  sl»  eoa- 
dnded  must  be  her  friends,  becauae  they  wara  ber  nta- 
tions,  and  she  talked  gayly  and  Itappfly  with  VTsltar,  who 
was  seated  next  to  her,  and  who  seensd  to  think  ba  bad 
found  in  her  a  mon  congenial  spirit  than  any  other  withte 
the  walls  of  Randolph  Abbey.  All  the  rest  of  the  party, 
excepting  one,  joined  in  the  eeavaraation.  I^Af  Ran- 
dolph, with  a  few  coldly  sarcastie  nmarke,  atripped  avery 
enbgeet  she  touched  upon  of  all  poetry  or  eoftneeaoT  ecdor- 
iag;  she  seemed  to  be  one  whom  life  bad  haadlad  so 
roughly  that  it  could  no  longer  wesr  any  disguiee  fyt  bsr, 
and  at  once,  in  all  thinge,  abe  ever  grssped  the  bittemesi 
of  tfruth,  iad  wished  to  hold  its  unpalatable  draaght  to  tbi 
shrinking  11^  of  othen.  Sfar  Miebnel  listaaed  witii  ^ 
tercet  to  every  woid  that  Lilias  vttarsd,  aad  mamuinged 
her  to  talk  of  ber  Irish  life;  whilst  Oa^rial,  wffll  the 
sweetest  of  voices,  displayed  eo  mntk  taleat  and  btiUiaBey 
in  every  word  he  aaid,  that  be  might  wall  hava  esHAsi 
the  envy  of  his  oompetiton,  bat  for  the  axtraordtsary  ha- 
mility  which  he  manlfeeted  in  avery  look  aai  gaature. 
Then  was  one  only  who  did  not  apeak,  and  to  that  eae 
Lilians  attention  was  imeistibly  dnwa.  8ba  eoald  not 
refrain  from  gating,  almost  in  awe,  cm  Aletheia,  with  bar 
deadly  pale  face,  and  her  fixed,  monrnfrtt  eyaa,  vrho  hed 
not  ottered  a  word,  nor  eppaared  caaeeionB  of  eay  thraf 
that  was  passing  siHoand  bar;  ai 
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aTO>€«th»yeoiildnotlie»,aBd->eeiiig  ft  face  th«7  oonld 
not  SM.  LiliM  had  yet  to  leuv  tliftt  "  thingt  mn  mot 
wtet  tbiT  Mom"  in  tUi  flfaraago  world,  end  tliftt  moitly 
we  HUiy  expect  to  find  tlw  hidden  niBtter  below  the  enrfaee 
diieetly  oppoeite  to  that  whieh  appeere  above.  She  there- 
fore oonehided  that  thie  deep  inaeneibility  reaolted  from 
ooldnen  of  heart  and  deedneaa  of  feelingi  and  gradoally 
the  eoBTletion  deepened  in  her  mind,  that  Aletbeia  Ran- 
dolph wai  the  name  which  had  trembled  on  the  lipi  of  her 
unknown  friend,  when  he  warned  her  to  beware  of  iome 
of  her  newrehitivee.  It  aeemed  to  her  moat  likely  that 
one  ao  dead  and  eoU  ehonld  be  n^lly  indilTerent  to  the 
feelinga  of  othen,  and  diapoaed  only  to  work  ont  her  own 
enda  aa  beat  ehe  might;  and  thna,  by  a  few  nnfortnaafte 
woidk,  the  eeeda  of  miatmat  were  sown  in  that  innocent 
heart  againat  one  moat  mioffendiag,  and  a  deep  gnlf  wai 
fixed  between  ihoee  two,  who  might  have  tmnd  in  each 
other'a  friendehip  a  ataff  and  loppOrt  Whereon  to  lean, 
when  for  either  of  them  the  winda  blew  too  roughly  from 
theatomeoflilb. 

H  Once  only  that  erenibg  did  Liliaa  hear  the  aoond  of 
Aletbeia'a  Toice,  and  then  the  worda  ehe  uttered  aeemed 
eo  unnatural,  lo  ineompreheriiible,  to  that  light  heart  In 
ita  paaaionleM  i^orance,  that  they  did  bnt  tend  to  inereaae 
the  germ  of  diilike,  and  even  fear,  that  waa,  aa  we  have 
aaid,  already  planted  there  againat  thia  singuhir  peraon. 
It  waa  aHer  they  had  returned  to  the  drawing-room  that 
aome  mention  waa  made  of  the  atorm  of  the  preceding 
evening,  to  which  Liliaa  had  been  ezpoaed.  Walter  waa 
qneationing  her  aa  to  ita  detaila,  with  all  the  ardor  of  a 
bold  nature,  to  whom  danger  ia  intozieating.  'But,  I 
anppoae,'  he  eontinuedj  imiling,  'you  wdre  like  all  wo- 
men, too  much  terrified  to  think  of  any  thing  but  your  own 
safety  r> 

<•  ( No,'  nid  LiUai,  lifting  up  her  large  eyea  to  hia  with 
a  peeuliar  look  of  brightneae,  which  reminded  him  of  the 
dawning  of  morning,  *  the  appearance  of  the  tempeat  waa 
ao  glorioua  that  ita  beauty  filled  the  mind,  and  left  no  room 
for  Ibar.  I  wiah  you  eouM  have  aeen  It.  It  waa  aa 
thoogh  aome  fieree  apirlt  were  impriaoned  behind  the  deep 
blank  veil  that  hung  over  the  weatem  heavena,  to  whom 
freedom  and  power  were  granted  for  alittle  Maaon;  M 
anddeidy  one  vifid,  tremendoua  flaah  of  lightning  Memed 
to  elaave  aaunder  that  dark  wall,  and  then  the  wild,  libe- 
rated etofm  eame  thundering  forth,  ahriekittg  and  raging 
through  the  aky^  end  tearing  Up  the  breaet  of  the  tea  with 
ita  cruel  footetepa.  It  waa  the  grandeat  eight  I  ever  eaw.* 
(( ( I  think  there  moct  have  been  another  yet  more  inter- 
eating  diaplayed  on  boerd  the  vcbmI  iteelf,*  aaid  the  eweet, 
low  voice  of  Oabriel.  <I  ahould  have  loved  rather  to 
wateh  the  atorma  and  etrugglM  of  the  hnman  eonl  in  auch 
an  hour  of  peril  aa  you  deaeribe.' 

(t  <  jth !  that  waa  very  fearful,'  aaid  Liliaa,  ahuddfring. 
( I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it.  That  danger  ahowed  me 
auch  thinga  in  tlie  nature  of  man  aa  I  never  dreamt  of.  I 
think  if  the  whirlwind  had  utterly  laid  bare  the  deptha  of 
the  aea,  aa  it  aeemed  atriving  to  do,  it  could  not  have  dia- 
played  more  monatroua  and  h^deoua  aighU  than  when  iU 
power*  atripped  thoae  aoula  around  me  of  all  diagniae.* 

"  <Fray  give  ua  aome  detaila,'  eaid  Gabriel,  eameatly. 
He  eeenied  to  long  for  an  anatomy  of  hnman  nature  in 
agony,  aa  ah  epienre  would  for  a  feoat. 

t(  Liliaa  waa  of  too  eomplying  a  diapoaltlon  to  refuee, 
though  ahe  evidenUy  dialiked  the  teak.  <One  inetanee 
may  be  aanifieient  example  of  what  I  mean,'  the  aaid. 
*There  waa  a  man  and  hia  wifb,  whom,  prevloua  to  the 
atorm,  I  had  observed  aa  eeeming  90  entirely  devoted  to 
oneanother;  he  jgaar&»A  her  ao  carefully  firom  the  eold 
winda  of  evenhig,  and  appeared  to  live  only  in  her  answer- 
ing  affection.    Now,  when  the  moment  of  greateat  peril 


the  ahip  waa  reeling  over,  till  the  great  moun- 
taina  of  wavea  threatened  to  a  weep  every  living  aoul  from 
the  deck,  and  the  only  aafety  waa  in  being  bound  with- 
ropee  to  the  meat— I  aaw  thia  man,  who  had  fixed  himaelf 
to  one  with  a  cord  which  waa  not  very  strong,  and  who 
held  hia  Wife  claaped  in  his  arms,  that  the  waters  might 
not  carry  h*  away.  At  laat  there  came  one  gigantic 
billow,  whoee  power  it  aeemed  imposaible  to  withatand : 
then  I  aaw  thia  man  withdraw  Uie  support  of  hia  arm 
fVom  ihe  poor  creature,  who  aeemed  anxioua  only  to  die 
with  him,  and  uae  both  hia  handa  to  clasp  the  pole  which 
sustained  him.  She  gave  a  piteoua  cry,  more  for  hia 
cruelty,  I  feel  anre,  than  her  own  great  peril ;  but  with  the 
impulae  of  aelf-preaervation,  ahe  auddenly  grasped  the 
frail  cord  which  bound  him.  Then  he,  uttering  an  impious 
eurae,  lifted  up  hia  hand— I  can  acarcely  bear  to  tell  it.' 
And  Liliaa  ahivered  and  grew  pale. 

» ( Oo  on,'  aaid  Walter,  breathleaaly. 

« <Be  lifted  up  hia  hand  and  atruck  her  with  a  hard, 
fierce  Mow,  which  aent  her  reeling  away  to  death  in  the 
boiling  aea;  for  death  it  would  have  been,  had  not  a 
aailor  caught  her  dreaa  and  upheld  hM*  till  the  wave  was 


^  <  How  horrible ! *  exclaimed  Walter. 

"  ( Oh,  ndaerable  to  be  thua  reeened !  'Bappy--thrice 
happy  had  the  died ."  aaid  a  deep-ttmed,  mournful  voice 
behind  her. 

<*  Liliaa  atarted  uncontrollably,  and  looked  round.  The 
worta  had  been  spoken  very  low,  and*as  if  unconsciously, 
likd  a  aoul  holding  converae  with  aome  other  eonl,  rather 
than  a  hnnun  being  eommunieatfaig  vritfi  thoee  of  her  own 
kind ;  yet  ahe  fislt  that  they  came  from  Aletbeia,  who  had 
been  aitting  for  the  laat  hour  like  an  immovable  statue,  in 
a  high-becked  oaken  chair,  where  the  ahadow  of  the 
heavy  curtain  fell  Upon  her.  She  had  remained  there  pale 
and  atiU  aa  marble,  her  head  laid  back  in  the  attitude  that 
aeemed  habitual  to  her;  the  white  cheek  eeeming  yet 
whiter  contraated  with  the  crimaon  velvet  againat  which 
it  lay ;  and  the  hand  folded  aa  in  dumb,  poaaive  reaignation 
on  her  breaat.  But  now,  aa  ahe  uttered  theae  atrange 
worda,  a  audden  glow  paaaed  over  her  face,  like  the  aet- 
ting  ftin  beaming  out  upon  anow;  the  eyea,  ao  aeldom 
raiaed,  filled  with  a  liquid  light,  the  cheet  heaved,  the  lips 
grew  tremulous.  . 

"  <  What !  Aletheia,'  exelainlied  Walter, '  happy,  did  you 
say ;  happy  to  die  by  that  cruel  blow  V 

« <  Moat  happy— oh !  moat  bleaaed  to  die  by  a  blow  ao 
aweet  from  the  hand  ahe  loved.' 

(«Her  voice  died  into  a  broken  whiaper;  a  few  large 
teara  trembled  in  her  mournful  eyes,  bnt  they  did  not  fall ; 
the  unwonted  color  faded  from  her  face,  and  in  another 
moment  ahe  vraa  aa  atntue-likeHa  ever,  and  with  the  aame 
impenetrable  look,  which  made  Liliaa  fbel  aa  if  ahe  never 
ahould  have  either  the  wish  or  the  courage  to  addreas  her. 
Her  Bttonishment  and  utter  horror  at  Aletheia'a  atrange 
remark  were,  however,  apeedily  forgotten  in  the  atronger 
emotion  caused  her  by  an  incident  which  occurred  imme- 
diately after." 

Thia  apceimen  of  the  author*a  atyle  wfU  prove  a  better 
recommendation  than  any  thing  we  can  aay  in  favor  of  the 
book ;  yet  we  do  recommend  it  eameatly.  It  ia  a  work  of 
real  genius. 

ITp-Cemifry  I4<t0r«.    JWns  7erft:  D,  AfpUtm  f  Co,   I 

vel.lSme. 

This  is  a  brilliant  and  thoughtful  volume,  giving  fine 
views  of  country  life  in  apring,  anmmer,  autumn  and  win*' 
ter,  with  here  and  there  a  capital  daguerreotype  of  cha- 
mcter  and  mannera. 
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AftglihAmeruan  Literatun  and  Mantur*.  fVom  th€ 
FVtneh  o/PhilariU  ChasUSf  Pro/e$ior  im  th$  ColUgt  qf 
Franct.  New  York :  Ckarlet  Senbmr.  1  vol,  lS«fio. 
This  brilliunt  and  yigoroua  yolnme  ihoiiUl  be  r«A4  Tor 
iu  happy  Qoabm  of  origin^  thought,  and  oeoasional  keen- 
naaa  of  obaervation,  rathor  than  for  its  conaiatent  truth. 
It  aurarma  with  errors,  but  the  arrora  are  so  sparklingly 
expresaed  that  they  are  valuable  oa  •pigrama  when  worth- 
leM  aa  opinions.  Every  thing  ia  sacrificed  to  point,  and 
even  the  truths  the  volume  contains  are  lit  np  in  each  a 
glare  of  witty  impertinence  that  they  are  truths  suggested 
rather  than  truths  expressed.  French  dogm&tism  is  p«rt- 
ness,  and  our  lively  Frenchman's  pcfrtness  almost  amonats 
to  genius.  But  he  is  still  a  scholar  and  a  orjtic,  nnd  som^ 
of  the  principles  he  announces  are  really  deep  and  valu- 
able ;  it  ii  in  ^ir  application  that  be  fails.  He  laeka  all 
aobriety  of  mind  in  observing  character,  manners  and  men, 
being  chieHy  solicitous  to  find  in  t|kem  pegs  to  hang  his 
epigrams  on,  so  that  the  object  seen  will  not  be  America, 
Franklin,  Irving  or  Bryant,  but  PhilarAte  Chaales.  And 
then  he  is  so  perfectly  content  with  himself^^e  chuckles 
and  chirrups  so  blithely  over  his  own  brilliant  little  self-~ 
he  YoM  such  a  sweet  unconsciousness  that  the  limifes  of  his 
conceptians  are  not  the  limits-  of  the  hnman  mind— that 
his  quick,  sharp,  knowing,  and  gleeful  spirit  beeomee,  after 
the  first  shocks  of  opposition  are  over,  qtiite  delightful  to 
the  reader's  reason  and  risibles.  ISe  seems  continually  to 
say  of  himself,  with  little  Isaac,  in  Bberidan's  Duamup— 
**  roguish,  perhaps,  but  keen,  devilish  keen."  We  envy 
the  students  of  the  College  of  France  auch  .a  Professor  of 
Belles  Lettres,  who  must  hear  himself  talk  as  gladly  as 
others  hear  him,  and  whose  very  serioosaess  seems  got  up 
for  effect.  He  has  a  philoeophy  regarding  the  "  fitness  of 
things ;"  but  to  him  this  fitness  consists  in  the  predeter^ 
termined  ease  with  which  nature  and  man  yield  oecaaiona 
for  point  and  antithesis  to  such  a  charming  fellow  as  Phi- 
lardte  Chasles. 

In  tmtb,  our  author  ia  a  French  Haslitt.  We  will  give 
some  of  his  sprightly  decisions  on  our  Amerieoa  writers, 
in  illustration  of  his  manner.  He  is  a  joking,  but  a  hang- 
ing judge,  vivacious  as  a  CQxeomb  byt  ruthless  as  a  Jef- 
fries. In  speaking  of  Washington  Irving,  he  overlooks 
Irving's  subtle  s^timent,  purely  native  to  his  character, 
and  calls  him  a  mere  graceful  imitator  of  old  Eagliah  lite- 
rature. All  that  he  writes  *<  is  a  somewhat  timid  copy,  on 
silk  paper,  of  Addison,. Steele  and  Swift,"  and  « it  glows 
with  the  gentle,  agreeable  lustre  of  watered  silk."  fie 
praises  Cooper,  it  is  true,  and  praises  him  intelligently; 
bat  then  he  calls  Joel  Barlow's  Columbiad^  "a  poem 
which  has  both  eloquepce  and  vigor."  Afterward,  for- 
getting this  praise,  he  lumps  the  "  Columbiad,"  Dwight's 
"  Conquest  of  Ci|naan,"  and  Colton's  «  Teeumseh,"  to- 
gether, aa  "  epics,  colossi  of  cotton  and  papier  machfe, 
forming  a  mass  of  about  ton  thousand  verses,  which, 
however,  yield  the  pelm  in  absurdity  to  the  epic  called 
"  Washington,"  printed  in  Boeton,  in  1848."  It  ia  need- 
less to  say  that  the  first  three  of  these  epics  few  Ameri- 
cans have  ever  read,  ond  the  last,  which  is  made  the  butt 
of  our  author's  satire,  no  Ameriean  ever  heard  of.  We 
have  made  particular  inquiriea  o^  "  the  man  who  read 
Cooper 'a  Monnikens,"— who,  we  are  happy  to  inform  the 
public,  is  gradually  recovering  ifrom  the  effecte  of  bis 
gigantic  feat— end  even  that  remarkable  individual  had 
not  yet  got  on  the  trail  of  "  Washington,  an  Epie."  It 
seems,  if  we  may  believe  Philarite  Chasles,  that  the  poet 
in  question  had  read  in  one  Dr.  Channing'a  writings  that 
America  had  no  national  Uterature.  Struck  with  ttaia 
astounding  fact,  which  had  never  occurred  to  him  before, 
he  naively  says,  that  he  resolved  at  once  to  present  his 
country  with  an  epio.   Our  French  critic  deposes  that  the 


preeent  has  been  made,  but  aa  the  eonntry,  wfaielicii|bt  u 
know,  is  ignorant  of  the  matter,  it  will  take  mora  thaaa 
foreigner's  assertion  to  make  us  believe  it.  Ths  mwin- 
man,  with  hia  coming  epie,  ehould  therefoie  be  amiM  u 
breathl^es  wonder ;  <<  Expectation  sits  i'  th>  air;"  let  all 
our  astronomers  of  letters  be  oa  the  watch,  with  tele- 
scopes sweeping  the  whole  field  of  observatioo,  for  tiiji 
new  and  *<  mighty  orb  of  song"  which  is  to  "■wuniato 
our  ken.>* 

Oxu  friend  Griswold's  collection  of  Aanrieaa  poetry. 
the  invariable  target  of.  all  that  "  gentle  doUaeM  wliieli 
ever  loves  a  joke,"  is,  of  coone,  made  the  eipaejil  mark 
of  our  Frenchman's  malicious  raillery.  '<  The  diitiKiiT« 
sign  of  all  the  specimens,"  he  says,  '^isoouBosplue; 
they  are  all -made  with  a  ahoemaker's  poaeh.  Take  of 
yonr  bate,  salnte  these  images,  they  are  from  Iha  Grato 
ltd  Pamaumn,  The  worn-out  forms  of  Eorope  nake 
fortunes  in  the  States,  aa  bonne^  of  pest  ^tliiom  do  ii 
the  Colonies.  The  figures  are  stereotyped;  the  hke  ii 
ever  blue,  the  forest  ever  trembling,  the  esgle  ienriaUj 
snUime.  The  bad  Spanish  poete  did  not  write  me 
r^pi<)ly  «f«ife«  ped^  en  emo,  their  wretched  rttTmai,  tku 
the  modem  American  verse-makers,  bsnken,  letUei, 
mercha^te,  clerka,  and  tavem^keepen,  their  Apia  ud 
their  odes.  In  the  way  of  connteribiting  'th^yare  qaite  it 
ease.  One  r%-does  the  Gionj,  another  the  Doaciad.  Mr. 
Charles  Fenno  Etoffman  repeate  the  songi  of  Thonsi 
Moore ;  Mr.'Spragua  models  after  Pope  and  ColHii.  Oa« 
takes  the  fiyronic  stanza,  another  appropriatai  Xht  eadeaee 
and  images  of  Wordsworth.^  Mrs.  Hsmasi,  TtaayioB. 
Milnes,  all  find  imitators.  Once  the  ccoieeratioo  of  the 
British  public  given,  the  American  coaaterfttt  boob  a^ 
peara."  Is  not  this  in  the  very  spirit  of  little  Ina^- 
^<  roguish,  perhaps,  but  ksen,  devilish  keen!"  Still,  it  ii 
really  too  bad  that  a  Frenchmen  should  piMune  to  attack 
our  poetry  on  the  ground  of  imitatioa  vA  difoeeoeei. 
What  has  been  the  larger  part  of  French'  postiT  for  fiia 
centuriee?  Haa  it  not  been  eold  imitation  of  elanieal 
models  or  red-republican  spasm?  Tha  FrQMh  poM 
have  been  five  centuriee  at  work,  and  yet  vinn  ii 
French  poetry  ?  graceful,  vigorous,  vital,  national  poatry! 
Why,  is  it  not  notorious  that  it  was  fast  dwiadliag  from 
frigid  imitation  into  hopeless  imbecility  when  it  wm 
roueed  by  the  convulsive  eehool— which  is  hot  feefaUaen 
gone  stark  road  and  ravii^  ?  The  French  nsnr  had  any 
poetry,  grovring  naturally  out  of  the  natioBBl  Diifld,like 
the  poetry  of  Oreeee»  or  Italy,  or  Spaia,  or  Buglttd 
Ah !  PhilarAte  Chaales,  smirkh«  ao  conceitedly  in  joar 
national  glass-house,  beware  how  yoa  throw  atoaei: 
You  Frenchmen,  who  imitate  even  in  yonr  revolatioaa- 
yon,  whoee  republican  heroes  are  but  canoatarai  "doia 
into"  French  from  Plnterch,  and  about  aa  mach  iika  tki 
original  as  Ovid  <•  Englished"  by  a  Omb-SCreat  hack  d 
Charles's  day— you  talk  of  imitation ! 

The  beet  poets  of  America,  according  to  ov  plflwat 
Frenchman,  are  Bryant,  Emerson  and  Longfelk^ 
«  Bryant  has  created  nothing  great;  his  voiea  is  U^ 
melodious,  jomewhat  vague;  but  pure,  solemn, and  not 

imitative By  his  coatonq>hitiTe  gsaUanaai  asd 

gravity  he  reminds  one  of  Klopstock;  fantaay  and  free 
caprice  are  found  in  neither."  Mr.  Emecaaa  "ii  i^ 
moet  original  man  produced  in  the  Uoitad  Stataa  op  to 
thisd^;"  atrueremark,if  itbemeenttobecoofiasito 
literature,  but  perhaps  unjust  if  extoadad  to  poiitici>tf 
in  that  department  our  country  has  prodoeed  sianyinirkwl 
originalitiee,  rai^^  aU  the  way  from  oiiginai  aia  to  ori- 
ginal virtue.  Cbaalee  empbaaixea  the  exquiaila  \mAy  » 
Emerson's  lines  to  the  Humble-Bee-one  of  the  fa*"' 
poems  in  the  language.  Of  Longfellow  it  iiaaid,  that  M 
is  more  varied  than  either  Emerson  or  Bryant;  and  '*«- 
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rm  intollectiua  beauty,"  «  a  pMiiliv  iwMtiMW  of  «. 
prenion  and  rhythmy^*  «  gr«at  calm  approaching  to  ma- 
jeaty,*'  «a  isBtibiUty  stirred  in  ita  very  deepa,  tmt  ex- 
hibited in  moderated  vibration  and  riiythm,"  *<a  ead, 
sweet  grandeur,"  are  mentioned  as  dmracteristics  of  this, 
tlie  first  in  rank  of  Amerioan  poets,  and  first  in  virtue  of 
having  soared  highest  "  into  the  middle  air  of  Poesy.^' 
The  eesential  flavor  and  fragrance  of  Emerson's  poetic 
thonght,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  foreigner  conld 
appreciate,  and  we  are  therefore  not  surprised  that  after 
naming  Emerson  as  the  most  original  man  in  the  United 
States,  he  should  still  prefer  Longfellow's  poetry. 

Onr  antbor  exercises  the  utmost  severity  of  his  pert- 
ness  on  the  female  poets  whom  he  selects  from  our 
<<  forests  of  versifiers ;"  but  wq  are  too  gallant  to  quote 
his  impertinences.  There  is  a  good  chapter  on  Audubon, 
and  the  introductory  paragraph  of  description  is  so  striking 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  it.  "Had  you 
visited  the  English  drawing-rooms  in  1832,  you  would 
have  remarked  in  the  midst  of  a  philosophic  crowd, 
speaking  obscurely,  and  overthrowing  without  pity  the 
highest  questions  of  metaphysics,  a  man  very  different 
from  those  about  him.  ^Fhe  absurd  and  mean  European 
dresa  could  not  disguise  that  nmple  and  almost  wild  dig- 
nity which  is  found  in  the  bosom  of  the  solitude  which 
norsea  it.  While  men  of  letters,  a  vain  and  talking  race, 
disputed  in  the  conversational  arena,  the  prize  of  epigram 
or  the  laurels  of  pedantry,  the  mafi  of  whom  I  speak  re- 
mained standing,  head  erect,  with  free,  proud  eye,  silent, 
modest,  listening  sometimes  with  disdainful,  though  not 
caustic  air  to  the  eesthetic  tumult,  which  seemed  to- 
aatonish  him.  If  he  spoke  it  was  atan  i|iterval  of  repoee ; 
^th  one  word  he  discovered  an  error,  and  brought  back 
discussion  to  its  principle  and  its  object.  A  certain  naive 
and  wild  good  sense  animated  ^his  language,  which  was 
Jost,  moderate  and  energetic.  His  long,-  black,  waving 
hair  was  parted  naturally  upon  his  smooth  white  forehead, 
upon  a  front  capable  of  eontaining  and  guarding  the  fires 
of  thought.  In  his  whole  dress  there  was  an  air  of  aingn- 
lar  neatness;  yon  wonld  have  said  that  the  waters  of 
■oma  brook,  mnning  through  the  untrodden  foreet,  and 
bathing  the  roots  of  oaks  old  as  the  world,  had  served 
him  for  a  mirror.  ...  At  the  sight  of  that  loQg  hair,  that 
bared  throat,  the  independent  manner,  tlie  manly  elegance 
which  characterised  him,  yon  wonld  hav6  said,  <  that  man 
has  not  lived  long  in  old  Europe.' " 

In  taking  leave  of  this  volume  it  mhy  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  it  is  rather  a  series  of  sketcher,  published  ori- 
ginally in  a  separate  form,  than  a  connected  view  of 
American  institutions  and  literature.  This  will  account, 
in  some  degree,  for  its  lack  of  proportion  and  its  omissions. 
As  a  whole,  if  a  oonglomarate  can  be  called  a  whole,  it 
is  a  ahrewd,  mischievous,  witty,  sparkling,  egotistical, 
flqppant,  free-and-easy,  cnt-and-come-again,  impertinent, 
inconsistent,  sprightly,  Frenchified  performance,  sipping 
'*  the  foam  of  many  minds." 

The  Clifford  Fhmily;  or  A  Tal4  qf  tkt  Old  Dominion. 
By  One  of  her  Daughters.  Ntw  York:  Harper  f  Bro- 
thers.    1  vol.  13mo. 

The  authoress  of  this  volume  evinces  many  admirable 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  is  especially  felicitous  in 
depicting  the  struggle  of  generous  with  selfish  passions. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Virginia,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  sad  havoc  which 
tliat  event  made  among  lovers  whose  hearts  were  opposed 
to  their  duties,  is  very  truthfully  represented.  There  is, 
however,  a  pervading  tone  of  sadness  in  the  book  which 
weakens  the  impression  due  to  its  essential  vlgm  of  de- 
scription and  characterization. 


FrieiwfteN/  a  Nooelf  Ay  Jemes  IMmon  Coopor.   Con- 
taining  W.  C.  Bryant^s  OrmHon  on  the  Li/k,  WritingSy 
md  Qomim  of  the  Auikor.    Btringor  f  Townsond,  iVsts  * 
York. 

Thia  is  a  new  and  revised  editkm  of  the  first  maiden 
efforts  of  the  greateat  noveMst  America  lias  yet  prod|^ced, 
or,  it  is  probable,  ever  will  prbduee— the  first,  the  most 
purely  AaMrieaa,  and  thoroughly  original  of  oil  American 
writers.  What  he  lacked  in  grace,  finish,  ease  of  style, 
plqt  and  composition,  he  amply  overbalanced  by  his  force, 
someiimee  rugged  but  ever  truthful,  the  sterling,  eantest 
sonfidnsss  of  his  h^art,  the  ^itardy  independent  manhood 
with  which  he  upheld  what  he  esteemed  truths,  because 
he  believed  them  to  be  true,  whether  they  were  popular 
or  no.  Mr.  Cooper  was  for  many  years  an  esteemed 
contributor  to  our  BCsgasine,  for  many  yeats  a  personal 
and  valued  friend,  and  will  forever  be  by  us  respected 
antt  admired.  It  has  nbt  been  with  Mr.  Cooper,  as 
Antony  was  willing  that  it  should  be  with  Csssar, 

"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones ;" 

for  he  never  was  rightfully  appreciated  until  he  was  taken 
awayflrom  us.  His  good  has  survived .  him,  and  much 
of  what  was  accounted  to  him  for  evil  during  hie  life,  is 
now  admitted  to  have  been  good;  not  least  his  brave, 
manly,  and  suceessfhl  stand  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
press;  and  the  valuable  and  true  leeson  which  he  taught 
its  members,  that  however  much,  when  an  author  has 
stepped  out  upon  the  public  stage,  his  public  writings, 
public  doings,  and  published  opinions  are  open  to  the 
sternest  animadversions  of  the  press,  his  private  life,  his 
domestic  aflairs,  his  personal  character,  and  self-enter- 
tained opinions  are  his  own,  and  saered — that  the  public 
has  no  right  to  them,  and  that  the  preas  may  not  go  be- 
hind the  record,  without  suffering  the  penalty  of  meddling 
and  impertinent  interference. 

To  Bay  that  Preeautien  ia  a  great  work,  or  even  that  it 
gave  any  clear  indication  of  its  author's  matured  powers, 
were  to  speak  hyperbolically ;  but  It  is,  ai  least,  highly 
creditalfle  as  a  maiden  effort:  like  all  BIr.  Cooper's 
works,  it  is  sensible,  sterling,  and  sincere,  and  is  emi- 
nently rmdable. 

Mr.  Bryant's  oration  is  the  ideal  of  what  such  an  ora- 
tion should  be,  a  model  of  appreciative  criticism— fine 
style,  and  just  laudation  of  high  qualities,  and  worthy 
contribution  to  the  land's  literature.  We  rejoice  to  learn 
that  Meesrs.  Stringer  &  Townsend  propose  shortly  to 
bring  out  a  splendid  complete  edition  of  his  works,  finely 
illustrated  by  Dsrley,  like  Putnam's  edition  of  Irving»  and 
prophecy  equal  success  to  their  enterprise. 

The  Uatter  BnOder :  or  a  Life  at  a  Trade.  Bf  Dof  Kellog 

Lee.    Author  t^  "  Swrnrnmrfieldy  or  Life  on  a  Jbrm." 

BedfiOd^  Clinton  Hdllf  TTew  York. 

This  is  a  simple,  domestic  tale,  founded  on  the  diffi- 
culties, the  struggles}  and  the  nltin^ato  success  of  a  poor 
foundling  boy,  thrown  in  his  infancy  amcmg  atrangers,  and 
fighting  his  way^  through  the  great  battle-field  of  life,  in 
spits  of  all  diifienltiea,  by  dint  of  genius,  backed  by  in- 
dustry, perseverance,  energy,  honestyi  and  faith,  to  hap- 
piness,  fame,  and  fortune. . 

The  subject  is  well  conceived,  the  plot  well  planned, 
the  characten,  in  the  main,  well  drawn,  though  in  some 
sort  exaggerated,  and  the  tale,  as  regards  matter,  well 
told. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  end  here;  but  we  should  do 
justice  neither  to  the  author  nor  to  onraelvea,  did  we  not 
speak  the  truth,  right  out.  And  the  truth  is— that  all 
theee  ezoelleneea,  and  the  book  itself,  are  thaoet  in  toto 
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ali<m,  fftlM  tentiiiMiit,  and 

Tooog  ladiM  of  in  — Hwtictaniof  amd,  sMnbets  of  a 
■entiinantal  eliqne  in  •ome  small  weatera  towa^  may 
thiak  aneh  paaaagoa  aa  tha  foUoiwiag  atati/y  pnttf: 
**  a^  lived  opulently  in  a  lofty  book  i'^-^-mombrooM  poor 
lodgioga  foropnlenea,  it  aeama  to  iia— <<alia  waa  iadoa- 
trioiia;  and  yet  aha  lived  all  afae  eould  in  tha  wooda,  and 
loved  to  lie  down  in  the  hay-fialda,  or  nnder  the  oaka  on 
the  hill  paatore  overlooking  the  villafa,  and  warUe  ra* 
aponaaa  to  tha  biida,  and  letthemaing  her  at  iaat  to  aleep. 
She  loved  lo  feed  the  fiahea  in  niaadow*hrooka.  Shahnilt 
naata  for  rohina  and  aparrows  every  apring.**  Bat  the 
author  may  rely  on  it,  that  man  of  judgmant  and  aenae, 
and  woman  of  matured  taate,  will,  aeeording  to  their 
naturea,  langh  at  or  lament  aneh  perveraity. 

For  the  writer  ttm  write  bettor,  but  ehoeMf  to  write 
worae.  Some  of  hia  deaeriptlona  of  aeenery  are  aimple, 
terae,  and  beautiful^-aoma  of  hia  glimpaaa  at  eharaatar 
true,  ahrewd,  and  atriking-^thbugh  hia  atyle  ja ,  at  timea, 
provincial,  inelegant,  and  nngrammatiaal;  aa  when  he 
writea  that  aome  peraon  "  like  to  have  done  ao  and  ao" 
^meaning  that  he  "  waa  on  tlia  point  of  doing  ao ;"  or 
that  a  boy'a  noatrila  "  palpitated  thf  spirit  of  a  man," 
which  ia  neither  grammar  nor  sense,  much  leas  English. 

The  author  is,  as  we  judge,  a  young  man  and  a  young 
writer ;  and  therefore  it  ia  that  we  have  written  so  freely, 
for  we  are  eonvinoed  that,  if  ha  will  lay  aaide  his  besatting 
affectationa,  eachew  paeudo  aantimentalism,  and  write 
naturally  about  nature,  he  may  yet  take  high  place  aa  a 
deaoriber  of  the  domeatie  and  rural  life  of  America. 


Pertomal  Menwirt  and  Jlfcot^afioiM  qf  Editorial  Life. 
Bf  Josipk  T.  Buckingham,  Bottim:  Tieknofj  Bted  f 
FUlds.  8eeb.l6me. 

Tha  preaent  volnmea  are  the  production  of  one  of  the 
vetecana  of  the  American  press,  connected  for  more  than 
fifty  yean  with  many  enterpriaea  m  the  periodical  depart- 
ment of  literature,  auch  aa  the  Polyanthoa,  tha  New 
England  Magazine,  and  the  Boston  Courier.  He  has 
known  intimately  moat  of  the  authora^  artists,  aotora, 
poeta,  eminent  merchants,  politicians  and  atateamen,  of 
hia  aeetion  of  tlie  country,  and  hia  work  overflows  with 
reminiscences  of  their  personal  and  publie  character. 
Starting  aa  a  practical  printer,  he  worked  ateadily  U|p  to 
editorial  life  and  political  position ;  and  now  enjoys  a  wide 
reputation  ia  New  EngUnd,  not  only  for  fearlessness  an4 
for  ability,  but  for  independence,  incorruptible  honor,  un- 
awerving  honesty,  and  uncompromising  consistency— 
qualitiea  which  have  atood  a  little  in  the  way  of  his 
interest  in  those  emergencies  when  jndicious  apoataey  is 
the  road  to  wealth  and  conaideration«  To  no  one  better 
than  to  him  can  be  justly  applied  the  words  of  Sidney 
Smith,  in  relation  to  Sir  Jamea  Scarlett :  <'  He  has  never 
sold  the  warm  feelings  and  hdnorable  motives  of  youth 
and  manhood  for  an  annual  sum  of  fboney  and  an  office. 
Re  has  never  touched  the  political  Aceldama,  nor  sigAed 
the  devil's  bond  for  cursing  to«morrow  what  he  has 
blessed  to-day.** 

ne  introductory  portion  of  these  Tolumes,  describing 
the  eondition  of  the  author'a  parenta  at  the  eloae  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  cohveys  a  vivid  idea  of  the  injtittioe 
done  to  thoae  aoldters  and  oAeara  of  the  war,  who  had 
inveated  tiieir  whole  meani  in  the  discredited  oontfaietttal 
earrency.  The  tale  of  poverty  wliich  Mr.  Buckingham 
tella,ia  one  of  the  moat  pathetic  we  ever  read.  Thede- 
aeription  of  the  struggles  of  IAm  mother,  left  (afler  his 
Athar*a  death  with  a  large  famUy,  to  anpport  heraelf  and 
her  children,  la  more  povrerfnl  than  any  thing  of  the  kind 


jn  iwnanee.  The  trwtlag  piety,  ^hmk 
mingled  with  an  her  miaeriea  and  Ugfatened  tlMirlasAii 
tottchingiy  delineated.  Indeed,  the  int  ffty  p^ea  of  «t 
book  are  worthy  to  be  piaeed  in  the  tnm  rank  of  hif>- 
gfaphical  literature. 

Mr.  Buckiagham*8  atyle  of  eorapoaitiMi  k  vigtMoss, 
dtadenasd,  and  pure;  and,  more  than  ail,  beaie  Cbe  mtak 
ofhiastardTehafacteranddetarminedwil].  Wetrmrthii 
work  will  have  a  wida  drealatioB. 


Sicitp:  a  PUgrimag*.    By  Hatr^  T.  T«Mferma».    Mm 

York :  Otorgt  P.  FnlMOm.  1  «ol.  lOmo. 

The  anbject  of  Blr.  Tuckerman*a  Tolome  ia  nc^al,  si 
Sicily  is  rarely  visited  by  tiie  tourist,  rich  aa  k  ia  ia  pit' 
tureaque  and  beautiful  scenery.  The  antlMr  hea  hapfuly 
described,  in  the  course  of  an  intereating  atory,  the  assy 
natmal  beauties  of  the  island,  and  the  mannera  azid  eortoai 
of  thd  inhabitants.  The  book  is  written  ia  Mr.  Tockff- 
man*s  rich,  tasteful,  and  condenaed  atyle,  an  artiat^  iaad 
being  visible  in  every  sentence.  It  deaervea  to  rank  aa  a 
classic  among  books  of  travels,  It  tells  ia  a  aliort  spaoe 
what  some  other  tourists  would  have  expaaded  iato  t 
couple  of  volumea^aad  it  tells  it  well  and  thoroqgiAy. 
The  author'a  reflections  on  the  charactm^  of  the  peopfe  are 
marked  by  juatice  and  charity,  aohnding  "  aa  bad  aa  tracit^'* 
yet  explaining  the  causes  of  what  he  is  compelled  to  eoo- 
demn.  The  volume  belongs  to  Putnam's  Semi-MonShlj 
Library,  and  is  the  sixteenth  number  of  that  eheq)  and 
admirable  miscellany. 

Aftna  Hammr;  a  2W<  of  ConUmpofOrg  Otrmam  JJfi. 

Translaudfro^  the  Onrnan  ^  TStaom,  kg  A^rtd  B. 

Quemug.  /few  York :  Jfarpor  f  Brothtn. 

This  is  an  American  'tranalalion  of  a  Qennan  novai, 
written  by  Tenune,  "  a  man  who  bfirs  a  proamiant  put 
in  the  attempt  made  in  1816  to  eonatraBt  a  Gannaa  atals 
from  the  scattered  firagmsnta  of  the  great  Ganaaa  people," 
and  meeting  the  aauat  fate  of  (Twinnn  patxiota,  waa 
arreatad.  During  hia  impriaonmsiit  he  begaa  the  pwet 
novel,  the  olgeet  bmng  not  ao  much  to  onnatnif*  sa 
artiatieal  novel,  aa  to  give  atriking  repraaanriitinna  of  the 
aarviiity,  eorruption,  and  tyianny  which  leaolt  finMi  the 
preaent  constitation  of  German  gevaranaaat.  The  aathor 
haa  certainly  ancceeded  in  hia  object,  end  eoaveyaagren 
deal  of  important  infarmatioa  in  the  ooorae  of  kia  attay. 
The  tranahuaon,  which  ia  well  executed,  Conoa  No.  173  of 
Harper'a  «<  Library  of  Select  Novala." 

Tk$  Fmnmnti  ddmntftnt  ^f**  Om  Otaa  C piiaitiai" 

ia  Jloiy.  By  Mtdbad  Bwrkt  Hmmn.  Nkm  Ymk: 
Harpor  f  Broiktrt.  I  eel.  Ubm. 
The  author  of  this  dashing  and  exhilainttag  Tolnsie  was 
the  correspondent  cf  the  London  Times  dnring  tbe  troahlei 
ia  Italy,  and  givea  here  hia  peraonal  adveutmea  in  th» 
camp  of  Charlea  Albert.  It  is  a  gloriooa  volome,  writlea 
by  a  man  whose  animal  spirits  are  carried  to  the  height  of 
geniua,  and  full  of  diaeloaurea  which  will  ataxtle  tha 
reader.  It  is  delieiously  impudent  and  reckl^ea,  aluTWicg, 
in  the  author'a  own  phrase,  «  how  an  active  CampeigBar 
can  find  good  quarters  when  otiier  men  lie  in  the  fields; 
good  dinners  while  many  are  half-starved ;  and  good  wiact 
though  the  king's  staflf  be  reduced  to  half-rattooa.'* 

Paairf  Wobtiermtd  kit  CmHutpeimitt.    BgCkmUaW. 
Misreh.    Nwm  Yark:  Chariot  flcrflatr.    leof.lSma. 

This  Is  the  fourth  edition  of  a  work  originaUy  puhliwhrf 
ttider  the  tide  of  MRemtanscencea  of  Oangreas.»'  It  it 
mostly  devoted  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  givea  an  aaimatsd 
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acoonnt  •f  bis  life,  with  loag  deveriptittaa  of  th«  gnat 
debates  in  which  he  hae  been  engaged.  Benton,  John 
Qniney  AdanMS  Gnindy,  Livingiton,  and  many  other' 
Btateenien,  are  alao  nx)re  «r  leaa  powerfully  and  trathfolly 
aketehed.  Mr.  March's  style  is  unequal,  bat  has  many 
brilliant  and  yigorous,  and  some  splendid  passages.  The 
book  is  calculated  to  be  eztensirely  popular. 

Marto  Frnml^s  AehnnturM  in  tht  PttrsuU  of  EncwUdgt, 
Bt  Jacob  Abbot.  Nt»  York!  Harper  f  Brotlurt.  4 
voU.lBmo. 

These  little  volumes  are  in  Abbot's  most  attraetiye 
style,  giving  an  account  of  the  journeys  of  a  boy  in  Maine, 
New  York  and  Vermont,  in  search  of  knowledge.  The 
▼ohims  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  that  on  the  Forests  in 
Maine,  are  espeeially  interestiBg.  Each  volume  is  well 
printed  and  aiostratod. 

L^diai  a  W&manU  Book.    Bf  !&«.  N$wto»  CfniaHd. 

Botiom:  Tiikmor,  lUed  ^  FUld$.       1  «ol.  16mo. 

This  IS  a  welUwrittsii  and  el«gantly  printed  novel,  d»- 
aigned  to  exhibit  the  fatal  injury  done  to  a  woman's 
nature  when  lier  alihetioiis  are  lavished  on  an  object  un- 
worthy of  her>love.  The  description  of  Lydia's  resist- 
ance to  all  the  foeta  Whieh  wovM  deiiKBftrate  to  another 
the  wickedness  of  CImiXUm,  and  her  conti^ned  1ot%  for  him 
to  the  very  .point  whete  she  diseorsrs  Jiim  playing  the 
part  of  a  poisoner,  is  exceedingly  w^U  doodi  and  avinoes 
a  more  than  oidinary  familiarity  with  the  weakening 
effect  of  aiTectiou  on  character,  where  affection  is  not  ae- 
eompenied  by  sense  and  principle.  The  different  parts  of 
the  story  are  not  very  artistically  combined,  and  the  cfaa- 
racters  are  not  very  powerfully  <!oncefved,  but  the  volume 
will  stUl  well  reward  perusal  fbr  the  excellence  of  its  sen- 
timents and  design,  and  its  'exposure  of  the  rascality 
and  meanness  of  that  ehias  of  fine  and  ^*  fast"  yomig  men 
wJio  are  commonly  most  successful  in  winning  the  love 
of  beautiful,  accomplished  and  virtuous  young  women. 

The  Lift  of  r^ratUtlim  PCrres.    Bf  Natkamiel  ITawtkorm. 

Bottom:  IVdbfiar,  Seed  f  Fields.    1  «eJ.  10m«. 

General  Pierce  was  Hawthorne's  companion  at  college, 
and  the  present  biography  is  in  aoroe  respects  a  labor  of 
love,  though  it  has  not  the  usual  Micity  o(  such  labor  in 
having  in  it  the  best  qwililies  of  the  author's  genins.  'It 
is  well  written,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  but 
it  has  hardly  a  single  peculiarity  of  thought  or  style  to 
remind  one  of  the  author  of  "  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  and 
<(  The  BHthedale  Romance." 

The  Sekool  f^  JPb<A«r«.    An  Old  Snglisk  Story.    Bf  T. 

Gwyrme.    New  York :  Harper  f  Brothere.  1  vol.  ISme. 

The  object  of  this  novel  is  to  present  a  vivid  representa- 
tion of  English  town  and  country  Ufe  as  it  existed  a  cen- 
tury ago.  It  is  generally  well- written,  but  the  story 
indicates  an  unpracticed  hand  in  romance,  and  the  transi- 
tion from  Addisonian  deecriptioo  to  Ainsworthian  horrors, 
is  abrupt  and  unnatural.  The  scene  wiiere  the  choleric 
lover  blows  ont  the  briins  of  the  beantiftil  lady,  as  she  is 
going  to  chnrch  t6  be  married  to  his  rival,  is  a  little  too 
exciting  even  for  oar  hardened  critlaal  nerves. 

Arctic  fomrnal;  or  Bighteen  Momike  «a  the  Polar  Regtons, 
Bf  Lieut.  S.  Oebom.  New  York:  Qeo.  P.  Puimam.  1 
vol.  ISmo. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  thorough  English  sailor,  blnff, 
honeat,  with  a  quick  eye  for  what  he  sees,  and  a  raey  dog- 
matism m  recording  his  own  fanpresslons.  The  descrip- 
tions are  almoet  daguerreotypea  of  ot^eets,  and  throughont 
the  whole  volume  a  ddightAil  spirit  of  hope  and  health 
breathes.    It  is  invigorating  as  weU  as  interiMtbig. 


AtlaeuicaetdTraiuatiemtie:  Bketehet  AJloat  and  Athore. 

Bf  Captain  Biackumon,  R.  N.    Author  of  SUam  War- 

fare  in  the  Parama.    New  York :  Harper  f  Brothere.  1 

vs/.iSme. 

The  sprightly  naval  captain  who  stands  req^nsible  for 
this  book  of  American  trawls,  is  well-known  to  many  of 
our  citissns  as  a  geaial  and  companionable  eosmopdita, 
who  nndaratands  the  art  of  making  himself  at  home  in  a 
foreign  land .  His  volame  is  compUnentary  to  the  United 
States,  is  ndly  written,  and  oontains.  much  good  adviea 
as  well  as  praise.  The  rdraarks  on  American  society,  and 
the  scale  of  expense  on  vrideh  it  is  conducted,  dessrva  to 
be  carefully  pondered  by  our  people  of  Atshion. 

Lectures  on  the  Works  and  Genius  <ff  Washington  AUston, 
Bf  William  Warcy  author  ofZenobiUj  Aunlian,  Julian^ 
etc.    Boston :  PhillipSy  Satrqtson  ^  Co.    1  vol.  12m«. 
These  lectures  were  prepared  just  before  the  accom- 
plished author's  death,  and  contain  by  for  the  best  estip 
mate  of  AUston's  genius  and  works  we  hnve  ever  read. 
Tliongh  genially,  they  are  critically  written,  and  give 
evidence  of  a  profound  study  of  art  in  the  works  of  its 
great  mostsrs .    Like  aXl  of  Mr .  Ware's  writings,  the  book 
is  marked  by  elegance  of  style,  accuracy  of  thought,  and 
vigosous  powers  of  deecription.    It  will  rank  high  among 
the  best  and  most  readable  works  of  interpretative  criti- 
cism which  have  been  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Spiers*  and  SummuU  'French  PtonoeMdng  Dietipnarf. 
Car^fuUf  Benitedy  Corrected  and  Bniarged.  Bf  O.  P. 
Quackenboe^  A.  M.    New  York:  D.  Appleim  ^  Co.    1 

twl.aee.   ' 

This  superb  octavo  is  th«  best' and  most  complete 
French  dictionary  we  have  ever  seen.  The  English  edi- 
tion was  considered  to  be  unimprovable,  but  Mr.  Quack- 
enbos  has  added  the  pronunciation  of  each  word  according 
to  Ae  system  of  Bnrenne's  pronouncing  dictionary,  to- 
<gether  with  the  irregular  part  of  all  the  irregular  verbs  in 
alphabetical  order,  the  priQcipcl  French  synonymes,  etc., 
and  to  crown  all,  4000  new  words  of  general  literature 
and  modern  science  and  art.  The  work  is  calculated  to 
supersede  all  -other  French  dictionaries. 

Su^nrrur  Time  in  the  Country.  By  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Wt/- 
fnott.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  f  Co.  1  vol.  IQmo. 
A  quiet,  thoughtful,  delightful  volume,  written  with 
mnch  graceful  serenity  and  sweetness  of  style,  and  over- 
flowing with  beautiful  descriptions  of  nature  and  apt 
illustrative  quotaticms  from  the  poets.  The  author  has  a 
wide  and  catholic  tote  in  wit  and  literature,  abouads  in 
literary  anaedote  and  criticism,  snd  is  aot  without  pretax 
alona  himself  to  origiaal  thought  and  aceorata  diseriminft- 
tioD.  The  volome  is  one  of  the  pleasantast  yet  poblishad 
in  (( Appleton's  Popular  Library." 

Bishop  BuOerU  Ajeatogy  qf  ReligioUy  Natural  md  Re- 

vealidj  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  ^Nature,    New 

York :  Harper  ^  Brother.    Ivol.l^mo, 

This  is  the  best  edition  we  have  seen  of  Bishop  Butler's 

celebrated  work,  as  regards  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 

students  and  the  general  reader.    It  is  furnished  with  a 

complete  analysii  of  the  topics  of  the  Analogy,  prepared 

partly  by  Dr.  Emory,  President  of  Dickinson  College,  and 

conyjstsd  by  the  present  editor,  Q.  K.  Oiooka.  ThehUlar 

hna  alaomppUeda  Ulh  of  Butler,  togaibsr  with  notes  to 

the  Analogy,  and  an  iodax.    By  the  aidtf  ailbided  by  thli 

edilkm,  the  work  is  brought  within  Iha  aiimpniksusiMi  of 

ordinBry  mindk* 


ORABAM'S    SMALL-TALK. 

Held  in  bis  idle  momentum  witb  hie  Readen^  Coxxeepondente  end 


Am  -wt  approadh  the  dote  of  the  yeor  1899,  trs  feel  dis- 
poeed  to  be  plain  in  apeeoh  ■and  rude,  perhapa,  aa  BrotoB 
WB»-4»nt  at  any  rate  pointed  and  peraomii.  Wt  hovt  given 
our  r$ad«rs  119  pages  in  evert  number.  Haa  any  imitator 
kept  paee  with  oa,  or  troth  with  the  pablie,  in  regard  to 
the  amonnt  of  reading  matter  which  w«a  pledged  for  the 
year?  We  aak  merely  for  information,  and  that  windy 
proipeeHng  for  lasS"  may  be  taken  at  itaTaln*— that  ia  all. 
«  Only  thia,  and  notiiing  more." 

Baktjlin's  MjLGAziifx.— After  a  vigoroaa  atniggle  for 
three  yeara,  against  adverae  fate,  Sartain's  Magazine  iua 
been  aaspended  and  the  list  ia  to  be  fomiahed  out  by  othera. 
The  pnbliahera  spent  money  with  a  lavish  hand  to  Ameri- 
ean  authors,  but  tke  t^e  bad  set  in  against  them—the  flood 
of  foreign  literature  overwhelmed  the  galhnt  berk  and 
■he  has  gone  down  to  riae  no  more.  We  do  nut  intend  to 
say  an  vnkind  word,  but  we  trust  that  the  readers  of 
"  Graham"  will  see  in  this  the  safety  of  atanding  by  old 
frien<tehips,  and  not  go  running  after  'every  new  doctrine. 
This  Magazine,  whieh  waa  founded  in  1890,  iua  gone  on 
•teadily  and  with  a  aecuie  foothold.  No  number  haa  ever 
ihiled  to  appear  or  been  delayed  in  its  appearing.  But' 
steadily  improving  in  all  its  years  we  trust  tiiat  it  thns 
meets  the  approval  of  our  large  body  of  readers. 

We  felt,  a  year  ago,  the  demand  for  English  magazine 
articlee— the  saooeaa  of  the  reprint  maga lines  oonfirmed 
wliat  we  felt,  and  we  therefore  nearly  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  pages  of  Oraham  that  we  might  give  to  onr  readers. 
In  addition  to  our  former  supply  of  original  American  ar- 
ticles, such  papers  from  foreign  sources  as  struck  us  as* of 
value  or  intereet  to  our  subscribers.  How  far  we  have 
succeeded  in  improving  the  tone  and  character  of  Oraham 
it  is  for  yon— reader— to  aay.  We  ahall  only  add,  in  an- 
ewer  to  carpers  generally,  that  Graham's  BCagazine  for 
the  last  ten  years  Jus  paid  over  $80,000  to  Amtrieam  wri- 
Uri  alonef  and  tlut  if  we  meet  the  public  taste,  by  com- 
pnlsion— in  supplying  foreign  articles— t^  we  have  a 
right  to  say  to  all  gmmblera  who  control  periodicals  Go 
and  do  likewise,  or  forever  be  dumb. 

Bartain's  Magazine,  we  understand,  spent  in  three  yeary 
over  815,000  for  original  contributions,  and  it  is  wreclfed 
—hopelessly  wrecked.  Will  there  never  be  pride  enough 
in  the  American  people  to  stand  by  those  who  support  a 
National  Literature  ?  Or  to  nrge  upon  Congress  an  In- 
ternational Copy-right  Law? 

The  delioaey  and  tare  aednetivenees  ot  a  roee-tinted  and 
nted  note,  vriiieh  oomes  to  ns  all  the  way  fiwm 
awakened  us  to  thooghts  of  beanty  and 
flewera,  of  blaek  eyea,  roay  lips,  and  smiles  oi  sunlight. 
In  the  very  air  we  hear  the  rustle  of  Tare  murie— the  drees 
of  onr  beloved  that  ought  to  te— and  we  wonder  whether 
n  bachelor  has  any  right  to  be  happy.  The  wood  is  all 
alive  with  birds  singing  to  their  mates,  and  from  the  very 
roof  of  our  dwelling  cornea  the  challenge  of  a  bold  song- 
ster to  some  lady-bird,  in  robe  of  green  and  gold,  to  come 
and  be  happy,  We  are  in  the  country  now,  and  we  are 
going  home  with  a  wife !  What  do  yon  think  of  that- 
yon  vagabonds— who  have  been  assailing  our  bachelorship 
in  a  hundred  newspapers. 

One  of  the  magazines  mentions  the  astoonding  sum  of 
"•SCO!"  as  deajgned  to  be  spent  upon  the illnstrations  of 
each  number.  We  hare  published  many  a  number  on 
which  we  have  expended  >b«r  times  that  aum,  without 
any  parade  about  it.    The  printing  and  paper  of  one  of  onr 


steel-platee  costs  over  that  sum  always,  to  any  not^  d 
the  original  ooet  of  the  engraving,  which  ia  fiom  one  ti. 
two  hundred  dollars.    We  ahall  have  to  b«giB  to  hng. 

An  Ik^stob.— A  fellow  who  signs  hinksdf  *'G.  W. 
Fox,  Ag>t,"  has  been  taki^  subseriptionv  for  Grahaa  i 
BCagazine.  We  have  no  such  ^gent.  Take  year  aagv 
sine  of  an  editor  or  postmaster,  and  you  vront  be  cheated. 

In  Graiiaa's  Megazine  will  be  foond  oeeo 
noelrn  pagee  every  number  thia  year.    Wm 
magazine  that  promised  one  hundred  pag«e  each 
two  yean  ago,  but  the  April  number  oook 
victedofonly  sixty  pages,  for  whieh  tlM 
only  atoned  ao  far  as  ten  additional  pagee 
GXABAX  promises,  we  have  multipiud  119  bf  19 
1914,  an  asnomu  its  readers  map  dtn^uOp  exput.^ 
litam,  Wiiukesterf  Va, 

Other  magasinea,  this  jumt,  oeeaeioiiBlly  innGi 
feature  of  Graham,  but  even  by  ecRinting  tto  pagaa 
vertisements,  pl»tee,  and  even  the  eeesr  eonretim 
enppoeed  thst  nobody  knows  this,  bat  w  find  tl 
who  haveVmnd  volnmee  of  the  first  six  nkonthe 
awake,  and  the  whole  twelve  miBBbers  of  <he 
tell  the  whole  story.    Next  year  nn  nball 
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year  will 


BxAVTivvL  MgsiC;  Messrs.  Firth,  Pond  Sc  Co.,  of 
New  York,  the  extensive  music  publishers,  have  seat  v 
copies  of  their  latest  issues,  all  of  tliem  prodnced  in  the 
highest  style  of  art.  We  give  a  lint  of  tham  for  the  besefit 
of  our  readers. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Ella  Dxx— a  Southern  ballad. .  Woida  Vy  Jolia  M. 
Harrii,  of  Alabama.    Music  by  A.  S.  Pfister. 

Will  ho  BCaubit  Maset  Mb.  Written  by  Chsrlss 
P.  Bhiras,  Eaq.  Music  by  H.  Kieber— nnl  really  a  takiag 
aong. 

Click  Clack,  or  Tbk  Sowa  ov  ths  ▼lu.Aes  Wm- 
MiLL.    Music  by  Albest  Smith. 

3ROKXN  Hkabtxd  Wxxf  HO  MoKB— ssd,  BbotGoo9 
CuoA.  Two  pleasing  and  easy  ballada.  By  T.  B.  Wood, 
bury,  the  popular  author  of  Foiget  Not  the  Loved  Ones 
at  Home. 

ARRANOEBCENTS  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Spikto  Oxhtil,  from  Le  Favorite,  easily  anaived  bf 
Charlea  Wels;  Thx  Psabl  and  Tbb  Elsia.  Two 
beantitnl  pdkaa,  by  Kleber. 

Instituts  Polka  Rohvo,  for  yowg  playsn.  Br 
Wm.  Jnohs. 

I  '9  OvvxB  Thxb  this  Haito  of  Mxinfr— ths  well* 
known  melody,  arranged  with  variations. 

F.,  P.  Sl  Co.  will  mail  eopies  to  any  addrwa. 

Leeiures  on  the  Rendu  ffthe  SxhiHtiaa,  delivered  b^en 
the  Soeietp  ^Aru,  Mat^jjfaetmres  and  Comemeree,  ot  tie 
suggestion  9f  S.B.M.  Friam  JUheri,  FkOadefyUa: 
Carey  t  Hart, 

We  have  here  a  eeriea  of  twelve  leetnree,  repriatid 
from  the  BqgUsli  edition  by  Mr.  Hart,  enbimeiBga  variatr 
of  interesting  and  instructive  matteia  upon  the  Arts  sad 
Manufactures,  suggested  by  the  Great  Exhibitioa.  The 
topics  are  all  admirably  handled  by  competent  nea,  aad 
will  afford  abundant  reaoorcea  to  the  practice]  stadeat  for 
examination  and  inquiry.  The  leetores  are  by  ProftsM* 
Bolly,  Lindley,  Willis,  Owen  and  Boyle;  and  by  Msms. 
Bell,  Pleyfair, 


SIPS    OF    PUNCH. 
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PBRIIiS  OF  PIC-NICa 

Mr.  Pipkin  malces  a  rigorous  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  secure  that  "  Darling  Water  Lily." 


"  Hallo,  Smith  !••  |  "  Hallo,  Brown !" 


PLEASANT! 

Nervous  Gentleman.  Don't  you  think,  Robert,  going  so  fast  down  hill  is  very  likely  to  make  the  horse 
fall' 

Robert,  Lor  bless  yer—no,  Sir !  I  never  throwed  a  Oc»  down  in  my  Life,  'cept  onoe ;  and  That  was  one 
Frosty  Moonlight  Night,  (just  such  a  Night  as  this  it  was,)  as  I  was  a-drivin'  aCxent  (as  might  be  you)  from 
the  Station,  when  I  throwed  down  this  werry  Oss,  in  this  werry  identical  Place ! 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON'S  AIRS. 
Lately  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  weather  in  the 
North  of  Europe  has  been  the  subject  of  remark  io 
the  Paris  papers,  and  it  is  said  that  even  Roaeia  hn 
not  been  visited  by  its  usual  cold.  The  Paris  press 
may  well  talk  about  the  weather,  there  being  scarcely 
any  other  topic  that  the  French  journals  can  touch 
upon.  The  alledged  mildness  in  Russia  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  perhaps,  by  the  rules  of  comparisoo ; 
for  aOer  the  severity  that  has  existed  since  the  2d  <A 
December  at  Paris,  and  the  airs  of  Louis  Napoleoo, 
the  air  of  St.  Petersburigfh  would  seem  to  the  Parisiaiu 
mild  in  the  extreme. 

Touching  Rbsigwation.— So  firm  a  believer  is 
Sir  Francis  Head  in  the  intensely  virtuous  principles 
of  his  adorable  Prince  President,  that  he  has  lately 
been  heard  to  express  himself  "prepared  to  suffer 
martyrdom  in  so  just  a  cause."  We  must  confess 
we  think  the  sacrifioe  would  be  of  benefit  to  society 
in  one  respect ;  for,  of  course  the  worthy  baroaet 
would  wish  to  be  burnt  on  his  own  Faggot, 


A  FRODiaiOUS  NUISA^Crp. 

Lutmed  {hut  otherwise  highly  ohjeetionabie)  Child  (log.)   Oh,  Maipma,  dear  J    What  do  you  think ! 

I  asked  Mr. and  Miss to  name  some  of  the  llemarkable  Events  from  the  Year  700  to  the  Year 

GOO  B.  c,  and  they  could  n't.  But  Jean — and — The  Second  Messenian  Wkr  commenced;  and — the  Poet 
Tyrtsus  flourished ;  Bysantium  was  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Megara ;  Draco  gave  Laws  to  Athens ; 
Terpander  of  Lesbos,  the  Musician  and  Poet;  Tbales  of  Miletus,  the  Philosopher;  Alcseus  and  Sappho, 

the  Poets,  flourished ;  and  Nebuchadnez {Sensation  from  tight  and  left,  during  which  the  voice  of 

Child  is  happily  drowned,) 


THE  RULINa  PASSION. 

**  Now,  tell  niei  dear,  is  there  any  thing  new  in  the  Fashions  ?" 


FASHION    PLATE. 


CARRIAGE  COSTUME. 

Dress  of  ehinee  silk,  with  three  broad  flounces.  The 
body  half  high  opens  in  the  front  in  eaur;  the  sleeves  nre 
of  the  pago<1 1  form.  MantUU  d  la  Reiiu  of  white  lace 
lined  with  blue:  the  lace  with  which  it  is  trimmed  is 
very  brood,  and  is  set  on  in  small  festoons,  headed  by  a 
plaiting  of  narrow  satin  ribbon,  above  which  is  a  narrow 
hce :  the  hood,  d  nversy  is  trimmed  to  correspond ;  the 
neck  is  finished  like  the  edge  of  the  hood.  Bonnet  otpaille 
de  rit,  with  a  transparent  edge,  which  is  covered  with  a 
broad  bltuuU ;  this  blonde  is  continued  round  the  curtain. 
CHILD'S  COSTUME. 

Embroidered  muslin  frock,  with  two  flounces,  the 
worked  petticoat  appearing  below  it :  colored  embroide- 
ries are  now  much  admired  for  children.  The  body  is 
plain,  and  is  trimmed  with  work  hi  stemacktr:  broad 


pink  sash,  tied  in  front,  the  ends  finished  by  a  broitf 
fringe. 

PROMENADE  COSTUME. 
Dress  of  blue  main  antique  ;  the  skirt  long  and  (aU, » 
trimmed  up  the  centre  of  the  front  breadth  by  «ix  rows  of 
narrow  velvet.  Watuau  body,  end  rather  ahort  pagoda 
sleeves,  with  deep  engageamu*  of  lace.  Sutier/aJid  par- 
d€8*u$  of  white  muslin,  lined  with  pink  ailk ;  the  body 
opens  in  front  nearly  to  the  waist ;  the  skirt  ha>  two  open- 
ings at  each  side ;  the  pardwus  is  triramed  entirely  roond 
with  two  rows  of  white  sUk  tnnge.  The  aleeTes  are 
large ;  they  are  of  the  pagoda  form,  and  are  open  aiioot 
halfway  to  the  elbow;  they  are  trinuned  to  corroapoml 
Bonnet  of  white  lace,  the  form  round  and  open;  ittai  a 
full,  light  ftather  drooping  at  the  left  sida;  thaiatoiortf 
ornamented  with  pink  flowers. 
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IPAILIS  (D^If'ClLIUDIIK©  WEH^IBE/' 


With  liowlin^i^  fury  Wintfir  nirtkeq  hii  bound 
Upon  111,  Treezing  Nnluro  ut  q  Inolc, 
He  Unihec  out  tho  uwect  nnd  dreamy  huei 
Of  Tiidinn  t^u milder]  ao  thnt  where  the  eye 
The  icoldi^n  lofliiesfl  and  tho  purplo  hnze 
Bflheld  tit  noon,  nt  tiiii«ot  flee«  Iha  ini«t 
Uarken  arnLmd  the  biDilBcapft,  atid  the  ear^ 
Nutliiig  upoD  jtk  i»iEkm%  heiura  tho  il&et 
Ticking  :iguiEit  the  cuA^ment^  wbiUt  withUi 
The  lilvery  e  rue  king  of  the  leimlling  erwil 
Keep!  niefry  chinw^    The  mctroiof  rieei  up, 
Aud  li  [  ihe  duz^liog  pictur* !    Evirry  tree 


Seerni  carvud  fnun  itecl,  the  «ilent  htJU«  nre  heliiiM, 
Apd  the  broad  fiflld^  hnvo  hronitpLatei.    Over  niJ 
Thii  ■Tiuvhine  dmBhoi  in  a  ket^q  while'  bkzv 
Of  Rplvndor,  lOdrifig  e)'e«ight^    On  abroad  ■ 
The  braaehet  yield  cmp  cntckltng*!  now  nnd  theti 
^odiuf  a  ahower  of  rottling  dianin^ndj  down 
On  the  maiM  onrth,  as  frftiheni  tbe  light  wind. 
The  hemh?ck  in  a  Btoopiog  bovreir  of  lee, 
And  the  (?ak  aeonnifl  da  though  a  fBiry^e  wnnd 
Hnd^  tho  pnMt  night,  tfaiuformed  its  ■kelotnii  fnime 
To  a  rich  itructurfl}  trembLliig  o^ei*  with  ttati 
Of  raintHiw  b«outy.  ......  A.  B.  Stukit. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART  OF  WOOD-ENGRAVING. 


BT  A2«  ABCATKUR  AETIST. 


With  regard  to  the  antiquity  and  origin  of 
this  most  beautiful  and  most  important  of  the  early 
Christian  arts — most  important,  because  to  it  can  be 
traced  directly  the  invention  of  typography,  as  it  now 
exists,  bringing  knowledge  and  truth  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  desire  to  attain  them — there  has 
been  much  difference  and  dispute  among  the  literati. 
After  the  second  restoration  of  letters — I  mean  af\er 
the  dull  and  dreary  interregnum  between  the  era  of 
the  Stuarts  and  the  Georgian  era  of  literature,  dating 
from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century- 
there  seems  to  have  arisen  a  strange  habit  of  referring 
every  thing,  the  origin  of  which  was  not  distinctly 
known,  to  eras  the  most  remote.  Not  to  be  able  to 
say  such  a  discovery  was  made  by  such  a  learned 
German  or  Venetian,  by  such  a  celebrated  Gaul  or 
Briton,  in  such  a  town,  in  such  a  year,  of  such  a 
century,  was  sufficient  cause  for  the  drivelers  of  the 
time — the  best  scholars  of  whom  knew,  like  Shak- 
speare,  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  assuming,  never- 
theless, the  possession  of  the  deepest  classic  lore — 
to  assert  point-blank  that  it  was  madeby  »uch  a  won- 
derful Chinese  philosopher  during  the  reign  of  Wu- 
wang,  emperor  of  China,  or  such  a  remarkable  Egyp- 
tian sage,  in  the  reign  of  Tathrak  or  Amenophis ;  or, 
that  it  was  in  common  use  in  the  days  of  Pericles, 
or  perhaps  even  of  the  later  Roman  emperors. 

The  general  knowledge  of  the  classic  languages 
was  then  so  rare  even  among  the  authors  of  those 
days,  that  the  dictum  of  any  dunce  who  grossly  mis- 
construed a  Greek  or  Latin  text,  or  of  any  rogue. 


who  chose  to  forge  one  in  support  of  his  theory— 
in  those  days  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence — was,  so 
far  from  being  questioned,  detected,  refuted,  and  ex- 
posed, as  would  now  be  the  case,  within  a  week  of 
its  publication,  quoted  and  requoted  by  sucoessi\*e 
schools  of  dunces,  until  it  was  received  as  a  truth, 
and  sent  down  as  a  grave  authority  to  future  ges»e- 
rations. 

Though  no  author  of  this  day,  thanks  to  the  num- 
ber and  acumen  of  the  literary  and  critical  journal*— 
we  do  not  mean  newspapers,  which  promulgate,  not 
correct  falsehoods — could  originate  a  blunder,  much 
less  a  forgery,  with  a  possibility  of  escaping  detec- 
tion; still,  careless  and  hasty  compilers  following 
what  they  deem  authorities,  without  themselves  re- 
ferring to  the  original  authority  cited,  are  constantly 
reproducing  falsehood,  promulgating  it,  and  giving 
to  it  weight  as  truth,  when  nothing  i»  more  averse 
from  their  intention  than  to  do  so. 

In  nothing  is  this  more  the  case  than  in  the  very 
class  of  works  in  which  of  all  others  accuracy  and 
truth  are  most  requisite — ^are,  indeed,  mdispensabie 
—we  mean  what  are  now  called  juvenile  books, 
school-books  for  the  use  oi  the  young.  These  work* 
are,  unfortunately,  rarely  or  never  composed  hymen 
of  science,  men  of  historical  knowledge,  men  of  high 
general  information,  or  literary  standing,  although— 
embracing,  as  they  pretend  to  do,  the  whole  range 
of  human  knowledge  from  astronomy  and  the  direct 
sciences,  through  universal  history  to  political  eco- 
nomy, physical  and  moral  philosophy,  and  philology 
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— ^they,  above  all  beside,  should  be  the  work  of  men 
of  unerring  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  facts.  Since 
it  is  easier  to  teach  three  new  ideas  to  a  mind  unim- 
pressed, than  to  eradicate  from  it  one  preconceived 
opinion,  false  or  true. 

It  is  enough  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  out  of 
all  the  modern  "  histories  for  the  young"  we  have 
ever  seen— and  we  have  seen  scores,  if  not  hundreds 
— ^we  never  read  six  successive  pages  which  did  not 
contain  either  a  disgraceful  blunder  as  to  fact,  or  a 
more  disgraceful  perversion  of  facts  to  meet  popular 
prejudices  or  popular  passions.  In  the  pseudo- 
scientific  text-books,  sheer  stupidity  and  ignorance 
produce  the  same  effects. 

All  this  class  of  books,  as  a  rule,  are  worse  than 
worthless ;  and  we  had  far  rather  see  the  rising  gene- 
ration return  to  '* Mother  Goose,"  "Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,"  and  **  Cinderella,"  and  thence  to 
'^  Sandford  and  Merton,"  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  and  works  and  writers  of  the  like  calibre, 
until  fit  to  commence  the  real  study  of  real  history 
and  real  science,  than  have  them  stufied  with  such 
farragoes  of  imbecility,  reckless  assertion,  and  plau- 
sible falsehood — ^under  the  plea  of  knowledge  made 
popular — as,  for  instance,  most  of  "The  Histo* 
ries  for  the  Young,"  which  aflbrd  a  perfect  type 
of  the  class  of  works,  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded. 

To  this  train  of  thought  we  have  been  led,  by  ob- 
serving the  pertinacious  and  absurd  folly,  on  the  part 
of  all  the  writers  on  the  subject  before  us,  of  ascrib- 
ing the  art  of  wood-engraving  and  printing,  to  every 
nation  which  never  possessed  it,  and  the  invention  qf 
it  to  none  knows  who. 

It  really  seems  that  to  these  worthies  it  is  quite 
argument  enough  to  say,  because  the  Chinese, 
Egyptians,  Fhcenicians,  Greeks,  or  Romans  did  not 
possess  such  an  art,  but  did  possess  such  another, 
therefore  they  must  have  possessed  that  which  they 
did  not  possess. 

Thus— because  the  Egyptians  made  wooden  moulds 
with  reversed  characters  or  figures,  wherein  to 
make  fictile  bricks,  jars,  or  other  implements— they 
possessed  the  art  of  wood-engraving  and  printing. 
Because  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  engrave 
their  laws  and  decrees  on  stone  or  metal,  both  in 
intaglio  and  relief,  and  even  colored  the  depressed 
or  prominent  characters  with  various  pigments, 
therefore  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  use  of  print- 
ing and  wood  or  metallic  engraving^as  understood 
in  the  present  sense ;  that  is  to  suy,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  reversed  impressions  on  paper,  parch- 
ment, or  the  like,  with  ink  or  other  pigments,  from 
prepared  blocks,  or  forms  of  movable  types— the 
impressions,  not  the  blocks  or  forms,  being  legible  in 
the  usual  mode,  from  left  to  right,  or  the  reverse, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  character  or  language. 
It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  now  to  state, 
not  only  that  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that 
any  ancient  nation  was  acquainted  at  all  with  any 
thing  in  the  least  degree  approaching  to  the  modern 
art  of  printing,  but  that  there  is  a  positive  certainty 
that  no  people  of  antiquity  was  so  acquainted. 


In  the  same  manner  may  be  dismissed  the  Chinese 
claim  to  originality  in  this  invention.  So  early  as 
the  12th  century,  stamps,  engraved  with  monograms, 
or  fanciful  figures,  assumed  by  individuals  as  their 
signs  manuals,  wrought  on  them  in  relief,  were  in 
common  use.  They  were  made  of  wood  or  metal, 
dipped  in  ink  or  paint,  and  impressed  on  any  docu- 
ment requiring  signature;  and  they  seem  to  have 
continued  occasionally  in  use  so  late  as  to  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  whose  warrant  for 
the  execution  of  the  poet  Surrey  was  signed  by  this 
method,  and  not  by  royal  sign  manual ;  the  king  being 
then  in  artieuh  mortis,  and  unable  to  sign  his  name. 

At  a  much  earlier  period  than  this — so  early,  in- 
deed, as  the  sixth  century — the  Emperor  Justin  I., 
in  signing  documents,  made  use  of  what  is  now 
called  a  stencil,  a  thin  plate  of  wood  or  metal  per- 
forated with  figures,  characters,  or  other  designs, 
which,  when  applied  to  a  surface  of  blank  paper  or 
parchment,  leaves  the  design  on  the  exposed  surface 
of  the  paper,  all  else  being  covered,  open  to  the 
operation  of  a  brush  or  pencil,  which  necessarily 
leaves  the  impress  of  the  form  invariably  the  same 
on  all  occasions. 

From  this  practice  of  stencil hig,  perhaps,  or  more 
probably  from  the  dipping  of  the  signet-ring,  which 
had  been  used  for  ages  in  impressing  wax  and  the 
like,  into  ink,  and  impressing  it  on  paper,  was  derived 
the  idea  of  stamps  engraved  with  monograms,  and 
used  as  signatures— aii  invention  of  vast  practical 
utility  in  an  age  when  not  one  man  of  Rve  hundred, 
even  of  kings  and  nobles,  unless  he  were  in  holy 
orders,  was  capable  of  signing,  or  even  reading,  his 
own  name.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  stamps  is 
that  of  Gundisalvo  Tellez,  one  of  the  Gothic  invaders 
of  Spain,  a£5xed  to  a  charter  bearing  date  A.  D.  8-10 ; 
and  the  same  sign,  after  his  death,  was  appended, 
by  his  widow,  Flamula,  to  a  grant  for  the  good  of 
her  husband's  soul. 

Now  it  has  never  been  asserted  or  pretended 
that  the  Chinese,  even  at  a  much  later  period  than 
this,  had  advanced  beyond  the  use  of  monogram 
stamps  impinged  by  hand. 

In  lack,  therefore,  of  more  direct  evidence,  this 
is  enough  to  justify  us  in  rejecting  the  claim  put  for- 
ward in  behalf  of  the  Chinese,  to  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  wood-engraving  or  typography,  and  the  idea 
of  its  having  been  imported  from  them  into  Europe. 

But  there  is  no  lack  of  more  direct  evidence. 
For  in  the  year  of  the  Christian  era  1271,  Marco 
Polo,  a  Venetian  trader,  voyaged  from  Venice  to 
Tartary  and  I^hina,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Rublai  Khan,  his  uncle  and  father  having  visited  the 
same  countries  some  quarter  of  a  century  before. 
On  bis  return,  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels, 
very  copious  and  very  full  of  marvelous  truths  and 
marvelous  errors — ^most  of  the  latter  having  been 
since  shown  to  be  misconceptions  of  real  truths,  not 
falsehoods.  In  this  work,  Marco  Polo  makes  no 
mention  of  the  use  of  printing-blocks,  or  of  cannon, 
or  of  the  oMU-iner's  compass  by  the  Chinese.  Hence 
it  is  morally  certain,  either  that  the  Chinese  did  not 
at  that  period  possess  any  one  of  thei«  inventions — 
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all  of  which  have  been  attributed  to  them— at  all,  or 
that  the  people  for  whom  Marco  Polo  wrote,  the 
VenetiaoB  in  particular,  and  Europeans  in  general, 
possessed  them  in  the  same  degree  of  perfection  with 
the  Chinese,  at  the  same  or  at  an  earlier  period. 

It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that  the  Chinese  claim  was 
only  put  in  by  favorers  of  the  Venetian  claim  to  the 
European  invention  or  introduction  of  this  art,  in 
order  to  account  reasonably  for  Iheir  priority. 

And  it  would  be  curious,  were  it  not  almost  in- 
variably the  case,  that  the  forged  legend  introduced 
to  support  a  false  claim,  when  analyzed  and  searched 
by  a  clear  head,  not  only  confutes  itself,  but  that 
which  it  was  intended  to  establish. 

It  is  very  satisfactorily  proved  that  previous  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  although  stencils  and  stamps  had 
been  in  use  for  some  time,  perhaps  for  some  cen- 
turies, as  means  for  securing  the  invariability  of 
monogram  signatures,  and  of  giving  the  power  of 
signing  papers  to  those  who  could  not  write,  no  use 
whatever  had  been  made  or  attempted  of  either,  for 
the  purpose  of  reproduction  from  a  single  type  and 
indefinite  multiplication  of  copies. 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  printing  and  engraving ; 
and  until  it  be  shown  that  some  nation  of  antiquity 
did  invent  and  use  such  instruments  for  such  pur- 
poses, qU  discussion  is  absurd. 

It  were  just  as  rational  to  argue,  that,  because  the 
Chinese,  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans  possessed 
boilers,  and  boiling  water,  and  steam,  with  which 
they  might  have  propelled  steamboats,  had  they 
known  how,  therefore  they  hcui  steamboats— as  to 
assert,  that,  because  they  possessed  reversed  moulds 
and  stamps,  in  relief  or  intaglio,  for  the  making  of 
pottery,  with  which  they  might  have  produced 
oolored  impressions  on  papyrus  or  linen,  had  they 
conceived  the  idea  of  doing  so,  therefore  they  did 
reproduce  works  of  art  from  plates  or  types. 

It  appears  most  probable  that  the  first  direct  ap- 
proach to  this  art  was  the  practice,  when  playing 
cards  were  first  introduced  in  Europe,  of  the  Ger- 
man card-makers,  to  use  stencils  in  order  to  draw, 
accurately  and  invariably,  the  outlines  of  the  figures 
on  their  cards,  which  were  then  filled  in  with  color 
by  the  hand.  This,  though  not  originally  intended 
to  facilitate  multiplication  so  much  as  accuracy, 
would  naturally  suggest  that  idea. 

The  next  known  step,  in  progress,  was  the  use  of 
monogrammatic  stamps,  some  of  them  of  most  ela- 
borate and  exquisite  design  and  execution,  for  the 
impression  on  illuminated  manuscripts,  such  as  mis- 
sals, breviaries,  bibles  and  other  religious  works,  of 
the  large,  beautii'ul  and  often  many-colored  initial 
letters. 

And  these,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  were 
more  or  less  in  use  so  early  as  A.  D.  1400. 

The  history  of  the  first  known  wood-cut  is  as  fol- 
lows. From  a  convent  within  fiAy  miles  of  Augs- 
bui^h,  where  in  1418  the  first  mention  of  a  karten- 
macher,  card-engraver,  occurs,  the  earliest  wood-cut 
known— the  St.  Christopher,  now  in  the  collection 
of  the  Earl  of  Spencer — ^was  obtained.  The  outlines 
are  engraved  on  wood,  and  thence  Uken  ofi^  in  dark 


coloring  matter,  resembling  printer's  ink,  on  ibe 
paper ;  aAer  which  the  impression  appears  to  have 
been  colored  by  means  of  a  stencil. 

This  cut  is  extremely  well-designed,  as  regards 
the  principal  figures,  which,  with  the  exceptioa  oi 
the  extremities,  are  executed  in  such  style  as  wookl 
not  disgrace  Albert  Durer  himself.  The  perspective 
is-^as  usual,  in  old  wood-cuts  even  of  a  later  dale 
than  this,  and  executed  by  artists  of  hig^h  grade,  such 
as  Hans  Burgmair  and  Hans  Schaui&ein,  nearly  a 
century  afterward— utterly  disregarded.  It  wa^  in- 
deed, scarce  understood. 

The  second  and  third  cuts  in  existeooe,  also  ia 
Lord  Spencer's  collection,  are  an  "  AnnunciatioD ' 
and  "St.  Bridget,"  both  similarly  printed  in  otii- 
line,  and  colored  by  stenciling,  the  last  of  these  is 
curious,  as  showing,  on  examination  of  the  beck  c: 
the  plate — for  it  is  not,  like  the  others,  pasted  mio  a 
book— that  the  impression  was  not  taken  by  mesM 
of  a  press,  but  by  friction  on  the  paper  superimposed 
to  the  block,  by  means  of  a  burnisher  or  similar  lo- 
strument,  just  as  proofs  are  now  taken,  by  engravers. 

From  this  period,  the  succession  and  progre^  ci 
the  art  is  clearly  to  be  traced.  First,  through  %ttne 
blocks,  with  letterings  sculptured  on  them  in  relief, 
to  solid  blocks  carved  in  wood  and  printing  cffeaiiiK 
pages,  as  is  done  by  modem  stereotypes,  with  or 
without  pictures  attached.  At  this  stage  of  the  work 
the  idea  of  reproduction  and  multiplication  had  c^ 
tained  as  the  primary  objects  of  the  art. 

The  next  step  was  the  invention  of  movab!e  Iype^ 
capable  of  being  combined  at  will  into  words  and 
sentences,  braced  into  the  form  of  pages,  and,  the 
work  completed,  distributed,  and  combined  anew  for 
the  composition  oi  other  and  difiierent  works.  From 
this  period,  wood-engraving  proper,  and  type-cunin^ 
in  wood,  became  separate  arts ;  and  ere  leog— metallic 
types  engraved  at  first,  and  afterward  cast,  replaciiu^ 
the  wooden  letters — the  latter  passed  into  oblivioo, 
while  the  former  has  increased  gradually  and  steadily, 
though  with  occasional  pauses  and  interruptioos, 
until  the  present  day;  when  it  has  attained  its 
highest  known  perfection,  while  it  is  still  so  far  pro- 
gressive, that  it  is  not  easy  to  predict  what  may  be 
expected  of  its  future  improvement  and  excellence. 

And  here  it  may  be  well,  since  few  persons  com- 
paratively speaking,  even  of  those  who  are  admirers 
and  more  or  less  judges  of  the  art,  have  a  distinct 
idea  of  its  precise  character  and  nature,  to  expjaia 
briefly  in  what  it  consists  and  wherein  it  differs  from 
engraving  on  copper  or  steel. 

Ail  engraving  consists  of  cutting  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument into  a  hard  surface,  whether  of  wood  or 
metal,  so  that  when  the  picture  is  perfected  oo  the 
wood  or  metal,  ink  may  be  applied  to  the  surface, 
from  which  fac-similies  may  be  taken  off  by  the  im- 
pression of  moistened  paper  on  the  block  or  plale  by 
means  either  of  friction  or  pressure. 

The  practice  thus  far  is  identical  whether  steel, 
copper  or  wood  is  to  be  the  material  engrared. 

But  with  this  all  similarity  ends. 

In  steel  or  copperplate-engravings  the  ink,  wheo 
applied,  is  received  into  the  engraved  lines,  and  i$ 
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wiped  off  from  the  prominent  portions ;  so  that,  in 
the  impressions  taken  on  paper,  the  lines  cot  into  the 
plate  communicate  the  shades,  the  portions  left  in 
relief  on  the  plate  remain  colorless  and  blank. 

In  wood-engravings,  on  the  contrary,  the  ink, 
when  applied,  is  taken  up  by  the  parts  left  promi- 
nent, and  never  penetrates  into  the  engraved  lines; 
so  that,  in  the  impressions  taken  on  paper,  the  por- 
tions of  the  wood  less  prominent  communicate  the 
shades,  the  portions  cut  away,  on  the  block,  remain 
oolorless  and  blank. 

Thus  the  same  process,  pursued  on  the  metallic 
plate,  and  on  the  wood-block,  produces  effects  dia- 
metrically opposite,  and  to  produce  the  same  efiects 
from  the  two  materials  converse  processes  must  be 
pursued. 

Thus  'we  will  engrave  the  word 


on  a  plate  of  metal,  and  on  a  block  of  wood,  and  let 
these  two  engravings  be  perfect  fac-similies,  line  for 
line  alike,  in  form,  length,  width  and  depth ;  then, 
the  impression  taken  from  the  engraved  plate  of 
metal,  being  derived  from  the  depressed  lines,  filled 
with  ink,  into  which  the  paper  is  forced  by  the 
action  of  the  press,  will  present  the  appearance 
shown  above. 

But,  the  impression  taken  from  the  engraved  block 
of  wood,  being  derived  from  the  elevated  portions  of 
the  block,  covered  with  ink,  upon  which  the  paper 
is  impinged  by  the  action  of  the  press,  will  give  the 
appearance  presented  below. 


Observe,  therefore,  that  as  on  the  two  engravings, 
the  same  work  produces  results  exactly  the  reverse, 
one  of  the  other;  so  to  produce  the  same  efiect  from 


each  of  the  two  engravings,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
two  different  processes. 

The  former  of  the  above  two  cuts,  is  the  effect 
produced  on  paper  from  a  metallic  plate,  into  the  sur- 
face of  which  the  lines  producing  the  shades  are 
engraved  or  cut  in. 

The  same  effects  precisely  may  In;  produced  on 
paper  from  a  wood-block ;  but,  in  order  to  produce 
it,  all  the  portions  of  the  wood-block,  which  now 
give  solid  black  upon  the  paper,  must  be  cut  out  of 
the  wood ;  leaving  the  lines,  which  now  give  white 
on  the  paper,  prominent,  so  as  to  receive  the  ink  and 
make  their  impression  on  the  surface  to  be  printed. 

The  same  end  could  be  attamed  on  the  other  side — 
that  is  to  say,  a  light  lettering  on  a  dark  ground — ^by 
cutting  away  all  the  metal,  except  the  lines  now 
producing  dark  impressions  on  a  light  ground,  which 
would  then  give  light  lines  on  a  dark  ground ;  but  the 
labor  of  doing  this  would  be  interminable,  and  the 
advantage  gained,  nothing. 

This  principle  once  understood,  the  whole  system 
becomes  comprehensible  at  a  glance.  If,  in  an  en- 
grtLving  on  metal,  all  the  lines  cut  into  the  plate  were 
of  equal  depth  and  capacity,  all  the  impressions 
would  be  equal  as  to  shade,  and  the  print  would  dis- 
play an  impression  in  pure  black  and  pure  white 
only,  without  intermediate  tints. 

So,  in  cutting  a  wood  block,  if  all  the  prominent 
parts  be  left  equally  prominent,  the  quantity  of  ink 
deposited  by  each  and  all  will  be  identical,  and  the 
impression  will  be,  as  before,  in  simple  black  and 
white. 

To  produce  greater  depth  of  shadow  in  one  part  of 
a  metallic  engraving  than  in  others,  the  lines  must 
be  cut  deepest  where  the  shadow  is  to  be  the  black- 
est, and  thence  graduated,  less  and  less  deep,  to  the 
plain  surface,  which  gives  pure  white. 

To  produce  greater  depth  of  shadows  in  one  part 
of  a  wood-cut  than  in  others,  the  prominent  lines 
must  be  left  most  prominent  where  the  shadow  is  to 
be  the  blackest ;  and  thence  shaved  away  more  and 
more,  as  the  shadows  are  to  be  less  intense,  until  no 
lines  at  all  are  left  on  which  the  paper  can  impinge, 
and  ther$  will  be  pure  white. 

The  superiority  of  wood-blocks  to  metallic-plates 
consists  in  their  superior  capacity  for  impressing 
broad,  solid  masses  of  pure  black,  as  contrasted  with 
pure  white.  An  effect  which  cannot  be  readily 
or  effectually  given  on  metal.  Since  in  intaglio 
engraving  the  nearest  approach  to  absolute  blackness, 
extending  over  spaces,  is  obtained  by  the  continual 
crossing  and  recrossing  of  slender  black  lines,  until 
the  white  interstices  become  infinitesimal,  and  their 
effect  is  more  or  less  swallowed  up  and  lost.  The 
superiority  of  metal  to  wood,  on  the  other  hand, 
consists  in  the  greater  readiness  and  facility  with 
which  it  transfers  to  paper  the  finest  and  most  deli- 
cate hair-strokes,  such  as  could  hardly  be  left  to  sus- 
tain themselves  in  wood  when  all  surrounding  lights 
are  cut  away. 

This  leads  to  a  different  mode  of  handling  in  the 
two  materials.  Shadows  in  metallic  engraving  are 
produced,  mainly,  by  what  is  called  cross-hatching, 
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or  cutting  lines,  intersecting  each  other  diagonally, 
with  white,  lozenge- shaped  intersections  between 
them.  This  method  cannot  be  resorted  to  with  any 
facility  on  wood,  as  any  one  may  comprehend,  who 
will  consider,  that  in  one  case,  on  metal,  the  en- 
graver has  only  to  cut  long,  continuous  lines  inter- 
secting each  other,  each  line  by  a  single  stroke; 
leaving  the  interstices  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
while  in  the  other,  on  wood,  every  separate  lozenge- 
shaped  interstice  has  to  be  cut  out  in  precise  and 
regular  form,  and  with  such  nicety  as  to  leave  the 
intersections,  oflen  no  wider  than  a  hair,  in  continu- 
ous and  accurate  lines. 

The  labor  and  waste  of  time  in  this  method  is 
enormous ;  and,  although  it  is  adhered  to  by  some 
artists,  the  better  and,  in  our  opinion,  more  effective 
way  of  giving  shadow  is  by  leaving  greater  breadth 
to  the  prominent  lines  where  the  heavier  shadows 
are  required,  and  so  diminishing  the  size  of  the  light 
spaces  Ief\,  though  in  a  diflerent  direction,  and  by  a 
different  method. 

The  finest  cross-hatched  wood-cut  in  existence, 
probably  the  finest  ever  executed,  is  a  large  cut  of 
the  death  of  Dentatus,  engraved  by  Mr.  Harvey  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Haydon.  But,  though  it  is 
unquestionably  the  most  elaborately  engraved  large 
wood-cut  that  ever  has  appeared,  and  though  parts  of 
it  are  better  than  any  thing  earlier  or  later,  in  the 
same  style,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  successful 
specimen  of  the  art.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to 
rival  a  copperplate-engraving  on  wood ;  and,  as  such, 
has  transcended  the  powers  of  the  art,  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  material. 

That  Mr.  Harvey  has  effected  with  wood  all  that 
could  be  effected  on  wood  in  this  manner,  is  nnde- 
niable ;  but  that  he  could  have  produced  much  more 
with  wood,  in  a  different  manner,  is  equally  certain. 

If  the  7t«  plus  ultra  of  wood-engraving  were  to 
produce  imitations  of  metal-engraving  of  inferior 
effect,  and  with  much  greater  labor,  then  Mr.  Har- 
vey's Dentatus  were  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  wood-en- 
graving. 

But  wood,  within  its  own  legitimate  bounds,  is 
greater  and  more  effective,  in  some  peculiarities, 
than  copper.  Just  as  copper,  in  other  peculiarities, 
is  greater  than  wood.  Neither  was  ever  intended  to 
clash  or  contend  with  the  other.  £ach  in  its  own 
empire  is  supreme. 

It  should  be  added  here,  before  quitting  the  tech- 
nical portion  of  the  subject,  that  one  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  wood-cuts  is  this— that  giving  their  im- 
pression from  the  elevated  surfaces  precisely  as 
metallic  types,  the  wood-blocks  can  be  inserted  in 
the  same  forms  among  the  types;  so  that  the  impres- 
sions can  be  worked  by  the  same  press,  and  printed 
on  the  same  pages,  while  the  reverse  sides  can  also 
be  printed,  either  with  letter-press  or  other  wood- 
cnts,  so  as  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  one  continuous 
narrative.  Metallic-plates,  on  the  contrary,  must  be 
worked  by  an  entirely  different  press,  and  on  separate 
pages,  apart  from  the  letter-press,  and  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only. 

This  gives  a  great  superiority  for  purposes  of  illus- 


tration, whether  by  anagrams  or  slight  sketches  d 
things  described  in  the  body  of  the  work,  to  the 
wood-cut,  above  the  copper-plate.  And,  indeed,  ihj> 
admitted  advantage,  with  the  extreme  companiitt 
cheapness  of  wood-engraving,  and  the  rare  delicac^r 
and  beauty  which  has  been  attained  by  the  duwc 
modern  artists  of  the  day,  has  led  to  the  verygeaen] 
adoption  of  this  style  of  illustration  for  omiineDtd 
volumes. 

It  is,  in  fact,  rapidly  gaining  the  preference  tmt 
metallic  engraving ;  the  great  expense  and  very  in- 
ferior durability  of  copper,  and  the  coldness,  hard- 
ness, and  absence  of  richness  which  seem  to  be 
inherent  to  steel,  having  gone  far  to  bani»h  both 
from  general  use  as  ornaments  or  additions  to  printed 
books. 

As  the  finest  of  all  methods  of  reprodaciog  laiw 
pictures  and  fine  productions  of  art ;  as  aflbrdiof  ei- 
quisite  adornments  for  the  walls  of  ornameDied 
apartments— vastly  superior,  would  people  hot  be- 
lieve it,  to  second-rate  oil-paintings— as  the  legiii- 
mate  treasures  of  hoarded  portfolios,  fine  copperplate- 
engravings  will  and  imist  ever  hold  their  place.  Bat 
for  the  illustration  of  books — as  books  most  no&be 
—accessible  to  the  million,  we  fully  believe  that 
wood  is  the  best,  and  soon  to  be  almost  the  sole  ma- 
terial. 

The  day  of  steel,*  we  think  and  hope,  is  already 
past,  for  though  we  have  seen  ^ood  things  executed 
on  that  most  thankless  and  intractable  of  substances, 
we  never  saw  such  that  we  did  not  regret  the  time, 
the  talent,  and  the  toil,  so  comparatively  wasted. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  history  ol  wood-cntiiog  pro- 
per, we  find  that  but  tittle  improvement  was  efTected 
in  the  mechanical  part,  little  filliag  in,  very  riight 
efforts  at  representing  texture,  and  scaroely  tnjr 
chiaro-scuro  having  been  attempted,  previous  to  tk 
invention  of  movable  types  and  the  use  of  the 
press. 

It  is  probable  that  Gutembui^  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  movable  types,  at  Strasborg,  ia  or  aboot 
1436;  and  that  "with  the  aid  of  Faust's  money,  ud 
SheflTer^B  Ingenuity,"!  the  art  was  perfected  at  Meatz 
in  or  about  14S2.  <'  In  1  he  first  book  which  appeared 
with  a  date  and  the  printer's  name,"  c«itiniies  the 
author  I  have  quoted  above—**  The  Psalter  primed 
by  Faust  and  Scheffer  at  Mentx,  in  1457— the  large 
initial  lettera,  engraved  on  wood,  and  printed  in  red 
and  blue  ink,  are  the  most  beautiful  specimeofl  o( 
this  kind  of  ornament  which  the  united  efforts  of  the 
wood-engraver  and  the  pressman  have  produced. 
They  have  been  imitated  in  modem  times  but  not  ex- 
celled. As  they  are  the  first  letters,  in  point  of  Uoe, 
printed  with  two  colors,  so  are  they  likely  to  con- 
tinue the  first  in  point  of  excellence." 

From  this  time  the  art  made  rapid  progress,  a? 
connected  with  the  press,  which  in  a  very  rude  and 

*lt  may  not  probably  bo  known  to  ordinary  rwdew 
that  whilo  a  copperplate-engraving  beginf  to  fail  a"*J 
two  or  three  thouaana  copies  have  been  taken  from  it,  ana 
ii  worthless  after  six  or  eight  thousand,  fifty  or  sixty  tnoo* 
sand  can  be  taken  from  wood-blocks,  and  yrt  toon  itm 
steel,  without  detriment. 

t  History  Wood  Engraving.  'Jackaon.    London. 
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primitive  state  now  came  geaerally  into  vogue, 
though  the  machine  of  1460  was  as  far  diflTerent  from 
one  of  Hoe's  marvelous  power-presses  as  is  an  In- 
dian's bark  canoe  from- an  Atlantic  steamer. 

Between  this  date  and  the  conclusion  of  the  cen- 
tury, we  find  one  wood-engraving  by  an  unknown 
author,  the  frontispieceofBreydenbach's  Travels,  so 
infinitely  superior  to  every  thing  that  succeeded  it  for 
many  years  as  to  deserve  special  notice.    It  contains 
the  first  specimen  of  cross-hatching  known  to  exist, 
and  attempts  both  shade  and  color,  not  without  con- 
siderable  eflTect.     It  is  said,  by  the  author  above 
quoted,  *^  not  to  be  only  the  finest  wood-engraving 
up  to  that  date,  but  to  be  in  point  of  design  and  exe- 
cution as  far  superior  to  the  best  cuts  in  the  Nurem- 
berg Chronicle,  as  Albert  Durer's  designs  are  to  the 
cuts  in  the  oldest  edition  of  the  "  Poor  Preacher's 
Bible."   The  engraved  frontispiece,  in  question,  bears 
the  date  1486,  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle  of  1493; 
and  the  Biblia  Paupenimy  as  it  is — probably  erro- 
neously— called,  in  various  editions  from  14<S2  to  1475. 
The  following  cut  is  a  representation  of  the  press 
in  use  at  this  period,  and  for  some  considerable  time 
afterward.    It  is  a  fac-simile  of  an  engraving  of  "  the 
press  of  Jodocus  Badius  Ascensianus,  from  the  title 
page  of  a  book  printed  by  him  in  1498." 


The  above  engraving,  although  it  is  not  inserted 
here  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  engraving  at  this 
date,  but  merely  as  a  representation  of  the  machinery 
in  use  at  the  time,  may  be  regarded,  on  the  whole, 
as  about  on  an  average  with  the  ordinary  woik  of  the 
period,  both  as  to  design  and  execution ;  it  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  cuts  of  the  "  Biblia  Pauperum^^^  and 
^^  Speculum  Humana  Salvationist"  and  yet  more 
so  to  that  of  the  Nurembei^g  Chronicles;  it  is  inferior 
to  the  frontispiece  of  Breydenbach's  Travels,  which. 


it  has  been  stated  above,  is  the  chef-d^ctuvre  of  thi:^ 
epoch;  but,  although  slight  and  sketchy,  it  is  in  all 
respects  superior  to  the  hideous  monstrosities  which 
disgrace,  in  lieu  of  ornamenting,  four-fifths  of  the 
cheap  publications  of  the  day. 

We  have  now,  however,  arrived  at  a  period  when 
wood-engraving  became  not  merely  a  calling,  but  an 
art ;  when  painters  of  the  highest  degree,  higher  than 
ever  before  or  since,  were  proud  and  pleased,  and, 
what  is  more,  able  to  be  designers  on  wood  for  the 
engravers.  From  this  date,  until  the  troubles  of  the 
civil  war  and  commonwealth  in  England,  and  reli- 
gious conflicts  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  annihi- 
lated the  arts,  put  the  muses  to  flight — with  one  sub- 
lime exception— and  almost  overthrew  society  itself, 
such  painters  as  Wolgemuth,  and  Pleydenwurth, 
Cranach,  and  Burgmair,  and  more  famous  yet,  Albert 
Durer  and  Hans  Holbein,  became  the  chief  patrons 
and  promulgators  o(  the  art,  constantly  themselves 
designing  and  completing  drawings  on  wood,  for  the 
engraver,  although  there  is  no  reason  for  believing — 
but  on  the  contrary  every  reason  for  denying — that 
these  illustrious  men  ever  employed  themselves  in 
actual  cutting;  which  was  then  a  process  purely 
mechanical,  practiced  by  persons  utterly  devoid  of 
all  knowledge  either  of  composition  or  correct  draw- 
ing. At  this  time,  all  the  merit  of  the  wood-cut 
rested  with  the  designer  and  artist,  none  with  the 
wood-cutter.  Now  it  is  shared  by  both  alike,  and 
to  produce  an  excellent  wood-engraving,  excellence 
both  in  the  artist  and  the  engraver  is  indispensable. 
Of  a  bad  or  indiflerent*  composition  and  design,  the 
best  engraver  that  ever  lived  cannot  make  a  good 
picture.  And  in  no  smaller  degree  will  the  best  pic- 
ture ever  composed  and  drawn  by  the  best  artist  be 
ruined,  and  prove  an  utter  failure,  if  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant,  incompetent,  or  reckless  en- 
graver. 

Albert  Durer— of  whom  the  following  cut  is  a  fac- 
simile likeness,  from  a  wood-engraving  designed  by 
himself— was  born  at  Nuremburg,  May  20, 1471,  the 
son  of  Albert  Durer,  a  goldsmith  by  profession,  a 
Hungarian  by  birth. 

In  those  days  goldsmiths  were  artists  of  the  highest 
order ;  necessarily  sculptors,  designers  and  engravers 
—witness  Benevenuto,  Cellini,  and  others,  such  as 
Bandinelli,  and  various  great  Italians,  whom  it  would 
be  too  long  to  note,  scarcely  inferior. 

*  As  on  exemplication  of  the  above  statement,  two 
wood-ou  ts  are  here  submitted,  with  the  view  of  proving 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  good  artist-like  drawing  to 
enable  the  engraver  to  produce  a  handsome  or  even  cre- 
ditable wood-cut.  Both  the  following  cuts  are  from  one 
iketch,by  the  great  landtoape-painter  Morland— the  one 
meagre,  tame,  unfilled,  and  presenting  nothing  beyond  a 
bare,  cold  outline;  the  other  a  remarkably  spirited  and 
flowing  sketch,  not  one  of  the  extra  ^  additional  lines 
being  supemomerary,  but  each  tending  to  give  both  effect 
and  support  to  the  outline. 

And  here  it  is  well  to  point  out  to  those  seeking  to  obtain 
good  wood-engravings,  for  the  illustration  of  works  which 
they  propose  to  write  or  publish,  that  there  are  two  ab- 
surdities, about  equally  great,  usually  committed  by  per- 
sons in  their  position.    The  one  of  which  is  the  ordering 
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Ambitious  of  greater  things,  Du- 
rer  became  apprentice  to  Michael 
Wolgemuth,  the  principal  painter 
of  his  age  and  country ;  and,  aAer 
jiaving  served  his  time,  traveled, 
married  unhappily,  and  died  ere  he 
reached  old  age,  but  not  before  he 
obtained  world-wide,  and  time- 
defying  renown,  as  a  great  painter, 
as  more  than  a  great  copperplate- 
engraver— for  it  is  only  the  greatest 
of  the  present  day  who  are  capable 
of  producing  facsimiles  of  his  works 
—and,  what  most  concerns  us,  as 
a  great  patron  and  promoter  of 
wood-engraving. 

That  he  was  no  wood-engraver 
himself,  is  we  consider  certainly 
proved,  although  by  proofs  nega- 
tive. 

They  are  briefly  these. 

The  designs  of  the  wood-cuts 
ascribed  to  Albert  are  in  all  re- 
spects equal  to  the  designs  of 
copper-engravings,  known  to  be 
both  designed  and  engraved  by 
himself 

The  execution  and  handling  on 
,his  copperplates  is  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  artist  of  his  day. 

Of  his  wood-cuts,  while  the  de- 
signs are  transcendent,  the  execution  is  ordinary; 
nor  is  there  any  perceptible  variation  between  the 
execution  of  the  cuts  attributed  to  him,  and  those 


known  to  have  been  cut  by  Reach,  from  his  de- 
signs. 
The  style  of  Durer's  drawing  on  wood  shows  the 


and  paying  liberally  for  the  work  of  a  clever  artist  and 
designer,  and  then  mulcting  the  engraver  one  half  the 
price  he  t>aght  to  receive,  if  he  do  his  duty  and  spend  the 
requisite  time  on  the  work,  and  wondering  why  the  pro- 
duct is  a  wretched  botch  and  not  a  fine  work  of  art.  The 
other  is  the  converse  of  this,  paying  an  engraver  well  to 
cut,  and  grudging  the  extra  expense  of  a  good  artist.    For 


it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  wood-engraving  the  srtis 
and  designer,  where  they  are  not  one,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bewick  and  a  few  others— and  this  is  a  rare  caae— mast 
vrotk  in  unity  of  intent,  with  a  perfect  comprehension  of, 
and  a  full  sympathy  in,  the  nHwning  and  genius  saeh  of 
the  other. 


,   ^^r' 
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hand  of  a  man  used  to  copper ;  and  is  not  that  the 
best  calculated  for  producing  e fleets  on  wood. 

Now  it  is  scarcely  credible,  or  even  to  be  imagined, 
that  an  artist,  who  should  have  attained,  himself 
almost  untaught — for  whoever  they  were,  he  mani- 
festly surpasses  all  his  teachers — such  wonderful 
power  and  facility  in  engraving  on  one  substance, 
should  not,  with  equal  practice  on  a  different  sub- 
stance, have  evinced  the  same — or  at  least  some — 
superiority  in  handling  it. 

**  There  are  about  two  hundred  subjects,  engraved 
on  wood,**  we  quote,  as  before,  from  Jackson's  His- 
tory of  Wood-Engraving,  "which  are  marked  with 
the  initials  of  Albert  Durer's  name,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them,  though  evidently  designed  by  the  hand 
of  a  master,  are  engraved  in  a  manner  which  cer- 
tainly denotes  no  very  great  excellence.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, which  are  better  engraved,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  one  which  displays  execution  so 
decidedly  superior  as  to  enable  any  person  to  say 
positively  that  it  must  have  been  cut  by  Durer.  The 
earliest  engravings  on  wood  with  Durer's  mark  are 
sixteen  cuts  illustrative  of  the  Apocalypse,  first  pub- 
lished in  1498;  and  between  that  and  1528,  the  year 
of  his  death,  it  is  likely  that  nearly  all  the  others 
were  executed.  The  cuts  of  the  Apocalypse 
generally  are  much  superior  to  all  wood-eng^v- 
ings  that  had  previously  appeared,  both  in  design 
and  execution ;  but  if  they  be  examined  by  any 
person  conversant  with  the  practice  of  the  art,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  their  superiority  is  not 
owing  to  any  delicacy  in  the  lines,  which  would 
render  them  difficult  to  engrave,  but  from  the 
ability  of  the  person  by  whom  they  were  drawn, 
and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
art.  Looking  at  the  state  of  wood-engraving  at 
the  period  when  those  cuts  were  published,  I 
cannot  think  that  the  artist  who  made  the  draw- 
ings would  experience  any  difficulty  in  finding 
persons  capable  of  engraving  them.'* 

It  matters  not,  however,  to  the  history  of  the  art, 
whether  Durer  engraved,  or  did  not  engrave,  with 
his  own  hand ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  it 
was  he,  and  his  friends  and  successors,  who  raised 
it  to  the  position  which  it  in  their  time  occupied, 
and  which,  aAer  a  dark  interregnum,  it  now  occupies 
again,  how  high  to  soar  hereafter  we  know  not. 

The  works  of  Durer,  **  The  Triumphal  Procession 
of  Maximilian,"  in  which  he  was  a  coUaborateur 
with  Hans  Burgmair,  The  "Dance  Macaber," 
ascribed  improperly  to  Hans  Holbein,  all  executed 
nearly  at  this  period,  if  they  did  not  attain  the  high- 
est attainable  pitch  of  perfection,  fell  not  at  least  far 
short  of  it.  If,  in  aAer  days,  the  skill  of  the  manual 
workman  has  increased,  the  excellence  of  the  de- 
signer is  less  marked — or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  the  best  designers  have  not,  until  within  the 
last  half  century,  applied  their  talents  to  this  art. 
At  all  events,  and  all  things  considered,  we  may 
assume  with  Mr.  Jackson,  that  "  at  no  time  does  the 
art  appear  to  have  been  more  flourishing,  or  more 
highly  esteemed,  than  in  the  reign  of  its  great  patron 
the  Emperor  Maximilian." 


From  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  Dance  Ma- 
caber,  which  is  considered  by  good  judges  equal  at 
least  to  any  wood-cuts  ever  executed,  the  art  began 
to  decline.  In  England— later,  perhaps,  to  receive 
it  than  the  more  early  refined  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent— it  lingered  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
but  during  the  reign  of  the  bestial  Scottish  despot 
who  succeeded  her,  and  his  unhappy  race,  went  out, 
like  an  exhausted  lamp,  for  want  of  nutriment.  The 
Italian  school  yet  for  awhile  clung  to  existence,  dis- 
tinguished by  inferior  vigor,  but  by  superior  finish 
and  neatness  both  of  drawing  and  workmanship,  and 
then  perished,  effete  before  mature,  and  never,  we 
believe,  has  again  revived. 

How  low  the  art  of  wood-engraving  sunk  aAer  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  how 
small  appeared  the  chance  of  its  ever  rising  again 
from  its  ashes,  may  be  seen  at  a  glance ;  by  com- 
paring the  specimens  above,  none  of  them  pretending 
to  be  exemplars  of  the  fijiest  work  of  their  several 
epochs,  with  the  following  miserable  abortion,  than 
which,  it  needs  not  now  to  say,  no  tolerable  appren- 
tice, of  one  year's  standing  in  a  respectable  office, 
could,  unless  he  tried  to  do  so,  produce  any  thing 
worse  either  in  design  or  execution. 
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And  yet  this  is  a  very  fair  example  of  Ihe  style 
o(  wood-engraving  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to 
that  of  George  III.,  with  few  exceptions.  In  a 
word,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  this  noble 
art,  as  an  art,  had  fallen  every  where—though  no- 
where, as  some  persons  have  fancied,  either  dis- 
used or  forgotten— into  desuetude,  neglect,  and  con- 
tempt, from  about  the  year  1700,  until  near  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This,  too,  occurred 
at  a  period  when,  in  many  other  sister  branches, 
art  stood  as  high,  perhaps  higher  than  ever,  when 
Antony  Vandyke,  and  Peter  Joly,  and  Godfrey 
Kneller,  and  Joshua  Reynolds  painted,  and  copper- 
engraving  had  shown  no  decadence,  but  the  reverse, 
either  on  the  Continent  or  in  England. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1753,  at  Cherry  bum, 
near  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  in  Northumberland,  was 
bora,  the  son  of  a  poor  owner  lof  a  small  land- 
sale  colliery,  Thomas  Bewick,  who,  by  his  own 
almost  unassisted  talents,  raised  this  art,  single- 
handed,  from  utter  disgrace,  and  all  but  oblivion,  to 
its  very  highest  pitch  of  excellence— for  in  gene- 
ric drawing  and  engraving  especially,  he  never  has 
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found,  and  probably  never  will  find,  an  equal. 
Designer,  draughtsman,  engraver,  three  in  one,  he 
has  produced  wood-cuts  which  never  have  been 
approached,   and  of  which   it   has   been  ^id  by 

It  is  said  that  as  a  boy 
this  great  man  was  em- 
ployed as  a  laborer  at  his 
father^s  coal-pit ;  but  this 
may  be  dismissed  as  im- 
probable at  least,  since 
he  was  early  sent  to 
school  by  his  father  at 
the  Parsonage  House  oi 
Ovingham,  in  an  adjoin- 
ing parish,  and  was  sub- 
sequently, in  compliance 
with  his  own  desire,  ap- 
prenticed to  Mr.  Beilly, 
an  engraver  at  Newcastle , 
where,  having  by  a  mere 
accident  of  the  office 
been  employed  to  cut 
some  mathematical  dia- 
grams oa  wood,  he  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  the  art 
sufficient  to  urge  him  on, 
without  much  encou- 
ragement, to  its  prosecu- 
tion. Shortly  after  the 
expiration  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, he  returned  to 
his  father's  house,  and 
there  applied  himself 
earnestly  to  the  study  of 
the  art  in  which  he  was 
ultimately  to  gain  so 
much  renown. 

In  1775,  when  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old,  he 
received  a  premium  from 
the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts  and  Manufactures  for  a  cut  of 
<'the  Huntsman  and  the  Old  Hound,''  which  was 
first  printed  in  an  edition  of  Gay's  Fables,  published 


competent  authority,  that  "every  line  that  »  to 
be  perceived  in  this,  is  the  best  that  coald  bane 
been  desired  to  express  the  engraver's  perfect  idea 
of  hia  subject. 


only  degraded  from  its  high  estate  and  abused  to  base 
purposes. 


by  T.  Saint,  Newcastle,  1779— a  facaimile  of  which 

is  given  below. 
Although  this  juvenile  engraviog  of  the  great 
master  in  no  respect  approaches  the  greatest, 
or  even  the  average,  of  his  mature  works, 
it  yet  exhibits  great  talent  and  greater  pro- 
mise. The  wbole  later  tendency  of  wood- 
engraving,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  towani 
conventional  method,  not  toward  the  ^udr 
and  imitation  of  nature ;  and  here  at  oa(x^ 
in  his  earliest  success,  we  find  the  le&mer 
leaving  all  rules  and  precepts  behind  him, 
and  dating  at  once  into  the  bold,  free,  and 
irregular  imitations  of  nature,  by  which  he 
was  thereafter  to  achieve  a  reputation,  cneaie 
a  school,  and  redeem  a  noble  art  irom  the 
disrepute  into  which  it  had  fallen;  not— a» 
some  foolishly  have  asserted — to  revise  a  iosr 
or  forgotten  art ;  for  wood-cutting  never  had 
been,  even  in  the  worst  times,  i/wused,  but 
It  must  be  evident  that  within  the  limits  of  an 

article,  such  as  this,  it  must  be  impossible  to  enter 
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fully  into  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of  all  the 
wood-engravers  of  four  centuries ;  when  at  the  pre- 
sent day  alone  there  are  living  more  than  twenty, 
to  each  of  'whom  more  than  an  equal  space  were 
fairly  due,  if  we  but  had  the  space  to  bestow  in  pro- 
portion to  their  deserts.    As  it  is,  even  on  Bewick, 
greatest,  in  our  opinion,  most  original,  most  truthful 
to  nature,  and  least  a  mannerist  of  all  who  have  suc- 
ceeded or  preceded  him,  we  can  dwell  long  enough 
only  to  speak  of  him  generally  as  the  founder  of 
the  modem  school,  superior  in  delineation  of  texture, 
in  force,  in  spirit,  and  in  the  true  feeling  and  genius 
of  the  art  of  wood-cutting,  to  all  the  world  beside. 
To  those  /who  are  acquainted  with  his  "British 
Birds,"   we  need  only  refer  to  his  "woodcock" 
and  his   '*  partridge,"  more  especially,  in  justifica- 
tion of  our  unqualified  praise  and  admiration;  to 
those  'Who   are  not,  we  can  only  give  our  earnest 
advice  to  become  acquainted  with  them  as  soon 
as  may  be.     Bewick  had  many  scholars  and  pupils, 
who  have  brought  down  his  reputation  and  much 
of  his    skill   to  the    present   day.     Mr.  Harvey, 
one    of  his   most   eminent    successors,  long  con- 
sidered his  best  pupil,  has  given  up  engraving  for  de- 
signing, still  maintaining  high  character  for  ability; 
but,   though  a  man  of  unquestioned  talent,  he  is 
rather  too  much  of  a  mannerist  greatly  to  delight 
ourselves.     The  delicious  foliage  of  Linton,  king  of 
all  modem  artists,  is  known  to  all  our  readers  from 
the  fine  w^ood-cuts  in  the  illustrated  London  papers ; 
as  are  the  traits  and  characteristics  of  Thompson, 
Foster,  and  half  a  dozen  others,  although  their  names 
may  not  be  so  familiar  as  their  works.    Beyond  all 
doubt,  the  English  school  of  wood-cutting,  whether 
for  loose,  sketchy,  landscape,  or  elaborate  portraiture, 
is  now  the  finest,  freest,  simplest,  and  most  natural 
in  the  world ;  the  French  excel  in  a  sort  of  bold  pen 
and  inky  9tyle  of  character  and  caste  delineation — 


but  it  is  national,  not  universal — ^tricky,  notartistical> 
and  lacking  the  "  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin." 

No  country  has,  however,  made  such  wonderful 
strides  in  this  art  as  America ;  for  twenty  years  ago 
scarce  twenty  wood-engravings  were  published  an- 
nually in  America;  now  we  should  be  afraid  to  say 
how  many  times  twenty  thousand. 

Then,  there  were,  to  the  best  of  our  memory,  but 
two  wood-cutters  of  any  great  note  or  merit — cer- 
tainly in  New  York,  we  believe  in  America.  Dr. 
Alex'r.  Anderson,  supposed  to  be  the  first  who  pro- 
duced any  thing  worthy  of  note  in  this  profession, 
commenced  the  business,  which  he  still  pursues,  in 
1798  or  1799.  Mr.  J.  A.  Adams  was  the  next,  who 
applied  himself  to  the  art  in  1826.  He  has  now  re- 
tired, it  is  understood,  on  a  handsome  competency 
earned  by  his  talent  and  industry ;  chiefly,  it  is  said, 
through  his  engagement  on  Harper's  illustrated  Bible, 
a  work  which  owes  its  celebrity  to  its  prestige,  as 
being  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  issued  in  the  United 
States,  and  by  no  means  to  its  merits  as  a  work  of 
art.  When  issued,  in  the  opinions  of  those  who 
knew,  it  was  barely  tolerable  for  this  country,  in 
which  the  art  was  nearly  unknown ;  were  it  to  ap- 
pear now,  it  would  be  merely  contemptible. 

Not  to  be  over  boastful  of  our  own  columns,  we 
do  not  fear  to  challenge  comparison  between  the 
generic  cuts  of  game,  which  have  appeared  in  Gra- 
ham, within  the  last  two  years,  from  the  gravers  of 
Devereux  and  Brightly,  against  any  thing  of  their 
character  since  the  days  of  Bewick.  The  cuts  of 
Orr — to  whom  we  had  intended  to  allude  more 
fully— in  this  paper,  as  well  as  those  of  Devereux 
generally,  prove  what  we  shall  do  hereafter.  But 
want  of  space,  in  this  number,  circumscribes  much 
complimentary  mention  of  these  and  many  other 
artists. 


NoTX.— The  head  and  tail-pieces  of  this  article,  withoat  ossuming  to  be  iplendid  or  nnoaual  specimens  of  nrt,  are 
given  as  characteristic  examples  of  the  modem  style  in  the  treatment  of  foliage  and  architecture. 


RIVERS. 


BT  THOMAS  MILNXSj  M.  A. 


{Concluded  from  pag9  463.) 


Mant  rivers  are  subject  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion of  the  level  of  their  waters.  This  is  periodical 
or  irregular  in  its  occurrence,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  producing  cause.  Casual  temporary  floodings, 
as  the  eflect  of  extraordinary  rains,  are  common  to 
the  streams  of  most  countries,  and  sometimes  occa- 
sion great  changes  of  the  surface,  and  destruction  of 
life  and  property.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  this  kind  in  modern  times,  occurred  on  the 
4th  of  August,  1829,  in  Scotland;  when  the  Nairn, 
Spey,  and  Findhorn  rose  above  their  natural  bounda- 
ries, and  spread  a  devastating  deluge  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  rain  which  produced  this 
flood  fell  chiefly  on  the  Monadhleadh  Mountains, 
where  the  rivers  in  question  have  their  feeders, 
situated  between  the  south  of  Loch  Ness  and  the 
group  of  the  Cairngorums.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder, 
in  his  interesting  account  of  this  inundation,  con- 
siders the  westerly  winds,  which  prevailed  for  some 
time  previously,  aAer  a  season  of  unusual  heat,  to 
have  produced  a  gradual  accumulation  of  vapor, 
somewhere  north  of  our  island;  and  the  column  be- 
ing suddenly  impelled  by  a  strong  north-easterly 
blast,  it  was  driven  toward  the  south-west,  till  ar- 
rested in  its  course  by  the  lofty  mountains  upon 
which  it  discharged  itself  in  torrents  perfectly  un- 
exampled. The  rain  fell  occasionally  in  heavy 
drops,  but  was  for  the  most  part  broken  by  the  blast 
into  extremely  minute  particles,  so  thick  that  the 
very  air  itself  seemed  to  be  descending  in  one  mass 
of  water  upon  the  earth.  It  deluged  every  house 
whose  windows  were  exposed  to  the  south-east. 
The  lesser  animals,  the  birds,  and  especially  game  of 
all  kinds,  were  destroyed  in  great  numbers,  by  the 
rain  alone ;  and  the  mother  partridge,  with  her  pro- 
geny and  mate,  were  found  chilled  to  death  amidst 
the  drenching  wet.  At  Huntly  Lodge,  according  to 
an  accurate  observation,  between  five  o^clock  of  the 
mornuig  of  the  Sd  of  August  and  the  same  hour  of  the 
succeeding  day  there  fell  3)  inches  of  rain,  or  about 
one-sixth  of  our  annual  allowance  of  rain  descended 
there  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  was  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  mountains — the  central  scene 
'  of  the  rain — where  its  quantity  must  have  been  pro- 
digiously greater,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  tre- 
mendous flood  that  followed,  far  exceeding  in  its 
rise,  duration,  and  havoc,  any  other  that  ever  aflected 
the  same  locality.  The  Findhorn  and  Spey  assumed 
the  appearance  of  inland  seas ;  and,  when  the  former 
began  to  ebb,  a  fine  salmon  was  driven  ashore  and 
captured  at  an  elevation  of  fiAy  feet  above  its  ordi- 
nary level.    Most  of  the  rivers  of  the  temperate 


zones  are  subject  to  these  irregular  fioodisgi  free 
the  same  cause,  especially  those  which  take  tbeir 
rise  in  high  mountain  regions,  the  St.  Lawrence  be- 
ing the  most  remarkable  exception,  the  ierel  ot 
which  is  not  aflected  by  either  rains  or  droag!ii. 
The  vast  lakes  from  which  this  river  issues  forr.js£ 
its  channel  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  vaier. 
and  present  a  surface  too  extensive  to  be  aetmbJr 
elevated  by  any  extraordinary  rams.  A  stroo?  unest- 
erly  wind,  however,  will  afi*ect  the  level  of  the  Si. 
Lawrence,  and  occasion  a  rise  of  six  feet  io  the 
waters  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie.  An 
easterly  wind  also  upon  the  Orinoco  will  check  its 
current,  elevate  the  upper  part  of  the  streuo,  aod 
force  its  waters  into  the  channels  of  its  tribataricf, 
giving  them  a  backward  flow,  and  causing  them  to 
be  flooded;  and  a  northerly  wind  will  drive  tlie  Bal- 
tic up  the  mouths  of  the  Oder,  and  raise  its  level  for 
a  considerable  distance.    In  a  similar  manner,  the 
Neva  rises  when  a  strong  wind  blows  from  the  Golf 
of  Finland ;  and  that  occurrence — taking  place  co- 
incidently  with  high  water  and  thebreakiogopot' 
the  ice,  would  create  an  inundation  sufficieat  lo 
drown  the  whole  population  of  Si.  Peten>bur;f,  asd 
convert  that  brilliant  capital,  with  all  its  smnptuoQ^ 
palaces,  into  a  chaotic  mass  of  ruins.    We  have  the 
materials  of  this  statement  from  M.  Kohl.  The  Golf 
of  Finland  runs  to  a  point  as  it  approaches  the  momh 
of  the  Neva,  where  the  most  violent  gales  are  aiviyB 
those  from  the  west ;  so  that  the  mass  of  waters  <n 
such  occasions  is  always  forcibly  impelled  toward 
the  city.    The  islands  forming  the  delta  of  (he  Nen, 
on  which  St.  Petersburg  stands,  are  extremely  low 
and  flat ;  and  the  highest  point  in  the  city  is  probaMy 
not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above  the 
average  level  of  the  sea.    A  rise  of  fifteen  feet  is 
theiefore  enough  to  place  all  St.  Petersburg  under 
water,  and  a  rise  of  thirty  feet  is  eooogh  to  drown 
almost  every  human  being  in  the  place.   Hence  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  are  in  constant  danger  of 
destruction  at  the  period  referred  to,  and  can  new 
be  certain  that  the  500,000  of  them  may  not,  vithio 
the  next  twenty-four  hours,  be  driven  out  ol  iheir 
houses  to  find,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  a  wiienr 
grave.    This  is  not  a  chimerical  danger;  (or^  ('tiriag 
its  short  continuance,  the  city  of  the  Czar  has  expe 
rienced  some  formidable  inundations.    The  only 
hope  of  this  apparently  doomed  city  is  that  the  three 
circumstances  may  never  be  coincident,  namely. 
high  water,  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  and  a  gal«  oi 
wind  from  the  west.    It  is  nevertheless  imc,  ihu 
the  wind  is  very  often  westerly  daring  spring?  vA 
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he  ice  floating  in  the  Neva  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
ft  of  a  bulk  amply  sufficient  to  oppose  a  formidable 
>bstacle  to  the  egress  of  the  water ;  so  that  it  will 
lot  be  surprising  if  St.  Fetersbuig,  aAer  suddenly 
rising  like  a  meteor  from  the  swamps  of  Findland, 
should  still  more  suddenly  be  extinguished  in  them. 
The  periodical  rise  of  rivers  is  either  diurnal, 
f^mi-annual,  or  annual,  and  proceeds  from  a  variety 


of  causes.  Where  streams  descend  immediately 
from  mountains  covered  with  snow,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  melting  the  snow  produces  high  water  every 
day,  the  increase  being  the  greatest  in  the  hottest 
days.  In  Peru  and  Chili  there  are  small  rivers 
which  flow  only  during  the  day,  because  they  are 
fed  entirely  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  upon  the 
summit  of  the  Andes,  which  takes  place  only  when 
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the  solar  influence  is  in  action.    In  Hinddstan,  and 
«ome  parts  of  Africa,  rivers  exist,  which,  though 
they  flow  night  and  day,  are,  from  the  accession  of 
^now-water,  the  greatest  by  day.     Those  rivers  also 
which  fall  into  the  sea  have  their  level  daily  varied 
by  the  tidal  wave  for  some  distance   from  their 
mouths,  the  extent  through  which  the  influence  of 
the  tides  is  felt  being  modified  by  the  breadth  and 
shape  of  their  channels  and  the  force  of  their  current. 
The  wider  and  more  direct  the  bed  of  a  stream  com- 
municating with  the  ocean,  and  the  slower  its  mo- 
tion the  farther  the  tide  will  penetrate;  whereas  a 
narrow  and  sinuous  course,  and  a  great  velocity, 
offer  obstructions  to  its  progress.    The  tide  of  the 
Atlantic  is  perceived  four  hundred  miles  along  the 
course  of  the  Amazon,  and  that  of  the  G^erman  Ocean 
extends  about  seventy  miles  up  the  Thames.    Im- 
portant facilities  are  aflbrded  to  the  navigation  of 
many  rivers  by  this  circumstance,  for  they  are  only 
accessible  to  vessels  of  large  burden  at  high  water. 
The  rapid  of  Richelieu,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  where 
the  river  contracts,  and  has  its  course  obstructed  by 
rocks,  impedes  the  navigation  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  except  at  high  tide,  when  the  water  rises 
fifteen  or  eighteen  feet,  and  the  rapid  entirely  dis- 
appears.   A  semi-annual  or  annual  ritje  alone  dis- 
tinguishes the  rivers  of  inter-tropical  regions,  and  of 
countries  bordering  on  the  torrid  zone.    The  semi- 
annual rise  is  a  feature  of  those  rivers  which  drain 
In'gh  mountain  ranges,  and  proceeds  from  the  two 
independent  causes,  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  in 
spring  or  summer,  and  the  great  seasonal  rains  to 
which  such  districts  are  subject.    The  rivers  which 


have  only  one  annual  rise  are  influenced  by  the  latter 
cause  alone,  or  by  the  two  acting  coincidently,  and 
producing  a  grand  periodical  flood.  The  Tigris  rises 
twice  in  the  year — first,  and  most  remarkably,  in 
April,  in  consequence  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia ;  and  secondly,  in  Novem- 
ber, through  an  accession  from  the  periodical  rains. 
The  Mississippi  likewise  is  subject  to  two  rises  in 
the  year— one  about  January,  occasioned  by  the  pe- 
riodical rains  that  fall  toward  the  lower  part  of  its 
course;  but  the  grand  flood  commences  in  March, 
and  continues  till  June,  proceeding  from  the  melting 
of  the  ice  in  the  upper  part  of  the  continent,  where 
the  Missouri  and  other  tributary  streams  have  their 
origin.  A  very  striking  spectacle  is  exhibited  by 
this  river  in  the  season  of  inundation.  It  rises  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet  in  some  parts  of  its  course,  and  is 
from  thirty  to  a  hundred  miles  wide,  all  overshaded 
with  forest,  except  the  interior  stripe  consisting  of 
its  bed.  The  water  stands  among  the  trees  from  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  the  appearance  is  exactly 
that  of  a  forest  rising  from  a  lake,  with  its  waters  in 
rapid  itiotion.  For  the  protection  of  the  cultivated 
lands,  and  to  prevent  their  conversion  into  perma- 
nent swamps,  an  embankment,  called  the  Levee, 
has  been  raised,  which  extends  two  hundred  miles 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river,  and  three  hundred 
on  the  western.  In  Asia,  the  Ganges,  Indus,  and 
Euphrates  exhibit  inundations  upon  a  similarly  great 
scale.  The  Euphrates  slightly  increases  in  January, 
but  the  grand  flood  begins  soon  after  the  middle  of 
March.  It  attains  its  height  about  the  20th  of  May, 
after  which  it  falls  rapidly  till  June.    The  decrease 
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then  proceeds  gradually  until  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  stream  is  at  its  lowest.  The  rise  of 
the  water  at  Anah,  above  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon, 
occasionally  amounts  to  eighteen  feet,  sometimes  en- 
tering that  town,  running  willi  a  velocity  exceeding 
fire  miles  an  hour.  The  moment  that  the  waters 
of  the  river  recede,  the  rice  and  grain  crops  are  sown 
in  the  marshes,  and  villages  of  slightly  made  reed 
cottages  are  reared  in  their  neighborhood.  These 
last,  in  consequence  of  being  suflered  to  remain  too 
long,  are  often  surprised  by  the  returning  inundalion, 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  spectacle  for  their  occupants 
to  be  seen  following  the  floating  villages  in  canoes, 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  their  property.  .But 
of  all  inundations  that  of  the  Ni'e,  if  not  the  most  ex- 
tensive, is  the  most  regular,  and  has  become  the  most 
celebrated,  from  the  knowledge  of  it  going  back  to 
the  earliest  periods  to  which  history  recurs.  The 
rise  of  the  river  commences  about  the  time  of  the 
summer  solstice,  attains  its  maximum  height  at  the 
autumnal  eqirinox,  remains  stationary  for  some  days, 
and  then  gradually  diminishes  till  the  time  of  the 
winter  soUtice.  The  ancients,  unacquainted  with 
the  climate  of  the  interior  country  from  which  it  de- 
!*cends,  and  not  caring  in  general  to  inquire  for  phy- 
sical causes,  possessing  also  a  very  limited  know- 
ledge of  terrestrial  phenomena,  deemed  the  annual 
overflow  of  the  Nile  a  unique  event,  and  attributed 
it  to  the  si>ecial  interference  of  a  supernatural  power. 


Lucretius,  however,  who  soared  in  many  Ttr*pti".> 
above  the  prejudices  of  his  age  conoeroiDg  the  natu- 
ral world,  assigned  it  to  a  proper  cause ;  ihouch  ar: 
ascribes  too  much  influence  to  the  Etesian  \Hiftd. 
and  shows  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  globe,  by  supposing  tbe  occurhni,> 
without  a  parallel. 

"  The  Nile  now  cnlls  un,  pride  of  Egypt's  pliins : 
Sole  streim  on  enrth  its  tmunduries  thjl  o-erJi  -\%-s 
Puncluil,  and  scatters  plenty.     When  th«  y«-;r 
Now  glows  with  perfect  uiimmer,  lenps  its  u-k 
Proud  O'er  the  chunpuign ;  lor  the  nortli  wia«i.  u  vr 
Th'  Etositm  breeze,  ngainst  its  mouttj  UL-ef.l 
Blows  with  perpetuafwinnow;  every  snrjrc 
Hence  loiters  slow,  the  tolil  rurrer;t  swell-. 
And  w.ive  o'er  wave  its  loftiest  b  nik  siirrn  ainia. 
For  thit  the  fixed  tnonsoon  th  tt  now  previ«il-s 
Flows  from  the  cold  stnrs  of  the  northf-rn  p'^Ie 
None  e'er  cun  donbt;  while  mils  the  Nile  ndv*--^ 
Full  from  the  sonth.  from  rojlnis  of  torrid  be  tl. 
Haunts  of  the  Elhiop  tribes;  yet  f;:r  beytnd 
First  bubbling,  distmt,  o'er  the  burmag  liuo, 

Then  ocenn,  h-iply,  bv  th'  uiidevious  bree/.? 
Blown  up  the  ch mnel,  ne  ives  with  every  \mv»? 
He  ips  of  liijih  sand,  :ind  d  nns  its  v^'^nled  rouT>t ; 
Whence,  narrower,  too,  its  exit  to  the  m  in. 
And  with  less  force  the  trirdy  stream  deseendij. 

Or,  tow.irds  its  fountjun,  ampler  niiiM,  pcrrfi^iiiiv.. 
F;ill,  !is  ih'  Ktcsi  in  fans,  nnw  wide  uufuri^^l, 
Ply  the  bip  cbnids  perpelu-tl  from  the  north 
Full  o'er  the  rwl  equitor;  where  condens«i. 
Ponderous  imd  low,  ngninst  the  hills  th<'y  strike. 
And  shed  their  troisures  o'er  the  rising  tio<^^. 
Or.  from  the  Ethiop  mountiins,  the  bnjrht  tun 
Now  full  mritured  with  deep-dis?olving  ray 
Afiy  melt  th'  Mgclornenite  snoAvs,  find  down  the  r'    -s 
Drive  tliein,  augmenting  hence  th'  incipient  stri:  u 


Thfl  Nilo  at  tHo  Pj-mmidi. 

The  anntmt  ,  ve loping  An  Ro&er,  ibe  oipiial,  while,  whcmm 
overdnvv    t\t  1  The  curiai!i  of  mht  h  willidrawn,  <hc  ?i  an^o  coa- 


llie    Nik*    is 
now      wull 

known  to  proceed  from  the  heavy  perioilical  rains 
within  the  tropics.  They  fall  in  copious  torrents 
upon  the  great  plateau  of  Abyssinia,  which  rises, 
like  a  fortress,  6000  feet  above  the  burning  plains 
with  which  it  is  surrounded  on  every  side,  attracting 
the  clouds,  cold  fog.*,  and  tremcndcus  showers,  en- 


trust is  presumed  of  the  j^tilphureoii*  plu  n«,  vi-ibf 
below,  wht^rc  the  heal  i^  S^D';  mnl  iht^  r:  ou^hi  ex- 
cessive. A  peculiar  character  has  been  given  to  ihi? 
district  by  the  violence  of  the  periodical  ram.* 
Bruce  speaks  of  the  mountains  of  this  tabie-land,  not 
remarkable  for  their  height,  but  for  their  number  anJ 
uncommon  forms.  "  Some  of  them  are  flat.  thin,  ami 
square,  in  shape  of  a  hearth-stone  or  slab,  that  ^'^^^' 
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would  seem  to  haTe  hue  suficient  to  resist  the 
winds.  Some  are  like  pyramids,  otiiers  like  obelisks 
or  prisms,  and  some,  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
pyramids  pitched  upon  their  points,  with  their  base 
uppermost."  Mr.  Salt  oonfirms  this  delineation  in 
the  main.  The  peculiar  shapes  referred  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  torrents  discharged 
from  the  clouds,  which  have,  for  ages,  been  skeleton- 
ixing  the  country,  dismantliD^  the  granite  with  its 
kindred  masses  oi  the  softer  deposits,  gradually 
wearing  away  also  these  harder  rocks,  and  carrying 
along  the  soil  of  Ethiopia,  strewing  it  upon  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
When  Bruce  was  ascending  Taranta,  a  sudden  noiie 
was  heard  on  the  heighis  louder  than  the  loudest 
thunder,  and,  almost  directly  afterward,  a  river,  the 
channel  of  which  had  been  dry,  came  down  in  a 
stream  several  feet  in  depth,  and  as  broad  as  the 
whole  bed.  Hence  the  steeple  and  obelisk  form  of 
the  rocks,  with  their  naked  aspect— which  has,  not 
unaptly  been  compared  to  bones  stripped  of  their 
flesh. 

In  the  tropical  countries  of  South  America,  the 
seasonal  rains  are,  perhaps,  more  intensely  copious 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  torrid  2one,  and  the 
iloods  of  its  rivere  are  of  corresponding  magnitude. 
At  the  mission  of  San  Antonio  de  Javita,  on  the 
Orinoco,  during  the  wet  season,  the  sun  and  stare 
are  seldom  visible,  and  Humboldt  was  told  by  the 
padre,  that  it  sometimes  rained  for  (our  or  five  months 
without  intermission.    The  traveler  collected  there, 
in  five  hours,  21  lines  of  water  in  height  on  the  firet 
of  May,  and  14  lines  on  the  3d,  in  three  houra; 
whereas  at  Paris  there  fall  only  28  or  30  lines  in  as 
many  weeks.    Humboldt  traces  the  transition  fh>m 
the  one  great  season  of   drought  to  that  of  rain, 
which  divides  the  year,  in  an  interesting  manner, 
with  the  atmospheric  phenomena  which  accompany 
the  change.    About  the  middle  oC  February  in  the 
valleys  of  Araqua,  he  observed  clouds  forming  in 
the  evening,  and  in  the  beginning  of  liforch  the  ac- 
cumulation  of  vesicular  vapore   became  visible. 
*<  Nothing,"  he  remarks,  in  beautilnlly  graphic  style, 
'*can  equal  the   purity  of  the   atmosphere   from 
December  to  February.    The  sky  is  then  constantly 
without  clouds,  and  should   one  appear,  it  is  a 
phenomenon  that  occupies  all  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants.    The  breexe  from  the  east  and  north- 
east blows  with  violence.     As  it  always  carries 
with  it  air  of  the  iMme  temperature,  the  vapore 
cannot  become  visible  by  refrigeration.    Toward 
the  end  of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March,  the 
blue  of  the  sky  is  less  intense;  the  hygrometer 
gradually  indicates  greater  humidity ;  the  stare  are 
sometimes  veiled  by  a  thin  stratum  of  vapore;  their 
light  ceases  to  be  tranquil  and  planetary ;  and  they 
are  seen  to  sparkle  from  time  to  time  at  the  height 
of  20^  above  the  horizon.    At  this  period  the  breeze 
diminishes  in  strength,  and  becomes  less  regular, 
being  more  frequently  interrupted  by  dead  calms. 
Clouds  accumulate  toward  the  south-east,  appearing 
like  distant  mountains  with  distinct  outlines.    Prom 
time  to  time  they  are  seen  to  separate  from  the 
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horizon,  and  traverse  the  celestial  vault  with  a  ra- 
pidity which  hos  no  correspondence  with  the  feeble 
nets  of  the  wind  that  prevails  in  the  lower  strata  ef 
the  air.  At  the  end  of  Mareh  the  southern  region  of 
the  atmosphere  is  illuminated  by  small  electric  ex- 
plosions, like  phosphorescent  gleams,  confined  to  a 
smgle  group  of  vapore.  From  this  period  the  freeze 
shifts  at  intervals,  and  for  several  houre,  to  the  west 
and  south-west,  affording  a  sure  indication  of  the  ap* 
proachof  the  rainy  season,  which,  on  the  Orinoco, 
commences  about'  the  end  of  April.  The  sky  beginr 
to  be  overcast,  its  azure  color  disappeare,  and  a  gray 
tint  is  uniformly  difl!\ised  over  it.  At  the  same  time 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  gradually  increases,  and, 
instead  of  scattered  clouds,  the  whole  vault  of  the 
heavens  is  overepread  with  condensed  vapore.  The 
howling  monkeys  begin  to  utter  their  plaintive  cries 
long  before  sunrise.  The  atmospheric  electricity, 
which,  during  the  period  of  the  greatest  drought, 
from  December  to  March,  had  been  almost  constantly 
in  the  day-time  from  1*7  to  2  lines  to  Volta's  electro- 
meter, becomes  extremely  variable  after  March. 
During  whole  days  it  appears  null,  and  again  for 
some  hours  the  pith-balls  of  the  electrometer  diverge 
from  three  to  four  lines.  The  atmosphere,  which  in 
the  torrid  as  in  the  temperate  zone  is  generally  in  a 
state  of  positive  electricity,  passes  alternately,  in  the 
course  of  eight  or  ten  minutes,  to  a  negative  state. 
The  rainy  season  is  that  of  thunder-storms.  The 
storm  rises  in  the  plams  two  houre  after  the  sun 
passes  through  the  meridian,  and  therefore  shortly 
after  the  period  of  the  maximum  of  the  diuraal  heat 
in  the  tropics.  In  the  inland  districts  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  to  hear  thundsr  at  night  or  in  the  morning 
—nocturnal  thunder-storms  being  peculiar  to  certain 
valleys  of  rivere  which  have  a  particular  climate." 
The  substance  of  the  explanation  of  the  preeeding 
phenomena,  by  the  philosophic  writer  of  the  state- 
ment, may  be  briefly  given : 

The  season  of  rains  and  thunder  in  the  northern 
equinoctial  zone  coincides  with  the  passage  of  the 
sun  through  the  zenith  of  the  place,  the  cessation  of 
the  breezes  or  north-east  wiacto,  and  the  frequency 
of  calms  and  furious  currents  of  the  atmosphere  from 
the  south-east  and  south-west,  accompanied  with  a 
cloudy  sky.  While  the  breeze  from  the  north-east 
blows,  it  prevents  the  atmosphere  from  being  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  The  hot  and  loaded  air  of  the 
torrid  zone  rises,  and  ftows  off  again  toward  the 
poles,  while  inferior  currents  from  these  last,  bring- 
ing drier  and  colder  strata,  take  the  place  of  the  as- 
cending columns.  In  this  manner,  the  humidity- 
being  prevented  from  accumulating'-pames  off  to- 
ward {he  temperate  and  colder  regions,  so  that  the 
sky  is  always  clear.  Whisn  the  sun,  entering  the 
northern  signs,  rises  toward  the  zenith,  the  breeze 
from  the  north-east  softens,  and  at  length  ceases; 
this  being  the  season  at  which  the  difierence  of  tem- 
perature beti^een  the  tropics  and  the  contignouB 
zone  is  least.  The  colunm  of  air  resting  on  the 
equinoctial  zone  becomes  replete  vrith  vapors,  be- 
cause it  is  no  longer  renewed  by  the  current  from 
the  pole :  clouds  form  in  this  atmosphere,  saturated 
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and  oooted  by  the  effeoU  of  radiatioa  and  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  ascending  air,  which  increases  its  capacity 
for  heat  in  proportion  as  it  is  rarefied.  Electricity 
accumulates  in  the  higher  regions,  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  the  vesicular  yapors,  the  precipi- 
tation of  which  is  constant  during  the  day,  but  gene- 
rally leases  at  night.  The  showers  are  more  violent 
and  accompanied  with  electrical  explosions,  shortly 
after  the  maximum  of  the  diurnal  h^it.  These  phe- 
nomena continue  until  the  sun  enters  the  southern 
signs,  when  the  polar  current  is  reestablished,  b»> 
cause  the  difference  between  the  heat  of  the  equinoc- 
tial and  temperate  regions  is  daily  increasing.  The 
air  of  the  tropics  being  thus  renewed,  the  rains 
cease,  the  vapors  are  dissolved,  and  the  sky  resumes 
its  azure  tint. 

The  Orinoco,  when  in  flood,  inundates  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  country,  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
from  sixty  to  ninety  in  width.  Its  waters  cover  the 
savannas  along  its  banks  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet,  giving  to  them  a  lake- like  copea-ance. 
in  the  midst  of  which  fann-houses  and  villages  are 
seen  rising  on  islands  but  little  elevated  above  the 
surface.  The  wild  cattle  perish  in  great  numbers, 
and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  csarrion-vultures  and 
alligators.  In  one  part  of  the  river  Humboldt  found 
marks  of  recent  inundation  at  45  feet  above  the  ordi- 
nary level ;  but  above  the  greatest  height  to  which 
iu  waters  are  now  elevated,  he  traced  its  ancient 
action  at  106  or  even  138  feet.  *'  Is  this  river,  then,*' 
^  inquires  he,  *<  the  Orinoco,  which  appears  to  us  so 
imposing  and  majestic,  merely  the  feeble  remnant  of 
those  immense  currents  of  fresh  water  which,  swelled 
by  Alpine  snows  or  by  more  abundant  rains,  every 
where  shaded  by  dense  foresU,  and  destitute  of  those 
beaches  that  favor  evaporation,  formerly  traversed 
the  regions  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  like  arms  of 
inland  seas  ?  What  must  then  have  been  the  state  of 
those  low  countries  of  Guiana,  whioh  now  expe- 
rience the  eflects  of  annual  inundations!  What  a 
prodigious  number  of  crocodiles,  lamartines,  and 
boas  must  have  inhabited  these  vast  regions,  alter- 
nately converted  into  pools  of  stagnant  water  and 
arid  plains !  The  more  peaceful  world  in  which  we 
live  has  succeeded  to  a  tumultuous  world.  Bones 
of  mastadons  and  real  American  elephants  are  found 
dispersed  over  the  platforms  of  the  Andes.  The 
megatherium  inhabited  the  plains  of  Uruguay.  By 
digging  the  earth  more  deeply  in  high  valleys,  which 
at  the  present  day  are  unable  to  nourish  palms  or 
tree-ferns,  we  discover  strata  of  coal,  containing 
gigantic  remains  of  monocotyledonous  plants.  There 
was  therefore  a  remote  period  when  the  tribes  of 
vegetables  were  differently  distributed,  when  the. 
animals  were  larger,  the  rivers  wider  and  deeper. 
There  stop  the  monumenU  of  nature  which  we  can 
consult." 

The  bifurcation  of  flowing  waters  is  sufliciently 
illustrative  of  the  physics  of  the  earth  to  justify  a 
few  words : — Europe  presents  two  instances  of  bifur- 
cation—one  in  Italy,  between  the  Amo  and  the 
Chiana ;  the  other  in  Germany,  between  the  Haase 
and  the  Else,  in  Westphalia.    Asia  also  possesses. 


on  the  peninsula  lying  beyond  India,  two  gnad  a- 
amples.  What  we  know  about  tiiem  is  praeipBa? 
founded  upon  the  information  gmtbefed  by  I^ 
Buchanan  Hamilton,  during  his  mmy  in  Avm,  tk 
capital  of  the  Birman  empire.  But  it  in  to  be  ob> 
served,  that  the  oonmranicatioos  oT  these  ladaa 
riven,  at  least  as  regards  those  in  the  raaatry  of  ue 
Jun-Sban,  appear  doubtful.  British  travelers  lure 
succeeded  in  penetrating,  from  BlanlmaiD,  at  tlK 
mouth  of  the  river  Saluan,  into  the  interior  of  tie 
country  of  the  Shan,  which  has  been  mo  kiQg  s^ 
up ;  but  Lieutenant  M'Leod,  who  reached  the  r\o 
of  Kambodja,  says  nothing  to  confirm  the  infonnatiflB 
Dr.  Buchanan  gives  us.  The  most  important  of  aii 
known  divisions  in  the  form  of  a  fork^  however,  is 
the  bifurcation  of  the  Orinoco,  which  ooauDuajcatei 
through  the  Cassiquiare  with  the  Rio  Negro,  sad 
through  this  river  with  the  Amaxon.  It  has  alreadr 
been  remarked,  that  the  observations  of  A.  von  Hon- 
boldt  have  put  this  bifurcation  beyoad  a  doobc :  be 
th  >  subj-ct  de«ervo«  a  r.-^cuwence  to  it,  n%  pn.«enii.-r 
to  our  attention  a  singular  physical  leatore,  ui 
illustrating  the  eneigy  of  the  great  traveler  oi 
modem  times. 

He  and  Bonpland  left  Carracas  in  the  year  180a 
crossed  the  valleys  of  Aragna,  and  the  Lilanos  of 
Calaboxo— excellent  pastures,  which  eeparate  the 
cultivated  part  of  Veneinla  from  the  region  of  the 
forests  and  missions— and  embarked  at   San  Fer- 
nando, on  the  Rio  Apure,  to  follow  its  course  down- 
ward to  its  discharge  into  the  principal  branch  <a 
Orinoco.    They  then  ascended  the  Orinoco,  jnasiog 
its  two  great  cataracts  of  Apures  and  Maypures,  and 
reached  the  village  of  San  Fernando  de  Aiabupo, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Guaviare  and  Atabapo, 
and  near  lat.  4**  N.    Here  they  left  the  nver,  and 
sailed  up  the  Atabapo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Temi, 
which  latter  they  followed  as  far  as  its  conflneoce 
with  the  Tuamini,  and  arrived  at  the  village  of  San 
Antonio  de  Javita,  formeriy  mentioned  as  remark- 
able for  its  amount  of  rain.    From  this  point  xht 
Indians  carried  their  boat  across  the  isthmus  which 
separates  the  Tuamini  from  the  Rio  Pimichia,  the 
travelers  following  on  foot,  paasing  through  deoie 
forests,  often  in  danger  from  the  number  of  snakes 
that  infested  the  marshes.    Embarking  on  the  Pimi- 
chin,  they  came  in  four  hours  and  a  iialf  into  the 
Rio   Negro.     "  The   morning,"   says    Humboldt, 
**  was  cool  and  beautiful.    We  had  Imcb  confined 
thirty-six  days  in  a  narrow  canoe,  so  unsteady  that 
it  would  have  been  upset  by  any  one  riaingimpm- 
dently  from  his  seat,  without  warning  the  rowen  to 
preserve  its  balance  by  leaning  to  the  opposite  side. 
We  had  suffered  severely  from  the  stings  of  ioMcts, 
but  had  withstood  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate; 
we  had  passed  without  accident  the  numeroos  ftlls 
and  bars  that  impede  the  navigation  of  the  rivers, 
and  often  render  it  more  dangerous  than  lung  voyages 
by  sea.  After  all  we  had  endured,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  mention  the  satisfaction  which  we  felt  in  having 
reached  the  tributaries  of  the  Amaxon."    The  Rio 
N^gro,  which  flows  into  that  river,  was  navigated 
downward  as  far  as  San  Carlos,  then  aiqiposed  to  lit 
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under  the  equator,  but  actually  about  2®  N.    From 
thence  the  travelers  retraced  the  river,  paaeed  from 
it  into  the  Cassiquiare,  and  again  entered  the  main 
channel  of  the  Orinoco,  three  leagues  below  the  mis- 
sion of  iCsmeralda ;  thus  demonstrating  a  junction  be- 
tween   the   two  great  floods  of -the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco,  -which  had  been,  in  the  year  1796,  declared 
by  Banche  to  be  a  geographical  monstrosity.  The  bi- 
furcation of  the  Orinoco  takes  place  in  the  following 
numner : — ^The  river,  issuing  from  among  the  moun- 
tains, reaches  the  opening  of  a  valley  or  depression 
which  terminates  at  the  Rio  Negro.  Here  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  the  smaller,  or  the  Cassiquiare, 
turning  oflT  to  the  south,  while  the  main  stream  con- 
tinues  its    original  direction— -west-north-west.    A 
reference  to  Humboldt's  map,  of  which  we  give  a 
translated  copy,  will  render  furth^  explanation  un- 
necessary. 

The  preceding  notices  refer  to  what  have  been 
appropriately  styled  the  **  might  rivers,"  and  the 
"  great  rivers,"  none  ot  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Europe.     Its  noblest  running  waters  belong  to  a 
third  grade.    "These,"  says  Inglis,  "I  would  de- 
signate the  large  rivers ;  for  great  and  large  are  not 
entirely  synonymous ;  and,  to  most  minds,  the  term 
great  river  and  large  river,  will  present  a  distinct 
image.     The  lower  we  descend  in  the  scale,  the 
more  numerous  do  we  find  the  species.    The  con- 
tinent of  Europe  abounds  with  examples  of  the  third 
class — such  as  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Rhone, 
the  Elbe,  the  Tagus,  the  Ebro,  and  the  Guadalquivir. 
The  fourth  class  is  still  more  numerous ;  and  of  this 
class,  which  I  would  call  considerable  rivers,  we 
may  find  examples  at  home.    Father  Thames  ta!kes 
the  lead ;  and  the  Severn,  and  perhaps  the  Trent, 
the  Clyde,  the  Tweed,  the  Tyne,  and  the  Tay,  may 
be  entitled  to  the  same  distinction.    On  the  con- 
tinent, it  would  be  easy  to  name  a  hundred  such ; 
let  me  content  myself  with  naming  the  Loire,  the 
Mouse,  the  Soane,  the  Garonne,  the  Adige,  and  the 
Maine.    FiAhly,  come  the  small  rivers.    Multitu- 
dinous they  are ;  but  as  examples,  1  may  name  the 
Wye,  the  Dart,  the  Derweni,  the  Dee,  the  Aire,  the 
Spey,  the  Ex,  and  a  thousand  such ;  while  on  the 
continent,  of  the  same  class,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Gare,  the  Seine,  the  Reass,  or  the  Sombre.    The 
word  river  can  no  longer  be  employed,  for  now  come 
the  family  of  streams^nameless,  except  to  those 
who  live  upon  their  banks :  the  rivulets  follow ;  and, 
lastly,  we  close  the  enumeration  with  rills."    The 
small  rivers,  with  the  streams  subordinate  to  them, 
are  especially  rife  in  countries  where  there  is  the 
vicinage  of  the  sea,  and  high  elevations  on  the  land. 
This  renders  them  so  abundant  in  such  districts  as 
the  Greek  peninsula.    There,  Alpine  tracts  of  terri- 
tory collect  from  the  atmosphere  the  vapors  of  the  con- 
tiguous sea,  arrest  the  castellated  glories  of  cloudland, 
and  awaken  in  the  valleys  and  plains  the  refreshing 
music  '*  of  the  voice  of  many  waters."    The  com- 
merce of  kingdoms  distinguishes  not  the  rivers  of  this 
classic  soil,  but  they  are  familiar  with  the  charms 
of  nature,  add  efiect  to  the  sublime  and  wild  in  its 
scenery,  and  clothe  with  heightened  grace  the  soft 


and  pastoral.  Following  the  course  of  the  Angitas 
up  to  its  sooroe,  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque sites  in  Macedonia,  supposed  to  be  the  nymph- 
(eum  or  grotto  of  Onooaris.  Blocks  of  marble,  rudely 
piled,  as  if  tossed  together  by  an  earthquake,  ob- 
struct its  entrance,  which  can  only  be  passed  in  a 
crawling  posture ;  but  these  difficulties  being  over- 
come, a  cave  like  a  temple  appears,  from  the  farther 
end  of  which  runs  the  limpid  stream,  flowing  silently 
over  a  sand  bed,  but  rippling  when  it  escapes  from 
the  grotto.  In  a  recess,  there  are  some  remains  of 
ancient  masonry  below  an  aperture,  through  which 
a  mysterious  light  finds  its  way. 

"  Pure  elemsnt  of  waters !  wherssoe^ 

Thou  doflt  forsake  thv  aubterranean  haunts, 

Green  berba,  bright  flowera,  and  berry-beariog  plants, 

Riae  into  life,  and  in  thy  train  appear.'' 

Upon  the  large  circular  valley-plain  of  Boeotia, 
the  heights  of  Pftmassus  on  the  west.  Helicon 
on  the  south,  and  Cithseron  on  the  east,  send 
down  streams,  covering  the  undulating  surface 
of  this  Classio  Lend  with  a  life-sustaining  vege- 
tation. 

The  same  physical  causes— high  lands  and  the 
contiguous  sea— <^rate,  in  Judea  as  in  Greece,  to 
render  it  a  well- watered  country— a  "land  of  brooks," 
accordmg  to  its  Scripture  designation.  There  are 
no  considetable  rivers,  owing  to  the  scanty  extent  of 
its  hydrographical  basins ;  but  the  melting  of  the 
snow  on  the  high  mountains  of  Syria,  and  the 
periodical  sound  of  an  "abundance  of  rain,"  con- 
tribute to  furnish  on  ample  irrigation.  Its  principal 
stream— the  Jordan — though  only  one  of  the  fifth 
class,  and  not  remarkable  for  picturesque  beauty  ex- 
cept in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  has  a  sacred  and 
historic  interest,  which  will  always  strongly  attract 
attention  to  it,  while  it  exhibits  a  singular  physical 
peculiarity.  This  is  the  depression  of  the  valley, 
in  which  it  flows,  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, through  the  whole  distance  between  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  the  great  inclina- 
tion of  its  descent  from  the  one  to  the  other,  amount- 
ing at  a  mean  to  very  nearly  eighteen  feet  per  mile. 
Hence  the  force  of  its  current,  notwithstanding  a 
comparatively  small  volume  of  water,  and  the  few 
windings  that  mark  its  channel.  Speaking  of  its  ap- 
pearance near  the  site  of  Jericho,  Dr.  Robinson 
states:  "There  was  a  still  though  very  rapid 
current.  We  estimated  the  breadth  of  the  stream  to 
be  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet.  The  guides 
supposed  it  now  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  The 
current  was  so  strong,  that  even  Komeh,  a  stout 
swimmer  of  the  Nile,  was  carried  down  several 
yards  in  crossing."  Upon  the  authority  of  some 
phrases  in  the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
which,  perhaps,  do  not  express  the  sense  of  the 
original  Hebrew,  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
the  Jordan  periodically  inundated  the  country  in  its 
neighborhood,  at,  and  for  some  time  after,  the 
Israelitish  conquest  of  it.  If  this  were  so,  either  the 
river  must  have  worn  for  itself  a  deeper  bed,  or  the 
quantity  of  rain  in  Palestine  must  have  largely  di- 
minished, for  there  is  now  no  overflow  of  its  banks. 
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At  present,  the  "swellingB  of  Jordan" — one  of  the 
phrases  alluded  to— amount  only  to  a  slight  annoal 
rise.  Copious  rains  descend  upon  the  mountains 
round  its  sources,  and  the  meiting  of  the  snows 
ot  Lebanon  supply  numerous  temporary  torrents; 
but  these  contributions  are  received  into  the  capa- 
cious basfns  ot  the  lalces  Merom  and  iTiberiaSvand 
are  there  upread  over  an  extensive  surfiioe,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  level  of  the  river  from  rising  into 
inundation 


In  exactly  the  same  maimer,  the  great  Ctnistt 
lakes,  prevent  any  rise  to  the  St  Lawrence,  by  ik 
immense  floods  that  rush  into  them  in  the  spt^ 
spreading  over  their  vast  beds,  and  prodocing  ooh 
an  almost  inappreciable  etevation  ot  their  lereL  U- 
banon,  the  feeder  of  the  Jofdan  from  its  iskem. 
reservoirs,  along  with  *<  Abana  and  Pharpsr,  riven 
of  Damascus,"  and  the  Orootes,  gives  binii  to  oar 
rapid  and  brawling  streams,  and  a  thousuideascafe, 
yurhea  its  snows  melt,  which  strikingly  diep)aj  tk 
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Natural  Bridge  of  Ain  el  Leban. 


erosive  power  of  running  water.  Deep  passages 
have  been  cut  in  the  rocks,  bestrided  by  natural 
arches,  like  the  rock-bridge  of  Viiiginia.  Of  this 
description  is  the  natural  bridge  over  the  Ain  el 
Leban,  rising  nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the  tor- 
rent which  has  gradually  dug  the  excavation,  as 
annually  the  spring  has  renewed  its  strength.  The 
brook  flows  into  the  Beyrout  river,  and  its  channel 
would  be  quite  dry  in  summer,  were  it  not  for  the 
impediments  its  mountain  course  presents.  It  was 
the  spring  season,  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the 
mow,  when  the  monarch  of  Israel,  during  his  tem- 
porary exile  from  the  throne,  retreated  for  a  refuge 
toward  the  fastnesses  of  Lebanon.  He  saw  the  tor- 
rents falling  from  height  to  height  into  the  valleys. 
He  heard  the  voices  of  the  waters  as  they  leaped 
from  rock  to  rock.  His  imagination  converted  this 
external  Menery  into  a  picture  of  the  force  of  his  ad- 
versities; and  hence  the  allusion,  hi  the  plaintive 
elegiac,  commemorative  of  his  condition,  to  the 
*' noise  of  cataracts,'*  and  to  *<deep  calling  unto 
deep." 

In  advancing  toward  their  termination,  and  at  their 
embouchure,  the  great  rivers  present  several  striking 
peculiarities.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  a 
junction  of  two  large  streams  often  occurs  without 


any  expansion  of  the  surface  of  their  wners  bcii^ 
the  consequence,  but  a  greater  velocity  of  cnrwai 
and  depth  of  channel.    In  some  esses,  iostetd  of  a 
wider  course  being  created  by  increased  rolume  ct 
water,  there  is  actually  a  narrower  bed.   Thos  the 
Mississippi  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  ML«- 
souri  half  a  mile  wide,  at  their  conflueocc,  yei  from 
that  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  medium 
width  of  the  united  rivers  is  but  ihree-qotrtere  ol  i 
mile,  and  through  the  lower  parts  of  its  coarse  the 
main  stream  has,  if  any  thing,  a  less  surface-breadth, 
though  vast  accessions  are  made  to  it  by  the  Arkn- 
sas,  Red  River,  and  others  of  great  depth  and  body 
of  water.    Most  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mi»MS# 
also,  are  wider  a  thousand  miles  apart  from  it  ihan^ 
at  the  point  of  junction,  and  the  same  feature  is  cha- 
racteristic of  other  great  streams,  that  as  they  in- 
crease their  volume  of  water  and  approach  their  ter- 
mination, they  flow   in   narrower  thoi^h  deeper 
channels.    The  Nile  is  not  so  broad  at  Cairo  »  it 
Siout,  nor  so  broad  at'Siout  as  at  Thebes.  At  As- 
souan, high  up  the  stream,  it  is  3S00feetwi3e;ii 
Oudi,  36  miles  above  Cairo,  it  is  2900;  and  at  Bo- 
setta,  near  its  mouth,  but  1800.    This  is  oaeofthe 
many  examples  of  benign  sdjustment  with  which  the 
realms  of  nature  teem ;  for  hereby  a  rich  legacy  erf 


aiTEaa. 
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fertile  soil,  usually  found  at  the  mouths 

of  rivers,  is  saved  from  submergence, 

and  becomes  the  inheritance  of  man. 

In  their  junction  with  the  sea,  rivers 

display  the  diversity  of  sometimes  pour-  .    , 

ing  forth  their  waters  through  a  single  mouthy  and  diatributmg  thetn  ^ 

into    a    variety   of  channels;    circumstances    mainly    depeod^ttt 

upon  the  country  through  which  they  flow  being  easily  j^nsecptible 

of  excavation  or  not,  and  upon  the  power  of  the  atreant.    The 

Ganges  pours  it*»  flood  through  the  many  clutiiK'b  here  rcprenenied. 

The  Volga  is  celebrated  for  its  seventy  mDuthii ;  and  tbe  Gang?», 
the  Nile,  Mississippi,  and  Orinoco  pour  out  limit  ctjrrefti  through 
several  branches.  The  space  inclosed  within  these  vBrioua  chan- 
nels  is  called  a  delta,  from  its  triangular  ibrm,  and  general  resem- 
blance to  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  a.  So  pow- 
erfully do  many  of  the  great  rivers  rush  into  the 
ocean,  that  their  waters  are  distinct  from  those  of 
the  briny  deep,  when  out  of  sight  of  the  land.  A^ 
British  fleet  lying  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone 
occasionally  took  up  fresh  water  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore;  and  Columbus  found  his 
vessel  in  the  iresh  water  of  the  Orinoco  before  he 
discovered  the  continent  of  South  America.  The 
collision  of  a  great  river  current  and  the  opposing 
tide  of  the  sea  is  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  occasion 
an  elevated  ridge  of  waters,  heaving  and  tossivg  in  a 
tremendous  manner,  shattering  to  pieces  the  ill-ftted 
vessel  that  comes  into  contact  with  it.  The  passsage 
of  the  Garonne  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  of  the 
Ganges  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  exhibit  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

In  treating  of  the  magnitude  of  rivers,  some  writers 
refer  to  the  elevation  of  the  range  of  mountains  from 
which  they  deseend ;  and  it  is  obviously  true,  that 
the  greater  the  height  of  the  mountains,  the  more  ex- 


tensive are  their  sqows  and  glaciers,  and  the  larger 
the  supply  of  water  furnished  by  springs  and  torrents. 
But  the  magnitude  of  a  stream  is  more  especially 
regulated  by  the  extent  of  country  which  forms  the 
declivities  of  its  basin,  though  there  is  no  invariable 
proportion  here,  for  a  small  basin  iq  a  humid  region 
will  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  one  much 
more  considerable  in  a  different  situation.  High 
mountains,  a  humid  climate,  and  a  wide  superficial 
drainage,  are  the  three  physical  circumstances  which 
lead  to  ,the  accumulation  of  vast  bodies  of  water,  the 
magnitude  of  which  will  be  proportionate  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  these  causes  are  in  contibined  opera- 
tion. Upon  the  surface  of  the  New  World,  we  have 
these  causes  acting  with  greater  intensity  than  upon 
that  of  the  Old,  which  explains  the  superior  charac- 
ter of  the  streams  of  the  western  conthient.  The 
following  exhibits  the  extent  of  the  hydrographical 
regions  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  globe,  with  the 
proportionate  quantity  of  their  waters : 


Riven. 


Europe : 
Thames      - 

Rhine         ... 
lioire  ... 

Po  ... 

Elbe 

Vistula       ... 
Danube       -  -  - 

Dnieper      -  .  - 

Don 
Volga 

Asia: 

Euphrates  -  -  - 

Indus  ... 

Ganges  ... 
Yang-tse-kiang 

Amour  ... 

Lena  ... 

Obi  ... 

Africa  : 
Nile 

America  : 
St.  Lawrence 
Mississippi 
Rio  de  la  Plata      • 
Amazon,  not  including  Aragoay 


Area  of  Basin  in 
English  MUet. 


Proportioml  size  of 
Basm. 


Proportional  Quan- 
tity of  Water  dia- 
eharged  i^mually. 


5,900 

70,000 

48,000 

27,000 

50,000 

76,000 

310,000 

200,000 

205,000 

520,000 


230,000 
400,000 
420,000 
760,000 
900,000 
960,000 
1,300,000 


500,000 


600,000 
1,368,000 
1,240,000 
2,177,000 


1 
12* 

8* 

5 

9 

13i 
56 
36 
37 
94 


42 

TH 

76 
138 
164 
174 
236 


90 


109 

225 
395 


1 

13 
10 
6 
8 
12 
65 
36 
38 
80 


60 
133 
148 
258 
166 
125 
179 


250 


112 

338 

490 

1280 


562 
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Malte  Bnm  estimates  that,  representing  all  the 
waters  discharged  by  the  European  rivers  by  unity, 
the  Black  Sea  receives  0-273;  theCaspiiBi  0*165;  the 
Mediterranean,  Sea  of  Marmora,  andJLrchipelago, 


0*144 ;  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  0131 ;  the  Baltic,  O-IS; 
the  North  Sea,  0-110;  the  Arctic  Frozen  Otm 
0*048.  The  annexed  table  has  a  character  of  oBim- 
sal  interest,  and  naturally  findi  a  place  here. 


Ainasoa. 

Amonr. 

Brnhmapootra. 

Bravo  del  Norte. 

Colorado. 

Columbia. 

Congo. 

Danube. 

Dnieper. 

Dniester. 

Don. 


xivns. 


Ebro. 

El  Aai,  the  andent  Orontea 

Elbe. 

Eaphrataa. 

Forth. 

Gambia. 

Ganges. 

Garonne. 
Glomman. 
Godavery. 
Goadalquivir. 

Gnadinna. 

Roong-Ho. 

Hodaon. 

Humber  (Trent  Branch.) 

Indns. 


Irawady. 

Jaxartee,  or  Sihoon. 
James  River. 
Jordan. 
Jnmnah. 
KiziMrmak,    the 

Halys. 
Krishna,  or  Kistna. 
Kodoa,  or  Sarahat, 

cient  Hormtis. 
Koabon. 
Latrrenee,  St. 


ancient  Aaia 


Brazil. 

Mongolia.  - 

Thibet. 

Mexico. 

North  America. 

North  America. 

Africa. 

Germany. 

Russia. 

Russia. 

Russia. 

Spain  and  Portugal , 

Russia. 

Spain. 

Syria. 

Oemnny. 

Asiatic  Turkey. 


Fkuice. 
Norway. 
Hindustan. 
Spain. 

Spain. 
China. 

United  States. 
England. 
Hindustan. 

Birman  Empire. 
Turkestan. 
United  States. 
Palestine. 
Hindustan. 
Minor. 


the  an- 


Loire. 

Mackenzie. 

ittflBannen 

Magdalena. 

May-kuang. 

Memam. 

Mense,  or  Mass. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Murray. 

Niger. 

Nile. 

Obi. 

Oder. 

Orange,  or  Gareep. 

Orinoco. 

Oxus,  or  Jihoun. 

Plata,  Paraguay  branch. 

Po. 

Potomac. 


Rhone. 

Seine. 

Senegal. 

Severn. 

Shannon. 

Suaqu 

Tagus. 

Terek. 

Thames. 

Tiber. 

Tigris. 

Vistida. 

Volga. 

Yaag-tse-Kiang. 
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Khan  Ola  Mountains. 

Himalaya  Mountains. 

Sierra  Verde. 

Unknown. 

Rocky  Mountains. 

Lake  AquUnnda. 

Bbck  Foreat. 

Heighta  of  Smolensk. 

Carpathian  Mountains. 

Lake  tvanhof. 

Monntnina  of  Sovia. 

Heights  of  Vologda. 

Mountains  of  Asturias. 

East  side  of  Anti  Libanus. 

Elb-brunnen.  in  Bohemia. 

Mountains  or  Armenia. 

East  side  of  Ben  Lomond. 

Plateau  of  Fouta  Two. 

Bed  of  snow  above  Gitagoatri,  in  tha  Hi- 
malaya. 

Valley  of  Aran,  in  Spain. 

Mountains  soum-east  of  Trondheim. 

Western  Ghauts. 

Mountains  on  the  froatiert  of  MnrSia  and 
Granada. 

Pools  of  Ruideva  in  La  Mancha. 

Koulkoun  Mountains. 

Marah  near  Lake  Champlain. 

Moorlands  of  Strafrordahire. 

Little  Thibet,  north  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains. 

Mountains  east  of  Assam. 

Country  of  the  Highland  Kirghiz. 

AUeghanv  Mountains. 

Mount  Hermon. 

Himalaya  Mountains. 

Frontiers  of  "■ 


Hindustan. 
Asia  Minor. 

Russian  Asia. 

Canada. 

Siberia. 

France. 

North  America. 

Asia  Minor. 

South  America. 

Birman  Empire. 

Birman  Empire. 

Holland. 

North  America. 

North  America. 

Australasia. 

Soudan. 

Egypt  and  Nnbia. 

Siberia. 

Germany. 

South  Africa. 

South  America. 

Turkestan. 

South  America. 

Italy. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

France. 

France. 

Africa. 

England. 

Ireumd. 

United  States. 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Russian  Asia. 

England. 

Itely. 

Turkey  In 

Poland. 


China. 


MediterraDeaBS6a..37S0 


Western  Ghauts. 
Murad-tagh. 

Valley  near  Mount  Elburz. 

River  St.  Louis,  eest  of  Lake  Superior, 

Heights  of  Irkutsk. 

Mount  Gerbier,  in  the  Cevennes. 

River  Athabasca,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

West  tide  of  Central  Plateau. 

Andes. 

Thibet. 

Yunnaw. 

Limburg. 

Lake  Itaska. 

Rocky  Mountains. 

Australinn  Alps. 

Base  of  Mount  Loma. 

Blue  Nile,  in  the  Phiteau  of  Abyssinia 

source  of  the  White  Nile  unknown. 
Altaian  Mountains.  Aietio  Oeean. 

Mountains  of  Moravia.  Baltic  Ssa. 

Mountains  N .  W.  of  Port  Natal.  Atlantic  Ooasn. 

Mountains  of  Spaniah  Guiana.  Atlantic  Oeeaa. 

Siri-kol,  a  lake  in  Khunduz.  Sea  of  Aral. 

South-west  of  BrazU.  Atlantic  Oeaon. 

Crottian  Alps.  Adriatic  Sea. 

Great  BaCk-bone  Mountain.  Chesapeake  Bsf. 

Rhetian  Alps.  German  Oeees. 

Glacier  of  Mount  Furca.  Mediterraneiui  Sea. 

Plateau  of  Langres.  British  Chanoel. 

Heights  near  "Aembo.  AUantae  Ocean- 

East  side  of  Plinlimmon.  Bristof  Cbana»L 

Loch  Allen.  Atlaatie. 

Lake  to  the  South  of  Ontario.  Cbeeaaaeke  Bay. 

Mountama  of  New  Castile.  AUantie  Ocean. 

Foot  of  Mount  Kasibee.  Caspian  Sea. 

CoUwold  Hills.  German  Oceaa. 

East  border  of  Tuscany.  Meditemawn  Sea. 

Mountains  of  Armenia.  Fenian  Golf. 

Austrian  Silesia.  Baltic  Sea. 

Lake  in  the  forest  of  Volhoaiky.  Caapiao  Sea. 

Thibet.  Chinsee  Sea. 


DiacHAa«i. 
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AtlaaUc. 
Sea  of  Okottk. 
Bay  of  Bengal. 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Gnlfof  Califonia. 
Pacific  Ocean. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Black  Sea. 
Black  See. 
Black  Sea. 
Sea  of  Azof. 
Atlantic  Ocaaa. 
White  Sea. 
Mediterranean. 
Medjcerranean  Sea 
German  Ocean. 
Persian  Golf. 
German  Oeeao. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Bay  of  Bengal. 

Bay  of  Biscay. 
Baltic  Sea. 
Bay  ofBearal. 
Gulf  of  Cadiz. 

Gulf  of  Cadiz. 
YdlowSea. 
B^f  New  Tort 
German  OoeaiL 
Arabian  Sea. 

BayofBeigal. 
Sea  of  Aral. 
Chesapeake  Bay. 
Dead  Sea. 
Ganges. 
Black  Sea. 

BayofBcQgal. 
Gulf  of  Sm^. 

Black  Sea. 
Atlantte  Oeeea. 
ArsticOeeoi. 
Bay  of  Biicay. 
Arctic  Oeean. 
Archipelago. 
Caribbean  Sea. 
Chinese  Sea. 
GulfofSiam. 
German  Ooem. 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Eneonnter  Bay. 
GnlfofGciMe. 


m 
m 
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m 

1636 
IQ99 

811 

45$ 

I   490 
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110 

m' 
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The  first  place  amoDg  the  rivere  of  the  gidbe  is 
due  to  the  Amazon,  if  not  for  the  length  of  its  course, 
yet  for  the  volume  of  its  waters.  It  traverses  the 
equatorial  regions  of  South  Ameriba,  chiefly  in  a  di- 
direction  from  west  to  east,  and  has  its  embouchure 
nearly  under  the  equator.  Its  mouth  was  discovered 
in  the  year  1500  by  Pinxon,  one  of  the  captains  who 
sailed  'with  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  t  and  thirty 
nine  years  afterward,  the  stream  Was  traced  down- 
ward from  Peru  by  Francisco  Oiellana,  whose  name 
was  given  to  the  river  by  his  countrymen,  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  his  bold  enterprise.  But  the 
Spaniard's  report  of  having  met  with  armed  women 
on  its  banks,  deprived  him  of  the  honor,  for  it  origi- 
nated the  common  title  of  the  river  of  the  Amazon. 
Its  principal  affluents  rival  the  largest  rivers  of  the 
Eastern  continent,  as  appears  from  the  following 
statement  of  their  supposed  lengths—    . 

Miles. 

Ucayali 1350 

Yutai  .....         750 

Jaurt  .....         750 

Madeira 1800 

Topeyos ^1000 

Xingu  1080 

Napo  800 

Rio  Negro 1400 

The  width  of  the  Amazon  averages  from  one  to  two 
miles  in  the  upper  parts  of  its  course,  but  toward  its 
termination  its  opposite  banks  are  seen  with  difficulty, 
and  it  widens  to  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles, 
which  is  about  its  breadth  upon  joining  the  Atlantic. 
For  two  thousand  nules  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
ocean,  the  river  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  any  bur- 
den ;  for,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tunguragua  and 
UcayaYi,  where  the  Amazon— properly  so  called — 
commences,  no  bottom  was  found  in  March,  1836, 
with  a  line  of  3$  fathoms,  or  210  ieet.  The  tide 
rushes  up  its  channel  with  immense  violence  at  the 
period  of  the  full  moon,  in  two,  three  and  sometimes 
four  successire  waves,  each  presenting  a  perpen- 
dicular front  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  When  the 
tide  ebbs  in  the  rainy  season,  the  liberated  waters  of 
the  river  rush  out  of  their  channel  with  tremendous 
force,  and  create  a  current  in  the  ocean^  which  is 
perceptible  five  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is 
difficult  to  sound  the  river,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 
its  current,  which  runs  commonly  at  the  rate  of  from 
three  to  four  miles  an  houi^-a  momentum  not  arising 
from  the  inclination  of  its  bed,  the  fall  of  which  is 
very  gradual,  but  from  the  immense  quantity  of 
water  which  descends  in  it.  The  climate  of  its 
basin  is,  perhaps,  the  most  humid  to  which  any 
country  is  subject.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  an- 
nually descends  upon  this  region,  has  not  been  as- 
ceruined  with  precision ;  but  taking  that  at  the  town 
of  Maranhao  as  a  sample,  which  is  not  less  than 
two  hundred  inches,  the  amount  of  rain  poured  upon 
the  district  of  the  Amazon  every  year  must  be 
prodigious.  The  heat  also  is  excessive  through 
the  whole  year,  the  thermoneter  in  the  shade  fre- 
quently rising  to  100^  when  the  sun  is  near  the  line. 


a  degree  of  heat'not  much  inferior  to  that  experienced 
in  the  Sahara ;  and  as  moisture  and  heat  are  the  most 
efficient  agents  in  promoting  vegetation,  hence  the 
luxuriance  and  energy  of  vegetable  life  in  the  fertile 
soil  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  noblest 
woodllmd  scenery  in  the  world  is  to  be  found.  Not- 
withstanding the  rapid  current  of  the  Amazon,  its 
navigation  is  easy  to  vessels  both  descending  and  as- 
cending its  course,  the  ascent  being  facilitated  by  the 
far-penetrating  tide  of  the  Atlantic,  assisted  by  the 
wind,  which  is  atways  blowing  from  the  east,  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  stream.  But  the 
eflect  of  the  presence  and  absense  of  civilization  is 
nowhere  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  on  the  waters 
of  the  South  American  river,  and  those  of  its  rivals, 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire.  The  vessels  that  annuall y  appear  upon 
the  surface  of  the  Amazon  are,  probably,  not  more 
than  those  which  monthly  navigate  the  Mississippi, 
or  daily  pass  along  the  course  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang. 

At  the  head  of  rivers,  classed  according  to  their 
length,  the  Mississippi  is  to.  be  placed,  taking  the 
Missouri  branch,  Which  ought  to  be  the  name  of  the 
united  stream,  not  only  on  account  of  its  longer 
course,  but  because  it  brings  down  a  greater  body  of 
water,  and  imparts  its  turbid  character  to  its  rival. 
Geographers  have,  however,  given  the  former  name 
to  the  joint  rivers,  the  "  Father  of  Waters, "  accord- 
ing to  its  Indian  signification,  which  may  be  aptly 
applied  to  the  great  central  valley  of  North  America, 
famishing  the  following  streams,  which  unite  in  the 
'channel  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  pour  down 
through  it  into  the  Golf  of  Mexico — 

Miles. 

St.  Peter's 600 

Peiiaca,  or  Turkey       ...  200 

Iowa 350 

Chacaguar  ....  200 

Des-moines   ....'-.  600 

St.  Croix 30O 

Chippewa 300 

Wisconsin 600 

RockBiver 450 

lUmois 500 

Salt 250 

Missouri 3300       ^ 

Yellow-stone 1000 

Little  Missouri       ...  300 

Shienne 300 

Quicourt         ....  500 

Platte 1200 

Kansas 800 

Osage 500 

Gasconade     ....  300 

Jacques  600 

Sioux 500 

Grand 500 

Chariton         ....  200 

Kaskaskia 300 

Maramee 200 

St.  Francis 450 

White  600 
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MUes 

Arkansas       .... 

2500 

Caoadian 

1000 

Neosho           .        .       . 

800 

Red  River     ,        .        .        . 

2000 

Washita 

800 

Ohio 

1250 

Allegftany       . 

350 

'  Mooongahela 

300 

Kanawha 

450 

Kentucky       .        .        .       . 

360 

Green 

300 

Cumberland 

600 

Tennessee 

1500 

Muifkiogum 

200 

Scioto 

200 

WaUsh          ... 

550 

White  River 

200 

Hatchy          .... 

200 

Ytaoo            .... 

300 

Big  Black      .... 

200 

The  most  beautiful  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  is 
the  Ohio,  the  Belle  riviere  of  the  early  French  set- 
tlers, the  only  large  river  it  receives  from  the  east. 
No  stream  rolls  for  the  same  distance  so  uniformly 
and  peacefully;  its  banks  are  adorned  with  the 
laigest  sycamores,  its  waters  clear,  and  studded  with 
islands  covered  with  the  finest  trees.  All  the  other 
great  tributaries  flow  from  the  west :  its  coofluenoe 
with  the  Missouri,  which  enters  it  like  a  conqueror, 
and  carries  its  white  waves  to  the  opposite  shora^ 
presenting  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  views  in 
the  world.  The  country  around  these  vast  water- 
courses is  of  the  most  varied  description,  alternately 
exhibiting  wild  rice-lakes  and  swamps,  lime-stone 
blufls  and  craggy  hills,  deep  pine  forests  and  beautiful 
prairies,  the  prairies  showing  an  almost  perfect  level, 
in  summer  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass 
and  flowers,  'Without  a  tree  or  a  bush,  the  only 
tenants  of  which  are  elks  and  bufialoes,  bears  and 
deer,  and  the  savages  that  pursue  them.  The  blufls 
of  the  Mississippi  are  for  the  most  part  perpendicular 
masses  of  limestone,  oflen  shooting  up  into  towers 
and  pinnacles,  presenting  at  a  distance  the  aspect  of 
the  battlements  and  turrets  of  an  ancient  city.  In 
'  the  season  of  inundation,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  the  river  presents  a  very  stdlpng  spectacle. 
It  sweeps  along  in  curves  or  sections  of  circles,  from 
six  to  twelve  miles  in  ei(tent,  measured  from  point  to 
point,  and  not  far  from  the  medial  width  of  a  mile. 
On  a  calm  spring  morning,  and  under  a  bright  sun^ 
this  sheet  of  water  shines  like  a  mass  of  burnished 
silver,  its  edges  being  distinctly  marked  by  a  mag- 
nificent outline  of  cotton- wood  tress,  at  this  time  of 
the  year  of  the  brightest  verdure,  among  which  those 
brilliant  birds  of  the  country,  the  black  and  red  bird, 
and  the  blue  jay,  flit  to  and  fro,  or  wheel  their  flight 
over  them,  forming  a  scene  which  has  all  of  grandeur 
or  beauty  that  nature  can  fVmiish,  to  soothe  or  enrap- 
ture the  beholder.  The  curvilinear  course  of  the 
Mississippi  is  one  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities. 
It  meanders  in  uniform  bends,  which,  in  many  in- 


stanpes,  are  described  with  a  peecision  equl  to  tb 
obtained  by  the  point  of  a  compsss.  The  rinr 
sweeps  round  tke  half  of  a  circle,  and  is  ika  pR. 
cipitate4  in  a  diagonal  direetioa  across  iu  ownck- 
nel,  to  another  curve  of  the  same  regularity  upQ&  tk 
opposite  shore.  Instead  of  calculating  distaocctbf 
miles  or.leagues,  the  boatmen  and  lodiaos  esijBaie 
their  progress  by  the  number  of  bends  vhiditheyliit 
passed.  This  conformation,  which disiin^beifiuK 
of  the  streams  of  the  Misaiseippi  valley,  mm  bne 
transpired  under  the  operation  of  some  law ;  bat  hitho- 
to  no  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  gives  whla  i. 
quite  satisfactory.  Geological  at^Msaraoco  indicak 
that  this  stream,  like  the  Orinoco,  had  infomer^ 
a  much  bro&der  volume,  though  a  shorter  coone; 
that,  in  fact,  it  once  found  its  estuary  not  ht  beisw 
the  present  mouth  of  the  Ohio ;  the  aHuviii  comij 
now  stifetching  from  thence  to  the  south,  oev « 
thousand  miles,  being  then  an  arm  of  the  see.  "No 
thinking  mind,"  says  Flint,  "om  caniempitte  tb 
mighty  and  resistless  wave,  swsepiog  ite  prad 
course  from  point  to  point,  curving  rooad  ils  beads 
through  thi^  dark  forests,  without  a  feeling  ol  nb- 
limity.  The  hundred  shores,  laved  by  its  viien; 
the  long  course  of  its  tributaries,  some  of  wiiicltare 
already  the  abodes  of  cultivation,  and  othen  pamiif 
an  immense  course  withoiit  a  solitary  dwelliif  of 
.civilized  man  on  their  banks ;  the  DOineroas  tribei 
of  savages  that  now  roam  on.  its  borders;  the  ifieci- 
ing  and  imperishable  traces  of  geneitlioos  ibat  aie 
gone,  leaving  no  other  memorial  of  their  existeDfce, 
or  materials  for  their  history  than  their  tomto,  ilm 
rise  at  frequent  intervals  along  its  bsnki;  the  dim. 
but  glorious  anticipations  of  the  fotuie-tbese  m 
sttbjecU  of  contemplation  that  oanoot  hot  associate 
themselves  with  a  view  of  this  river." 

Though  far  inferior  to  these  streamsof  the  wasten 
world  in  point  of  length  and  volume,  the  Nile  of  tlte 
ancient  continent  may  be  placed  at  the  hesd  of  re- 
markable rivers.  One  of  ite  chief  pecoiiarities  &  Ik 
solitary  grandeur  ol  iu  flow ;  for  not  a  sio^e  afflnat 
enters  it  from  the  junction  of  the  Tscase  to  the  aei, 
a  distance  of  1500  milefr-«  circumstaiioe  wiiliout  t 
parallel  in  the  physical  copdition  of  hTers.  Another 
of  its  striking  features  is  its  long  eooiK  liuoi^ht 
desert,  dry,  barren,  and  hideous,  depoeitiag  by  its 
annual  inundation  the  richest  soil  oa  those  portioos 
of  it  which  lie  contiguous  to  its  banks ;  and  heaoe 
has  originated  the  apt  comparison  of  it<  career  to  tbe 
path  ol  a  good  man  amidst  an  evil  geoertiifla. 
Egypt  would  be  completely  sterile  ^rm  it  wA  i» 
the  periodical  overflow  of  its  only  sfream,  which 
both  covers  a  large  part  of  its  surfaas  mtk  « layer  of 
alluvion,  and  imparts  to  ft  the  leqaisite  ooistive. 

"Riflh  king  of  floods! 


The  j< 


o'srflowattoiwfiflfJ^iJj- 
. — glad  to  quit 
joyless  dassrt,  down  the  NnManrocb 
From  thnnd'ring  steep  to  steep  he  poon  hu  sn, 
And  Egypt  joys  beaeatli  the  apraadiiv  vn^ 
It  requites  the  river  to  attain  a  medium  riie  in  order 
to  benefit  the  country:  t«o  litUe,  invoiviiw  ««it3Ur 
and  famine ;  too  much,  gcompromisiag  ^  '^ 
the  people  and  their  dwelliflgs.   WilkiM«f|J»' 
rise  of  19  cubits,  tolerable;  20,  good;  21,«*aefli. 
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while  a  rise  of  22  cubits  is  abundant  enough  to  fill 
every  canal,  and  a  riaeof  24  oubita  would  overwhelm 
and  min  the  viUagea.    A  cubit  ia  lather  more  than 
21  inches ;  so  that,  in  order  fully  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  country,  a  peependionlaf  rise  of  38  feet  is  ne- 
cessary.     The  Nile  is  else  distinguished  among 
rivers  for  the  pleasant  taste  and  salubrity  of  its 
wateffB  when  not  in  flood ;  properties  highly  extolled 
by  the  ancients,  and  acknowledged  to  belong  to  it  by 
modem  travelers.    It  is  a  common  saying  with  the 
Egyptians,  that  if  Mat^omet  had  tasted  of  its  stream, 
he  would  have  sought  a  terrestrial  imjnoictality  in  or- 
der to  eoioy  it  forever.    The  physical  circumstances 
of  the  river  easily  account  for  the  possession  of  this 
attribute.    The  air  above  is  pare  and  serene.    But 
little  rain  falls  upon  the  country  through  which  the 
greater  pari  of  its  course  is  prosecuted,  and  no  snow 
or  hail.    Hence  there  is  little  drainage  into  it  from 
the  surrounding  land,  and  its  waters  are  "^ept  free 
from  any  noxious  taint  derived  from  earths  and.  mine- 
rals, except  from  those  in  its  immediate  channel. 
The  same  property  of  being  remarkably  pure  and 
salutary  is  asc^bed  by  Herodotus  to  one  of  the  Su- 
sianic  rivers,  of  wbieh  alone,  accordiog  to  tradition, 
none  but  the  kings  ot  Persia  drank. 

"  Thsre  Sosa,  by  Choaspst 
The  drink  of  oone  but  kiiys. 


The  Susianie  streams,  along  with  the  Nile,  may 
not  improperly  be  styled  the  oldest  rivers  of  the 
globe,  because  of  their  place  in  its  moat  ancient  tra- 
ditions and  histories ;  and  however  subordinate  to 
the  gigantip  currents  of  the  vrestem  hemisphere, 
those  of  the  eastern,  in  general,  present  higher  points 
of  interest,  in  their  long-known  identification  with 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  If  not  the  actual  birth- 
place of  man,  the  great  plains  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  were  the  abode  of  tb^ 
founders  of  the  diluvian  race.  There,  the  two 
greatest  cities  of  the  ancient  world— Nineveh  and 
Babylon— r6se  into  magnificence.  There,  a  super- 
natiwal  finger  traced  the  doom  of  the  latter  upon  the 
palace  w^  of  its  trembling  monarch,  while  an  exiled 
Jew,  in  the  majesty  of  inspiration,  gave  him  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  mystic  writing.  There,  too,  the 
splendid  empire  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  fell  a  prey 
to  the  Macedonian  on  the  field  of  Arbela,  while,  in 
later  ages,  the  same  neighborhood  witnessed  the 
catastrophe  of  Cunaxa,  and  the  bold  bearing  of  the 
indomitable  ten  thousand-Hhe  defeat  and  death  of 
Crassus— the  retreat  of  Mark  Antony— the  fall  of  the 
apostate  Julian— and  the  short-lived  glory  of  Bagdad. 
How  dififerent  the  associations  connected  with  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Osage  to  .those  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris! 


WERE    I    BUT    WITH    THEE. 


BT  CAHOLuia  r.  oxirx. 


Hovxs  of  lonsly  mnsiag 

Somatimee  thou  most  have, 
When,  of  toil  a- weary, 

Best  thy  soul  doth  crave. 
Then,  if  I  were  near  thee, 

Care  wonid  be  forgot, 
And  obtnifftve  Borrows   ■ 

Be  SB  they  ware  not. 
Tbonghts  and  themas  of  baanty, 

Biiing  wild  and  free, 
Would  our  eoaveise  gladden 

Were  I  hot  with  thee  I 
Thou  woaldBt  bear  my  spirit 

To  thy  ahadow-land, 


Where  bright  shapea  of  beauty 

Spring,  a  glorious  bead. 
Their  harmonioos  motions. 

As  the  wild  waves  free, 
Would  enchain  oar  spirits 

Were  I  bat  with  thee ! 
I  woold  bear  thee  onward 

To  my  rsalms  of  life, 
Where  with  joy  transcendent 

All  the  seenas  are  rife, 
In  that  glorioaa  droam-laad, 

Ob  that  magic  sea, 
It  were  nearer  heaven 

Were  I  but  with  thee! 


SONNET.  — IRON. 


Tht  worth,  O  Iron !  can  be  never  told ! 

Thoa  art  tha  richest  treosore  of  the  mine ! 

By  thee  great  nations  polished  are  and  shine, 
And  nsing  thee  contenm,niay  glittering  gold— 
Hsil !  ever  nsefal  one !  Art  were  now  dead 

If  wanting  thee.    Thoa  in  onr  Ufa-blood  flowaat ; 

Where  run  streams,  fonntaias,  there  thoa  lihawiee  goest  \ 


War  claims  thee,  for  thy  presence  makes  him  red ; 
The  mariner  his  needle  forms  of  thee, 

To  gnide  him  pilot-like  acroas  the  main ; 

From  thee  old  oaka  solidity,  too,  gain ; 
In  chiders,  olay  thoa  art  Annd  continnally— "^ 
Earth's  minanl  strata  yield  to  thee  the  palm; 
Thou  canst  mska  war    snd  mak'st  tha  nationa  ooim. 


tS'"' 
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[WITR  ILLUSTftATtONS.] 


Among  the  recent  developments  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  art,  by  far  the  most  important  and  interesting 
are  those  of  Mr.  Layard  at  the  site  of  Nineveh,  a 
foil  account  of  virhich  is  given  in  the  volumes  re- 
cently published  by  George  P.  Putnam,  of  New 
York,  entitled  '*  Nineveh  and  its  Remains;  with  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  the  Chaldean  Christians  of 
Kurdiston,  and  the  Yezidia,  or  Devil-Worshipars; 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  Manners  and  Aits  of  the  An- 
cient Assyrians." 

Mr.  Layard's  work  contains  an  account  of  the 
labors  carried  on  by  him  at  Nimroud,  from  Novem- 
ber 1845  until  April  1847;  and  also  of  the  less  exten- 
sive excavations  which  he  caused  to  be  made  at 
Kalah  Sherghat  and  Kouyunjik.  The  narrative  has 
all  the  liveliness  and  glow  of  a  romance;  the  inci- 
dents are  highly  characteristic  of  oriental  life ;  and 
many  of  them  are  of  tragic  and  thrilling  interest. 
His  account  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  over- 
come with  the  Arabs,  Turks  and  Chaldeans,  in  se- 
curing their  aid  toward  the  accomplishment  of  his 
grand  design,  is  very  curious,  and  evinces  a  wonder- 
ful amount  of  coolness,  ability  and  tact.  Not  less 
remarkable  are  the  energy  and  peraevereoce  which 
he  exerted  in  conducting  his  noble  enterpiiae  to  a 
successful  termination. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  book,  Mr.  Layard  gives  a 
summary  of  the  result  of  his  investigations  and  of 
their  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Assyrians.  They 
add  an  immense  amount  of  information,  to  that  which 
was  already  in  possession  of  the  learned  world,  re- 
specting the  progress  of  art  and  civilization  among 
this  ancient  people  and  dissipate  many  errors.  The 
discovery  of  the  arch,  of  glass,  and  of  the  pulley, 
among  the  mines,  evince  the  high  antiqoity  of  these 
inventions,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  com- 
paratively modern  origin ;  and  the  very  remaricable 
fact  that  the  most  ancient  among  the  Assyrian  works 
of  art  are  by  far  the  best  executed,  lead  to  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  an  unwritten  ancient  history  of 
far  greater  extent  and  interest  than  that  which  has 
been  preserved.  All  that  portion  of  history  which 
relates  to  the  origin  and  rise  of  As0]rrian  art  of  course 
remains  unknown.  This  is  prob^y  the  case,  too, 
with  reference  to  Babylon  and  the  other  ancient  e^^ 
piresof  Asia. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  extracts  from  Mr. 
Layard's  work,  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  pub- 
lisher, we  are  permitted  to  illuistrate  with  engravings. 
We  commence  where  he  records  some  of  his  earliest 
operations  at  the  great  mound  of  Nimroud : 

'*  No  sculptures  had  hitherto  been  discovered  in  a 
perfect  sute  of  preservation,  and  only  one  or  two 
coald  bear  removal.  I  determined,  therefore,  to 
abandon  this  comer,  and  to  resume  excavatioDS  near 


the  chamber  first  opened,  where  the  slabs  lad  io  so 
way  been  injured.  The  workmen  were  diiected  le 
dig  behind  the  small  lionn,  whieh  appeared  to  f<n 
an  entrance,  and  to  be  •coanected  with  otlier  walk 
AAer  removing  much  earth,  a  few  nnsculpturedsUbi 
were  discovered,  Allen  from  their  places,  and  bnka 
in  many  pieces.  The  sides  of  the  room  of  vkkb 
fhey  had  originally  formed  a  part  could  sot  be 
traced. 

"  As  tkese  ruins  oecnrred  on  the  edge  of  tk 
mound,  it  was  probable  that  Uiey  had  been  aiore  a- 
'posed  than  the  rest,  and  consequently  had  snetaiad 
more  injury  than  other  parts  of  the  building.  An 
there  was  a  raVine  running  for  into  the  ffloood,  t^ 
parently  formed  by  the  winter  rains,  I  deterraioedto 
opetf  a  trench  in  the  centre  of  it.    In  two  days  the 
workmen  reached  the  top  of  a  dab,  wUeh  appeared 
to  be  both  well  pieserved,  and  to  be  still  standiqf  it 
its  original  position.  On  the  south  side  I  diioomedl 
to  my  great  satisfaction,  two  human  fifores,  eoe- 
siderably  above  the  natural  size,  sculptured  in  low 
relief,  and  still  exhibiting  all  the  freshness  of  a  reoem 
work.    This  was  No.  90  of  chamber  B  ia  the  thiid 
plan.  In  a  few  hours  the  eartli  and  nAbitkhadbeen 
completely  removed  from  the  face  of  the  dab,  no 
part*  of  which  had  been  injured.    The  onameotf 
delicately  graven  on  the  robes,  the  tassels  and  frtoga, 
the  bracelets  and  armlets,  the  elaborate  curls  of  the 
hair  and  beard)  were  all  entire.    The  ^gvna  were 
back  to  back,  and  furnished  with  wings.   They  ap- 
peared to  represent  dfvinities,  presiding  over  the  Ma- 
sons, or  over  particular  religious  ceramooifls.   The 
one,  whose  ftice  was  turned  to  the  East,  carried  • 
fallow  deer  on  his  rigiit  arm,  and  in  his  left  hand  i 
branch  bearing  five  flowers.    Around  his  temples 
was  a  fillet,  adorned  in  firont  with  a  rosette.  The 
other  held  a  square  vessel,  or  basket,  in  the  leA  haad, 
and  an  object  resembling  a  fir  cone  in  the  right.  On 
his  head  he  wore  a  rounded  cap,  at  the  base  of  whick 
was  a  hom.    The  garments  of  both,  consisting  of  a 
stole  falling  from  the  shoulders  to  the  ffikles,  and  i 
short  tunic  underneath,  descending  to  ihsJaee,  were 
richly  and  tastefiilly  decorated  with  embroideries 
and  fringes,  whilst  the  hair  and  beard  weie  amsged 
with  study  and  art.    Although  the  relief  was  low. 
yet  the  outline  was  perhaps  more  carefiil,  and  troe, 
than  that  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures  rfKhorwW 
The  limbs  were  delineated  with  peculiar  accotacy, 
and  the  muscles  and  bones  faithfully,  though  «oln^ 
what  too  strongly,  marked.  An  inscription  m  «cf» 
the  sculpture. 

"  To  the  west  of  this  slab,  and  fitting  ^^^^_ 
comer-stone  ornamented  with  flowera  and  f^' 
work,  tasietoily  arranged,  and  peaemWiag  i"  «*' 
those  graven  oa  the  injuied^  tablet,  near  eauuee  ^ 
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of  tile  S.  W.  bnilding.  I  leoogniaed  at 
oaoe  from  whence  many  of  the  seulp- 
tures,  employed  in  the  constniction  of 
that  edifice,  had  been  brought ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  I  hid  at  length  disoovered  the 
earliest  palace  of  Nimroud. 

^*  The  corner-stone  led  me  to  a  figure  of 
singular  form.  A  human  body,  clothed 
in  robes  similar  to  those  of  the  winged 
men  on  the  pfavious  slab,  was  Mrmounted 
by  the  head  of  an  eagle  or  of  a  vultufe. 
The  curved  beak,  of  considerable  length, 
was  half  open,  and  displayed  a  narrow, 
pointed  tottgue,  which  was  still  covered 
with  red  paint.  On  the  shoulders  iellithe 
usual  curled  and  bushy  hair  of  the  Assy- 
rian mages,  and  a  comb  of  feathers  rose 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  Two  wings 
spransT  from  the  back,  and  in  either  hand 
was  the  square  vessel  and  fir  oone. 

<*  On  all  these  figures  paint  could  be  fointky 
distiogruiahed,  particularly  on  the  hair, 
beard,  eyes,  and  sandals.  The  slabs  on 
which  they  were  aculptured  had  sus- 
tained no  injury,  and  could  be  without 
difficulty  packed  and  moved  to  any  dis- 
tance. There  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  that  they  formed  part  of  a  chamber, 
and  that,  to  explore  it  completely,  I  had 
only  to  continue  along  ib»  wall,  now 
partly  uncovered. 

*<  On  the  morning  ibllowing  these  dis- 
coveries, I  rode  to  the  encampment  of 
Sheikh  Abd-ur-rahman,  and  was  return- 
ing to  the  mound,  when  I  saw  two  Arabs 
of  his  tribe  urging  their  mares  to  the  top 
of  their  speed.    On  approaching  me  they 
stopped.    <  Hasten,  O  Bey,'  exclaimed  one  of  them 
— *  hasten  to  the  diggers,  for  they  have  found  Nimrod 
himself    Wallah,  it  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  true !  we 
have  seen  him  with  our  eyes.    There  is  no  Qod  but 
God;' and  both  joining  in  this  piotis  exolamation, 
they  galloped  oflf,  without  further  words,  in  the 
direction  of  their  tents. 

*(0n  reaching  the  ruins  I  descended 'into  the  new 
trench,  and  found  the  workmen,  who  had  already 
seen  me,  as  I  approached,  standing  near  a  heap  of 
baskets  and  cloaks.  Whilst  Awad  advanced,  and 
asked  for  a  present  to  oelebrete  the  occasion,  the 
Arabs  withdrew  the  screen  they  had  hastily  con- 
structed, and  disclosed  an  enormous  human  head 
sculptured  in  full  out  of  the  alabaster  of  the  country. 
They  had  uncovered  the  upper  part  of  the  figure, 
the  remainder  of  which  was  still  buried  in  the  earth. 
I  saw  at  once  that  the  head  must  belong  to  a  winged 
lion  or  bull,  similar  to  those  of  Khorsabad  and  Per- 
Mpolis.  It  was  in  admirable  preservation.  The  ex- 
pression was  calm,  yet  majestic,  and  the  outline  of 
the  features  showed  a  freedom  and  knowledge  of  art, 
scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  the  works  of  so  remote  a 
period.  The  cap  had  three  horns,  and,  unlike  that 
of  the  human-headed  bolls  hitherto  found  in  Assjrria, 
was  rounded  and  without  oraament  at  the  top. 


Eagle-Headed  Figure.    (N.  W.  Palace.    Nimroud.) 

''I  was  not  surprised  that  the  Arabs  had  been 
amazed  and  terrified  at  this  apparition.  It  required 
no  stretch  of  imagination  to  conjure  up  the  most 
strange  fancies.  This  gigantic  head,  blanched  with 
age,  thus  rising  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  might 
well  have  belonged  to  one  of  those  fearful  beings 
which  are  pictured  in  the  traditions  of  the  country, 
as  appearing  to  mortals,  slowly  ascending  from  the 
regions  below.  One  of  the  workmen,  on  catching 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  monster,  had  thrown  down 
his  basket  and  ran  oflf  toward  Mosul  as  fast  as  his 
legs  could  carry  him.  I  learat  this  with  regret,  as  I 
antwipeted  the  consequences. 

"  Whilst  I  was  superintending  the  removal  of  the 
earth,  which  still  clung  to  the  sculpture,  and  giving 
directions  for  the  continuation  of  the  work,  a  noise 
of  horsemen  was  heard,  and  presently  Abd-ur-rah- 
man,  followed  by  half  his  tribe,  appeared  on  the  edge 
of  the  trench.  As  soon  as  the  two  Arabs  had 
reached  the  tents,  and  published  the  wonders  they 
had  seen,  every  one  mounted  his  mare  and  rode  to 
the  mound,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  these 
inconceivable  reports.  When  they  beheld  the  head 
they  all  cried  out  together,  *  There  is  no  God  bot 
God,  and  Mahonuned  is  his  Prophet !'  It  was  some 
time.before  the  sheikh  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
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descend  into  the  pit,  and  convince  himself  that  the 
image  he  saw  was  of  atone.  *  This  is  not  the  work 
of  men*s  bands/  exclaimed  he,  *but  of  those  infidel 
giants  of  whom  the  Prophet,  peace  be  with  him ! 
has  said,  that  they  were  higher  than  the  tallest  date 
tree ;  this  is  one  of  the  idols  which  Noah,  peace  be 
with  him !  cursed  before  the  flood.'  In  this  opinion, 
the  result  of  a  careful  examination,  all  the  bystanders 
concurred. 

<<  I  now  ordered  a  trench  to  be  dug  doe  south  from 
the  head,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  a  correspond- 
ing figure,  and  before  nigbt-fall  reached  the  object 
of  my  search  about  twelre  feet  distant.  Engaging 
two  or  three  men  to  sleep  near  the  sculptures,  I  re- 
turned to  the  village  and  celebrated  the  day's  dis- 
covery by  a  slaughter  of  sheep,  of  w^ch  all  the 
Arabs  near  partook.  As  some  wandering  musicians 
chanced  to  be  at  Selamiyah,  I  sent  for  them,  and 
dances  were  kept  up  during  the  greater  part  'of  ^ 
night.  On  the  following  morning  Arabs  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  villages  congregated  on  the  mound. 
Even  the  women  could  not  repress  their  iiuriosity, 
and  came  in  crowds,  with  their  childrea,  from  afar. 
My  cawaas  was  stationed  during  the  day  in  the 
trench,  into  which  I  would  not  allow  the  multitude 
to  descend. 

<' As  I  had  expected,  the  report  of  the  discovery  of 
the  gigantic  head,  carried  by  the  terrified  Arab  to 
Mosul,  had  thrown  the  town  into  commotion:  He 
had  scarcely  checked  his  speed  before  reaching  the 
bridge.  Entering- breathless  into  the  basars,  he  an- 
nounced to  every  one  he  met  that  Nimrod  had  ap- 
peared. The  news  soon  got  to  the  ears  of  the  cadi, 
who,  anxious  for  a  fresh  opportunity  to  annoy  me, 
called  the  mufti  and  the  elema  together,  to  consult 
upon  this  unexpected  occurrence.  Their  delibera- 
tions ended  in  a  procession  to  the  governor,  and  a 
formal  protest,  on  the  part  oi  the  Mnsulmans  of  the 
town,  against  proceedings  so  directly  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  Kofi».  The  cadi  had  no  distinct  idea 
whether  the  bones  of  the  mighty  hunter  had  been 
uncovered,  or  only  his  image ;  nor  did  Ismail  Pasha 
vary  dearly  raottmher  whether  Nimrod  was  a  tnie- 
believing  prophet  or  an  infidel.  I  conaequentiy  re- 
ceived a  somewhat  unintelligible  .-message  from  hia 
excellency,  to  the  efiiect  that  the  rpmains  should  be 
treated  with  respect,  and  be  by  no  means  further 
disturbed,  and  that  he  wished  the  excavations  to  be 
stopped  at  once,  and  desired  to  confer  with  me  on 
the  subject. 

"I  called  upon  him  accordingly,  and  had  some 
difficulty  in  making  him  understand  the  nature  of  my 
diaoovery.  As  he  requested  me  to  discontinue  my 
operations  until  the  sensation  in  the  town  had  some- 
what subsided,  I  returned  to  Nimroud  and  dismissed 
the  workmen,  retaining  only  two  men  to  dig  leisurely 
along  the  walls  without  giving  cause  for  further  in- 
terference. I  aaoertained  by  the  end  of  March  the 
existence  of  a  second  pair  of  winged  human-headed 
lions,*  difiering  from  those  previously  discovered  in 
fonn,  the  human  shape  being  continued  to  the  waist 
•  Entranos  of  chamber  B,  plan  3. 


and  furnished  with  arms.  1m'  <«ie  hand  each  figiR 
carried  a  goat  or  stag,  and  in  the  other,  which  liav 
down  by  the  aide,  a  branoh  with  three  io«m 
They  formed  a  northern  eatranoe  into  the  duifae 
of  which  the  lioaa  previouaiy  described  wen  tk 
southern  portal.  I  completdy  iracovend  the  boer, 
and  found  them  to  be  entire.  They  were  ihoa 
twelve  feet  in  height,  and  tbs  same  number  in  le^ 
Th6  body  and  limbs  trere  admirably  poitnyed ;  (k 
muscles  and  bopiea,  altbovgh  atroogly  devdoped  to 
display  the  strength  of  the  animal,  showed  at  (he 
same  time  a  correct  Hmowledge  of  its  aaauny  ad 
form.  Expanded  wings  sprung  (nm  the  shonUs 
and  spread  over  the  back ;  a  knotted  girdle,  eadio^ii 
tassels,  enoirejed  the  Umos.  These  scnlptoies,  fofa> 
ing  ah  entrance,  were  partly  in  full  and  partly  ia 
relief.  The  head  and  fisie-part,  lacing  the  chsaher, 
were  in  fell;  bat  only  one  aide  of  the  sest  of  the  sUb 
was  sculptured,  the  beck  being  placed  tgnoA  the 
Wall  of  sun-dried  bricks.  That  the  spectator  migfat 
have  both  a  perfect  front  and'  aide  view  of  the 
figures,  they  were  furnished  with  five  kgs;  two 
were  carved  on  the  end  of  the  slab  to  &oe  theohn- 
ber,  and  three  on  the  side.  The  lelief  of  the  bodf 
and  three  limba  was  high  and  bold,  and  thectahmi 
covered,  in-  alL  parts  not  ooonpied  by  the  image,  with 
inscriptions  in  the  cttneifonn  character.  These  m^ 
nificent  specimens  of  Asaynan  art  were  ia  perfect 
preservation;  the  moat  minute  lines  ia  the  detaiteflf 
the  wings  and  in  the  oroaments  hadbeeo  muoed 
with  their  original  freshness.  Not  a  ehsiader  wh 
,  wanting  in  the  inscriptions. 

<<  I  used  to  contemplate  for  hours  these myiierioBi 
emblems,  and  muse  over  their  intent  sad  \nMaj. 
What  more  noUe  forma  Oould  have  ushered  the  peo- 
ple into  the  temple  of  their  gods!  What  more  idh 
lime  imagea  opold  have  been  borrowed  from  sstae, 
by  men  who  aought,  unaided  by  the  light  o(  reretled 
religion,  to  embody  their  conception  of  the  widoo, 
power,  and  ubiquity  of  a  Supreme  fieiog?  They 
could  find  no  better  type  of  intellect  and  ImowMsi 
than  the  head  of  the  man ;  of  strength,  ihsD  the  body 
of  the  lion ;  of  i^dity  of  motion,  thaa  the  wiags  ef 
t|iebird.  These  winged  human-headed  Ikns  wen 
not  idle  cieationa,  the  olTsprii^  of  mere  fhoey;  (heir 
meaning  was  written  upon  them.  They  had  twed 
and  inatructed  races  which  flourished  3000  yean 
ago.  ThroHgh  the  portals  which  they  gnaided, 
kings,  priests,  and  warriors  had  borne  aacriik»  to 
their  altars,  long  before  the  wisdom  of  ihe  Bast  bid 
penetrated  to  Greece,  and  had  furnished  ita  mytho- 
logy with  symbols  long  recogniaed  by  the  Aaeyrim 
votaries.  They  may  have  been  buried,  sad  that 
exiatenoe  may  have  been  unknown,  before  the  fouB* 
dat\on  of  the  eternal  city.  For  twenty-five  <«»*» 
they  had  been  hidden  from  the  eye  of  man.  «»|"'y 
now  stood  forth  once  mofe  in  their  ancient  m^- 
But  how  changed  was  the  scene  sroand  tbem!  lAe 
luxury  and  civUisation  of  a  mighty  natioB  hadfiwa 


place  to  the  wretchedness  and  ignoraaoe 


ofsi^ 


half-barbarous  tribea.  The  wealili  of  t«»^"j 
the  riches  of  gmat  citim,  had  beea  Mooeeded  oy 
ruins  and  shapeleas  heaps  of  esrlL  Abof^tbeif^ 
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cious  hall  in  which  they  stood,  the  plough  had  passed 
and  the  corn  now  waved.  Egypt  has  monuments  no 
less  ancient  and  no  less  wonderful ;  but  they  have 
stood  forth  for  ages  fo  testify  her  early  power  aod 
renown;  whilst  those  before  me  had  but  now  ap- 
peared to  bear  witness  in  the  words  of  the  propl/et, 
that  once  *the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon, 
with  fair  branches  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud  of  a 
high  stature;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick 
boughs  ....  his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the 
trees  of  the  field,  and  his  boughs  were  multiplied, 
and  his  branches  became  long,  because  of  the  multi- 
tude of  waters  when  he  shot  forth.  All  the  fowls  of 
heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs,  and  under  his 
branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  bring  forth 
their  young,  and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  all  great 
nations;'  for  now  is  ' Nineveh  a  desolation  and  dry 
like  a  wilderness,  and  flocks  lie  down  in  the  midst  of 
her ;  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations,  both  the  cormorant 
and  bittern,  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it;  their 
voice  sings  in  the  windows ;  and  desolation  is  in  the 
thresholds.'* 

"  Behind  the  Hons  was  another  chamber.f  I  unco- 
vered about  fifty  feet  of  its  northern  wall.  On  each 
slab  was  carved  the  winged  figure  with  the  homed 

*Ezekiel,  xxxi.  3,  etc;  Z^haniab,  ii.  13  and  14. 
t  Chamber  C. 


cap,  fir  cone,  and  square  vessel  or  basket.  They 
were  in  pairs  facing  one  another,  and  divided  by  an 
emblematic  tree,  similar  to  that  on  the  comer-stone 
in  chamber  B.  AH  these  bas-reliefs  were  inferior 
in  execution,  and  finish,  to  those  previously  dis- 
covered." 

The  following  extract  shows  the  great  variety  of 
objects  which  present  themselves  among  the  buried 
ruins  of  NimrQud,  and  the  large  scale  on  which  the 
Assyrian  works  of  art  were  projected  and  executed. 

'^  The  change  to  summer  had  been  as  rapid  as  that 
which  ushered  in  the  spring.  The  verdure  of  the 
plain  had  perished  almost  in  a  day.  Hot  winds, 
coming  from  the  desert,  had  burnt  up  and  carried 
away  the  shrubs ;  flights  of  locusts,  darkening  the 
air,  had  destroyed  a  few  patches  of  cultivation,  and 
had  completed  the  havoc  commenced  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  The  Abou-Salman  Arabs,  having  struck 
their  black  tentir,  were  now  living  in  dkailis,  or  sheds, 
constructed  of  reeds  and  grass  along  the  banks  of 
the  river.  The  Shemutti  and  Jehesh  had  returned  to 
their  villages,  and  the  plain  presented  the  same  naked 
and  desolate  aspect  that  it  wore  in  the  month  of 
November.  The  heat,  however,  was  now  almost 
intolerable.  Violent  whirlwinds  occasionally  swept 
over  the  face  of  the  country.  They  could  be  seen 
as  they  advanced  from  the  desert,  carrying  along 
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with  them  clouds  of  sand  and  dust.  Almost  utter 
darkness  prevailed  during  their  passage,  which  lasted 
generally  about  an  hour,  and  nothing  could  resist 
their  fury.  On  returning  home  one  afternoon  after 
a  tempest  of  this  kind,  I  found  no  traces  of  my  4^9^  1- 
ings;  they  had  been  completely  carried  away. 
Ponderous  wooden  fnuneworks  had  been  borne  over 
the  bank,  and  hurled  some  hundred  yards  distant ; 
the  tents  had  disappeared,  and  my  furniture  was 
scattered  over  the  plain.  When  on  the  mound,  my 
only  secure  place  of  refuge  was  beneath  the  fidlen 
Uq»^  where  1  could  defy  the  fury  of  the  whirlwind ; 
the  Arabs  ceased  from  their  w<^k  and  crouched  in 
the  trenches,  almost  suffocated  and  blinded  by  the 
dense  cloud  of  fine  dust  and  sand  which  nothing 
could  exclude.* 

<'  Although  the  number  of  my  workmen  was  small, 
the  excavations  were  carried  on  as  actively  as  pos- 
sible. The  two  human-headed  lions,  forming  the 
entrance  ^,t  led  into  another  chamber,  or  to  sculp- 
tured walls,  which,  as  it  will  hereafter  be  explained, ' 
may  have  formed  an  outWard  facing  to  the  building. 
The  slabs  to  the  right  and  left,  on  issuing  from  this 
portal,  had  fallen  from  their  original  position,  and  all 
of  them,  except  one,  were  broken.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  raising  the  pieces  from  the  ground.  As 
the  face  of  the  slabs  was  downward,  the  sculpture 
had  been  well  preserved. 

<*  On  the  slabs  Nos.  2  and  3  was  represented  the 
king  holding  a  bow  in  one  hand  and  two  arrows  in 
the  other.  He  was  followed  by  his  attendant  eunuch, 
who  carried  a  mace,  a  second  bow  and  a  quiver  for 
his  use.  Facing  him  was  his  vixir,  his  hands  crossed 
before  him,  also  followed  by  an  eunuch.  These 
figures  were  about  eight  feet  high;  the  relief  very 
low,  and  the  ornaments  rich  and  elaborately  carved. 
The  bracelets,  armlets,  and  weapons,  were  all 
adorned  with  the  heads  of  bulls  and  rams ;  color  still 
remained  on  the  hair,  beard,  and  sandals. 

**Ho.  1,  forming  a  comer  wall,  was  a  slab  of 
enormous  dimensions ;  it  had  been  broken  in  two : 
the  upper  part  was  on  the  floor,  the  lower  was  still 
standuig  in  its  place.  It  was  only  after  many  in- 
eflectual  attempts  that  I  succeeded  in  raising  the 
fallen  part  sufiicieutly  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
sculpture.  It  was  a  winged  figure,  with  a  three- 
horned  cap,  carrying  the  fir  cone  and  square  utensil ; 
in  other  respects,  similar  to  those  already  described, 
except  that  it  had  two  wiqgs  rising  from  both  sides 
of  the  back  and  inclosing  the  person.  Its  dimen- 
sions were  gigantic,  the  height  being  about  sixteen 
feet  and  a  half,  but  the  relief  was  low. 

"  The  first  slab  on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance 
contained  a  vizir  and  his  attendant,  similar  to  No.  3. 

•  Storms  of  this  nature  ore  freqnmt  during  the  eerly 

girt  of  saminer  throughout  Meeopotamia,  Bai^lonia,  and 
luiana.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  nn  idea  of  their  violenee. 
They  appear  suddenly  and  withont  any  previous  tign,  aad 
seldom  lait  above  an  hour.  It  was  during  one  of  them 
that  the  Tigrii  itenmer,  under  the  eornmnnd  of  Colonel 
Chetney,  was  wrecked  in  the  Euphrates ;  and  so  darkened 
was  the  atmosphere,  that,  aUhoush  the  vessel  was  within 
a  short  dist«ince  of  the  b;ink  of  the  river,  several  persons 
who  were  ia  her  are  supposed  to  have  lost  their  lives  from 
not  knowing  in  what  direction  to  swim, 
t  Chamber  B,  plan  3. 


The  succeedingslabs  were  oocopied  by  figuresjdS;. 
ing  altogether  in  costume  from  those  previoasly  is, 
covered,  and  apparently  representing  people  of «. 
other  rttce;  some  carrying  presents  or  oderi!^. 
ooDsisting  of  armlets,  bracelets,  and  ear-rm  s 
trajrs ;  others  elevating  their  clinched  band«,  eitk 
in  token  of  submission,  or  in  the  attitude  still  pecul^- 
to  Easterns  when  they  dance.  One  %ure  wa$  i^ 
companied  by  two  monkeys,  held  by  ropes;  tbegk 
.raising  itself  on  its  hind  1^^  in  front,  the  otkf 
sitting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  man,  and  lupport}^ 
itself  by  placing  its  fore-paws  on  his  head.*  Tk 
dresses  of  all  these  figures  are  singular.  They  kn 
high  boots  ttimed  up  at  the  toes,  somewhat  re^iL- 
bling  those  still  in  use  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  Tba 
caps,  although  conical,  appear  to  have  been  mk 
up  of  bands,  or  folds  of  felt  or. linen.  Their  xwia 
vary  in  shape,  and  in  the  fringes,  from  those  c4  tat 
iiigh-capped  warriors  and  attendants  represaatedi 
other  bas-reliefs.  The  figure  with  the  maakefi 
wears  a  tmric  descending  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Hi; 
hair  is  simply  fastened  by  a  fillet.  There  wm 
traces  of  black  color  all  over  the  face,  mditiiM 
improbable  that  it  was  painted  to  represeat  a  negro: 
it  is,  however,  possible  that  the  paint  of  the  hair  ha> 
been  washed  .down  by  water  over  other  psrti  of  the 
sculpture.  These  peculitfriiies  of  dre»  suggest  ihat 
the  persons  represented  were  captives  /ram  tatat 
distant  country,  bringing  tribute  to  the  cooqnerors. 

"  In  chamber  B  the  wall  was  oootioued  to  the 
soutli,  or  to  the  left  facing  the  great  lioo^f  bfm 
eagle-headed  figure  resembling  that  alreadj  de- 
scribed ;  adjoining  it  was  a  comer-ctcoe,  occupied 
by  the  sacred  tree ;  beyond,  the  wall  ceasedaltogether. 
On  digging  downward,  it  was  found  that  the  elabs 
had  fallen  in ;  and  although  they  were  broken,  the 
sculptures,  representing  battles,  sieges,  and  other 
historical  subjects,  were,  as  far  as  it  cotild  be  afloer- 
tained  by  the  examination  of  one  or  two,  in  ad- 
mirable preservation.  The  .sun-dried  brick  wall, 
against  which  they  were  placed,  was  still  distinctlj 
visible  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet ;  and 
I  could  trace,  by  the  accumulation  of  a^bes,  the 
places  where  beams  had  been  inserted  to  support  the 
roof.  Or  for  other  purposes.  This  wall  served  as 
my  guide  in  digging  onward,  as,  to  the  distance  of 
too  feet,  the  slabs  had  all  fallen  in.'  I  was  unwilling 
to  raise  them  at  present,  as  I  had  neither  the  meani 
of  packing  nor  moving  them. 

"  The  first  sculpture,  still  standing  in  its  original 
position,  which  vras  uncovered  after  following  ilii* 
wall,  was  a  winged  human-headed  bull  of  yello* 
limestone.  On  the  previous  day  the  detached  head, 
now  in  the  BriUsh  Museum,  had  been  foond.  Be 
bull,  to  which  it  belonged,  had  failea  against  ik 
opposite  sculpture,  and  had  been  broken  by  lie  »J 
into  several  pieces.  I  lifled  the  body  with  difficulty; 
and,  to  my  surprise,  discovered  under  it  »«»«» 
copper  lions,  admirably  designed,  and  foraiag  • 
regular  series,  diminishing  in  size  from  the  Iwg^ 
which  was  above  one  foot  in  length,  to  the  «n«llW' 

*  This  bas-relief  will  be  placed  in  the  Britiih  Moiwfr 
t  Batrance  A,ehamb«r  B,  plan  3. 
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which  scarcely  exceeded  an  inch.  To  their  backs 
was  affixed  a  riog»  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
weights.  Here  I  also  discovered  a  broken  earthen 
rase,  on  which  were  represented  two  Priapean 
human  figures,  with  the  wings  and  claws  of  a  bird, 
the  breast  of  a  woman,  and  the  tail  of  a  scorpion,  or 
•ame  similar  reptile.  I  carefully  coUeeted  and  packed 
the  fragments. 

*<  Beyond  the  winged  ball  the  slabs  were  still 
entire,  and  occupied  their  original  positions*  On 
the  first  was  sculptured  a  winged  human  figure, 
carrying  a  branch  with  five  flowers  in  the  raised 
right  hand,  and  the  usual  square  vessel  in  the  led. 
Around  his  temples  was  a  fillet  adorned  with  three 
rosettes.  On  each  of  the  four  adjoining  slabs  were 
two  bas-reliefs,  separated  by  a  band  of  inscriptioos. 
The  upper,  on  the  first  slab,  represented  a  castle 
built  by  the  side  of  a  river,  or  on  an  island.  One 
tower  is  defended  by  an  armed  man,  two  others  are 
occupied  by  females.  Three  warriors,  probably 
escaping  from  the  enemy,  are  swimming  across  the 
stream;  two  of  them  on  inflated  skins,  in  the  mode 
practiced  to  this  day  by  the  Arabs  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia ; 
except  that,  in  the  bas-relief,  the  swimmers  are 
pictured  as  retaining  the  aperture,  through  which  the 


air  is  forcied,  in  their  mouths.  The  third,  pierced 
by  arrows  discharged  from  the  bows  of  two  high- 
capped  warriors  kneeling  on  the  bank,  is  struggling, 
without  the  support  of  a  skin,  against  the  current. 
Three  rudely  designed  trees  complete  the  back- 
grQimd. 

<^  In  the  upper  compartment  of  the  next  slab  was 
the  siege  of  the  city,  with  the  battering-ram  and 
moveable  tower,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
lower  part  of  the  two  slabs  was  occupied  by  one 
subject,  a  king  receiving  prisoners  brought  before 
him  by  his  vizir.  The  sculpture,  representing  the 
king  followed  by  his  attendants  and  chariot,  is 
already  in  the  national  collection.  The  prisoners 
were  on  the  adjoining  slab.  Above  their  heads  are 
vases  and  various  objects,  amongst  which  appear  to 
be  shawls  and  elephants'  tusks,  probably  represent- 
ing the  spoil  carried  away  from  the  conquered 
nation. 

**Upon  the  third  slab  were,  in  the  upper  com- 
partment, the  king  himting,  and  in  the  lower,  the 
king  standing  over  the  lion,  both  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum ;  and  on  the  fourth  the  bull  hunt, 
now  also  in  England,  and  the  king  standing  over  the 
prostrate  bull. 

*'  The  most  remarkable  of  the  sculptures  hitherto 
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'discovered  was  the  lion  hunt;  which,  from  the 
knowledge  of  art  displayed  in  the  treatment  and 
composition,  the  correct  and  efibctive  delineation  of 
the  men  and  animals,  the  spirit  of  the  grouping,  and 
its  extraordinary  preservation,  is  probably  the  finest 
specimen  of  Assyrian  art  in  existence. 

**  On  the  flooring,  below  the  sculptures,  were  dis- 
covered  considerable  remains  of  painted  plaster  still 
adhering  to  the  sun-dried  bricks,  which  had  fallen 
in  masses  from  the  upper  part  of  the  wall.  The 
colors,  particularly  the  blues  and  reds,  were  as  briU 
liaptatid  vivid  when  the  earth  was  removed. from 
them,  as  they  could  have  been  when  first  used.  On 
exposure  Jto  the  air  they  faded  rapidly.  The  designs 
were  elegant  and  elaborate.  It  was  found  almost 
impossible  to  preserve  any  portion  of  these  orna- 
ments, the  earth  crumbling  to  pieces  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  raise  it." 

Our  next  extract  describes,  in  Mr.  Layard's  graphic 
style,  the  discovery  of  the  beautiful  obelisk,  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 

*'  It  was  in  the  centre  of  th^  mound,  however,  that 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  awaited  me. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  pair^f  gigantic  winged 


bulls,  first  found  there.  They  appeared  to  form  « 
entrance  and  to  be  only  part  of  a  large  building.  The 
inscriptions  upon  them  contained  a  name,  diflfenap 
from  that  of  the  king,  who  had  built  the  palace  in  tk 
north-west  comer.  On  digging  further  I  €anad  • 
brick,  on  which  was  a  genealogy,  the  new  nasie 
occurring  first,  and  as  that  of  the  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  earlier  edifice.  This  was,  to  a  certain  cnest, 
a  clue  to  the  comparative  date  ot  the  newiy  da- 
covered  building. 

^*I  now  sought  for  the  wall,  which  mwsi  ha^t 
been  connected  with  the  bulls.  I  dug  round  these 
sculptures,  and  found  np  other  traces  of  buiUiDg,  ex- 
cept a  few  squared  stones,  fallen  from  their  origasi 
places.  As  the  backs  of  the  bulls  were  compieidT 
covered  with  inscriptions,  in  large  and  well-foraied 
cuneiform  characters,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  t^ 
might  originally  have  stood  alone.  Still  there  maa 
haVe  been  other  slabs  near  them.  I  directed  a  dee^ 
trench  to  be  carried,  at  right  angles,  behind  ibt 
northern  bull.  After  digging  about  lea  feet,  lie 
workmen  found  a  slab  lying  flat  on  the  brick  pare- 
ment,  and  having  a  gigantic  winged  fig^ure  seal  paired 
ih  relief  upon  it.    J^  resembled  sdtaie  already  <fe- 


The  Obelisk. 


scribed;  and  carried  the  fir-cone,  and  the  square 
basket  or  utensil,  but  there  was  no  inscription  across 
it.  Beyond  was  a  similar  figure,  still  more  gigantic 
in  its  proportions,  being  about  fourteen  feet  in 
height.    The  relief  was  low,  and  the  execution  in- 


ferior to  that  of  the  sculptures  discovered  in  the 
other  palaces.  The  beard  and  part  of  the  legs  c(  a 
winged  bull,  hi  yellow  limestone,  were  next  foasd. 
These  remains,  imperfect  as  they  were,  promisK^ 
better  things.    The  trench  was  carried  on  in  tk 
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same  direction  for  several  days ;  but  nothing  more 
appeared.     It  had  reached  about  fiAy  feet  in  length, 
aud  still  'Without  any  new  diflcovery.    I  had  bnai*: 
nesis  in   Mosul,  and  .was  giving  directions  to  the 
-workpiea  to  guide  them  during  my  absence.  Stand- 
>cg  on  the  edge  of  the  hitherto  unprofitable  trench,  I 
doubted  'whetherl  should  cany  it  any  farther;  but 
made  up  n\y  mind  at  lastyHot  to  abandon  it  until  my 
return,  -which  would  be  on  the  following  day.    I 
mounted  my  horse,  but  had  scarcely  leA  the  mound 
when   a   comer  of  black  marble  was  uncovered, 
lying  on  the  very  edge  of  the  trench.  This  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  superintendent  of  the  party  dig- 
ging, vrho  ordered  the  i^aoe  to  be  further  examined. 
TlVe  comer  was  part  of  on  obelisk,  about  seven  feet 
high,  lying  on  its  side,  ten  feet  below  the  surface. 

^*  An  Arab'  was  sent  after  me  without  delay,  to 
announce  the  discovery,  and  on  my  return  I.fbund 
the  obelisk  completely  exposed  to  view.  I  d6- 
seended  eagerly  into  the  trench,  and  was  imme- 
diately struck  by  the  singular  appearahce,  and  evi- 
dent antiquity,  of  the  remarkable  monument  before 
me.  We  raised  it  from  its  recumbent  position,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  ropes,  speedily  dragged  it  out  of  the 
ruins.  Although  its  shape  was  that  of  an  obelisk, 
yet  it  was  flat  at  the  top  and  cut  into  ihree  gradifies. 
It  was  sculptured  on  the  four  sides;  there  were  in 
all  twenty  small  bas-relieft,  and  above,  below,  and 
between  them  was  carved  an  inf>cription  210  lines 
in  length.  The  whole  was  in  the  best  ^^reservation  ; 
scarcely  a  character  of  the  inscription  was  wanting; 
and  the  figures  were  as  sharp  and  well  defihed  as  if 


they  had  ben  carved  bat  a  few  days  before.  The 
king  is  twice  represented,  followed  by  his  attend- 
ants; a  prisoner  is  at  his  feet,  and  his  vi^ir  and 
eunuchs  are  hitroducing  men  leading  various  animals, 
and  carrying  vases  and  other  objects  of  tribute  on 
tbeir  shoulders,  otin  their  hands.  The  animals  are 
the  elephant,  tlie  rhinoeeros,  the  Bactrian,  or  two- 
humped  camel,  the  wild  bull,  the  lion,  a  stag,  and 
various  kinds  of  monkeys.  Anengst  the  Objects 
dataried  by  the  tribute-bearers,  may  perhaps  be  dis- 
tinguished the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  shawls,  and 
some  bundles  of  precious  wood«  •  From  the  nature, 
therjsfore,  of  the  bas-reliefs,  it  is  natural  to  con- 
jecture that  the  monument  was  erected  to  com- 
ipemorate  the  conquest  of  India,  or  of  some  country 
far  to  the  east  of  Assyria,  and  on  Xhb  confines  of  the 
Indian  peninsula.  The  name  of  the  king,  whose 
deeds  it  appters  to  record,  is  the  same  as  that  on  the 
centre  bulls ;  and  it  is  introduced  by  a  genealogical 
list  containing  many  other  royal  names. 

"  I  lost  ^.o  time  in  copying  the  inscriptions,  and 
drawing  the  bas-reliefs,  upon  this  precious  relic.  It 
was  then  carefully  packed,  to  be  transported  at  once 
to  Baghdad.  A  party  of  trustworthy  Arabs  were 
chosen  to  sleep  near  it  at  night ;  and  I  took  every 
precaution  that  the  superstitions  and  prejudices  of 
the  natives  of  the  country,  and  the  jealousy  of  rival 
antiquaries,  could  suggest." 

Among  the  numerous  other  sculptures  which  Mr. 
Layard,  witfi  great  trouble  and  expense,  succeeded 
in  forwarding  to  England,  was  the  figure  of  a  king, 
one  of  the  most  carefully  executed  and  best  pre- 
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aenred  in  the  palace.  He  m  rapreteaied  with  one 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  hia  sword,  the  other  being  sup- 
portei  by  a  long  wand  or  sword.  It  was  Ibund.in 
the  north-west  palace  at  Nimroud. 

When  Mr.  Laytfd  had  expended  the  fiinds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Mnseiun 
for  the  excavations,  and  sent  a  laige  number  of 
sculptures  down  the  Tigris  to  Busrah,  to  be  shipped 
to  England,  he  caused  the  excavationa  to  be  oai«- 
fully  filled  up,  and  leaving  for  a  season  the  soentf  M* 


his  tebora,  returned  to  England.  Another  cxpe^ 
tion  has  since  been  sedl  to  NiBiroad.  farther  esct- 
vations  have  been  made,  and  Bir.  Putnam  will  «te 
long  publish  tkeir  results.  In  the  meantime,  wt 
feel  that  we  cannot  too  cordiaOy  commend  to  tti 
reading  public,  the  first  work  of  Mr.  Layaid.  t* 
aflbrding  the  most  intereating  and  important  rere  a- 
tions  concerning  the  actoal  state  <^  )he  ancKtt 
world,  which  have  been  made  public  since  tte 
Egyptian  discoveries  of  ChampoUioa. 


FRAGlilENT    QF-  A    POEM. 


BT  WX.  ALBXBT  •VTLirVB. 


It  wns  the  twilight,  and  we  sat  nlone. 

We  nt  slone  bande  the  winter  Jire«* 

My  friend  end  !•>-«  fire  that  eieekled  well* 

And  MMuided  through  the  atiUneea  ai  a  flame 

Shoote  through  the  dark.    The  embers  of  the  son 

Had  died  to  aabee.    While  it  aunk  we  talked 

Of  Love,  of  Beauty,  Poetry  and  Hope,  . 

Which  are  religion.    For,  ia  Beauty  loved, 

Then  God  i>  loved,  and  in  our  loving  we 

Do  emulate  hii  noblest  attribute. 

But  all  our  words  had  failed  to  silentness, 

And  memories  clustered  in  the  heart's  twilight, 

As  shadows  in  a  wood ;  and  all  was  still. 

But  in  the  quietness  there  seemed  to  groW      ^ 

A  sympathetic  miood,  and  we  to  look. 

As  through  gUies,  into  eaeh  other's  mind. 

Calm  reading,  while  onr  thought*  and  feelings  verged 

In  a  soft  sadness  to  one  oommon  point. 

Then  low  I  spoke :— *<  Were  it  not  sweet  and  well 

To  die  from  out  this  ehaos  of  a  UCb 

Into  the  waiting  dork,  and  leave  onr  toil 

To  stronger  minds  and  hands  ?.  To  spurn  the  clay, 

And  mount  the  er]rstal  air  in  spiral  g>Te, 

Glad-voiced,  and  angel-winged,  like  bird  uneaged  ? 

I  think  it  sweet !  or  so  it  seemeth  now, 

W^en  I  look  back,  as  down  a  ehamel- vault. 

Into  the  retrospect,  and  see  it  all  ;— 

Bee  every  should-be  that  was  never  done, 

And  every  would-be  that  has  died  its  death, 

And  my  hot  dreams,  and  my  distempered  hopes, 

Pictured  in  light  and  dark  as  on  a  wall." 

Then  in  the  dusk  I  ceased,  and  so  we  sat. 

With  hearthward  faeee,  but  with  upward  thought. 

I  saw  my  woids  drop,  pebble-like,  down  deep 

Into  his  inmost  mind,  and  there  they  lay, 

While  he,  with  careful  quiet,  shaped  response. 

And  then,  abstraet,  as  to  himself,  replied  :— 

(*  'T  is  speaking  well,  and  yet  not  speaking  well ! 

For  in  the  web  of  life  are  golden  threads— 

And  in  the  sky  of  life  are  brilliant  stars— 

And  on  the  sea  of  life  are  favoring  gales — 

Or  we  should  wither  all  as  flowers  in  drought. 

He  who  doth  pilot  the  great  universe, 

Doth  mete  and  parcel  out  the  light  and  dark, 


Strange,  varicolored,  like  a  wanderer^e  drenm  ;— 
And  He  that^made  the  nan  hath  nnde  his  work. 
And  in  the  bark  of  life  hath  given  the  oar 
At  which  to  tag  and  toil  onta  the  death  i 
Nor  yet aU  toil;  for otl the sammer  sea 
Ripples  on  bloomy  shoree^whenee  ha^y  wiads 
Bring  a  rich,  spicy  life  to  moke  one  glad. 
We  thrid  wDd  mazes  not  without  a  elue-~ 
We  sink  again  to  soar  as  eaglee  do^ 
We  deeply  quaff  at  the  rare  desert  founts, 
And  so  plod  on  to  fair  oases  green, 
^yhere  rustling  palms  nod  to  the  weleoma  wind— 
While  wkh  th«r  sen  of  our  own  minds  we  shine 
On  planetary  minds,  and  light,  and  eheer, 
And  lead  them  to  a  loftier,  brighter  end. 
AU  this  is  well :  80  let  the  creature's  wish 
Circle  its  scanty  orbit  round  and  round 
With  berrowed'light  from  the  Creator's  will.-' 
Then  I  again :— <*  We  are  but  merest  drops 
That  swell  a  deathward  torrent,  or  us  grains 
Of  sand,  which  mske  up  a  oonglobM  sphere, 
And  he  that  is  fore'er  undoes  the  work 
Of  him  that  has  been,  through  the  whirl  of  time. 
What  prc^ts  it  to  weave  a  golden  web 
Which  all  onr  heirs  may  rend  above  our  grave ! 
To  pile  our  treasuries  with  yellow  dost 
That  every  reckless  future  wind  may  blow ! 
To  think  to  be  nnthought  in  eoming  ye&rs  I 
To  write  to  be  the  jest  of  fresher  times ! 
All  this  is  emptiness !    I  wish  the  end." 

What  he  had  said  I  know  not,  for  the  wiwl, 
Which  had  blown  fitful  since  the  red  sun  aunk, 
Came  in  fierce  gnsta  against  the  window  now- 
Bringing  large  drops  that  pattered  chill  and  loud. 
Then  our  talk  changed  to  what  might  be  afar — 
To  the  rude  ocean,  and  the  mariners 
Driven  by  windy  war  on  unknown  eoasu, 
To  sin  and  sorrow  in  this  poor,  poor  world, 
And  all  those  dreary  therass  akm  to  tears. 

So  mused  we  in  the  dnsk  a  gentle  space, 
A  cloudy  dreamer  I— my  friend,  that  trod 
The  green  hills  of  his  own  complacency 
Like  any  king. 


MONDE    HEDELQUIVER. 

A    TALE    OF    WINTER-HFE    IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 


BT  THX  AVfHOK  OV  "SlTaT 


1109AMONI>S  HEDELQUZVRR  TO  <1>ITH  SAMIQCRS. 

Danville,  Dse9mh9r%  1851. 
At  I.AST,  I  have  found  a  apoi  y^liere,  for  myself, 
there  can  be  no  want ;  where  I  can  ait  and  write  in 
peace  letters*  to  you,  my  friend,  and  Mories  for  the 
magasiaea.  By  the  last,  I  shall  win  money,  and,  per- 
haps, laurels ;  although^  I  confess,  I  eare  little  now 
for  them — ^that  is,  for  the  laurelfr*«if  1  can  tern 
money.    If  I  have  genius,  this  may  truly  seem  a  po6r 
aim;  but,  \i  I  have  getiiusy  so  have  I  along  with  it 
suoh  a  dread  of  what  is  heavy,  and  sordid,'  and  -per^ 
petoally  toilsome— of  extreme  poverty;  in  short,  sq 
have  I  a  longing  for  beauty,  for  ease}  fof  «  still  hitpm 
of  plenty,  so  that  sometimes  I  could  stretch  out  my 
bands  and  ory,  with  an  implortng  voice-HBot  aa  good 
Agar  did,  but— *' Give  tne.  riches,  oh!   give  me 
riches."    Yet,  Heaven  knows  that  it  is  not  to  be 
greatly  rich  that'I  desire;  but  to  be  so  iar  supidied, 
that  there  need  be  no  forebfdings  whenever  it  is  eeen 
that  my  parents'  steps  begin  already  to  be  slow,  and 
their  eyes  dull ;  so  Uiat  there  may  be  beautiful  things 
in  our  home,  and  land  about  h*  which  is  ours,  on 
which  we  may  tread  with  independence,  on  which 
we  may  see  the  trees  and  the  plants  growing,  on 
which  God's  sunshine  shall  fall,  and  His  raiq,  and 
His  dews,  so  that  we  may  feel  him  near,  and  know 
that  our  mother  Earth  is  to  us  a  good  mother. 

This  is  what  I  long  for^  when  shut  up  in  our  close 
rooms  in  the  city,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  In  the 
night,  tears  of  yearning-— mingled  whh  the  lear  tiuit 
it  is  never  to  be  satisfied — fs^  drop,  drop  on  my  pil- 
low, until  my  head  is  ready  to  bucsl.  Then  I  brush 
them  away,  and  say— *^  God  forgave  me,  his  poor 
child,  if,  in  my  longing  for  what  I  have  not,  I  forget 
the  gratitude  due  for  what  I  have.'*  Then  come 
penitential  feelings  and,  again  weeping,  I  su^ — 
''Father,  do  with  me  as  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight!" 
I  would  be  able  to  say  this  at  all  seasons,  working 
still  with  cheerfulness  and  trust  in  God's  ways  r  but 
He  knows  I  cannot ;  that  often  when  I  would  praise 
Him  I  can  only  pray,  and  beg  Him  to  do  that  tor  me 
which  I  feel  to  be  my  great  need. 

But  hear !  I  complain,  I  sigh.  I  sit  here,  buried  in 
my  own  egotism,  while  the  bright  sunshine  lies  on 
the  pure  white  fields,  hills,  and  mountains,  and  the 
troops  of  merriest  birds  play  with  the  new-fallen 
snow.  I  shall  go  and  see  them,  and  feed  them  with 
crumbs,  as  once  a  brown-haired  boy,  who  now  is 
gray-beaded— my  father— used  to  do. 

Uncle  Hedelquiver  said  this  morning,  as  he  folded 
bis  paper,  after  breakfast  was  over^ 
"  You  had  better  ride  this  morning,  Monde.    Take 


£Uit«,  she  is  hard  on  the  bit;  but  all  the  better.  I 
like  this  grappling  with  tough-bitted  circumstances^ 
It  is  exactly  what  you  need  to  do.  You  have  the 
name  your  old  grandmother  Hedelqeiver  had  In  her 
day.  You  can  see  yourself  that  you  are  like  that 
portrait  up  theie  { >and  I  want  yon  to  get  hold  of  her 
energy— her  kind  of  life.  You  have  been  an  idle 
child  compared  with  her^  I  ihncy." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  uncle,*'  said  I,  with  tears  choking 
iqe.  **  But,  because  I  have  been  se  penned  up  there 
in  this  city,  and  by  our  bad  ciroumstances,  I  could 
not  do  any  thing  but.fold  my  hands  and  sigh,  aod  long 
for  better  (hings  to  come  to  me.  ^ 

**'WeU,  well,  there  is  room  here  you  see,"  tossing 
his  hand  a  little  toward  the  window,  through  which 
we  seie  the  pine-coveied  Green  Moumains  that  are 
near,  and  the  snowy  Whifi  HiMs  that  axe  far,  but  gi- 
gantio  and  splendid  to  see.  <*  You  had  better  go  the 
road  we  went  yesterday,"  preparing  to  leave  the 
room,  "  over  the  hills.  It  is  stinging  cold  up  there, 
but  all/the  better  for  that." 

Aunt  dreaded  the  hills— 

"I  would  let  her  go  down  the  other  way,"  begged 
she. 

**N4>— if  she  is  wise,  she  will  fhce  the  cold  and 
wind — see  the  snow-birds  out  there !— and  you  are  a  . 
(ittle  bit  wise  aint  you,  Meade?"  with  a  smile  the 
sweetest  and  most  beaming  one  ever  sees  on  mor- 
tal face.  It  is  the  more  enlivening  to  see,  because 
his  brow  when  he  is  grave  is  so  dark,  heavy,  and 
over-arcMng.  It  is  pleasant  therefore  that  he  smiles 
oi\en,  when  he  is  talking^-that  is,  if  he  talks  of  the 
things  that  he  values. 

<'0, 1  do  n't  know,  uncle,"  I  replied.  *<I  fear  I 
have  little  wisdom  or  little  any  thing  worth  having. 
But  I  would  like  the  bracing  wind  and  this  gleaming 
sunshine  on  the  hills,  at  any  rate.  It  must  be  glo- 
rious ! — Is  Kate  fond  of  being  mounted?  Has  any 
one  ever  rode  her?" 

*<  Many  times.  As  I  said  before,  she  is  hard-bit- 
ed,  but  kind."  This  is  all  uncle  would  have  said ; 
for  he  looks  forward,  leaving  the  dead  to  bury  their 
dead.  But  aunt  said,  with  drooping  figuce  and 
dreamy  voice — 

<  <  Poor  Alice  uaad  to  ride  her  very  often  when  Al- 
fred was  here— at  any  other  time  she  was  afraid. 
But,  then,  he  used  to  ride  John,  and  urge  her  out. 
He  was  always  anxious  that  she  should  ride  oflen, 
although  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why."  No,  aunt 
seldom  knows  why  things  are  thus  and  so,  which  is 
something  of  an  annoyance  to  uncle,  to  whom  niost 
things  m  physics  and  metaphysics  are  merest  trans- 
parencies.   "John  was  such  a  headstrong  horse," 
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reeumed  aunt,  lookiDg  dreamily  down  <»  the  crumb 
of  bread  she  was  rolling  along  the  table-cover ;  "  he 
was  80  headstrong,  and  Alfred  not  accustomed  to  the 
saddle — living  in  the  city,  as  he'  has,  for  so  many 
years.  I  was  never  easy  when  they  were  gone.  I 
was  always  expecting  that  something  bad  would 
happen  to  them  in  some  way." 

"  There  was  never  the  least  danger — not  the  least 
danger!"  said  uAcle.  '^They  were  much  too  cau- 
tious for  this.  It  was  laughable,  seeing  the  jog-trot 
they  kept.  Monde,  your  aunt  will  make  a  coward 
of  you,  if  she  can.  She,  for  her  own  pact)  gets  ten 
thouaan<)  needless  hurts  as  she  goes  along  in  dread  of 
their  coming  upon  herself,  or  some  of  the  rest  of  us. 
Isn't  this  true,  Alice?" 

*<  I  do  nH  know,  I  am  sure.  Perhaps  I  do,"  replied 
aunt. 

**  You  certainly' do.  Say,  Monde,  will  you  ride  ?" 
with  an  impatient  jerk  of  his  fine  shaggy  head.  * 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  springing  promptly  to  my  feet ; 
for  I  felt,  as  I  oAen  do  when  he  speaks  to  me,  as  if 
the  current  of  his  own  electrical  force  ran  through 
my  brain  and  limbs — **  over  the  hills,  uncte  mine,  or 
anywhere!" 

«* That's  sensible,"  replied  he,  with  a  look  of 
hearty  approbation.  "Put  oa  your  thing»— 1  will 
have  Kate  at  the  door  in  ^ve  minutes." 

Heavens!  how  gorgeous  is  the  winter  landscape, 
when  our  sky  is  as  blue  as  Italy's,  when  the  sun  is 
on  hills  and  mountains,  and  the  blue  shadows  are  in 
all  the  valleys  and  beside  all  the  little  knolls ;  when  the 
dark  firs,  and  pines,  and  hemlocks,  and  thefolack-hacle-* 
blossoms  are  fringed  and  tufted  with  the  new-fallen 
snow,  and  the  crows  and  jays  go  screaming,  and  the 
blood  in  all  one's  veins  is  astir  with  the  new  life  that 
comes  on  every  breath. 

'*  Father,*'  I  said,  IiAifl|rrevorently  upward  the  eyes 
that  had  been  wandering  over  the  beautified  aoene, 
<'  Father,  accept  Thou  the  love  of  Thy  child.  Help 
her  to  be  always  thankful  to  Thee." 

But,  directly,  between  me  and  the  Father,  between 
me  and  His  glorious  earth  came  dark  visions  of  my 
poor  home,  and  of  my  parents,  held  back  from  a  clear 
strong  life,  by  their  shame-faced  poverty  and  pride. 
For  you  must  be  told»  friend  of  mine,  that  we  are 
much  poorer  than  even  you,  who  have  seen  us  all 
and  our  home  many  and  many  a  time,  believe ;  and 
that  we  grow  really  poorer  every  day,  because,  vrith 
all  our  pains- taking  and  studiously-contrived  appear- 
ances of  competency,  my  father  makes  no  head-way 
in  engrossing  popularity,  and,  therewith,  the  business 
that  pays  liberally.  We  brush  and  brush— or  papa 
and  mamma  do-~to  move  the  dust  and  bring  back  the 
old  polish  and  prime,  and  then  go  forth  with  lofty 
heads  and  independent  feet ;  and  papa  talks  in  a  brisk 
way  of  "  My  client  A— ;  my  clients,  Messrs.  B— 
and  C— ;  of  the  case  of  D—  verswt  E — ,  and  F— 
wrsus  G — .  Meanwhile,  you  have  seen  what  mam- 
ma doee-^with  what  care  she  preserves  her  fine 
complexion,  her  natural  graceful  curls,  into  which 
the  threads  of  silver  are  already  coming ;  her  cash- 
mere long  shawl  and  black  silk  gown,  that  were  hers 
at  her  marriage— they  look  no  older  than  moM  shawls 


and  gowns  do  after  five  years'  service,  and  tfaey  hr»r 
seen  twenty-five.  In  these  she  goes  out  to  the  %baf* 
and  looks  at  carpets  and  mirrors  and  tite-d-^it*^,  ^ 
if  she  were  a  duchess.  And  she  lets  it  be  knowc,  i: 
it  will  come  in  gracefully  in  any  way,  that  she  a 
'Mrs.  Hedelquiver,  and  that  her  husbend  is  Jerome 
Hedelquiver,  Attorney  at  Law,  V —  Street.  My 
fiUher  ref^Uy  did  get  a  case^  worth  a  hundred  doLan 
to  him,  of  a  dealer,  who  hoped  that,  in  complimeai 
therelCH  ny  mother  would  spend  all  the  fee  and  aba 
additional  ffeies  for  his  upholstery. 

We  laughed  over  it.  My  father  called  it  *' capi- 
tal ;"  but  he  and  my  mother  both  sighed  after  it.  i 
presume  their  souls-^  deep  withm  them,  so  gc&tk 
toned  as  seldom  t6  be  heard  above  the*  eiamor  iim 
**  the  strong  circumstances  "  make  in  control  ling  the 
hands,  the  lipTi  and  the  braiv— spake  then  so  as  to  be 
heeded,  though  not  long.  The  hands,  the  lips,  aad 
the  brain  soon  took  up'  again  their  "worldly,  time- 
serving wtLjn,  My  father  talked  again  of  his  clieats, 
my  mother  prieed  velvets  and  Ajuninsters.  I  wooki 
not  say  this  to  yoQ,  dear  Edith,  bat  that  you  have  •!• 
ie<3dy  seen  tiM  same  when  visiting  ua ;  and  bat  that 
you  are  the  friend  of  my  soul,  to  whom  I  most  speak 
of  that  which  is  so 'poor  and  so  sorrowful  tome, 
especially  now  that  I  havd  looked  atieativeiy  opoa 
uncle's  sinoare,  manly  life. 

Uncle's  circumstances  are  ver^  diflTerent  to  mj 
father's—this  is  true.  He  is  a  very  wealthy  and  dis- 
tinguished man.  Yet  if  he  were  as  poor  as  my 
father— he  would  never  mind  this — ^he  would  keep 
Truth  close  beside  him  wherever  he  went,  in  what- 
ever action  he  performed,  in  whatever  words  be 
spake.  This  would  make  him  free  and  strong,  in- 
deed; and  the  freedom  and  strength  would  lay  hold 
on  sucoessi  •  Thus,  in  seeking  fint  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  all  these  things  for  which  the  poor  man  seeks 
now  first,  and  last,  and  at  all  times,  would  without 
pains-taking  t>n  his  part,  be  added  unto  him.  Would 
that  he  couid  see  it — would  that  he  were  more  quiet 
— ^happier !  for  I  pity  him  so !    . 

And  I  have  seen  men  poorer  than  he,  and  less  dis- 
tinguished in  learning  and  in  an  agreeable  exterior, 
whom  I  cannot,  by  any  view  of  their  condition,  bnur 
myself  to  conmiiserate,  any  more  than  I  can  com- 
miserate Christ.    And  you  know,  dear  Edith,  we 
may  look  at  his  life  on  earth  as  we  will,  at  the  huo- 
ger,  the  dusty  joumeyings,  the  thorns,  the  spear,  the 
bitter  cup,  the  blind  revilings  that  came  with  tbem 
all,  and  the  death  of  shame  and  lengthened  agooy, 
still  it  fills  our  hearts  with  praise — it  is  the  soblusesi 
destiny  ever  fulfilled  on  the  earth !     I  will  tell  you 
what  I  desire  more  and  more ;  what  I  desire  now,  a! 
this  still  hour,  above  every'otber  thing — and  tJiis  is 
to  be  so  much  like  Christ,  as  to  attain  a  perfret  mas- 
tery of  myself,  so  that  none  of  the  outward  thiap 
shall  move  me.    Christ's  excellence  lay  in  this— did 
you  ever  think  of  it?    Proffered  crowns  and  king- 
doms, the  trammels  of  time-honored  usages,  threats 
at  his  side  and  a  cross  before  him,  all  fell  short  of 
moving  his   soul.     This  never  swerved  a  bair'« 
breadth  from  its  high  purpose,  from  beginoiiv  to 
end.    And  I  would  be  able  to  look  out  from  a  qniei, 
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inward  life,  and  say  to  theworld—** Poor  world!  en- 
slaved and  enslaving  i  Struggling,  vain  world ;  we 
love  thee,  we  pity  thee— poor  world !  We  would 
die  for  thee,  if  the  time  might  come  when  our  blood 
would  have  the  efficacy  of  a  good- martyr's  in  healing 
thee.  But  we  bow  to  thee,  we  follow  thee,  take  up 
thy  mummeries- no* more.  For  within  us,  the  lifb 
breathed  into  us  of  Qod,  the  lifo  that  is  divine,  and 
glorious — ^far  beyond  all  that  thou  hasfto  o8er,  oomes 
gently  forward  for  its  development  iato  our  daily 
thought  and  action.  Poor  world !  dear  world !  afiet 
this,  the  God  of  the  tru«  life  helping  usv  while  with 
thee  We  are  above  thee !" 

But,  my  dear  child  Edith,  I  remember  that  you 
like  short  aermons,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tales 
may  be  ever  so  long,  ever  so  oAen*  told.  1  have  no 
tale  for  you  yet.  We  wiU  wait  and  see  what  will 
come  hereafter.    Thine,  dear, 

Monde  Hbdvlquivsr. 

CHAPTER  II, 

MOWDE  BBOELQUIVBB.  TO  EDitB  HANNXaS. 

Danville,  Dee.  15,^1851. 
**  Rosamonde,"  said  Aunt  Alice  one  'morning,  as 
she  sat  atitching  a  wristband ;  and  her  voice  had  an 
ominous  cadence. 
"What  would  yen  say  to  me,  aunt?" 
I  looked  up  froi|i  my  paper,  but  she  had  tuned  her 
face  from  me  a  little,  and  bent  it  low  over  her  work, 
as  if  what  she  "vras  going  to  say  had  a  certain  sort  of 
wickedness  in  it  that  made  her  ashamed.    "  What 
would  you  say,  aunt?"  I  repeated. 

"Why  it  isnH  much ;  but  I  was  thinking  that  if 
Alfred  Cullen  comes  up  while  you  are  here — and  I 
have  an  idea  that  he  will — ^I  hope  you  will  try  to  like 
him."      . 

"  Or  rather,  aunt,  you  hope  I  will  like  him  without 
trying,  don't  you?" 

By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  you  yemember  that  Al- 
fred Cullen  was  the  betrothed  of  Cousin  Alice.  He 
still  wears  his  weeds  for  her;  still  comes  up  here 
every  few  months,  and  sits  at  her  piano  playing  the 
airs  that  she  used  to  play  most.  Uncle  and  aunt  say 
that  he  is  very  pale  and  very  noblC)  with  the  air  of 
one  who  follows  Christ  close  at  his  feet ;  that  he  is 
gentle  and  loving  like  a  child ;  always  forgetful  of 
himself,  never  forgetful  of  others.  You  see  he  is 
quite  a  miracle  of  goodness.  If  he  comes,  I  fear  I 
shall  have  a  panic  as  long  as  he  stays. 

"  That  tootild  be  better,"  aunt  replied ;  "  I  did  nU 
think  of  that.  Yes,  1  hope  you  will  like  him  with 
ease— if  poor  Alice  had  lived,  he  would  have  been 
her  husband.  As  it  is^  I  can  H  wish  him  to  be  single 
always  on  her  account;  and,  somehow,  when  I 
think  of  his  marrying  another,  I  want  it  to  be  one 
who  would  be  a  sort  of  daughter  to  me  and  your  pncle 
as  well  as  a  wife  to  Alfred." 

<(  Yes,  that  would  be  pleasant  for  you,"  answered 
I,  feeling  something  of  a  panic  beforehand.  I  feel 
the  more  of  it,  because  aunt  never  sees  through 
things  that  go  on  clearly,  or  understands  how  they 
go,  or  how  they  had  best  go.    So  she  is  always  lend- 


ing a  word  here  an'd  a  word  there  for  their  adjust- 
ment, according  to  her  Idea.  1  thought  this  all  over 
—covering  a  piece  of  waste  paper  with  dashes,  dots, 
and  initials — while  she  considered  what  must  next  be 
said. 

She  said  next,-  that  Alfred  is  attentive  to  every 
body,*  especially — as  she  has  sometimes  thought — to 
Paulina  Monroe,  aunt's  heice,  whe  lives  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  was  Cousin  Alice's  dearest  com- 
panion, «and  who  is  now,  as  it  were,  a  daughter  in 
the  house.  ^  Aunt's  "  ideas, ^*  of  which  she  has  so 
much  to  say,  are  not  clear  on  this  head.  She  han 
thought  that  it  would  not  be  strange  if  Alfred  were 
to  transfer  his  affections  to  Paulina;  but  she  is  sure 
she  do  n't  know  how  it  will  terminate.  He  certainly 
sits  by  her  a  great  dedl ;  and  when  he  is  here,  in 
sumiper,  walks  #ith  her  a  great  deal'in  the  roads  and 
paths  she  and  Alice  used  to  frequent — such  as  down 
fhe  hill,  through  the  back  lane  and  the  pasture  to  the 
old,  deserted  Fifield  house,  by  the  brook,  where,  as 
aunr  says,  the  pinks  and  the  roses  still  bloom,  and 
the  apples  ripen,  albeit  the  old  couple  that  used  to 
look  on  their  growth  have  been  mouldering  this  many 
a  year  under  a  hedge  dose  by. 

"  If  he  doea  come  while  you  are  here,"  again  said 
aunt.  ^*  But  you  are  done  thinking  about  it,  Rosa* 
monde,  and  going  on  with  your  writing."  She  looked 
as  if  she  were  deprecating  some  hurt  I  had  given 
Her. 

"  Oh,  well,  aunt,  I  am  only  writing  a  letter,  and 
can  write  and  talk  at  the  same  time." 

"This  is  strange ;  but  your  uncle  can  do  just  so, 
while  I  can  never  4hink  of  but  one  thing  at  a  time. 
What  I  was  going  to.  say  was,  that  you  ought  to  stay 
longer  than  you  say.  Alfred  will  surely  be  up  in 
the  spring,  if  he  do  n't  come  this  winter ;  and  you 
ought  to  see'  our  New  England  scenety  in  the  sum- 
mer, now  that  you  are  old  enough  to  appreciate  it. 
'The  Switzerland  of  America'  you  know  our  state 
has  been  called,  although  your  uncle  says  *  Poh !'  to 
this.  He  and  Alfred  both  seem  to  think  New  Eng- 
land as  good  as  Switzerland ;  or,  at  any  rate,  good 
enough  without  borrowing  names  for  it." 

'^Aa-it  certainly  is,  aunt."  • 

Finding  that  this  was  all  I  had  to  say,  that  I  had  no 
remark  t6  make  respecting  Alfred  Cullen,  she  added, 
hesitatingly— 

"Paulina  is,  to  be  sure,  my  own  neice—she  and 
Alice  were  like  twins,  almost.  She  is  a  good  little 
girl 'as  ever  was;  but,  somehow,  it  ^eems  to  me, 
ev^r  since  you  came,  that  Alfred  would  like  you 
best."  Again  aunt's  voice  became  a  little  husky, 
and  agAin  a  little  panic  ran  along  my  nerves.  "  Still, 
I  do  think,"  added  aunt,  that  he  grows  more  particu- 
lar in  his  attentions  to  Pauliaa  every  time  he  comes 
up.  And,  lately,  they  correspond  occasionally,  al- 
though Paulina  keeps  a  close  mouth  about  it,  so  that 
neither  her  mother  nor  I  know  what  it  amounts  to. 
Paulina  is  reckoned  very  pretty." 

"  She  is  very  preUy,  indeed,  aunt,  with  a  beautiful 
complexion." 

"Yes,  this  is  true ;  but,  somehow,  her  beauty  is 
of  a  very  oommon  kind.    Alice's  wasn't;  yours 
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isn't.  You  and  Alice  are  alike,  or  were,  only  you 
have  a  better  form  for  those  who  like  dignity.  And 
you  have  more  courage:  you  are  all  Hedelquiver; 
she  was  half  Monroe.'* 

"  You  estimate  me  very  kindly,  dear  aunt,"  said  I, 
grateful  for  the  cordial  words  and  tones. 

"Well,  I  like  you,  somehow,  better  and  better 
every  day.  You  are  calm  and  strong,  liica  your 
uncle.  I  always  like  to  have  such  people  with  me , 
I  suppose  because  I  am  so  nervous  and  weal&myself. 
Alfred  is  nervous,  too,  I  think,  although  ht  oommands 
himself  perfectly. ' ' 

Thus  it  was  Alfred,  Alfred,  all  'day,  and  for  many 
days,  until  I  was  quite  tired  of  it ;  until  I  wished 
that  there  was  no  Alfred  iCuUen  in  the  universe. 
She  said  to  me  this  morning,  in  away  as  if  she  were 
doubtful  whether  it  would  recommaud  him  to  me-— 
"  Alfred  writes  beautiful  poetry,  they  say.  I  saw  a 
piece  he  wrote  on  <  Night,'  and  it  was  very  beautifid 
I  thought." 

*<  Writes  poetry,  does  he!"  said  I,  d^teni^ined  to 
exorcise  him  and  his  praises.  **I  am  sorry !  {  can 
never  bear  a  man  to  be  always  scribbling  poetry, 
whenever  the  mooii  shipes,  or  any  thing  happens." 

Dismayed  noy,  in  her  turn,  aunt  put  in  numberless 
disclaimers,  which  amounted  to  this— Why,  Fhe  has 
heard,  to  be  sure,  that  he  does  soqietimes  write  very 
pretty  poetry,  and  that  some  of  it  comes  out  in  the 
"Tribune;"  that,  in  fact,  she  has  seen  one  piecb 
with  her  own  eyes—Paulina  bad  it,  she  cm  it  out  of 
the  Tribune.  But,  for  all  that,  he  has  as  mnch 
energy  and  manliness  as  those  have  who  never  touch 
a  pen  but  in  keeping  their  accounts.  8he  wouldn't 
have  me  think,  for  a  thousand  worlds,  that  he  is  an 
effeminate,  moon-struck  young  man.  She  hopes  he 
will  come  up:  she  haa  no  doubt  he  will  while  I 
am  here,  and  then  I  shall  see  with  myown  eyes ! 

Yes,  then  I  shall  see,  Edith  mine,  andnhen  you 
shall  hear  about  it.  Ot\e  thing  troubled  me— I  fear 
aunt  will  be  bumping  our  heads  together  every  five 
minutes,  in  the  way  of  making  us  like  each  other; 
that  is,  if  he  comes,  as  I  presume  he  will  by  some 
deiVice  of  aunt's.  If  she  does  manceuvre  ia  a  way  the 
least  bit  gross,  I  foresee— that  I  can  live  through  it, 
to  be  sure,  as  one  can  live  through  every  sort  of 
vexation  and  grievance  if  one  will.  But  f  shall  be 
very  still,  and  very  tall ;  and,  moreover,  so  repulsive 
in  various  ways,  that  he  will  be  profiled  with  some- 
thing of  a  shock  to  the  far  comers  of  the  room,  as 
often  as  he  meditates  approach  to  me. 

You  should  see  how  I  thrive.  The  hardiest  imp 
out  at  the  red  school-house  on  the  comer,  who  does 
not  once  cease  to  turn  sommersets,  snow-ball,  make 
pyramids  and  snow-images,  and  beat  the  snow  from 
his  iron-like  boots,  is  hardly  stronger,  browner,  hun- 
grier than  I  am.  For  you  see,  I  ride  out  often  with 
uncle  and  aunt  to  call  on  substantial  families,  where 
are  warm  fires  in  two  or  three  rooms,  where  great 
red  and  green  apples  and  snapped-com.  go  round,  if 
we  can  stay  no  more  than  flAeen  minutes,  and 
where,  at  any  rate,  a  few  lively  jokes  fly  right  and 
left,  and  a  few  earnest,  friendly  things  are  spoken, 
and  promises  of  an  early  "  visit"  interchanged.    We 


meet  other  sle%hsy  we  pass  them;  they  p«»  ot, la.^ 
lightning,  with  yoiug  village  gents  in  them,  mil 
am  ready  to  go  over  the  moon  at  the  sound  of  u, 
merry  bells.  Kate  and  I  go  up  hiU  and down^kiik 
weather  be  as  it  will.  Yesterday,  as  if  we  it^ 
one  ibature  of  the  storm,  we  went  on  and  od,  chaa^ 
the  snow-clouds  that  were  trooping  over  the  k^ 
and  roads,  and  .the  sDow-doiids  that  were  tToopuc. 
chasing  in.  This  moniiai^  it  was  still  and  tfksdi 
for  a  feathery  hoar^oat  ehmg  to  every  bit&cb  « 
spray,  and  glittered  in  the  csaiiy  sun.  It  ms  str- 
ing cold,  as  aont  forwamed  fne,  the  air  "  ctit  likei 
knife."  But  I  liked  it— I  felt  it  invigorate  me  enq 
moment  and  J>repare  me  lor  the  rest  of  the  iaj-b: 
the  rest  of  life ;  for  I  see  it  plainer  and  plstqer,  m 
every  wfablesome  pleasure,  And  every  wholeictt 
sorrow,  not  the  less,  is  sueh  a  prepahitioo.  Tbm- 
fore,  welcome  oil  experiences^  I  will  accept  thea  a 
the  loving  child  of  Him  who  metes  them  out 

I  am  up  early.  This  is  msy  for  me  here,  fa 
kitchen,  dining-room  and  back-parlor  are  vnm  k- 
fore  six  o'clock,  and  all  in  the  house  aie  mon'i^.  Sr 
that  I  write  a  great  deal,  and  write  well,  a»I  bdieK 
you  wiU  say  Whw  you  raad  what  {  have  wriuec 
The  publisherv  praise  me  and— pay  ffle.  Tweotf- 
five  doliara  came  front  Philadelphia  yestenky. 
Every  cent  of  this  (for  I  can  have  no  wsols  of  my  own 
here)  I  shall  send  to  my  dear  father.  If  he  hts  only 
a  few  bits  of  silver  in  hia  puree,  and  Qobasioa», 
twemy^ve  dollars  will  ^  quite  a  loag  way  is  par- 
chasing  eomforta.    I  am  thine,  dearest,      Bosi. 


CHAPTER  in. 
Monde  to  Edfth. 

Wednesday,  Dee.QMk 

Blessed  Edith !  Queas  who  said  this  tonlay,  ifter 
I  had  been  reading  aloud  in  the  Weatminisier  Rfr 
view— "I  don't  understand  a  word,  hsrdlf,  abooi 
this  constructive  policy  and  conserviiive  eleawte, 
or  what  sort  of  differenoe  there  is  between  them,  it 
indeed,  seems  to  me  that  they  mtwt  mean  really  ihe 
same  thing.    Do  n't  It  to  you?" 

«  Oh  no,  aunt." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not ;  for  you  are  like  your  oDcte 
He  talks  about  these  things  a  great  deal,  sod  ■bod 
the  political  economists,  too,  as  if  they  were  some- 
thipg  like  gods— or  very  mischievous  men,  for  I  "b 
sure,  now  I  think  about  it,  I  can't  tell  which  ti  »- 
whether  he  approves  them  or  not  At  any  nrte,  if 
they  are  wise  and  good  men,  I  think  A«  is  is  H" 
the  best  of  them  can  be,  I  am  8are"-with  a  l«j 
sigh,  and  listlessly  dmwing  the  poiat  of  her  needle 
along  the  hem  she  was  making-"  ihert  »«'«« 
hour,  hardly,  that  I  am  not  wondering  »t  ill  1» 
knows,  and  wishing  that  I  were  a  hundiedih  part  e 
wise."  , 

« I  would  n»t  mind  this,  aunt.  You  are  good  ma 
kind,  and  everybody  loves  you..  Aimt!  aaDfJ»- 
Ponto  has  upset  your  basket;  heiseaiing^y**''^'' 
isnHhe?    What  a  naughty  dog."  .       . 

Ponto  took  the  leproof  for  so  much  coaag^  ^ 
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came  Borambliog  ovw  ma,    Aimt  half-tighed}  haif- 
lauffhed,  and  aaid^' 

*'  This  is  the  wmy  Foato  serves  nw,  if  I  do  n't  see 
to  him.  And  I  never  do  see  to  him,  or  toy  thing 
else,  when  I  am  talking  or  trying  to  tJiink  closely, 
never;  I  am  difloounged  sometimes,  especially  whan 
I  think  how  different  you  and  your  unole  are ;  and 
Mother  Hedelqiiiver  would  see  to  twenty  things,  as 
if  they  w^ere  but  one— I  would  gisreall  the  world^hat 
I  oonld  do  the  lame.  PotttOr  Foillo,  be  Blill,  or  I 
will  box  your  ears!" 

But  ha  did  n't  be  still|  nor  did  aunt  bo^L  his  ears. 
He  slipped  off  from  beneath  her  hand  and  ran  over 
the  carpet  like  a  bewitched  thing,  with  a  sleeve  of 
the  dress  aunt  was  making  in  his  month.  He  is  a 
splendid  little  opaaisU  the  pet  of  all  in  the  hoiiae,  and 
I  believe  the  fellow  knows  it.  # 

.  I  have  had  letters  from  l^me  sinoel  wrole  before, 
and  see  what  my  mother  Mys— "  You  are  right,  my 
good  Rosamonds,  truth  is  best  for  ns ;  not  only  for  iu 
own  great  Bake,  but,  as  yoi^  say,  we  feel  so  much 
better  and  nobler  every  way  when  speaking  and  ao^« 
ing  it ;  and,  besides,  it.8eryes  us  best  in  the  end.  It 
has  been  serving  us  a  good  turn,  as  you  shall  hear 
presently. 

'*Mrs.  Hayden  called  here  the  day  that  we  got 
your  last.    You  know  I  have  always  tried  to  keep 
up  a{^)earanoes  Jhefore  hev  more  than  almost  any 
other,  she  has  things  jn  such  style  at  home*    If  shie 
has  ever  oalled  when  I  was  Aeling  disooursged  about 
our  adairs  I  brushed  the  depression  all  away,  you. 
know,  and  was  as  lively  snd  foil  of  this  and 'that 
thing  that  was  going  on,  as  if  I  had  n't  a  care  in  the 
world.    I  was,  in  fact,  never  myself  for  one  minute 
in  her  company  until  that  day.    Well,  when  she 
came  in  I  was  alone,  your  iaiher  was  going  here  and 
there  in  the  city,  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  a 
great  deal  on  hif  hands  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  wab 
ia  tears  over  your  letter— I  brushed  the  tears  off  a 
little,  but  they  raa  again  as  soon  as  she  began  to 
speak  kindly  to  me  ;'and  she  was  really  as  kind  aa  a 
woman  could  be,  Rofle— so  I  told  her  all  about  our 
(liscouragemenU,  how  long  they  have  lasted,  how 
they  were  growing  deeper,  and  all ;  and  read  her 
your  letter  and  showed  her  the  bank*bilis.    bbe  was 
very  sober,  and  aa  I  had  never  seen  her  so  before,  it 
did  n't  seem  to  me  that  it  oould  be  the  same  Mrs. 
Hayden  that  usually  come*  in  once  in  m  months, 
and  after  sitting  fifteen  minutes,  talking  of  the  wea- 
ther, crotohetr work,. her  domestics  and  the  like,  goes 
out  again  as  cold  and  stately  as  she  came.    She  eat 
close  beside  me,  and  threw  off  her  bonnet  when  she 
found  the  strings  troublesome.    She  said  she  wished 
I  bad  spoken  of  these  things  befoie,  for  that  your  fa- 
ther might' have  been  helped  to  a  good  business  in 
the  first  of  it,  as  well  as  not.    She  told  roe  to  be  of 
good  courage,  to  be  thankful  that  I  have  such  a 
(lai^hter.    Here  her  lean  started  sad  mine  ran  again 
—she  said  she  would  speak  to  her  husband,  his  bro- 
ther, and  hers,  and  all  would  soon  be  right. 

"And  all  m  right.  Two  retainers  have  already 
come  in,  one  of  fifty  doHaia,  another  of  twenty.  Old 
Judge  Bailey  sent  for  your  father  the  other  day— the 


judge  is  uncle  to  Jdrs.  Hayden ;  your  lather  read  with 
him  six  months,  but  never  had  put  himself  in  his 
way,  and  so  the  judge  had  quite  lost  sight  of  him. 
He  told  your  father  that  he  would  be  in  need  of  him 
oflen,  and  that  if  he  'thejndge,  I  mean— tfost  some- 
times seold  and  send  the  ehairs  against  the  wall  when 
the  gout  is  on  him,  your  fether  must  let  it  go  as  if  it 
ware  a  little  rain  and  hail ;  he  will  give  him,  at  the 
same  tia^  that  be  scolds,  good  work  and  good  pay. 
I  hope  he  wont  scold,  for  I,think  yovr  ftther  is  too 
proud  to  bear  muoh^he  would  soteer  sacriflee  the 
work  and  the  pay.  I  am  afniid  that  nearly  all  these 
eaeigetk:  patrons  are  either  oross  or  whimsical,  or 
have  some,  troublesome  fault.  Your  father  says  that, 
aeoording  to  your  Uncle  Frederick's  philosophy  of 
oompensation,  they  are  likely  to  have.  Well,  we 
must  wait  and  see. 

<*  P.  S.  I  left  this  for  your  father  to  write  a  little, 
ifhe  ^uld  find  time;  but  he  'catt't,  aa  true  as  yon 
livs.«  He  is  busy  early  and  late  with  great  boohs, 
and  pens,  and  sheets  of  paper,  and  parcels  of  docu- 
menu  tiad  up  with  red  tape.  You  do  n*t  know  how 
good  this  s^ma.  .  He  is  as  happy  with  it  as  a  child, 
and  proad  of  bepig  ali  fagged  ouL  You  would  be 
delighted  to  see  him ;  he  looks  younger  by  ten  years 
than  he  did  a  fortnight  ago.  He  wan^s  yeu  to  come 
home  now.  He  says  be  could  n't  have  consented  to 
your  goiag'to  slay  so  long  but  Ibat  he  thought  it 
might  be  pleasaater  for  you  there.  I  couldn't  cer- 
tainly. I  hope  you  will  try  to  eome  sooner,  for, 
guess  who  oomes  In  to  inquire  aboot  you— Esquire 
Charles  Haydea;  our  Mr.  Hayden's  youngest  bro* 
ther,  yon  know,  just  home  from  Galifomia  when  you 
went  away.  Hi»has  established  himself  here ;  has 
his  office  close  by  your  father's;  was  ia  last  evening, 
and  did  n't  want  l»  talk  of  anybody  but  you.  Mis. 
Hayden  had  been  telling  him  about  yon. 

**  Good-bye,  dear.  Mrs.  Hayden  has  just  sent  me 
word  that  she  will  call  in  an  hour,  vnth  Charles,  to 
take  me  out*  to  ride  with  them.  I  believe  it  more 
and  more,  that  truth  is  best.    Dent  you,  Rose?" 

No,  my  mother !  I  should  believe  it  all  the.  same, 
if,  in  following  after  it,  you  had  been  led  into  count- 
less difficulties  and  tribulations,  I  should  stili  believe 
it  altogether  best,  because  best  for  the  soul,  let  what 
will  come— eome  to  the  body. 

Bir.  Maisden,  one  of  the  village  merohants,  went  to 
Boston  yesterday,  and  aunt  commissioned  him  to  tell 
Alfred  CuUen,  with  whom  he  deals  largely,  to  ooose 
up  and  spend* New  Year  with  her  and  uncle.  Now 
heaven  forbid ! 

Unele  says^*<  Come,  Monde,  eome  and  hear  what 
thafrasoally  Lohis  Napoleon  is  doing."  I  go,  for 
Frsaoe  is,  ss  it  wsrs,  our  next  door  neighbor  in 
these  days. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

MoifDE  TO  Edith. 

DantnUe,  Dee  29, 1651. 
Isn't  this  outrsgemis  bad,  Edith?    Mr.  Marsden 
brought  along,  when  he  came  back,  a  note  from 
Alfred  Cullen,  saying  that  he  will  come  to  0—^;  a 
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box  of  oysterp  from  him  for  uncl«,  another  of  figs  for 
ftant,  (and  she  wants  to  see  me  eat  them  every  five 
minutes ;  I  think  it  is  miAsh  the  same' as  if  she  saw 
-me  eating  the  giver.) 

Awit  is  so  glad  to  have  him  come  that  she  hardly 
knows  her  head  from  her  feet.  She  is  in  danger  of 
stumbling  over  Ponto,  or  a  foot-cushion,  at  every 
turn.  She  gives  more  directions  to  Bessy  and  Ham- 
let than  ten  Bessys  and  Hamlets  could  follows  It  is 
well  for  them  that  she  revokes  half  of  them  on  the 
spot ;  that  she  mbdifies  the  rest  according  to  their 
liking,  and  ends  "With  telling  them  both  to  go  on  and 
do  just  what  they  see  needs  to  be  ddne,  and  to  do  it 
in  the  way  they  think  best.  She  has  no  doubt,  she 
says,  t^t  it  will  be  done  better  than  she  can  advise. 
And  so  it  will  assuredly.  Be^sy  has  bean  in  the 
family  ten  years,  Hamlet  three;  they  both  have  dear 
brains  and  strong  hands,  and,,  as  Bessy  says,  *'  have 
got  the  hang  of  every  thing  from  garret  to  oeilar." 
This  is  no  light  achievement,  for  one  does  ndt  eflan 
see  so  large  a  house,  or  suchoverflowipg  abundance. 
By  the  by,  do  you  know  that  uncle  has-  paid  dur 
house  rent  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  givei^  us  money 
and  other  things  beside  ?  i  am  thinking  that,  if  you 
do  not,  you  may  be  calling  him  "a  miserly  old  fel- 
low.'* He  has. offered  my  father  land,  but  my  mo- 
ther dreads  leaving  the  city  where  she  was  reared. 
Now  I  hope  you  think,  as  Aunt  Alice  and  I  do,  that 
uncle  is  the  best  man  on  earth,  except  Kossuth— I 
must  say,  except  Kossuth  always ;  for  I  believe  he  is 
the  best  man  that  breathes,  or  that  has  breathed, 
since  the  days  of  Christ.  Uncle  and  I  talk  about 
him,  we  riead  his  speeches,  and  I  keep  saying  in  my 
heart—"  the  Christ  of  the  nations !  the  Christ  of  the 
nations !"  And  often  a  great  fear  comes  over  roe, 
that,  in  another  sense  than  his  truth,  his  self- immo- 
lating goodness,  his  destiny  is  to  be  like  that  of  the 
Christ.  My  heart  is  aching  for  him  now — still  I  can 
put  back  the  pain,  and  say,  "  Father,  let  it  be  as 
seemeth  good  in  Thy  sight ;  for,  whether  he  lives  or 
dies,  in  him  the  great  cause  of  freedom  and  human 
progress  shall  be  glorified ;  and  he  i%  strong  and  pa- 
tient to  drink  of  the  cup  that  Thou  givest  hinv" 

Tmadayy  dOth, 
I  think  this  Alfred  CUllen,  who  will  come  to 

D to-morrow  or  next  day,  must  be  altogether 

precious.  Even  uncle  is  moved  a  little.  He  .gives 
Hamlet  orders  touching  John,  and  John's  harness, 
and  the  oats  John  must  have,  that  he  and  his  trap- 
pings may  be  in  good  condition  for  Alfred's  uto. 
Aunt  looks  at  me  and  adds  some  suggestions  about 
Kate.  Kate  must  be  fed  well  and  mluie  sleek  as  can 
be ;  for — perhaps — .  Aunt  goes  no  further  than  this 
"  perhaps"  of  hers,  lately— she  has  seen,  I  presume, 
that  her  plans  which  embrace  Alfred  CuUen  and  me 
jointly,  annoy  me.  Indeed,  I  was  quite  savage  over 
them  before  she  gave  them  up.  Bessy  bakes  pies, 
and  loaves  of  all  sorts  of  cake  and  ginger-bread,  with- 
out number,  and  wipes  the  dust  out  of  every  comer. 
Aunt  praises  all  that  she  does  and  all  that  Hamlet 
does,  puto  her  caps  in  order  and  sponges  her  dresses. 
Paulina  Monroe,  meanwhile,  comes  in  often  to  look 


at  my  collars,  nnder-sleeves  and  cufla,  that  she  dij 
make  her  some  like  them.  Her  dreas^maker  hor,^ 
her  sewmg  on  a^^on^  Thibet  like  mine,  raxk ;  i, 
mine,  that  it  may  be  ftiished  before  to-morrcv 
night.  Paulina  smiles  inoeasaofly,  has  floner  in  -atf 
manner,  and  a  red  spot  oo  each  cheek;  soUui  Pobi, 
and  I  are  the  only  two  who  go  our  ways  preciseirn 
the  usual  mode.  In  truth,  I  am  not  sure  that  P<£ 
and  J  are  entirely  unaffected;  we  are  out  of  doop 
more  than  heretofore,  and  when  'in  the  hoise  a  i 
little  less  sedate ;  I  can't  bring  my  mind  to  tar  v; 
ing  as  usual,  and  I  shall  be  glad  when  bis  /see  ]>  »> 
again  toward  Boston. 

€rOod-ni§fht !  I  shall  finish  my  letter  after  hecoo^. 
I  shall  tell  you  now,  however,  what  a  beauufoi  r*i 
I  bad  yesterday  from  uncle— a  plumed  Kossathu" 
This  is  for  me  to  wear  when  riding.  I  wore  it  ? - 
day,  and  uncle  walked  round  it  and  me,  sayiof  va. 
kindling  eyes— "That  is  splendid!  Ton  wvti 
looked  half  so  well,  Monde,  in  any  ihiogf"  Ands.^ 
cording  to  the  revelations  of  the  long  mirror,  I  ihirk 
I  never  did.  But  it  is  a  Act,  Edith,  my  fair  one,  tim 
I  am  as  brown  as  a  berrjf.    Good-bye. 

Wednatiaf,  3Uf. 

Well!  Alfred  CuIlen  came  this  morning  viiii«  1 
was  gone  to  ride.  We  did  not  expect  him  until 
evening,  because  it  is  a  day's  journey  from  Boaioo. 

But  he  stopped  last  evening  at  St.  C ,  where  be 

had   friends  and  busin<^,   and  this  momiog  wa^ 
brought  over. 

*<Gufess  who's  in  the  sitting-roon  with  joar 
uncle  and  aunt,"  said  Hamlet,  with  a  brosd  smile. a^ 
he  came  to  help  me  out  of  the  saddle. 

"Paulina,  I  dare  say,  Hamlet." 

"  No.  You  go  in  an'  see  who  't  is.  Come,  Katy." 

I  came  in  straightway,  expecting  to  see  HaaileiV 
preHy  sister,  Fanny;  but  saw,  inrtcwl,  a  mm  o( 
about  thirty  years;  by  no  means  tall,  (fort  roan, thii 
is;  he  is  a  little  above  me,)  by  no  meaw  la»fe,  boi 
noble  and  graceful,  and  with  a  look  in  the  highe$i 
degree  animated  and  gentle.  He  and  uncle  stood 
face  to  face,  talking  energetically  and  laaghiag. 

"Here  she  is!"  said  uncle,  as  soon •»  he  saw  me. 
"Here's  Monde.  Monde,  our  friend,  Mr.  ColJeo 
Our  niece.  Miss  Hedelquiver,  Alfred.  Ponto,  be 
still ;  behave  yourself,  Ponio." 

Ponto  would  n't  behave  himself  at  aJI,  in  tiw  war 
uncle  proposed ;  he  was  quite  too  glad  to  see  me 
When  I  would  have  stepped  forward  a  little  to  fflwi 
Mr.  Cullen,  he  was  jumping  on  my  long  slrirta  and 
catching  them  in  his  teeth ;  and  when  I  would  hare 
shaken  hands  with  him,  he  sprang  np  between  ^^ 
and  was  so  unmanageable,  that  we  were  forced  to 
dispense  with  the  hand's-shaking  altogether,  ^c 
called  him  a  vicious  puppy  and  boxed  hi«  soft  ears  a 
little;  but,  as  we  laughed  all  the  while,  he oolyd^- 
ged  my  skirto  the  more  perlinacioosly  aad  jmped 
the  higher.    And  judge  you  whether  I  was  not  »W 
that  he  did;  glad  that  I  must  be  busy iCoidiDgluffl 
and  getting  my  skirts  and  glovw  vod  ridm-^^ 
away  from  him;  for  uncle  said,  tumiDg  to  Mr 
Cullen— 
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<«  How  do  you  like  Monde's  bat,  Alfred ?*' 
"  i  was  just  thioking  that  it  is  the  moat  becoming* 
thing  T  ever  saw,"  replied  b^. 
"  I  think  so,"  said  uncle. 

I-canH  very  well  bear  having  any  tbing  about  my 
person  commended,  you  know;  especially  if  it  brings 
such  eyes  as  uncle's  snd  Mr-  Cullen's  to  bear  upon 
my  figure ;  and  8o  I  was  glad  enough  to  have  aunt 
come  into  the  room,  and  forward  into  our  midst,  that 
the  survey  might  be  broken. 

But  it  Mras  ndt  long,  for  aunt  looked  down  on  my 
long  train,  and  then  raid  : 

*^  Paulina  has  been  trying  to  persuade  Rosamonde 
to  put  oa  a  Bloomer  witL  her,  she  did  n'tlike  to  adopt 
it  alone.  But  I  think -Rosamonde  is  wise  in  clinging 
to  the  long  skirts,  especially  for  riding.  Do  you  like 
the  Bloomers,  Alfred?" 

*'  Not  at  all !  not  kt  all  V*  and  his  eye  ran  over  qiy 
figure  again. 

'<  Nor  I,"  said  uncle.  *<  To  tell  the  truth/'— with 
his  eyes  on  my  face— ^1  Monde  wrote  us  spirited 
letters ;  I  remembered  a  certain  sort  of  desk  ^and 
courage  w  her  chancter,  and  I  was  more  than  half 
afraid  that  she  would  come  amongst  tis  looking  up 
out  of  a  Bloomer,  and  that  the  first  thing  she  began 
to  talk  about  would  be  Women's*  Rights.  Not,  as 
Heaven  knows,"  added  uncle,  -^^h  increasing  seri- 
ousness, *'  because  there  is  not  needoi  changes  here, 
as  every  where  else ;  but  because  the  changes  pro- 
posed  ar^  as  it  appear^  to  me,  poor,  one-sided 
things.^  I  wpuld  not,  therefore,  like  to  hear  so 
thoroughly  sensible  a  girl  as  Monde,  clamoring  for 
them.'* 
"  You  will  make  Monde  blush,"  said  aunt. 
«<  Not  at  all,"  Aunt  Alice,  replied  I,  doffing  my  hat, 
"  I  can  bear  very  well  having  my  brain  praised,  you 
know,  at  any  time.  Fonto— ^onlo,  bring  me  my 
glove." 

^<  Yes,  that  is  true,"  said  aunt.  An4  ^added,  after 
a  moment's  pause;—**  /  can  never  make  much  out  of 
this  Woman's  Rights  business.  With  .sister  Eunice 
it  is  *  equal  rights,  equal  privileges,  equal  pantaloons,' 
and  some  more,  I  do  n't  know  what  else.  I  never 
pretend  to  understand  a  word  of  it." 

This  was  cunning  in  aunt.  We  all  had  a  hearty 
laugh  over  it.  Bat  good-night,  ^emrt/A ;  I  will  finish 
in  the  morning. 

Morning. 
When  I  returned  to  the  parlor,  after  changing  my 
dress,  yesterday,  uncle  and  Mr.  Cullen  sat  in  their 
arm-chairs,  face  to  face,  talking  with  thoughtful  eyes 
of  Congress  and  Hungary.  If  Congress  would  do 
thus  and  so,  then  Hungary  could  do  so  and  thus,  so 
and  thus.  If  Congress  would  not,  then  God  help 
Hungary.  They  had  their  eyes  on  each  other's  face ; 
they  appeared  as  if  they  two  could  sit  there  and  talk 
forever,  never  once  lacking  themes  of  interest,  never 
onoe  tiring  of  each  other's  discourse.  And  un'cle^ 
dear,  good  man  that  he  is !— let  me  have  a  part  now 
and  then,  by  saying—**  Yes,  this  is  what  I  was  saying 
to  you  y^terday,  you  remember,  Monde . ' '  And  then 
again—**  And  Monde,  I  see,  thinks  the  same."    So 


that  he  and  Mr*  Cullen  soon  came  to  speak  as.  much 
to  me  as  to  each  other. 

Aunt  came  in,  in  a  jet  black  dress,  and  rich  black  lace 
cap,  with  scarlet  trimmings.  She  looked  happy,  and 
was  as  fresh  and  grapeful  as  a  girl— only  her  cap  and 
collar  were  both  awry,  and  a  Idck  of  hair  straggled. 
Her  eyes  sought  Mr.  Culien's  directly. 

**  Mother,"  said  he,  answering  her  smile  with  one 
as  genial,  **  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  wolf.  What  are 
you  going  to  have  for  dinner,  I  wonder." 

**  Guess."  . 

"  A  chicken-pie." 

**  Yes  1 414.  true  as  you  live.  I  remembered  how 
you  liked  them,  and  we  made  this  on  purpose  for 
you."    '  .  : 

**  Thank  you !  you  are  always  kind.  What  else 
have  you !  I  am  s6  hungry  ?" 

**  Pumpkin  pies  and  toasted  brown  bread ;  it  will  be 
ready  in  less  than  five  minutes."  . 

**  Ah,*  this  is  good!  there  is  nothing  I  love  so  well. 
But,  PoQto,  let  this  ptper  afone.  Here,  you  little  ' 
rascal  I"  ^or  Fsoto  was  was  running  ofi*  with  the 
**Sra;"  going  sideways  in  a  highly  eomical  way, 
that  he  might  not  step  on  it.)  **  P^nto  grows  more 
roguish:  I  am  afraid  ^ffom  help, to  spoil  him,.  Miss 
Hedelquiver." 

And  in  all  that  he  said  and  did— I  mean  Mr.  Cullen, 
of  cou^e— he  was  like  a  good  son,  ruiming  over  with 
delight  and  sociability  at  finding  himself  beneath  the 
home-roof  once  more. 

<*The  handsomest  pie  I  ever  saw/'  aaid  he,  as 
uncle  was  beginning  to  earve  it. 

Ilobkedataunt,  but  she  would  not  look  at  me. 
She  would  say—**  I  think  so  to.  Rosamonde  put  on 
the  cross  and  bbrder.  Neither  Bessy  nor  I  should 
ever  have  thought  of  such  aihing." 

Mr.  Callen  looked  up  to  me,  I  know,  and  uncle, 
too ;  but  I  was  drinking,  and  kept  my  eyes  down  in 
my  tumbler  of  water.  **  I  am  vexed,"  thought  I,  for 
one  moment,  **  for  this  is  what  she  will  keep  doing." 
But  the  next  moment  I  looked  about  me  undauntedly, 
and  thought—**  Yet,  if  she  does,  I  wont  be  vexed.  I 
will  only  do  those  things  that  I  do  in  such  a  way  that 
she  can't  hold  me  i^>  for  admiration.  Grood !'  I  fancy 
Mr.  Cullen  will  see  something  not  quite  so  pretty  as 
that  chicken-pie,  before  many  days."  And  I  was  full 
of  mirth  at  thonght  of  the  hodge-podge  I  will  perpe- 
trate if  I  am  troubled. 

Mr.  Callen  went  over  to  Mr.  Monroe's  after  din- 
ner, and  brought  Paulina  back  with  him  to  take  her 
supper  with  us  and  spend  the  evening.  She  was  in 
the  new  Thibet,  the  new  collar  and  under-sleeves,  so 
that  she  was  rather  stiff,,  rather  careful  about  her 
ways,  but  pretty  as  a  rose  and  lily  tied  together,  and 
Mr.  Cullen  evidently  thought  the  same.  He  ate  a 
part  of  her  Baldwin  apple,  when  she  complained  of 
its  being  so  large  that  she  could  neither  hold  it  with 
both  her  hands  (and  she  spread  them  before  him  to 
let  him  see  how  much  too  small  they  were  for  that) 
nor  eat  it  if  she  could  hold  it.  She  did  n't  allow 
Ponto  to  come  very  near  her  new  Thibet,  or  new 
under-sleeves,  and  so  Mr.  Cullen  let  the  little  fellow 
run  over  himself  and  me.    He  played  backgammon 
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with  her,  game  aftor  game,  aa  he  talked  with  the 
rest,  and  allowed  her  to  beat  him  in  everf  game; 
whereupon  she  patted  his  shoulder  with  her  dica-box 
and  called  him  a  careless  goose. 

^^Rosamonde  Hedelquiver/'.aaid  she  to  me,  as 
she  was  putting  on  her  (on  to  go,  "  what  made  yon 
keep  on  this  common-looking  drMSy  aod  theee  plain 
duds,*'  touching  her  finger  to  my  linen  cuffs  and  col- 
lar, i*  I  thought  you  would  be  all  dressed  up  in  your 
best,  and  so  I  put  these  on.  I  was  i^aad  with  myself 
for  my  pains  when  I  saw  you." 

'*  Ah,  this  is  nothing,  any  way,  Pa«lina.  Here  is 
your  hpod ;  it  is  a  beauty." 

*'  Yes,  I  like  it  pretty  well.  I  suppose  you  'U  ride 
every  day  on  horseback,  ji^t  as  you  have  done?" 

**I  presume  so.  Let  me  tie  your  hoo4  for  you. 
You  canH  find  the  strings,  can  you  ?" 

**No,  my  fingers  are  airthtmiba  to-night.  I  sup- 
pose Alfred  will  ride  with  you..  Aunt  will  tease 
him  to.  He  m»d  to  ride  with  Alice ;  but  .he  never 
liked  it  so  well  as  walking,  or  going  in  a  carriage. 
But  he  is  one  of  those  who  will  doisvery  thing  that  is 
required  of  him."  t  ^ 

She  was  putting  on  her  over-shoes,  so  that  I  ccnAd 
not  see  what  sort  of  ezprassion  acoompanied  these 
words. 

**  You  need  n't  expect  to  see  him  here  again  to- 
night, Aunt  Alice,"  said  she,  hanging  on  his  arm,  at 
the  parlor  door.  ^*I  shall  keep  him.  We 're  going 
to  have  something  for  breakfast  that  he  likes  best  of 
any  thing;  and  I  hnow  he  *!!  stay  for  this,  if  not  for 
any  thing  else.    Wont  you,  Alfred  ?" 

'*No,  BO,  Paulina.  Let  him  come  hack,"  said 
aunt.  *^  We  want  him  here  to-night.  Do  n't«stay, 
AUred." 

'<  No,  I  will  not,  mother,"  bowing  to  go. 

'<  Then  I  will  call  you  an  <]»bstinate  and  real  cross 
pig,  if  you  don't,"  X  heard  .Paulina  say,  in  tones 
half-laughing,  half-pouting,  in  the  hall. 

Uncle  took  up  the  Tribune ;  aunt  and  I  drew  near 
the  stove  to  toast  our  feet  a  little.  • 

"  I  think  be  attends  to  her  4uid  humors  her  more 
and  more,"  said  aunt  at  length,  in  a  dreamy  tone. 
She  had  been  watching  a  chink  in  the  stove  where 
the  flickering  blaze  wHs  seen.  <*  Do  n't  yon  thihk  he 
does,  Frederic?  Frederin,  don't  you' think  Alfred 
really  means  to  make  a  wife  of  Paulina?" 

<*  I  think  likely  he  does,"  replied  uncle,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  went  on  with  his  readmg,  as  if  he 
had  not  spoken,  or  aunt  either. 

Aunt  kept  her  eyes  on  the  stove  after  this  until  I 
rose  to  leave  the  room.  <*Good«aightj  dear,!'  said 
she  then,  kissing  me  lovingly.  She  looked  as  if  the 
last  of  ever  so  many  cherished  hc^ies  was  on  its 
flight. 

I  write  in  a  little  library  that  opens  out  of  the  baok- 
parlor,  and  is  warmed  by  the  baok-parlor  stove.  Mr. 
Cullen  has  justentei^  the  parlor;  where  he  talks 
soAly  to  Fonto,  and  rumraagea  the  newspapers. 
Now  aunt  comes  in,.and  after  the  morning  greetings, 
she  says,  deatiag  her  throat— <<  So  you  think  Paulina 
improves?" 

"  In  some  respects ;  do  n't  you  ?" 


"  Yes,  I  suppose  she  does.  But  breakftst  is  qo:* 
ready,  Alfred.    Monde,  dear—"  commg  this  wit. 

"  Tea,  dear  aunt,  I  ccpae." 

Evening. 

This  has  been  the  busieat  day !  I  'couid  dU  em 
find  time  to  get  this  alreedy  longest  of  ail  letten 
ready  Su  the  mail  I  will  therefore  sit  here,  iw 
that  it  is  all  OYer<,  now  that  ril  have  gone  to  rest  ba 
me,  and  tell  you  about  it ;  and  let  me  do  it  is  litik 
skirmishing  scenes  like  thta. 

SesNK  1.     Tks  Breakfast  TaUt. 

Judge  Hedelquiver,  "  So  Borchard  &  Beu  ir 
lending  their  intetests  to  the  Micaragaa  route?" 

Mr.  dOisfi,  "Yes;  and  ao  are  ComishJc  Bro^ 
thers.  They  .are  much  more  mbetaotiai. " 
,  Mrs,  Hedeifttivtr,  The  Nicaragua  route,  tfe 
Panama  rail-road,  free  trade,  and  so  o»— Frederie 
an^  Rosamonde  think  that  these  are  going  to  do  not  i 
litUe  toward  nuking  this  world  all  over  new.  Thtf 
think  they  are  going  to  do  their  part  in  pankg  dows 
WHia  and  every  sort  6f  thin^  that  is  nH  brotherly  and 
Bcoopding  to  what  {he  gospel  enjoins.  Moode,  hm 
you  water  ?  Oh  yea,  I  see.  Now  I  've  tried  «giia 
and  again  to  aee  what  oonneotion  there  can  poa^j 
be  between  peace  and  t)»  Pasaraa  rail-road,  (« 
instanoe ;  and  I  e^*L « I  d^n't  half  .believe  there  is 
any-— do  yon,  Alfred  ?" 

Mr.  CulUm,  laughing,  <*  Oh  yes,  moilier?" 

ll^$.  Hedtlqu/imr.  "Yea,  I  suppose  you  do.  Yoa 
and  Fiederic,  and  Monde  think  just  alike  alioofemy 
thing,  I  see.    Have  some  more  ehooolale,  Alfred." 
S0BNB2.    ThM&UL 

Mr$.  Hedelquiver.  "What  do  you  want  to  ay 
tome,  dear?" 

Monde,  "  I  want  to  tell  yon— why,  ami,  yoa  see 
I  want  to  write  mornings,  and  then  ride  whea  I  am 
tired  c£  it^jiist  as  I  have  done  all  along.  And  I 
have  been  thinking  that  Mr.  Cullen  may  feel  tba!  it 
belongs  to  hiqi  to — why,  'to  see  to  me  some,  pe^ 
haps  sometimes  to  ride  with  me.  But  it  do  at,  you 
know.  I  would  rather  attend  to.  myself,  aad  go 
alone,  as  I  have  done.  So  you  wont  let  iiiffl  duol^ 
will  you,  dear  aunt,  that  it  is  necessary  for  bim  oo 
any  account,  or  at  any  timei  to  go  with  oie  any 
where." 

Mrs.  HedehpUver.,  <<  Why  ?" 

Monde.  "  Because,  if  you  do,  aunt,  it  wiU  pot  a 
disagreeable  restraint  upon  him,  and  make  me  ray 
unhappy.  I  have  always  been  used,  you  know,  to 
depending  upon  myself.  I  have  never  been  a  favorite 
of  the  gentlemen,  or  of  anybody,  except  a  few  kind 
people  who  oould  see  that  there  was  aoiiietlui«  in 
me  somewhere  that  deserved  to  be  bved." 

Mrs.  Uedsiguiner.  "  And  this  has  been  a  grief  to 
you,  dear,  Monde?  and  is  at  this  miBBle,  as  1  imo* 
by  the  sound  of  your  voice. " 

Monde  "Sometimes  it  grieves  me;  and  tkenigua 
I  am  thankful.  For  it  has  made  me  self-reiiaBi;  «m' 
very  loving  toward  Him  who  will  «l^y«  **  °^ 
His  child,  and  love  her.  Aunt,  dear,  you  vritl  pro- 
mise not  to  hint  it  to  him,  in  the  remolert  way,  ii»j 
he  ought  to  ride  with  me,  or  waitoa  me  al  any  tine . 

Mrs.  Hedelquiver,  dreamdlp,  andatif«g»^ 
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hope*  ta0r9  Jtying,  "Yes,  I  Will  promiae.  Bat  I 
can't  see  -vrhat  objectioas  you  can  have  to  his  riding 
with  yoQ.  There  *b  J9hn  almost  always,  yoa  know, 
in  the  stable.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  his  going.^ 
Mand^,  *<  Nothing  to  hinder,  if  it  is  his  own  spdn- 
taneotts  vill  and  wish;  otherwise,  erery  things  ia 
my  ^way  of  thinking.  Ck>in^  aunt,  you  are  fteeifciag.'.' 
ScENsa    OuisitU  the  Gate.  n 

J'Hdg*  H8deiquitf9r.  *' Ready,  Monde?'* 
Mond^,  "Ready,  unole."    • 
JTudgB^  Hedelquiver,  "Wait  a  moment.    I  want 
to  tell  you,  Monde,  that  I  overheard  whatyontiaidto 
your  aunt  in  the  haU,  this  morning. '' 
Monde,  "Didyo'a,  uncte?"  • 

Judge  Heddquiver.  "  Yes ;  bat  never  mind  it:  It 
was  only  a  new  proof  that  you  aire  the  most  sensible 
girl  in  erbatibn.  It  is  just  (he  way  yeu  ought  to  feel 
about  it.  What  he  wilt*  do  of  hia  own  accord,  let 
him  do ;  but  I  will  help  you  in  this.  I  will  take 
eare  that  he  don't  do  any  thing  for  yoa  beeause  lie 
eeee  you  in  a^  of  him." 

'   MandB.  "  You  are  the  dearest,  best  tindethat  any 
poor  child  ever  had !  Now,  if  yon  will  hplp  ofte/' 

Judge  lleddquiv^r,  **Th^reyou'ar6!  Youidount 
as  if  yeu  had  s<fllie  little  wings  up  there  among  the 
plumes  of  your  hat.    I  will  bet  yon  have.*' 

Mr,  Ctdlen^  appearing  at  the  door  toitkabookin 
his  hand.  "  What,  «re  you  going  to  ride  this  morn- 
ing. Miss  Hedelquiver  7"  '^  • 
Monde.  "  Yes,  Mr.  Callen." 
Mr.CuUen.  "And alone?" 
Monde.  "Yes,'  sir.     Uncle,   my  stick,  if  ybn 
please." 

Mr,  CtUlen,  springing  forward  to  piek  up  the 
stick.  "Now  I  protest  against  this!  I  have  been 
thinking  that  I  wimted  to  ride— and  (laughing  a  little) 
that  I  wanted  to  ride  with  you.  Let  me  help  you 
off,  now,  for  a  few  minutes.  I  will  have  John  ready 
in— John  is  in  the  stable,  is  n't  he,  judge?." 

Jttdge  Hedelquiver.  "  Yes,  and  at  your  senrioe,  if 
Monde  will  wait-<^if  she  wants  yoa  to  go. '  You 
havn't  asked  her." 

Mr.  Cullen.  "No!  presuming  blockbead  that  I 
am !   Do  yon  want  me  to  go  with  you,  Monde  ?" 
Monde.  "  If  yoo  wont  to. ' ' 
Jlfr.  Cullen.  "As  I  most  certainly  do.    Let  me 
help  you.    Ooly  I  am  sorry  to  give  yoa  so  much 
trouble.    I  am  sorry  I  did  n't  know,  in  the  first  o(  it, 
that  you  were  going.    You  will  tell  me  next  time, 
mroQt  you?"  (opening  the  gate  for  Monde  to  pass  in.) 
Monde.  "  I— I  believe -I  sha'n't  promise  you." 
Jtfr.  Cullen.  "  Promise  at  any  rate  to  let  me  know 
it,  whenever  you  are  willing  to  have  me  with  you." 
Mondej  with  the  door  half  shut  between  her  and 
him.  "  I  believe  I  sha'n't  promise  that  either." 

ilfr.  Cullen^  on  his  toay,  with  the  Judge^  to  the 
stable.  "Then  I  will  always  make  you  wait  for 
me  like  this." 

Well,  well !  I  see  I  might  write  all  night,  with  my 
eceoes  first  to  twentieth,  inclusive.  But  I  sha'n't. 
1  shall  go  to  bed,  after  I  have  told  3rou  that  the 
morning  ride  was  altogether  delightthl.  I  never 
knew  snch  a  splendid  morning.    I  never  had  so 


agreeable  a  companion  in  ride,  or  ramble,  or— I  shall 
say  itf  Edith,  for  it  is  the  truth — or  any  where.  And 
I  fluioy  that  he  foun^  me— quite  tolerable.  One 
could  not  well  be  otherwise  with  him  about. 

We  found  company  here  when  we  returned— two 
of  the  professors  from  Woodstock,  together  with 
Judge  Brentwood,  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  from 
Cnlftsburg.'  They  all  dined  here ;  and  things  never 
went  off  so  strongly.  I  sat  by  aunt,  and  helped  her 
serve  the  guests.  When  I  do  this,  and  she  can  now 
and  then  look  ovc^  the  table  nto  unele's  always 
clear,  calm  face,  and  listen  to  his  manly  expression, 
she  can  know  pretty  well  what  she  is  doing,  even 
if  she  does  aometimed  venture  upon  a  little  con- 
versation. 

.  While* we  were  giving  them  our  adieus  at  thd 
door,  two  other  sleighs  came,  up  with  high-headed 
horses. and  loud-jingling  bells,  taking  along  freA 
visitors  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  efveaing 
with  us.  They  were  weaitby  farmers,*  who  Wanted 
to  talk  of  h6raeB  and  oxen,  and  different  breeds  of 
sheep,  with  unole^  and  /hrmers'  wives,  who  talked 
with  most  Interest 'whh  aunt,  when  it  Vas  upon 
butter  and  cheese,  and  preserves  and  bread-makingw 
This,  as  you  most  see,  lefl  Mr.  Cullen  and  me  pretty 
mach  to  ourselves.  But  we  were  at  no  loss.  I  can't 
see  how  one  can  ever  be  at  a  loss  with  him ;  for  his 
vigorous  and  fresh  thouijht  readily  comprehends  all 
the  philoiepby  of  nature,  of  raoraVs,  and  of  life ;  and 
he  commoaicates  himself,  as  it  were,  and  all  that  is 
in  him,  so  magically  that— 

But,  see  if  I  am  going  to  .write  all  night !  A  happy 
New  Year,  deareU.  Extend  the  greetings  of  the 
season  to, ail  in  your  house. 

Thy  Loving  Momdb. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Monde  to  Eoith. 

Danville,  Jan.  12,  J 852. 
Edith,  dear,  how  often  I  write  to  you.  But  it  re- 
lieves me  to  throw  my  story  by,  and  gossip  in  this 
careless  way.  And,  moreover,  I  must  be  telling 
somebody  how  happy  I  am ;'  and  how  the  dajrs  go, 
day  aAer  day^  as  if  on  the  wings  of  the  morning.  I 
would  not  have  believed  that  there  was  any  thing 
like  it  on  this  earth;  thati,  or  any  one,  eould  ever 
be  so  thoroughly  comfortable.  I  suppose  it  is  be- 
caose  unole  and  Mr.  Cullen  talk  so  much  of  those 
excellent  things  that  keep  us  close  by  Heaven.  I 
do  n't  suppose  'it  is  any  thing  else.  Only  it  is  plea* 
sant  riding  every  day,  sometimes  twice  a  day ; 
sometimes  oa  Kate's  back,  sometimes  ia  a  sleigh ; 
oflenest,  of  late,  in  a  sleigh.  It  is  good  seeing  aunt 
so  kind,  so  attentive  to  all  our  wishes,  and  so  happy 
—and  so  facetious,  too,  in  her  way.  Hear  what  a 
curious  thing  she  said  to-day,  when  uncle  and  Dr. 
Pnnchard  were  discussing  the  medical  systems. 
Uncle,  by  the  by,  is  a  homoeopathist.  "Husband 
seems  to  think,  as  you  see,  Dr.  Punchard,  that  the 
practice  of  medicine  must  needs  change  with  all 
other  practices;  that  the  great  pills,  for  instance,  as 
large  as  bullets,  belong  to  the  almost  by-gone  age  of 
bollete.    I  do  n't  know,  I  am  sure,  but  he  believes 
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that  people  will  be  so  refined  by  the  time  the  tiwi- 
sitioa  state  is  fairly  over,  that  nothing  but  rarefied  air 
will  be  thought  of  for  remedies.  And  if  he  docA,  I 
shall  think  he  is  right,  doctor." 

"  Ua !  no  doubt  whatever  of  that,"  said  the  doctor, 
who  is  a  sort  of  witty  bear.  "  No  doubt  you  will 
have  implicit  faith  in  the  rarefied-air  system,  if  the 
judge  ever  comes  to  preach  it.  You  Ml  be  found 
with  a  tube  in  your  mouth,  breathing  it  whenever 
you  have  a  little  indigestion  or  headache." 

Aunt  laughed,  and  filled  the  h^ge  pockets  of  the 
doctor's  fur  overcoat  with  apples  for  his  wife  and 
children. 

Hear  how  diligent  I  am.-  I  have  been  writing 
since  five  o'clock.  I  l>egan  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual,  because  we  are  to  have  visitors  frooi  Bamet 
to  spend  the  day,  so  tl\at  I  must  be  hindered. 
'  Mr,  Cullen  has  been  reading  in  the  parlor  since 
six;  now  it  is  almost  8<»ven.  He  yawns,  he  movto 
about ;  I  fancy  he  is  tited  of  his  books.  I  do  not ' 
gllow  him  to  come  into  the  library  in  the  morning, 
because  then  it  disturbs  me  having  him  near.  Afier 
they  are  stirring  in  all  the  rest  of  (he  roiMns,  I  don*t 
mind  it;  and  he  sits  here  by  the  hour.  He  yawns 
again,  says,  "  Heigho !"  au^  sees  \o  the  fire. 
"  Monde  !"  he  says,  as  if  there  were  something  that 
he  will  no  longer  try  \o  bear. 

«*  What  say,  sir?" 

**  It  is  BO  hot  and  stupid  here,  a  fellow  can  hav« 
no  comfort."  (Shutting  the  stove  door.)  **!  am 
coming  into  your  cool  room.    May  I ?" 

"  Yes." 

«' Shall  1  disturb  you  ?"— coming,  .   , 

"No,  sir." 

"  *No,  sir!*  so  I  see.  You  can  write,  and  talk, 
and  have  me  about^t  is  n't  so  much  as  if  Fonto  had 
come  into  the  room  instead  of  me.  I  have  a  good 
mind  to  try  whether  there  is  a  way  of  disturbing 
you  a  little.  I  shall  sit  here  close  by  you,  and  keep 
scolding.  Yes,  I  see.  You  only  smile  quietly  at  this, 
and  go  on  writing.  I  am  provoked !  I  want' you  to 
talk  with  me ;  want  you  to  care  more  about  me  than 
about  this  old  *  commercial  pen'  of  yours.  Will 
you?" 

"  I  can't,"  laughing. 

"  Then  I  will  steal  your  pen.  I  will  hold  your 
hand— thus— " 

Ev*»ing. 

He  stole  my  pen,  and  threw  it  to  the  other  side  of 
the  table.  He  held  my  hand,  and  called  me  "an 
obstinate  thing !  but  a  dear  good  girl-^Mi  dear  good 
girl,  for  all  that."  He  would  keep  my  hand;  and 
soon  I  ceased  trying  to  regain  it— for  he  was  tolling 
me,  in  the  dearest  voice,  what  he  had  been  reading 
and  thinking;  so  that  I  forgot  every  thing  but  that 
I  was  happy  enough  to  go  straight  away  to  Heaven. 
And  I  wish  at  this  moment,  Edith,  that  I  might  die 
—for  I  cannot  believe  that  such  happiness  as  this 
can  last ;  and  I  would  rather  die  than  have  it  broken. 

I  know  what  you  will  say.  You  will  say  that  I 
love  Mr.  Cullen ;  and  I  expect  that  I  do.  I  expect 
that  I  have  loved  him  since  the  day  that  he  came. 
And  i  shall  never  regret  this,  even  if  I  find  that  it  is 


only  friendliness  he  feels  lor  me,  if  I  find  Uw  a; 
loves  aad  marries  another— lor  my  b'ie  n  earvAtd  m 
beautified  by  the  new  emotione,  by  the  love  of  w 
io  noble,  so  pare ! 

'For  the  present,  aunt  looks  smilingly  on,  takes M- 
GuMen's  part  when  he  and  uncle  are  both  goiif  \ 
ride,  'and  both  lay  claims  to  my  compasf.  S> 
adjusts  the  mktter  by  saying,  "  Frederic,  let  her  r 
with  Alfred !  He  is  n't  goin^?  to  stay  long,  yon  karv 
And,  besides,  I  want  to  go  -with  yen  nipclf.  ^- 
jusL  bring  my  hood  and  doak  in  from  the  hall,  isti.: 
I  am  finding  the  rest  of  ray  things." 

"  Yes,  *  finding  the  rest  of  your  things  !*  this  tikes 
a  week ;  and  tlys  is  why  I  like  it  best  having Moode 
go  with  me."  'But,  notwiihstanding  uncle  coatei6 
I  ca9  see  that  he  lilies  best  seeing  me  go  and  cone 
with  Mr.  Cullen.  Notwithstanding  he  and  aatf 
aebd  Mr.  Cullen  or  me  in  every  morning  to  see  how 
it  is  with  Paulina's  neuralgia;^  tbey  are  neitber  or* 
t^m  much  sorry  to  be  told  that  her  dux.  a  nk 
swelled  out  of  all  comeliness  of  idnpe  with  it,  »o 
that  she  will  not  see  either  of  us.  Her  moiber,  ^r 
the  way,  uys.she  took  cold  wearing  such  tiun 
stockings  over  her^  the  day  that  Mr.  Colleo  caet. 
She  would  wear  them,  she  says,  beeuise  she  aaoid 
to  pinch  her  feet  up  in  her  tight  summer  boots. 

"A  silly  puss!'*  said  uncle,  when  aunt  tM  Aim 
about  it.  "  X  wonder  how  a  woman  ean  imagine  tha 
any  •person  of  sense  cares  a  fig  whether  her  foot  i» 
like  an  elephant  or  a  mouse." 

We  rode  a  long  way  to-day,  for  onr  viators  were 
old  people,  who  cf  red  more  for  talkii^  with  noc/e 
and  aunt  about  their  fathers  and  gnuuUathen  ud 
great-uncles,  than  for  all  Mr.  Cullen  and  1  bal  to 
say  to  them.    And  the  day  and  the  aceaerf  were 
magnificent.    I  wonder  if  you  ki^ow,  £dith,  mioe, 
that  one  never  needs  go  to  Italy  because  one  is  lott- 
ing to  look  upon  deep  blue  skies,  sunsets,  aod  i&o»- 
lights  splepdid  enough  to  bewitch  one ;  aad  upon 
moi^Dtains,  great  and  small,  ranging  ofi'iilre  Iroops 
of  Hting  monsters.    One  needs  only  come  to  New 
England ;  here,  to  this  hilly  town,  DBDviiJe.  And 
one  should  cpme,  at  least  once  in  one's  liie,  in  tb« 
winter  of  the  year;  for  the  so  much  bepraised  sum* 
mer  glory  must  yield  to  the  winter,  if  maafmoHD- 
tains  are  in  the  scene,  and  such  noble  ones  as  MoviQt 
Washington  and  iu  kindred.    Their  mowy  \ights 
are  softened  by  the  distance,  and  their  shades  deep- 
ened, so  that,  at  midday,  it  is  as  if  they  were  all  of 
pearl.    They  lie  along  the  whole  eastern  horim; 
and  when  the  sun  takes  a  golden  setting,  there  csa 
hardly  be  toy  thing  much  finer  of  its  kiodinallltalj, 
in  all  Switserland,  I  imagine;  for  a  reflected  glory  u 
upon  the  mountains  as   varied  nearly,  neariy  as 
intense  as  that  which  immediately  surrounds  them- 

yre  talked  of  Alice  to-day  as  we  rode;  and  Mr. 
Cullen  had  serious  eyes  and  hushed  tones,  as  if  he 
had  infinite  tenderness  for  her  memory. 

"  I  think  as  your  uncle  and  aunt  do,  that  you  are 
like  Alice  in  many  respects,  dear  Monde^"  «»'<''*^' 
leaning  a  little  toward  me,  as  if  he  felt  leoderaes 
for  me,  in  that  he  felt  it  for  the  dead  Alice.  "Only, 
he  added,  «*  as  the  judge  says,  you  have  nacA  tAc 
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superior  character.  You  have,  I  see,  the  pliancy  of 
ihe  reed,  ^nrhen  you  need  to  bend,  and  the  conftistencsr 
of  the  oak,  ^when  you  need  to  stand  erect.  I- like  the 
'way  yoa  hear  praiw/'  added  he,  after  a  little  pause. 
^'  I  8uppoBe  you  woukt  bear  the  same  amount  of 
Aialt-findingp  as  quietly.^' 
*♦  Try  me,  and  see."   • 

<<  yes;  for  instance,  if  I  tell  yoa  that  you  have  a 
certain  oibetinate  self-reliance,  piquant  to  see." 
"Well?" 

«  And  tfien  if  I  were  to  tell  yom  that  I  like  the 
little  'Wickedness,  like  to  olose  hands  with  it,*and 
master  it."  '  v 

'*^  Then  I.  would  tell  yon  that  yoir  are  downright 
viMoiis !  But  you  do  n't  master  it ;  you  ifever  can ! ' ' 
**  Yea  ;  you  ride  with  me  When  you  have  just  been 
saying  that  you  certi^nly  will  stay  at  home.  J  throw 
away  your  pen  and  hold  you  fast,  when  you  have 
juAt  been  saying  that  you  will  write,  that  you  care 
less  for  roe  than  for  your  old  pen.  -  Pon*t  you  r^- 
inember  it?"  * 
"  Yea." 

^^  So  do  I.  I  like  to  remember  it,  bsqause,  fer 
some  reason,  it  is  better  mastering  you  once,  than 
any  other  woman  that  I  know  ten  times." 

I  turned  the  conversation  by  showing  him  the 
beautiful  little  brook  that  went  leaping  and  tiukling 
amongst  the  .rocks,  and  icicles,  and  fairy-like  frost- 
work close  by  the  road.  One  finds  such  little  brooks 
at  every  turn  among  the  hills  here  at  Danville.  He 
looked  at  the  brook,  calling  it  "beautiful!"  He 
took  my  l^and  into  his,  and  k^pt  it  until  we  reached 
home. 

He  must  go  home  in  a  few  days;  he  has  stayecl 
already  twice  as  long  as  he  intended  when  he  came. 
I  wonder  how  I  can  get  along  without  him.  I 
fore«ee  that  I  shall  want  him  as  a  child  wants*  its 
mother. 
I  will  write  again  soon  aAer  he  goes.  «Heigbo!  says 
Your  Loving  Mokdb. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

MONDE  TO  EDITH. 

DanvUUrJan.  20, 1892. 

He  went  yesterday  mofning  early ;  and  since  that 
time  I  go  from  one  chair  to  another,  or  from  one 
window  to  another,  sighing,  and  with  untold  quan- 
tities of  lead  in  my  heart.  I  am  disposed  not  to 
write,  not  to  talk,  or  do  any  thing,  but  turn  my  eyes 
Boston-ward,' and  think  of  him. 

Bat  I  shall  not  be  so  stupid !  I  shall  put  a  little  stilT 
barrier^ my  own  flinty  will,  of  course— bet  ween  me 
aad  bim,  so  that  he  shall  be  there  at  Boston,  and  I 
here,  following  diligently  my  duty.    I  shall  lay  this 

letter  by,  and  finish  my  story  for  Mr.  S .    Then 

I  shall  ask  uncle  to  ride  with  me  over  to  see  Bessy's 
feeble  sister,  Mrs.  Thornton,  who  has  a  whole  room- 
lull  of  little  children  to  see  to;  and  to  whom  an 
hour's  service,  now  and  then,  at  making  or  mending. 
is  a  blessed  godsend.  Then  I  will  take  my  sewing 
iu,  and  sit  a  few  hours  with  Paulina,  whose  neu- 
ralgia still  afflicts  her.    I  will  stay  and  take  supper 


with  fier;  and  if  she  is  cross,  as  she  is  often  of  late, 
it  shall  not  hurt  me,  since  I  will  be  good-natured. 

In  the  long  evening  I  will  be  here ;  I  will  snap 
com,  pass  round  ap]ries ;  sit  now  at  aunt's  feet,  help- 
ber  in  her  sewing^plans,  and  then  at  uncle's,  talking 
with  him  of  Kossuth,  Clay,  Casi^,  and  Webster. 

When  they  go,  if  I  am  in  wakeful  moibd,  I  will 
write  here  until  I  am  in  a  drowsy  one,  and  then  go 
to  my  rest,  humbly  commending  myself  to  God  as 
his  servant,  his  follower ;  not  the  servant,  not  the 
follower  ef  any  mortal  idol  whatever.  Thns  shall 
my  soul  be  kept  loytil  unto  itself  and  unto  Hiih-Hmd 
not  ihe  lew  loyal  unto  the  good  one  who  has 
cfaoeenma  ^ 

Ten  o^eiocJ:,  evening. 

Uncle  set  us  and  our  great  basket,  full  of  good 
thfngB,  down  at^e  door  of  the  Thorntons,  and  Mm- 
self  rbda  on  to  Hardwick,  where  he  had  business 
that  must  keep  him  until  after  dinner,  as  he  believed. 
The  pale  mother  was  ^'^glad  and  thankful  to  see  us," 
but  a  little  flurried  to  have  us  find  her  children  in 
such  disorderly  array*;  and  her  house,  too — it  is  a  bit 
'  ofa  house  to  hold  ten  people,  and  made  of  logs.  But 
we  took  thb  children  to  its,  gave  ihem  apples  and 
doughnuts,  and  soon  had  Mrs.  Thornton's  great  work- 
basket  between  us.  We  finished  off  three,. little  gar- 
ments that  were  on  the  way,  and  p6t  on  ten  patches 
here  and  there ;  Alice,  aunt's  bright-eyed  namesake, 
counted  them.  •  We  cm  off  the  long  hair  of  the  girl's, 
and  made  the  short  hair  of  the  boys  shorter;  and 
then,  -^hen  they  liad  all  been  washed  and  combed, 
saw  that  there  is  nowhere  a  prettier,  brighter  family 
of  children.  Aunt,  meantime,  was  like  a  bee,  dip- 
ping into  this  and  into  that ;  dragging  roll  after.roll  of 
pieces  from  her  basket,  whenever  *a  patch  was 
nee<i^;  and  helping  Mrs  Thornton  warm  up  the 
paddmg  and  the  pies  we  had  brought,  and  fry  the 
sausages  and  brofl  the  steak. 

Mr.  Thornton  and  his  eldest  boy  came  in  from  the 
wopds  just  at  the  right  moment— just  as  all  the  steam- 
ing dishes  were  ready  to  go  to  the  table.  Uncle,  too, 
came  in  the  right  time;  in  fact  there  was  never  so 
lueky  a  day ;  every  thing  happened  at  the  right  time, 
and  in  the  right  way.  There  was  never  so  goo<l  a 
dinner;  or,  at  any  rate,  this  was  what  we  all  said, 
sraackteg  our  lips  a  little,  and  holding  out  our  plates 
for  more. 

**  This  will  do  us  all  a  great  deal  of  good,"  said 
Mrs.  Thornton,  when  we  were  putting  on  our  things. 

"And  us,  too,  Mrs.  Thornton!"  said  aunt,  in  a 
hearty  way.  "  I  hav  n't  had  a  pteasanter  time  for 
many  a  day.    And  I  do  n't  believe  Monde  has." 

"No,  aunt,  I  hav  n't." 

And  it  was  the  truth,  Edith.  Happy  as  I  have 
been  with  Alfred  Cullea,  I  was  as  happy  without 
him—just  thinking  of  him  now  and  then,  as  I  sat 
there  putting  on  patches,  and  doing  with  right  good 
will  whatever  came  into  my  way  to  do. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story,  dear  Edith,  and  then 
I  am  done.  Two  or  three  daytf  ago,  at  about  this 
time  of  the  evening,  there  sat  on  this  spot,  a  gen- 
tleman of  fine  features,  of  easy,  manly  bearing,  and  a 
lady.    The  lady  was  not  beantiful.    The  best  that 
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could  be  uid  of  her  on  the  score  of  beauty,  her 
sinoere  frieadi  Edith  Manners,  had  said  to  her  one 
day ;  ^*  You  are  not  so  homely  as  you  think,  Miss 
Monde.  You  have  beautiful  hair,  beautiful  teetli— ' 
and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  ones  having  pretty  teeth. 
Your  form  is  excellent ;  and  your  ways  faftve  an  abun- 
dance of  grace  and  ease  in  them." 

This  was  all  Edith  Manners  oould  say  to  her 
friend ;  and  more  than  many  others  would  have  said, 
who  knew  her  less  familiarly ;  for  she  had,  in  truth, 
grace  and  ease  in  her  manners  only  when  she  had 
grace  and  quietness  in  her  soul ;  that  it  was  some- 
times  said  of  her  by  those  she  would  gladly  have 
pleased,  *'  I  do  n't  fancy  her ;  she  has  a  hard  manner.^' 

Well,  they  sat  here,  those  two,  ul  their  easy- 
chairs,  and  rocked  and  talked,  with  their  6yes 
steadily  on  each  other's  face.  He  held  her.  hand'  in 
his,  and  kissed  the  fingers  ever  and  anoii  as  he 
talked  and  listened.  At  length  he  folded  her  dose 
to  his  heart,  and,  with  his  lips  on  hers,  called  her~ 
hU"  beloved!" 

The  next  morning,  when  they  met  Here,  on  the 
spot  so  sacred  and  dear  to  them  both  nowj  be  took 
herto'him  oqce.more,  and  said,  '*When  will  my 
Monde  be  ali  my  own  ?"  • 

She,  "  i^liant  as  a  reed,"  and  with  her  arms  ding- 
ing to  him,  answered,  *'  Any  time,  dear  Alfred— any 
time!"  becalise,  you  see,  she  felt  then^  Edith,  thAt 
she  could  not  well  live  without  him  a  day. 

But  it  seems  to  have  bqen  demonstrated  that  she 
can— for  he  leA  her  the  following*  morning,  after  it 
had  been  agreed  that  they  will  both  write  imme-' 
diately  ,to  her  parents ;  that,  their  replies  being  pro- 
pitious, he  will  accompany  her  to  them  in  one 
month,  and,  in  six  months  more,  he  will  receive  her 
at  their  hands ;  that,  after  two  or  three  weeks  speot 
there,  he  will  bring  her  to  his  own  home,  to  pass  the 
rest  of  her  happy  life  by  his  side. 

And  here  ends  my  story.  Only  I  must  fell  you 
how  good  uncle  and  aunt  are.  Auiit  wept  for  joy, 
as  if  she  would  ituflbcate,  when  Alfred,  standing 
close  before  me,  with  my  hand  in  his,  told  her  and 
uncle  our  resolves.  Uncle,  al^,  had  moist  eyes. 
He  stood  one  moment  near  us,  tlie  next  he  walked 
the  floor.  I  presume  he  thought  of  the  dear  Alice. 
I  did ;  and  longed  that  the  blessings  of  her  glorified 
spirit  might  be  upon  our  union. 

"  You  shall  be  as  a  daughter  to  me  in  ail  respects, 
Monde,"  said  uncle,  speaking  with  difficulty.  "I 
have  loved  you  as  if  you  were  my  daughter,  ever  since 
you  came.  Whatever  you  need  to  have  done,  I  shall 
attend  to— if  you  will  come  to  me  always,  as  though 
I  were  your  father.    And  you  will,  Monde?" 

I  answered  the  imploring  voice,  the  imploring  eyes, 
by  catching  the  hand  extended  to  me  in  both  my  own, 
and  covering  it  with  grateiul  tears  and  kisaea. 

I  have  had  letters  from  home  within  a*  few  days. 
And  mother  wrote — *^  You  will  feel  quite  lost  when 


you  come.  We  've  moved  into  a  large  and  htmti 
tenement  on  B.  street,  cloee  by  the  Haydos,^ 
fitted  the  front  parlor  all  up  new,  taking  the  old  pa^ 
lor  forniture  for  the  Mtting-roten.  I  hope  yea;: 
like  Iheee  changes  better  than  poor  Kit  does.  Tov 
father  brought  her  over  here  in  a  basket,  corenl, 
that  she  might  not  see  the  way  and  be  nuuBagbaii 
But  we  missed  her,  and  your  father  went  over  to  4« 
if  he  could  find  her  at  tile  old  rooms,  and  theic  tk 
poor  creature  was,  prowling  about  the  open  oeiiar. 
window,  as  leaaind  hungry-looking  as  a  wolf.  Yoci 
father  worries  half  of  hie  time  about  her,  whea  k 
is  in  the  house.  I  really  think  he  wishes  lie  U 
stay<^  there  too.  Now  that  it  is  faeoomiogin  6A 
thing,  I  see  that  he  is  ofWo  tired  of  so  much  to  da 
He  gets  the  best  of  busioees,  I  mean  bosioeK  tbas 
]M^  t]}e  best ;  but  4its  respoDsibilities  ivear  Lin. 
and  he  has  trouble  with  some  of  his  ciJeQls.  Wha 
he  haa  been  working  day.  and  night  for  them,  ibey 
are  as  likely  af  any  way  to  think  that  behssa't  dooe 
enough.  ' 

"1  have  my  troubles,  too.  I  ought  to  be  adnoied 
te  complain,  i  suppose,  now  we  are  doiog  m  vt,'L 
but  when  you  come  you  will  aeev  as  1  do,  thai  tkre 
are  vexations  for  those  who  have  enough  of  em; 
thing;  as  welt ;»  for  the  poor.  Perhaps  yon  v.lt 
think,  as  your  father  and  I  are  sometimes  inclioed  to, 
that  it  is  n*t  worth  while  to  look  for  moch/eiJ,  ksi- 
ing  happiness  in  this  world,  or  for  any  benefit  that 
has  n't  its  tax." 

Yes,  one  sees  how  it  is  witft  my  poor  paientt; 
poor  in  thbtr  adversity, 'poor  now  in  their  prosperity. 
They  look  to  the  outward  conditions  of  their  io(  dir 
a  great  good  that  shall  be  final ;  for  a  life  sere&eaod 
well-satisfied  that  shall  make  its  way  into  then, 
from  without ;  from  (he  new  friends,  the  Asi-fillin^ 
purse,  the  freshly  adorned  home.  Would  that  they 
and  aH  the  world  could  know  that  ever)- good,  evwy 
real  enjoyment  of  iife,  is  bom  of  God  m  rAf  W. 
There  Love,  the  Divine  Life,  the  Artis: -Life,  the 
Blessed  Life,  Whatever  we  call  it,  has  ii»  geoiai, 
its  beloved  home.  Ah,  Heaven!  to  hare  thi«  liie 
within  us,  so  that  we  must  burst  forth  into  wag- 
ing ;  to  have  it  beamii^  thence  upon  oar  friends,  our 
home,  upon  the  earth,  crowning  them  all  with  glory 
and  light !— this  is  to  know  how  good  God  is,  ia  »*«» 
He  made  and  endowed  us  specially  for  this  kind  of 
life.  Only  we  have  sought  oat  many  inveoii<«»,' 
have  pickied  up  one  thing  and  another  on  our  right 
hand  and  on  our  left,  calling  the  laboriooa,  tm- 
seemly  patch-work  we  have  in  this  way  aiade  iip. 
tife.  That  we  muH  pay  a  tax  grievous  to  be 
borne  on  this,  it  one  of  the  merciful  dispcnaatioo*, 
for  it  brings  us  to  look  for  that  to  come,  which 
will  come  without  price,  which  will  surely  come, 
if  we  will  accept  nothing  else,  ii  vre  wili  wiJ/of 
it,  and  receive  it  like  little  children. 

"  Thiiie,  dear,  Mokdk  HEDUVCVfU- 
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Le  tembonr  d'Mi  Ham  a  bat  to  npp«l.    Sovlt,  Dvkb  ov  Dalmatia. 
Thflre  *•  a  lean  fallow  beata  all  eonqaaron.    Dxkkas. 


Ths  last  aurviVor  of  those  celebrated  chieftains 
who  flashed  their  swords  aod  waved  their  crests  on 
the  great  battle-field  of  Europe  in  the  Napoleonio 
war,  has  gone  to  his  place.  Half  a  pound  of  indiges- 
tible venison  has  done  what  the  hostile  bayonets  and 
bullets  of  the  French  and  the  Mahrattaa  failed  to  do, 
in  a  military  career  of  twenty  years,  Arthur,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  born  in  the  same  year  witik  the 
gveater  Corsican,,  outlived  him  over  thirty  years,  and 
died  at  Walmer  Castle,  on  the  14th  i^  September 
last.  He  witnes8e4  a  great  many  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary doings  of  the  laiA  half  century,  and  was, 
himself— a  great  portion  .  of  Xhem^^'quarum  pars 
mag^ta  fuit.  He  hurried  on  the  current  of  events 
which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  great  Mongol  throne  of 
Tamerlane  and  Arun^be ;  and  his  hand  gave  the 
laaC  bloody  stroke  which  overthrew  that  of  Napo- 
leon. 

Arthur  Wesley  or  Wellesley — ^for  the  name  seems 
to  have  been  elongated,  as  a  matter  of  dignity,  like 
that  of  Abram  of  olid — ^was  bom  at  Dengan,  in  Ire- 
land, on  the  first  of  May,  17G9~a  fortnight  before 
Bonaparte  saw  the  light  upon  the  sheet  pf  Gobelin 
tapestry  which  represented  **  the  tale  of  Troy  di- 
vine. * '  His  grandfather  was  Garr^  Wesley,  an  Irish 
gentleman  of  good  family,  made  Baron  of  Moroing- 
ton  by  George  II.,  in  1747.  The  Wesley  family  has 
given  the  world  another  great  man.  It  is  stated  that 
John  Wesley,  the  preacher,  belonged  to  it;  a  man 
whose  evangelical  renown  is  as  immortal  as  that  of 
the  soldier.  The  ^rldom  of  J^omingtoq  was  not  a 
wealthy  one ;  and,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  the 
countess— mother  of  the  British  Gracehi  (for  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  was  also  famous)— brought  up 
her  four  children,  of  whom  Arthur  was  the  youngest, 
in  very  narrow  circumstance^. 

At  an  early  age  the  latter,  not  having  benefited 
much  from  his  education,  said  be  would  be  a  soldier, 
aad  was  sent  to  Anglers  in  France,  where  he  studied 
the  science  of  miliury  engineering,  under  the  famous 
Pignerol,  about  the  time  Napoleon  was  doing  the 
same  at  Brienne.  Great  elements  of  future  storms 
Were  at  that  moment  fomenting  in  the  kingdom  of 
France !  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Arthur  Wellesley 
having  returned  home,  gof  his  ensigncy.  By  pi»- 
chaae  and  quick  promotion,  he  was  lieutenant-colo- 
nel in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  The  fint  campaign 
he  engaged  in  was  as  disastrous  as  his  last  was  for- 
tunate.   The  enemy  was  the  same.    In  1794  he 


joined  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  York,  then  striving  to 
dr^ve  the  Frencli  republicans  out.of 'the  Netherlands. 
But  his  royal  highness  was  driven  out  himself  in 
1795.  The  sofl  young  bishop  of  Osnaburg  was  not 
the  man  to  )cope  with  the  fiery  generals  of  the  Gou- 
ventiodu  Thus  ended  ^Arthur  Wellesley 's  first  cani- 
paigB.       .       . 

The  soene^now  changes  to  Indifi.  From  a  mere 
foothold  andfacVwy,  on  the  shore,  the  £nglish  had 
in  half  a  century  Won,  thanks  to  Lord  Clive,  a  vast 
extent  of  territery  round  the  throe  Presidencies  of 
Bombay,  Madras  and  Calcutta.  A  comjymy  of  mer- 
chants had  done  aU  this— the  East  India  Company — 
whose  chartered  monopoly  existed  up  to  1814.  At 
the  close  of  the -last  century  the  empire  of  the  Mon- 
gols had  dwindled  away,  and  the  Mahrattas,  a  wild 
people  who  rose  fifty  years  before,  possessed  a  large 
portion  of  the  appanage  of  the  Great  Mogul.  This 
last  was  dozing  out  kia  life  in  the  palace  of  his  re- 
nowned ancestors  at  Delhi.  His  empire  in  falling 
had  broken  into  pieces.  The  Mahrattas  formed*  one 
of  these,  and  another,  was  the  kingdom  of  Mysore, 
ma4e  so  famous  by  the  usurpation  and  bravery  of 
liyder  Alee  and  his  son,  the  Sultaun  Tippoo  Saib. 

In  1798  thei  Earl  of  Momiagton  went  out  to  India 
as  governor-general,  and  his  brother,  the  colonel, 
Bccomp^ied  him.  Their  earliest  attention  was 
given  to  Tippoo,  whQ,ffom  the  table-land  of  Mysore 
made  the  Parnatic  tremble  at  the  name  of  his  for- 
midi^ble  cavalry.  'He  was  also  in  close  connection 
wivh  the  French,  and  haj  given  them  repeated  assur- 
ances that  he  would  join  his  forces  with  theirs  and 
annihilate  the  British  power  in  India.  Therefore,  in 
March  1799,' the  Anglo-Indian- army  under  Geneial 
Harris,  77,000  strong,  marched  toward  Tippoo,  fully 
determined  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  The  advance 
was  fiercely  obstructed  by  the  spahis  of  Mysore  till, 
manceuvring  and  skirmishing  repeatedly,  the  invad- 
ing army  had  reaphed  the  walls  of  Tippoo's  capital, 
Seringapatam.  Between  the  British  camp  and  the 
city  lay  some  ruined  villages,  an  aqueduct  and  a 
grove  of  cocoas  and  bamboos,  which  were,  despe- 
rately defended,  and  taken  with  great  difficulty  and 
loss.  After  a  month's  delay  outside  the  city,  the 
besiegers  prepared  to  get  into  it,  by  storm,  through  a 
breach  made  in  the  wall.  French  troops  and  engi- 
neers in  the  pay  of  Tippoo  made  the  siege  of  Se- 
ringapatam a  formidable  undertaking.  But  a  forlorn 
hope,  crossing  a  ditch  under  fire,  scrambled  into  the 
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breach,  and,  other  troops  following,  Seringapatam 
was  taken,  resisting  furiously.  Tippoo  had  gone  out 
early  in  the  morning  to  the  outer  rampart,  to  look  at 
the  camp.  While  there,  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  English  were  entering  the  breach.  Calling 
for  his  carbine,  he  hurried  with  hia  guard  to  the 
place,  and  on  the  rampajrt  met  his  soldiers  running 
before  the  stormem.  He  bid  them  stop,  with  a  loud 
voice,  iind  ordered  them  to  rush  back  again ;  at  the 
same  time  be  fired  his  carbine  repeatedly  on  the 
English.  But  the  fugitives  went  by,  aad  left  him 
with  a  small  body  of  officers  and  attendants,  still 
firing  on  the  assaulters.  At  last  he  turned  to  fiy  from 
the  rampart  to  the  gate  of  the  inner  fort.  Hurrying 
through  this  he  saw  the  English  within  and  received 
two  balls  in  the  breast.  He  fell  from  his  horse,  and 
Was  then  dragged  from  the  crowd  and  put  upon  a 
palanquin.  The  Europeamb  soon  rushed  in,  and  a 
soldier  laying  hold  of  the  diamond-studded  sword- 
belt  worn  by  the  sultaun,  attempted  to  drag  it  ofi*.  A 
servant,  as  he  was  making  his  escape,  turned  and 
saw  Tippoo  make  a  sweep  of  his  sworil  at  the  man 
and  cut  him  on  the  knee,  wherevpon  the  latter  put 
his  piece  to  his  shoulder  and  shot '  the  sultaun  dead 
through  the  temple.  More  carnage 'followed  in  this 
spot  till  at  last  the  fort  was  won.  Wfabn  Tippoo*s 
palace  and  his  sons  were  laken,  the  conquerors 
sought  the  chief  himself;  the  cry  went -that  he  was 
dead ;  and  that  night,  by  torchlight,  Greneral  Baird  and 
his  officers  pro<«eded  to  searchfor  the  body  in  the  gate- 
way. About  three  hundred,  dead  bodies  weVe  drag- 
ged away,  and  then  the  /UUedar  of  the  palace  Tecog-' 
nized  the  half-stripped  body  of  Tippoo.  His  splendid 
turban,  jacket  and  sword-beU  were  gone.  When 
dragged  out,  the  body  was  so  Warm,  and  the  open 
eyes  looked  so  life-like,  that  Colonel  Wellesley  laid 
his  hands  on  the  heart  and  the  wrist  before  he  could 
believe  it  was  a  corpse.  An  officer  present  cut  off 
from  the  right  arm  a  talisman  in  fine  flowered  silk- 
inclosing  an  amulet  of  a  silvery  substance,  and  a 
piece  of  parchment  with  Persian  and  Arabia  wordft. 
Napoleon  also  wore  an  amulet,  said  to  be  that  of 
Charlemagne. 

After  the  fall  df  Tippoo,  the  littte  gfandsoit  of  the 
rajah  whom  Hyder  Alee  bad  deposed,  forty  years 
before,  was  put  in  his  place,  and  held  his  throne  in 
subserviency  to  the  English.  A  Mysore  chidf  named 
Doondhia  still  attempted  to  hold  out,  but  Colonel 
Wellesly  defeated  and  killed  him. 

Next  came  the  Mahratta  war.  The  chief  of  the 
Mahratta  confederacy — the  Peishwa — resided  at 
Foonah,  his  capital ;  acknowledging,  in  a  shadowy 
and  nominal  way  the  supremacy  of  the  shadowy 
Mogul  emperor,  Shah  Allum,  who  dozed  away  his 
life  at  Delhi.  But  the  peishwa's  authority  was  over- 
shadowed by  his  powerful  subject,  "Rjoa  Scindiah, 
who  wielded  the  military  poWer  of  the  Mahrattas  to 
make  war  or  peace  with  the  English.  The  latter, 
now,  either  thought  he  had  been  assisting  Tippoo, 
or  feared  he  might  be  A  troublesome  neighbor  in  con- 
nection with  the  French ;  so  they  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  events.  Holkar,  another  Mahratta 
chief,  having  gone  to  war   against  Scindiah   and 


thrown  the  kingdom  into  coo/iision,  the  poor  peph«i 
ran  away  from  Poonah  and  put  himself  under  Bni^ 
protection.  The  case  'was  therefore  a  clear  one.  b 
1803  General  Wellesley  proceeded,  at  the  head  of « 
army,  into  the  Mahratta  territory  and  rertored  Ue 
peishwa.  In  the  same  year,  Lord  Lake  iiian:;^^ 
northward  to  Delhi,  drove  out  the  French,  wbo  i^a 
there  exercised  a  oertalu  influeaoe  over  Shah  AIHbl, 
and  bringiog  forth  that  poor,  blind  monarch  (oae  sf 
his  Mahratta  rebels  had  scooped  out  his  eyes  witi  i 
dagger  1)  placed  Kifai  oo  the  imperial  mturtad  d 
India,  'under  British  protection!  Meaotime,  tk 
Mahratta  chiefs  who  would  not  submit  to  the  Aag-j- 
fied  pioshwa,  were  to'  be  punished.  WelWiej 
marched  against  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  dtnt. 
and  overthrew  them  at  Aseaye ;  and  Lord  Lake  d^ 
'moiisfaed  the  armied  of  HolkAr.  The  whole  ^esa- 
sula  of  India  was  now  virtually  subject  to  ik 
British.' 

The  East  India  Company  gave  Wellesley  a  nwari 
worth  one  thousand  guineas,  for  his  services,  and 
Willfam*  Pitt  made  liim  a  Imight.    In  1805  he  k^ 
turned  to*  England  with  his  brother,  oowMarqoj 
Wellestey.    In  that  year  he  became  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.    In- 1806  he  was  again  eap^ 
in  hot  work..  He  married  Elizabeth  Packenhuo, 
daughter  <9f  Lord  Longford  and  sister  of  the  gesenl 
who  fell  at  New  Orleans;  and  was  then  feirtoo  tiie 
Copenhagen   expedition.     England,   dreading  thu 
Napoleon,  who  now  bestrode  Europe  like  a  cqIo$6i». 
would  lay  hands  on  the  fleet  cA  Denmark  for  the  ptu- 
poses  of  invasion,  resolved,  with  the  proffiptnessaad 
decision  which  distinguish  her  in  difficult  tBtet- 
geocies,  to  lay  hands  on    it  first.  ^Ab  armuneat 
under  Lord  Cathcart  and  Admiral  Gambier  veat  for 
the  ships,  and  receiving  a  refusal- bofflbArded  CopeB> 
hagen in  the  most  terrible  manner;  while  StrAnhor 
Wellesley  numoeuvred  and  beat  the  Danes  oo  shore. 
In  the  midst  of  a  general  conflagration  of  the  citftte 
fleet  was  surrendered  and  carried  away.  All  Europe 
—Napoleon  and  the  French  particuMy— cried  oui 
agaipst  Ihb  high-handed  business.    It  is  still  a  great 
theme  of  discussion  at  hi»f  orical  societies  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  not  yet  decided. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  Peninsular  War.   Na- 
poleon had  declared  all  Europe  in  a  mteofhlookwk 
and  forbade  the  nations  to  trade  with  Eoglaod.   But 
they  would  trade.    He  then  resolved  to  take  ibc 
coast  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  iato  his  own 
power ;  and  seixed  his  opportunity.   In  1807,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  household  quarrels  of  the  imbecik 
Spanish  BoNirbons,  he  marched  his  troops  into  Spain 
under  pretence  of  assisting  Charles  IV.  aguost  ius 
son  Ferdinand.     Charles  was  induced  to  abdicate. 
Napoleon  sent  for  Ferdinand ;  and  in  April  1808, 
Charles,  his   queen,  Ferdinand,   Don  Ctrl(»  a^ 
Godoy  were  together,  in  a  room  at  Bayonne,  in  ?«• 
senoe  of  Napoleon;  all  the  family  ih  his  dutches! 
The  queen  abused  Ferdinand  in  the  most  shocking 
manner  for  his  conduct  to  his  father,  who,  ihc  said,  was 
not  his  father,  after  all !  The  interview  wwaterr/We 
one— the  calm,  imperturbable  face  of  Napoleon  look- 
ing Bternly  on.    Modern  annals  do  not  fomi&hthc 
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painter  ivith  a  finer  historic'  subject.  Naiioleon 
took  the  father  and  son,  sent  them  to  separate  pri- 
sons in  France,  and  put  his  brother  Joseph  on  the 
throne.     But,  as  Delavigne  says ; 

"  The  hope  wuvain  t  stoled  priests  and  belted  ohiefs 
Roueea  each  the  other  up,  and  proadly  woke 

To  loftier  thought  the  popular  beliefs, 
And  fired  a  nation's  spwit  as  thej  spoke.'' 

The  haughty  people  of  Spain  ran  to  arms  to  expel 
the  foreign  garrisons.  England  loudly  cheered  on 
the  furies  of  insurrection  in  the  Peninsula,  and  sent 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  1808,  with  an  army  of  9000 
men  to  codperate  with  the  Spaniards.  When  he 
reached  Corunna  he  found  that  the  Junta,  relying 
upon  the  strength  of  the'  patriots,  were  not  desirous 
to  receive  the  troops.  But  they  advised  the  general 
to  proceed  to  Portugal^  and  attempt  to  dcive  the 
French  from  that  country,  which  they  had  likewi^ 
occupied.  Sir  Arthur  proceeded  to  Mondego  Bay,  a 
little  to  the  north  oP  Lisbon,  then  garrisoned  by  the 
French.  It  was  of  t^is  landing  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
sung,  in  his  "Vision of I>on  Roderick :".  * 

"It  was  a  dread,  yet  spirit-stirriiig  sight : 
The  billows  foamed  beneath  a  thousand. oars, 
Fast  as  they  land,  the  red-crosa  nuriu.  unite. 
Legions  oq  legions  brightening  all  the  shores. 


Then  banners^ise,  the'eannon-^inuil 
Then  peals  the  warlike  thunder  of  the  drum, 
Thrills  the  loud  fife,  the 'trumpet's  flourish  pours, 
And  patriot  hopes  awake  and  doubts  are  dumb. 
For,  bola  in  Fieedom's  oaase,  the  bauls  of  ocean  coma." 

Sir  Arthur  repulsed  the  French  in  thfe  engagement 
of  Roleia.  He  also  beat  them  at  the  battle  of  Vimieia, 
during  which  Sir  Harry  Burrard^  his  superior  in 
command,  arrived  on  tha  ground ;  but  left  the  honor 
of  the  day  to  Wellesley.  Junot,  Duke  -of  Abrantea, 
then  sent  a  AMg  of  truce  and  oflfored  to  evaeuate  Poitn- 
gaL  The  convention  of  Cintra  followed,  signed  by 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Sir  H.  Burrard  and.  Wellesley, 
on  the  part  of  England ;  and  the  French  army  was 
sent  home  in  British  vesaels.  This  treaty  was  ve- 
hemently denounoed  in  England,  and  public  opinion 
pelted  the  three  generals.  .  Byron  alludes  to  the  mat- 
ter in  Childe  Harold : 

"  Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foiled  the  knighta'in  Marialva's  dome 

Of  brains,  if  brains  ihey  had  he  them  beguiled 
And  turned  a  nation's  shallow  joy  to  gloom.** 

Byron  was  mistaken  in  supposing  the  treaty  was 
signed  in  the  house  of  the  Marquis  of  Marialva. 
Another  and  a  greater  disaster  was  mourned,  soon 
af\er,  in  England.  Sir  John  Moore  who  had  marched, 
at  the  close  of  1806,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  into 
the  heart  of  Spain,  where  he 'was  disappointed  in  the 
Spanish  assistance  he  expected,  and  threatened  with 
destruction  by  the  victorious  French  armies  who 
had  taken  Madrid,  began  his  disastrous  retreat  of 
2/0  miles  toward  the  sea,  and  arrived,  at  last,  at  Co- 
runna, where  his  harassed  and  tormented  spirit 
found  rest. 

"  Slowly  and  sadly  they  laid  him  down 
From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ; 

They  carved  not  a  line,  they  raised  not  a  stone. 
But  they  left  him  alone  with  his  glory." 

A  couple  of  months  aAer  this  event— in  April  1809 
—Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  at  Lisbon,  in  command 
of  the  British  and  Portuguese  armies.    Marching 
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rapidly  northward  ha  made  the  passage  of  the  Douro 
in  face  of  the  enemy— one  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  of  the  wai^-and  entered  the  city  of 
Oporto.  The  French  fled  away  in  such  a  hurry  that 
Sir  Arthur  ate  the  dinner  cooked  for  Marshal  Soult. 
Followmg  up  his  success  immediately,  he  drove  the 
marshal  precipitately  out  of  Portugal.  In  July,  he 
^crossed  the  frontier  into  Spain;  where,  having 
formed  a  junetion  with  Cuestar— a  respectable  old 
general  who  always  moved  about  in  a  carriage — ^he 
marched  to  Talavera.  Here  the  allied  armies  met 
the  French,  under  King  Joseph,  Jourdain,  Victor  and 
Sabastiani.  The  latter  were  the  aas^ikmu  in  a  series 
of  brilliant  and  desperate  movements ;  but  they  were 
boldly  confronted  and  baffled  by  the  admirable  stra- 
tegy of  the  English  commander.  The  French  fell 
back  on  the  nijght  of  the  battle.  But  Sir  Arthur  fell 
back  in  a  week,  and  leA  all  his  wounded  to  the  care 
oi  Mortier,  at  Talavera.  Dreading  that  the  junction 
of  Souit  and  Ney" might  cut  off  his  communication 
with  Portugal,  he  retired  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain  by 
the  Tagus. 

Byron  hasipelebrated  or  satirized  Talavera  in 
Childe  Harold: 

"  Three  hosts  oonbine  to  offer  saorifiee : 
Three  tongnds  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high : 
Three  gaudy  standards  ^out  the  pnle  blue  skies ; 
TheehuttU  are,  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory ! 
The  foe,  the  viotiin,  ana  tlie  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  and  ever  fiehts  in  vsin. 
Are  met,  as  if  at  4iome  they  eould  not  die, 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera  pluin 
Andiertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain  !*' 

Sir  Arthur  was  aow  created  Lord  Wellington— 
though  tbe  English  did  not  nice  to  hear  of  the  retreat- 
ing movements.  The  French  generals  were  victori- 
ous in  Spain,  and  the  year  1809  closed  darkly  on  the 
hopes  of  the  junta. 

In  the  beginning  of  1810,  they  were  almost  driven 
into  the  sea.  Upon  the  shore  of  it  the  enemy  be- 
sieged theih  in  Cadiz.  Lord  Wellington  was  with 
the  allied  army  on  tbe  frobtiers  of  Portugal;  and 
when  Massena,  having  taken  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Almeida,  advanced  upon  the  latter  kingdom,  the 
English  general  retired,  but  with  his  face  to  the 
marshal.  In  this  attitude,  he  hurled  back  the  French, 
in  the  brilliant  affair  of  Busaco;  and  so  continued  to 
retire  till  ha  reached  the  sea,  which,  every  where 
seems  to  wear  a  friendly  fece  for  the  English.  Here 
Wellington  fortified  himself  within  the  impregnable 
mountain  lines  of  Torres  Vedra»— extending  thirty 
miles  along  the  coast,  from  the  Tagus  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sissandroi  In  this  position  he  had  the  English 
fleet  at  his  back.  During  his  retreat  he  had  laid 
waste  Portugal— cleared  the  country  of  every  thing 
that  could  support  or  aasist  Massena.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor  Portuguese— burghers  and  peasantry 
— were  pitiable.  But  the  French  army  suffered 
most..  At  the  close  of  the  year,  weakened  by  want 
of  provisions  and  desertion,  Massena  struck  his  camp 
and  retired.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  Wellington 
quitted  his  mountain  fortress  and  followed  him.  The 
country  was  extensively  wasted  by  Massena  in  his 
retreat,  and  in  April,  181],  the  French  were  forced 
out  of  Portugal. 
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This  year  was  consumed  in  a' series  of  bloody  and 
fruitless  movements. 

In  the  beginning*  of  1812,  Wellington  besieged 
and  took  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
he  stormed  Badajos — one  of  the  most  sanguinary  af* 
fairs  of  the  kind  in  modern  warfare.  Soult,  who  was 
advancing  to  relieve  that  fortress,  retired  on  hearing 
of  Its  fall,  and,  being  followed  by  the  allies,  the  great 
battle  of  Salamanca  was  fought  in  July.  Marmont 
was  defeated  and  lost  his  right  arm  i  his  dii^patches 
to  the  minister  at  war  were  signed  with  his  lefl 
hand.  The  blockade  of  Gadi2  was  now  raised,  at 
the  end  of  twenty^one  months,  and  the  junta  felt  more 
at  ease.  Lord  Wellington  made  a  splendid  entry 
into  Madrid,  and  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  the 
Peninsula.  But  H  was  not  yet  delivered.  He  pur- 
sued the  French  northward  as  far  as  Burgos,  which 
place  he  besieged  and  tried  to  take  b^  assault.  But 
hearing  that  the  French  were  greatly  Reinforced  and 
fearing  his  communication  with  Portuj^al  might  be 
cut  off,  he  raised  the  siege  and  retraced  his  steps  in 
October,  pursued  in  turn  by  Soult. 

Then  began  the  English  retreat'  to  Ihe'Douro ;  dis- 
gracefel  as  well  as  disastrous.  The  confusion,  bad 
conduct,  and  insubordination  of  tl^e  army  were  ex- 
traordinary; it  seen^d  completely  demoralized  by 
the  reverse.  The  soldiers  thought  tbey  were  ad- 
vancing to  the  French  frontiers ;  instead  of  which, 
they  were  carried  tuck  again  abross  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. Thousands  of  the  men  deserted ;  and  Wel- 
lington said  his  troops  were  "more  ill-behaved  and 
undisciplined  than  any  army  hb  ever  read  or  heard 
of"  At  the  same  time  tno  Spanish  general,  Ballas- 
teros,  refused  to  listen  to  or  obey  him— a  heretic 
foreigner— for  which«  on  WeHifagton*s  complaint,  the 
Cortes  cashiered  and  imprisoned  him.  The  English 
general,  leaving  his  army  in  Portuguese  canton- 
ments, went  down  to  the  junta  at  Cadiz,  and  there 
made  such  representations  of  the  evils  of  a  divided 
command,  and  told  them  so  plainly  his  determination 
not  to  act  without  receiving  the  plenary  powers  he 
needed,  that  he  was  made  generalissimo  of  th^ 
united  armies  of  England  and  the  Peninsula. 

In  1813  the  terrible  effects  of  the  Russian,  cam- 
paign began  to  be  felt  in  'Spain.  French  armies 
were  withdrawn  to  till  the  place  of  **  those  veteran 
hearts  that  were  wasted"  beside  the  Berezina. 
Wellington,  the  supreme  chief,  again  advanced,  and 
for  the  last  time,  from  his  ba^w  of  operations  in  Por- 
tugal. But  for  ihitf  sea-washed  position,  he  would 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  Peninsula  long  before. 
The  giant  Antteus,  when  overthrown,  instantly  re- 
covered when  he  touched  mother  earth.  Welling- 
ton, in  his  defeats,  recovered  whenever  he  touched 
the  Ma.  He  now  turned  his  back  upon  it,  and 
marched  for  the  Pyrenees.  From  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal  he  followed  the  French,  who  retreated  on 
Burgos.  In  June  he  beat  King  Joseph  at  Vittoria, 
and  following  the  French  to  Pamplona,  forced  them 
to  enter  France  by  the  Bidassoa  and  other  points. 
But  France  was  not  to  be  invaded  without  a  bloody 
struggle.  Soult,  who  had  received  reinforcementa 
from  those  terrific  cooacriptions  with  which  Napo- 


leon was  decimating  France,  onoe  moie  tamed  u^r. 
Wellington.  He  attacked  and  beat  the  Lr» 
generals  in  several  desperate  engagements  intoedr 
file  of  Puerto  Maya,  and  the  pass  of  RonoesnlieL 

Where  CharlMnagiie  with  all  his  pearaft  feU, 

By  Fontnmbia. 

The  French  fought  desperately-Ha  they  «&? 
doing  at  the  same  moraeot,  to  protect  tlie  Gena: 
frontiers  of  France  agaanat  the  Riiasians  and  As- 
triaas.  At  the  close  of  4813,  San  Sebastiu  we  b^ 
sieged  and  taken ;  and  the  English  soldiery  net**: 
over  the  fallen  city,  with  the  most  horrible  bnuaj/ 
and  license. 

Napoleon  now  seeing  his  afiain  desperate,  toe; 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  out  of  prisoa,  and  made  atree*r 
of  peace  and  friendship  with  him.  Bat  the  C<)^^ 
refused  t<v  sanction  it«  la  the  beginning  of  \^.i 
Lord  Wellington  entered  France,  and  di<pa(cM 
General  Beresford  to  Bourdeaux,  which  city  i^ 
entered  ia  triumph,  accompanWd  by  the  Doc  d'ic- 
gouleme.*  On  the  14th  of  April  was  fought  tbebank 
of  Thoulouse,  in  which  Souit  endeavoied  to  oppm 
the  progress  of  Wellingtbn. 

In  the  meantime.  Napoleon,  who  had  foaghL  lib 
a  wild  animal  at  bay,  against  the  advaooe  of  lae 
allies,  was  forced  to  abdidate  at  FontaiaebleaD,  nd 
go  away  to  Elba.    Returning  thence  to  Paru,  ia  tke 
beginning  of  1815,  by  one  of  the  most  dina^  tad 
and  brilliant  marches  ever  naade  by  any  aoMier,  be 
reached  the  Thuilleries,  while  the  Fieach  prioen 
harried  in  con^erantion  along  the  road  to  Gbeai' 
'At  the  end  of  three  months  the  French emperar  pro- 
ceeded inte  Belgium  to  annihilate  the  aeanat  ofhn 
enemies-^he  Anglo-Bel|ri*iK  andPrnana  aimies,  be- 
fore the  others  should  oome  np.  It  has beea  am!  Wr > 
lington  was  taken  by  surprise.  This  onighi  baft  ben 
so— as  regarded  the  exapt  hour  of  Napoleoa's  coaiaf ; 
but  he  was  not  dtscoaoerted.    He  and  mtuf  of  ti* 
officers  were  at  the  Dnehess  of  Richmond**  bill  -j 
Brussels,  when  they  heard  of  the  sodden  admee  of 
the  French. 
And  there  was  mountittg  in  hot  haata;  tha  fl«ad, 
The  tuuSterisg  ■quudrua,  and  the  cUturiag  ear. 
Went  pouring  lorward  with  impetuotu  fpefld, 
And  swiftly  (arming  in  the  r<iokf  of  ww; 
Aa  the  deep  thunder,  pe;il  on  pejl  afar, 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  nlarmiog  dram 
Kouaad  up  the  luldier  ere  the  niuraiiiy  fdr; 
While  thronged  the  citizens,  with  lerror-dainb, 
Or  whispering  with  white  lipe,  the  foe,  laey  eow. 
'  they  oonie ! 

Meantime,  the  emperor,  moving  rapidly  on  Bras- 
sels,  drove  in  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Quitt 
Bras,  on  the  16th)  and  the  Prussians,  at  ligay,  or  tk 
17th  of  June.  But,  on  the  18ih,  he  wa«  checked  by 
the  memorable  hollow  squares  oC  Wat«4eo.  On 
that  day  was  fought  one  of  the  moatienowned  btftie* 
of  the  World— the  most  decisive  of  modem  time* 
In  antiquity,  the  battles  most  naemhiiogii  leem  to 
have  been  Plata*,  where  Mardonius  and  the  ftr- 
sians  were  overthrown,  and  the  fight  of  CiaB»  it 
Italy,  where  the  Napoleon  of  the  Panic  War  prff- 
trated  the  military  strength,  but  not  the  i«pttbli«" 
courage  of  Rome.  For  nearly  the  eniin  Af  J» 
British  squares  withstood  the  ^'^"^^  ^\[i 
charges  of  the  French,  and  so  roogh-hnm  W 
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weakened  them,  that  when,  toward  evening,  the 
Pniasians  came  up  in  great  force,  the  emperof's 
army  ^was  wearied,  and  .read/  for  a  repulae.    He 
ordered  one  more  charge  in  column — ^tliat  of  his 
Young  Guard— (the  Old  Guard  was  asleep  in  RiMsia) 
— headed  by  Ney.    But  it  was  broken  by  the  firm- 
ness of  the  English  guards.     Wellington  himself 
was  with  these  last,  and  doubtleis  his  presence  gave 
them  increased  spirit  and  steadiness.    The  column  ' 
— ^the  last  forlorn  hope  of  empire — was  struck  and 
scattered  by  the  musl/etry  in  front,  and  the  flank 
charges  of  cavalry;  and  then  the  career  of  Napoleon 
was  at  an  end.    And,  for  one  great  tyrant  beaten, 
down,  a  dozen  others,  great  and  small,  reigned  in 
his  stead — their  unholy  alliance  fitting  like  an  in-* 
cubus  OQ  the  rights  and  hopes  of  exhausted  Europe. 
After  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  remained  for  three  years  in  France,  at 
the  head  of  the  Army  of  Occupation.    His  residence 
in  Paris  was  the  Elysee  B<Jurbon — that  lately  occu- 
pied by  Louis  Kapoleon.  ^e  has  been  blamed  for. 
not  saving  the  life  of  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  in  1314 . 
sworn  fidelity  to  the  Bourbons,  and,, in  1815,  gone 
hack  to  the   emperor.    By^on,  who  was  always 
fierce  on  the  duke,  8ays,,addressing  him. 

Glory  like  years,  ■bould  any  dare  gainsay, 
Humanity  woula  rise  and  tbonder,  Tiayl 

Wellington,,  when  speaking  to  his  intimate  friends 
concerning  the  execution  of  Muaal  Ney — which  he 
undoubtedly  could  have  prevented — merely  said, 
**  It  was  no  concern  of  his."  It  never  was  part  of 
Wellington's  character  to  give  way  to  any  senti- 
mental feeling.  In  1818  his  army  leA  Paris ;  which 
occasion  Beranger  has  aignaliaed  in  oae  of  the  finest 
of  his  lyrics :  La  Sainte  Aliianes^  des  Fntplet ; 

O  peoples !  forgetting  all  by-geiie  defiancs, 
Join  tajinda,  for  yourMlvea,  in  v^  Holy  AUianee ! 

The  renewn  of  Wellington  was  now  only  inferior  to 
that  of  the  late  emperor;  He  was  a  prince,  a  noble, 
or  a  knight,  in  almost  all  the,  Europdan  codes  of 
honor; 

Hi*  honaraUs  titles         * 
Woald  crack  on  elepHant's  back, 

as  Shirley  aays.  Thenceforward  he  sat  in  the 
English  House  of  Peers— a  moderate  politician,  and 
a  wealthy  man.  He  had  got  a  dukedom,  and  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  pounds  sterling  from  parliament, 
and  his  pensions  and  other  emoldments  from  suc- 
cessive offices  he  held  were  not  less  than  £15,000  a 
year.  In  18>i9,  being  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
in  Peel's  ministry,  he  advised  that  the  Catholics 
should  be  emancipated— as  they  were  insisting  on  it 
so  furiously.  For  this  a  good  many  Tory  missiles 
were  sent  rattling  about  bis  laureled  head.  But  he  did 
not  mind  them ;  be  had  heard  the  rattling  of  more 
deadly  things.  During  the  agitation  for  reform,  to 
which  he  had  opposed  himself,  the  London  mob,  in 
1831,  pelted  Ap»ley  House,  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Hyde  Park,  and  broke  several  of  his  windows.  In- 
stead of  mending  them  he  got  iron  shutters  to  them, 
and  they  have  remained  closed  ever  since^-a  tacit  re- 
proach to  the  commonality  of  the  capiatl.  But  that 
gust  soon  blew  over,  and,  latterly.  Englishmen  of  all 


classes  were  prond  of  the  old  duke— such  a  distin- 
guished champion  and  evidence  of  their  military 
glory.  Wherever  he  went,  he  was  stared  at  or  cheered. 
Riding  along  the  streets  of  the  West  End,  followed  by 
a  single  groom,  his  stooping  figure  and  white  head 
wei'e  well  known.  Hkits  would  fly  ofl'as  he  passed, 
and  he  always  raised  his  finger  to  the  rim  of  his  own  in 
return.  He  was  one  of  the  most  regular  attendants 
on  his  duties  in  Parliament,  and  mingled  in  all  the 
amusements  and  ceremoifies  of  jhe  aristocracy,  as  if 
he  was  no  more  than  one  of  themselves.  His  grow- 
ing years  seemed  to  trouble  his  mind  very  little. 
Like  Frederick  the  Great,  he  appeared  to  put  aside 
all  though^  of  senility  and  death,  by  the  closeness 
of  his  attention  to  his  daily  duties' and  occupations 
of  all  sorts.  He  did  not  ponder  on  that  "fell  ser- 
geant ;"  or,  if  he  did,  he  probably  thought  of  him  as 
an  old  acquaintance  he  had  seen  somewhere  in  either 
of  the  iyro  peninsulas — the  Indian  or  the  Iberian ;  a 
sergeant,  in  fact,  who  did  duty  under  himself,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  sergeants!  Latterly,  his  son, 
Lord  Qharles,  and  his  daughter-in-law,  kept  house 
for  him  in  Piccadilly;  and  'thus  left  the  insouciant 
old  militaire  at  liberty  tP  attend  all  the  galas  of  the 
court,  and  all  the  balls  and  reunions  of  Belgravia. 
On  great  court  occasions,  the  stooping  old  warrior 
would  be  seen — something  like  Achilles  in  the  dis- 
guise—dressed  in  the  «howy  ceremonial  costume  oi 
his  rank  or  office,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  pageantries 
of  royalty.  Av festive  parties  he  would  generally 
remain  among  the  latest  guests,  enjoy  himself  with 
as  n^uch  apparent  cheerfulness  as  any  body  present, 
and  go  home  to  bed,  like  an  old  tpke,  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning.  *  He  liked  the  gayeties  of 
fashionable  life.  He  would  stand  godfather  for 
noble  infants  at  the  font,  and  give  away  noble  brides 
at  the  altar.  He  would  also  go  to  christenings,  and 
eat  caudle  with  infinite  good  nature;  gratified, 
doubtless,  by4he  homage  that  awaited  him  every- 
where. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  he  gave  yearly,  at  Apsley 
House,  a  grand  entertainment  to  all  those  officers 
who.  had  been  at  Waterloo.  People  said  he  should 
have  discontinued  it — seeing  it  tended  to  keep  up  ill- 
feeling  between  England  and  France.  But  the 
feelings  of  ^he  French  were  not  wpnh  respecting. 
They  have  as  much  levity  and  slavishness  as  their 
ancestry  in  the  time  of  Louis  Quatorae ;  a  sad  thing 
to  say.  The  duke  would  interest  himself  in  every 
thing  considered  important  to  society ;  and  from  his 
high  character  and  his  supposed  influence  with  the 
ruling  powers,  at  all  times,  he  had  crowds  of  voIod- 
teer  correspondents  in  his  time,  asking  all  sorts  of 
questions,  and  begging  all  Sorts  of  interferences  and 
favors.  The  first  general  sensation  created  by  the 
Irish  starvations  at  Skibbereen,  in  1847,  was  pro- 
duced by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  duke,  and  printed 
in  the  London  Times.  He  almost  invariably  sent  an 
autograph  answer  to  his  correspondents,  beginning : 
"  F.  M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington  presents,  etc." 
His  replies  were  succinct  and  ad  rem  ;  some  very 
trenchant,  and  some,  which  we  have  seen,  very 
courteous. 
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Wellington  was  a  man  of  cold  thought  and  cal- 
culation. There  was  very  little  geoerous  impulse 
or  fine  feeling  in  his  character.  Any  thing  like 
sentimental  talk  of  glory  he  would  sm'ile  at  aa  stuff 
and  oonsense.  He  knew  that  all  the  British  glories 
of  the  Peninsula  were  won  by  the  greatest  scamps 
and  blackguards  in  the  three  kingdoms,  who  com- 
posed the  strength  of  the  regiments.  He  was  simple 
and  matter-of-fact ;  his  thoughts  were  subdued  and 
hardened  by  the  drilling  of. a  lifetime.  His  style  of 
writing  was  as*  disciplined  and  calm  as  hia  mind. 
He  could  never  have  written  any  of  those  bulletins 
with  which  Napoleon  used  to  fire  the  blood  of  hi» 
soldiers,  and  in  which  he  could  show  himself  as 
impassioned asMirabeau,  as  condensed  as  Tacitus. 
It  is  said  Wellington  cried  out :  "  Up,  guards,  and  at 
them  !*'  when  Ney  had  climbed  the  ridge  at  Waterloo. 
But  on  being  asked  about  it,  by  a  painter  to  whom 
he  sat  for  his  portrait,  the  duke 'smiled,  and  said  he 
did  not  remember  saying  any  such  thing.  He  did 
not  understand  any  melo-dramatic  un-Britiah  bddei^ 
daah !  He  loved  the  simple  vernacular,  ^d  even 
slang  of  old  England.  At  Salamanca,  he  turned  to 
General  Leith,  and  pointing  to  a  height,  said,  "  Push 
on,  and  drive  them  to  the  devil  ]"  O  Sallust,  Ta- 
citus, Polybius,  how  should  you  have  got  over  the 
battle-speeches  of  such  a  man !  AHer  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  he  said:  "Marmont  has  forced  JBoe  to 
lick  him.''  At  Waterloo,  with  his  watch  in  his 
hand,  and  his  kisen,  cold  glance  bent  through  the 
rolling  smoke,  in  the  direction  of  Warre,  he  said: 
"  This  is  hard  pounding,  gentlemen ;  we  must  only 
see  who  will  pound  the  longest!"  using,  in  that 
sublime  and  trying  moment,  the  language  of  a  Lpndon 
prize  ring!  Thus,  cool  and  courageous  as  u  stee^ 
blade,  he  never  exhibited  any  of  that  glowing,  im- 
pressible temperament,  so  characteristic  of  his  native 
isle.  He  had,  in  fiict,  very  little  sympathy  with 
Ireland  in  any  thing,  and  seemed  xd  forget  he  was 
ever  born  there.  He  never  came  forward  in  Par- 
liament, or  out  of  it,  with  any  motion  respecting  its 
distress,  or  the  relief  of  it,  and,  indeed,  showed  him- 
self undeserving  of  any  attachment  on  the  part  ot 
Irishmen.    Ireland  had  no  sympathy  with  him,  nor 


prided  herself  in  hitai ;  which,  seeing  haw  N 
givingly  grateful'  she  always  was  for  ihe  digt'ss 
show  of  kindness,  speaks  very  unlkvorably  for  lie 
heart  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Wellington  was  a  great  general — not  ■  p^eat  bbs 
His  was  far  inferior  to  the  comprehensive,  imperii 
genius  of  Napoleon,  who,  though  a  xhorough-faoid 
homicide,  yet  possessed  the  broad  visioD  mnd  faen^ 
which  distinguish  the  mightier  rulers  of  men.  !i 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  emperor  CKchaaee^ 
his  soldierly  statesmanship  for  fatalism — gottded  t- 
this  by  the  fierce  opposition  of  legitimacy— «iid  th» 
renounced  and  falsified  the  glorioua  prestige  of  L< 
early  caraer.  Bm,  take  him  all  in  all, — looking  a: 
the  a&tonishing  picture  of  his  life,  in  all  its  breath: 
and  a\\  iu  magnificent  effects  of  light  and  ahadow— 
we  feel  that  the  Gorsican  was  of  a  higher  order  a'^ 
spirit  than  ^e  renowned  and  admimble  soldier  whcv 
obituary  we  write. 

The  duke's  decease  \i^ caused  ^y  apoplectic  fits; 
and  took  place  at  Walmer  Castle,  where  be  to 
attending  his  duty  as  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Pons. 
On  Sunday;  12th  September,  he  felt  very  well,  md 
dined  heartily  on  venison.  On  Tuesday  morains  he 
seemed  to  feel  the  effectaof  indigestion,  and  hadaa 
apothecary  sent  for.  He  spoke  to  the  latter  oa  his 
arrival ;  but  afterward  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and 
died  imperceptibly  at  three  o'clock.  Wellingtoo 
was  of  low  stature  like  Napoleon ;  as  for  his  aspect, 
there  Is  as  little  need  to  describe  it  as  that  of  the 
emperor.  He  was  simply  in  his  habits,  and  economic 
in  his  household,  and  usually  slept  on  a  liltle  hard 
camp  bed.  A  friend  of  his  once  eomplained  that 
he  had  not  room  to  turn  in  his  bed.  "Sir,*^  said  the 
duke,  V  when  a  man  begins  to  think  of  taming  tit  kis 
bed,  it  is  high  time  for  him  to  tnra  out  of  it."  He 
survived  his  duchess  about  twenty  yeare. 

He  has  been  sucoeeded  by  Arthur,  Marqois  of 
Donro,  bom  in  1807,  and  married  in.^1839  to  the  Latiy 
Elisabeth  Hay,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweedrie. 
He  has  no  children.  We  believe  Lord  Charles  Wd- 
lesley  has  a  son.  But  the  English  apprehend  a  failnie 
of  the  heirs  male,  and  wish  to  have  the  dukedom 
entailed  on  the  issue  of  the  females  of  the  family. 
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IT  WM.  ALSXAimxa. 


Gma^v  Molsaigenai !  erst,  poor  and  blind, 
A  wandsrar  didst  thon  sing  thy  Epio  versa. 
Which  peasants,  prinoes  eqnally  rehearse, 

And  act  thy  characters  of  lofty  mind — 

War's  trump  CalUopa  alood  doth  blow, 
When  telling  of  fair  Iliam*8  famoua  towers. 
Which  Oieece  beleagoared  with  her  mighty  powers, 


Led  by  Pelidee,  Haetor*8  stamest  foe~ 
Pair  Helen's  beanty  thon  dost  there  portray, 

Whom  gallant,  bold  old  generals  admire; 

Speaking,  too,  of  his  rovinga  wild  and  ire, 
Whoee  bended  bow  doth  the  wild  suitors  slay- 
The  story  of  thy  heroes;  acenee  of  old, 
Demands,  by  right,  a  ahiaiag  ease  of  gold. 


GRACE    BARTLETT. 

AN    AMERICAN    TRADITION. 


IT  KAMT  t.  WIVDLX. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Liffbt  of  the  n«w-boni  vtrdoi*  J 

Glory  of  the  jocund  May ! 
Wh'tt  ghdness  ii  oat  in  lenfy  lanM ! 

What  joy  in  the  fields  to-<W!* 

W.  C.  BjtHirsT. 

Sanabine  and  storm— tb«  rfltwaato  dweker-work 
Of  hunuui  fprtune !    Sbsllxt. 

A  Lovsa  of  the  picturesque,  whether  poet,  painter, 
or  simply  an  enjoyer  of  Nature's  works,  may  be  jus-, 
tified,  perhaps,  in  extending  hia  quest  after  ttle  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  bey6nd  the  jrich  and  varied  land- 
scapes of  New  England.  Yet  it  is  in  this  unpretend- 
ing region  that  we  are  abdut  to  lay  the  opening  in- 
cidents of  our  tale,  nether  than  amid  (he  cloud-capt 
rocks  of  Niagara,  or  upon  the  indented  shores  of  our 
romantic  lakes. 

In  thd  early  days  of  oar  pilgrim  forefathers,  ere 
luxury  and  fa&hion  had  tarnished  with  their  deceptive 
but  defacing  touch  the  primitive  customs  of  the  land 
— and,  at  the  crisis  deferred  to,  neat  but  unpretending 
villages  were  beginning  to  dot  at  intervals  the  sur- 
face of  the  adopted  country. 

It  is  to  the  heart  of  one  of  these  models  of  rural 
beauty  that  we  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
The  immediate  location  of  the  village  was  in  a  sort 
of  valley,  close  within  the  verge  of  an  immense 
forest,  and  surrounded  by  an  intervening  underwood, 
which  Nature  had  fashioned  as  a  sort  of  defensive 
barrier.  The  cottages  were  without  the  uqderwood, 
and  thickly  distributed  on  that  side  of  the-  forest 
which  skirted  the  open  country,  forming,  as  it  were, 
a  slight  chain  of  protection  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Indians.  So  much  in  the  light  of  a  defensive  fortress 
had  these  indeed  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  dusky 
tribes,  that  latterly  their  invasions  in  the  place  had 
been  few  and  far  between.  Even  these  occasional 
attacks  bad  at  length  seemed  completely  repressed 
through  the  energetic  lAeasures  of  one  of  the  colo- 
nists, who  had  acted  on  each  occasion. of  surprise 
with  a  firmness  and  self-possession  that  at  onoe  over- 
powered and  dispelled  the  savages. 

This  man,  Deacon  Winthrop,  had,  however,  by 
the  strenuous  efforts  referred  to,  incurred  the  re- 
vengeful feelings  of  the  adjacent  tribes,  and  an  im- 
pending evil  at  this  moment  hung  over  him,  unsus- 
pected by  himself  or  any  of  the  villagers. 

The  beautiful  English  custom  of  celebrating  the 
first  of  May,  by  a  festival  of  roses,  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  colonies.  To  the  morning  of  as  lovely 
a  day  as  ever  ushered  in  that  month  of  flowers,  we 
now  revert.  It  was  a  day  of  days— not  a  cloud  to 
alarm  'even  the  most  ib&rful,  and  holyday  dresses 


were  donned  without  ^e  slight^t  dread  lest  they 
should  be  spoiled.  The  weather  was  neither  too 
hot  nor  too  cold ;  the  old  failed  tQ  anticipate  coughs, 
and  the  young  anticipated  pleasures  innumerable. 
A  poetic  fancy  might  have  deemed  that  the  trees, 
the  flowers,  the  gramt  were  endowed  with  a  brighter 
beauty  in  honor  of  the  day.  This  festival,  though 
nominally  and  by  custom  given  to  children,  was  wit- 
nessed and  enjoyed,  we  may  say  fairly  participated 
in,  by  those  oC  older  growth.  At  almost  every  cot- 
tage door  might  be  seen  some  grandmother  singing 
to  the  crowing  infant  in  her  lap,  and  old  men  leaning 
on  their  sticks  peering  out  to  catch  a  share  of  the 
general  joy. 

Opposite  the  pastor's  dwelling  was  reared  the 
May-pole,  gay  with  flowers  and  streaming  with  rib- 
bons, while  around  it  was  collecting  the  limited 
juvenile  population  of  the  li'ttle  place. 

The  lively  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  formed  no 
pompous  pageant  nor  idle  mockery — ^the  smiles  of 
the  children  alone  shed  a  glow  over  the  spot,  and 
their  merry  peals  pf  laughter  rendered  their  sports 
hilarious  and  exhilarating  to  the  more  sober  and 
advanced  inhabitants,  who  acted  only  as  spectators 
of  this  portion  of  the  festivities. 

Several  hours  passed  thus  in  sportive  amusements 
and  in  the  crowning  of  the  May  Queen,  Grace  Bart- 
lett,  the  pastor's  only  child,  who  was  elected  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  her  companions  to  the  honors  of 
the  occasion. 

A  banquet  followed,  spread  upon  the  grass,  and 
composed  of  contributions  from  every  cottage  ma- 
tron. When  this  was  ended,  the  long  train  of  youth- 
ful forms,  each  garlanded  with  a  trimming  of  flow- 
ers, swept  up  a  vast  avenue  of  beech  to  the  village 
church.  There  the  oration  of  the  day  was  pro- 
nounced by  one  of  their  number  robed  in  white.  It 
was  a  simple  and  heart-touching  sentence  that  last 
came  from  those  childish  lips — a  word  of  faith  to  be 
preserved  when  all  the  bright  twisted  garlands  of  the 
day  should  be  withered ;  when  that  last  tribute,  a 
chaplet  bound  by  cypress  leaves,  should  be  laid  upon 
each  bier. 

Hark !  now  from  the  young  circle  before  the  low 
pulpit  arise  the  simple  tones  of  a  psalm,  swelling  on 
the  air  in  rich  gradations,  interrupted  only  by  the 
throbbing  -of  those  tender  hearts,  in  the  fullness  of 
their  innocent  joy.  Their  rosy  cheeks  and  glistening 
eyes  at  that  moment,  what  need  have  these  of  record  ? 
Are  they  not  written  still  in  the  memories  of  the  sur- 
ving  throng?  The  gushing  melody  from  those  in- 
fantile voices  at  length  ceased,  and  the  assemblage 
dispersed  from  the  building. 
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Again  out  in  the  open  air,  again  on  the  broad  com- 
mon, again  scattered  hitherward  and  thitherward, 
the  children  sought  their  homes,  many  of  thefai  pos- 
sibly r^H^ttiog  that  the  festival  of  roses  had  not  to 
begin  again,  but  all  solaced  by  the  thought  that  it 
had  become  for  once  more  an  event  in  their  personal 
.  history.  And  so  to  all  intents  the  events  of  the  day 
seemed  ended.  Several  of  the  children  had  lingered 
in  the  meeting-house,  aAer  the  general  crowd  had 
left  it.  By  degrees,  however,  these  few  loiteren 
all  departed,  either-  singly  or  by  pairs,  excepting 
young  Frank  'Wlnlhrop  and  Grace  Bartlett,  who 
lingered  to  collect  *and  gamer  up  a  few  of  those 
perishable  wreaths  that  garlanded  and  adorned  the 
modest  sanctuary. 

The  platform  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  children,  was  completely  hid- 
den in  leaves  and  flowers.  Laurel  b/anches  as  grace- 
ful as  stooping  seraphims  swept  over  the  surface  of 
the  clerk^s  deuk ;  the  supporters  of  the  pulpit  liAed 
to  its  floor  long,  slender  lines  of  jessamine ;  while 
from  the  rafters  of  the  roof  hung  rich  festoons  of 
dafibdil — ^making  altogether  a  completely,  new  inte- 
rior; the  high-backed  chair  df  the  clerk  beneath 'was 
so  richly  adorned  with  roses  that  one  kneeling  be- 
fore it  might,  without  any  great  efibrt  of  im^nation, 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  votary  of  Flora. 

For  some  time  our  young  pair  amused  themselves 
tripping  from  spot  to  spot,  their  sweet,  childish 
voices  waking  the  echoes  of  the  humble,  building. 
At  length,  tired  of  the  day's  exertion,  littl£»  Grace 
Bartlett  threw  herself  into  the  huge  .arm-chair  be- 
hind the  desk.  She  was  a  lovely  phild,  with  large, 
soA  eyes,  and  fair  hair,  which  fell  in  light  waves, 
rather  than  curls,  nearly  to  her  waist.  Although'  the 
•special  pet  of  the  whole  settlement,  she  was  not 
spoiled,  owing  to  the  remarkable  sweetness  of  her 
disposition,  which  caused  her  to  receive  indulgence 
as  the  flower  drinks  dew,  only  to  become  more  light 
and  fragrant  from  the  rich  overflow  of  nutriment. 
Oh !  if  you  could  have  seen  her  sitting  in  that  old 
chair,  raised  some  three  feet  above  the  floor,  her 
petite  figure  vainly  endeavoring  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  stifl",  high  back,  one  bare  arm  lUmpling 
its  dark  covering,  as  if  like  some  pleasant  old  gen- 
tleman, it  could  not  help  laughing  at  so  dainty  a 
thing,  and  the  tips  of  her  tiny  fingers  finding  them- 
selves an  agreeable  resting-place  upon  the  soft  color- 
ing of  her  cheek. 

Her  male  companion,  Frank  Winthrop,  was  a 
laughing  boy,  who  was  two  years  her  senior.  He 
was  a  plump  urchin,  welcome  to  the  hearts  and  arms 
of  all.  His  life  was  one  long  holyday  of  fun  and 
frolick.  He  was  ever  fain  to  chat  with  the  old,  laugh 
with  the  young,  nor  was  there  evea  a  dqg  in  the 
village  that  did  not  wag  its  ears  knowingly  as  the 
pretty  fellow  drew  near. 

From  under  a  rude,  arched  poiich  outside,  the 
clear  laugh  and  ringing  shout  of  a  troop  of  happy 
children,  who  still  loitered  near,  might  be  heard. 
One  was  romping  in  baby-frock  and  pinafore  among 
the  trees,  now  thrusting  his  arm  in  the  leaves  to 
grasp  the  bared  shoulder  of  a  little  sister,  then  creep- 


ing away  under  tlie  green  abadows,  as  a  hire  v. 
hide  itself,  and  raising  his  rioting  voice  to  cktlk^ 
pursmt,  clapping  his  hands  and  laughing— fcaoper- 
ing  off  finally  on  his  chubby  little  feet,  to  plo^ 
headlong  in  the  fragrant  ^rass,  with  a  happy  joyoo. 
ness  truly  refreshing.    At  the  farthest  extremiiT  r-: 
this  rustic  shed,  three  or  four  were  playing,  vj: 
noiie  enough  for  Christmas  holydays ;  two  boyc  c 
football,  while  the  rest  were  testifying  their  foelap 
by  sporting  around  them  with  the  extremot  mtrr 
meat.    One  of  the  girls,  at  a  little  distance,  «» 
going  through  the  A,  B,  C-dora  of  a  minue  Kkiy 
now  kissing  one,  patting  another,  coaxing  t  uu:c 
crying  **  Oh,  for  shame  !*'  to  a  fourth,  and  ihes  di*. 
missing  with  gravity  the  geography  aod  iufltorr 
classes.    Although  some  ol  the  young  rebels  wen 
lai^r  than  she  was,  and  though  they  did  misdtier- 
ously  contrive  to  loosen  the  comb  with  which  ik 
had  tucked  up  her  tresses,  until  the  whole  ^ittem 
mass  cqme  sweeping  round  her  dimpled  shooiden, 
and  though  son^e  of  the  lesser  girls  would  pell  be 
with  clover  tops,  yet  for  all  that  she  was  as  deam 
as  a  kitten — not  a  muscle  moved.    Ah,  childhood! 
beautiful  spring-time  'of  the'  h^rt,  when  deceptxc 
and  suspicion  'are  alike  unknown,  while  yet  tk 
flowers  of  trustfulness  bloom  side  by  side  with  trad- 
ding  hope  and  fancy— ere  the  germs  of  eqry  ui 
selfishness  have  come  to  shadow  this  bright  litil« 
Eden  of  lifers  imagining9-*how  lovely  thoa  in  in 
thy  freshness  and  purity ! 

Little  dreamed  the  guileless  young  gimbolen  at 
this  moment  that  a  savage  eye  was  peerii^  upoa 
them  from  behind  the  eves  of  the  ipeeiiDg-hoQW. 
An  enemy  was  lurking  near,  unknown  lo  tho«e  Ibdo- 
ceot  hearts,  who,  ere  the  village  clocks  shooid  htn 
pointed  to  the  hour  of  nightly  repose  Hicceediog 
that  day  of  gleCj  was  destined  to  shed  a  gloom  o\a 
the  late  happy  region. 

The  pretty  May  Queen,  Grace  Bartlett,  lired  ai 
length  of  her  seat  in  the  tall  chair  under  the  puipit. 
and  jumpibg  down  with  a  bound  and  a  run,  was  moq 
out  upon  the  green  amidst  the  merry  group  we  have 
described.  Frank  Winthrop,  the  other  iitUe  loiterer, 
,had  fallen  asleep  in  one  of  the  high  pews,  with  a 
large  Psalm-book  for  his  pillow,  and  couseqoeDily 
he  look  BO  heed  of  her  departure.  There  he  lay  in 
the  calm,  beautiful  sleep  of  his  young  time  of  life,  a 
model  fit  for  the  painter's  or  the  sculptor'i  hand. 
How  beautiful  that  boyish  dreamer  looked  1-ihc 
round,  fair  outline,  the  fre^h  bloom  of  the  feaio/w- 
his  dark  hair  falling  aside  from  his  forehewi,  leaving 
its  surface  visible,  and  bland  and  fair. 

Meantime,  the  shades  of  evening  drew  on,  and  fi* 
pennon  of  the  hour  began  to  bestar  the  hcavem.  A 
signal  from  the  parents  now  brought  the  tniani  chil- 
dren to  their  homes— all  but  this  reposing  boy.  Il 
was  the  moment  looked  for  by  the  lurking  foe 
Stealthily  emerging  from  his  retreat,  he ga«rf ««'»'' 
a  moment  lo  convince  himself  that  his  way  vbs 
clear,  and  then  advanced  softly  to  the  door  of  il» 
meeting-house.  From  his  late  place  of  iccrotioo  M 
had  caught  a  glimpse,  through  the  window,  of  the 
sleeper,  thus  opportunely  for  his  parvot^  ^*^  "^^ 
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in  the  building,  and  he  deemed  that  his  moment  of 
revenge  |uid  come. 

An  instant  he  stood  at  the  threshold— then  ad- 

.  vanced  vrith  measured  tread  along  the  aisles.  So 
light  vrere  his  footsteps,  that  the  very  scattered  gar- 
lands and  atray  flowers  of  the  late  pageant  rebounded 
unharmed  beneath  his  moccason  tread. 

The  «pace  which  divided  him  from  the  slumbered 
was  soon  p^t,  and  he  stood  before  the  child's  smil* 

^'  ing  and  outatretched  form.  For  a  moment  a  com- 
punctious feeling  stole  over  th^  warrior.  He  hold 
his  breath  as  he  gazed,  and  his  heart  swelled  with 
love  and  pily.  It  was  an  evanescent  fueling,  how- 
ever, for  in  another  instant  he  had  raised  the  boy  in 
his  arms,  and  bearing  him  gently  away,  he  retraced 

t  his  steps  to  the  green  ^ward.  Another  moment,  and 
his  retreating  feet  pressed  an  opening  is  the  under- 

r      wood  bordering  the  forest,  and.  in  a  moment  more  he 

t      was  lost  in  the  densely- wopded  scenery. 

CHAPTER  H. 

Al*i8 !  my  uoblo  boy,  that  thoa  thoulil^'at  dis  I 

Thou  wert  mude  ao  beautifully  fair ! 
That  denth  should  settle  in  that  glorioot  eye, 

And  leave  his  stiUneasin  that  olustering  hair.  • 

Willi  8. 


Cnrsed  be  my  tobe 
If  I  forgive  him. 


Shylock. 


We  most  now  use  an  author's  privil,^  and  trans- 
port the  reader  to  alofly  room  in  a  qxicjous  mansion 
attached  to  a-fortreas.  it  was  far  more  commodious 
and  gorgeously  furnished  than  might  have  been  looked 
for  in  such  an  isolated  spot,  though  it  was  now  silent 
and  imperfectly  lighted  by  a  single  wagt-taper.  The 
air  was  fraught  with  the  fine  exotics  adorning  the 
flower-stands,  and  the  light,  dim  as  it  was,  fell  upon 
a  hundred  objects  of  splradid  luxury. 

The  solitary  occupant  of  this  apartment  luid  the  air 
of  one  accustomed  to  action,  and  yet  not  a  stranger  to 
habits  o(  thought.  He  was  ^f  no  more  than  middle 
height,  but  in  his  air  and  gesture  there  yms  a  tone  of 
decision  and  command  which  no  advantage  of  sta- 
ture could  bestow.  The  features  were  graceful,  the 
color,  that  which  exposure  to  the  air  increai»es  in  a 
skin  originally  soft  and  fresh.  There  was  altogether 
a  military  appearance  in  the  full  and  fiery  eye  which 
plainly  showed  the  character  of  his  adventur9us  life. 
General  Lincohi  had,  been  sent  by  the  geivernment 
of  England  to  occupy  a  fortress  on  the  boi'ders  of 
Canada.  Whatever  might  be  the  stern  peculiarities 
of  his  disposition,  he  was  a  man  well  calculated  for 
the  important  trust  reposed  in  him— for,  combining 
experience  with  judgment  in  all  matters  relating  to 
diplomacy,  and  being  fully  conversant  with  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  both  Indians  and  settlers,  he  pos- 
sessed singular  aptitude  to  seize  whatever  advan- 
tages might  present  themselves.  His. policy  was  lo 
conciliate  the  adjacent  tribes  of  savages,  and  through 
them  to  destroy  the  few  colonial  settlements  yet 
formed.  His  first  object  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of 
successful  accomplishment,  and  when  it  should  be 
fully  ripe,  the  last  would  naturally  follow. 

It  was  midnight,  and  General  Lincoln  was  pacing 
the  floor  of  his  luxurious  apartment,  seemingly  in- 


sensibl^e  of  the  downy  softness  of  the  rich  carpets 
under  his  feet,  or  the  glitter  of  the  splendid  lustres 
oyer  his  head.  At  length,  as  he  turned  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  room,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  frame  of  a  large 
painting,  and  for  some  minutes  they  were  riveted  to 
the  picture  it  contained  as  by  a  master-spell.  It 
was  fk,  portrait — a  full-length  portrait  representing  a 
female  at  the  climax  ol  youthful  loveliness,  with  a 
charming  infant  boy  resting  upon  her  knees.  Well 
did  the  gaser  remember  how  fo[¥]ly  he  had  assisted 
in  keeping  the  child  quiet  during  the  tedious  task  of 
sitting,  by  holding  before  his  little  laughing  eyes  the 
very  toy  now  figuring  in  the  hands  of  the  mother  in 
the  picture  before  him. 

The  power  of  association  brought  back  with  life- 
like force  to  the  father^  mind  the  soft,  warm  grasp 
of  those  dimpled,  baby  hcmds.  Alas !  they  were  now 
cold  in  death.  Thtx  past  arose  before  him — his  early 
ambition— Jiia  happy  marriage — ^his  rapid  and  flat- 
tering success — his  hope  for  higher  honors— his  wish 
for  a  son  to  transmit  the  pride  of  his  name — his  grati- 
fied desire.  Before  its  fulfillment,  the  strongest 
•principle  of  his  mind  was  the  longing  for  a  son.  Af- 
terward, he  had  coveted  worldly  honors — he  had 
garnered  wealth  that  he  might  transmit  to  him  the 
one  and  the  other.  Often,  after  the  duties  of  the  day, 
had  he  repaired  t<S  that  child's  chamber  and  watched 
his  slumber,  ^ow  often  for  hours  had  he  nursed  it 
in  his  arms  with  aU  a  wx>man's  tenderness  and  gush- 
ing joy.  All  his  softer  feelings— all  hisfiolier  and 
better  ones-^uch  as  even  in  the  proudest  bosom  find 
root,  turned  toward  this  child. 

t^rom  the  soft  and  sinuous  outline  of  the  half-naked 
babe  in  the  picture,  his  eye  wandered  to  the  face  of 
the  angel-like  mother.  Those  clustering  curls,  those 
sparkling  eyes,  those  blooming  cheeks— for  a  mo- 
ment they  appeared  before  him,  joyous,  brilliant, 
beautiful  and  beloved.  He  pressed  his  hand  hard 
with  the  clinch  of  suppressed  emotion  over  his  eyes, 
as  the  heavy  tears  fell  opon  the  rich  carpet,  evidenc- 
ing that  under  the  crust  of  worldly  intrigues  was  a 
heart  that  beat  strongly.  The  grave  had  claimed 
both  the  deariones' whose  likeness  he  looked  upon — 
and  now  only  a  daughter  was  left  to  him.  This 
daughter  he  loved,  it'  is  true,  but  she  could  not  in- 
herit' his  name^  and  dvery  new  acquisition  of  fortune 
or  fame  rendered  him  only  the  more  anxious  to  per- 
petuate those  empty  distinctions  to  his  race. 

*^My  son,  my  son !"  murmured  the  worldly  man, 
*<  would  to  God  that  I  could  have  died  for  thee." 

At  that  in^nt  the  great  hall  bell  sounded,  and  an 
attendant  shortly  afterward  entered  the  apartment, 
saying,  **  The  Indian  chief  Tuscalameetah  is  below, 
and  would  speak  with  Gen.  Lincoln  on  business  of 
private  import." 

"  Let  him  come  up, '  was  the  reply. 

In  a  few  moments,  a  man  entered  in  the  wild  ac- 
coutrements of  a  native  of  the  woods.  His  closely- 
shaven  head  vas  witliout  ornament  of  any  kind,  with 
the  exception  of  a  solitary  plume  that  crossed  his 
crown  and  huQg  over  his  shoulders.  A  tomahawk 
and  scalping-knife  were  in  his  belt.  He  wore  a  hunt- 
ing suit  of  forest  green,  with  moccasons  gayly  oma- 
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mented,  end  his  buckskin  leggingB  laced  at  the  side* 
were  gartered- above  tke  knee.  His  eye  was  quick 
and  restless,  roaming  on  every  side  of  him,  as.  from 
the  habit  of  mistrusting  the  sudden  approach  of  an 
enemy. 

Notwithstanding  these  symptoms  of  saspieion  at 
the  moment  of  his  entrance,  his  countenance  was 
not  only  without  guile,  but  wq/re  ^expression  of 
honesty.  He  passed  from  the  door,  an'd  approached 
Gen.  Lihcoln  with  the  dignified  tread  of  his  race. 

«  What  bringetb  thee  here?*'  asked  the  proud  man 
of  the  savage.  "  Hast  thou  accomplished  the  errand 
I  entrusted  thee  with." 

*^  Tuscalameetah  hath  done  thy  bidding,  and  with 
the  same  arrow  he  has  made  sure  his  own  revenge," 
answered  the  other. 

"  I  trust  thou  hast  not  committed  butchery  fn  this 
work,**  said  his  employer.  **  The  moment  of  exter- 
mination has  not  yet  come,  and  I  pray  God  it  never 
may  be  our  last  resoarceu  I  but  desired  you  to  find 
me  an  orphan  boy  among  the  settlements  whom  I 
could  make  the  heir  of  my  nttne  and  wealth.*' 

<<  The  red  man  acleth  as  he  will,  and  cometh  back 
as  he  sees  fit,'*  replied  the  chief,  haughtily,  "^ut 
the  son  of  the  clearings  shall  bless  thy  hearth ;  yet 
the  tomahawk  and  seal  ping-knife  have  not  leA  their 
resting-place.**' 

"  It  is  well,**  responded  Lincoln^  *Hhat  thou  hast 
shed  no  blood.  And  the  child,  is  he  fair?  and  where- 
fore doth  he  linger?**         •* 

**He  shall  be  in  thy  wigwam  ere  the  sun  setteth 
again,*'  euid  Tuscalanieetah.  **The  lily  of  the  valley 
cannot  compare  wfth  him  in  whiteness.** 

**  See  that  thou  bringest  him  hither  by  the  time 
thou  hast  specified,**  rejoined  the  general,  as  opening 
an  escritoir  which  stood  on  one  side  of  the  room,  he 
handed  the  Indian  a  purse  of  gold.  In  a  few  moments 
he  was  again  alone. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  child  ?— 
Ay,  that  •trikes  horoe-Mny  child— iny  child. 

Lova  AND  Uatsso.   By  — ^. 

« LoMJnot 

With  him  what  fortuns  coukl  in  life  aUot  ? 
LiOM  I  not  hope,  life'*  ourdiol.  Crabbe. 

The  morning  following  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  little  Frank  Winthrop,  unusual  symptoms  of 
gloom  might  have  been  discerned  in'  the  village. 
The  may-pole  still  stood  trimmed  with  ribbons,  but 
no  children  gamboled  around  it.  There  was  a  party 
of  lads  and  a  group  of  girls  standing  talking  to  each 
other — not  merrily,  but  earnestly,  on  what  appeared 
to  be  a  subject  of  grave  import.  There  were  neither 
shouts  nor  laughs  to  be  heard.  And  at  almost  every 
cottage  door  mothers  might  be  seen  wHh  their  in- 
fants in  their  arms,  or  old  men  and  women/ shaking 
their  heads  sadly,  and  whispering  to  one  another. 

One  called  to  mind  how  he  had  seen  the  child  at 
the  festival  on  the  day  previous,  and  what  a  pensive, 
half-ominous  air  his  childish  features  wore.  An- 
other told  that  he  had  wondered  much  that  one  so 
young  as  he,  should  be  bold  enough  to  remain  alone 


in  the  meeting-house  with  his  baby  oompanioo.  A  . 
the  children  went  thither  in  little  koots,«iHi  v.: 
half-fearful  steps  entered  the  pew  where  Roth  ai: 
left  the  lost  boy  sleeping*. 

As  to  the  bereft  mother,  for  many  hours  tbey  \si 
little  expectation  of  her  surviving,  but  grief  is  atrat. 
^d  she  recovered.  Sooae  faint  hope  of  his  aJiuMr 
discovery  s^med  to  animate  her  heart  in  this  ^etn 
of  agony.  The  father  took  an  active  an  aem* 
part  in  the  search  that  was  made  by  the  vills|>rn 
It  was  a  trait  in  his  character  to  coaoeal  deep  nie., 
which  with  him,  in  this  case,  seemed  to  letd  to  ic- 
tion,  not  despair  or  despondency. 

For  weeks  an  investigation  and  search,  led  br  hia. 
self,  was  followed  up ;  but  it  proved  without  ftiicce;^ 
Those  who  have  known  the  blank  that  follows  the 
death  of  an  idolized  child — ^the  uneasy  void  tk 
sens^  of  desolation  that  wit!  come  when  sooieiL-; 
beloved  is  missed  at  every  tnm— they  can  ftiirf  j- 
guesfe  how  those  unhappy  parents  pined  as  (lieirfadK 
and  shadoMry  hope  deferred  from  day  to  day  till  tbei 
hearts  grew  sick.    With   the   mother,  a  rmon 
from  the  scene  of  her  late  bereavement  wis  trWd,  a 
order  to  discover  whether  change  of  place  would 
rouse  or  cheer  her.    But  alas !  she  was  heoce.^ortk 
the  same — a  broken-hearted  woman.  The  symptiiiy 
felt  for  her  in  the  village  was  profound.   Aatbe  tp' 
peared  among  them  those  who  met  her  drew  back  to 
make  way  for  her,  and  give  her  a  aofteiwd  greetior. 
Some  shook  her  kindly  by  the  hand,  some  ttood  m- 
covered  as  she  glided  by,  and  many  erisd,  "God 
help  you  !'*  as  she  passed  along. 

Months  passed  on,  and  still  no  tidiogi  of  Ffsak 
Winthrop  cheered  the  ears  of  the  ▼illagers.  Y«r«. 
too,  iq  their  course,  gradually  roiled  oo,  aad  OMor 
changes  were  witnessed  in  the  settiement— tbe  old 
died  and  were  buried-*iiew  children  were  added  lo 
the  colonists^the  yonng  began  to  approach  the  m- 
son  of  maturity— yet  still  the  vanished  one  was  seen 
not,  and  tidings  of  him  were  heard  in  that  plaoe  oo 
more. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

I  Btmck  in  a  pathway  half- worn  o'er  the  $od 
By  the  feet  that  went  np  to  the  worship  of  Oud. 

Such  InnrttQge  a^  his  I  roay  never  recall, 
But  his  theme  was  salvation,  s-ilvation  to  all— 
And  the  soals  of  his  hearers  m  wataaj  bntg 
On  the  manna-like  sweetness  that feU  (amiM tougiM 
Not  aUme  on  the  ear  his  wild  eloquence  stole; 
Enforced  by  eaeh  gesture,  it  sunk  to  the  rouI, 
'     Till  it  seemed  that  an  angel  had  brightensd  Om  lod, 
And  brought  to  eaoh  bosom  a  mess^tge  from  Gtw- 

MsS.AMKLUWELiT 

Seem'st  tbon  dimly  to  remember 

Some  sweet  spot  ne*er  seen  before, 
To  have  visited  or  Aj&owa  it, 

Or  in  dreams  or  times  of  yore  ? 
J)oth  a  word  send  waking  fanelei, 
Ringinff  thought's  familiar  bcaiD, 
^  Faint  ana  distant,  yet  familiar, 

Where  and  whan  we  seek  in  raio. 

Mm.ActosTiJwJ- 

We  must  allow  an  interval  of  sixieeo  yean  wpstf 
away  ere  we  again  appear  before  cmr  itmf^ 
To  the  quiet  meeting-house  mentioaed  in  oar  open- 
ing chapter,  we  now  revert.    The  chtfiff»  ^ 
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flowom  -^RRs  deeeribed  prenriAnly,  had  long  siiioe 
withered  away  and  raturned  to  tMr  parent  dtftt,  and 
with  them,  except  in  faint  tradition  and  in  the 
hearts  of  the  bereaved  parenta,  the  name  ef  the  laet 
boy. 

The  humble  bmlding  was  now  half-oovered  with 
ivy,  and  the  small,  secluded  grave-yard  was  studded 
with  simple  stones  tad  heaped  "trith  grassy  mounds; 
■howiog  that  Time  had  not  been  idle  in  his  allotted 
work.  Oa  one  side  laythe  garden  of  the  little  hqnse 
belonging  to  the  pastor— a  quiet  dweUiag  evaded 
with  syoamores,  which  threw  lat^e  branches  Cfter 
the  wall,  and  heavily  shaded  thai  side  of  the  grave- 
yard. 

The  low  bell  had  dene  ringing  some  time,  andthe 
congregation  had  all  assembled.  The  mall  houAe 
overflowed  with  nmnbers,  and  what  cannot  be  mid 
of  many  such  assemblies,  oontalned  bat  one  class 
of  human  beingi»'-aU  meeting  on  equal  terms—none 
striving  aHer  the  highest  seat— d^erenoe  ot  smtion 
having  never  been  so  much  t^  named  among  them. 
These  consisted  ohiefty  of  old  men  dressed  in  the 
respectable  garb  of  the  colonists,  a&d  women  of  dif- 
ferent ages. 

Opposite  the  reading-desk  was  Fastor  Bartlett's 
pew.  The  only  occujpants  were  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. The  latter  would  have  attraeted  attention  hi 
any  assembly,  for  her  beauty  was  of  *an  uncom- 
mon cast,  iler  ftubB  was  of  Aat  kind  which  is  our 
ideal  of  a  cherub's— rounded,  pure,  innocent  and 
happy.  The  long,  golden  hair  absdutely  sparkled  in 
the  light,  while  herekin  realised  the 'old  poet's  ez- 
qui«ite  description: 

"  Fair  na  the  snow  vrhose  fleeces  clothe 
Our  Alpine  hills ; — vweet  as  the  rose's  spirit 
Ox  violet's  cheek,  on  wtaiefa  the  ™«r«inj  leaves 
A  tear  at  parting;'' 

Altogether  nothmg  could  be  more  peaeeful  and 
soothing  than  the  efiect  produced  by  th^eougrega- 
tion  assembled  in  that  little,  unadorned  place  of  woi^ 
ship,  set  off  alone  by  the  deep  and  espreseive  tones 
which  proceeded  from  thereading-deak.  The  ven»> 
rable  Pastor  Bartlett  was  a%hin,  pale,  reverend 
looking  person,  with  his  locks  thickly  sprinkled  with 
gray.  He  was  reading  a  psalm  from  David,  in  the 
most  beautiful  and  deeply  earnest  nuuiner.  His 
voice  and  pronunoistion  were  those  of  a  man  ofedu- 
cation,  and  his  countenance  refined  and  intelleotual. 
But  that  which  struck  the  beholder  particularly 
about  him,  was  the  deep  and  unaffected  seriousness 
with  which  he  performed  the  holy  office  be  was. en- 
gaged in. 

Whether  it  was  the  peaceful  quiet  and  seclusion  of 
the  scene — whetlier  it  was  tlieir  frame  of  mind,  or 
whether  it  was  the  teaching  voice  of  the  reader  we 
know  not,  but  all  paid  the  most  devout  attention.  On 
the  conclusion  of  tiie  psalm,  the  preacher  went  up 
into  his  little,  worm-eaten  pulpit,  and  began*  His 
text  was,  "  Why  will  ye  labor  for  that  which  is  not 
bread?"  There  was  something  so  seriously  in 
earnest  in  his  manner  that  the  words  seemed  to  go  to 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  spoke  of  the  empti« 
oess,  the  insofficieney  of  pleasures  which  termmated 


here  to  satisfy  a  spirit  created  for  an  hereafter.  He 
represemed  the  pontrerleisness  of  those  aids  to  sup- 
port and  tranquilise  the  heart  in  its  sufferings  and  its 
dangers.  He  drew  a  living  picture  of  the  human 
heart^its  seoret  restlessness  and  disquiet,  its  sense 
of  the  hoUowness  of  all  things.  He  then  told  them 
of  that  which  was  the  tme  bread-'-of  foontams 
wbsnee  flowed  living  wateis  their  immortal  rehi- 
tioos— their  high  destiny— their  sooship  and  commu- 
nion with  the  infinite  Gk>d. 

The  clergyman  was  in  the  midst  of  his  eole^ff 
discourse,  when  the  attention  of  his  h^ren  was 
attmcted  by  Ibnd  and  anvsual  sounds  in  the  chureh- 
yard.  There  were  thq  galloping  of  a  horse,  the 
clang  of  spurs,  and  the  craok  of  a  whip.  The  sus- 
pense was  brief,  for  in  a  few  moments  a  straifg<er 
entered  the  santuary. 

The  intruder  was  a  young  man  of  some  twenty 
years  of  age.  }ie  had  that  air  which,  if  not  em- 
bodied in  the  words  high  bred^  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  words ;  and  his  whole  countenance  was  one  to 
rivet  attention  in  a  erowd— the  whole  marking  him 
no  common  person. 

He  pauasd  at  the  entrance,  for  the  crowded  state 
of  the  little  building  rendered  it  somewhat  diflicult 
for  him  to  perceive  a  vacant  seat.  Another  moment^ 
and  the  stalwort  form  of  Deacon  Winthrop  was  seen 
to  arise  and  beckon  the  embarrassed  stranger  to  a 
place  by  his  side. 

.  Tlie  slight  interrujAion  to  which  the  intrusion  of 
the  young  man  had  given  rise  subsided,  and  in  an- 
other moment  he  was  listening  with  the  most  re- 
spectful attention  to  the  resumed  discourse.  At  its 
close,  supposing  the  services  ended,  he  arose  to 
withdraw.  He  had  tunied  slowly  to  the  door,  when 
a  doxology  arose,  led  by  a  voice  in  the  pastor's  pew 
in  front  of  him,  that  arrested  his  steps.  He  listened, 
chamed  and  spell-bound— words  came  o'er  his  ear, 
words  k>ng  unfamiliar  to  him,  and  but  imperfectly 
remembered— words  .connected  with  his  early  and 
childish  years— words  that  seemed  as  the  ghosts  of 
the  past.  He  lingered  after  these  had  ended  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  singer.  Grace  Bartlett  was,  indeed, 
a  beautiful  vision,  as  she  thus  stood  ^piong  the  now 
erect  congregation,  with  her  delicate  bloom  and 
rounded  form,  a  picture  of  youth  and  hope.  Her 
thoughu  seemed  turned  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
her  eyes  took  the- same  direction.  There  was  a 
something  sp  pure,  so  spiritual  about  her  at  that  mo- 
ment, that  an  enthusiast  might  have  thought  her  an 
inhabitant  of  nppdr  air. 

The  stranger  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  as  she  turned. 
It  was  a  face  whose  expression  had  long  uncon- 
sciously haunted  liis  yooag  dreams.  It  was  one 
that  he  had  seen,  before,  though  where,  he  could 
not  reeall.  Her  eyes  eaeouoiered  his,  and  she  blushed 
to  her  temples,  an  enohanting  picture  of  bashful 
confusion. 

Turning  away  embarrassed,  the  young  m^  said 
to  Oeacon  Winthrop,  *<  I  am  to  blame  for  having 
trespassed  upon  the  hospitalities  of  your  place  of 
worsh^" 

<^  Nay,  nol  so,  young  man,"  replied  the  escellent 
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deacon,  "the  word  of  God  is  free  to  all.  But  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  offer  you  tiioae  of  my  house,  we 
will  be  glad  if  thou  wilt  accompany  us  home,  and 
dine  with  myself  and  my  wife." 

The  youth,  accepted  the  offer--and  they  left  the 
place  together. 

Much  conjecture  was  afloat  that  day  at  the  Tarious 
dinner-tables  of  the  village,  respecting  the  young 
stranger  who  was  sharing  Deacon  Winthfop's  hos- 
pitality. Thesuddenappearanceofaoy  sfraoger  in 
this  primitive  spot  was  sure  to  produce  a  sensation ; 
tod  in  this  case,  where  the  intruder  was  young  and 
handsome,  that*  sensaUon  was  proportiona'bly  in- 
creased. 

Deacon  Winthrop  was  beset  by  questions,  to 
whi6h  he  replied  wjlh  a  benign  aflability,  **We 
qiust  show  this  young  man  every  attention.  Uis 
religion  is  not  ours,  it  is  true,  but  he  has  n  right  to 
his  own  opinion." 

Many  more  of  the  villagers,  through  this  advice, 
had  soon  an  opportunity  oi  judging  of  the  stranger 
for  themselves,  for  he  remained  for  some  time  among 
them;  and  the  curiosity  respecting  him  at  ^ni 
evinced,  if  it  continued  any  longer,  ceased  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  admiration  his  courteous  manners  and 
agreeable  converBatioo  excited  in  the  minds  o^  all. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Tiola.  And  dost  thon  love  me  ?  .  * 

Lfwnder.    .    .    .    Love  thee,  Viola  ? 
Do  I  not  fly  thee  wllen  my  being  drinks 
Light  from  thine  eyes  ?— that  w^hi  is  all  my  answer ! 
Thx  BaxDs,  Act  3. 

It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  evenings  in  the  loveliest 
month  of  a  New  England  autunm.  One  of  those 
delicious  |Mt  day^  as  they  are  fondly  called,  which, 
perhaps,  from  the  uncertainty  of  their  continuance, 
sometimes  elevate  the  spirits  more  than  the  *Moog, 
gunny  lapse  of  a  summer  day's  light."  Birds  had 
been  clamorous  in  melody,  rare  flowers  had  con- 
fidingly expanded  their  delicate  petals  to  the  genial 
glow  that  was  abroad,  and  there  seemed  to  be  more 
light  in  the  world  than  we  are  accustomed  toi»njoy. 
Yet  that  day  had  passed  away-— the  warmer  beams 
were  gone,  but  their  delightful  influence  still  was 
felt  in  th&  soft,  balmy  temperature  that  remained. 
The  birds  had  all  vanished ;  yet  even  of  them  one 
would  have  said  some  soft  charm  still  lingered  in 
the  dreamy  hum  which,  though  gradually  b<Sconiing 
fainter,  was  still  afloat;  and  if  some  delicate  flowers 
had  closed  their  bosoms  from  the  breath  of  evening, 
others  there  were  which  gave  out  their  fragrance. 

On  this  delightful  and  balmy  evening  we  intro- 
duce our  readers  to  the  cottage  of  Pastor  Bartlett, 
adjoining  the  village  church.  It  was  remote  from 
the  main  village,  and  shut  out  from  its  bustle  and 
occupation — in  this  suiting  the  character  and  laste  of 
its  occupants.  From  its  porch,  where  they  were 
sitting,  tike  pions  man  and  his  wife  feasted  their  eyes 
with  the  refreshing  green  of  the  woods,  whose 
boughs  bent  gracefully  down  to  kits  the  beautiful 
verdure  that  grew  beneath,  while  the  whole  was 
softly  bathed  in  a  rich,  warm  flood  of  purple  light. 


The  sonset  hung  lingering  or^t  the  villsge,  »  i 
to  contfoet  iu  ows  dMunelion-like  and  gor^eov 
beauty  with  the  fixed  and  placid  sceaery  bei<y«  \ 
Maay  of  the  settlers  migrfat  have  been  seen  aeiidg 
the  vine-clad  doors  of  their  simple  dwellings,  vite^ 
ingriu  fading  splendor  as  it  atmk  behind  the  tall  tn« 
which  almost  hid  from  view  the  pastor's  couage  g 
the  consideroble  distance  we  haw  described. 

The  excellent  cleigymna  and  his  partaer  voi 
sitting  on  a  bench  on  the  leA  d  the  porch,  acreewi 
from  observation  by  the  oocA  boughs  of  a  syeanum^ 
the  shadows  of  which  half  covered  the  little  lasi 
that  separated  the  preoincts  gf  the  cottage  fromtboa 
of  silent  death.    Above  the  white-washed  paih^ 
rose  the  village  church.     The  old  man  and  bis  vifc 
were,  as  we  have  said.belpre,  calmly  enjoying  tk 
beauty  of  the  evening,  the  f  reahness  d  the  nt,  aW 
Act  least,  perhaps,  their  own  peaceful  thoaghi»- 
the  spontanepus  chiidrea  of  a  contemplstive  ^prit, 
and  a  quiet  conscience.  Thein  wastJisageiovhieii 
we  most  sensitively  enjoy  the  mere  sense  of  aid- 
ence,  when  the  face  of  nature,  and  a  pasaire  ooo- 
viction  of  Iha  bdievoleaoe  of  •  our  Great  Fatker, 
suflice  to  create  a  serene  and  ineflsble  bappioea 
which  rarely  visits  us  tili  we  have  done  wi^t^  \k 
passions ;  till  tbemories,  if  more  alive  than  benetofoic 
are  yet  mellowed  in  the  hnes  of  time,  and  Fiitft 
softens  into  harmony  all  their  asperity  and  baRboefe; 
till  nothing  withbi  us  remains  to  cast  a  sbadov  otct 
tUe  things  without;  and  on  the  veige  of  /i6,  Ibe 
angels  are  nearer  to  us  than  of  yore.   Tbere  is  an 
old  age  which  has  more  youth  of  hesrt  tbaa  youii 
itself! 

At  length  the  pair  simultaneously  aroee,  and  witb- 
drew  into  the  cottage,  for  sunset  was  their  appointed 
season  for  evening  devotion.  The  old  man  seated 
himself  in  his  large  atm-chair,  but  his  wiie  iingvnd 
standing  near  the  open  lattice,  nnU'I  the  gloom  of 
twilight  was  gathering  over  the  sky,  ind  cooiiotted 
togaae  down  the  path  leading  to  the  T^i\^t  vaii 
intentness  and  eagerness.  At  Isst,  ss  thoogb  weary 
of  her  employment,  she  turned  sway  witb  a 
smothered  sigh,  saying,  <«  Husband,  what  eao  detain 
Grace?"- 

«»I  know  not,"  was  the  disturbed  reply  of  tk 
veneraUe  man  at  this  suggestion.  "TbeieisDO 
fear  that  bodily  harm  can  have  come  to  ber,  for  it  it 
now  a  long  time  since  we  have  UA  say  incoraioM 
.from  the  Indians.  But  I  am  uiclined  to  fear  for  her 
soul's  happiness.  Has  it  not  occurred  loyoa,  wife," 
he  continued,  »♦  that  Grace's  relaxed  interest  in  the 
duties  of  religion,  together  with  her  repeated  abeencei 
from  home,  originate  in  some  cause  not  p(ire/y«<^* 
denul.  For  myself,  my  suspicions  have  bees  at- 
tracted toward  the  stftnger  who  in  tbe  last  few 
weeks  has  appeared  among  us.  She  hsa  already  in- 
formed tis  of  their  having  had  more  than  one  inter- 
view at  the  dwellings  of  some  <iS  my  jw>p'«  ^  ^ 
vill^e.  We  must  see  to  it  that  they  taeet  no  bow- 
He  must  have  no  further  opportunity  of  »«^«l^*"^ 
an  interest  in  the  unsuspectisg  boiom  of  oar 
daughter."  . 

There  was  a  tone  of  deep  deapoodenef  u  m 
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voice  -w^hich  epoke  these  worde-^for  recently  the 
change  in  their  child  had  become  marked.  Unusual 
Hbsenoes  from  her  home— »  sadness  foreign  lo  her 
natural  cheerfulness  of  mannei^— a  sadden  and  fre- 
quent outbreaking  of  tenderness  toward  her  mother 
and  himself^tears  often  springing  overflowingly  to 
her  eyea — all  these  circumstances  could  do  no  more 
than  excite -uneasiness  and  anxiefy  in  the  minds  of 
her  parents. 

A  Xo-vr  murmuring  sound  was  presently  heard  at 
the  little  wicket-gate  outside,  and  immediately  a^r 
the  door  was  soAly  unlatched,  and  Grace  Bartlett 
glided  into  the  room. 

The  anxious  glances  of  the  pastor  and  his  wife  at 
once  discovered  by  the  light  of  the  fii|e,  which 
blazed  brightly  upon  the  hearth-stone,  that  the 
young  girl's  eyes  were  dimmed  with  a  slight  ex- 
pression of  sorrow,  and  that  her  lovely  cheek  was  a 
shade  paler  than  its  wont.  She  moved  gently  for- 
ward, knelt  down  at  her  father's  side,  and  kissed  hii 
brow. 

**  Grace,"  said  the  old  man,  sadly,  as  he  laid  his 
band  among  her  beautiful  tresses,  **  lire  have  awaited 
your  return,  my  child ;  it  is  ^nst  our  customary  hour 
for  prayer.  Do  you  tire  of  the  happiness  of  home, 
•  that  you  seek  for  enjoyment  elsewhere?"  he  added, 
as  he  gazed  down  on  the  face  of  the  lovely  being 
so  emphatically  the  light  of  his  home. 

The  girl's  countenance  betrayed  a  confused  con- 
sciousness as  her  l^iAitiful  "forget-me-not"  eyes 
encountered  those  of  her  parent ;  but  she  made  no' 
reply,  and  a  moment  af\eriarose  from  hd^  knees. 
Untying  her  bonnet  and  hanging  it  against  the  wall, 
while  her  golden  hair,  disobedient  to  previous  ar- 
rangement in  modest  bands  by  its  owner,  fell 
luxuriantly  around  her  neck,  she  , took  a* seat  to 
signify  that  she  was  now  prepared  to  join  her  parents 
in  the  devotions  of  the  evening. 

At  that  moment  the  little  low-roofed  apartment, 
so  unostentatious  in  its  old-fashioned  furniture,  so 
exact  in  its  modest  neatness— its  bare  walls  un- 
ornamented  with  ought  save  a  piece  of  faded  tapestry, 
or  an  occasional  nail  whereon  was  hung  sundry 
bunches  of  dried  herbs  and  bags  of  rose-leaVes^ 
this,  with  the  girl  In  her  youthful  simplicity  and 
grace,  kneeling  by  the  side  of  her  venerable  parents, 
the  eyes  of  all  closed,  and  their  hands  clasped  in 
devotion,  while  the  old  man's  lips  were  parted  in 
the  act  of  prayer,  formed  altogether  as  complete  a 
picture  as  possible  of  colonial  economy  and  piety. 

The  aspect  of  the  room  was  homely  but  pleasant, 
with  its  low  casement,  beneath  which  stood  the 
dark  shining  table  that  supported  the  large  Bible  in 
its  green-baize  cover,  the  Concordance,  and  the  last 
tiunday's  sermon  in  its  ebon  case.  By  the  fire-place 
stood  the  elbow-chair,  before  which  the  minister 
was  kneeling,  with  its  needle- work  cushion  at  the 
back.  Fifty  or  sixty  volumes  ranged  in  neat  shelves 
on  one  end  of  the  wall,  and  a  half-a-dozen  chain, 
and  a  table,  completed  the  furniture  of  the  apart- 
I  meot.  But  it  was  the  occupants  who  made  the 
I  effect  of  the  scene,  in  their  pious  act  of  evening 
devotion. 


When  the  prayer  was  ended,  Grace  hastily  with- 
drew, as  if  to  avoid  all  further  questions.  But  hdr 
anxious  mother  was  not  long  in  following  her. 
She  entered  »the  little  chamber  of  the  young  girl 
sofUy.  Her  daughter  heard  her,  and  started  from 
the  chair  she  had  taken. 

The  gentle  matron  drew  her  affectionately  to  her 
side  as  she  seated  herself  on  the  low  bedstead,  say- 
ing, "Grace,  thou  wast  not  educated  to  have  any 
secrets  from  thy  fond  parents.  Tell  me,  then,  my 
child,  who  accompanied  thee  to  the  gate  this  even- 
ing?" 

The  girl  hesitated  for  some  moments,  during 
which  a  momentary  blush  suffused  her  facte  and 
neck.  Tfaen,'ktiding  her  lace  in  her  mother's  bosom, 
she  timidly  replied,  "It  was  the  young  stranger; 
he  met  me  on  the  path  leading  from  the  village,  and 
attended  me  home." 

The  mother's  face  evinced  a  troubled  expression. 
*<  Oh,  Grace,  my  dailghter,"  she  said, "  thou  shouldst 
not  have  permitted  him  to  do  so.  Thy  father  hath 
ever  said  since  that  young  man's  arrival  in  the 
vilfage,  that  it  did  not  become  any  of  our  seel  to  hold 
ungo<fly  converse  with  the  sons  of  Baal." 

"  But,  mother,"  urged  the  Air  transgressor,  "  the 
stranger  belongs  not  to  that  impious  race.  Every 
Sabbath,  since  his  sojourn  in  the  settlement,  his  at- 
tendance at  the  place  of  weekly  worship  has  been 
regular  and  respectful." 

**My  child!"  ejaculated  her  mother,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  sorrow,  "  thou  hast  yet  to  learn  to 
beware  of  the  wplf  in  sheep's  clothing.  Satan  some- 
times transformeth  himself  into  an  angel  of  light  to 
steal  away  the  affections  of  the  innocent.  But," 
added  the  pious  matron,  **  I  will  chide  thee  no  more 
for  the  present.  Thy  father  and  I  will  henceforth 
be  more  watchful  of  thee.  Conunend  thyself  to 
God,  and  seek  thy  pillow  for  the  night."  So  saying, 
she  kissed  her  daughter  and  withdrew. 

On  the  present  evening,  Grrece  had  agreed  to  meet 
her  lover,  af^er  thd  family  wonhip  in  her  father's 
cottage,  for  the  young  man  was  about  to  depart  from 
the  village  on  the  following  day.  The  moment  she 
was  alone  in  the  room,  the  struggle  in  her  mind, 
increased  by  the  words  of  her  mother,  depicted 
itself  on  her  sweet  fiioe  in  an  expression  of  doubtful 
agony,  such  as  never  had  sat  upon  her  countenance 
before — for  its  ordinary  expression  was  that  of  the 
most  seraphie  serenity.  She  took  up  her  little  Bible 
to  find  some  word  of  excuse  for  her  contemplated 
act  ofidisobedieaoe,  but  it  was  only  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  with  a  throbbing  hearT  and  wandering  brain, 
that  would  not  permit  her  attention  to  be  arrested  by 
the  words  before  her.  Laying  the  holy  book  down 
again,  she  sunk  upon  her  knees  to  pray.  The  ordi- 
nary words  of  her  devotions  were  not  urged,  but  she 
asked  God  to  forgive  her  for  the  sin  she  was  about 
to  commit,  and  rose  confirmed  and  strengthened  in 
her  purpose. 

Sitting  down  by  her  lattice,  she  listened  for  every 
sound  within  the  cottage  to  die  away.  At  length, 
when  all  was  still  and  dark,  she  lifted  the  latch  of 
her  door  and  stole  to  the  threshold  of  her  lather's 
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room.  Findiog  all  qijiet,  ahe  retraeed  her  steps,  and 
raised  the  sash  of  her  low  window  with  the  caution 
of  one  who  fears  danger  in  the  beating  of  her  own 
heart.  Jnmping  through  this,  riie  alighted  on  the 
garden  plot  below.  She  proceeded  to  steal  along 
under  the  shadow  until  she  reaohed  a  rustic  aiix>r, 
which  she  hurried  into,  and  was  welcomed  in  the 
arms  of  her  lover. 

*<Soyoa  have  oome  at  last!"  he  said,  joyfully. 
But  as  he  spoke,  be  saw  her  eyes  wer^  filled  with 
tears. 

She  buried  her  face  in  his  bosom,  and  her  sobs 
became  audible.  Baising  her  head  gently  and  kiss- 
ing her  through  her  tears,  h^  smoothed  the  golden 
hair  back  from  her'  forehead.  **  What*  aiteth  thee, 
my  beloved?"  he  asked,  after  he  had  soothed  the 
first  outburst  of  her  emotion. 

"  Charles,"  she  sighed,  as  she  looked  up  ct  him 
eageriy^and  endearingly,  "  I  fear  I  do  wrong  to  meet 
you  here  against  my  parents'  yishes."   , 

**  Your  conscience  is  too  tender,  sweet  innocence, " 
was  his  reply.  "God  is  more  lenient  in  his  judg- 
ment than'  thou  deemest  him.  He  hath  implanted 
in  thy  bosom  the  very  love  for  me  and  indinatibn  to 
meet  me  here  which  thou  art  now  afraid  be  will 
condemn;  and  thins  own  immaculate  virtue  and 
purity  are  th^  siire  ^eguards  from  greater  harm 
than  he  who  now  speaks  could  ever  bring  upon  thee. 
Dearest,  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  beloved 
head,  still  less  bring  upon  thW  the  judgments  of 
Heaven     Dost  thou  not  believe  it,  Grace  7" 

**  Nay,  but  your  religion?"  she  urged  timidly— 

<<  Is  easily  changed,"  replied  the  lover.  *^  Why, 
Grace,  1  will  turn  Puritan  in  garb,  habits,  worship, 
every  thing,  to  win  thee.  At  present  I  am  on  an 
embassy  of  diplomacy ;  but,  in  a  few  weeks,  when 
I  return,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  court  you 
in  the  guise  that  shall  most  please  your  scrupulous 
parents.  You  know  how  from  the  first  moment  1 
saw  you"~and  he  lowered-  his  voice  to  the  soft, 
musical  key  of  impassioned  devotion—*'  you  became 
dearer  to  me  than  aught  in  this  world  besides.  I 
love  you,  Grace,  better  than  all  words  can  /tell,  and 
shall  live  until  we  meet  but  in  the  hope  of  coming  to 
reclaim  you,  with  arguments  fitted  to  disarm- all  the 
objections  of  yountfather  and  mother.  You  will  not 
forget  me,  will  you?"  he  asked. 

She  laid  her  hand  trustingly  in  his,  and  in  %  look 
of  unalterable  love  gave  him  her  reply. 

The  stolen  interview  did  not  last  much  longer,  and 
in  another  half  hour  Grace  fiartlett  slept  sweetly  on 
her  pillow,  and  the  stranger  was  at  his  quarters  in 
the  village. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

They  linger  yet,  , 

Avengers  of  their  native  land.    Gkat. 

A  month  passed  away,  the  stranger  had  departed, 
and  whatever  had  been  the  original  object  of  his 
visit,  it  never  was  made  known  to  the  villagers. 
Grace  had  as  yet  received  no  letter- or  token  from 
her  lover.    The  suspense  had  paled  her  cheek,  and 


dimnoed  the  soft  lifl^  of  her  eyes.  It  ss^altoi 
sad  plaintiveness  to  her  voice,  and  a  languor  and  ife. 
bility  to  her  movements/ which  awoke  the  aaxidi 
of  her  parents  to  a  painful  dagiee. 

They  also,  in  comaioii  with  the  rest  erf*  the  ril- 
lagers,  were,  however,  BufiTeHns  during  thii  t« 
apprehensions  from  another  cause. 

At  this  period  in  (he  JN'Ogresa  of  the  Amerieaaoo*. 
nies,  Britain  had  one  or  two  powerful  emiflnrie»oi 
the  borders,  whom  she  bad  sent  to  crush  tbe  Mttk- 
ments.  To  dii^se  their  purpose,  or  perhapi  tc 
embrace  another  equally  important,  these  emiaanes 
were  oflBcers  of  the  army,  sent  with  a  miliurj  fora 
to  establish  forts  on  the  borders,  for  defease  agaioft 
the  encroachments  of  tfae  Indian  tribes.  As  Uk 
reader  has  received  some  intimation  in  the  coQfse  tf 
our  lale,  |t  beoaate  the  policy  of  these  meo  to  direct 
their  4h>ef  efibrts  against  the  settlers,  and  for  ^ 
end,  when  it  was  praeticaUe,  they  won  by  briberf 
the  oo-exartions  of  the  savages. 

Very  recently,  the  little*  settlement  in  which  a  por- 
tion of  our  tale  is  laid,  bfid  received  iatifnatioos  </ 
an  intended  attack  fromnhe  Indians.  Cooaideiabfe 
alarm  had  been  felt,  and  the  fire-arms  long  is  ^saie, 
were  burnished  and  prepared  for  operatioa  ia  enrj 
family. 

Thingp  were  in  this  state  when,  one  calm  aad 
cloudless  night,  when  the  moon  shone  ^ith  ber 
brightest  effulgence,  quenching  the  stars  in  their  radi- 
ance, and  bringing  out  into  Wear  and  ao/teoed  per- 
spective the  scenery  below.  Wilkin  the  peaceful 
village  of  our  story  reigned  the  moat  profouod  re- 
pose. Its  inhabitgnu,  unconscious  of  impeodiog 
danger,  had  long  since  offered  up  the  aighily  isceBK 
of  their  pious  hearta,  and  i^esigned  theauelves  to 
sleep— sleep  in  the  old,  deep,  undisturbed  and  dream- 
less; in  the  young,  light,  peaceful  and  viaiooaTy-ifl 
all,  the  unfeverish,  refreshing  rest  which  waa  tbe 
natural  reward  of  their  simple  habits,  ssd  the  recti- 
tude of  their  lives. 

The  silence  was  suddenly  broken  by  aomidstbat 
curdled  the  blood  of  those  who  heard  them,  aad 
made  them  spring  to  their  feet  as  if  a  l^btaiog  flasb 
had  stricken  them.   Before  any  one  couW  find  word*, 
the  appalling  watery  of  the  sav^fea  bnrat  from 
evwy  quarter,  startling  the  very  air  through  wbich 
it  passed,  and  ffdliag  like  a  blight  upon  the  spirit. 
The  devoted  vil'lagers  beheld  tbroHgiwoi  tbeKiil^- 
ment  lines  of  streaming  torches  moved  by  dusky 
forms.    These  torch-lighte  carried  high  above  iheir 
'heads  showed  not  only  the  grim  faces  of  those  whfl 
bore  them,  but  also  those  of  others  who  were  partly 
conoealed  by  the  foliage  of  the  forest  in  wluoh  they 
stood.    With  that  forethought  and  AUning  so  n>- 
markable  in  their  race,  Ihey  had  conveyed  ite- 
brands  and  sti^w  to  the  doors  of  each  dwelliDg  m 
the  early  part  of  the  evening.    The  yell  already  no- 
ticed was  the  signal  for  firing  their  previoiupref*' 
rations,  and,  ere  many  moments  had  elapsed,  a  num- 
ber of  the  cottages  were  in  flames  ^^^.^ 
stinctively  toward  their  pastor's  home,  the  terriwa 
settlers  found  that  it  shared  in  the  general  f«le-   ^  ^ 
hold  a  short  conclave,  and  then  ^apatch  «  fe^  « 
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the  more  fearless  and  active  of  their  ntibiber  to  the 
assistance 'of  its  helpless  inmates  was  the  work  of  a 
moment. 

Hurrying  along  the  little  path,  the  heroic  men 
reache4  the  spot  as  the  high  and  agonizing  scream 
of  a  ^woman  arose  far  above  the  discordant  yell  even 
of  the  savages.  It  came  from  Grace  Bartlett. 
Scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  did,  the  unhappy 
girl,  leaving  her  chamber,  gained  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case, and  loudly  as  she  could,  called  upon  the  name 
of  her  parents. 

Her  piteous  accents  were  responded  to  only  by  a 
shout  from  the  crowd.  Bounding  footsteps  mingled 
with  shouts  reached  her,  approaching  momently 
nearer,  and  ascending  the  stair-case. 

With  all  the  instinct '  of  self-preservation,  the 
affrighted  Grace  rushed  back  again  into  her  own 
apartment.  There,  sinking  on  her  knees,  she  re- 
posed her  forehead  against  the  side  of  the  window- 
sill,  and  nearly  suffocated  with  smoke,  and  in  a  state 
of  indescribable  agony,  awaited  the  consummation  of 
her  fate. 

The  ascending  feet  had  now  reached  the  passage 
without,  and  in  another  instant  a  man  rushed  fear- 
lessly into  the  room.  The  blood  of  the  young  girl 
curdled  in  her  veins.  She  mechanically  caught  the 
ledge  of  the  casement  on  which  her  aching  head 
rested,  and  closing  her  eyes  awaited  in  trembling  the 
blow  which  should  put  an  end  at  once  to  her  misery 
and  her  life.  But  in  another  moment  she  felt  herself 
firmly  secured  in  the  grasp  of  an  encircling  arm,  and 
speedily  carried  through  the  chamber.  Instinctively, 
a  sense  of  something  more  dreadful  even  than  death 
uow  flashed  across  her  minid,  as  the  unhappy  girl 
opened  her  eyes  wildly  upon  her  captor. 

A  heart-rending  shriek  escaped  her  as  she  did  so. 
She  was  in  the  arms  of  a  gigantic  savage.  His  long, 
raven  hair  was  matted  with  blood,  and  hung  loosely 
and  disfiguringly  over  his  eyes,  while  his  face  and 
brow  were  marked  with  crimson  spots — doubtless 
sipatterings  from  the  wounds  of  others— and  a  slight 
stream  that  trickled  from  hircheek  gave  evidence 
that  he  himself  had  been  hurt  in  the  affray. 

*'  Oh,  my  God,  save  me !"  exclaimed  the  shudder- 
ing girl,  raising  her  eyes  'imploringly  to  heaven. 
From  that  moment  she  was  insensible  to  all  that  was 


passing. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


And  waa  this,  thsn^  the  end  of  thoas  swsat  dreams 
Of  home,  and  happiness,  and  quiet  years  ? 

Miss  Landon. 

Darkness  was  about  to  throw  her  veil  over  the 
earth,  when  a  lofty  tent  might  have  been  seen  pitched 
on  the  extreme  summit  of  a  ridge^beyond  which  lay 
the  horizon  in  golden  beauty.  Buffalo  skins  formed 
a  floor  to  the  inclosure,  and  upon  these  reposed  the 
forms  of  three  human  beings.  One  was  an  Indian, 
evidently  of  the  rank  of  a  chief.  He  lay  on  one  of 
the  skins  at  his  lazy  length,  his  feet  reaching  beyond 
the  opening  of  the  tent,  and  his  head  reposing  on  a 
rude  pillow,  formed  of  the  fiirry  hides  of  other  wild  > 


animals.    He  smoked  a. pipe,  while  his  roving  eye 
often  rested  upon  the  farthest  of  his  oompanioos. 

At  a  little  distance  firom  the  savage  we  have  de- 
scribed sat  a  female,  whose  hair,  oomplexidi,  and 
whole  looks  bespoke  her  Indian  birth.  Her  dress, 
likewise,  was  that  of  her  tribe,  and  was  of  the  quality 
and  texture  to  mark  her  as  the  probable  wife  of  the 
ehief  whose  company  she  bore,  A  wooden  bowl 
was  at  her  side,  and  from  this  she  was  now  in  the 
aet  of  f«^ing  herself  with  a  spoon  of  the  same  male- 
rial,  but  with  a  slovenly  n^igence  mdicative  of  her 
origin. 

The  fartliest  extremity  of  the  tent  revealed  another 
woman,  whose  appearance  denoted  her  to  'be  of 
Earope^n  extraction.  She  was  bine-eyed,  and  of 
•surpassing  fhimess  of  skin.  Her  attitude  indicated 
a  mind  too  powe^Ily  absorbed  in  grief  to  be  heed- 
ful of  appearattoes,  for  she  sat  with  her  limbs  con- 
tracted, and  rooking  her  body  to  and  fro  with  a  mo- 
tion that  seemed  to  have  its  origin  in  no  efforts  of  her 
own.  Her  long,  golden  hair  hung  negligently  over 
a  neek  of  dazzling  whiteness;  and  a  blanket  drawn 
over  the  top  of  her  head  like  a  veil,  and  extending 
partly  around  her  penriMi,  disclosed  here  and  there 
portions  of  an  apparek  which  was  strictly  American, 
though  mneh  torn.  A  bowl  similar  to  that  of  the 
Indian  female,  and  filled  with  the  same  food,  was  at 
her  side,  but 'this  was  untasted. 

"Why  does  the  pele-faoe  refuse  to  eat?"  asked 
the  warrior  of  her  next  to  him,  as  he  rolled  a  volume 
of  smoke  from  his  lips  '*  Make  her  eat,  for  I  would 
speak  to  her  afterward.*' 

"  Why  does  she  refuse  to  eat  ?"  echoed  the  woman, 
dropping  her  spooi/  as  she  spoke,  and  turning  to  the 
object  of  remark.  <*  It  is  good,*'  she  continued,  as 
she  touched  the  arm  of  the  heedless  sufferer., 
**  Daughter  of  the  pale-fiices,  eat." 

A  cry'of  distress  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  unhappy 
girl,  as  apparently  roused  from  her  abstraction,  she 
suffered  the  blanket  to  fall  from  her  head,  and  stared 
wildly  at  her  questioner. 

"  Is  the  air  of  the  tent  not  pleasant  to  the  btossom 
of  the  dearings?'*  asked  tW  warrior,  evidently 
touched  by  her  seeming  misery. 

Seeing  that  she  made  no -answer,  he  eontinned, 
<*  What  is  written  is  writCen.  The  Red- man  oamiot 
lie.  We  must  bear  thee  to  the  'great  white  father  at 
a  distance.  But  perchance  the  door  may  one  day  be 
left  open,  and  the  bird  can  escape  from  its  nest." 

•( Ah!  whither  ean  I  fly?"  exclaimed  Grace  Bart- 
lett, at  length  bursting  into  tears.  **  My  native  vil- 
lage is  destroyed,  ofty  home  is  burned,  and  my 
parents  and  neighbors  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
general  min."  She  wept  for  some  moments  bitter 
tears,  which  seemed  to  relieve  her  overcharged 
heart--the  chief  and  his  squaw  looking  on  her  with 
more  of  pity  than  is  usual  in  their  race. 

The  next  morning  their  march  commenced  again 
through  the  mterminable  forest.  The  Indian  tra- 
veled on  foot,  while  the  two  females  were  mounted 
on  males.  The  wretchedness  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  seemed  to  inorease  throughout  the  whole 
route,  her  companions  wearing  the  stolid  indifference 
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of  the  North  American  tribes,  exoefrt  when  momeotly 
touched  by  her  situatioa:  For  the  most  part,  during 
the  slow  ride,  Grace  Bartlett  was  left  to  her  own 
miserable  reflections,  receiving  only  at  rare  intervals 
some  rude  attentions  from  the  female,  who  acoom- 
panied  her. 

The  slow  pace  of  the  travelers,  with  various  other 
causes  of  delay  which  it  is  needless  to  mention,  de-. 
tained  them  three  nights  upon  their  road.  As  soon 
as  darkness  approached  the  tent  was  again  spread, 
and  a  halt  was  made^nntil  the  morning.  On  the 
fourth  evening,  instead  of  encamping  as  before,  they 
continued  their  journey  until  a  late  hoiv»  when  the 
eyes  of  the  captive  maiden,  wearied  with  a  succession 
of  wild  wood  scenery,  gazed  with  something  .like 
pleasure  upon  thd  scene  that  now  opened  before  her. 

The  object  that  thus  met  the  gaze  of  Grace  Bart- 
lett aM  they  emerged  from  the  ibrest,  was  one  of 
those  stern  fortresses  of  which  so  many,  in  our  early 
history,  seemed  to  accuse  JSngiand  of  designs  against 
the  Indians.  It  had  external  pretensions  to  the  name 
by  which  we  call  it,  for  it  looked  strong  enough  to 
bid  defiance  to  any  attempts  against  it  by  siege  or 
storm.  A  deep  moat  suri^nded  the  loAy  stone  tur- 
rets on  all  sides,  and  4  drawbridge  was  the  only 
means  of  crossing  to  the  entrance  of  the  fort.  To 
Grace,  the  sight  of  the  fortification,  though  she  gased 
on  it  at  first  with  pleasure,  immediately  aAer  brought 
feelings  of  pain  and  apprehension ;  and  however  con- 
fident she  might  be  in  the  good  providence  and  pro- 
tection of  God,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  felt 
deeply  and  with  an  anxious  and  sickening  heart  her 
entrance  in  a  place  which  might  prove  to  her  a  final 
prison. 

AAer  assisting  his  companions  to  dismount,  the 
Indian  blew  a  loud,  shrill  whistle.  He  was  an- 
swered by  a  sentinel,  who  carried  on  a  brief  cohver- 
sation  with  him,  and  withdrew  to  an  inner  lodge  for 
the  key  of  the  great  gate.  He  soon  returned,  it 
creaked  upon  its  hinges,  and  the  heavy  drawbridge 
swung  slowly  up  with  a  jarring  sound  of  chains  and 
huge  iron- work— sadly  harmonious  with  the  uses  of 
the  building  which  they  shut  out.  The  bell,  com- 
municating with  the  mansion  connected  with  the  for- 
tress, rung,  and  the  ehief,  with  his  prisoner,  passed 
slowly  in  to  an  inner  court,  leaving  the  squaw  stand- 
ing without. 

The  glare  of  light,  the  sound  of  music,  mingled 
with  the  tones  of  the  human  voice  in  merry  laughter 
and  light  conversation  reached  her  ear,  and  startled 
the  wretched  girl  with  wonder.  The  Indian,  with 
the  utmost  tranquillity  and  with  slow  and  important 
steps,  led  the  way  toward  this  portion  of  the  large 
and  heavy  mass  of  gloomy  masonry,  which,  with  its 
tall  chimneys,  loomed  up  before  them.  An  immense 
doorway  opened  upon  a  broad  staircase  that  seemed 
formed  to  make  the  head  dizzy  with  its  mazy  wind- 
ings. Up  this  the  savage  proceeded  with  his  pri- 
soner, whom  he  held  by  the  arm,  half-supporting  her 
weight  as  she  moved  passively  and  -like  a  piece  of 
mechanism  in  his  fingers.  On  the  first  landing  they 
passed  a  drawing-room,  splendidly  illuminated  and 
filled  with  revelers,  from  whence  the  noise  that  h^d 


reached  the  court-yard  proceeded.  Coatious^i. 
the  various  turnings  until  they  had  accomplished  r- 
other  flight,  the  savage  paused,  and  opened  2  ik^> 
communicating  with  a  single  chamber  haodsoiEe' 
furnished. 

Its  solitary  occupant  'was  a  man  past  the  priiae  a' 
life.  He  seemed  immersed  in  budness,  eimmt: 
documents  and  reading  letters  which  wtre  sikt 
on  a  table  before  him.  He  arose  as  our  party  «<$• 
ed,  held  out  his  ha^id  to  the  Indian,  and  asiced,  ''isr 
prisoners?'' 

"  We  have  taken  a  daughter  of  the  psie-faces,  1 
blossom  of  the  clearings,"  was  the  reply  of  the  » 
vage  as  he  pointed  to  his  captive.  **  But  the  air  : 
the  woods  is  not  pleasant  to  her :  she  pines  after  ik 
.wigwam  of  her  fathers." 

Grace  Bartlett  htid  d<^  sooner  entered  the  iprt- 
pient  than  her  whole  frame  trembled  violeotiy,  »l: 
the  color  leaving  her  cheeks,  she  sank  down  oa  i^ 
floor,  resting  her  elbows  01^  her  knees  aod  pn^jtr; 
her  bands  to  her  forehead. 

The  appearance  and  attitude,  indicative  at  ma  a 
extreme  latigue  and  the  abandonment  of  despair,  d.u 
not  fail  to  move  the  compansionaie  feelings  of  Geo^ 
ral  Lincoln,  who  raised  her  gently  and  sealed  her  n 
a  large  arm-chair. 

"  Alas !''  said  he  to  the  ^varrior,  when  be  had  per- 
formed this  act,  <'  why  did  you  bring  so  fraii  a  crea- 
ture? It  were  a  pity  to  have  made  her  a  sacriiice 
to  my  courtly  intrigues  and  ambitiouB  flans:  she  a 
only  fit  to  be  the  darling  of  her  parents." 

"  My  parents !''  exclaimed  .the  unhappy  girl  at  thif 
mention  of  them,  "  would  to  God  tiiat  I  knew  their 
fate!" 

"  You  shall  be  treated  kindly,"  said  the  general  tfl 
her  with  much  considerateness  of  manoer,  aod  ia  a 
gentle  tone.  "  Every  thing  shall  be  done  to  make 
your  residence  here  pleasant.  You  arc  fatigued,'  be 
continued,  '* sweet  maiden,"  as  he  lorDed  to  a  be.l 
that  was  suspended  near. 

A  servant  in  livery  appeared,  and  after  a  few  brief 
words  from  his  master  again  vanished.  He  returiKti 
presently,  followed  by  a  neat  maid-aerraiit. 

"  Go  now,"  said  Lincoln  to  Grace,  in  tones  of  en- 
couragement, as  he  gently  assisted  her  from  the  chair 
whereon  he  bad  placed  her,  ''  to  the  chamber  pro- 
vided for  you.  Suseite  will  perform  the  offices  01 
your  toilet  for  you,  and  furnish  you  with  noarieh- 
ment  suited  to  your  weak  condition." 

When  left  alone  with  the  Indian  he  paced  the  room 
with  a  disturbed  air  and  gigantic  strides.  Suddealy 
he  paused  short,  and  glanced  his  eye  toward  hu 
dusky  companion.  He  beheld  the  savage  reprdiBS 
him  with  the  oalm  but  sullen  attention  which  marks 
the  expression  of  this  subtle  people.  InstanUy  recol- 
lecting himself,  he  asOced  in  a  friepdly  tone- 

"  Tuscalameetah,  is  the  settlement  wholly  exter- 
minated?" 

"  It  is,"  repUed  the  chief.  »  The  pale-faced  daugh- 
ter of  her  people  is  left  to  mourn  over  the  aehes '• 
her  wigwam.    In  the  morning  the  sub  rose  apoa 
white  men  as  they  trod  the  grass  happjr  »«Mi  »^'*^" 
and  when  the  night  came,  only  H^»r  boofls  w« 
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left  amongr  the  ashes.  -  TuscaUmeetah  has  done  thy 
bidding.*' 

"  And  the  youth,  called  Charles  Lincoln,  what  of 
him?*'  inquired  the  other.  "It  is  some  months 
since  he  went  to  scour  the  settlements  as  a  spy. 
Have  any  of  the  tribes  met  with  him?** 

**  Before  the  moon  go  her  course,*'  answered  Tus- 
calameetah,  ^M  be  stolen  bird  will  tread  the  halls  of 
the  great  white  man  who  is  to  him  as  a  father.  He 
is  now  left  with  no  kindred  and  no  people.  The 
man  that  drove  back  the  tribes  of  Tuscalameetah*8 
brethren,*'  contintied  the  Indian,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
with  successful  revenge,  "is  brought  to  have  his 
tent  destroyed,  and  his  own  dust  scattered  by  the 
whirlwinds." 

Again  General  Lincoln  paced  the  room,  and  there 
was  a  silence.  "  You  can  depart,**  he  said  at  length 
to  the  savage. 

"  It  is  hard,"  muttered  he,  a^  he  was  left  alone, 
"  to  be  stretched  on  the  rack  of  a  respimsibility  such 
as  this.     But  things  prosper,  and  my  royal  master  ia 
gliding  through  life  enjoying  the  fruits  of  my  joyless 
days,   and  sleepless  nights,  and  periled  salvation, 
while  I  am  weating  myself  down  to  the  grave.    He 
has  none  of  the  remorse  which  haunt^me,  making 
the  dying  looks  of  these  masBaOred  people  pursue 
me  to  my  fireside,  and  molest  the  joys  of  my  home.** 
''And  the  poor  boy's  parents  are  d^ad,'*  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause.    "  Since  blood  had  to  be  shed, 
belter  thetrs  than  that,  of  others,  for  there  is  now 
naught  to  come  between  him  and  his  heirship  to  my 
titles  and  estates.    God  be  thanked  for  this,  for  I  love 
him  as  if  be  were  the  son  whose  place  I  have  given 
him  and  whose  name  he  bears.'* 

CHAPTER  Vin. 

Tsar  foJIowB  tsar  where  long  no  tear  hath  been; 
1  see  the  preteat  on  a  distant  gcxil, 
The  past,  revived,  is  present  to  my  sonl. 

Blackib*s  Favst. 

Supported  by  the  very  power  of  sorrow. 
And  faith,  that  ooinea  a  solema  eomfurter. 

WiLSOR. 

Our  poor  heroine  made  the  necessary  effort,  and 
languidly  followed  her  conductor  into  a  long  passage 
which  led  to  a  lofty  chamber,  carefully  furnished 
with  a  luxurious  bed  and  every  appliance  of  elegance 
and  comfort.  Throwing  herself  on  a  sofa,  Grace 
heeded  nothing  around  her,  different  as  every  minute 
article  was  in  its  adaptation  to  the  refinements  ot 
life  from  the  simple  arrangements  of  her  former 
home. 

Her  attendant  was  assiduous  in  her  cares.  She 
wiped  her  face  and  hands  with  a  damp  towel,  bathed 
her  feet,  and  held  a  bottle  of  pertiime  to  her  nostrils 
to  revive  her  tailing  strength.  Then,  bringing  a 
•alver  containing  wine  and  light  nutriment,  she  put 
the  glass  and  spoon  alternately  to  the  lips  of  the  suf- 
ferer, who  mechanically  tasted  again  and  again  of 
their  contents,  seemingly  having  at  length  lost  all 
power  of  resistance.  Then,  assisting  her  to  the  bed, 
Suselte  departed,  at  a  faint  request  from  her  lips  to 
beieft  alone. 

Pawive  and  immovable  she  lay  for  some  moments 


after  the  departure  of  the  hand-maiden.  With  re- 
vived strength,  she  at  length  arose  and  locked  the 
door  of  her  apartment.  There  are  cases  in  which 
the  necessity  for  calm  contemplation  foroea  itself 
upon  us,  and  she  now  nerved  herself  to  a  view  of  her 
situation.  Her  prospects  were  gloomy  and  sad.  She 
was  cut  off  from  her  family  and  friends  at  a  moment 
when  their  lives  were  endangered,  and  doubtless 
they  lived  no  more.  The  sentiment  of  love,  too,  had 
touched  her  boeom  for  the  young  stranger  who  had 
appeared  for  a  time  in  tl^ir  little  villager  and  who 
might  return  thither  only  to  find  it  an  ashy  ruin,  and 
supposing  her  to  have  perished  with  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  foiget  her  memory  and  devote  himself  to 
another.  Oh  I  had  she  had  one  only  friend  to  whom 
she  could  have  appealed  for  sym))athy  in  this  moment 
of  agony !  Alone— ajone — ^thv  unutterable  anguish  of 
that  word ! 

But  at  this  moment  the  child-like  faith  and  trust 
of  her  girlhood  stole  over  her,  leading  her  to  the  one 
unfailing  friend  who  could  aid  and  guide  her.  The 
power  of  prayer  had  heretofore  since  her  affliction 
seemed  denied  to  her,  but  'how  an  inward  voice 
called  her  to  her  Father's  throne. 

She  knelt,  and  pushing  her  hair  from  her  throbbing 
temples,  as  if  its  weight  were  insupportable,  she 
prayed  for  resignation  to  her  situation.  The  anguish 
she  suffered  was  deep  and  terrible,  known  only  to 
the  Reader  of  all  hearts :  but  at  length  the  heavy 
weight  on  her  spirit  gave  way,  and  though  her  tears 
fell  last  and  tmrestrainedly,  her  gentle  heart  was 
comforted.  There  was  a  holy  hush  in  that  lone 
chamber,  as  if  the  late  anguish  she  had  felt  was 
soothed  by  the  soft  fluttering  of  an  angel's  wing,  as  it 
wafted  her  petitions  above  on  its  heavenward  flight. 
That  help  which  to  all  who  seek  it  is  given  was 
granted,  and  her  yearning  heart  was  lifted  to  Hea- 
ven. In  afler  years,  she  looked  back  upon  the 
speedy  answer  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  her 
prayer  in  that  hour,  almost  with  awe. 

Inexpressibly  comforted,  she  rose  from  her  knees, 
extinguished  the  light,  and  lay  down  to  seek  repose. 
Wearinesasoon  overcame  her,  and  she  fell  asleep  to 
dream  of  one  whose  image  was  impressed  on  her 
young  heart,  ^gain  in  her  visions  she  was  pressed 
to  his  breast,  and  words  and  protestations  poured 
like  a  strain  of  rich  and  soothing  music  on  her  ear. 
Oh,  gladly  would  she  have  died  in  that  blissful 
dream. 

But  through  the  window  of  her  apartment  the  sun 
streamed,  announcing  that  the  morning  was  far  ad- 
vanced, and  she  opened  her  eyes  to  behold  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  young  female,  of  high  rank,  attired  in 
a  rich  morning-dress.  She  made  an  effort  to  rise, 
but  her  strength  had  bdbn  overtasked  by  the  intense 
emotions  of  her  mind.  In  the  exertion,  she  fell  for- 
ward fainting  and  powerless  at  the  intruder's  feet. 

When  Grace  Bartlett  recovered,  she  found  herself 
on  the  bed  partially  undressed,  the  young  lady  hold- 
ing a  bottle  of  smelling-salts,  which  had  evidently 
been  used,  and  the  attendant,  Susette,  bathing  her 
temples  and  hands  with  cold  water.  For  nearly  an 
hour  she  hovered  between  sense  and  consciousness. 
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Her  head  felt  as  if  bound  to  the  pUIow  by  'weights  of 
lead,  and  she  had  an  inceaaant  burning  and  throbbing 
of  all  her  pulaes,  accompanied  by  aharp  pain.  Her 
eyes  closed  upon  the  light,  and  she  was  in  dream- 
land again.  StilL  her  consciousness  was  not  lost, 
bm  there  were,  for  a  few  passing  moments,  sounds 
in  her  ear  like  those  of  whieh  she  had  dreamed.  * . 

It  seemed  almost  as  if  an  angel  *s  voice  now  roused 
her,  for  the  strange  lad]^  bending  over  her,  said  is 
accents  of  almost  unearthly  tenderness,  **  You  are  ill, 
sweet  maiden,  speak  to  me." 

She  paused,  and  her  tones  fell  nrasically  on  cha 
senses  of  the  unhappy  guest,  for  those  notes  of  sym- 
pathy had  reached  even  to  her  apathetic  ear.  Grace 
attempted  to  reply,  but  utter  exhaustion  followed, 
and  tears  alone  attested  all  she  felt.  These  proved 
no  relief,  however,  and  before  night  Greorgiana  Lin- 
coln watched  over  her  in  the  strong  paroxysms  of  a 
brain  fbver. 

CHAPTEE  IX. 
A  cloud  of  darkest  gloom  has  wrapt       i 
The  remnant  of  my  brief  career. 

Maboaebt  DAVinsoir. 

It  would  be  equally  needless  and  painful  to  linger 
over  the  sufTerings  of  the  sick  maiden.  The  fever, 
which  the  terrible  and  agitating  scenes  she  had 
passed  through  had  excited,  was  so  long  in  being 
subdued  that  those  who  watched  her  trembled  least 
the  loss  of  either  life  or  reason  should  ensue.  When 
this  was  overcome  it  seemed  as  if  she  most  sink 
under  the  exhaustion  which  followed.  Her  consti- 
tution, however,  though  delicate  was  good,  and  af\er 
weeks  of  unconscious  agony,  she  did  indeed  appear 
sensible  of  the  fond  cares  of  the  young,  high-bred  lady 
who  was  continually  by  her  side. 

Georgiana  Lincoln  was  exactly  opposite  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  Puritan  girl.  A  high  polish  and  ele- 
gance of  tone  and  manner  marked  her  at  once  as  the 
English  lady  of  rank.  Her  style  of  beauty  was  one 
uncommon  in  America.  A  bright,  sunny  brunette, 
the  sofl  bi'own  of  her  skin  was  warmed  with  a  rich 
crimson — ^the  dewy  coral  has  its  freshness  but  not 
its  brightness.  Her  tall  figure  was  almost  concealed 
by  a  white  robe  which  still  revealed  the  most  exqui- 
site proportions  of  her  figure. 

Grace  Bartlett  gazed  on  her  with  admiration,  and 
endeavored  to  prove  her  gratitude  by  some  expres- 
sions of  thankfulness;  but  the  touching  moumfulness 
of  her  sweet  face  too  painfully  revealed  that  the 
causes  she  had  for  sorrow  were  not  fbrgotten  with 
her  returning  consciousness. 

A  settled  melancholy  followed  hcf  recovery. 
Every  thing  was  done  to  arouse  her  from  this. 
Among  other  resources  that  were  adopted,  she  was 
taken  to  the  boudoir  of  her'' hostess  snd  companion, 
where  birds  and  flowers  formed  the  ornaments.  But 
not  the  singing  of  the  one,  nor  the  odor  of  the  other 
brought  delight  to  her  heart.  What  were  music  and 
perfume  to  her  but  agony  ? 

To  all  Georgiana  Lincoln's  attempts  at  eonsolation 
she  listened  with  a  calm  look  of  hopeless  misery 
which  plainly  told  how  incapable  she  was  of  receiv- 
ing condolence.    But  despite  all  her  causes  for  grief, 


and  the  deep  meliDeholy  that  canmnamd  her.  On* 
could  not  but  be  touched  with  the  kindness  lan^- 
on  her  by  the  wealthy  faidy.  -  Insensibly  the  fK^ 
girl  Wound  her  feelings  around  her,  and  bestowed  a. 
her  all  that  she  had  of  afleotioB  that  was  Ved  frir 
the  grave  of  her  parents,  and  the  memory  of  Hrr 
lover. 

One  evening,  when  the  unhappy  nuudea  wis  c- 
nsually  depressed,  she  was  seated  in  the  bcfoAc^r 
her  new  acquaintance. 

**  Thou  art  sadder  than  thy  wont,  sweet  one,^'  »d 
the  latter,  kisiing  the  brow  of  the  yoaag  PnrifiM. 
<'But  if  naught  in  thy  own  situation  cnn  add  to  ut 
happiness,  gladly  as  any  change  should  be  made  a  - 
at  thy  slightest  bidding,  I  feel  snre  at  lei^i  that  o^ 
shadow  will  pass  fro^i  thy  sympathetic  nature  a 
hearing  ef  thy  friend's  proqwct  of  happiness.  Bie- 
joioe  with  me,  Grace,  my  brother  is  expected  booe  " 

"  It  doth,  indeed,  please  me  that  ihoo  art  abom  t- 
haveany  contribution  to  thy  fullness  of  joy/'  replied 
the  poor  girl,  with  a  faint  smile,  and  a  preasore  of 
her  companion's  hand. 

"  We  will  have  a  series  of  Ibstivitiea  in  honor  c: 
his  arrival,"  resumed  the  other ;  and  if  yon  will  act 
participate,  dear  Qmots;  in  the  dancing  and  mem- 
ment,  yon  can  at'  any  rpte  be  present  to  observe  tke 
company,  and  Ibten  to  the  music'.  No  wonder  tha: 
thou  weariest  without  other  society  than  that  of  thy 
tedious  friend." 

Our  heroine  smiled  agaiqi^  but  more  Atatlj  than 
before,  as  if  the  tidings  of  the  expected  fiMes  had 
little  or  no  interest  for  her. 

At  that  moment  Gen.  Lmcoln  appeared  on  the 
balcony  upon  which  the  window  opened,  exclaiiaiae, 
"Geoigi<ma,  my  love,  I  have  brought  you  a  visitor 
—a  truant ;  yet  one  yon  will  be  glad  to  see.  Come 
in,  my  son— what  do  you  remain  there  for  V^  he 
added,  turning  to  his  companion. 

But  the  latter  hesitated.  His  glance  rested  oo  the 
figure  of  Grace,  so  graceful  and  almost  spiritual,  m 
it  was  brought  forward  in  the  shadowy  moonlight. 

"  My  brother,  my  own  dear  brother !  What  joy ! ' 
cried  Georgiana,  spriDging  out  eagerly  to  meet  him ; 
while  Grsce,  startled  and  terrified  at  the  idea  d  a 
stranger,  hastily  withdrew.  General  Lincoln  at  the 
samb  instant  rsoeived  a  summons  from  below. 

"  Dearest  GeorgisDaf '*  said  the  young  man,  "  I  in 
glad  to  see  you  again ;  looking,  too^  as  lovely  as  ever, 
or  else  this  evening  hour  deceives  me.  I  fear  me. 
though,  you  will  deem  yourself  bat  little  fortunate 
in  my  return,  for  T  come  back  in  no  agreeable  mood, 
I  assure  you.''  So  saying  he  entered,  and  thiev 
himself  listlessly  on  a  lounge  in  the  room. 

*'  But  I  do  rejoice  to  see  you,  dear  Qharles,"fe* 
plied  his  sister,  seating  herself  by  his  side,  and  gently 
stroking  back  the  dark  hair  from  his  brow.  **  Tou 
will  remain  with  ns  for  a  time,  and  we  will  be  so 
happy." 

**  Happy !"  he  exolaimed-,  with  bitterness.  "  I  we 
little  prospect  of  my  ever  being  happy  in  this  life; 
or  at  least  whUst  onr  father  oonlioues  this  usjasi 
persecution  of  the  unpretending  and  religions  settlers 
on  the  borders/' 
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He  then  proceeded  to  potur  ovt  to-  Greorgiana  the 

miaemble  iolr^ues  in  which   Qen.   Lincoln   was 

^nga^d,  and  the  embassy  on  which  Jie  had  himself 

l»een  abaeDt.    "But,  jny  sister/'  he  continued,  "I 

l&ave  resolved  to  take  no  farther  part  in  ll^is  accursed 

policy  toward  a  defenseless  and  retigioiis  people.    I 

liave  long  enough  worked  out  the  will  of  others— a 

xnere  machioe  isk  the  hands  of  my  ambitious  parent, 

'W^bo  10  striving  by  the  course  of  heartless  pecsecu- 

lion  I  have  described,  to  please  a  jealous  monarch 

and  a  scheming  c^rt.  The  instigating  of  the  Indians 

to  massacre  the  Puritans,  and  extermidafe  their 

settlements,  wiH  cry  aloud  for  vengeance. 

"Yes,"  continued  Charles,  in  an  exoited  tone> 
*'  their  death-shrieks  are  evec  in  my  ears— in  the 
dark  night  their  massacre  is  ever  before  my  eyes,  in 
the  day,  heavy  and  dark  upon  my  spirits— never  away 
from  me  can  it  be  in  the  future,  but  will  haunt  me 
throughout  my  desolate  life,  and  seem  to  be  calling 
on  me  to  take  vengeance  against  my  ftther." 

"You  talk  wildly,  dearest  brother,"  said  Geor- 
giana,  looking  at  him  in  some  alarm.  "How  canst 
thou  be  desolate  with  thy  sister  to  love  thee.  And 
speak  not  of  taking  yengeancd  .against  our  father, 
ibr  that  is  God's,  even  toward  the.  humblest  adver- 
sary, and  not  to  be  named  by  a  sou  against  his 
father." 

**Nay,"  he  answered,  "hear  me.  I  have  just 
come  from  one  of  their  exterminated  villages,  where, 
in  the  character  of  a  spy,  I  resided  among  them  some 
months  ago,  unsuspected  by  their  guileless  sim- 
plicity, and  receiving  their  humble  hospitalities.  Oil 
my  return  thither  recently,  to  visit  one  to  whom  I 
had  become  dearly  attached,  I  found  the  place  in 
ruins,  and  the  hapless  villagers  destroyed  by  the  fire- 
brands of  Gen.  Lincoln's  emissaries."  He  seemed 
overcome  with  his  amotions,  and  rested  his  head  on 
his  hand  for  some  moments  in  deep  reflection. 

His  sister  appeared  not  less  affected  with  sadness, 
and  held  bis  hand  silently. 

By  an  effort,  at  length,  arousing  himself,  he  asked 
suddenly,  "Who  wasHfaat  graceful  figure  that  I  saw 
sitting  at  your  side,  when  papa  would  have  hurried 
me  so  unceremoniously  through  the  window.  She 
could  not  have  throvm  herself  into  a  more  becoming 
attitude  for  effect  as  the  moonlight  streamed  upon 
her." 

"  Effect !  poor  maiden !"  was  the  reply.  "  It  Was 
the  last  thing  in  her  mind  at  that  moment.  She  is  a 
prisoner,  brought  hither  by  the  Indians,  for  what 
purpose,  originally,  I  know  not.  But  whatever  were 
his  first  intentions  vrith  regard  to  her,  our  father  has 
abandoned  them,  and  permitted  me  to  treat  hhr  with 
the  consideration  due  to  her  loveliness  and  her  un- 
happy situation. ' '  The  announcement  of  company  in 
the  drawing-room  here  interrupted  the  conversation 
between  the  brother  and  sister. 

CHAPriK  X. 
ho !  they  muster — ^lord  and  lady — 

Brow  Of  pride  and  eheek  of  bloom, 
Pointed  l)eard  and  treesea  ihady — 
Velvet  robe  and  waving  plame. 

HxMBT  WILLIAM  HxavnT. 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  a  roond  of  festive  entertain- 
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ments  took  place  in  the  mansion  of  Gen.  Lincoln. 
In  all  these  Oharles  Liacoln  mingled  with  a  dis- 
contented and  gloomy  air  of  abstraction. 

Geoigiana's  natural  gayety  seemed  somewhat  dim- 
med by  this  change  in  her  brother.  Their  society 
consisted  of  the  officer's  of  thtf  fort,  but  it  was  never^ 
theless  of  a  kind  to  be  grateful  and  pleasing  to  one 
of  her  temperament;  and  her  predilections  had 
furthermore  been  awakened  in  favor  of  a  gallant 
young  general  in  the  service — so  that  there  was  stiH 
a  sooroe  of  interest  to  her  unconnected  with  the 
brother,  whose  strange  moodiness  still  gave  her  pain'. 

The  fair  colonist  continued  to  decline  mhigling 
with  thd  family,  though  with  a  gentle  steadfastness 
that  her  friend  might  not  at  any  thne  have  found  it 
difficillt  to  disarm ;  but  she  did  not  insist,  lest  she 
should  give  pain  to  thp  senMtive  nature  of  the  timid 
and  heart-sick  stranger.  ^ 

It  was  on  a  plelisant  evening  in  June  that,  by  the 
open  window  of  Georgiana  Lincoln's  apartment, 
Grace  Bartlett  was  sitting  languidly.  Her  thoughts 
were  evidently  of  the  past— ^r  at  intervals  the  faint 
color  would  fade  from  her  cheeks,  and  an  expression 
of  deep  mental  pain  pass  over  her  countenance — her 
soft  eyes  assuming  a  fixed  look,  as  if  her  remem- 
brances were  fraught  with  agony.  As  she  sat  in  the 
dim  twilight  in  that  state,  her  thoughts  broke  forth 
into  pensive  song,  and  she  almost  unconsciously 
chanted  the  words. 

Oh,  the  home  of  my  childhood !  my  desolate  heart  I 
Its  mereilesa  Ion  bids  the  warm  taars  to  start. 

Her  voice  gradually  died  away,  and  by  degrees 
sK^  closed  her  eyes  and  slumbered.  And  now 
naught 'Was  heafd  save  the  gentle  breeze  waving 
the  branches  outside  the  window  near  which  she  re- 
clined. But  ere  her  tones  ceased,  they  had  reached 
other  ears.  - 

Charles  Lincoln  had  stretched  his  lazy  length  on 
one  of  the  couches  in  the  balcony  below ;  and  those 
musical  tones  came  to  him  laden  with  associations 
of  other  days— of  a  brief  but  transient  period  of  bliss. 
With  a  magic  power  they  arrested  his  attention,  and 
Ite  eontlnned  to  ponder  on  them  long  after  they  had 
ceased,  until  he  was  filled  with  an  ardent  curiosity 
to  behold  once  more  the  young  stranger  of  whom  he 
had  caught  a  glimpse  on  the  evening  of  his  return, 
and  whose  position  in  his  father^s  house  had  after- 
wird  been  described  to  him  by  his  sister. 

Whilst  his  curiosity  was  thus  at  work,  his  sister 
approached  him,  accompanied  by  the  young  officer 
above  referred  to,  with  whom  she  had  been  enjoying 
an  evening  stroll. 

-  "  Georgiana,"  Aid  her  brother,  starting  op  to  meet 
her,  and  drawing  her  aside,- "  can  you  not  prevail  on 
your  fair  coloniar  guest  to  appear  at  the  masquerade 
this  evening?  I  am  dying  to  see  her,  for  the  melody 
of  her  voice,  just  now  wafted  to  my  ears  on  the  air, 
has  reminded  me  of  one  who  was  dear  to  me,  and  is 
lost  forever.  ■  I  woiild  fttm  hear  its  tones  in  conver- 
sation." 

"  I  have  heretofore  refrained  from  urging  it  on  poor 
Graoe  to  appear  in  the  drawing-room,"  replied  the 
young  lady;  "she  seemed  so  averse  to  the  mention 
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of  such  a  thing.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could 
briog  her  yielding  nature  to  comply,  if  I  were  to  pat 
the  effort  in  the  light  of  a  favor  toward  me,  whom 
she  loves  as  a  sister.  It  might  do  her  good,  too, 
poor  thing,  if  she  could  only  be  induced  to  make  the 
exertion.  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  dear  brother ;  you 
may  depend  upon  me." 

A  few  hours  afterward  more  than  ordinary  excite- 
ment was  passing  in  the  mansion.  A  masquerade 
was  given  to  the  officers—end  the  scene  was  gay 
and  picturesque.  The  main  wing  was  lighted  up, 
and  gay  with  the  festivities.  The  sounds  o(  merri- 
ment and  laughter  were  heard.      , 

Grace  Bartlett  had  at  length  yielded  to  the  request 
•f  her  hostess  that  she  would  be  present,  and  had 
quietly  submitted  to  be  attired  in  a  graceful  robe  of 
India  Muslin,  so  transpacent^  in  its  texture  as  to 
look  like  gauze.  Her  beautiful  hair  received  a  new 
grace  from  the  single  while  Camilla,  with  its  droop- 
ing bud,  which  gleamed  like  a  star  amid  those  golden 
tresses,  so  purely,  so  freshly  bequtiful^  thut  it  seemed 
a  fit  emblem  of  her  it  adorned. 

Georgiana  Lincoln  appeared  a  fairy  vision  of 
beauty  and  brightness;  the  diamonds  sparkling 
among  her  shining  braids,  and  the  graceful  folds  of 
her  lace  robe  falling  around  her  like  drapery  around 
a  Grecian  statue. 

The  masqueraders  were  intent  on  their  amuse- 
ment a»  the  two  females  entered.  Then,  for  a  few 
moments,  all  merriment  ceased,  and  murmurs  of  un- 
disguised admiration  went  round.  The  Puritan  was 
seated  at  once  by  her  friend  in  a  recess  upon  a  couch 
raised  a  little  above  the  floor,  and  immediately  after 
Miss  Lincoln  proceeded  to  mix  among  the  copipany. 
In  a  moment,  a  gentlenum  of  elegant  figure  and 
handsome  face  pressed  forward,  and  saluted  her 
with  marked  empressenunt.  <*  My  dear  Miss  Ltn^ 
coin,  to-night  carries  me  back  to  London  refinement 
and  fashion— dress — scenery— company— beauty — 
fascination.  This  evening  will  be  impressed  on  our 
English  hearts  indelibly,  to  the  utter  forgetfulness 
of  our  rusticated  state  in  these  American  forests.*' 

('Do  be  grateful,  then, '*  the  lady  answeted,  "lo 
me  for  giving  you  some  taste  of  London  and  its 
fashion.  Papa  is  much  too  ^lemn  for  any  thing 
but  those  great,  pompous  dinners,  which  I  destest." 

^'But  tell  me,"  rejoined  her  companion,  "how 
did  you  induce  that  lovely  flower"  (and  he  turned 
his  masked  visage  toward  Grace  Bartlett)  *'  to  shed 
its  perfume  on  our  scentless  hearts?" 

"  By  exhausting  all  that  irresistible  eloquence  of 
which  you  speak  so  highly,"  she  replied;  "fori 
recognise  my  complimentary  acquaintance,  Lieut^ 

"  Indeed !  Well,  she  is  perfectly  lovely,  and  with 
a  touch  of  sadness  so  interesting,"  said  the  gentle- 
man.   "  I  '11  exert  myself  to  flirt  with  her. " 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  you  will  find  that  task  ao 
easy  as  you  imagine,"  was  the  laughing  rejoinder. 

"Very  likely,"  responded  Lieut.  R.  "But  in  a 
good  cause  I  am  prepared  to  go  great  lengths,  and  as 
she  is  very  pretty  I  '11  take  my  chance  at  any  rate." 

At  that  moment,  another  individual  approached, 


and  after  the  ordinary  civilities  of  the  evening.  j*i 
to  her  gently,  "  Miss  Lincoln,  will  you  not  walk  x 
the  gallery  by  moonlighl  ?" 

The  words,  as  they  were  pronooneed  in  a  s«b£- 
what  tremulous  tone;  sounded  musically  in  b«r  ear. 
and  taking  the  arm  of  the  speaker  she  proc^eeded  w::£ 
him  to  the  place  alluded  to. 

For  one  or  two  turns  they  promenaded  in  sSeecr. 
The  gentleman  seemed  strangely  agitated.  He  ir  ct 
Xo  say  something  indifferent,  but  it-  would  not  d^ 
and  he  plunged  at  once  into  the  subject  oesr  \ls 
heart. 

"  I  thought,"  he'said,  hurriedly  and  timidly,  "  tba 
I  could  hhve  waited  calmly  the  answer  which  I  re- 
quested in  the  early  part  of  this  evening ;  but  I  crer- 
rated  my  own  powers  of  endurance,  and  I  come  now 
to  bear  my  doom  from  your  lips.    Speak  to  me. 
Georgiana ;  I  have  dared  to  hope  thia  the  regard  1 
feel  for  you  is  not  wholly  unretumed,  and  that  yoo 
prefer  me  above  some  others  around  you.     Is  tii^ 
so,  dear  girl,  or  must  I  teach  my  heart  to  forego  ^: 
its  hopes  of  happiness,  all  those  bliasfnl  feelings  of' 
which,  until  I  knew  you,  I  was  ignorant.    Oh :  <h 
not  condemn  me  to  diasappoinlment,'*  he  exclaimed, 
passionately.    "  Give  me  at  least  hope.    Georgiasu, 
dearest  Georgiana,  am  I  too  presnmptuoos  ?" 

He  spoke  with  strong  emotion,  and  his  was  a  roiee, 
when  in  deep  persuasion,  difficult  to  resist :  his  arm 
was  still  encircling  his  companion,  and  she  had  not 
removed  it,  as  she  heard  that  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  a  life  depended  oU  her  decision. 

"  Speak,  dearest,  but  one  little  word,"  urged  her 
lover,  in  a  whispered  voice  of  intense  suspense. 

Georgiana  did  not  speak  that  word,  little  as  it  wa^, 
but  she  liAed  up  her  truthfU  face,  and  fixed  her  clear, 
dark  orbs  for  one  brief  moment  fully  upon  his,  and 
the  next  instant  that  lovely  head  was  bent  down,  and 
the  rich,  mantling  blushes  hidden  on  his  bosom. 

"  It  is  enough,  my  own  one,"  murmured  ihe  en- 
raptured suitor,  in  all  the  ecstasy  of  that  instant  of 
-first  accepted  love. 

At  length,  remembering  that  they  had  deserted 
the  drawing-room  very  unceremoniously,  they  re- 
turned to  find  the  company  in  some  surprise  at  their 
absence,  but  their  excuses  soon  proved  satisfactory, 
and  they  at  once  mingled  separately  amongst  the 
various  guests. 

Shortly  afler,  Charles  Lincoln  sauntered  languidly 
into  the  apartment,  closely  masked.  On  first  enter- 
ing, he  had  for  a  moment  fixed  an  almost  0iart!«d 
gaxo  of  admiration  upon  the  Puritan.  To  a  close 
observer,  deep  emotion  would  have  been  discerail^e 
beneath  that  mask.  But  a  powerful  will  atni^led 
against  the  display  of  it,  as,  half  concealed  behind  a 
pillar,  he  retreated  to  look  more  intently,  and  with- 
out being  observed.  He  wished  to  discover  whethrr 
or  no  his  sense  of  vision  had  deceived  him.  But  no 
^it  must  be  she  whom  he  beheld— the  same  grace 
in  the  drooping  form,  but  how  fragile  did  it  appear; 
how  painfully  changed  in  the  charaeter  of  its  love- 
liness were  the  faultless  features  of  that  face— when 
the  hair,  combed  carelessly  back  from  her  brow, 
displayed  their  delicate  outliaea.    Her  oouatensace 
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spoke  ^with  truth  of  the  ravages  sorrow  had  occa- 
sioned. 

Lincoln  grazed  until  he  had  eonyinced  himself, 
rushed  for'ward  and  reached  the  astonished  girl : 
then  tearing^  off  his  mask,  he  exclaimed,  "  Grace ! 
dearest  Grace,  you  live  yet,  and  I  I5nd  yoa  in  my 
lather's  halls!"     . 

The  astonished  and  bewildered  girl  gave"  one  cry, 
and  fell  fainting  at  his  feet. 

CHAPriRXI, 

VTeave  we  the  woof.    The  tlireoii  it  spim. 
The  web  is  wove.    The  work  ia  done.    Geat. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  summer's  evening,  rather  more 
than  ten  years  after  the  events  last  recorded,  |hat  two 
persons  were  sitting  iu  the  spacious  drawing-room 
of  a  noble  mansion  in  Canada,  opening  on  a  park. 
They  had,  it  appeared  by  the  lady's  attire,  been 
walking,  but  as  their  conversation  deepened  in  in- 
terest, the  repose  of  home  Bad  again  been  Unqpi)- 
f  ciously  sought.    She  had  thrown  aside  her  bonnet, 
and  as  she  sat,  her  face  upturned  to  her  male  com- 
panion, her  features  disclosed  a  loveliness  that  would 
have  irresistibly  attracted  attention.    The  repose  of 
her  features  was  so  soft  and  gentle  that  the  eye 
would  have  fallen  there  with  the  same  delight^  and 
turned  away  with  the  same  regret  wluch  it  expe- 
riences in  regard  to  other  things  which  are  found  to 
harmonize  with  its^  vision.    In  her  the  period  of 
girlhood  had  merged  into  the  epoch  of  woman's  ma- 
turity, when,  nearer  her  prime  than  her  bloom«  she 
unites  all  the  truth  and  freshness  of  early  youth  with 
those  calm  and  more,  finished  graces  which  come 
not  to  pass  away^  but  to  deepen  and  endure. 

But  one  glance  at  the  sweet  Madonna  countenance, 
the  unequaled  expression  of  the  placid  features,  the 
golden  hair,  shaded  now  to  something  of  a  chestnut, 
will  suffice  for  her  recognition  by  all  those  whose 
interest  in  Grace  Bartlett  has  sketched  her  image  in 
their  minds. 

To  the  Grace  Bartlett  of  our  opening  chapter,  she 
bore  indeed  only  the  outward  resemblance  that  the 
opening  flower  does  to  the  early  bud.  But  even  as 
the  full  blown  rose  reveals  the  luscious  scent  and 
glowing  beauty  which  the  blossom  contained,  so  did 
her  character,  as  it  now  shone  forth  beneath  the 
bright  and  dazzling  sun  of  affluence,  confirm  and 
strengthen  the  promise  of  its  dawn. 


The  gay,  playful  child  of  our  first  chapter,  the 
timid,  shrinking  Puritan  girl  of  our  after  history, 
was  now  the  modestly  dignified,  though  still  retiring, 
wife  of  the  Governor  General  df  Canada.  The  pure 
and  holy  sentiments  of  religion  which  had  formerly 
been  spoken  timidly,  as  hardly  daring  to  find  ex- 
pression lest  the  high-bom  should  mock  or  pity, 
were  now  avowed  calmly,  unostentatiously  as  they 
had  been  acted  upon  in  the  deep  trials  of  her  giil- 
hood. 

Her  love  for  her  husband  was  intense  and  absorb- 
ing, but  it  came  not  between  herself  and  heaven. 
The  fruits  of  her  holy  life  we're  gentleness  and  self- 
denial,  meekness  and  charity— plainly  showing  at 
whose  feet  she  laid  the  otfering  ef  her  heart. 

In  the  polished  circle  in  which  she  now  moved, 
she  had  preserved  within  her  that  pure  light  which, 
when  the  sun  is  growing  dim  and  waxing  faint,  alone 
can  guide  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  oi 
death.  The  heart  of  that  lovely  flower  of  a  Puritan 
village — a  heart  that  had  throbbed  and  quivered  at 
the  faintest  touch  of  kindness,  and  which  a  silken 
thread 'could  lead  in  all  other  matters,  had  stood  firm 
where  her  religion  was  concerned,  and  this  very 
firmness  had  won  her  husband  to  her  faith. 

The  importance  which  Frank  Wimhrop  had  ac- 
quired as  the  son  of  Gen.  Lincoln,  added  to  his  per- 
sonal merit — under  the  name  of  bis  adopted  father, 
which  he  always  retained,  ignomnt  of  his  real  origin, 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government.  He 
was  soon  employed  in  various  situations  of  respon- 
sibility and  importimce.  By  the  same  progression  in 
fortune  which  first  elevated  him,  another  and  a  later 
change  had  brought  him  in  Canada  to  the  rank  of 
Governor  General. 

The  conversation  between  the  two  had  been  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  when  the  voice  of  a  young 
child  was  heard  on  the  stair-case. 

**  Oh,  thepe  is  my  little  bird  singing,*^  exclaimed 
Grace  Lincoln.  She  sprang  to  the  door  and  returned, 
bearing  in  her  arms  a  lovely  boy,  exquisitely  fair, 
with  deep  blue  eyes,  and  clustering  curls  of  gold. 
The  bright  complexion  and  golden  hair  were  hers, 
but  his  features  were  the  miniature  likeness  of  hi^ 
handsome  father  at  her  side. 

Over  them  we  now  drop  the  curtain,  and  in  so  do- 
ing, let  them  take  their  farewell  of  the  reader. 
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Hid  in  the  bosom  oriifo-giving  earth, 
In  darkness  and  in  silenc'S  deep  and  still. 

The  buried  seed  to  springing  roots  gives  birth, 
That  fix  them  in  the  mold  with  firmest  will ; 

Strong  hold  have  they  below  there  in  thfl^soil 
Before  the  leaves  npshoot  them  to  the  light, 

And  beenty  orowu  the  deep  aad  hidden  toil 


With  blossomed  boughs  that  charm  the  gazer's  sight. 
So  thou,  ok  soul,  obscure  and  hidden  long, 

Uneared  for  and  unknown  must  bide  thj  time. 
And  like  the  aspiring  seed  strike,  deep  and  strong, 

Roots  that  shall  bear  thee  upward  in  thy  prime, 
60  firm  sustained,  thou  shalt  tin  worthier  be 
For  Ure*s  fair  flower  that  all  n 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*'  I  tbt;st  Mrs.  Davidson  is  at  last  satisfied.'* 

"In  what?" 

"  Why,  have  you  not  heard  the  news  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Maria  with  Henry  Dawson?" 

"No,  I  have  not  before.  But  when  did  it  occur, 
and  are  you  positive  it  is  so?" 

"  As  to  the  wheot  sometime  within  a  day  or  two ; 
and  as  to, the  positive,  the  lady  herself  is  my  au- 
thority." 

"She  is  certainly  very  fortunate  with  her  daugh- 
ters." 

"  So  she  thinks,  at  least  this  time.  But  I  am  not 
clear  that  the  three  former  connections  with  Law, 
Physic  and  Divinity  were  exactly  to  her  mind." 

"  Certainly  no  three  men  occupy  more  respectable 
positions  for  their  age  in  the  commuqity  than  her  three 
sons-in-law,  and  as  she  had  no  fortune  to  give  with 
her  daughters,  she  should  be  thankful." 

"I  imagine  few  will  be  inclined  to  differ  from 
you ;  but  that  very  want  of  fortune  causes  her  to  be 
peculiarly  alive  to  its  advantages,  and  hence  her  de- 
light at  her  daughter's  engagement  to  young  Daw- 
son." 

"  Is  he  so  very,  rich?" 

^^  Not  having  any  marriageable  daughters  of  my 
own  to  dispose  of,  1  never  asked  him  for  a  schedule 
of  his  efiects.  But  I  supposed  you  to  have  been 
well  posted  on  that  point." 

"Me !  Bless  you,  my  dear— I  never  trouble  my- 
self about  such  matters.  Why  should  you  think 
so?" 

"Oh,  I  know  not.  A  mere  random  remark  of 
mine.  I  thought  I  had  some  faint  recollection  of  his 
^irtation  with  Laura  last  winter,  and  knowing  your 
prudence,  supposed  you  had  made  the  necessary  in- 
quiries." 

"  You  are  much  mistaken.  There  never  was  any 
thing  between  them.  He  is  music-mad,  and  used 
frequently  to  come  to  listen  to  Laura^s  harp.  I  sup- 
pose he  t^oiight  it  but  right  therefore  to  show  her 
BoiAe  attention  .in  public,  and  hence  the  world  inter- 
preted it  into  something  else.  But,  I  assure  you, 
there  was  never  jmy  thing  in  it." 

"  I  never  suppcfied  4here  was.  I  always  thoi^ht 
Laura  was  inerely  amusing  herself.  But  how  re- 
.markably  well  she  is  loolung  to-night.  Who  is  that 
distinguished  looking  man  jrho  is  paying  her  such 
.marked,  attention?" 

"  That  is  a  Mr.  EmAst,  who. has  recently  returned 
•Drom  abroad,  and  has  come  hopje^  perfiipt  virtuoso, 
and  you  know  that  Laura's  taste  ]j£s  in  the  same 
way." 

"Yes,  she  certainly  admiies  fi  ^mustache,  for  I 
notice  that  of  late  she  eneourages  qo  one  5ri(hout  that 
iitthionable  appendage." 

Whilst  Miss  Laura  Bridgeman  w.as  listening  oom- 
|>Uleently  to thereroaEks  of  the  mustaehed  beav  by 


her  side,  and  her  mother  and  Mrs.  Gtaysoo,  afttlks- 
able  widow  of  no  particular  age,  and  chiidlesi,  ven 
discussing  things  as  aboTe,  in  another  psrt  of  t^ 
room,  where  lights  and  mnaio  added  to  the  wiicboj 
which  bright  eyes  and  lovely  forms  make,  yoo^ 
Dawson  was  hanging  over  his  newly  betrothed. 

In  the  meantime  her  mother  was  receiving  jhe 
congratulations  of  troops  of  friends,  for  Henry  Dtw- 
son  was,'  in  the  phrase  matrimonial,  "the  caich  d 
the  season."  He  had  long  been  an  orphao—lus  for- 
tune was  large,  his  intellect  /iur  and  well  coiti- 
vated,  his  person  and  address  good,  and  his  wbak 
appearance  decidedly  gentlemanly  andprepossessiag. 
That  he  should  have  "  fallen  in  love,"  as  the  phrase 
goes,  with  his  lively  fiancee,  none  wondered,  and 
save  a  few  anxious  mothers,  who,  like  Mr».  B^idg^ 
man,  had  marriageable  danghters,  all  heartiij  cm- 
gratulated  hiin. 

The  family  connection  of  Mrs.  Davidsoa  wn 
most  respectable ;  but  left  a  widow,  with  limited 
means  and  a.  family  of  youiig  daughters,  she  had  been 
condemned  to  much  and  close  economy  to  nmum 
appearances  and  give  her  daughters  an  educttioa  to 
fit  them  for  their  proper  positions  in  the  world.  Tk 
three  eldest  were,  as  we  have  seen  abore,  wspecu- 
Hy  married,  and  now  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
sjjte  rejoiced  that  her  youngest  was  to  be  transferred 
from  the  narrow  economy  of  her  hoise  to  (he  com- 
forts and  luxuries  which  a  wealthy  husband  coold 
bestow. 

Did  our  fair  heroine  entertain  like  views?  They 
may  have  crossed  her  mind  in  some  of  her  reveries, 
but  they  were  but  shadows.*  She  had  given  a  j'oaof , 
pure  heart  with  all  its  rich,  im worked  mineofvirgia 
gold,  without  one  thought  of  earthly  dross  aboot  ir 
She  loved  with  all  the  ardent  devotioo  of  youo^ 
love,  the  handsome,  intelligent  youth  who  wooed 
her  with  sofl  words  and  pleading  looks.  Sbe  loved 
him  for  what  he  was,  or  what  she  thought  be  wa«, 
and  not  for  what  he  had.  She  knew  thai  his  love  for 
her  must  be  most  disinterested,  for  she  had  naught 
but  herself  to  give,  and  she  was  happy  in  the  feeling 
of  loving  and  of  being  beloved. 

Oh,  this  love !  what  a  strange  power  it  exercises 
over  the  actions  and  the  minds  of  the  hamao  nee. 
What  blindness  it  produces  in  pur  menul  visions- 
how  it  changes  defects  into  beauties,  and  Diagoi£e» 
ant-hillocks  to  mountains— what  floods  ot  blood  aad 
floods  of  ink  it  has  shed  in  this  world,  and  is  doomed 
still  to  shed— how  it  makes  virtue  vice  and  vice  vir 
tue— how  it  lights  the  torch  of  discord,  and  y« 
throws  around  the  soft  and  beaming  light  of  barmoor 
—how  it  makes  wise  men  idiots,  snd  converts  bnre 
man  into  cowards.  Ina  word,  how  it  agitates,  diswc^i 
soothes,  but  generally  succeeds  best  in  causing  men  to 
stultify  themselves,  at  any  rate  for  a  given  time. 

The  evening  sped  joyously  on.  Few  envied,  more 
rejoiced  in  theappareat  future  happiness uMr  ^^^  ^ 
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termed,  rare  food  fortvne  of  the  bride  elect,  wlioee 
cheeks  maintained  a*  ctmstant  rivalry  with  the  rich 
roses  of  the  fragrant  boquel^  as  time  and  again  some 
sly  inuendo  or  more  open  remark  reached  her  ear- 
lier mother  received  the  more  direct  congratulations 
vrhich  -were  lavished  upon  her,  with  a  quiet  ease,  in 
which  she  endeavored  to  vei!  the  entire  satisfaction 
which  the  prospective  nuptials  afforded  her.    Thtis 
almost  all  were  pleas^.    The  mother,  that  her  ma- 
ternal cares  were  so  soo»  to  cease,  and  the  gay  plea- 
sure-seelcer«  were  satisfied  that  a  new  and  splendid 
establishment  wmild  in  another  season  be  opened  to 
them,  and  if  a  feeling  of  any  Idnd  crossed  the  heart 
of  Laura  Bridgeman,  that  the  prize  which  she  once 
thought  within  her  grasp  had  fallen  to  another,  ehe 
turned  to  her  new  admirer,  and  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  superb  mustache  foigot,  or  tried  to  do  so,  the 
vision  of  the  beautiful  establishment  which  had  once 
flitted  through  her  imagination. 

Shift  we  the  scene.    A  few  months  have  passed 
— the    gay   festivities   of  the  winter   are   over^- 
summer  now  usurps  her  sway,  and  nature,  decked  in 
her  holyday  attire,  woofl  to  contemplation  and  quiet 
enjoyment.    The  magic  words  which  were  to  fix  for 
life  the  destinies  of  the  fair  Maria  had  been  spoken ; 
the  nuptial  benediction  pronounced,  and  in  a  beauti- 
ful villa,  a  few  miles  removed  from  the  city,  she  was 
pasaing  the  first  weeks  ot  her  bridal  life,  a  loved  and 
loving  wife.    There  are  few  things  in  the  world 
more  touching  than  the  love  of  a  young,  pure  wife. 
The  feelings  which  she  entertained  for  the  lover 
were  constrained  by  a  sense  of  propriety,  but  now 
ihey  may  pour  themselves  forth  unchecked,  in  one 
o'erguahing  flood  of  tenderness.    Then  she  must 
await  his  approach,  now  she  may  go  forth  to  meet  | 
him~4heft  she  must  check  her  feelings  as  they  rose, 
lest,  forsooth,  she  might  be  thought  forward,  indeli- 
cate.   Now  she  may  take  the  initiative,  and  her  soft 
hand  may  push  back  the  locks  from  the  brow  on 
which  she  may  implant  a  kiss  of  pure,  almost  tm- 
eartUy  love.    Now  she  may  watch  to  gratify  those 
little  tastes  or  fancies  which  then  were  passed  unno- 
ticed. 

And  never  were  the  gushings  of  a  warm,  devoted 
heart  poured  forth  more  tenderly  than  they  were  by 
Maria  Dawson  for  her  husband.  Nor  on  his  part 
was  the  devotion  less  entire.  The  villa  had  been 
fitted  up  in  every  way  to  gratify  her  tsste  and  fimcy ; 
and  between  the  ride,  or  the  drive,  or  the  wandering 
about  the  grounds  or  in  the  gvden,  or  music  and 
reading  and  conversation,  the  summer  passed  all 
too  rapidly  away,  and  she  almost  sighed  when  the 
frosts  of  autumn  notified  her  to  prepare  to  take  pos- 
session of  her  luxurious  mansion  in  the  city. 

Marriage  seems  to  be  necessary,  as  a  general  mle, 
to  the  fail  development  of  the  characters  of  women. 
Circumstances  of  course  have  a  laige  share  in  it,  but 
still  it  seems  almost  necessary  to  the  foil  develop- 
ment of  the  perfect  character  oi  woman  that  she 
should  be  seen  in  her  double  position  of  wife  and  mo- 
ther. Germs  which  have  lain  dormant  are  then 
brought  into  life ;  new  faoulties  are  called  into  play ; 


the  disposition  is  fully  unfolded,  and^he  exhibits  her- 
self frequency  in  a  new  and  entirely  diflTerent  light 
from  what  she  was  regarded  in  the  days  of  her  girl- 
hood. The  timid  girl  becomes  self-reliant ;  for  from 
being  dependent  on  the  views  and  wishes  of  those  to 
whom  she  has  been  accustomed  to  look  for  cmxnsel 
and  guidance,  she  finds  herself  called  upon  to  actv 
and  decide  for  others  now  dependent  on  her — this 
gives  a  vigor  to  her  mind,  a  firmness  to  her  views,  a 
decision  to  her  actions,  which,  wilhout  some  such 
cause  for  their  development,  they  would  in  all  pro- 
bability never  have  attained. 

CHAPTER  n. 

"Things  look  blue." 

"Tes;  niever  Saw  such  unpromising  appear- 
ances." 

*^  The  best  paper  in  town  was  'done  yesterday  at 
2  per  cent,  per  month,*'  pursued  Mr.  John  Sharp  to 
his  brother  broker  Mr.  Growlem,  as  they  cogitated 
over  their  morhing*s  correspondence.  "My  letters 
throw  out  some  inuendoes  about  certain  houses 
heretofore  considered  undoubted,"  pursued  that  gen- 
tleman, as  with  a  keen  glance  he  peered  over  his 
spectacles  at  his  companion. 

"Hum — don't  know.  In  such  cases  caution  is 
desirable,  and  so  do  n*t  say  much ;  but  if  stocks  con- 
tinue to  fall  as  they  have  done  for  a  few  weeks  past, 
sha  n't  consider  any  man  undoubted  unless  I  know 
hiin  to  be  short  of  the  whole  list,  and  even  then  he 
may  be  caught." 

"As  how,  pray?"  suggested  his  companion. 

"  By  buying  in  before  delivery  day,  and  then  find- 
ing his  man  smashed,  gone,  and  he  himself  likely  to 
be  in  the  same  pleasant  position." 

"  You  always  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things." 

"  Certainly  I  do ;  especially  when  the  prospect  is 
so  charming  all  round  as  it  is  now.  Thank  God  I 
am  pretty  well  up.  I  have  n't  a  contract  that  has 
not  security  up.  *  My  man,'  you  know,  always  re- 
quired it.  And  as  for  any  stocks  I  hold,  why  they 
are  all  paid  for  and  I  may  as  well  hold  on  for  better 
times,  as  I  don't  see  how  I  can  better  myself  by 
putting  them  in  some  fellow's  note,  who  will,  in  all 
probability,  pay  just  five  cents  in  the  dollar." 

"  I  am  a  good  deal  of  your  way  of  thinking.  But 
if  this  crash  goes  on  when  will  the  revival  come  ?" 

"  Just  as  soon  as  the  banks  break,  and  not  before." 

"But  how  can  their  breakage  benefit  the  matter? 
I  confess  my  ignorance." 

**My  dear  fellow,  considering  your  name  and  ex- 
perience, I  consider  yon  very  flat  this  morning.  Are 
you  so  green  as  to  think  1  mean  them  to  stop,  as  you 
and  I  woald  if  we  could  not  meet  our  engagements. 
By  ne  means.  They  will  do  no  such  vulgar  thing 
as  fiiil— they  will  merely  suspend;  and  then,  you 
know,  as  paper  is  cheap  and  engraving  not  very  ex- 
pensive, we  shall  have  money  as  plenty  as  dirt ;  that 
is,  as  soon  as  presidents  and  ctshiers  can  sign  their 
names  to  pieces  of  paper  promising  to  pay^n  what  ? 
I  don-t  know.  Do  you?  Certainly  not  in  the 
'ourrent  coin  of  the  realm.*  And  yet,  by  the  way, 
I  these  promises  will  be  the  current  coin.   Mark  what  I 
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say.  He  that  can  hold  on  until  this  time  wiH  get 
through— plucked,  »ioged,  well  battered--but  sttll  he 
will  get  through.  He  that  can't  must  go  to  the  wall, 
there  to  be  ground  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
mill- stone." 
The  brokers  parted.  It  was  a  time  to  make  the 
y  stoutest  heart  quail.  The  commercial  world  was 
then  going  through  one  of  those  dreadful  convnlsions 
which  so  frequently  happen  to  it,  aggravated  on  this 
occasion  by  the.  most  reckless,  improvident  and  pro- 
fligate expansion  of  the  paper  currency  known  for  a 
century.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  fury  of  the 
storm  fell  upon  the  heads  not  of  a  portion  only  of  the 
community,  but  upon  the  whole.  Persons  depend- 
ent upon  the  Incomes  arising  from  stock  investments 
were  suddenly  cut  off;  and  all  elasses,  from  the  la- 
borer deprived  of  the  work  which  afforded  him  his 
daily  pittance  for  the  support  of  his  family,  upward, 
felt'  the  blow.  Stocks  were  tumbling  down  at  from 
one  to  five  per  cent,  a  day ;  money  was  not  to  be  had 
on  securities  which  in  ordinary  times  would  have 
been  more  than  ^mple,  and  universal  distrust  and 
dismay  abounded. 

How  fared  it  in  all  this  commotion  with  the  per- 
sonages of  our  story  ?  They  had  been  several  years 
wedded,  and  heaven  seemed  to  smile  most  benig- 
nantly  on  their  union.  Three  lovely  children  were 
grouped  around  thenn.  Every  comfort,  every  luxury 
that  wealth  could  procure  were  lavished  by  Henry 
Dawson  on  his  young  wife,  whose  loveliness*  ap- 
peared, in  his  eyes  at  least,  to  increase  with  each 
succeeding  year.  The  girlish  beauty  had  passed 
away,  but  the  matronly  grace  and  elegance  and'beauty 
which  had  succeeded,  were  only  as  yet  the  first 
full  developments  of  the  lovely  bud  of  promise.  No- 
thing had  however  occurred  to  test  in  any  way  the 
young  mother's  character,  and  except  when  occu- 
pied with  the  young  Aimily  in  the  nursery  at  home, 
i»he  was  to  all  outward  appearance  the  polished,  ele- 
gant woman  of  the  world,  one  of  fortune's  spoiled 
children.  The  richer  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  if 
indeed  she  possessed  any,  had  never  yet  seen  the 
light.  Her  husband  was  proud  of  her  in  every  way 
— proud  of  the  fine  mind  which  her  rich  conversa- 
tional powers  showed ;  proud  of  the  fauitleas  taste 
which  govedied  all  the  arrangements  of  her  drawing- 
rooms  and  her  own  personal  appearance^but  beyond 
these  he  knew  nothing  of  her^nor  perhaps  did  she 
of  herself.  The  '^orld  docked  in  crowds  to  her 
splendid  balls,  and  gave  her  the  tribute  of  admiration 
which  her  personal  graces  and  loveliness  demanded 
as  their  right.  But  this  was  all  that  the  husband  of 
•  her  choice  or  the  world  in  which  she  dwelt  knew  of 
Maria  Dawson.  Her  full  character  was  not  yet  de- 
veloped, the  circumstances  had  not  arisen. 
*  It  was  about  the  time  of  the  conversation  that  we 
have  recorded  above,  that  Henry  Dawson  one  day 
returned  home  rather  earlier  than  was  his  habit. 
Maria  was  in  the  drawing-room  when  he  entered. 
She  noted  that  his  brow  was  clouded,  but  this  had 
been  the  case  for  several  days ;  and  when,  on  a  for- 
mer oocasion,  she  had  spoken  to  him  of  it,  he  had 
put  her  off  with  what  she  felt  wa^  but  a  pretext,  and 


aba  determined  to  abstaio  from  queatiooiDg  viti]  t^ 
was  ready  to  give  her  his  coofidenoe.  It  had  hzv- 
ever  worried  her.  Between  them,  since  their  cw. 
riage,  confidence  had  been  entire.  They  faaj  u 
secrets  from  each  other,  and  hence  she  aiguei  tt;; 
could  not  concern  Henry  alone  or  he  wouid  hxr 
communicated  with  her ;  the  affairs  of  some  (rkx 
which  he  vnA  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  even  to  ke: 
must  be  preying  upon  him,  and  ahe  would  wait  m 
the  cloud  had  been  remo\-ed,  or  he  was  resdy  oi  k* 
own  accord  to  disclose  it  to  her* 

He  bad  been  standing  by  a  table  with  hii  toci 
turned  to  her  for  a  few  minutes,  engaged  app«rer.:lr 
in  an  attentive  examination  of -somethiog  oo  it,  vha 
he  turned  suddenly  to  her — 

*' Maria,"  and  his  voice  was  wanting  in  ill  tbt 
soAness  with  which  he  usually  addressed  ber,  mi 
was  pitched  in  the  key-note  of  one  who  has  tau 
desperate  communication  to  make—"  Maria,  re 
must  nerve  yourself  for  ill  news.  I  am  a  niin^' 
man,"  he  rather  jerked  out  than  said,  and  as  Ik 
spoke  the  strong  man  sank  into  a  chair  by  his  »de. 

Not  one  word  did  she  speak.  She  sot  for  a  sic- 
ment  as  one  stunned  by  a  sudden  blow ;  then  ri?u:$. 
she  passed  softly  to  his  side,  and  resting  one  kx 
on  his  shoulder,  with  the  other  she  drew  gently  froa 
his  face  the  hands  in  which  he  strove  to  hide  it,iliea 
Stooping  down  pressed  her  lips  upon  his  fatebetd. 

"  Cheer  up,  dear  husband,"  was  her  fim  word» 
"  Poor  though  we  may  be  in  earth*s  raluiaflces,  yei 
in  one  thing  are  we  stJU  rich— cor  mtitaal  love. 
Think  not,  dearest  Henry,  that  for  rnvMif  I  care  fo: 
all  the  glittering  baubles  around  me,  to  that  I  stiJI 
retain  your  love."  And  again  were  those  lofi  lipi 
pressed  upon  his  forehead,  and  a  flood  of  tean  ^^ 
lieved  the  anguish  of  his  mind. 

Think  him  not  unmanly  because  he  thus  vept. 
This  proud  man  who  thus  gave  way,  was  in  all  pro- 
bability one  who  on  the  field  of  strife  conld  with 
curling  lip,  and  flashing  eye,  and  with  sword  or  bii 
waving  wildly  o^er  his  head,  have  led  a  baod  of  ibe 
most  reckless  and  daring  who  ever  trod  a  batile-fieU 
"  to  do  or  die ;"  could  have  again,  ^  he  had  dene 
that  morning,  met  his  fellow  men  with  cheek  us- 
blanched  and  eye  unwandering,  and  with  a  readjr 
smile  upon  his  lip,  whilst  the  vulture  vaa  gnawing 
at  his  heart.  But  this  conduct  of  bis  wife,  so  pure, 
so  heavenly,  so  devoted— it  was  too  much  for  his 
manhood—it  touched  the  inmost  chords  of  deepest 
sensibility  within  him,  and  the  strong  man  wept. 

Maria,  for  a  few  moments,  did  not  attempt  to  Ur 
sosge  or  interrupt  him.  She  knew  that  oatnie  w» 
thus  affording  a  relief  to  his  pent-up  and  natniaed 
feelings,  but  as  soon  as  the  paroxysm  began  to  lab- 
side  agahi  she  leaned  over  him,  and  »d  wftly  «> 
him — 

"Cheer  up,  dearest  Henry.  Be  not  m  cast dow, 
love.  The  worst  cannot  be  so  bad  as  yom  iBag"'' 
tion  paints ;  or  let  the  worst  be  as  bad  as  may  be,  it 
is  light  to  me  compared  with  your  distress.  Cheer 
up  then,  dearest— remember  w©  hare  otben  hesi* 
ourselves  to  care  for,  and  if  you  sllow  younelf  to  be 
so  overcome  you  will  be  unable  to  do  au^t(br  them. 
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He  railed  an  arm,  passed  it  roimd  b^r  waists  and 
drawing  her  toward  him  pressed  her  |o  his  heart. 

*<  Perhaps,  Maria,  I  should  rejoice  in  my  calami- 
ties, as  it  has  served  to  show  me  what  an  aogel  I 
posseftsin  you." 

**Oh  no,"  she  replied,  anxious 'to  divert  his 
thoughts;  *<not  an  angel,  only  a  loving,  trusting 
^vrife.  Bemember,  dearest,  I  took  you  for  worse  as 
^weii  as  better,  for  poorer  as  well  as  richer,  and 
MTouId  you  have  me  break  my  promise?  Fie  on  you, 
Henry,  I  thought  you  had  more  confidence  in  my  ve* 
racity." 

"  Nay,  Maria,  speak  not  thus  to  me ;  treat  me  not 
thus.  Had  you  met  my  avowal  whh  a  cold  look, 
or  with  words  of  wofdiy  wisdom  have  arraigned  me 
for  my  conduct,  X  could  have  borne  all  like  a  man; 
but  now— thus— such  conduct  has  unmanned  me — 
and  our  children,  too,  dearest !  When  I  think  of 
them  and  of  you — and  of  what  my  madness — my 
folly  has  deprived  them  and  you-4t  almost  distracts 
me." 

*'  But,  my  dear  husband,  you  still  can  give  to  your 
children  the  bright  legacy  of  an  untarnished  name, 
and  your  wife  will  bear  it  more  proudly  for  your 
sake,  than  in  the  days  of  your  greatest  prosperity." 

**  Yes,  Maria,  I  have,  thank  Heaven,  that  consola- 
tion. Poor  though  we  are,  our  name  is  untarnished 
by  any  act  of  mine.  Madman,  fool,  I  may  have  been, 
but  not  a  knave." 

**  Unburthen  yourself  to  me,  Henry,  and  tell  me 
alU  I  am  a  child  in  matters  of  business,  I  know. 
Your  kindness  has  never  let  me  suspect  that  any 
thing  was  wrong,  or  that  you  were  at  all  embarrass- 
ed for  money,  since  I  have  been  your  wi/e.  Nay,  I 
did  not  even  know  that  you  were  engaged  in  busi- 
ness at  all,  but  thought  the  income  from  your  pro* 
perty  supported  us." 

<<  So  it  did  for  a  time,  and  so  it  should  and  would 
have  continued  to  have  done  but  for  my  own  folly — 
I  always  lived  up  to  the  extreme  limit  of  my  income 
—but  extravaganoe  begets  extravagance.  I  was 
proud  of  you,  your  beauty,  your  accomplishments, 
your  acquirements,  and  I  determined  that  no  money 
should  be  spared  to  place  you  in  possession  of  every 
thing  your  fancy  or  your  taste  might  dictate.  It 
gratified  my  vanity  to  soe  you  arrayed  in  the  richest 
robes  and  glittering  in  the  most  costly  gems.  It  also 
gratified  the  same  mean  pasaton,  for  such  I  now 
aJmit  it  to  be,  that  your  balls  and  parties  should  be 
the  most  elegant,  the  dinners  and  suppers  of  the 
house  the  most  reekerehe  in  all  respects  our  society 
could  boast.  You  appeared  to  take  pleasure  in  them, 
and  hence  I  rushed  madly  on  until!  found  my  for- 
tune seriously  impaired.  What  should  I  have  done? 
Prudence  and  propriety  now  tell  me,  have  retrenched 
at  once  and  have  gone  to  you  and  told  you  all.  In 
fact  they  told  me  so  then,  and  the  struggle  between 
them  and  false  pride  might  have  resulted  in  their 
favor  and  spared  us  this,  but  for  one  thipg— I  never 
was  a  gambler.  I  mean  by  that,  I  never  ventured  at 
games  of  chance  any  sum  whose  loss  would  have 
been  worth  a  passing  thought.  But  whilst  I  was 
thus  hesitating,  1  heard  among  the  men  with  whpm 


I  associated,  how  much  this  one  and  that  one  had 
oleared  in  a  short  time  by  "  operations"  in  certain 
stocks.  This  was  not  gambling.  It  was  the  result 
of  an  observation  of  the  probable  rise  and  fall  ot  the 
stock-market.  It  is  unnecessary  to  my  tale,  love,  to 
enter  into  the  minute  particulars,  or  to  explain  at 
length  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  '  bulls  and  bears  ;* 
suffice  it  to  say,  I  saw  the  best  men  in  the  commu- 
nity,, men  esteemed  in  all  the  various  relations  of 
society,  vestrymen  of  churches,  elders,  trustees, 
church  members,  all  deeply  eml^rked  in  these  trans- 
actions, and  of  their  morality  then  there  could  be  no 
deubt,  nor  do  I  now  mean  to  Impugn  it.  I  heard  of 
the  gains  of  different  individuals^!  hsard  nothing 
of  any  man^s  lostei.  I  consulted  a  broker,  a  man 
of  keen  business  habits,  and  like  almost  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  broker's  board,  of  highly  honorable  cha- 
racter in  his  avocation.  I  pointed  out  to  him  what 
I  wanted.  For  the  first  time  I  heard  of  something 
beside  profits.  He  pointed  out  to  me  clearly  ail  the 
dangers  of  the  business,  and  how  immeasurably 
greater  they  wei£  to  one  who,  like  myself,  had  been 
educated  to  spend  money,  not  to  make  it.  Few,  he 
told  me,  were  in  the  long  run  successful  speculators, 
and  they  were  usually  men  of  cool,  calculating  tem- 
perament, sagacious  and  far-seeing  in  watching  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  of  an  iron-nerve  that  nothing 
could  shake;  and  yet,  he  said, 'such  were  the  uncer- 
tainties, that  at  times  even  the  most  experienced  of 
such  men  were  deceived.  I  left  him  fully  intending 
to  avoid  the  dangperous  experiment — come  to  you, 
and  tell  you  all.  Unfortunat6ly,  I  fell  in  with  a 
friend  who  had  just  embarked  in  an  operation.  We 
had  talked  the  matter  over  before,  we  did  so  again, 
and  before  we  parted  I  had  given  an  order  to  another 
broker  to  operate  for  me.  I  was  successful.  This 
was  sufficient;  Several  other  small  operations  fol- 
lawed,  in  which  I  had  continued  success.  I  soon 
formed  an  exalted  opinion  of  my  own  judgment ; 
voted  the  broker  who  had  advised  me  'an  old 
granny,'  and  embarked  much  more  deeply.  Losses 
now  began  to  accrue— the  embarrassments  of  the 
times  thickened ;  I  tancied  them  only  temporary  and 
that  they  would  soon  pass  away— I  plunged  in  more 
deeply  and  madly  than  ever,  and  the  result  has  been, 
that  having  to-day  settled  all  my  contracts,  save  the 
furniture  of  our  houses,  our  plate,  and  your  jewels, 
we  have  not  a  thousand  dollars  uponearth." 

He  went  through  his  tale  firmly,  almost  calmly. 
When  it  was  finished,  he  looked  into  his  wife's  face 
with  a  smile  so  ghastly,  so  unnatural,  (hat  an  ice 
chill  fell  upon  her  heart.  Rallying  in  a  moment, 
she  again  bent  to  caress  him,  and  then  said  to  him, 

«*  Thank  you,  dearest  Henry,  that  I  now  know  all. 
It  is  a  melancholy  tale ;  and  how  much  pain  might 
you  have  spared  yourself,  had  you  known  me  better. 
Think  you  that  I  cared  so  much  for  the  splendor 
with  which  you  have  surrounded  me,>  for  the  glit- 
tering baubles  with  which  you  have  decked  me,  as  to 
have  enjoyed  the  one  or  worn  the  other,  had  I  known 
all  I  now  do.  Oh !  why,  Henry,  was  not  confidence 
in  me  so  entire  as  to  have  advised  with  me  concern- 
ing thesa  things.    If  husbands  would  only  counsel 
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ia  such  matters  freely  with  tbeir  wives ;  if  the  skua- 
tioo  of  their  affairs  was  always  Oreely  and  fully  laid  be* 
fore  them,  much  might  be  spared.  I  rejoiced  in  the 
splendor,  I  decked  myself  in  cosily  robes  and  rich 
jewels,  more  from  the  pleasure  I  saw  that  my  doing 
BO  gave  you,  than  fron  any  positive  pleasure  thay 
afforded  me;  though,*'  she  added,  with  a  lain t  at- 
tempt at  a  smile,  *' jewels  and  velvets  we  things 
which,  in  common  with  most  women,  I  do  not  affect 
to  despise.  But  the  jewel  which  I  value  above  all 
others,  is  my  husband's  love — ^to  see  him  happy,  is 
to  me  a  source  of  more  exquisite  enjoyment  than  all 
the  splendor  earth  can  give.  But,  I  repeat,  cheer 
up,  dear  Henry;  the  past  is  gone  beyond  recall, 
leaviDg  behind  it  but  the  lessons  of  experience  which 
it  gives— from  them  we  can  derive  wisdom.  The 
future  is  all  before  us — we  aas  young— trustful  in 
each  other — blessed  with  those  objects  which  will 
call  forth  all  our  energies.  There  must  be  no  more 
false  pride.  My  jewels,  all,  save  one  or  two  tokens 
of  your  young  love,  our  plate  and  rich  furniture  will 
give  us  something  oa  which  to  start  afresh  in  life. 
Our  experience  of  the  past  must  be  our  beacon  for 
the  future.  Compose  yourself,  dearest.  Leave  the 
management  of  these  triffes  to  me.  You  must  Jet 
me  have  a  beginning,"  she  continued,  seconding  her 
appeal  with  a  kiss  that  was  irresistible,  as  she  saw 
a  refusal  gathering  on  his  brow.  *<  Keep  yourself 
quiet  and  contented  for  a  few  days,  and  see  how 
well  I  will  manage.  And  now,  dearest,  let  us  go 
see  the  children." 

Our  heroine  had  not  yet  fully  developed— the  pro- 
cess was  but  commencing. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

Pass  we  by  the  soenes  of  the  few  sucoeediog  days. ' 
Ia  them,  however,  Maria  was  all  ediciency.  Her 
cheerfulness  and  the  buoyancy  of  her  spirits  seemed 
never  to  forsake  her,  at  least  in  her  husband's  pre- 
sence. She  had  determined  that  no  act,  nor  look, 
nor  word  of  her's  should  add  to  the  poignancy  of  the 
regret,  almost  remorse,  which  agitated  him.  When 
alone,  the  serenity  of  that  young  brow  might  be 
clouded ;  but  it  was  more  from  anxious  thought  for 
the  future,  than  from  regret  for  the  past ;  or  a  tear 
might  dim  the  brightness  of  her  eye,  as  she  bent 
over  her  sleeping  children,  and  thought  of  their 
altered  prospects. 

Fortunately  there  were  no  deUs,  and,  best  of  all, 
no  small  debts.  No  tradesman,  no  mechanic  suffered 
from  this  mishaps  There  was  enough  left  to  settle 
all  these  accounts,  and  the  stock  contracts  had  all 
been  "met;"  but  there  was  nothing  lei),  save  the 
furniture  of  the  two  mansions.  How  rapid  was  her 
decision  on  this  pomt.  All,  every  thing,  save  the 
most  neoeasary  articles,  were  to  go— satin,  damask, 
and  velvet,  were  to  be  replaced  by  chintx ;  roeewood 
by  pine;  lounges,  and  ottomans,  and  presentation 
chairs  were  to  be  as  if  they  never  had  been ;  and  if 
a  few  good  engravings  were  laid  aside  with  a  few 
cherished  family  portraits  to  humanize  their  new 
liome,  wherever  it  might  be,  costly  paintings  were 
parted  with  without  a  sigh.  The  rich  China  and  cosUy 


plate«-» Why, certAinlmnsy dear;  lamMvet 
will  eat  just  aa.weU  off  of  Liverpool  wue;  aad  a» 
for  all  that  glasa^  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  rid  cf  cae 
constant  dread  1  had  ofhaw'mg  it  broken,  and  tke  «e£ 
ruified." 

And  thus  did'Maria  meet  all  the  objections  of  k«-r 
husband  as  thay  roae  one  by  one.  Two 
however,  she  delennined  to  keep  to  tbe  last- 
her  husband's  books— the  other,  her  own 
She  knew  that  be  where  they  might,  tbej  would  be 
a  constant  source  of  comfort  to  him;  and  m  titae, 
when,  perhaps,  they  could  not  be  ooav^eniently  re- 
placed, they  would  be  needed  for  the  childieA. 

But  after  all  these  things  had  been  parted  wiifa^ 
how  were  they  to  live.    To  Uve  bn  the  peoeetda 
would  be  madness,  as  that  would  in  a  abort  tw^e 
exhaust  every  thing;  they  neither  of  tbem  bad  msf 
expectations  of  future  fortune,  save  fron  tbesr  ova 
exertions.    Dawson  had  been  educated  to  no  Imk* 
ness,  nor  any  profession;  andthalhefaadesc^wd  beii^ 
a  mere  profligate  *<  about  town"  was  regarded  alaMM 
as  a  wonder  by  all.    His  refined  native  taste  had 
alone  saved  him'.    Mere  dissipation  in  its  unrefined, 
undraperied  vulgarity,  had  no  charms  for  bim  ;  and  he 
had  sought  refuge  when  very  young  in  female  society, 
and  the  indulgence  of  an   unrestrained   taete  fcf 
general  literature.    He  had  never  been  a  stvdent— 
rather  a  literary  epicure— tasting  a  moothfnl  bene, 
and  sipping  a  few  drops  there— but  nowbeie  sitting 
down  to  that  hearty  meal  of  solid  food  by  wbich 
alone  true  students  are  made. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  that  a  deeisioB  of 
some  kind  should  be  made.  On  one  thing  be  was 
resolved,  and  with  a  determination  which  noUiing 
could  shake.  It  was  to  leave  the  place  where  his 
former  life  had  been  passed.  His  pride  was  yet  on- 
broken  ;  he  could  not  endOre  the  thought  of  sinking 
back  from  that  position  in  society  which  be  had 
formerly  filled.  He  could  not  endure  the  thought 
that  his  bright,  his  beautiful  wife  should  be  exposed 
to  mortifioatioos  which  always  fall  to  thelotef  tho«e 
from  whose  side  fortune  has  departed.  He  knew 
full  well  that  the  before  ooaoealed  envy  of  many 
would  now  show  itself  at  her  expense— that  she 
should  be  an  object  of  affected  pity  and  oooapaasion 
from  those  who  had  greeted  her  appearance  with  ap- 
plause, and  had  been  followers  in  her  train.  Were 
they  to  seek  anew  home,  they  would  be  spared  a  thou- 
sand and  one  of  those  petty  annoyanees  which  none 
but  those  who  have  experienced  them  can  apprcciaie. 
Ii}  a  new  sphere,  they  would  start  in  an  hunaUe  way, 
but  then  there  would  be  no  by<gones  connected  with 
their  history.  Come  what  else  might,  do  what  else 
they  would,  on  this  point  he  was  unalterably  deter- 
mined; the  what  that  was  to  be  done,  and  the  where  it 
was  to  be,  could  not,  however,  be  definitely  deter- 
mined upon  until  the  resnlia  of  the  sale  were  known. 
He  inclined  for  the  west.  To  this  his  wife,  backed  by 
the  influence  of  hex  own  family,  oppoeed  a  decided  ne- 
gative. The  iron  horse  did  not  then  coorse  its  way 
over  the  loAy  mountains  and  through  the  dense 
forests  and  across  the  almost  boundless  prairies  oa 
which  it  now  pursues  its  daily  career.  She  dreaded 
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be  deftdiy  «ie]m«aB  to  which  aH  settlers  in  new 

ountriesare  subjeet— the  isolfttion-froni  all  Meiety, 

¥  hich  she  knew  mmt  fali  with  snch  erushing^  we%ht 

ipoQ  one  BO  LoDg^ tcevntoined  to  itas  waeher  hiwband — 

he  want  of  aehools,  at  which  her  young  famiiy  coirid 

■eceive  proper  ift»traetion-"aiid,  we  must  confess^ 

)he  shMMik  somewhat  from  the  thought  of  being  her 

own  sole  «<  help."    8he  dM  not  ootmt  opoa  haVin^ 

ibout  her,  90  where  she  might,  a  train  of  servants, 

but  she  knew  herseif  physically  iooapable  of  being 

the  sole  servant  to  her  famiiy.  She  wonkl,  shakaew, 

have  to  work»  Hterally  asd  physically,  with  her 

own  handp'   be,  in- all  probability,  her  own  nurse, 

seamstrees,   chamber-woman,  arrange  and  manage 

all  within  doors    talre  care  of  the  children,  set  out 

the  table,  keep  the  house  in  order,  and  superintend 

the  cooking ;  but  beyond  this  she  knew  herself  unable 

to  the  ta»k,  and  she  was  unwilling  to  onderlahe  what 

she  felt  she  could  not  accomplish.    And  then,  teo, 

should  the  dreaded  sickness  come  on — ^but  here  the 

dismal  prospect  fancy  conjured  up  before  her  did 

not  assume  so  distinct  a  form— it  waf  a  dark,  con* 

fused  picture,  like  those  of  bome  oi  the  so  eatled 

**  old  masters,"  in  which  the  dark  shadows  are  so 

deep,  that  they  throw  into  complete  obscurity  all 

the  light^if,  indeed,  there  ever  was  any.    And  so 

two  things  were  determined  on.    First,  they  would 

leave  their  former  place  of  residence.  And,  seocmdly, 

that  they  would  not  go  to  the  west. 

But  what  was  to  be  the  pursuit  ?   That  was  the 
rub.     As  we  have  said,  Dawson  had  neither  a  pro- 
fessional nor  a  business  education.    The  universal 
refuge  for  man,  that  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  was  open 
to  him ;  but  then  what  knew  he  of  farmhig  pursuits  ? 
It  is  true  he  knew  the  difference  between  wheat  and 
rye  when  he  saw  them  in  fUUhead,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  could  distinguish  either  of  them  from  grass  or 
oats  beibre  they  had  reached  that  state.    He  could 
tell  a  scythe  from  a  cradle,  or  a  plough  from  a  harrow ; 
but  how  to  use  oae  or  the  olher  was  to  him  a  most 
profound  mystery.    What  kind  of  a  hand  could  he 
make  at  farming?    There  seemed,    however,  no 
other  resource.    He  must  make  up  his  mind  to  do 
something ;  and  no  matter  at  what  he  went,  he  must  be 
a  beginner — a  student.    He  was  sickened  of  what 
is  termed  business,  and  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  leara  to  be  a  farmer,  than  it  would 
be  to  become  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor.    Then,  too, 
whilst  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge  was  going 
00,  he  would  be  acquiring  something  for  the  support 
of  his  family.    It  was  true  that  whilst  studymg  the 
law,  the  paths  of  literature  were  open  to  him,  and  he 
might  do  something  with  his  pen.    But  then  he  was 
entirely  a  novice  at  writing  for  the  public,  and  he 
had  judgment  sufficient  to  know  that  to  succeed 
either  as  a  lawyer  or  a  literary  man,  he  most  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  one  or  the  other.    The  only 
resource,  or  at  least  the  most  available,  seemed  to 
he  to  await  the  issue  of  the  sale,  and  invest  the 
proceeds  thereof  in  purchasing  and  stocking  a  mode- 
rate  farm. 

The  day  at  last  came ;  the  ftshionable  world,  sad 
the  unfashionable,  too,  flocked  in  crowds  to  those 


halls  where  taste  and  elegance  had  so  long  reigned. 
The  examination  of  the  various  articles  was  over, 
and  the  stentorian  lungs  of  the  auctioneer  were  heard 
announcing, 

"  liadies  and  gentlemen,  tha^aale  is  about  to  com- 
mence, and  vre  will  begin,  i(  you  please,  vrith  the 
chamber  furniture,  and  finish  with  the  drawing- 
looms  and  the  glass  and  chma.** 

His  skillful  experience  had  taught  him  lb  reserve 
the  more  costly  and  rarer  articles  tmtil  the  excite- 
ment of  competition  had  warmed  the  bidders  up  to 
the  necessary  pitch.  Dawson  and  Maria  were  neither 
of  them  present ;  but  the  watchful  eye  of  her  legal 
brother-in-iaw  saw  •  to  every  thing.  There  was 
much  competition  to  obtain  many  articles;  by  some, 
as  mementoes  of  the  pleasant  faouis  passed  within 
those  walls;  by  others,  as  anxious  to  exhibit  them  in 
their  pretending  but  less  'fashionable  saloons  as 
articles  of  decided  taste  and  elegance,  from  their 
having  eace  belonged  to  the  fashionable  leader,  Mrs. 
Dawson. 

The  sale  was  over— the  sum  total  looted  up— 
coinmisaions  and  expenses  deducted,  and  a  very 
comfortable  sum  deposited  in  bank  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Dawson.  To  this  was  to  be  added  the  amount 
derived  from  Maria*s- jewels,  which  she  actually 
succeeded  in  selling  at  about  one  half  their  original 
cost.  This  he  wished  her  to  keep  as  her  own— but 
she  refused ;  a  common  purse  must  be  theirs--a)l, 
she  said,  but  just  a  little,  which  she  had,  end  which 
she  intended  to  keep  for  **  shoe  and  stocking"  money, 
so  she  told  him,  aitding  playfuify, 

*<  You  must  let  me  have  one  aecret  from  you,  dear ; 
aad  so  do  n't  ask  me,  I  beseech  yon,  where  my  shoe 
and  stocking  money  comes  from." 

As  she  has  no  secrets  with  us,  courteous  reader, 
we  may  as  well  know.  She  rightly  argued  that 
satins,  and  brocades,  and  velvets,  and  such  like, 
would  be  worse  than  tneless  to  a  farmer's  wife— and 
so  she  quietly  disposed  of  them  at  a  considerable 
sacrifice,  but  still  for  a  very  comfortable  sum.  She 
also  argued  that  a  suit  of  common  fur  would  keep 
her  quite  as  warm  as  her  splendid  set  of  marten,  the 
envy  of  one  half  the  town,  and  mnch  more  appro- 
priate— and  so  the  martens  followed  the  brocades, 
and  the  velvets,  and  the  jewels.  From  these  re- 
sources she  waaenabled  to  realize  enough  to  keep  her- 
self and  her  ohildren  not  only  in  shoes  and  stockings, 
but  also  in  all  mher  clothing  for  a  considerable  time 
aAer  the  stock  at  present  on  hand  was  exhausted, 
without  drawing  on  the  resources  of  the  farm. 
.  The  next  thing  was  to  purchase  the  farm.  There 
VTere  cerUin.  requisites  which  it  might  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  find.  At  last,  however,  a  place  was  hit 
upon.  It  was  not  exactly  in  its  appearance  what 
either  omr  hero  or  tierohie  would  have  selected  with 
aa  eye  to  picturesque  beauty.  There  was  no  varied 
hill  or  dale— no  high  hill  A«rs  from  which  such  a 
beamiful  view  of  such  a  lovely  valley  could  be  seen 
there.  It  was  in  a  flat  eoimtry,  without  the  slightest 
claims  to  beauty;  but  then  it  was  healthy,  the 
water  good  end  pure— the  fields  well  fenced  and  well 
watered— the  soil  of  a  fair  natural  character,  in  a  very 
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tolerable  state  <if  cultivation.  A  landing-place  where 
a  steamboat  touched  daily,  affbrdiog  ready  com- 
munication with  the  city— a  Tillage  at  the  landing, 
where  a  store,  a  good  doctor,  and  a  church  were  to 
be  found.  These  were  considered  as  a  most  excel- 
lent substitute  ibr  the  want  of  the  picturesque.  The 
house  was  in  the  prevailing  style  ofthe  neighborhood 
—without,  plain  clap-boards,  from  whicl>the  whito> 
wash  in  many  places  had  worn  or  washed  off,  leav- 
ing the  dark  boards  below  visible  in  their  native 
beauty.  The  windows  of  a  small  size,  with  dose 
wooden  shuUers,  which  had  been,  years  since, 
painted  of  .a  color  intended  to  be  green,  but  which 
now  was  decidedly  nondescript.  A  low  porch 
covered  the  two  or  three  steps  that  led  to  the  front 
door.  The  court- yard  was  a  small  inolosure,  through 
which  a  path  led  from  a  gateway  in  the  fence  by 
one  side  of  the  house,  and  which  opened  into  a  lane 
which  led  into  the  high-road.  Within,  a  hall  ran 
through  the  middle  of  the  hoaw.  On  either  side 
were  doors,  leading  on  one  hand  Jnto  two  rooms, 
called  the  front  and  beck  parlor ;  and  on .  the  other, 
into  a  room  called  the  dining-room,  and  also  into  the 
kitchen.  From  the  door  of  the  kitchen  the  stairs 
ascended,  leading  to  two  or  three  tolerably  comfort- 
able roonas  above,  and  to  as  many  as  intolerably  un- 
comibrtable,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  occu- 
pants. Beyond  the  kitchen  was  a  shed,  which  was 
intended  to  be  shut  in  by  latge  wooden  shutters,  in 
which  was  the  pump,  tod  where  the  washing  and 
other  heavy  .kitchen-work  could  be  transacted.  This 
was  certainly  a  change  for  both  from  their  splendid 
town-nuuision  and  luxurious  villa. 

The  interior  of  the  mansion  was*  no  more  pre- 
possessing than  its  exterior ;  and  Maria  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  looked  round  with  a  face  of  dismay 
as  she  contemplated  the  dreary  prospect  before  her 
when  she  arrived  to  take  possession  of  her  new  home. 
There  was  no  time,  however,  to  waste  in  repining. 
Boxes  were  to  be  opened,  trunks  unpacked,  and 
p'.aces  prepared  in  which  to  sit,  eat,  and  sleep  for 
the  next  few  days,  until  things  could  be  got  some- 
what to  right.  As  for  Dawson,  he  muttered  some 
not  very  inaudible  imprecations  on  the  madness  and 
folly  which  had  brought  them  to  this. 

"  Now,  Henry,  do,  dear,  just  take  a  hatchet  and 
pry  off  the  top  of  that  box.  It  has  the  matresses  in 
it,  and  I  '11  just  get  them  out  and  you  shall  fix  up  the 
children's  beadstead,  and  let  them^and  the  baby 
have  some  place  to  lie  down  upon.  I  do  declare,'' 
she  added,  laughing,  <<  nature  must  have  intended 
you  for  a  carpenter,  you  have  gottcju  it  off  so 
nicely,"  as,  afler  some  desperate  struggles  with  the 
nails,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  prying  off  the  top  of 
the  box. 

*' And  there,"  she  added,  <*are  the  bedsteads  tied 
up  yonder ;  no  fear  of  their  being  damaged  by  ex- 
posure, which  is  a  great  advantage.  Do,  dear,  just 
carry  them  up  stairs,  whilst  I  get  the  bed-linea  out 
of  this  great  trunk  in  which  it  is  packed  up"— and 
Dawson,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  his  wife,  gave 
up  something  which  sounded  very  like  an  occasional 
objurgation  of  a  certain  fool,  meaning  thereby  him- 


self, and  took  to  working.  The  bedsteads  vc^ 
soon  oarried  to  their  sleeping  chamber  and  set  ap- 
the  BMtresses  laid  on  them,  and  the  nimble  fi&rr« 
of  our  heroine  aoon  covered  them  with  their  nvvy 
linen.  AH*  was  in  leadincse  for  the  tiaoe  whea  the 
<*  Sandman'*  would  eome  round  among  the  ckiMrei 
In  the  meantime,  with  the  aid  of  the  aa«iatBH9  re 
nhe  farm,  the  rett^of  the  things  had  been  oDparhed, 
and  chairs- and  tables  stood  in  a  confoaed  m«d>7 
about.  They  were  all  ofthe  simplest  and  least  en.-  ,- 
kind,  and  formed  a  strong'coatrast  lo  the  »plead^ 
piano  which,  in  all  the  glory  of  its  Hch  roeewoorf 
case,  now  occupied  its  destined  {Miaitioik  in  the  fn&i 
parlor. 

Maria  looked  with  a  wistful  eye  on  the  soene  ^ 
confusion.  To  attempt  to  reduce  h  was,  she  thoudi:, 
like  producing  order  out  of  chaos.  It  wan  unneces- 
sary to  attempt  it  to-day ;  and  so  ahe  determined  to 
rest  for  the  residue  of  it,  and  take  a  view  of  the  ex- 
terior. As  she  passed  out  of  the  front  door  for  this 
purpose,  holding  little  Maria  by  the  band  mxtA  carrr- 
ing  the  baby  in  her>  arms,  she  was  met  by  Master 
Harry,  as  he  was  termed,  to  distinguish  htm  frra 
his  iather.  His  cap  was  gone,  his  nicely  combri 
curls  were  in  a  glorious  state  of  dishevelmeni,  L-« 
clothes  evinced  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  vtiiz 
mother  earth,  as  did  his  face  and  hands. 

''Oh,  mamma!"  he  exclaimed,  his  whole  &k 
glowing  with  excitement,  "oh,  mamma,  do  coae 
and  see  what  a  nice  pond  there  is  out  here  to  sai! 
boats  in.  And  see,  mamma,"  hol^ag  up  a  "  mud- 
cake"  as  he  spoke,  "  see  what  a  oice  cake  I  have 
made ! "  Although  vexed  that  her  darliag,  of  whoae 
locks,  and  clean  complexion,  and  trim  dress  she  hui 
always  been  so  proud,  should  present  such  an  tp- 
pearance,  she  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  followed 
the  child  without  the  gate  into  the  lane,  where  i 
mud-puddle  of  formidable  dimensions  at  once  ex- 
plained the  mystery  of  the  pood  and  the  beantL^'ul 
cakes  he  had  been  engaged  in  concocting. 

"  And  see,  mamma,"  he  added,  clapping  his  hand, 
and  pointing  to  a  swarm  of  yellow  butterflies  which 
were  settling  round  the  edge  of  the  paddle,  "  we 
what  bootiful  birds,  and  whenever  I  get  close  up  to 
them  to  catch  them,  they  just  fly  away." 

*<  Happy  child !"  thought  his  mother ;  "  to  you  the 
cares  of  life  are  unknown.  Happier,  doubtless,  will 
you  for  some  time  be  here,  chasing  your  butter- 
flies, careless  of  all  else.  But  your  tin»e,  too,  most 
come"— and  our  heroine  found  herself  almost  sighing. 

"But,  Harry,  my  boy,  listen  to  me.  Blamms 
would  rather  you  should  not  play  out  in  this  lane, 
and  by  this  dirty  puddle.  See  how  dirty  your  handf, 
and  face,  and  clothes  all  are ;  and  it  will  give  mamma 
agreatdeal  of  trouble  to  keep  you  clean  if  you  do  so." 

<<But,  mamma,  I  don't  care  about  being  cleao. 
I  am  sure  it 's  a  great  deal  nicer  to  be  dirty  and  play 
about  this  nice  pond,  than  to  be  dressed  up  to  go  out 
and  walk  with  Mrs.  Harris,  and  Janey,  and  J!ifari% 
and  the  baby." 

"Yes,  my  dear,  but  you  wont  have  Mrs.  Harris 
and  Janey  to  drcis  you,  and  keep  yon  cletn,  tod 
take  you  to  walk  any  more." 
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"Wont  I?  Oh,  rmsaglad!  Tton  I  caa  mn  out 
laere  and  get  as  dirty  as  I  please — can't  I  mamma  ?" 
**  I  hope  you  will  not — ^for  you  hove  nobody  elae 
no^w  to  \i(aBh.you  and  keep  you  clean  but  mamma; 
and  you  don'l  want  to  give  her  so  much  trouble, 
<lo  you?" 

*^  No,  mamma;  but  I'm  so  glad  you're  going  to 
>^as(h  me,  for  you  wont  Bcnib  so  hard  as  Mrs. 
^Harris  did^she  used  to  hurt  so,  sometimes.'* 

"  I  am  afraid,  my,  dear,  I  shaH  have  to  scrub  a 
^reat  deal  harder  than  Mrs.  Harris  did,  i^  you  pUy 
out  here  and  get  so  dirty." 

"  Well,  mamma,  1  Ml  try  not  to;  but  say,  mamma, 
I  may  come  out  and  play  here  sometimes;  it's  so 
nice." 

**  I  will  see  about  it  some  other  time ;  but  come 
in  with  me  and  get  ready  for  supper." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  next  few  days  were  those  of  considerable 
physical  toil  to  our  friends.  The  care  of  the  younger 
children  had  to  be  resigned  to  a  young  girl  who  had 
1>een  taken  to  assist  her  maid  of  all  work ;  and  Harry 
found  himself  straying  occasionally  to  his  favorite 
puddle,  which,  much  to  his  regret,  became  gradually 
smaller,  until  at  last  it  entirely  disappeared. 

Those  /ew  days  had,  however,  wrought  a  won- 
derful change  in  the  appearance  of  things  within  the 
Uouse ;  and  it  is  astoniehing  what  marvels  a  few 
dollars  will  effect  in  producing  these  results  when 
directed  by  taste.  A  little  pahit,  some  neal  but  low 
priced  wall-paper,  a  little  white  dimity,  chintz,  and 
a  few  yards  oi  white  muslin,  with  some  matting  on 
the  floor,  had  efiecied  true  wonders.  The  family 
portraits  and  engravings  relieved  the  nakedness  of 
the  walls;  curtains  of  thin  white  muslin,  tied  up 
vrith  some  tasteful  ribbon,  gave  an  air  of  refinement 
to  the  otherwise  decidedly  vulgar  windows,  whilst 
the  chintz  and  dimity  covered  with  graceful  folds 
many  an  otherwise  plain  and  homely  deal  plank. 

**I  declare,"  mused  Maria  to  herself,  "we  are 
becoming  quite  presentible,  almost  ready  to  receive 
company.  Yet  something  seems  wanting^  have  it ; 
there 's  enough  of  that  blue  and  fawn-colored  chintz 
still  left ;  I  will  get  Henry  to  saw  me  off  a  couple  of 
boxes  of  the  right  size— Sam  shall  bring  me  some 
wool  to  stuff  them  with,  and  I  will  have  a  pair  of 
ottomans." 

No  sooner  thought  than  done.  The  boxes  were 
hunted  up,  and  found  to  suit  exactly,  except  that 
they  were  a  few  inches  too  high. 

"  Henry,  dear,"  she  said  to  her  husband,  when  they 
had  finished  dinner,  "  wont  you  just  take  a  saw  and 
come  and  saw  me  off  a  piece  from  each  of  these 
boxes  that  are  lying  out  there?" 

"  Yes— but  what  on  earth  do  you  want  to  do  with 
them,  Maria  ?" 

*<  Never  you  mind,  sir;  you  shall  know  all  in  good 
.  time.  There  now,  dear— there-^ust  saw  six  inches 
off  from  the  length  of  each  of  them.  Had  not  you 
better  take  a  rule  to  measure  them  carefully  ?  for  I 
want  them  just  of  a  heighth,  and  sawed  off  v6ry 
smoothly." 


He  did  as  he  was  raqai(ed^)Iaoed4he  boxes  in  the 
designated  place,  and  went  out  to  superintend  his 
men,  and  continue  his  lessons  in  the  practical  details 
of  his  new  employment.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
she  brought  her  chintz,  and  was  soon  deep  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  measuring  and  fitting.  The  side  pieces 
were  soon  out  off  to  the  desired  sizes^the  reedy 
needle  prepared  them  for  fastening  on ;  but  she  could 
do  nothing  with  the  seat  until  she  had  procived  the 
wool.  That  was  done  by  the  farm-hand  that  even- 
ing ;  and  as  soon  as  her  husband  had  gone  out  after 
breakfast,  she  was  busily  engaged  in  fitting  the  top 
and  stuffiag  it.  The  upholstery  work  was  com- 
pleted to  her  entire  satisfaction,  and  when  her  hus- 
band came  in  to  tea^  she  said  quietly  to  him, 

"  I  want  you  to  come  into  the  parlor  and  listen  to 
my  music  for  a  little  time." 

This  was  always  irresistible — he  followed  her  in 
and  prepared  for  his  treat,  ^hen  she  said  to  him,  '<  I 
have  a  great  notion  not  to  play  a  note  fd/t  you,  as  you 
have  not  taken  the  slightest  notice  of  my  new 
ottomans." 

He  looked  his  surprise,  but  following  the  direction 
of  her  eye|>  Ihp  new  articles  of  furniture  met  his 
view. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  now  enlightened  as  to  what  you 
wanted  wiUi  those  boxes,  and  to  be  sawed  so  care- 
fully yesterday.  But  i^hen,  id  Heaven's  ,  name, 
Maria,  do  you  find  time  to  do  all  you  do !  Here  are 
you,  a  delicately  nurtured  woman,  attending  to  most 
of  the  details  of  the  dairy— arranging  chambers  and 
sittiog-roomsr-Dursing,  making  beds,  sweeping,  dust- 
ing, sewing,  and  what  not;  aniTnow,  to  crown  all, 
you  must  needs  take  to  upholstering,  as  if  you  had 
not  enough  already  to  do." 

**  I  am  sure^"  she  said,  looking  up  at  her  cur- 
taining 'Mhat  latter  is  no  new  business.  Learn, 
Henry,' in  regard  to  the  time,  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage,  *when  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way.'  I 
I  thought  the  room  did  not  look  quite  furnished,  and 
so  I  determined  on  them.  They  certainly  are  a 
great  improvement  to  the  roOm— and  arn't  Vhey 
sweet,  dear.?" - 

<*  They  certainly  are  very  creditable  to  your  taste 
and  handiwork.  But,"  stooping  over,  and  pressing 
a  kiss  on  her  rich  rosy  lips,  "  you  must  take  more 
care  of  yourself,  dearest,  or  you  will  overdo  the 
matter." 

*'  Don't  I  look  like  a  tender,  delicate  creature, 
thai  requires  careful  nursing  ?  Oh,  fie  on  you !  I  am 
afraid  you  have  lost  all  your  gallantry.  I  am  very 
certain  Maria  Davidson's  cheek  was  never  half  so 
blooming  when  you  used  to  pay  it  so  many  compli- 
mems.  I  am  certainly  at  least  five  pounds  heavier 
than  I  was  when  I  came  up  here.  The  sun,  too,  is 
giving  my  complexion  that  darker  hue  you  so  much 
admire." 

"  I  admire  brown  complexions !  When  did  yon 
ever  hear  me  say  so?" 

**  I  do  n't  know  that  I  ever  did.  But  then,  yon 
know,  dear,  Laura  Bridgeman  was  a  decided  bru- 
nette." 

"  Pshaw !"  said  Dawson,  laughing ;  <<  not  jealousi 
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I  trast,  Maria,  of  the  remembrance  of  my  old  fHfta- 
tion  with  Laura." 

**NoC  very,  airj"  she  added,  looking  down  de- 
murely, **  for,  you  know,  when  it  happened  I  was  a 
little  grirl  that  had  not  yet  eome  out.'' 

"What  a  fortunate  escape  Laura,  and  her  mamma 
would  thmk  she  had  made,  if  they  could  only  see  me 
now  busily  enga^d  in  my  shirt-sleeves,  planting, 
digging,  weeding,  raking,  learning  to  mow,  in  fine, 
learning  to  earn  my  own  bread  and  that  of  those 
dearer  to  me  than  life." 

^*  I  do  n't  feel  at  all  sentimental  in  connection  with 
Laura  Bridgeman ;  and  so,"  she  added,  turning  to  the 
piano  and  striking  up  a  gailope,  '*  here 's  something 
that  lady  would  prefer  at  any  time  to  sentiment."' 

The  piece  finished,  she  at  once  changed  the  mea- 
suie,  and  in  a  few  moments  her  rich,  full  voice  was 
heard  in  a  song  which  was  a  peculiar  favorite  of  her 
husband's.  The  sound  of  the  music  attracted  the 
children,  who  now  came  in,  the  youngest  in  his 
young  nurse's  arms,  to  kiss  papa  good-night,  whihrt 
Maria  prepared  her  baby  for  bed. 

Whilst  our  heroine  was  thus  active  within  doors, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  her  husband  was  supine 
without.  He  was  industriously  learning  the  practi- 
cal parts  of  his  new  vocation.  He  Was  engaged,  the 
dandy  of  the  pave,  the  saloons  and  the  dubs,  learn* 
ing,  in  his  sbirt-ajeeves,  to  plough,  to  harrow,  to 
mow,  to  dig,  and,  in  fine,  to  do  all  that  a  hard-work- 
ing farmer  is  compelled  to  do.  He  was  aware  that 
tjie  head  as  well  as  the  hand  is  necessary  to  direct 
aright  the  art  of  tillage,  as  any  other  art,  and  that  a 
man  may  learn  every  thing  concerning  the  rotation 
of  crops,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  art,  and  yet  be  defi- 
cient in  the  skill  of  an  ordinary  hand  Jn  the  manual 
operations;  but  he  thought  it  best  to  learn  all,  in 
order  that  in  future  he  might  divect  all ;  and  so  he 
worked  away  under  the  tuition  of  one  of  his  hired 
men,  and  was  rapidly  becoming  a  proficient.  The 
hands  had  lost  the  softness  and  whiteness  of  the  city 
dandy,  and  had  put  on  that  covering  of  brown  which 
he  condemned  on 'the  cheek  of  his  wife,  only  that 
the  shade  was  darker,  and  the  hardening  proceas  had 
been  so  gone  through  with  that  blisters  no  longer 
troubled  him. 

There  was  much  to  do,  too,  to  the  exterior  of  the 
place,  in  order  to  make  it  harmonise  with  the  now 
refined  interior;  so  the  garden  was  enlaiged,  and' 
fruit  of  various  kinds  set  out  at  the  proper  time,  and 
in  another  year  or  so  they  had  reason  to  calculate 
upon  a  great  improvement  in  every  thing.  Time 
never  flew  more  rapidly  with  the  snbjects  of  our 
story,  not  even  during  the  ever-memorable  first  sum- 
mer after  their  wedding.  It  is  true  they  had  but 
little  society,  but  the  active  discharge  of  their  duties 
required  the  greater  portion  of  their  time,  and  the 
few  occasional  half  hours  of  idleness  in  the  day- 
time, were  moments  which  required  no  foreign  as- 
sistance to  render  them  pleasant.  After  the  children 
were  dispatched  for  the  night,  and  the  stopper  things 
washed  up,  and  the  breakfast-table  all  set  out  to  be 
ready  for  the  morning,  they  would  indulge  them- 
selves in  some  music,  and  then  Dawson  would  read 


aloud,  whilst  Maria's  nimUe  fingers  rqvired  sc» 
rent  which  the  clothes  of  the  ehildiea  m^gte  tet 
suffered,  or  pfepared  some  neoeflsaiy  habilimoit 

The  neighborhood  ww  thickly  sctllcd-wiih  a  cm 
of  comfortable  t^U-to-do  farmers,  almost  exciast%.T 
the  owners  of  the  farms  they  occupied,  -wha*  w 
village  of  Euston  was  only  a  Ihtle  more  tliui  *sl* 
distant.  The  good  people  had  not,  however.  aLti 
much  upon  them.  Some  were  re^emed  by  m 
cause  or  another;'  although  since  romors  of  tJr.- 
former  position  in  life  having  got  afloat,  curioHrt 
was  laigely  on  the  tiptoe  to  see  how  they  could  ba: 
their  change  and  get  along.  The  men  formed  a  ^ooi 
opinion  of  him,  when  they  saw  him  take  oiT  his  easi 
and  go  to  work,  as  they  said,  "  like  a  man  wW 
wasn't  ashamed  of  his  business ;"  and  they  pr«fiat- 
sied  he  would  get  along.  What  the  females  thoogk: 
may  be  judged  by  the  following  conversation. 

"Well,  I  do  declare  this  is  very  nice,  comfort- 
able,"  said  Miss  Maggie  Chatterton,  as  she  uBdjil 
her  bonnet-strings  and  threw  off  her  ahawl  amidst  a 
female  group  of  neighbors  who  were  assembled  a 
the  best  parlor  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Holmes. 

*<  Oh,  Miss  Maggie,"  shouted  two  or  three  inre- 
niles,  starting  from  their  various  poeu  about  the 
room,  M  do  tell  *us  that  story  yon  promised  us  las 
week." 

"  Presently,  dears,  bnt  I  want  to  have  a  fitrfe  chaf 
with  your  mothers  first.  Seen  the  newcomers  yei, 
any  of  you  ?  I  mean  those  city  people  the  Diwsods.  '' 

'( Yes,"  said  Miss  Susan  Bitterly,  a  siaid  smgle 
lady  of  no  partieular  age.  *'  I  saw  them  both  as  I 
passed  by  their  place  yesterday,  and  canH  say  1  saw 
any  thing  particularly  desirable  about  either  of  thexa. 
They  say  she  has  a  piano.  I  wonder  what  she  ex- 
pects to  do  with  it  here^'* 

«<  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Mi«.  Haidmoaey,  the 
portly  wife  of  a  well-todo  farmer  in  the  neirhbor- 
hood,  "  I  do  n't  see  what  farmers'  wives  have  to  do 
with  them  there  sort  of  things.  When  I  was  a  gall, 
we  were  taught  another  guess  matter  than  to  sit 
thumping  pianys  all  day." 

**  I  think  you  're  rather  bird  on  the  poor  yooaf 
thing,'*  said  kind,  motheHy  Mrs.  Holmea,  as  she 
smoothed  down  oarefuUy  her  best  drem,  which  she 
wx>re  in  honor  of  the  occasion ;  "  it  mutt  cerrainlf 
be  a  hard  thing  for  her  to  come  to  such  a  change, 
ai\er  having  had  every  thing  so  comfortable  aboot 
her  all  her  life." 

«Weil,  for  my  part,'*  mid  Miss  Chstterton,  "I 
quite  pity  her.  And  they  say  she  'a  such  a  dear, 
sweet  liule  thing—yes,  children,  I 'll.be  with  yoa 
presently--and  all  the  fhttlt  of  her  husband.  Not 
that  I  ever  heard  she  eomplafaied  of  him.  By  tk 
way,  Mrs.  Holmes,  how 's  your  husband's  rbetina- 
tism  to-day  ?  I  've  heard  of  a  new  remedy  for  it 
Ah!  my  dear  Mrs.  Brown,"  she  added,  turning  to 
another  of  the  party,  *<  I  saw  Henry  Cole  cnJf  yes- 
terday, and  he  idd  me  they  were  all  well  at  hh 
father's.  Bnt,  as  I  was  saymg,  they  my  it  was  all 
his  fault—" 

*«  Maggie,  are  yon  never  going  to  tell  us  that 
story?" 
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"Yes,    dean,  pfeaently,  when  Pto  done  here. 

f  es,  Bbe  is  quite  a  dear  little  thiogT)  and  Sally  Irish, 

Bvho  lives  ^with  them,  you  know,  8a3r8  she  'a  so  good 

md  so  c^ntle,  and  goes  abont  every  thing  so  nicely 

and  so  pleasantly,  that  she  has  qoite  won  Sally's 

heart  already,  and  that,  you  know,  is  not  very  easy 

to  do.     It  ^was  only  a  day  or  two  after  they  moved 

ap,  before  they  had  got  all  fixed  to  rights,*  that  she 

came  up  to  Sally,  who  was  washing  out  some  things, 

and  said  to  her,  as  she  held  out  a  handle  of  nice 

muslins — <  Do,  Sally,  please  wash  these  out  for  me 

this  time,  and  I  will  stand  By  whilst  you  do  it  and 

learn  ho'w,  and  then,  yoil  know,  another  time  I  can 

do  it  myself,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  I  may  learn  to  do 

it  almost  as  well  as  yon,  Sally.* 

'*  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  she  's  not  so  set  up  with 
her  piany  and  such  nicknakeries  as  to  be  above  being 
willing  to  help  herself  some.  When  I  heard  what 
a  heap  of  help  they  had  down  there,  I  thought  sure 
as  how  they  were  going  to  bring  all  their  city  no- 
tions as  'well  as  their  piany  down  here  into  the 
country." 

**  Why,  what  harm  can  there  be  in  a  piano,"  said 
the  oldest  of  the  Holmes  giris,  before  whose  eyes 
visions  of  a  boarding-school,  and  a  piano,  and  such 
like  things  had  been  for  some  time  danchig ;  "  IcanH 
see  vrhat  harm  there  can  be  in  having  a  piano.  For 
my  part  I  think  it  must  be  very  ni<;e,  and  I  mean  to 
go  over  and  see  that  dear,  pretty  Mrs.  Dawson,  TUid 
perhaps  she  will  piay  on  hers  for  me." 

"  No  doubt  she  will,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Susan 
Bitterly ;  "  accomplished  ladies  like  her  when  they  'la 
setiled  down  among  such  barbarians  as  we,  are  glad 
to  find  some  one  as  accomplished  as  yourself  with 
whom  to  associate." 

A  tart  reply  arosp  to  Susan  Holmes*  tongue,  bul  an 
opportune  look  from  her  mother  arrested  it. 

"I  should  think,^'  resumed  Mrs.  Hardmoney, 
"  that  their  help  would  eat  up  all  they  make  at  any 
time.  The  Gilbert  farm  was  never  a  very  profitable 
one,  and  this  man,  Dawson,  they  say,  knows  nothing 
about  farming.  He 's  hired  Sam  Bromley  and  Jim 
Clodpole  to  work  on  the  place.  Sam  told  my  old 
man  he  was  to  have  a  kind  of  management  of  things, 
for  Dawson  hardly  knew  the  tines  of  the  fork  from 
the  handle.  We  all  know  that  Sam  is  a  managing 
fellow,  and  if  he  do  n*t  contrive  to  get  more  out  of 
the  place  than  Dawson,  I  'm  mistaken." 

"  I  think  you  do  Sam  injustice,"  said  Mrs.  Holmes. 
'*  Mr.  Holmes  told  me  that  Mr.  Dawson  came  to  see 
him  about  hiring  Sam,  and  that  he  took  him  on  his 
lecom mendation.  Dawson  is  to  pay  him  high  wages, 
but  Sam  is  a  smart  hand,  and  if  Qpiwson  wHl  only 
keep  his  eyes  open,  he  may  learn  a  good  deal  from 
hiffl." 

"  One  thing  is  very  certain,"  broke  in  our  friend, 
MIm  Chatierton—"  1  shall  go  see  her  as  soon  as 
she  'e  fixed,  and  I  hope  all  the  neighbors  will.  From 
what  Sally  Irish  told  me,  I  *m  sure  she  is  not  a  bit 
uppish,  but  will  be  glad  to  see  us  aH.  And  you 
know,  Mrs.  Holmes,  you  can  give  her  some  ol  your 
sice  recipes  for  country  dishes,  and  teach  her  so  many 
things,  if  you  chootOf  about  managing  her  dairy,  and 


1  An  certain,  from  whnt  Sally  says,  she  will  be  much 
obliged  to  you  for  doing  so." 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  the  lady  i^ddressed,  "I 
have  been  thinking  abont  it  for  some  time,  only  I 
thought  perhaps  she  would  not  care  to  have  any 
visitors  until  she  got  qnite  settled  and  began  to  feel 
quite  at  home.  It  was  only  to-day  Mr.  Holmes  told 
me  he  thought  it  would  be  neighborly  for  me  to  go, 
and  he  was  sure  shs  would  take  it  quite  kindly. 
Mr.  Dawson  and  he  are  quite  sociable,  and  he  oflen 
drops  in  to  see  how  things  are  getting  on  as  he  goes 
byj  and  Mr.  Dawaon  consults  with  him  a  good  deal 
about  things  and  a  quite  thankful  to  him  for  his  ad- 
vice." 

Mr.  Holmes  was  one  of  the  principal  men  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  the  very  fine  fiurm 
on  which  he  lived,  he  was  the  owner  of  two  or  three 
others,  and  had  some  very  comfortable  snug  sums 
invested  in  mort^iages,.  and  some  stocks.  Mr. 
Holmes'  opinion  on  any  subject  was  then  that  of  a 
man  entitled  to  be  heard,  for  it  is  astonishing  what 
an  additional  force  of  wisdom  chose  little  things 
called  dollars,  when  counted  in  tens  of  thousands, 
and  espAially.in  hundreds  of  thousands,  lend  to  their 
possessor.  Should  it  chance  that  they  should  mount 
into  millions,  Solomon  himself,  could  he  revisit  the 
earth,  would  not  be  more  regarded  than  are  their 
fortunate  possessars — theift  words  are  cherished  as 
the  very  oracles  of  wisdom,  and  their  breath  is  as  it 
were  the  divine  afilatns— men  who  possess  them 
may  pass  their  lives  withoAt  contributing  in  the 
slightesl  degree  to  the  comfort  or  happiness  of  their 
fellow  men,  the  very  incarnation  of  selfish  avarice ; 
but  should  thsy  after  their  death,  unable  to  carry  it 
with  them,  build  and  endow  an  hospital,  a  college  or 
a. library,  their  names  inunedmtely  ascend  to  heaven 
in  grateful  peeans  for  their  wondrous  bounties,  and 
they  live  in  brick  and  marble  for  ages,  whilst  those 
whose  lives  have  been  past  in  one  constant  act  of 
benefioeneeto  their  fellows,  sink  into  their  graves 
and  are  forgottea  in  a  month. 
'  Mr.  Holmes'  opinions  then,  were  of  weight  in  the 
circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  his  good  lady  re- 
echoing them,  they  bore  down  all  feeling  which  the 
natural  rancor  of  Miss  Bitterly  and  the  contracted 
views  of  Mrs.  Hardmoney  might  have  engendered 
in  the  breasts  of  the  females  around,  against  our  sweet 
Maria.  14 one  of  them  had  yet  seen  her ;  she  had  not 
been  a  month  in  their  neighborhood,  but  they  all  had 
heard  something  good  about  her,  and  after  wondering 
vrtiy  the  Dawsous  had  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  place 
of  worship,  and  whether  they  did  n't  mean:  to  go,  and 
if  they  did  which — ^the  conversation  turned  into  other 
channels,  and  Maggie  Chatlerton  at  last  yielded  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  children  to  go  over  into  their 
oomer  and  tell  them  **  that  nice  story." 

The  village  of  Boston,  though  numbering  less  than 
a' thousand  inhabitants,  was  well  supplied  with  places 
of  public  worship,  for,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  sor- 
rounded  by  a  populous  neighborhood.  First,  stood 
the  old  and  venerable  brick  building,  destitute  of  any 
ornament,  unless  the  glazed  ends  of  the  blue-colored 
brieks  scattered  profusely  through  the  walls  could 
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be  called  such,  with  its  sm^l,  venerable  porch. 
The  bulding  wa?,  however,  becoming  too  large  for 
the  worshipers,  or  rather  the  worshipers  were  be- 
coming too  few  for  the  building,  for  the  great  dis- 
sension, some  years  previous,  which  rent  the  society 
in  twain  had  reached  here,  and  a  laj^  number  had 
gone  ofi*  to  seek  another  building  other  than  that  in 
which,  in  contemplative  silence,  their  sires  and  grand- 
sires  before  them  had  worshiped.  Then  came  the 
Baptists  and  Methodists,  in  their  almost  equally  plam 
buildings  but  with  large  congregations,  and  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Episcopalians,  with  more  pretending 
buildings  but  much  fewer  numbers,  brought  up  the 
rear. 

It  was  not  from  want  of  a  chanoe  that  the  Protest- 
ant could  not  worship,  and  the  number  of  emigrants 
in  the  neighborhood  was  s'o  small  that  life  chapel  of 
the  Roman  Gatholio  had  not  yet  appear^.  Before 
removing  to  the  country  Dawson,  and  his  wife  had 
been  regular  attendants  on  every  Sunday  morning, 
or  at  least  on  every  not  very  wet  or  stormy  Sunday 
morning,  at  a  church  of  the  Episcopal  denomination. 
They  went,  especially  the  gentleman,  mdre  from  a 
feeling  that  it  was  a  tribute  rendered  to  propriety 
than  from  any  other  motive.  Not  that  he  was  an 
irreligious  man ;  he  was  simply  a  careless  ope.  Of 
religion  in  the  abstract,  he  professed  when  he  spoke 
of  it,  which  was  very  seldom,  great  respect.  He 
had  never  been  led  off  either  by  reading  or  the  in- 
fluence of  companionship  to  any  thing  beyond  simple 
indiiference.  He  saM^  that  those  who  were  called 
"religious  people" — "church  membe|rs" — most  of 
them  declined  frequenting  the  opera,  or  the  theatre, 
or  ball-room.  He  could  not  Understand  this— he 
could  not  comprehend  why  what  he  considered  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  life  were  to  be  'thus  given  up. 
It  is  true  he  oAen  met  these  very  persons  in  the  con- 
cert-room, or  at  what  he  thought  very  large  parties, 
provided  there  was  no  dancing— he  could  not  under- 
stand those  which  he  considered  distinctions  with- 
out a  difference,  except  that  the  music  of  the  concert- 
room  would  be  improved  by  scenic  representations 
in  costume,  or  that  the  scandal  of  the  tte-party  might 
be  advantageously  broken  in  upon  by  the  music  of 
the  dance.  This  was  the  reasoning  of  one  who 
merely  regarded  the  surface — beyond  this  he  had  not 
penetrated.  Religion  itself,  as  a  vital,  soul-giving 
principle,  he  had  never  studied.  A  large  portion  of 
the  Bible  was  ihmiliar  to  him— he  admired  the 
psalms  of  David  for  their  exquisite  pathos  and  sim- 
plicity—the sublimity  of  Isaiah,  and  the  moumflil 
imagery  of  Jeremiah  hod  touched  his  fancy,  but  his 
heart  had  been  unmoved,  eitlier  by  these  or  the 
gentle  teachings  and  lofty  morality  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. He  read  the  Bible  as  he  did  the  workk  of 
other  great  authors,  to  please  his  fhncy,  his  imagina- 
tion, but  not  as  the  Book  in  which  choice  of  life  and 
death,  the  mode  of  attaining  the  one  and  avoiding  the 
other,  is  offered  to  mankind.  Maria,  like  most  wo- 
men, possessed  deeply  religious  sensibilities.  The 
Bible  was  not  to  her  a  sealed  book,  and  she  was  un- 
consciously most  probably  to  herself,  much  in- 
fluenced in  her  actions  by  iu  teachings.    But  her 


mode  oC  4ife  and  that  of  her  husband  had  oot  bes 
such  as  to  allow  it  to  make  any  very  deep  impf«s»ii 
on  her.  Had  one  chaiiged  her  with  being  deficits 
in  religious  feeling  she  would  have  ^hnini:  ^ 
from  it  with  horror.  But,  in  very  truth,  though  *M 
germs  may  have  been  planted  in  her  heart,  tk  (^ 
quisite  sun  and  rain  had  not  yet  reached  tlsa  i« 
mature  them.  With  such  views,  they  had  not  b». 
ten<$d  their  motions  ckurchward,  and,  since  [k: 
removal,  were  under  f«ome  feeling  of  embarrassa^; 
at  a  first  meeting  wkh  a  congregation  all  Mraogen 
to  them. 

CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  Sunday  succeeding  the  tea-party  ai  Mn. 
Holmes',  our  hero  and  heroine  solved  the  probleicifi 
regard  to  their  church-going  by  appearing  io  the  Epis- 
copal churoh  at  Euston.     Thus  it  was  settled  ibit 
they  did  intend  to  go  to  tshurch,  and  also  where  ther 
intended  to  go;  two  very  important  points  for  the 
goflsipa  of  |he  neighborhood.   Mr.  Dawson  had  caild 
on  the  church- warden  to  obtain  a  pew  a  day  or  two 
before;  the  fact  was  duly  communicated  to  his  wife. 
and  by  her  to  some  of -the  ladies  of  the  coogre^iioD, 
so  that  when  the  Sunday  morning  arrived  the  new 
comers  were  duly  expected.    She  would  of  coan« 
be  dressed  in  her  best  silk  dress,  made  in  Ihemwe:: 
fashion ;  and  her  hat  of  the  same  materiai,  would  also 
be  d  glass  in  which  the  ladies  of  Eustoo  could  mouid 
their  own.    Great  was  the  surprise  ofsaadijgood 
ladies,  who  cast  furtive  glances  over  their  shoalder, 
when  a  young  lady  of  graceful  miien  aod  cm'iage, 
and  who  could  be  no  other  than  the  expected  one, 
followed  the  warden,  who  politely  pointed  out  ibcif 
seats  to  the  strangers,  up  the  aisle.   Attired  in  « 
siaiple,  white  raualin  dresB^  with  a  plain  »iraw  h&t, 
slightly  trimmed  with  green  ribbon,  Maria,  holding 
her  little  boy  by  the  hand,  disappoinlcd  expecWioo. 
There  was  no  time  for  criticism,  for  immediately 
after  the  clergyman  entered  the  desk,  aod  as  there 
was  no  grand  preliminary  flourish  by  the  organ  of 
some  favorite  aria  from  Rossini  or  Bellini,  the  ser- 
vices conunenced. 

They  were   conducted  with  an  earnest  fervor 
which  chained  and  held  the  attention  of  all.   There 
was  no  attempt  at  display,  but  the  lofty  and  roWime 
beauty  of  the  liturgy  was  brought  out  in  all  its  force 
by  the  heartfelt  utterance  of  the  speaker.    The  con- 
gregation soon  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
rector.    The  responses  were  deep  and  fervenf-tlrc 
music,  plain  and  unaooompcnied  by  an  instrament, 
seemed  to  the  new  arrivers,  joined  in  as  it  ww  by 
the  whole  congregation,  as  more  expressiw  of  de^ 
devotion  than  the  more  finished  efforts  of  the  choir, 
accompanied  by  a  superb  instrument,  to  which  ibey 
had  been  accustomed.    The  Bermon  which  followed 
was  in  keeping  with  what  had  passed.   It  wm  a 
plain,  practical  discourse  on  our  duties  here  u  coa- 
nected  with  our  state  heieafter.    There  was  no  elo- 
quence, but  much  earoestness^lhe  ientenee*  were 
not  founded  and  polished  to  the  higbetx  efcgtnce  ot 
finish,  but  brief  lind  pithy,  and  the  languigc  strong 
and  nenrouB,  went  directly  home  tothekut»a 
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conscience.  Although  devoid  of  ornamenti  H  was 
entirely  free  from  any  thing  like  oominonplaoe,  and 
proclaimed  the  utterer  to  be  no  cdmmoaplaoe  man. 
A  few  months  only  settled  in  the  place,  he  had  al- 
ready made  a  forcible  impression  on  his  people,  as 
was  apparent  fnom  their  manner  both  during  the 
prayers  and  the  sermon. 

Mr.  Stapleton  was  indeed  no  ordinary  mati.   .Uis 
talents  'were  more  than  usually  fall  to  the  common 
herd.     They  had  been  highly  cultivated,  and  would 
fit  him  to  adorn  any  position  to  which  he  might  be 
called.   .  His  ambition  was»  however,  to  do  good  to 
hia  fellow  man.    To  this  all  the  energies  of  his  mind 
and  heart  ^were  directed.    Holding  sincerely  to  the 
distinctive  j>rinciples  of  l^s  own  denomination,  he 
could  yeC  see  in  every  msn  a  brother.    Thp  road  to 
heaven  was  not  in  his  opinion  over  one  narrow  plank, 
which  alooe  must  be  trodden  in  conformity  with  the 
creeds  and  synods  of  certain  men  in  oi;der  to  reach 
it.     In  his  preaching  as  in  his  practice^  it  wus  justi- 
fication by  faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer  who  died 
to  save  all  who  sincerely  trusted  in  him»  Where  dis- 
ease and  sorrow  were,  there  was  the  rector  found — 
nor  were  his  attentions  confined  to  those  who  were 
called  of  bis  own  denomioation—it  was  enough  for 
him  to  know  that  pain  or  sufiTeriug  existed  to  draw 
him  to  its  home.    In  humble  imitation  of  his  Divine 
Master,  *<he  went  about  doing  good."    The  efiects 
of  this  were  already  apparent  in  many  cases-^univer- 
sal  respect  and  esteem  awaited  him  whenever  he 
approached — the  careless,  the  indifferent,  the  pro- 
fane, all  awarded  to  him  a  consistency  of  life  and 
conduct  in  keeping  with  the  doctrines  and  principles 
he  enforced.    The  influence  of  such  a  life  in  a  man 
placed  in  such  a  situation  could  not  but  be  felt  in  the 
surrounding  community,  and  especially  among  those 
whose  spiritual  guide  he  was — accordingly,  already 
the  fruits  of  it  were  beginning  to  be  shown  in  a , 
deeper,  and  more  earnest  spirit  of  devotion  in  his  con- 
gregation.   Their  attendance  on  the  regular  services 
of  the  church  was  more  numerous  and  more  regular ; 
increasing  attention  was  given  by  them  to  the  spi- 
ritual education  of  their  children  through  the  medium 
of  the  Sunday-schools  into  which  he  had  breathed  a 
renewed  vitality. 

Yet  with  all  his  energy  and  devotedness  in  his  sa- 
cred calling  Mr.  Stapleton  was  no  bigot,  no  ascetic. 
In  the  social  circle  no  one  conlributed  more  largely 
to  the  eotertaiomeiit  and  amusement  of  those  around 
him.  ^e  took  an  active  interest  in  the  temporal 
affairs  of  those  among  whom  he  lived— he  had  a  keen 
relish  for  the  innumerable  blessings  with  which  God 
has  strewed  our  pathway  through  life,  lecaiiuaend- 
ing  the  use,  but  strongly  deprecating  the  abuse  oi 
them;  in  a  word,  inculcating  both  by  precept  and 
ezampie  temperance  in  all  things. 

Such  was  the  man  upon  whose  ministrations  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  our  tale  now  for  the  first  time 
attended.  They  were  unknown  to  him  except  by 
reputation,  their  former  history  being  familiar  to 
him,  and  fear  of  intrusion  having  thus  long  deterred 
him  from  seeking  an  acquaintance,  which  must  have 
been  most  agreeable  to  a  man  of  as  cultivated  a  mind 


and  refined  taste  as  his.  Now,  however,  that  they 
had  enrolled  themselves  among  his  parishioners,  the 
case  was  different,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  pas- 
toral duties  he  could  seek  them  out  with  propriety. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Dawson  and  his 
wife  felt  pleasure  that  among  those  who  were  likely 
to  be  their  future  life  associates  there  was  one  so  re- 
fined in  taste,  so  cultivated,  in  intellect,  so  gentle- 
mmily  in  manner  as  their  pastor.  Nor  was  the  pastor 
on  his  side  less  plessed.  The  charms  of  conversa- 
tion with  persons  of  refined  taste  and  cultivation 
wore  a  source  of  positive  pleasure  to  him,  and  of 
relief  to  a  mind  worn  by  study  and  anxiety.  The 
lighter  literature  in  which  Dawson  delighted  "vt^s 
not  unknown  to  him,  and  from  the  shelves  of  his  neW 
friend  (the  ^*  back-parlor*'  had  befen  transformed  into 
the  ^Hibrary")  he  could  obtain  authors  of  rare  merit 
which  his  own  library  did  not  afford.  Maria's  piano 
and  voice  were  always  pat  into  requisition  at  the 
pastor's  call,  and  thus  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
an  intimacy  was  established,  which  under  other  cir- 
cumstances would  in  all  probability  have  only  been 
brought  about  in  months,  if  not  in  years. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  Dawsoos,  Mr.  Stapleton  ever  lost 
sight  of  the  great  object  of  his  life— the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  his  fellow-men.  The  greater  his  in- 
timacy became,.the  more  he  found  himself  the  ha- 
bitual frequenter  of  the  house  of  his  new  friends,  the 
deeper  became  his  interest,  the  more  anxious  his  de- 
sire to  raise  their  thoughts  from  the  concerns  of  time 
to  those  of  eternity.  Gradually  and  gently  would  he 
lead  the  conversation  into  channels  which  enabled 
him  to  dwell  more  and  more  on  the  thoughts  that 
were  nearest  and  dearest  to  himself.  He  found  at- 
tentive listeners.  There  were  no  doubts  of  a  scep- 
tical kind  to  be  overcome.  Both  Dawson  and  Maria 
yielded  a  belief  of  the  head  to  ail  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
listen  from  their  childhood.  With  her,  too,  as  she 
had  increased  in  years,  had—- in  her  more  thoughtful 
moments— increased  an  earnest  respect  for  the  pre- 
cepts which  were  familiar  to  her.  In'  the  midst  of 
all  her  former  gaiety  and  splendor,  she  not  unfre- 
quently  felt  that  she  was  created  for  some  higher  and 
nobler  purpose  than  to  pass  her  life  in  the  frivolities 
of  which  she  waa  the  center.  An  aching  void,  filled 
— as  she  thought — first,  by  her  husband,  and  then 
still  fuUer  by  her  children,  she  could  not  but  at  times 
experience,  as  who  of  us  has  not.  Stapleton  now 
showed  her  that  even  t^ese  cherished  objects  of  af- 
fection were  ndl  suflicient.  These  ties  death  might 
rend  asunder — the  cherished  objects  might  be  wrested 
from  her,  at  any  rate,  for  a  season ;  but,  that  there 
was  one,  to.  whom,  if  she  gave  her  affections.  He 
never  would  part  from  her.  To  do  this,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  her  to  abate  one  iota  of  her  domestic 
feelings — ^the  love  for  those  on  earth  and  for  Him  in 
heaven  were  not  only  compatible  with  each  other, 
but  would  actually  increase  the  purity  and  devotion 
of  each. 

So  sped  away  the  fail  and  winter.  The  new 
comers  had  become  perfectly  at  home  in  their  new 
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position.  Many  and  varioas  had  been  the  neighborly 
calls  upon  them,  which  had  been  duly  returned. 
Strange  vtbb  the  contrast  between  their  new  and  old 
acquaintances  in  much  of  the  outward  /brmi  of  so- 
ciety, but  they  both  found  that  beneath  these  plainer 
exteriors  were  frequently  met  with  hearts  as  laige 
and  pure,  and  min^s  as  strong  and  vigorous,  if  not  as 
polished  and  cultivated,  as  those  to  which  they  had 
been  accu»tomed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes  had  been 
invaluable  adjuncts  to  both.  The  former  had  con- 
veyed many  an  useful  piece  of  practical  knowledge 
to  Dawson,  who  had  entered  on  bis  new  pursuits 
with  a  fixed  determination  to  succeed,  and  with  his 
mind  unfettered  by  any  of  those  prejudices  arising 
from  the  fact  that  **his  father  had  done  so  before 
him,"  or  that  "it  vhis  the  practice  in  their  neighbor- 
hood," was  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  im- 
provements which  modern  skill  and  the  experience 
of  others  now  bring  to  the  aid  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 
His  life  was  passed  in  an  even,  quiet  tenor.  If  his 
meals  were  not  as  luxurious  as  they  once  had  been, 
labor  of  some  kind  gave  to  them  a  most  excellent  re- 
lish, and  no  buuer  was  over  so  good  as  that  which 
he  now  ate,  for  the  hands  of  Maria  had  made  it ;  no 
pastry  so  light  and  delicious,  for  the  same  fair  hands 
had  prepared  it;  no  bread  so  sweet,  for  she  had 
kneaded  it  herself;  aud  her  light  cakes,  a  recipe 
from  Mrs.  Holmes^  were  pronounced  equal  to  those 
of  that  thrifty  lady,  whose  house'<rifery  was  the 
theme  of  admiration  the  country  round.  Thus  they 
conformed  themselves  to  their  circumstances ;  and, 
in  so  doing,  enjoyed  the  many  blessings  Heaven  still 
reserved  for  them.  The  children  had  thriven  apace. 
Harry  had  learned  not  only  to  lake  oare  of  himself 
without  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Harris  anil  Jenny,  but 
aspired  to  take  charge  of  the  cows,  also ;  being 
never  so  happy  as  when  permitted  to  assist  in  driving 
them  to  and  from  the  pasture-grounds.  Little  Maria's 
great  delight,  too,  was  too  feed  the  "  chickes, "  and 
baby,  left  to  roll  about  a  good  deal  by  itself,,  was  fast 
attaining  that  happy  period,  when  it  is  its  glorious 
privilege  to  waddle  up  and  down  stairs  alone,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  its  own  neok,  and  the  perpetual 
alarm  of  all  careful  mammas. 

But  had  the  true  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Siapleton  pro- 
duced no  fruit  during  this  time?— It  had.  An  in- 
creased and  more  earnest  attention  to  those  things  of 
which  he  spake  was  seen  on  the  part  of  both  Dawson 
and  his  wife.  The  mode  of  operation  on  their  minds 
and  hearts  was  different.  He  reasoned—she  felt. 
With  the  almost  unerring  instinct  of  the  female  char- 
acter she  had  reached  her  conclusions,  whilst  her 
husband  was  deliberating  with  slower  reason.  She 
felt  that  here  was  the  something  which  was*  to  iiti 
that  aching  void  in  her  heart,  which,  despite  her  ar- 
dent atfection  for  her  husband  and  children,  she  had 
long  felt  there.  With  her  usual  prompt  determina- 
tion she  acted.  She  communicated  her  resolves  to 
her  husband,  whose  only  reply  was  a  warmer,  more 
fervent  kiss  than  usual.  Thus  sanctioned  by  her 
husband,  in  the  early  spring  she  made  a  public  oon- 


fessioa  of  her  faith  by  joining  in  that  < 
remembranoe  of  a  Saviour's  loveirom  whscls  i 
before  abstained. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  foppoaed  that  this 
result  of  snddea  and  hasty  delerminatioii. 
earnest  were  her  eommaningB  with  her  ow^ia 
Long  and  earnest  had  been  her  eonveraatioBS'v^st^  Sir 
StapletiDO-^attentive  and  careful  her  perusal  of  th^  «<: 
crad  volume';  and  when,  at  last,  after  frequent  and  ^- 
vent  prayer  to  God,  for  enlightenment  and  gxMit^mm'v 
she  fully  determined  to  pursue  the  path  she  kad  ecci- 
sidered,  she  felt  her  heart  lightened  of  a  lowl,  &sm1  f  ha: 
peace  of  mind  which  the  world  can  neither  gr  w  scr 
takeaway. 

One  caiip  now  oppressed  her — one  desire  nL  Issnii  i: 
her :  it  was  that  her  husband  should  also  join    -wruTi 
her  in  her  new  profession.    Te  obtain  this  emd  vat 
now  her  constant  aim.    Fervently  did  she  add#v9» 
her  prayers  to  God  for  such  a  consumnation.     Ear- 
nest and  loving  were  her  eonversations  with  higa. 
His  head  and  his  mind  were  (she  knew)  right ;    ha 
his  heart  had  been  unt6uched.    Well  she  knew,  that 
for  her  sake  ha  would  do  almost  any  things— bat  far 
his  own  sake  it  was  that  the  devoted  wife,  lemnwr 
upon  his  arm  as  they  sometimes  rambled  together, 
or,  at  other  times,  with  her  hand  resting  in  hi«. 
piessed  her  gentle  pleadkigs  upon  him.    She  opes»ed 
for  him'such  passages  of  the  sacred  vofome  as   she 
thought  most  suited  for  him,  and  then,  not  unfre- 
quently,  retiring  to  the  privacy  of  her  own  chamber 
would  throw  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  poor  out 
|U1  her  full,  gushing  soul  to  God  in  eamePt  prater, 
that  he  would  touch  the  heart  of  her  husband  and 
bring  him  to  Him.    (God  answereth  prayer.)    Kor 
were  hers  in  vain ;  and,  oh !  who  could  tell  the  mn 
utterable  joy  of  that  fond  heart  when,  at  last,  pressing 
her  fondly  to  hit  heart,  he  avowed  his  deferminatioa 
.  to  join  her,  on  the  following  Sunday,  in  an  open  pro- 
fession of  his  Saviour  before  men,  adding^ — 

"  To  you,  my  own  sweet  wife,  I  owe  this  change 
which  has  come  upon  me.  Your  gentle  pleadings, 
your  fond  prayers  have  opened  this  stubborn  heart, 
and  pi^paredihe  way  for  the  reception  af  those  bet- 
ter things  which  were  beieafler  to  be  his." 

^*  Not  unto  me,  dearest  Henry,  not  unto  me,  but 
unto  God  above  be  the  praise.  Too  happy,  indeed, 
am  I,  if  I  have  been  the  feeble  instroment  in  His 
hands  of  your  enlightenment." 

Close  we  the  scene.  It  would  indeed  be  a  privi- 
lege, had  we  the  ability,  to  follow  our  heroine  tat" 
ther.  Never  had  she  looked  so  lovely.  A  heavealy 
radianbe  and  sensoity  shone  from  her  young  brow. 
Her  eyes  wore  a  subdued  and  softened  expreseioa 
which  rendered  them  even  more  attractive  than  of 
old.  And  how  was  her  care  for  her  children  height* 
tened?— not  for  their  bodies  only,  as  formerly,  bat 
now  for  their  souls.  Never  afterward  did  either  she 
or  Dawson  cast  a  regretful  glanoe  backward,  for  fhey 
felt  that,  if  they  had  lost  the  worid,  they  had  gained 
Heaven. 

T.  R.N. 


FATHER    BROMLEY'S    TALE. 


ST  WILLIAM  ALBXAT  SUTLIVVK. 


**  I  W1LX  tell  yoQ  a  fale,"  eaid  Father  Bromley. 
Father  Bromley  sat  on  the  piazza  of  his  cottage, 
looking  over  the  gr^ea  breadth  of  lawn  which 
stretched  down  to  Willow  Brook.    The  am  had 
just  grone  down,  and  the  western  sky,  still  a-glow, 
seemed-— seen  through  the  wiUow»--like  a  splendid 
tissue — gold  and  green ;  and  the  stream,  as  it  rolled, 
might  have  been  supposed  to  have  its  rise  in  that 
strange  El  Dorado  which  filled  our  eountry's  anoea- 
tral  dreams.    On  his  right  sat  his  daughter  Alice, 
needing  to  be  but  a  shade  paler  to  be  wrapped  in  a 
shroud,  and  laid  to  her  dreamless  sleep  with  a  white 
rose-bud  pressed  between  heralender  fingers,  and  on 
his  left  his  otiier  daughter,  Margaret,  fresh  as  a  June 
rose  at  sunrise.    The  fiither  sat  between  them^  the 
very  pattern  of  paternal  grace  and  quiet  benignity. 
His  worldly  cares  had  been  slight,  so  his  face  had 
been  left  smooth,  full,  and  sunny ;  so  sunny,  in  fact, 
that  it  appeared  to  have  taken  and  retained  the  quint- 
essence of  every  sunbeam  t^hich  had  fallen  upon  it. 
But  now^,  like  external  nature,  it  had  a  sort  of  twi- 
light  expression,  approaching  to  spirituality,  which 
would  awaken  in  the  beholder  an  abiding  interest, 
and  lead  him  to  pause  and  study  ere  he  passed. 
Various  circumstances  conspired  to  this— the  time, 
the  place,  and  the  proximity  of  his  pale  child,  propt 
up  with  pillows,  and  almost  as  ethereal  as  a  moon- 
beam.   For  a  long  time  they  had  been  sitting  in  a 
deepening  sHeiice,  which  neither  Wished  to  disturb ; 
and  so  absorbed  were  the  two  daughters  with  their 
own  thoughts,  that  the  first  words  of  the  gray  father 
fell  upon  unheeding  ears. 

"  I  will  tell  yon  a  story,'*  he  repeated,  aAer  a  little 
pause,  and  in  a  firmer  tone.   ' 

Slowly,  and  with  a  sigh,  like  one  awakening  from 
a  pleasant  dream  to  an  unpleasant  reality,  Alice  lifted 
the  lids,  and  upturned  her  eyes,  filled  with  a  gather- 
ing dreaminess,  to  the  dawning  love-look  of  her  only 
parent.  Those  deep,  dark  eyes,  they  must  have 
known  many  tears. 

^^Do  let  us  hear  it,  papa,"  she  murmured,  <<but  let 
it  be  in  harmony  with  gathering  stars  and  slanting 
moonbeams,  and  let  it  have  a  true  golden  tinge  from 
the  sunset  which  lights  up  the  gloaming." 

**  And  do  let  us  hear  it !  "  echoed  Margaret,  turn- 
ing quite  away  from  the  moon,  which  was  just 
rising. 

"And  of  what  shall  it  be?"  asked  Father  Brom- 
ley, as  he  looked  inquiringly  from  one  to  the  other. 

«  O,  something  that  will  please  Alice !"  returned 
the  sweet  girl.  "  For  who  Icsows  how  many  times 
we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  please  her,"  she 
thought  but  did  not  say,  for  all  of  that  household 
knew  that  sooner  or  later  death  would  knock  at  their 
door. 
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There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  Alice  said — 

**  Let  it  be  of  the  pieture,  with  the  angel-face, 
which  hangs  in  the  green  parlor?"  There  must 
have  been  strange  thoughts  suggested  by  it,  for  her 
face  in  the  white  moonshine  grew  a  shade  paler,  and 
her  hcnds  trembled  a  little,  as  if  nervously  aflected, 
but  no  one  noticed  it. 

There  was-another  pause,  and  then  she  continued, 
as  if  to  explain  the  reason  of  her  wish — 

"  I  have  been  reading  to-day  a  beautiful  poem,  in 
which  a  lovely  lady  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  her 
spirit  nightly  haunted  her  old  home.  Thinking  on 
the  sad  tale,  I  paused  to  weep,  and  sat  for  a  few 
moments  with  shut  eyes.  When  I  opened  them, 
the  first  thing  that  I  saw  was  the  portrait,  and— will 
you  believe  it  ? — it  had  acquired  a  new  sadness,  such 
as  I  never  sa'#  on  a  mortal  fece.  It  seemed  to  be 
looking  at  me  with  an  incomprehensible  intensity  of 
earnestness ;  and,  as  I  still  gazed,  a  teai^-I  saw  it  as 
plainly  as  I  see  the  moon—started  in  the  eyes,  and 
rolled  down  the  face.  And  then  another,  and  an- 
other," she  went  on  in  higher  tones,  as  if  trying  to 
impress  a  buming  truth  on  incredulous  listeners, 
"and  all  the  while  it  looked  at  me  so  sadly— but  not 
with  pity,  and  seemed  so  to  invite  me,  that  I  fancied 
that  I  heard  the  lips  say— <  Gome !  *  That  was  only 
fancy,  but,  as  I  live,  I  saw  it  weep." 

Father  Bromley  looked  with  deep  and  tender  anx- 
iety upon  the  pale  face  at  his  side.  He  well  knew 
of  a  report,  formerly  current  in  the  house,  to  the 
eflect  that  this  same  picture  was  seen  to  shed  tears 
just  before  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  family. 
But  this  piece  of  information. he  restmined,  justly 
deeming  it  not  pertinent  for  the  occasion.  Margaret 
looked  anxious  and  perplexed,  but  said  nothing;  and 
the  father,  after  a  little  pause,  began— in  a  low  voice 
—his  tale.  Let  us  listen,  dear  reader,  seated  atten- 
"lively  on  the  sward,  at  the  corner  of  the  dim  old 
mansion.  We  may  be  as  sceptical  as  we  please, 
since  neither  of  us  ever  saw  a  strip  of  painted  can- 
vass, in  a  gilt  frame,  weep. 

"  My  great  grandfather's  second  wife— for  so  far 
back  his  story  was  to  date— was'  a  strange,  bad 
woman.  There  was  no  peace  in  her  vicinity.  The 
estate  had  become  involved,  and  my  great-grand- 
father, knowing  her  t^  be  possessed  of  some  money, 
married  her.  But  he  always  bad  cause  to  bitterly 
rue  that  day  and  hour  which  made  her  his.  He  had 
two  daughters— both  sweet  girls,  and  she  one  son, 
who  had  inherited  all  her  bad  qualities,  with  an  ad- 
ditional coarseness  and  ugliness  of  manner,  which 
she— if  she  possessed  it— from  superiority  of  educa- 
tion, seldom  showed.  Her  son,  whose  name  was 
Andrew,  had  that  sensual  perception  of  beauty 
which  always  marks  vulgar  natures,  and  he  had 
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been  but  a  short  time  in  the  family  before  he  gave 
evidence  of  the  impression  which  the  beauty  of  the 
younger  sister  made  upon  him.  Lisette,  from  the 
first,  rejected  his  overtures,  and  withdrew  from 
his  society  to  that  of  her  elder  sister  as  much  as 
possible;  but  Andrew,  not  heeding  her  contempt, 
and  abetted  moreover  by  his  mother,  still  pressed  his 
suit  with  all  the  pertiniicity  and  regardlesMiess  of 
feeling,  which  characterize  auch  semi-barbarous  be- 
ings. The  persecuted  girl  sought  her  father's  pro- 
tection, and  he,  in  giving  it,  alienated  from  himself 
the  spark  of  aflSection  which  the  boaom  of  the  step- 
mother might  have  known.  From  that  time  she 
<  hated  him  with  the  hale  of  he]l ; '  but,  with  all  the 
cunning  of  her  perfidious  heart,  she  covered  it  with 
a  smile.  She  sofVened  toward  her  atep-daughters, 
and,  by  her  open  advice,  Andrew  discontinued  the 
attentions  which  had  made  him  so  odious  in  their 
sight.  All  was,  seemingly,  about  to  be  harmonious 
and  well  again,  when  the  father  suddenly  sickened 
and  died.  There  were  strange  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  death,  which  made  it  to  be  as  much  talked  of 
as  an  eighth  wonder.  Sturdy  men  put  their  bushy 
heads  together)  and  whispered  mysteriously  in  cor- 
ners, and  old  dames — stooping  over  the  few  last  em- 
bers on  the  hearth,  as  the  hours  drew  on  toward  the 
ghostly  midnight— muttered  to  each  other  in  under- 
breath,  starting  ever  and  anon  if  the  wind  but  wailed 
a  little  louder,  or  flapped  a  clapboard  which  chanced 
to  hang  loose.  Children  whimpered  if  they  were 
put  to  bed  alone  in  the  dark;  and  young  women,  in 
broad  daylight,  would  not  go  ten  rods  unattended 
over  an  unfrequented  road.  Dame  Burton  had  had, 
for  a  long  time  before  this,  an  unfavorable  reputation 
with  a  few,  and  the  assertiona  of  this  few  were  lat- 
terly gaining  believers.  It  was  new  currently  re- 
ported that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  going,  nightly,  to 
the  Devil's  Crag,  under  which  was  a  cave,  whose 
black  recesses  had  never  been  seen  by  mortal  eye. 
It  was  furthermore  reported,  that  whenever  any  one 
approached  it,  a  dark  vapor  issued  froiki  its  mouth, 
in  the  midst  of  which  were  sometimes  seen  two  fiery 
eyes,  and  ominous  voices  also  added  to  the  fright  of 
whomsoever  might  chance  to  be  lost  or  stray  in  this 
vicinity. 

''  The  foundation  for  all  this  waa  the  ^stimony  of 
two  superstitious  woodmen ;  who,  in  plying  their 
trade,  occasionally  ventured  into  the  vicmity,  and, 
besides  what  has  been  here  told,  one  of  them  gave 
out — as  a  piece  of  definite  information — thatf  being 
one  night  belated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cave, 
and  coming  toward  home  in  great  terror,  he  suddenly 
heard  the  sound  of  rapid  footsteps,  and  pausing,  he 
saw  Dame  Burton  come  into  an  open  spot  not  twelve 
Ibet  from  him.  Suddenly  there  appeared  a  man  as 
black  as  ebony  at  her  side.  Whence  he  came  he 
could  not  tell,  but  his  identity  was  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

'<  <Why  are  you  so  late?'  asked  the  dark  per- 
sonage. 

"  ^  Mercy,  mercy  I  *  cried  the  cringing  dame, 
piteously. 

**  But  mercy  did  not  seem  to  be  ene  ot  his  com- 


ponent parts ;  for,  seizing  her  roughly  by  Che  ana. 
and  rushing  off  with  her  like  lightning  through  the 
dense  underbrush,  he  made  directly  for  the  care, 
leaving  nothing-  but  an  overpowering^  MiieU  of  biim- 
fitone,  and  a  line  of  blue  light,  pointingr  li^  «  guiie- 
board  toward  the  place  of  rendeKvois. 

"  How  the  man  ever  got  home  he  could  not  lel!  - 
but  it  was  not  at  all  uncertain  that  he  did  g«c  home, 
and  tell  the  tale  hero  given  to  a  theaaaihd  incredi^oas 
bearers. 

**  Father  Burton  died  and  was  laid  with  his  ftthei^ 
and  Esther  and  LiaeCle  wept  together  in  their  sor- 
row, and  arrayed  themaelTss  sadly  in  mourning 
weeds.'  The  suspicions  of  their  neighbors  never 
troubled  them.    The  thdnght  that  their  step-mother 
oonld  be  so  utterly  depmved  would  haine  killed  them 
91  once,  had  it  entered  their  minds.    The  Ihther  bad 
not,  however,  been  long  gone  to  rest  when  they  per- 
ceived a  change  hi  the  mother  and  son.     The 
mother's  fhoe  assumed  a  oraAy  and  hag-like  expres- 
sion, and  the  son's  fsce  seemed  to  have  gotten  a  look 
of  stupid  cunning  quite  foreign  to  it.    Except  this, 
for  some  time,  nothing  was  to  be  seen ;  but  soon 
nuuters  took  a  mxxn  overt  and  decided  turn,  Andrew 
again  renewed  his  odious  attentions,  bat  with  a  con- 
fidence-which  he  formerly  lacteed.    He  was  met 
with  the  same  coldness  as  before,  to  which  was 
added  an  entreaty — couched  in  the  most  conciliatory 
language,  to  the  effect— that  he  would  desaL    But 
coldness  and  entreaty  wero  alike  vain,   fie  siilJ  per- 
sisted, and  Dame  Burton,  at  last,  seconded  his  suit 
by  commanding  Lisette,  in  uaequivooil  terms,  to 
marry  hJm. 

"  «I  cannot!  I  will  not ! '  said  Xiisette,  with  apas- 
sionate  bunt  oi  tears,  at  the  close  of  an  interview  ia 
which  the  matter  had  been  pressed  upon  her  with 
more  than  ordinary  vehemence  and  fiendish  show  of 
malignity. 

«* '  Cannot?  will  not?"  muttered  the  dame,  half  to 
herself  and  half  to  her  auditor,  accompanying  the 
same  with  an  impatient  gesture,  and  a  laugh  hi»&ed 
through  her  closed  teeth— 'we  will  see!  we  wUl 
see!' 

**  <  I  beg  to  hear  no  more  of  this,'  continued  the 
perseeuted  girl,  «'or  I  shall  expect  our  poor  dead 
father  to  come  in  his  shroud  to  defend  us  lirom  such 
cruelly.' 

"  <Thv  poor  dead  father  in  hib  shroud! '  echoed 
the  step-mother.  *Ah,  ha!  it  was  a  good  drug 
—a  friendly  drug,'  she  muttered  on  in  an  undertone, 
*  a  pleasant  potion  for  a  peevish  child !'  and  then  she 
laughed  at'  her  devilish  wit.  <  Thy  father  sleeps 
well,  child.  Did  thy  keen  wit  ever  take  exception 
at  the  friendly  nnrsing  which  waited  on  him  to  the 
grave?' 

^<  Lisette  started,  and  looked  fearfully  at  her ;  but, 
recovering  herself,  she  proceeded  to  state  h^  refusal 
mora  definitely. 

"  *  I  will  look  upon  thy  son  as  a  brother,  bnt  do 
not  think  I  can  ever  do  more.  Why  will  he  persist 
in  asking  what  he  has  so  often  be^  told  I  cannot 
give?  We  are  dissimilar,  and  I  cannot  h>Te  him— 
but  I  do  not  hate  him.    I  repeat,  Lwill  continue  to 
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regard  him  as  a  buoUier,  but  in  any  other  light  I  oan- 
not— ay,  tipiil  not— look  upon  him ! ' 

"  Hising  with  the  Ia«t  worda  aha  would  have  paasad 
from  the  room,  but  ahe  was  detained. 

"  '  Doat  love  another  V  queried  tbe  crone,  looking 
her  full  in  the  face. 

"  The  blood  rushed  to  the  yovg  girrs  eheeka. 

** '  Ah  !  I  see !  I  heard  Andrew  tell  of  the  young 
painter,  who^' 

*  *  Lisette's  face  was  a^ariet. 

**  *  Let  me  go?  *  she  cried  impatiently.  *  Have  not 
I  told  thee  that  I  will  not  marry  thy  aon? ' 

**  *  But  you  will  I  yon  shall !— you  cannot  escape 
me !  I  will  aummon  every  fiend  in  hell  to  my  aid ! 
I  will  torture  thee  tq  submission !— I  will  melt  thee 
in  the  emcible  of  my  wmth ! ' 

"  The  laat  worda  were  iost  on  the  object  of  bar 
anger,  and  the  dame  stood  with  her  arms  akimbo, 
and  a  peculiar  exultation  of  ezpreasioa^  such  aa  a 
fiend,  conacioua  of  his  diabolical  powers  might  be 
suppceed  to  wear. 

**  Liaette  rushed  to  her  room,  and  threw  heraelf, 
half-fainting,  into  the  arma  of  her  siaier. 

"  *  Strange  things  at  the  Barton  house,  J^igkbor 
Guernsey,'  said  Widow  Hamersley,  aa  ahe  lighted 
her  pipe,  and,  having  taken  an  initiatory  whiff,  drew 
her  chair  toward  the  bright  wood  fire. 

"  It  was  now  Antunm,  and  the  wiada  were  grow- 
ing colder  day  by  day,  and  the  external  aspect  of 
Nature  more  dreary. 

^  *  Yes,  yes,'  returned  ahe  who  was  addresaed. 
*  Since  Mistress  Alton  lost  her  two  little  children  in 
Marsden  Forest,  who  were  no  doubt  eaten  of  the 
wolvea,  tbere  baa  not  been  the  like  of  it.  I-  pity 
poor  Esther,  who  is  left  all  alone  vrith  so  ungracious 
a  woman  as  Dame  Burton.' 

"  *  Ay,  ay,  Neighbor  Guernsey.  Many  a  long 
year  have  I  known  this  strange  woman,  fmd  1  lyrve 
yet  to  discover  if  there  be  any  good  thing  in  her. 
And  the  dolt  Andrew  is  no  better  than  a  atupid  beast. 
It  has  been  noised*  about,  that  the  step-mother,  haa 
been  tiying  to  force  the  younger  girl  to  maixy  him. 
Heaven  knows  what  might  *happen  iP  the  poor  child 
would  not  yield ! '  * 

"  Here  the  vridow  pufied  forth  a  volume  of  smoke 
as  huge  as  a  small  thunder-eloud,  and  gaaed  know- 
ingly among  the  embers. 

«  « And  the  young  painter  in  the  village,  they  say, 
is  going  distracted  at  her  leas,"  continued  Mistress 
Guernsey,  not  observing  the  drift  ofvthe  other's  re- 
marks. *  He  has  been  painting  a  portrait  of  her,  and 
now  he  has  left  aH  and  gone  off  to  search  for  her  in 
the  woods.' 

**  <  Small  chance  of  his  finding  her,  Neighbor 
Guernsey,'  answered  the  widow,  drily;  her  re- 
marks still  tending  in  a  direction  which  her  com- 
panion did  not  perceive.  *  It  ia  no  wdf  of  the 
forest  which  will  have  the  pleasure  of  picking  her 
bones.' 

<*  <  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  as  you  say ! '  was  the 
reply,  relerriog  to  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence, 
whose  ambiguity  was  unnotioed. 

**Emi  thou  not' heard  tales  about  this  dame?' 


atfked  the  widow,  ^dropping  her  disguise  and  speak- 
ing more  openly. 

"  'Ay,  ay,  many  a  time  and  oft;  talea  smaoking 
of  mystery  and  mischief,  which  boded  no  good  to 
Dame  Barton.  They  aay  ahe  has  unholy  company 
o'nighta  in  the  wood.  Bat,  after  all,  they  were 
only  tales  about  whioh  I  knew  nothing  certain." 

"/Hast  thou  not,' continued  the  widow,  *  noticed 
a  strange  twinkle  in  her  eyes,  a  ahrillneaa  in  her 
voice,  and  that  her  hair  ia  becoming  coarse  and  gris- 
sled?    What  doea  this  portend?' 

<*  *  Alas !  I  cannot  tell,'  replied  Kistress  Guernsey. 
*  Tbere  were  strange  hinta  when  her  good  man  died, 
and  now  I  bethink  me  that  they  might  have  been 
true,  end  the  remorse  of  the  inner  oonscienoe  might 
tlnis  have  developed  itself  outwardly.' 

**Here  there  ensued  a  pause,  and  the  two  sat  a- 
while  quietly  listening  to  the  hollow  moaning  of  the 
wind  among  the  trees  of  the  old  forest  hard  by.  Su- 
perstition, which  always  attends  Ignoranoe,  was  a 
prominent  jwint  in  the  characters  of  both ;  but  more 
especiAUy  in  that  of  the  widow.  No  doubt  ahe  heard 
demon  voides  in  the  wmd  wailing  in  the  erannie9, 
and  faaeied  the  air  filled  with  evil  spirits,  hurrying 
like  lightning  upon  their  various  errands  of  mischief. 
When  she  spoke  again  her  voice  quivered,  and  her 
frame  shook  as  with  an  ague-fit. 

*<  I  teH  thee;  Mistress  Goernsey,  I  have  seen—' 
said  ahe,  at  lkst»  her  gaze  fixed  intently  on  va- 
cancy. 

>  **  *  Seen  what? '  asked  the  other,  drawmg  closer, 
and  looking  distrustfully  into  every  corner  of  the 


*<  <Seen— '  repeated  the  widow,  sUll  looking  into 
vaeancy. 

<*^Seen  what?'  repeated  "her  auditor,  drawing 
still  nearer,  and  looking  with  still  greater  scrutiny 
into  all  the  dark  nooks  of  the  apartment. 

**  But  the  expected  speech  still  hung  half-vray  be- 
tween conception  and  utterance,  as  if  some  impalpa- 
ble auditor  wera  pr^ssent,  who  might  convey  the  tale 
to  the  ears  of  the  object  of  both  her  aversion  and 
lear. 

«  The  sad  moaning  of  the  wind  filled  up  the  chasm 
in  the  conversation,  and  the  subtle  influences  of  the 
place,  and  their  loneliness,  seemed  to  be  rapidly 
gattaering  abom  the  two  lonely  women.  The  speech 
was  still  unspoken,  when  the  thread  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  broken  short  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  Mis- 
tress Hamenley's  son.  Whether  or  not  the  embrj^o 
diselosore  might  have  embodied  new  and  startling 
developments,  or  only  old  statements  re-hashed,  we 
cannot  tell ;  bnt,  certain  it  is  that,  the  vein  of  mys- 
slery  was  explored  no  farther  that  night.  The  son 
piled  new  fagots  on  the  fire— the  widow  refilled  and 
re!%hted  her  pipe,  and  the  conversation  took  a 
more  cheerful  turn,  and  the  place  took  again  that  air 
of  rude  pleasanmess  which  belongs  particalariy  to  a 
farm-house-kitchen,  while  the  weird  lady  was,  for 
the  moment,  forgotten. 

<<  As  DUiy  have  been  gathered  from  the  remarks  in 
the  preceding  conversation,  Lisette  had  disappeared, 
lost,  it  was  supposed,  in  the  forest,  into  which  she 
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aometinieB  strayed  alone ;  for,  as  tb  superstition,  she 
had  none  of  it,  and  wild  animals  had  mostly  letifed 
to  a  safe  distance  before  the  advance  of  civilixation. 
Every  possible  means  had  been  tried  for  her  re- 
covery, seconded  by  appar^tly  every  effort  of  Dame 
Burton  and  her  son.  They  seemed  inconsolable,  and 
some  of  those  who  looked  upon  her  as  a  slandered 
person  affirmed  that  she  spent  the  nights  for  a  week 
in  weeping.  Esther  was  now  alone  and  friendless, 
thrown  entirely  into  the  power  of  these  protectors. 
Surmises  and  ill-boding  opinions  passed  occasionally 
from  mouih  to  mouth,  but  never  reached  her  ears. 
She  wept  in  silent  sorrow  away  from  all  intercourw. 
Thus  matters  went  on  for  some  weeks,  until  one 
night,  at  dusk,  Andrew  was  brought  to  his  mother  a 
corpse.  He  had  been  accidentally  shot  in  a  hunting  ex- 
cursion. Her  sorrow  at  thi»  occurrence  was  real. 
Every  other  tie  had  been  to  her  nothing,  while  this 
had  absorbed  all  her  soul's  capability  of  affection. 
She  had  indulged  him  in  every  thing,  and  had  at- 
tempted to  gratify  his  every  wish.  Now  that  ■  he 
was  gone,  all  that  she  possessed  was  gone,  and  all 
her  thoughts  and  deeds  glared  upon  her  in  sU  their 
malignity.  She  had  nothing  now  to  take  from  her- 
self those  hell-hound  thoughts  which  bred  in  her  a 
bitter  remorse.  One  night  she  lay  by  his  coffin— ^an- 
other by  his  grave,  and  a  third  she  would  have  spent 
thus,  but  they  led  her  away.  She  yielded  as  pliantly 
as  a  child.  Thencefoxlh,  she  was  completely  broken 
down.  She  could  do  nothing  more,  and  all  day  ske 
sat  like  a  fixture  in  the  chimney-corner,  while  all  the 
house-affairs  fell  into  Esther's  hands.  But,  at  dusk, 
the  dame  would  be  gone  mysteriously  for  an  hour. 
Esther  never  questioned  oonceming  it,  nor  cared ; 
but  the  ignorant  neighbon  whispered,  wondered, 
surmised,  and  told  of  strange  things  that  happened  at 
these  times,  until  it  became  so  much  a  matter  of 
course,  that  nothing  more  could  be  said*  At  the  end 
of  a  year  she  married  my  grandiather  Bromley. 
The  portrait  of  the  lost  sister  was  taken  from  the 
painter's  studio,  and  hung  in  her  room.  Each  suc- 
ceeding year  added  a  new  balm  to  her  wounds,  until 
they  seemed  so  far  back  in  the  past,  that  sometimea 
she  would  almost  question  with  herself  whether  or 
not  they  had  had  actual  existence. 

"  Thus  twenty  years  oi  married  life  passed  calmly 
and  pleasantly.  Sons  and  daughters  were  growing 
up  around  her  in  full  bloom,  and  all  promised  that 
the  aflernoon  of  her  life  should  be  peace.  Dame 
Burton  had  grown  old  and  decrepit,  and  bent  nearly 
double.  Her  hair  was  white  as  snow,  and  her  face 
had  a  sort  of  blank,  passive  expression,  except  at 
times,  when  her  eyes  would  glow  like  half-extin- 
guished coals,  and  she  would  start  as  if  some  fright- 
fill  object  looked  in  upon  her  visions.  Through  all 
the  long  day  she  sat  in  the  chimney-corner,  and 
never  stirred  until  the  bats  wheeled  in  the  dusk,  and 
the  rude  noises  of  day  were  displaced  by  a  stillness, 
so  still  that  the  bark  of  life  might  be  said  to  move 
down  the  noiseless  river  of  tious  with  muffled 
oars. 

''  One  night,  in  the  early  autuom,  my  grandfather 
was  gone,  and  my  grandmother  was  left  alone  with 


the  fkmlly.  All  were  quietly  at  rest  before  the  n- 
tired.  That  day  she  had  been  laboring  hard  tod  w 
overwearied,  «id  now  a  strange  restlesneis  nd 
loneliness  of  feeling  came  acroes  her.  It  wss  j«  u 
the  moourise.  The  moon  came  up  looking  red  od 
angrily  over  the  ripening  fields,  glistening  with  dev, 
near  at  hand,  the  mill-pond  stiirand  Uige  furtJierQf, 
and  the  Uack  and  massive  woods  in  the  disttnee. 
Those  weird  influences  were  at  work,  which  iaclioe 
every  mind  at  times  to  retrospection.  And  bow,  u 
over  a  dim  sea,  from  a  dim  seen  island,  cme  the 
memories  of  the  past.  &he  saw,  as  in  a  dream,  the 
mother  of  her  ehildhood,  who  pressed  her  childish 
hand  in  hers.  A  few  yean  pest,  and  she  nw  her 
die,  and  felt  the  intense  agony  of  that  moment.  A 
few  yean  more  were  gone,  and  she  saw  the  detth* 
bed  of  her  other  parent,  and  felt  the  keener  and  more 
enduring  pain  which  maturer  minds  must  feel.  Stfll 
farther,  and  she  saw  the  sister-branch,  which  had 
grown  side  by  side  with  her  upon  the  psreoisl  tree, 
torn  rudely  away.  And  now  the  coold  think  no 
more.  It  was  too  much  pain.  Turning  from  the 
window,  she  hastily  disrobed  herself,  sad  dropped 
wearily  upon  the  bed.  It  was  some  time  hefora 
slumber  came,  and  when  St  -did  come  it  hrcnghi  i 
dream.  Memory,  in  the  guise  of  a  headless  figve 
vrith  a  lantern,  seemed  to  lead  her  through  all  the 
past,  which  waa  nothing  more  than  a  field  covered 
with  brambles  and  underbrush,  and  filled  with  pit- 
fUK  iolo  which  she  continually  fell.'  Berdesh  was 
torn  and  bloody ;  but  stiU  she  went  oo,  and  on,  and 
on,  and  still  thusre  waa  no  end. 

"  She  might  havn  slept  thus  nearly ao  honr,  whenthe 
became  conscious  that  there  was  another  piescoce  is 
the  room.  She  stirred  a  little,  and  the  village-clock 
drowsily  clanged  to  tell  the  midnighL  She  opened 
her  eyes.  The  moon  was  far  up,  and  pooicd  a 
flood  of  white  light  through  the  casement.  A  tall, 
attenuated  figufe,  in  a  long.  Moose,  and  tattered 
govm,  which  showed  ghostly  white,  stooped  orer 
her. 

"  The  shape  stood  between  the  bed  and  the  win- 
dow, and  yet  so  ethereal  was  it,  that  she  seemed  to 
see  the  casement,  the  climbing  mt>on,  and  the  while 
church  spire,  as  though  nothing  interrened.  But 
the  face,  so  ghastly  white,  so  thin  with  want  and 
woe— cross-lined  and  interlined— and  the  eyesr-so 
faded  and  expreasionless,  aha  had  never  seen  any 
thing  like  it 

(Here  Margaret  pressed  her  father's  arm,  and 
pointed  to  Alice,  whose  Angers  were  qoiveriog  lib 
aspen-leavesn-but4ie  did  not  pause.) 

"Like  two  pictures  on  a  vrall,  her  im^pnaiioa 
plaoed  the  image  of  her  lost  sister  beside  thia  form, 
so  unlike  in  every  particdar.  The  conclusion  was 
irresisUble.  It  was  her  sister,  or-as  her  dietnrbed 
fancy  would  rather  indieato— her  ghostly  repfeaenta- 
tive.  Overcome  by  her  emotions  she  fainted,  tod 
when  she  recovered,  the  visitor  was  gone.  Shelaf 
quUe  still,  in  her  terror,  until  the  approach  of  **»> 
and  then  arising,  she  dressed  herself  all  in  a  tremor, 
and  prepared  to  descend.  AU  wm  still  as  (le«ki  ^«J 
it  lacked  a  half-hour  yet  of  sunrise.    Sha  hoard 
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Chanticleer'sshrilLcry  without,  just  as  he  emerged 
from  his  dormitory,  and  she  noticed  a  criclcet^s  sharp 
voice  within  I  and  even  the  tick  of  a  death-watch  in 
the  wall  fell  distinctly  on  her  ears.  A  chill  crept 
over  her,  like  the  forerunner  of  some  frightful  ca- 
lamity. 

(Here  Margaret  pressed  the  narrator's  arm  again, 
but  with  the  same  success  aa.  before.) 

<<  She  crept,  rather  than  walked  down  the  stairs, 
and  peeped  through  the  kitchen  door,*  which  stood 
ajar.  The  eastern  shutter  was  swung  partially  back, 
and  admitted  a  streak  of  the  cold,  gray  light  of  dawn, 
which  fell  upon  the  features  of  the  midnight  visitor, 
who  sat  erect  at  one  side  of  the  room.  She  did  not 
stir,  though  Esther,  staggering  in  her  terror,  thrust 
(ha  door  back  with  considerable  noise.    Perfectly 


still  she  sat,  gazing,  as  if  in  fright,  at  the  hideous 
face  of  old  Dame  Burton,  wha  sat  a  little  more  in  the 
dusk,  regarding  her  attentively.  The  old  crone  was 
inclined  a  little  forward,  her  shriveled  lips  separated 
in  a  grin,  and  one  lean  finger  threateningly  raised  ia 
a  gesture  which  said  more  than  words.  Neither 
spoke ;  but,  cold,  stiil,  and  pale,  they  gazed  at  one 
another,  and  then  was  felt  around— 

( A  smell  of  day,  a  pale  and  icy  glare 


<*  See,  see !"  exclaimed  Margaret. 

Alice  sat  motionless,  with  her  head  thrown  slightly 
back,  and  her  face  whiter  than  the  moonbeams  which 
fell  upon  it. 

*<What  is  this?"  asked  Father  Bromley. 

"  It  is  Dbath  !"  shrieked  Margaret. 
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SotTLT  as  the  star-beom  sHdeth 

From  its  halls  of  bloe ; 
GenUy— gently  as  it  glideth 

Lily  belU  into— 
And,  with.kiaaea  unimpasstoned, 

Greets  the  vestal  dew- 
Falls  this  mellow  Angost  simlight, 

Darling !  upon  you. 

Warmly  through  the  bending  branches,- 

Throogh  the  slombrons  air- 
Like  a  thought  of  joy  it  glances 

On  thy  forehead  fair ; 
Softly  wreathing  o'er  the  midnight 

Of  thy  shining  hair. 
Till  the  gleam  of  starry  pinions 

Seems  to  linger  there. 

Sweetest  eyes  of  softened  splendor 

On  me  faintly  beam  ,* 
Lips  most  proud,  and  yet  most  tender, 

Move  as  in  a  dream ; 


While  onr  boat  breath  the  willows 
•    Bleeps  upon  the  stream- 
Moveless,  save  its  idle  rooking 
In  the  golden  gleam. 

Hoars  of  faint  and  drowsy  sweetness 

*Miid  the  sUence  go- 
Idle  hours,  that  eare  or  fleetness 

Seareelyseem  to  know  ;— 
Lightly  rest !  nor  dream  thou,  daxJing, 

Of  tims*s  onward  flow,  ^ 

Till,  npon  yon  wall  of  sapphire. 

Sunset  banners  glow. 

Then,  fW>moat  the  brooding  silence, 

SofUywUl  we  glide 
Past  the  myriad  happy  islands 

Sleeping  on  the  tide ; 
Home  with  joy!  though  hoars  as  golden 

Long  must  be  denied, 
Clasping  thus  their  hannting  sweetnnu 

Nought  we  ni  ssk  beside. 


ANNIE. 


Hxm  brow  is  very  beantifol— 

The  lily's  spotlsss  hi|e ; 
Her  eyes,  which  ever  follow  me, 

Are  heaven's  own  blue ; 
Like  roee-buds  are  her  little  lips. 

Her  motions  full  of  grace. 
And  spiriloally  clear  and  fair 

Her  innocent  young  faee. 

Her  smile  is  sunshine  to  my  heart. 

Her  silver  voice  a  tune 
I  always  love  to  hear— her  breath 

Like  that  of  flowers  in  June  j 
She  is  my  first,  my  only  ehiW,  . 

And  has  no  mother's  love 
To  gather  cloeely  round  her  heart— 

5*<  is  in  light  above ! 


Her  snow-white  anus  are  roond  my  neek. 

Her  lips  my  own  do  seek, 
Her  curls  of  silken,  golden  hair 

Fall  down  upon  my  cheek ; 
I  hear  her  voice  and  watch  her  eyes, 

And  whisper  low— '<  above 
Such  voicee  fill  the  air— and  there 

There  be  such  eyes  of  love  1  ** 

When  trouble  fills  my  aching  breast 

And  I  am  grief 's  sad  prey, 
Her  prattling  lips  and  gentle  glee 

Drive  all  the  gloom  away ; 
She  lays  her  head  upon  my  heart 

And  hushes  every  sigh : 
I  dare  not  think  how  cold  the  world 

WoBld  be  if  jAs  shonlddia !    D.  W.  Baitlztt. 


At 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS  IN  OTHER  NATIONS  AND  TIMES. 


BT  CHARLKS  WILUAXB. 


For  several  centuries  aAer  the  imiptiod  of  the 
Barbarians  and  the  fall  of  Eomei  there  are  soarce 
any  visible  traces  of  the  existence  of  those  maoufac- 
lures  which  attained  so  high  a  devdopment  in  the 
old  world.  This  remark,  of  course,  applies  merely 
to  Europe,  for  arts  and  refinement  still  continued  un* 
injured  in  the  Eastern  empire;  and  thence,  on  the  re- 
vival of  Italian  commerce,  the  knowledge  of  many 
inventions  and  useful  arts  flowed  westward.  In  the 
ninth  century,  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  in  Italy 
began  to  rebuild  their  ancient  walls ;  and  the  security 
conferred  by  fortified  towns,  together  with  the  union 
of  their  citizens  for  mutual  defense,  soon  caused  a 
decided  advance  in  the  useful  arts.  Their  progress 
was  necessarily  slow,  in  consequence  of  many  dis- 
turbing political  and  social  evils.  We  will  give  a 
few  examples  from  an  uioient  historian^^  cited  by 
Muratori,  to  show  the  condition  of  the  most  eivilised 
country  of  Europe  in  the  former  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  f 

He  mentions  the  barbarous^dress  that  atill  prevailed 
—that  a  man  and  his  wife  ate  from  the  same  plate- 
that  one  cup  suffioed  for  the  um  of  a  whole  family— 
that  gold  or  silver  were  rarely  or  never  seen  for  or- 
nament in  dress*~that  war  was  still  the  glory  of  the 
men.  But  the  more  refined  ecclesiastics  even  then 
contrived  to'gather  luxuries  around.them,  brought  by 
reviving  commerce  from  the  East.  And  that  at  this 
age  considerable  display  could  be  made  on  grand  oc- 
casions, will  be  well  shown  by  the  account  given  of 
the  French  soldiers  and  the  procession  on  the  entry  of 
Beatrice  into  Naples,  a.  d.  1266.  •  The  writer  above 
quoted  says,  that  *<  all  of  them  were  tastefully  dress- 
ed, and  wore  beautiful  plumes,  while  their  ^chiefs 
were  notably  adorned  with  large  golden  collars ;  and 
the  carriage  of  the  queen  covered  with  silken  velvet, 
dyed  sky-blue,  and  sprinkled  with  golden  lUtes." 
Carriages,  says  the  authority  cited,  were  very  rare. 
The  <*  many  ladies  of  rank,  glittering  with  precious 
robes,  and  sitting  on  their  richly  caparisoned,  am- 
bling palfreys,'*  complete  the  view  of  a  character- 
istic scene  of  the  times.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
such  descriptions  without  feeling  in  its  full  force  the 
statement  of  Hallam,  that  the  revival  of  commerce 
and  arts  must  be  dated  much  earlier  than  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

One  of  the  earliest  movements  in  this  revival  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  woolen  manufactures  of  Flanders, 
which  were  so  flourishing  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
that  a  contemporary  writer  asserts  "that  all  the 
world  was  clothed  with  English  wool  wrought  in 
Flanders. ' '  Brabant  and  Hainault  were  also  the  seat 
of  the  same  manufacture ;  and  the  iabrics  woven  in 
the  factories  of  the  Netherlands  were,  doubtless,  ex- 
*  Rioobaldos  Ferrariensia,  Mnrat.  Piss.  93. 


tensively  dtfiused.  We  need  seareely  obaerv*,  thai 
the  attainment  of  this  perfection  most  have  been  a 
work  of  some  time. 

Cologne,  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Aatweip  became 
centres  6f  manufactures  and  commeroe ;  whilst  the  ^ 
origin  of  the  Hanseatic  League  gave  a  new  impulse 
in  the  north  to  the  progress  of  the  mefnl  arts.    Ja 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  system  of 
trading  comn»noed  between  the  north  and  aonth  of 
Europe ;  and  the  free  application  to  navigation  of  the 
discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle— a  discovery  made 
in  Europe  about  a*  d.  1200,  and  long  unapplied— 
vastly  increased  commercial  intercourse,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  home  manu&etures  of 
nations.   The  Italian  towns,  especially  Venice,  Pisa, 
and  Genoa,  first  raised  to  importance  by  the  Cru- 
sades, took  a  leading  part  in  the  general  movement, 
>uifl  became  the  channels  through  which  the  East 
poured  her  riches  and  the  knowledge  of  her  arte  into 
Europe.    The  southern  French  provinces  weie  not 
behindhand.    Marseilles— where  the  spirit  ot  com- 
mercial enterprise  had  never  wholly  died  away — 
Narbonne,  Nismes,  and  Montpellier,  were  all  distin- 
guished for  prosperity  and  growing  wealth.    The 
invention  of  a  system  of  banking,  ithkh  we  find  in 
operation  so  early  as  140O  a.  ]>.,  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  one  of  the  niost  influential  caoaea  of  the 
rapid  growth  which  followed.    England,  indebted 
to  her  neighbors  for  the  origin  of  so  many  of  her 
manufactures,  entered  the  lists  late,  though  destined 
eventually  to  outstrip  all  competitors. 

During  th0  Unsettled  periods  at  which  we  have 
been  glancing,  agriculture  was,  of  course,  neglected ; 
but  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  find 
that  it  has  shared  in  the  general  revival,  and  that  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  present  the  appearance  of  one 
vast  garden.  Indeed,  the  proqiect  of  Italy  was  then 
far  more  pleasing  than  that  which  there  meets  the 
traveler's  eye  in  our  own  times. 

▲  fi3W  words  on  the  progress  of  the  art  of  building. 
The  first  Gothic  architecture— oonectty  so  named— 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  an  imitation  of  Roman 
remains,  and  the  combination  therewith  of  rude  bar- 
baric notions.  The  round  arch  still  remamed  the 
predominant  feature  of  construction ;'  and  the  leas 
finished  works  of  tiiis  period,  with  their  undeveloped 
style,  deserve  the  name  of  *'  Gothic,"  which  is  now 
generally  restricted  to  the  designation  of  them.  In 
the  twelflh  century,  however,  the  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch  marked  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  building, 
and  was  the  beginning  of  that  skill  and  taste  which 
produced  the  magnificent  architectural  monnmeats 
inherited  by  us  from  the.  middle  tges,  Qortered 
pillars,  carved  oiullions,  foliations,  and  giaceful 
tracery,  quickly  followed  the  introdnctioa  of  this 
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new  element ;  and  the  union  of  strength  with  light- 
ness, of  -which  the  flying  buttress  affords  «  beantifol 
example,  was  carried  to  as  high  a  point  of  perfection 
as  the  material  would  allow.  To  the  introdoction 
of  the  pointed  arch  Venice  may,  perhaps,  lay  claim; 
and  the  rise  of  her  palaces  amid  the  waters  of  the 
Adriatic,  probably  marked  the  origin  of  many  other 
)  m  provements  in  construction.  One  of  these,  which 
'lies  at  the  very  root  of  modem  skill  in  house  build- 
ing— ^we  mean  the  framing  of  timber  floors— may  be 
assigned  to  her  artificers.  Houses  were  thsnce- 
forwurd  built  in  stories,  and  skill-in  this  respect  soon 
issued  Id  domestic  works,  which  in  utility  and  out- 
ward beauty  surpassed  the  ancient  dwellings.  These 
inlprovements  were  soon  adopted  elsewhere,  from 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  downward^ 

The  Moorish  architecture,  intioduced  into  Europe 
by  xhOk  Arabian  conquerors  of  Spain,  early  attained  a 
high  development.    One  singular  characteristic  of 
this  style,— Hhe  horse-shoe  a7eh-~mttst  be  specially 
mentioned,  as  a  new  ieature  in  construction ;  and  its 
shape  was,  perhaps,  suggeitive  of  the  dome,  univer- 
sal in  the  later  Mohammedan  architecture.    Slender 
pillars,  profuse  decorations  in  painting,  mosaic,  and 
stucco,  with  elaboAto  jattlce  and  trellis-work,  and 
IK*rforated  battlements,  so  intricate  as  to  resemble 
neti^ork,  are  the  other  points  tor  remark  in  Moorish 
buildings.  The  polish  and  refinement  of  the  Samcens 
distinguished  them  wholly  from  the  rude  barbarians 
of  the  North.    They  did  not  invade  to  destroy,  but 
to  improve ;  and  so  eaxly  was  the  development  of 
their  architecture,  that  one  of  their  most  splendid 
remains,  the  mosque  at  Cordova,  was  erected  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ninthcentui^— a  period  which  could 
show  nothing  ao  beautiful  elsewhere.  -.  The  cele- 
brated Alhambra-~the  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings 
of  Granada— is  some  thnee  centuries  later,  and  must 
be  alluded  to  here  as  tha  highest  development  of  the 
luxurious  Eastern  sfyle.    The  perfect  state  in  which 
parts  of  this  celebrated  Moorish  palaee  still  remain, 
is  elegantly  thus  described  by  a  modern  writer,*  in 
his  notice  of  the  '*  Court  of  Lions"  and  the  surround- 
ing halls : — **  Here  the  hand  of  time  has  fallen  the 
lightest,  and  the  traces  of  Moorish  elegance  and 
splendor  exist  in  almost  their  original  brilliancy. 
Earthqualses  have  shaken  the  foundations  of  this  pile, 
and  rem  its  rudest  towers;  yet,  see,  not  one  of  tho^ 
Rlender  columns  has  been  displaced — not  an  arch  of 
that  light  and  fragile  colonnade  has  given  way;  and 
all  the  fairy  fretwork  of  these  domes,  apparently  as 
unsubstantial  as  the  crystal  fabrics  of  a  morning's 
frost,  yet  exist,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  almost 
as  fresh  as  if  from  the  hand  of  the  MMlem  artist." 

In  following  the  course  of  invention  and  re- 
discovery during  the  middle' ages,  and  in  subsequent 
times,  we  see  two  main  causes  of  the  superiority  of 
our  own  useful  arts  to  those  of  the  ancients — the  ex- 
tended application  of  mechanical  and  chemical  sci- 
ence. The  discovery  of  the  various  problams  in 
mechanics,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  human  force,  and  the  introduction  of  new 
motor  powers,  occupied  chiefly  the  latter  half  of  the 
*  Washington  Irving,  "  Tales  of  the  Alhambra." 


sixteenth  andjhe  seventeenth  century.  The  treatises 
of  Stevinus  and  Galileo,  with  the  first  dawnings  of 
the  discovery  of  the  steam-engine,  appear  to  mark  a 
new  era,  and  prepare  the  way  for  those  wonderful 
applications  of  moving  power  which  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  manufacturing  world.  The  subse- 
quent train  of  discovery  is  far  too  comprehensive  for 
our  limits,  and  ends  at  length  in  that  crowning  de- 
velopment of  machinery — ^Ihe  Calculating  Machine 
of  Mr.  Babbage.  We  need  only  mention  that,  by 
this  extraordinary  instrument,  some  processes  of  nu- 
meric and  algebraic  calculation  may  be  efiected,  to 
an  extent  hitherto  unattainable  by  mathematicians. 

A  short  view  of  the  progress  of  the  art  of  clock- 
making,  will  well  illustrate  a  gradual  advance  made 
in  the  application  of  mechanics  to  the  uses  of  daily 
life.  Striking  clocks  were  known  in  Italy  probably 
as  early  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century — one 
other  strong  proof  that  we  must  date  the  revival  of 
Arts  much  earlier  than  that  period.^  Their  existence 
becomes  certain  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth ; 
probably  at  that  period  they  were  general.  These 
clocks 'were  all  moved  by  the  action  of  weights ;  and, 
though  furnished  with  balance  regulators,  were  still 
very  inaccurate.  Next  followed  the  introduction  of 
a  spring  as  the  moying  power,  marking  a  new  era  in 
the  art.  Then  cam'e  the  age  of  mechanical  dis- 
cc^rerj',  producing  Galileo's  observation  of  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  pendulum  in  nearly  equal  times,  whether 
the  spaces  traveled  through  were  large  or  small.  So 
valuable  a  discovery  could  not  long  remain  dormant ; 
and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  it  was  applied  by  the 
discoverer,  or,  in  a  better  form,  by  Huyghens,  to  the 
regulation  of  time-pieces  by  means  of  the  pendulum. 
The  advance  of  chemical  science  soon  showed  a 
source  of  error  in  the  unequal  size  of  the  pendulum, 
caused  by  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
metal  due  to  change  of  temperature.  This  was  re- 
medied by  th^  use  of  the  jar  filled  with  mercury  as  a 
pendulum ;  and  subsequently  by  the  employment  of 
a  pendulum  formed  of  diflerent  metals,  so  arranged 
that  their  difierenf  expansions  should  mutually 
balance  each  other.  The  mutual  connection  between 
the  art  of  making  clocks  and  the  science  of  astrono- 
my, in  which  each  has  alternately  borrowed  and 
lent  so  much,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  many 
points  ifi  which  the  useful  arts  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  higher  provinces  The  remaining  improve- 
ments would  fill  volumes,  and  we  cannot  pretend  to 
enter  more  fully  into  them. 

In  our  estimate  of  causes  at  work  during  the  middle 
ages,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  alchemists  exer- 
cised a  very  important  influence.  Their  doctrine, 
that  all  the  metals  are  compounds  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  gold  mingled 'with  baser  matters,  which 
could  be  separated  by  the  action  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  exercised  eventually  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  progress  of  arts.  The  long  and  patient  research 
of  the  "  adept''  afler  this  magic  agent  for  turning  all 
it  touched  to  gold,  though  prompted  by  cupidity,  re- 
sulted in  many  chemical  discoveries  and  adaptations, 
and  brought  to  light  various  useful  products,  for 
which,  perhaps,  we  might  long  have  waited,  had 
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not  this  strong  motive  beea  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
philosophers  of  tbe  middle  ages. 

The '  invention  of  printing  will  be  noticed  else- 
"Where  ;  aud  the  comparative  state  of  the  useful  arts 
in  Europe  may  be  estimated  from  their  history  in 
our  own  country.  It  remains  for  us  here  to  notice, 
in  a  supplemental  manner,  one  or  two  branches  of 
art  which  will  not  be  elsewhere  included.  By  this 
means  we  shall  better  illustrate  a  subject  into  which 
we  cannot  pretend  to  eater  fully. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  the  use  yf  silk  by  the 
Greeks  and  Komans  has  been  merely  glanced  at,  - 
because  the  tissues  which  they  employed  were 
strictly  of  foreign  production.  We  will  now  shortly 
notice  a  manufacture,  the  history  of  which  will 
illustrate  many  preceding  remarks.  Its  origin  must 
be  assigned  to  China,  where  it  doubtless  reached  a 
highly  perfect  state,  before  any  other  nations  ac- 
quired an  acquaintance  .with  the  mode  of  producing 
or  working  the  raw  material.  It  is*  probable  that 
silk- worms  were  reared  in  China,  and  their  cocoons 
extensively  employed,  2700  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  raw  material  subsequently  was  exy 
ported  to  Persia,  Tyre,  Berytus,  and  elsewhere,  till, 
in  our  westward  progress,  we  find  tbe  island  of  Cos 
receiving  and  manufacturing  it.  In  the  Augustan 
age  silks  were  still  rare,  even  in  Rome,  the  centre  of 
all  luxuries ;  and  so  late  as  the  third  century  it  was 
deemed  a  display  of  wanton  profusion  for  an  emperor 
to  dress  entirely  in  silk. 

In  the  sixth  century,  some  Persian  monks,  who 
had  penetrated  into  China,  gained  an  acquaintance 
with  the  source  whence  silk  is  derived«-A  seccet 
till  then  guarded  with  scrupulous  care.  They  brought 
back  wiih  them  to  Constantinople  a  quantity  of 
eggs  enclosed  in  a  hollow  cane,  which  produced 
*<  the  progenitors  of  all  the  generations  of  silk- worms 
which  have  since  been  reared  in  Europe  and  the 
western  parts  of  Asia."  For  nearly  six  hundred 
years,  Constantinople  and  the  territories  of  the  Greek 
empire  continued  to  monopolise  the  productjpn  of 
silken  fabrics;  till,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  manu- 
facture was  introduced  into  Sicily,  and  thence  suc- 
cessively into  Italy,  Spain,  and  France;  until,  finally, 
it  reached  England.  Th6  culture  of  the  mulberry- 
tree  was  extensively  introduced  wherever  the  cli- 
mate permitted.  Bologna,  Modena,  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Florence  were  all  noted  for  their  silk  manuiac- 
tures,  and  produced  silken  tissues  for  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  till,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  rearing  of 
the  worm  and  the  weaving  of  silk  were  introduced 
into  Lyons  and  the  south  of  France^  since  which 
period  the  French  have  acquired  and  maintained  a 
superiority  in  this  branch  of  the  useful  arts.  In  this 
historical  sketch  we  may  observe  many  important 
points  :~First,  We  see  a  manufacture  in  a  stationary 
state  of  high  perfection  for  thousands  of  years  in  the 
East;  then  follows  its  slow  progress  westward 
during  the  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  next  the  loss 
to  Italy  and  Europe  of  the  bare  knowledge  of  the 
material  product,  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
then  the  revival  and  cultivation  of  the  manufacture 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  succeeded 


by  itf  introduction  theooe  into  Sicily,  wid  a  rapid 
improvement  effected  by  the  enterprise  of  Itabaa 
cities;  till,  finally,  it  spread  wherever  circmaatSDce* 
were  favorable.  Tbe  account  of  any  such  maBo- 
facture  well  r<smembered,  is  a  kind  of  epitome  otf 
the  history  of  tbe  time  through  which  we  mark  ite 
progress.  To  make  tbe  sketch  true  in  all  ita  parts 
we  need  only  add,  that  a  Frenchman  ioTented  a  loan 
to  make  woven  silks,  whoso  patterns  rival  the  slow 
produce  of  Eastern  patience,  while  England  h» 
shown  her  accustomed  superiority  in  the  efiectii^  by 
machinery  of  all  processes  required  antecedent  to 
weaving. 

W^e  have  mentioned  the  singular  manner  in  which 
the  ancient  Greek  art  of  vase  painting  died  away, 
without  apparent  cause.    The  rea|^>eamice  of  the 
same  art  early  in  the  middle  siges  is  doe,  probably, 
to  the  Moors,  but  whence  derived  by  thean,  or 
whether  reinvented,  or  how  retained  in  the  world 
during  so  many  centuries,  are  all  curious  (fuestioosw 
But,  be  this  as  it  tnay,  the  manufrcture  ci  poreelaia 
vases,  where  color  and  enamel  were  carried  to  high 
perfection,  with  their  arabesques,  heraldic  devices^ 
portraits,  ox  landscapes,  and  an  endless  varielT  i>( 
forni,  whether  grotesque  or  taslsful,  was  nuich  par- 
sued  in  the  fourteenth  century.    The  beautiful  BIs- 
jolica  vases,  of  which  one  illustration  will  be  found 
standing  si^e  by  side  with  a  characteristic  Mioon^h 
jar,  were  part  of  a  branch  of  nuuiufactore  which 
again  perished  in  Italy  to  revive  elsewhere.    The 
two  vases  tell  each  an  interesting  story.    Jio  one 
can  glance  for  one  moment  at  the  Moorish  vessel, 
with  its  singular  shape  and  arabesque  ocnament, 
without  feeling  that  it  is  the  monument  of  a  people 
that  stood  alone.    M  Uttle  can  we  regard  the  vase 
of  Majolica  or  Raffi^lle  ware,  wi^out  the  thoq^bt 
of  that  singular  coincidence  in  things*  small  as  well 
as  great,  between  the  Italian  republics  and  their 
ancient  Grecian  counterparts. 

A  short  epitome  of  the  Majolica  mannftetnre  is 
given  as  follows  in  a  recent  work : — "  Small  plates 
for  ice  and  sweetmeaU,  about  a  palm  in  diameter ; 
children's  plates,  with  paintings  in  the  style  of  the 
Festa  di  Ballo ;  nuptial  vases  with  appropriate  sub- 
jects; vases  for  hoUUng  different  kinds  of  wine, 
poured  out  from  one  spout ;  fiaschini,  or  sinall  flasks, 
hi  the  shape  of  lemons  and  apples;  cups  covered 
with  tendrils  and  other  quaint  devices;  small  statues 
of  saints ;  jocose  figures ;  birds  of  every  kind,  colored 
aAer  nature ;  painted  tiles,  used  for  walls  and  floors, 
many  of  them  admirably  executed,  show  the  great 
variety  and  excellence  of  this  ware."*  On  the 
decay  pf  ih9»  art  in  Italy,  it  was  revived  in  other 
forms  in  France  and  Germany.  The  singular  acci- 
dental discovery  of  the  art  of  making  the  hard  paste 
porcelain,  which,  till  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  confined  to  the  East,  will  fur- 
nish one  instance  of  the  many  debu  due  to  the 
alchemists.  A  persecuted  Gernuui,  named  Boncher, 
whilst  prosecuting  his  forbidden  researches  for  tbe 
philosopher's  stone,  unexpectedly  found  that  some 
of  his  crucibles  assumed  the  appearance  of  Orieai&I 
a  Munyat  on  Pottery,  p.  19. 
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porcelain.  Carefully  Doting  the  aubatances  on  which 
he  had  been  experimeatlDg,  he  worked  incessantly, 
sometimes  spending  many  Jays  aod  nighu,  without 
a  moment's  intermission,  by  the  side  of  his  iurnace, 
till  at  length  he  perfected  his  knowledge  of  processes 
which  originated  the  t>eautirul  manufactures  of 
Dresden.  The  secret  spread  through  Austria  and 
France,  giving  rise  in  the  latter  country  to  the  cele- 
brated Sevres  china;  and  the  proscribed  research  in 
a  forbidden, mine  terminated  in  the  happy  industry  of 
thousands  of  workmen. 

The  progress  of  maritime  discovery,  and  the  new 
impulse  given  thereby  to  commercial  and  industrial 
progress,  has  been  briefly  noticed.  But  while  com- 
pelled by  our  narrow  limits  to  pass  by,  with  a  hasty 
word  of  mention,  the  enterprise  which  raised  the 
Venetians  and  Dutph  to  the  rank  of  leading  powers 
in  £urope,  and  which  conferred  the  treasuren  of 
Africa  and  remotest  India  upon  the  Portuguese 
nation,  the  rise  of  the  Spanish  power  in  the  new 
world  must  be  noticed  more  fully,  as  opening  a  new 
and  peculiar  phase  of  civilization  to  our  view.  The 
singular  state  of  society  among  the  Aztec  race  at  the 
period  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mezico  is  doubly 
interesting,  fr6m  the  striking  contrast  which  it  pre- 
sented to  any  thing  in  the  old  world ;  and  from  the 
fact  that  it  shows  us  the  highest  point  of  a  develop- 
ment, the  progress  of  which  no  traces  remain  le 
illustrate.  Suddenly  transported  from  the  stirring 
scenes  of  martial  enterprise  and  reviving  industry  of 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  the  steel-clad  Spaniard 
found  himself  among  nations  wh^re  the  blindest  and 
most  abject  superstition  stood  side  by  side  with 
social  refinement ;  where  the  prevailing  mildness  of 
manners  was  no  bar  to  the  dreadful  orgies  of  human 
sacrifice ;  and  where  the  busy  industry  of  millions 
had  been  for  ages  raising  the  pyramid  of  art  and 
science,  in  complete  isolation  from  their  brethren  of 
the  old  world. 

Various  points  of  resemblance  will  be  noticed  by 
the  reader  between  the- arts  of  these  American  races 
and  those  of  ancient  Sgypt.  For  instance,  the 
pyramidal  temples  found  by  the  Spaniards  on  their 
first  invasion  much  resembled  the  Egyptian  struc- 
tures, in  their  form,  and  were  constructed  of  solid 
masses  of  earth  encased  with  stode  or  brick  facing. 
They  differed  from  Egyptian  pyramids  in  being 
higher  proportionally  to  the  size  of  the  base.  They 
were  ascended  by  externa!  stairs,  and  were  arranged 
in  several  stories.  The  area  at  the  summit  was  sur- 
mounted by  towers ;— sanctuaries  where  the  images 
of  their  gods  were  erected,  and  where  the  horrid 
stone  for  human  sacrifice  stood,  close  by  the  altars^ 
on  which  a  never-dying  fire  was  burning. 

Another  point  of  close  similarity  between  the 
Aztecs  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  seen  in  the 
employment  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  or  rather  paint- 
ing, by  both  people.  Their  laws,  their  annals,  their 
rituals,  and  their  business  documents,  were  all  ex- 
pressed by  this  rude  representation  of  painted  figures, 
oAen  gross  caricatures  in  their  execution.  **  Their 
manuscripts  were  made  of  different  materials— of 
cotton-cloth  or  skins  nicely  prepared ;  of  a  com- 


position of  silk  and  gum ;  but  for  the  most  part  of  a 
fine  fabric  froiii  the  leaves  of  the  aloe."  A  sort  of 
paper  was  made  from  this,  resembling  somewhat 
the  Egyptian  papyms,  whioh,  when  properly  dressed 
and  polished,  is  said  to  have,  been  more  soft  and 
beautiful  than  parchment.  Some  of  the  specimens 
still  existing  exhibit  thlsir  original  freshness,  and  the 
paintings  on  them  retain  their  biilliancy  of  colors. 
"  The  large  leaves  were  folded  square  like  books, 
or  done  up  into  a  roll  in  the  ancient  manner.  The 
arrangement  of  the  picture  letters  was  horizontal  or 
perpendicular,  and  tlie  reading  in  the  former  case 
probably  from  right  to  left."* 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  skillfully  pursued 
by  the  Aztec  people.  Their  irrigation,  farm  build- 
ings, and  agricultural  processes,  were  excellent; 
while  the  tkrge  fields  of  maize,  the  banana,  the  cacao 
or  chocolate  plant,  the  useful  aloe,  the  vanilla,  and  a 
crowd  of  splendid  garden  plants,  furnished  them 
with  all  neoessaries  and  ntany  luxuries  on  almost 
too  easy  terms.  A  description  of  the  uses  of  the 
aloe  or  agave  plant,  from  the  pen  of  the  eloquent 
author  just  cited,  is  highly  interesting : — ^*  Its  bruised 
leaves  afibrded  a  paste  from  which  paper  was  manu- 
factured ;  its  juice  was  fermented  into  an  intoxicat- 
ing beverage,  pulque^  of  which  the  natives  to  this 
day  are  excessively  fond ;  its  leaves  further  supplied 
an  impenetrable  thatch  for  the  more  humble  dwell- 
ing ;  Uiread,  of  which  coarse  stufis  were  made,  and 
strong  cords,  were  drawn  fromi  its  tough  and  twitted 
fibres;  pins  and  needles  were  made  of  the  thorns  at 
the  extremity  of  ita  leaves;  and  the  root,  when  pro- 
perly cooked,  was  converted  into  a  palatable  and 
nutritious  food.  The  aga>ti0%  in  short,  was  meat, 
drink,,  clothing,  and  writing  materials  for  the 
Aztec  "t 

The  Mexicans  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
vsual  mining  operations  for  procuring  gold,  silver, 
lead,  and  tin.  Iron  was  unknown  to  them,  and  we 
find  bronze  fulfilling  a  variety  Of  uses,  just  as  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Very  perfect  tools 
were  made  from  this  compound  of  tin  and  capper ; 
vessels  of  gold  and  ailver  were  cast  and  chased,  some 
of  them  of  an  enormous  size;  in  the  working  of 
ornamental  jewelry,  and  in.  the  cutting  of  precious 
stones,  their  artificers  highly  excelled.  A  hard 
mineral  substance— obsicUan,  furnished  the  material 
for  their  hardest  tools— their  ax^  knives,  razors, 
and  swords.  Their  sculpture  still  evidences  skill  in 
workmanship,  though  the  designs  may  be  barbarous ; 
and  the  mechanical  skill  whioh  could  raise  and 
transport  so  large  a  monument  as  a  porphry  stone  of 
fifty  tons  weight,  without  the  aid  of  beasts  of  burden, 
from  a  distance  of  many  leagues,  cannot  have  been 
contemptible.  They  employed  utensils  of  lacquered 
wood  or  of  earthenwere,  and  in  the  art  of  pottery 
were  so  advanced,  that  it  was  said  by  a  historical 
writer  of  Europe,  "  There  is  no  fictile  vessel  among 
ourselves  which  in  skill  of  construction  excels  the 
vases  formed  by  them."  And  this,  too,  at  a  time 
when  the  fictile  art  was  at  a  high  pitch  of  excellence 
in  Europe.  Cotton  was  raised  abundantly  in  the 
*  Prescott's  «<  Gonqusst  of  Mezioo."  f  Ibid.  p.  133. 
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suitable  localities ;  was  woven  into  fiibrics,  aome- 
times  beamifuliy  fine ;  and  these  in  torn  made  into 
a  land  of  armor  by  thickly  quilting.  Or  it  was  inters 
woven  with  the  "  delicate  hair  of  rabbits  and  other 
animals,  which  imion  produced  a  cloth  of  great 
warmth  as  well  as  beauty,  of' a  kind  altojgether 
original ;  and  on  this  they  often  laid  a  rksh  embroi- 
dery of  birds,  flowers,  or  some  other  fanciful 
device."* 

The  reader  will  remember  the  feather  tapestry  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  acconnt  of  Oreek 
and  Roman  art.  It  is  singular  to  turn  aAer  the  lapse  of 
centuries  and  find  this  febric  in  a  more  perfect  form, 
and  applied  to  an  infinite  variety  of  puqx>6es,  among 
a  newiy-discovered  people,  whose  very  existence 
was  undreamt  of  by  the  ancient  world.  The  gaudy 
plumes  of  the  tropical  birds  must  naturally  have  sug- 
gested their  employment  for  dress  or  ornament,  and 
the  art  of  working  them  made  so  great  progress  as 
to  have  become  a  chamcteristio  of  the  industry  of 
the  people.  Tapestry  and  mantles  of  these  tnaterials 
could  not  be  excelled,  in  brilliancy  of  hue  and  soft- 
ness to  the  touch,  by  the  most  elaborate  tissues  of 
the  loom. 

The  scenes  which  everywhere  met  the  eyes  of  the 
Spanish  invader  denoted  a  state  of  refinement  and 
tuxory,  in  some  points  forcibly  reminding  us  of  coun- 
terparts in  Eastern  life.  One  maih  cause  of  this 
development  was  perhaps  thesingular  contrast  which 
Mexican  society  offered  to  that  of  Greece,  Rome,  or 
modem  monarchies,  in  the  fact  that  trede  was  not 
only  honorable  in  itself,  but  a  pathwi^y  to  high 
political  dignity. 

The  list  of  articles  given  by  Mr.  Pyescott,  as  the 
tributes  paid  to  the  royal  revenue,  will  furnish  an 
epitome  of  many  manufactures  and  products. 
<*  There  were  cotton  dresses  and  mantles  of  feather- 
work  exquisitely  made ;  ornamented  annor;  vases 
and  plates  of  gold ;  gold  dust,  bands,  and  bracelets; 
crystal,  gilt,  and  varnished  jars  end  goblets ;  bells, 
arms,  and  utensils  of  copper ;  reams  of  paper ;  g^ain, 
fruits,  copal,  amber,  cochineal,  oocoa,  wild  animals 
and  birds,  timber,  lime,  and  mats. "  f 

The  regularity  of  plan  in  the  chief  cities,  which 
so  forciby  struck  the  eye  of  the  Spaniard ;  the  solid 
structnres  of  stone,  often  reared  amid  the  waters  of 
their  lakes  on  a  foundation  of  piles ;  the  vast  temples 
before  described ;  aqueducts  only  second,  perhaps, 
to  those  of  Rome  or  Peru;  vast  solid  dykes,  and 
roads  of  masonry  which  vied  in  stability  with  those 
of  ancient  Rome,  everywhere  attested  a  high  state  of 
constructive  skill;  while  baths,  gardens,  canals 
covered  with  light  craft,  and  sculptures  in  on  infinite 
variety  of  form,  generally  grotesque,  may  be  added 
to  the  details  already  given  of  the  results  of  Mexican 
civilisation. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  old  world,  says  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, like  the  ruins  of  the  cities  of  Central  America, 
which  he  so  completely  explored.  The  pyramidal 
structures  are  not  complete  in  themselves  like  those 
of  Egypt.  They  form  parts  of  a  whole,  have  no 
cells  in  their  interior,  and  were  mostly  employed  as 

•  "  ConquMt  of  Mexico,"  vol.  I.  p.  130.  f  Ibid.  p.  38. 


the  fo^dations  for  other  Miildinga ;  nor  are  the  mngie 
stones,  used  for  images  and  ornaments,  to  be  com- 
pared  in  vastness  of  proportion  to^Egyptian  obelisk-. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  writer  above  qnoted 
is,  that  in  these  cities  we  are  presented  -with  '*  the 
spectacle  of  a  people  skilled  in  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  drawing,  and,  beyond  doubt,  other  mon 
perishable  aKs,  and  possessing  the  cultivation  and  re- 
finemenf  attendant  upon  these,  not  derived  from  t^ 
old  world,  but  originating  and  growing  up  here,  wrih- 
out  models  or  masters,  having  a  distinct,  separate, 
independent  existence;  Ukethe  plants  and  fruits  of 
the  soil,  indigenous."* 

These  edifices  were  constructeH  probably  by  the 
people  who  occupied  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  invasion,  not  by  earlier  races ;  and  a  short 
account  of  some  of  the  more  rmnarkAle  lemalos 
will  be  hens  added,  to  complete  the  picture  of  cirJi- 
zation  m  the  new  world  already  presented  to  the 
reader. 

The  remains  never  reveal  the  exiafenoe  of  the  tme 
arch,  and  herein  are  similar  to  most  primitive  arcli:- 
tectural  strudtures.  The  substitute  in  use  was,  w 
make  the  stones  gradually  overlap  each  other,  ntil 
they  approached  close  togeHier  in  the  centre  of  the 
doorway  or  passage  to  be  roofed,  when  one  more 
stone  was  added  to  complete  the  pointed  arch  thus 
fbrmed. 

Of  lhevan«ruBeftie8'described  by  Mr.  Stephens, 
we^hall  take  Copan  as  an  example;  lyiog  in  one  of 
the  most  fertile  valleys  in  Central  America.  This 
city  extended  along  the  river  Copan  lot  more  than 
two  miles.  The  great  feature  in  the  remaining  ruins 
is  the  vast  temple,  which  presents  a  line  of  survey  of 
2866  feet.  "  The  front  or  river  wall  extends  on  a 
right  line  north  and  south  024  feet,  and  is  from  60  to 
90  feet  in  height.  It  is  made  of  cut  stones,  from 
three  to  six  feet  in  length,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  The  other  three  sides  dbnsists  of  ranges  of 
steps  and  pyramidal  structures,  rising  from  90  to 
140  feet  in  height  on  the  slope.*' 

The  numerous  idol  columns  situated  among  the 
rums  of  Copan,  and  elaborately  sculptured  into  rude 
forms,  will  be  best  understood  from  the  drawing  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  frontispiece  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Stephens.  Allarj 
of  great  variety  in  form,  covered  with  sculptures  and 
the  mysterious  hieroglyphic  writing;  rectangular 
cotul-yards,  with  ranged  of  steps  ascending  to  raided 
terraces;  and  the  scattered  remains  of  gigantic 
sculpture,  are  the  most  striking  features  in  the  exist- 
ing ruins.  The  carvings  in  stone  display  almost  a 
perfection  m  the  mere  manual  art,  and  show  that  the 
metallic  substitutes  fbr  modem  tools  must  have  been 
excellent;  while  the  beautiful  representations  of 
dresses  and  ornaments  contrast  agreeably  with  those 
repulsive  forms  in  which  they  chose  to  embody  their 
ideas  of  divine  beings. 

The  remains  of  a  palace  at  Falenque,  also  of  con- 
siderable size,  built  of  stone,  faced  with  stucco,  and 
painted  in  various  bright  colors,  display  the  pro- 
ficienqy  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  in  other  branches 
«  Stephens*  " Central  America,*'  vol.  il.  p.  442. 
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of  industry.  Their  oameiit  and  mortar  are  said  to 
eqoa!  those  found  in  Roman  remain*}  etoeoo  orna- 
ment -was  extensively  employed  j  and  the  hiero- 
glyphics^ ba8<reliefe,  and  other  omamentad  aoolp- 
tures  are  folly  as  remarkable  as  those  of  Copan. 
Feather  head-dresses;  ear-rings,  necUaees,  medal- 
lions, bracelets,  and  girdles  are  beautifoUy  carved  in 
stone,  as  ornaments  of  the  teulptored  figure.  Some 
bas-reliefs  are  in  stncoo,  bnt  this  Is  more  common  for 
borders  and  other  minor  ornaments.  The  area  of 
the  buildings  ivta  inclosed  by  two  parallel  corridors, 
surrounding  it  on  all  sides;  and  the  main  feature 
was  a  lavge  rectangular  eourt-yaid,  80  feet  long  by 
70  broad.  Other  court-yards  of  less'sise,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  apartments  filled  np  the  area.*  Did  onr  space 
penhit,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  more  pleasing  task 
than  to  follow  the  wanderings  of  Mr.  Stephens 
among  the  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan,  of  which  he  has 
discovered  no  less  than  ibrty-fou^;  hot  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  the  skill  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
the  monuments  of  which  excited  such  lively  wonder 
in  the  breasts  of  the  Spaniards. 

It  would,  doubtless,  be  interesting  to  carry  our 
view  southward  into  the  regioRTif  Pen^,  and  to  de- 
scribe the  monuments  of  a  civilixation  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  Aztecs,  though  apparently  unconnected 
therewith  in  its  origin.  The  immense  extent  of 
many  Peruvian  works ;  their  roads,  sometimes  nearly 
2000  miles  in  length,  and  coHstroeted  of  masonry 
equally  solid  with  any  remains  of  antiquity;  their 
subterranean  aqueducts  for  the  irrigation'  of  dry 
lands,  extending  ibr  hundreds  of  miles;  their  edifices 
of  porphyry,  granite,  or  brick,  all  displayed  skill  in 
the  useful  arts  concurrent  vrith  that  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans.  In  some  points  they  were  elven  superior, 
for  while  the  Axtec  race  passed  to  the  agricultural 
mode  of  life  WithoQt  giving  any  acquaintance  with 
the  utility  of  domestic  animals,  or  tim  economy  of 
pastoral  subsistence ;  on  the  contfary,  we  find  that 
the  Peruvians  were  masters  of  immense  flocks  of 
llamas,  alpacas,  and  two  other  varieties  of  «heep, 
which  f\iniibhed  them  withvaluable  supplies  of  fine 
wool  for  clothing,  and  With  fiesh  for  food. 

A  description  of  the  manufhctures  and  arts  of  the 
Peruvians  would  be  so  closely  similar  in  its  details 
to  that  already  given  of  the  Axtecs,  that  we  may 
here  dismiss  the  subject  with  this  remark-— that  the 
former  were  superior  to  their  northern  neighbors  in 
the  designing  and  construction  of  poblfe  works  of 
importance,  but  fkr  inferior  to  them  in  the  art  of  ex- 
pressing their  thoughts  by  signs,  and  generally  in  in- 
tellectual acquirement.  The  curious  arrangement  of 
knotted  cords,  by  which  the  Peruvians  recorded 
events,  is,  perhaps,  among  the  most  rude  of  all  bar- 
barous inventions.  Curiously  enough,  sfattilar  knotted 
cords,  in  modem  times,  have  been  used  as  alphabet 
and  books  for  the  blind. 

When,  from  the  busy  scene  of  European  revival 
and  progress,  of  which  we  have  remarked  a  few  fea- 
tures, we  turn  our  view  to  the  nations  of  the  East, 
how  strikingly  .contrasted  iB  the  prospect !  Instead 
of  the  turmoil  of  change,  the  hurry  after  new  inven- 
tions, the  disuse  of  old  customs  and  processes,  we 


see  the  life  of  art  to  be  one  steady,  even  tenor.  It 
seems  almost  as  if  a  law  had  been  laid  down  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  inhabitant  of  those  climes—-"  Thus 
fhr  Shalt  thoo  go,  and  no  fhrther. "  He  appeara  to 
have  reached  a  point  of  perfection  in  many  manufhe- 
tures,  in  times  so  early  that  their  history  is  fabulous ; 
and  to  have  scaroely  improved  his  position  during 
the  lapae  of  thousands  of  years. 

This  singular  want  of  advance  beyond  a  certaia 
point,  together  with  many  peonliarities  in  the  indus- 
trial condition  of  the  Clunese,  combine  to  render  a 
notice  of  thii-  various  people  indispensable  to  the 
present  article. 

*<Time,'*  says  the  writer  in  the  "Eneydopsedia 
Britannioa, "  "  may  ba  said  to  stand  still  in  China. " 
Half-burnt  bricks,  mud,  clay,  and  wood  still  continue 
to  be  the  ordinary  materials  of  their  arehitecture,  as 
they  werd  th#ee  thousand  yeare  ago.  The  case  is 
precisely  the  same  with  the  minor  points  of  dress 
and  fashion.  There  a  young  lady  may  safely  wear 
the  head-dress  of  her  great  grandmother,  without 
the  imputation  of  being  singidar  or  old-fashioned." 

Their  buildings  are  singulariy  monotonous  in  form 
and  plan-^-the  thatched*  hut  of  the  meanest  peasant, 
with  Its  walls  of  mud,  is  scaroely  lower  in  point  of 
design  than  the  palace  of  the  viceroy.  Their  houses 
are  low,  furnished  with  overhanging  tooh,  uninter- 
rupted by  a  single  chimney;  their  windows  are  fitted 
with  pf>or  substitutes  for  (^ass,  in  the  shape  of  oiled 
paper,  gauze,  or  a  transparent  shell ;  the  houses  of  a 
town  are  crowded  together,  and  with  the  flag-stafih 
and  ornamental  streamers  produce  quite  a  camp-like 
efihct.  But  the  gaudy  decoration  of  their  shops-^he 
brillfanoy  of  their  painted  laatern^the  bustle  and 
confusion  of  traffic,  and  the  hilarity  of  the  motley 
crowd  would  soon  undeceive  the  spectator,  and  con- 
vince him  that  he  is  anywhere  but  in  the  seat  of  war. 
The  domestic  furniture— the  couehes,  the  stoves,  the 
china  vessels,  the  painted  fhns,  and  cabinets,  and  the 
beautiful  materials  for  dress— bespeak  a  great  deal  of 
comfort,  though  they  may  display  bm  little  taste. 
Four  points  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  Chinese,  as  oompared  with  other  Oriental  na- 
tions— **  they  sit  on  chain,  eat  off  tables,  burn  wax 
candles,  and  cover  the  whole  body  with  clothing. " 
But  many  others  place  them  in  a  position  enviable 
when  compared  with  that  of  their  neighbora.  The 
internal  communication  in  their  country  is  admirably 
provided  for  by  the  numerous  canals  which  every- 
where intersect  the  whole  empire,  and  unite  their 
large  navigable  rivera  into  one  vast  network  for  traf- 
fic. These  canals  are  crowded  by  barges,  varying 
with  the  -size  and  depth  of  the  channel ;  some  of 
them  worked  by  paddle-wheels,  moved  by  machin- 
ery, and  well  fitted  up  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers or  goods.  In  fact,  traveling  in  China  is  quite 
luxurious,  though  not  very  speedy.  The  voyager 
mahes  a  home  of  his  boat  for  the  time  being,  and 
lives  as  oomfortably  as  in  his  own  house.  There  is 
but  little  road-traveling  or  land-carriage  fa  the  Celes- 
tial Empire. 

The  Chinese,  with  all  their  defects,  contrive  to 
produce  some  articles  superior  to  the  counterparts  of 
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Europetti  manufactare.  Their  vermilioa,  prepared 
from  the  same  cimiabar  which  we  ouraelvet  employ, 
ifl  far  brighter  than  oars ;  the  blue  colon  on  their 
china  are  more  perfect ;  while,  in  the  infenioos  carv- 
ing of  ivory  into  fans,  pagodas,  or  nested  balls,  no 
other  artists  can  vie  with  them.  Their  large  horn 
lanterns  ar^  inimitable;  their  gongs  cannot  be  made 
in  Europe,  though  we  know  the  met^ ;  their  silver 
filagree  work,  lacquered  cabinets,  engraved  stones 
and  gems,  are  all  works,  of  great  skill.  In  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  loom  they  are  scarcely  eqoalled  by 
French  manuCacturers;  their  silks,  •satins,  embroi- 
dery and  tassels  are  unsurpassed ;  while  in  the  variety 
of  their  spiees  and  perfumes,  and  the  excellence  cf 
their  paper,  ink  and  printing,  they  may  challenge 
the  world.  And  yet  the  old  customs  of  primitive 
times— the  domestic  weaving  and  dyeing,  still  con- 
tinue the  same  as  in  those  days  when  the  beautiful 
tissues  found  their  way  into -Greek  and  Roman 
houses.  But,  while  praising  the  excellence  of  their 
works,  we  only  allude  to  the  finished  product— the 
process  is  generally  primitive,  the  tools  are  simple, 
luid  the  artificer  almost  unassisted  by  machinsry. 

Their  agriculture  has  been  over^praised — their 
plows  hardly  merit  the  name-4hey  have  no  succes- 
sion of  crops— simple  rice  is  the  stafi'of  life,  and  their 
only  claim  to  superior  merit  appears  to  be  in  the 
general  practice  of  irrigation.  The  white  mulberry- 
tree  is  grown  in  vast  quantities  to  supply  the  silk- 
worm with  food,  and  in  the  middle  provinces  lai^ 
fields  of  cotton  and  patches  of  indigo  are  frequent. 
The  tea-plant  is  cultivated  exlen^veiy,  only,  in  par- 
ticular provinces,  but  grows  every  whefte  in  gardens 
and  inclosures.  The  leaves  are  gathered  firom  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May«  and  are  ex- 
posed to  heat  in  iron  pans.  A  high  temperature  pro- 
duces the  black*  teas;  while  the  leaves  exposed  to 
less  heat  form  the  green  teas.  The  beify  of  the  lea- 
plant  afibrds  a  fine  oil  for  the  table.  Tobacco  is  in 
imiversal  cultivation  and  use. 

A  curious  feature  in  the  Chinese  character  is  visi- 
ble in  their  import  trade.  So  rigidly  exclusive  are 
they,  that  nearly  all  foreign  produce  must  be  im- 
ported in  Chinese  ships ;  and  further,  the  great  bulk 
of  such  imports  is  collected  by  colonies  of  Chinese, 
who  reside  in  the  countries  furnishing  the  supply, 
and  retain  their  utter  isolation  even  in  the  midst  of 
foreigners.  These  imports  are  considerable,  and 
some  of  them  curious.  They  are  thus  enumerated : 
"  From  Java  alone  they  import  birds*  nests  to  this 
value  ofhalfa  million  dollars  annually;  the  sea^slug 
{Holothuria)  from  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  Timor, 
and  adjoining  islands,  Xom.  still  greater  extent ;  sharks* 
fins  from  the  same  quarter ;  copper  from  Japan,  and 
tin  from  Bantam ;  pepper,  areca-nut,  spices  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  ebony,  sandal- wood,  red- wood  for  dyeuig, 
tortoise-shell,  pearl-shell,  coral,  camphor,  wax,  and 


a  variety  of  article  gstaenlly  produced  or  coUecfe-i 
by  their  own  eoontrymeQ  resident  in  the  islands  ci 
the.East.* 

In  returning  homeward  from  the  distant  regioos  oT 
the  Celestial  Empire,  could  we  but  pause  for  a  short 
time  to  survey  the  vast  continent  of  Hindustan,  ^^ 
should  find  ample  materials  for  description  and  ccn- 
ment.  We  should  behd^  a  country  destined  by  tbe 
bountiful  giAs  of  nature  to  be  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  wealth  and  luxury  through  all  time,  yet  stUl  itsej 
in  the  infancy  of  development.  We  should  see  agais 
the  characteristic  Eastern  skill  snd  patience,  which, 
without  the  aid  of  machinery  and  the  mighty  assist- 
ance of  the  division  of  labor,  can  rival,  in  the  beauty 
of  their  products,  the  most  finished  works  of  Euro- 
pean art.  And  we  should  look  forward  with  hoft 
and  trust  to  a  time  when  the  universal  inlrodnctioa 
of  our  own  arts  and  civilisation  shall  cooler  oo  lodes 
treasures  mord  vast  than  her  richest  mines  of  dia- 
monds or  gold.  But  'We  must  now  close  this  artic> 
with  a  brief  summary  of  ihe  few  poinU  which  it  hss 
been  our  endeavor  to  illustrate. 

We  see,  then,  the  arts  of  the  Western  Empire 
trodden  down  and  lost  to  view  daring  the  ages  of 
northern  invasion,  but  preserved  by  the  feeble  suc- 
cessor of  the  Qi»en  of  Nations  in  the  East.  WesBs 
during  the  same  period  the  mighty  torrent  of  Mos- 
lem conquest,  bearing  with  it  the  science  and  arts  of 
the  Efust,  and  implanting  them  in  the  heart  oi  a  con- 
quered nation  in  Europe ;  whence,  duriqg  centuries, 
they  diffused  themselves  through  varions  channels, 
coonecting  the  empire  of  the  polished  Arab  with  the 
ruder  Gothic  nations.  Concurrently  with  this  Aia- 
bian  influence  in  its  later  periods,  we  see  the  steady 
and  ever-incteasing  tide  of  knowledge  flowing  from 
Constantinople  to  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Then  comes  the  period  of  genersl  revival,  and  the 
northern  nations  wake  to  life^  The  tw ogress  trf 
science  and  the  union  of  nations  call  into  existence 
numberiev  fountains  of  knowledge,  gathering  their 
waters  into  one  mighty  stream,  that  flows  on  to  oor 
own  times— an  unbrolran,  resistless  river,  ever  swell- 
ing with  new  and  innumeraUe  tributaries. 

But  the  new  spirit  awakened  in-  Europe  does  not 
rest  therf .  It  carries  her  inhabitants  forth  to  the  ut- 
termost bounds  of  the  earth,  A  new  world  receivei 
them  with  its  singular  picture  of  manners  and  arts; 
and  while  the  newly-found  nations  perish  under  tbe 
ruthless  cruelty  of  the  invaders,  their  country  sends 
back  invaluable  products  to  influence  the  progress  of 
European  arts.  The  progress  of  these  arts,  and  the 
mighty  inventions  of  modem  times,  belong,  as  ire 
have  said,  to  another  article ;  it  has  been  our  care, 
therefore,  to  select  from  the  Esst  one  example  of  tbe 
unbroken  tenor  of  her  industrial  life — the  antiqoujr 
and  stability  of  her  arts. 

*£ncyo.  Britsan.|  art.  Chiaa. 
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It  was  traveliiig  on  tha  railroad  fromX>r]eans  to 
Amboise,,  that  I  first  met  Monsi^r  and  Madame 
Faye,  who  were  returaiog  from- Paris  to  Tours. 
There  was  a  little  bnstle,  just  as*  the  train  was  start- 
ing, in  conseqoenoe  of  late  oomen.  The  only  won- 
der is  how  any  Frenchman  manages  ever  to  be>ready, 
considering  the  immense  amount  of  talk  and  leaTS- 
taking  which  seem  a  part  of  their  existence— «nd  I, 
amongst  others,  put  out  my  hand  to  help  in  an  ap- 
parently infirm  man,  Whose  agitation  seemed  to  pre- 
vent him  from  knovnog  where  to  take  his  seat.  I 
pointed  to  that  next  to  me,  pulling  his  coat  to  force 
him  into  it,  that  we  might  not  all  be  inconvenienced 
by  his  lingering.  He  bowed  and  smiled,  and  oon- 
tinued  to  talk  to  a  female  who  followed  him;. and 
who  began  to  stoW  away  nnmeroos  baskets  and  bun- 
dles which  she  was  tightly  embracing,  thanking  us, 
all  the  time,  for  our  politeness  to  her  husband.  In  a 
few  secpnds  they  were  steted,  and  we  then -had 
leisure  to  remark  the  appeatanoe  of  the  new  travelers. 
The  gentleman  was  rather  past  middle  age,  good- 
looking,  neatly  dressed.  Hb  had  a  cheerful,  pleap 
sent  countenance  and  soft,  mild  eyes,  which  he  di- 
rected toward  those  to  whom  he  spoke,  ahhough  we 
aAerward  found  they  possessed  no  speculation.  The 
lady  was  any  thing  but  tidy  in  her  style ;  indeed,  so 
much  the  reverse  as  to  be  surprising  in  a  French- 
woman ;  but  her  story,  when  it  was  told  me  at  our 
next  meeting  at  Tours,  explained  the  peculiarities 
which  made  her  atHrst  an  object  of  semewhat  dis- 
resp^tful  observation. 

We  soon  became  good  iriends.  Monsieur  Paye 
was  blind,  and  had  been  so  from  childhood.  His 
cousin,  Mathurine,  had  propo»9dJar  him  when  they 
were  both  about  five-and-twenty,  and  had,  firom  that 
time,  devoted  her  whole  life  to  attend  on  him.    • 

*<  I  should  not,"  she  said,  "  have  asked  him ;  but' 
that  my  brother,  who  req[aired  my  services  because 
of  his  lameness,  determined  just  then  to  marry ;  and, 
therefore,  as  I  had  a  substitute  with  him,  and*  poor 
dear  Hector  here  was  too  modest  to  ask  im,  what 
else  was  to  be  done?" 

I  found,  on  further  acquaintance,  that  Hector  was 
a  remarkable  personage  in  his  way :  a  bit  of  a  mu- 
sician, a  philosopher,  an  antiquary,  and  a  great  rea^^r 
of,  or  rather  listener  to,  history ;  for  it  was  his  little, 
lively,  untiring  wife,  who  read  to  him  from  morning 
till  night ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  could  not  sleep, 
from  night  till  morning. 

I  found  Mathurine  incessantly  occupied  with  the 
well-being  of  Hector.  She  might  have  been  pretty 
at  the  period  of  their  imion,  probably  some  twenty 
years  before ;  but  her  small,  slight  figure  was  rather 
awry,  in  consequence  of  having,  for  so  long  a  time, 
served  as  a  prop  to  her  tall  husband,  who  always 


leant  on  her  shoulder  as  he  walked.  She  seemed 
indeed  altogether  out  of  the  perpendicular ;  her  bon- 
net never  sat  straight,  owning  to  its  being  pushed 
aside  by  his  arm ;  her  shawl  had  the  end  any  where 
but  in  the  middle ;  her  gloves  were  generally  ragged 
at  the  fingen,  while  I  observed  that  his  were  care- 
fully repaired— it  bemg  evident  that  my  friends  were 
obliged  to  practice  economy ;  her  shoes  were  siiabby, 
with  the  strings  often  untied.  <*  What  would  yoa 
have  ?'■'  she  once  remarked  laughingly.  "  I  have  no 
time  to  attend  to  these  trifles;  which,  after  all,  don't 
signify ;  fo  I  am  not  a  coquette,  and  he  does  not  see 
me.  I  oatoivup  the  firet  thing  that  oomes  to  hand» 
and  he  iisncies  I  am  quite  a  belle," 

Hector  had  the  strangest  voice  I  ever  heard;  it 
would  begin  eoniralto  and  nm  up  to  alto  in  an  in- 
credible manner  when  he  was  excited ;  and  then  fall 
down  agidn  to  the  grufiiMt  baas,  his  little  brisk  wife's 
treble  accompa&ying  so  as,  as  she  imagined,  to  soften 
the  sharp  eflects  he  produced. 

She  had  managed  to  learn  several  languages,  in 
order  to  read  to  him  the  authors  he  admired  in  the 
original ;  and  odd  enough  her  versions  Were ;  but,  as 
he  perfectly  comprehended  the  jargon  they  had 
studied  together,  her  plan  succeeded  admirably. 

Amongst  Monsieur  Faye's  peculiarities  was  that 
of  being  sn  inveterate  sight-seer.  There  was  no  ob- 
ject of  interest  near  the  places  he  visited  that  he 
had  not,  as  he  said,  seen ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  hear 
a  description  of  a  castle  or  a  cathedral  than  he  be- 
came restless  to  make  its  acquaintance.  I  happened 
one  day  to  spteak  of  having,  in  former  years,  gone  to 
the  strange  old  castle  of  Loches,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Toun;  and  struck  instantly  with  his  usual  de- 
sire for  exploring,  he  proposed  a  journey  to  the  spo^ 
inviting- me  to  be  his  guesf  and  guide. 

I  have  always  observed  that  the  French^  although 
by  na  means  what  we  call  rich,  are  very  generous, 
according  to  Iheir  means,  and  if  they  cannot  do  a 
thing  in  grand  style,  they  do  it  equally  well  on  a 
small  scale.  Hector  had  long  wished  to  give  a  treat 
to  his  hostess  and  her  family,  and  this  he  felt  was  a 
good  opportunity.  Our  party,  therefore,  was  formed 
of  Madame  Tricot,  a  black-eyed  little  widow;  her 
sister  Eophroaine  and  her  young  lover  the  militair^-* 
just  arrived  on  leave  to  visit  his  betrothedr-and 
AchiUe,  the  widow's  eldest  son;  a  sharp  boy  of 
thirteen,  distinguished  by  his  half-military  college 
uniform,  more  perhaps  than  by  the  progress  he  was 
making  in  those  studies  which  Madame  Tricot  felt 
sure  would  lead  him  to  immortality ;  and  which  she 
herself  superintended  with  unwearied  zeal,  foreing 
her  refractory  pupil  to  rise  before  daybreak  every 
morning,  and  repeat  his  Greek  and  lAtin  lessons  to 
her  previous  to  school  houre,  although,  when  I  ques- 
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tioned  her  with  surprised  awe,  she'replied  by  saying 
with  a  knowing  nod : 

"  No,  no,  I  do  not  understted  all  this ;  but  Achille 
imagines  I  do ;  and,  at  all  events,  he  is  dbligod  by 
this  means  to  learn  his  lessons.  They  are  very 
severe  at  college,  and  he  is  such  a  gamin  /" 

As  I  had  seldom  seen  Achille  occupied,  in  his 
leisure  hours,  in  the  absence  of  his  mamma,  in  any 
other  way  than  teazing  a  peculiarly  uproarious  par^ 
rot,  whose  discordant  shrieks  regularly  awoke  me 
from  early  slumber,  I  could  easily  be&iere  that  some' 
difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  the  future  hero's  ad* 
▼ancement,  had  he  beea  left  entirely  to  his  otrn  plan 
of  pursuing  knowledge. 

Seven  persons,  large  and  small,  besides  the  driver, 
one  fine  October  morning,  filled  the  large  rumbling 
vehicle  which  Madame  Faye  had  engaged  for  our 
expedition  to  the  old  ruined  castle  of  Loohes ;  and 
very  merry  we  all  were  as  we  saw  the  baskets  of 
eatables  stofied  under  the  seats,  and  wedged  our- 
selves inside  and  out  preparatory  to  setting  forth, 
which  we  did  at  last  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  pre- 
cautionary words  from  Madame  Tricot,  sent  aAer 
the  two  staring,  laogtiing,  rosyiheed  maids  who 
stood  helping,  and  enjoying  our  prospect  of  a  /M, 
and  fiirting  with  our  smart  driver  up  to  thtf  very  last 
moment.  At  length  we  rattled  away  along  the  lealy 
avenue  of  the  Boulevard  Heurteloup,  at  Tours,  and 
were  soon  on  the  long  level  road  which  conducts  to 
the  ok)  town,  which  we  made  ow  god. 

Situated  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  lipcurfanl  gar- 
den of  Touraine ;  full  to  oveiflowing  of  grapes  and 
melons,  and  plums  and  peaehes,  of  inbredible  sise ; 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Indre,  (here  spanned  by 
several  pretty  bridges,)  rises  the  craggy  Uil,  on  the 
sides  of  which  was  built,  at  •  period  too  remote  to 
be  ascertained  even  by  a  hand-book,  the  rugged, 
stony,  impassable,  confused,  fossil-looking  town, 
orowned  at  its  extreme  summit  by  the  grimmest, 
strangest,  oldest,  and  moat  inexplicably  conatrdcted 
eastle  that  exists  in  Franee.  Probably  its  like  would 
be  sought  in  vain  in  Europe.  Such  another  series 
of  towers,  and  spires,  and  long  and  high  walls,  ter- 
races, battlements,  stair-oases,  and  dungeons,  was 
■ever  brought  together  by  the  hand  of  man.  The 
eastle  was  constructed  by  order  of  a  certain  Count 
of  Anjou,  named  Foulques  Nera,  to  i>eeomo— 4ong 
after  his  valorous  fame  had  passed  away,  or  had 
merged  into  the  reputation  of  an  ogre'  a  ponderous 
plaything. 

The  inn  where  our  party  stopped  at  Loehes,  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  place;  for  it  is,  though 
modernized  and  beautified  outwardly,  a  mase  of  gal- 
leries, and  corridors,  and  turrets,  and  secret  stair- 
oases,  and  rooms  with  vaulted  ceilings,  so  that  the 
world  of  the  present  day  seems  shut  out  the  moment 
the  facade  is  lost  sight  of.  It  has  to  odd  effect  in 
such  a  place  to  see  smart  handmaids  flitting  about, 
and  a  chattering  hostess  ooming  out  to  welcome 
guests  to  her  antique  dwelling,  whtefa  has  all  the 
trouble  in  the  world  to  look  young  and  inviting,  in 
spite  of  the  paint  and  frippery  in  which  French  taste 
has  striven  to  disguise  its  feudal  reality. 


We  very  soon  arranged  ourselves  and  our  rejx^. 
(with  but  little  addition  front  the  larder  of  our  oerer- 
theless  civil  hostess)  on  a  sort  of  platform,  on  iht 
walla  of  what  is  now'a  terrace,  and  wns  onoe  bc 
doubt  a  war-like  spot,  where  if  people  *'  drank  the 
red  wine,"  it  was  probably  '*  through  the  helaes 
barred."  The  hostess  merrily  uncorked  our  bottlss 
of  Loire  wine,  observing  candidly  that  it  wbs  mxK\ 
better  than  her  cellars  produced;  and,  address::!; 
herself  to  me,  adroitly  began  a  eulogy  on  tlie  cte- 
raeter  of  the  Elnglish  in  gsneral,  remarking,  that  i: 
was  astonishing  howmany  of  my  countrymen  nude 
her  hotel  their  home  for.  sis  months  together. 

A  ramble  'through  the  streets  showed  us  that  it 
was  marfcet^y  at  Loehes.  From  the  loafer  range 
of  rugged  wills  to  tJiekocky  summit  where  the  castle 
toppled  over--eomprising  the  narrow,  high  street, 
which  ascands  throqgh  the  whole  leogth,  winding 
and  twisting  like  a  snake  pursued— was  one  mass  of 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers,  whose  bright  fanets 
and  tlie  gay  colors  of  the  vendors'  dreose^,  contrasied 
strangely  with  the  lofty  houses  with  overlumgisf 
roofs,  frowning  daWn  on  the  groups  that  dared  lo 
<foturb  the  solemn  gloom  which  had  been  theirs  for 
oenlnries. 

Monsieur  Faye  stopped  every  BMuient  to  talk  to 
the  mafkejt- women,  to  dieapen  melons,  and  to  accept 
bouquets  fsom  girls  whose  bright  eyes  he  praiMd. 
On  he  Irent,  cbuekliDg  that  his  defbcthre  s%ht  had 
not  been  dieoovered :  his  little  wiA  winkiQg  to  us 
meantime  with  an  air  of  entire  satiActiott.  Madame 
Tricot  endeavored  to  exeile  Achille  to  study  the 
guide  pittoresqne  and  make  himself  acqnunied  with 
the  notable  objects  of  the  place.  The  lovers,  who 
had  doubtkess  much  leal  id  the  sanie  cause,  propowd 
to  him  that  they  ahoold  all  three  mount  the  hill  at  a 
quick  pacd,  and  fhid  out  the  points  of  view  ready 
for  us  on  arrival  at  the  top.  By  a  curious  chaare 
we  never  managed  to  find  the  eonple  again  until  onr 
return ;  and  Achille  reported  that  he  had  not  teen 
them  since^  observed  them  to  have  "joined  their 
.heads"  over  the  tomb  of  Agnes  Sorel,  the  chief  lion 
of  the  spot. 

It  seems  that  Charies  the  Seventh  came  to  Loehes 
to  hunt,  when  he  was  visited  by  the  disconsolate 
wife  of  the  troubadour  King  Aene,  of  Aajou,  who 
came  to  solicit  his  aid  in  favor  of  her  imprisoned 
husband.  Agnes  was  in  her  train— one  of  those 
dangerous  maids  of  honor  whoee  eyes  have  done 
such  fatal  mischief  to  the  susceptible  hearts  of  in* 
cautious  mooarchs— but  when  the  duchess  quiued 
Loehes,  her  beautiful  companion  aorompanied  her 
not,  she  renwined  in  the  service  of  Mary  d' Anjoo, 
the  wife  of  Chartes  the  Seventh. 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  in  what  chamber  of 
this  wild  old  eastle  the  love  tale  wa^  first  told  which 
has  furnished  France  with  a  oeaaelftm  romance.  All 
that  remaias  of  Agnes  now  is  Iwr  wliite  marUs  tomb, 
on  which  she  lies  with  lier  hands  damped  on  her 
bramt,  her  beautiful,  delieate,  and  expressive  head 
guarded  by  two  ^naged  kneeling  cherubs,  sad  her 
dreperied  feet  supported  by  two  lambs.  The  tomb  j 
is  in  periect  preservation,  and  is  onp  of  the  neat  ex* 
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qui»ile  moreeau^  in  France,  i^es  vm  the  ch&te- 
laioe  of  the  casUe,  and  loiued  to  live  here  above  all 
other  places,  although  the  mimi£ceiice  of  her  lover 
gave  her  the  choice  of  several  abodes. 

Here,  it  is  said  that  the  ill-nurtured  Prince  Dauphin, 
aAerward  Louis  the  Eleventh,  performed  an  act 
very  much  in  conformity  with  his  usual  brutality. 
In  one  of  these  saloons  he  struck  the  beautiful  fa- 
vorite of  hiA  father ;  but  he  who  could  beat  his  own 
chosen  little  effigy  of. the  Virgin  Mary,  l)ecause  she 
refused  some  of  his  requests,  might  well  begin  his 
career  by  an  outrage  like  thia.  Happy,  no  doubt,, 
were  both  the  angry  beauty  and  her  royal  lover,  when 
they  saw  the  last  drawbridge  of  the  caolle  of  Loehes 
fall  and  shut  out  forever  f|om  their  presenpe  the 
gloomy  prince,  who  disapproved  of  their  luxuries, 
and  who  spurred  his*  steed  oaward,  nor  stopped  till 
he  had  reached  the  dominiona  oi  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy. 

Louis  come  book  eventually,  however,  to  these 
walls,  and  either  late  repentance  or  aeense  of  justice 
caused  him  %o  respect  the  tomb  of  .Agnes,  Which  he 
refused  to  let  the  monks  oi  Loches  remove. 

Monsieur  Faye  was  very  imxious  to  ascertain— Ibr 
he  was  rather  a  phrenologist — the  form  of  the  cele- 
brated beauty's  head,  and  iblt  it  through  the  bars 
which  protect  the  lovely  marble  statue  to  his  heaft's 
content,  discovering  bumps  which  would  have  dis- 
closed the  whole  of  her  character,  had  history  been 
silent  on  the  subject.  There  was,  besides,  not  a 
cornice  nor  a  balustrade  in  tbe  building  that  he  did 
not  feel ;  his  hand  being  guided  by  that  ol  Mathurine. 
I  was  amased  at  the  accuracy  of  his  notions  of  the 
places  We  inspected ;  and  more  so  at  the  unwearied 
patience  of  his  guide,  who  had  no  eigoyment  which 
he  did  not  feel,  and  who  had  acquired  a  habit  of  de- 
scription so  accurate  that  I  felt  at  last  inclined  to  let 
her  see  for  jihe  whole  party. 

The  towers  of  the  castle  rise  above  a  hundwdand 
fif\y  feet  from  the  gigantic  rock  upon  which  they 
are  built.  Some  of  them  appear  light  and  graceful 
at  a  distance,  although  really  massive.  The  c«tle 
is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions :  in  one  is  a 
huge  church,  the  spires  of  which  peer  up  between 
enclosing  turrets  in  A  way  quite  original ;  the  other 
is  chiefly  composed  of  a  hugft  tower,  which  looks 
like  the  spiteful  ogre  of  a  fairy  tale,  bending  over  a 
mountain'  and  watching  to  snap  up  unwary  knights 
or  merchants  who  ventured  near  his  stronghdd. 
Century  after  century  this  grim  old  place  has  been 
the  abode  of  personage^  famous  in  the  romance  of 
history.  Joan  of  Arc  came  here  on  a  visit ;  Anne  of 
Brittany  and  her  two  husbands  made  it  their  favorite 
abode,  and  her  oratory  still  exists,  covered  with 
ermine  spots  and  eordeliirta  in  stone,  which  in* 
crust  the  walla,  and  were  very  sensible  to  the  touch 
of  my  blind  friend.  Mary  Stuart  here  tuned  her 
lute ;  and  here,  several  ages  before,  our  John  Lack- 
land feasted  and  reveled ;  here  Philip  Augustus  came 
to  receive  the  castle  as  a  bribe  for  the  assistanee  he 
was  to  reader  him  against  Cceur  de  Lion,  who  aAer- 
ward  besieged  and  took  it.  Here  Jean  of  France  re- 
sided, before  the  great  battle  which  sent  him  the 


prisoner  of  the  Black  ^^rince  to  England,  and  in  the 
fine  Lady  .Gh&pel— whose  delicate  colunms  Mon- 
sieur Faye  felt  with  his  hands-— was  instituted  a  per- 
petual nuus  for  the  souls  of  the  identical  King  John 
of  Franoe,  and  aH  the  kings  and  dukes  that  had  pre- 
ceded him  here.  Here  Francis  the  First  and  the 
fair  and  inappropriately  named  Diana,  lived  and  loved 
a  great  part  of  their  hours  away. 

When  one  sees  the  dock,  dreary,  gloomy,  rugged 
walls,  it  is  difficult  to  fancy  Loches  a  dwelling  for 
beauty  and  love ;  and  it  would  require  loads  of  bright 
tapestry  and  gilt  furniture  to  fill  up  the  black  and 
blank  nooks  which  yawn  on  all  sides.  In  these 
chamber  however,  once  all  was  revel  and  luxury, 
as  the  court<of  Ae  profligate  Bledici  could  testify : 
and  the  be-puflTed  and  be-hooped  ladies,  and  the  be- 
slashed  and  be-jeweled  lords,  daneed  many  a  branU 
and  pavan^  over  the  dungeons,  where  howled  and 
groaned  the  victims  of  their  tyranny  and  cruet 
luxury. 

•  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  towerS' descends  as  deep 
into  Ae  earth  as  it  rises  above  it,  and  terrible  are  the 
approaches  to  these  frightfU  spots.  A  tradition  exr 
ists  that  one  of  the  later  governors  of  the  castle,  being 
pnrious  to  know  the  extent  of  these  gloomy  places, 
set  forth  one  day  on  an  exploring  expeditjon,  and 
fomd  sevwal  passages  closed  by  iron  doors :  these 
he  had  forced  open,  and  found  himself  in  new  passages, 
«nt  in  the  depth  of  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  is 
built.  Another  door  arrested  his.prcwress,  which 
was  also  broken  open,  and  he  entereg  a  long  alley, 
still  in  the  took,  which  he  foUowsd  for  a  eeosiderable 
time,  till  at  length  it  led  him  to  a  subterraneous 
chamber,  where,  seated  on  a  hugs  block  of  stone, 
with  bis  head  leaning  on  his  two  hands,  sat  a  very 
tall  man.  Monsieur  de  Pontbrillant,  the  enterprising 
governor,  wasaqtazed  at  this  vision;  but,  scarcely 
had  he  looked  upon  it,  when  the  current  of  air  strik- 
ing the  %ure,  it  fell  away  into  dust  at  his  feet.  Be- 
side the  unfortunate  prisoner  stood  a  small '  wooden 
cofler,  in  which  still  remaiaed  several  articles  of 
linen,  very  fine»  and  carefully  folded.  The  skull  and 
bones  of  this  corpse  were  long  shown  at  the  castle, 
and  were  looked  upon  with  awe  by  those  to  whom 
this  story  was  related:  but  who  the  prisoner  viras 
was  never  known.  In  more  than  one  of  the  old 
castles  of  France  are  still  to  be  traced  these  horrid 
dungeons,  where  captivea  of  all  ranks  were  confined 
immediately  beneath  the  pleasure  chambers  of  tbe 
lorfls  and  ladies.  * 

The  governor  of  Loches  was  always  a  very  great 
man,  which,  perhaps,  accounted  for  the  fact  of  our 
having  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  keys  of  the  great 
tower,  which  a  messenger  had  gone  in  search  of  at 
the  {»esent  governor's  lodgings.  While  we  waited 
in  an  outer  court,  we  were  civilly  invited  by  the 
portress  to  vndk  into  her  parior,  and  there  we  sat 
some  time  talking  to  her,  and  hearing  the  gossip  of 
the  place.  Beside4he  laige  fire-place,  guarded  from 
the  draught  of  the  open  door  by  a  hoge  wooden 
screen,  sat  the  grandmother  of  the  estahHshment— 
generally  a  cherished  member  of  the  humblest  family 

circle  in  France>-who,  old  as  sht  seemed,  got  up 
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and  mad9  tis  a  reverence,  reaumiag  her  cosy  seat  by 
the  fire,  which  was  directly  piled  with  -enormouM 
pine  cones  and  sent  ap  a  resinous  flame,  the  perfume 
of  which  spread  through  the  room.  Monsieur  Faye 
was  placed  near  her,  and  as  she  went  on  with  her 
ceaseless  imitting,  she  was  soon  busy  in  cheerful  con- 
verse with  her  new  acquaintance,  while  I  waslisten- 
ening  to  a  history  of  a  lately  escaped  convict  from 
this  apparently  secure  retreat :  the  castle  being  the 
country  prison. 

"You  see,"  said  the  portress,  "you  would  not 
have  been  obliged  to  wait  so  long  for  the  keys  but 
for  this :  we  used,  till  three  days  ago,  to  keep  them 
here,  but  since  that  event  they  are  sent  up  to  the 
governor's  house,  and  my  husband,  the  guide,  who 
shows  you  over  the  dungeons,  is  obliged  to  go  and 
get  them— but  he  wilt  soon  be  back." 

"  Do  they  keep  prisoners  in  tha  dongeoos  now-a- 
days?"  I  asked. 

I  was  told  that  the  escaped  culprit,  who  had  robbed 
a  hen-roost,  had  been  put  in  a  room  above  tbe  dun- 
geons—of  which  there  are  three  stories  beneath  the 
ground  level— and  had  contrived  to  hook  up  a  plank, 
by  which  means  he  descended,  with  intent  to  rise 
the  easier,  having  swung  himself  down  till  he  could 
jump  across  a  certain  black  abyss,  ^faich  we  afler^ 
ward  shuddered  to  see,  and  gain  a  broken  stair-case 
where  a  door  led  to  a  •corridor  conducting  to  the 
outer  oourt.  With  an  iron  nail  he  had  displaced  a 
huge  stone  in  the  steps,  had  crept  through  that,  dis- 
placed a  second  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  arrived 
at  the  passage.  Here  he  hid  himself  in  a  dark 
comer  oo  the  chance  of  the  jailor-guide  coming  that 
way  with  visitors  before  long.  As  it  happened,  that 
event  occurred,  and  the  jailor  was  just  preparing  to 
light  tho  candle  which  serves  to  illumine  the 
gloom,  having  left  the  outer  door  open  till  the  pro* 
cess  was  accomplished,  wlien  the  ready  adventurer 
lept  from  his  hiding-place,  overturned  the  guide,  and 
amidst  the  screams  and  cries  of  the  affrighted  visitors, 
rushed  out,  with  them,  pell-m«ill  into  the  outer 
world.  As  his  blouse  was  the  same  costume  as  that 
worn  by  many  of  the  affrighted  sirangiers — ^for  all 
ranks  make  the  dungeons  a  lion— he  passed  unno- 
ticed in  the  crowd,  and  excited  no  surprise  as  he 
"ran  violently  down  the  steep  hill"  with  the  rest 
and  got  fairly  off.  I  could  not  regret  that  so  inge- 
nious and  fearless  a  personage  had  baffled  the  vigilance 
of  the  guardians  of  Loches,  but  I  felt  a  little  neiYons 
at  the  chance  of  a  similar  adventure  oeeurring  as  we 
began  our  exploring  expedition  in  the  same  quarter. 
I  was  assured,  however,  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  such  a  thing,  all  the  prisoners  now  detained,  to  the 
number  of  four,  being  at  that  moment  smoking  their 
pipes  in  a  pleasant,  sunny  little  court  which  we  had 
to  cross  before  we  reached  the  low  door  which  gave 
entrance  to  the  dungeons. 

There  was  nothing  formidable  in  the  aspect  of 
these  worthies,  whose  crimes  were  not  of  a  deeper 
die  than  that  of  having  got  drunk  and  oommitted  da- 
mage to  the  citizens  in  their  cups;  and  we  ^laased 
amongst  them,  returning  the  salutes  they  made  with 
their  night-capa,  quite  without  alarm. 


In  the  great  court  before  this  enormous  and  sinis- 
ter-looking tower,  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  the 
most  worthless  of  the  ancieDt  governors  of  Loches 
paused  before  he  entered,  attended  by  three  hiadied 
gentlemen  of  high  fhmily,  alt  probably  "  as  wicked 
as  himself,"  and  all  bent  on  turning  the  good  fortve 
of  their  friend  and  patron  to  the  best  account.  T-Js 
governor  was  the  famous  iavorite  of  the  iniomoas 
Henry  the  Third  of  France,  the  gorgeous  Duke 
d'Epernon,  and  during  the  time  he  passed  in  these 
walls,  the  gold  of  the  kindom  was  no  more  spared 
•by  him  than  by  his  master.  But  a  change  arrived — 
two  reigns  had  intervened— and  a  second  time  he 
visited  these  walls,  more  as  a  prisoner  than  a  pHnoe  ; 
he  was  then  a  gray-headed,  gloomy,  morose,  mise- 
rable man,  deserted  by  all  the  former  companions  of 
his  profligacy  whom  (he  axe  'and  the  sword  had 
spared,  and  here  he  came  to  hide  himsdf  from  a 
court  which  his  vices  had  disgraced. 

Marie  de  Medicis,  the  prisoner  of  her  son  at  Bloi^ 
also  arrived  here,  in  night  and  silence,  escaped  from 
her  captivity,  and  entreated  shelter  of  the  old  favo- 
rite, who  had  been  suspected  of  knowing  more  than 
was  honest  of  the  murder  of  her  hnsband,  Henry  the 
Fourth. 

It  is  a  strange  reflection,  and  one  that  might  well 
intrude  while  one  stands  before  the  door  of  the  great 
tower  Qf  Ijoch^,  waiting  till  ito  lusty  key  turns  ia 
the  lock,  how  unequal  Ss  the  fate  of  those  who  have 
acted  reiterkable  parts  in  the  drama  of  tbe  world. 
In  spite  of  the  mutations  of  fortune,  mortification, 
neglect,  disgrace  or  discontent,  in  spite  of  the  over- 
throw of  ambition,  the  wreck  ef  hope,  the  Aruggles 
and  turmoils  ,that  d'Epernon  had  gone  throngh,  he 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  life  till  the  age  of 
eighty-eight,  when  he  died  inihe  Castle  of  Loches, 
unregretted,  and  at  once' forgotten. 

A  story  is  told  relating  to  him,  which  proves  that 
men  are  not  to  be  frightened  by  tynumy  and  power 
out  of  their  natural  wit  and  sarcasm.  While  this 
favorite  of  the  contemptible  king  was  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  greatest  favor,  the  public  criers  were  ac- 
customed to  carry  about  a  huge  book,  which  they 
announced  as  "  The  high  acts  and  deeds  of  valor  and 
virtue  of  the  most  noble  Duke  d*Epemon."  These 
bookS}  eagerly  purchased,  were  found  to  contaia 
blank  paper.  I  fear  that  these  historical  recollec- 
tions did  not  occur  to  Aohille  as  he  defoeoded  the 
rugged  steps,  green,  and  slimy,  and  sleep,  which  led, 
from  stage  to  stige,  to  the  hideooa  dark  holes  in 
which  these  heroes  of  middle-age  romance  were  ac- 
customed to  place  their  vassals  or  equals,  as  the  case 
might  be,  when  once  in  the  power  of  their  vengeance. 
Onr  guide,  the  jailor,  was  a  good  deal  interrupted  to 
his  customary  story  of  the  place  by  ^dignatioo  at 
the  devastation  committed  on  his  steps  and  apart- 
ments by  the  late  fugitive.  Not  attempting  to  smo* 
ther  the  indignation  awakened  in  his  bosom,  as  he 
reviewed  the  ruin  caused  by  the  asU  of  the  nvui  of 
expedients,  he  mixed  up  his  historical  records  with 
allusions  to  the  damage  in  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing^ terms : 

"  Here  you  see  tbe  doageon  where  the  great  mo- 
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narcli  Louis  Uie  Eleveath  (conibundiiifi  irapndeiiee !) 
confined  his  minister  Cardinal  Balue  in  an  iron  cage 
— (I  wish  there  was. one  here  now  and  Jacques  le 
Pochard  was  in  it !)  This  is  the  place  where  the 
Grand  Duke  Sforxa  was  Jodgedi  and  you  may  see 
where  he  painted  the  walls  aU  round  to  amuse  him- 
8elf->here,  where  the  fl^e  of  my  candle  touches 
the  roof— (it  '11  take  me  a  whole  day  to  mend  the 
bottom  of  that  dooi^-the  villain !)  This  is  the  dun- 
geon where  criminals  were  fastened  to  that  imn  har 
in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  and  were  only  able  to 
move  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  sUppiny  a  link  ot 
their  chain  along— mind  the  step !  it  leads  through 
the  dark  passage  to  the  next  flight.  (I  had  no  idea  the 
rascal  had  done  so  much  hasm  to  my  steps !  if  ever 
I  catch  him  again,  I  '11  flay  him  !<~tfae  brigand  !)'* 

Nothing  could  equal  the  delight  of  my  blind  friend, 
at  finding  that  he  could  touch  the  damp  roo|}i  of  these 
horrible  boudoirs  for  the  favorites  of  princes  with  his 
hand,  and  that  he  could  make  ^  out  the  patterns 
sketched  by  the  unlucky  Duke  of  S^ilan  on  the  walls 
of  the  chamber  with  three  rows  of  bars  to  the  win- 
dow, through  which  the  duke  found  light  ^p^ough  to 
pursue  his  passion  for  art.    ^    . 

We  had  seen  or  felt  all  atjast,  and  I  was  glad  to 
return  to  the  last  corridor  leading  to  daylight,  when 
suddenly  our  guide  exclaimed  that  jte  had  left  the  key 
in  the  lock  outside,  and  that  some  misQjroant  ia  the 
court  had  shut  the  door  upon  us.  This  was  staitling 
intelligence,  and  we  began  to  feel  any  thing  but  satis- 
faction in  the  adventure,  while  our  guide,  placing 
his  lips  to  the  huge,  gaping  key-hole— throqgh  which 
a  long  line  of  sunlight  streamed,  as  if  in  mockery*^ 


roared  lustily  to  those  without.  Presently  we 
heard  suppressed  tittering,  and^  after  a  minute  or 
two  of  altercation  between  the  old  nun's  voioe  and 
that  of  a  young  girl  on  the  other  side,  the  key  wae 
replaced,  turned,  and  we  hastily  emerged  to  day  and 
freedom. 

"I  ought  to  have  known,"  said  the  old  grand- 
father, laughing,  in  9fi»»  of  his  anger,  as  %  pretty, 
sauoy-looking  girl  of  twelve  bounded  aeross  the 
court  and  took  refuge  in  the  porter's  lodge,  "  that 
that  young  hussy  would  never  l^t  an  opportiuiity  alip 
of  ptay iog  me  a  txkikr^hngmnd^ ! ' ' 

Achille  Deemed  more  amused  with  this  last  episode 
than  any  ot  our  adventures;  and  it  was  with  much 
giyety,  fmd  highly  satisfied,  that  we  descended  the 
stony  street,  ne  longer  filled  with  sellers  and  buyers, 
for  the  market  was  over.  We  had  been  four  hours 
exploring !  and  nothing  interrupted  the  stillness  of  the 
dreary  old  town  but  the  ringing  laughter  of  our  young 
companions,  and  the  j^easant  exclamations  of  the 
whole  party. 

it  was  beyond  midnight  when  we  drove  merrily 
up  to  the  Boulevard  Ueurteloup»  and  fomd  the  same 
two  watchful  maidens  on  the  Iook«out  for  our  return. 
They  did  not  appear  to  have  been  dull  in  our  ab- 
sence, nor  did  they  seem  afraid  of  solitude,  probably 
feeling  secure  in  the  opportune  presenoeof  tbesenti*- 
nols  on  .guard,  whose  measured  tread  still  sounded 
along  the  avenue  leading  to  the  rail-road  station  iiard 
by.  Monsieur  Faye  remarked  Ihat  we  were  fortu- 
nate in  a  moonlight  night,  and  observed  that  he  had 
seldom  seen  the  stars  so  bright  as  they  had  been  all 
the  way  from  XiOches. 


THE    LUCKY    PENNY. 


BY  ias«  1.  C.  BAUL. 


{Contimu^  from  page  534,) 


CHAPTEE  IV. 
Matthew  Whxtklock,  red  ining  in  what  he  called 
his  <'  easy  phair,"  was  musing,  rather  than  think- 
ing, over  the  inconsistencies  of  the  most  consistent, 
and  pondering  as  to  which  was  the  more  beautiful  to 
contemplate— the  love  a  mother  bears  her  child,  or 
the  devotion  a  child  renders  to  a  parent ;  thinking 
how  many  instances  there  are  of  the  former,  and  how, 
comparatively,  few  of  the  latter;  hoping  that  the 
widow  would  really  buy  the  wine  and  meat,  as  he 
desired;  and  having,  like  all  genuine  Englishmen, 
great  faith  in  "  creature  comforts,"  he  oonverted  the 
worn,  attenuated  widow  into  a  portly  woman.  Hav- 
ing arranged  this,  he  indulged  in  a  vision  he  had  of 
late  enjoyed  so  frequently,  that  it  had  become  almost 
a  reality— that  Bichard  would  turn  out  something 
like  Whittington :  his  dreams  of  the  future  had  gra- 
dually taken  Bichard  in,  first  as  a  shadow,  then  as  a 
substance,  until  he  formed  a  portion  of  all  his  day 
dreams— wondering  if  he  could,  tie  up  fishing-flies, 
yet  fearing  to  ask  him,  lest  Martha  might  make  it 
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another  subject  of  complaint ;  varying  these  fancies 
with  probabilities  as  to  whether  he  should  have  good 
fishing  the  first  of  the  following  June,  when  he  made 
his  annual  journey  to  Teddington,  and,  be  the  day 
hot  or  cold,  invariably  returned  with  a  swollen  face, 
wonderfully  helping  Martha's  sarcasms  during  the 
following  summer  and  autumn  months;  indeed,  she 
constituted  it  a  red  letter  day — every  thing  occurred 
**  before"  or  after  "  master  went  bothering  after  the 
biu  offish,  that  the  cat  would  n't  eat  without  butter, 
and  got  the  bad  iaoe."  Then  again  his  thoughts 
would  dwell  upon  Richard,  whom  he  believed— and 
with  fair  show  of  reason— endowed  with  a  rare 
capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  turning  it  to 
the  best  account.  He  never  thought  of  another 
power  he  had— that  of  attaching  to  him  those  who 
seldom  formed  attachments.  Some  observation  made 
by  the  lad,  in  a  careless,  oflT'hand  manner,  would 
frequently  set  his  master  calculating  what  he  could 
do  for  him.  He  delighted  in  lending  him  books,  and 
to  draw  forth  his  opinions  upon  them ;  devising  many 
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clover  expedients  to  overcome  Richard's  shyncM, 
and  make  him  "  speak  out."  As  the  lad's  accomii- 
lated  and  aceumtilatiog  knowledge  became  better 
known  to  him,  he  felt  almost  inclined  to  apologise 
when  it  was  necessary  he  should  take  out  parcels ; 
but  what  especially  charmed  him  was  the  boy's  un- 
consciousness of  his  own  book  improvement  and 
superiority.  Had  it  not  been  fot  the  unaccountable 
fear  Matthew  Whitelock  entertained  of  his  house- 
keeper—which he  only  overcame  by  fito  and  starts- 
he  would  have  forbidden  Richard  the  kitchen,  and 
seated  him  at  his  own  little  table  in  the  dusty  back 
room ;  but  he  knew  that  such  a  movement  must  lead 
to  open  rebellion.  He  had  grown  positively  uncom- 
iortable  at  the  idea  of  Richard's  brushing  his  shoes, 
and  cleaning  knives — "a  lad  capable  of  writing  the 
Latin  names  of  his  books  without  a  dictionary,  and 
was  a  better  penman  than  he  was  himself!"  How- 
ever difficult  it  may  be  of  belief,  considering  his 
«  calling,"  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  Matthew  White- 
lock  reverenced  literary  acquvements ;  and  when  a 
clever  book  did  not  "sell,"  Matthew  would  take 
the  part  of  the  author  against  "  the  trade"— a  pro- 
ceeding which  caused  him  to  be  eonsidered  "  a  fool" 
by  many  who  are  wise  in  their  own  conceits. 

These  and  such  like  thoughts  were  passing  through 
Matthew's  mind,  in  a  half-dreamy  way ;  now  linger- 
ing, now  rushing  onward,  and  then  off,  while  Peter 
lay  at  his  feet ;  and  he'  began  to  long,  as  often  he  did, 
for  Richard's  return ;  for  he  enjoyed  a  chat  with  his 
messenger,  as  he  uied  to  enjoy  a  newspaper.  With- 
out his  perceiving  it,  Matty  entered,  and  shmting 
the  door,  as  she  always  did  when  she  had  any  thing 
particular  to  say,  placed  her  back  against  it,  wreathed 
her  bony  arms  together,  and  passing  one  foot  over 
the  instep  of  the  other,  stood  on  one  leg,  "  shoulder- 
ing" the  door-case. 

''It's  my  opinion,  sir,  that  you  make  too  much 
fuss  entirely  with  that  boy,  and  that  he 's  forgetting 
his  place." 

"Is  it— how?" 

"Well,  thoughts  is  thoughts,  and  it's  hard  to  put 
them  into  words ;  but  here  they  are !  He  'd  ray  ther 
any  tune  stay  fiddling  after  one  bit  of  dust  or  another, 
or  stitching'  ould  tataration  books,  that 's  going  to  the 
bad  since  the  year  one,  or  mending  your  pen— as  if 
you  had  not  eyesight  (the  Lord  preserve  it)  to  do 
it  younelf— than  sit  and  rest  his  young  bones  at  his 
supper ;  and  as  to  rubbing  over  the  knives,  he  does 
them  in  no  time,  without  a  bit  of  a  stop  between ; 
so  that  I  never  have  a  word  out  of  him.  And  the 
paper !  he  reads  it  shameful !  reading:  polyticks  as  if 
they  war  dirt ;  and  so  ignorant,  that  when  he 's  done, 
ho  knows  no  more  of  the  state  of  Europe  than  When 
he  began.  His  mother  says  he  lives  without  sleep, 
or  as  good  as ;  there 's  a  heart-break  for  a  tender 


mother !  I  bate  mmatvral  ways.    Tbs  troth  ia,  be  ^» 
above  his  business." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you." 

"Then,"  said  the  contradictory  Matty,  "it'sasia 
and  a  shame  for  you  to  say  so,  sir.  You  have  no^kiBg 
to  complain  of:  he 's  willing  enough  to  do  every 
hand 's  turn  for  you.  I  'm  nothing  in  the  house— jae 
no-thing!  He 's  as  civfl  and  smooth  as  crame — ^witk 
his  good  morning,  and  good  evening,  and  fine  day, 
Mrs.  Cook !  but  that  'a  professional— there  *s  no  love 
with  it.  He 's  all  for  learning  and  books.  If  be  goes 
on  this  way,  yon  'II  -have  to  take  him  into  pntoer- 
ship." 

"Very  likely!" 

Matty  immediately  stood  erect. 

"  Then,  sir,  you  must  look  out  for  another  borne- 
keeper,  that 's  all :  I  'm  not  going<to  hare  two  mas- 
ters, and  one  of  them  no  better  than  a  dog-boy  I  Oh ! 
that  I  should  come  to  that !  He 's  bewitched  yoo, 
so  he  has— put  his  eometiUr  over  you.  I  should  n^t 
wonder  if  you  made  him  sit  down  at  your  table,  and 
printed  his  poems." 

"His  what?" 

"Poems!  Havn't  Tjnnrd  yon  say  many  times 
that  there  was  no  good  in  booly  now,  sinoo  theie '» 
such  a  many  writers ;  that  a  book  is  no  loQger  a  book, 
only  a  rubbish ;  and  that  all  the  half  of  the  writers  do 
is  to  spile  paper  and  pens,  and  waste  ink.  Them  'g 
your  words,  master,  vHien  you  vrar  in  one  at  your 
pleasant  humors,  diseoorsing  upon  the  ruin  thai  's 
come  into  the  world.  And  now  this  boy  goes  <and 
writes  po^ms,  and  you  'U  print  them !" 

"Go  down  stairs,  Blatty,  and  bring  me  those 
poems." 

"  And  to  be  made  B.paper  weight  in  my  ooMI  days 
—just  to  stand  upon  papers." 

"Do as  I  desire  you." 

"  I  can't :  do  you  think  I 'd  keep 'em  in  the  kitchen? 
There  they  are !"  she  continued,  throwing  a  roll  of 
manuscript  on  the  table ;  "  there  they  are  I  Ab  itke 
had  any  right  to  set  up  for  a  poet— as  if  his  mother 
and  him  havn't  gone  through  starvation  enough 
without  that.  That 's  what  comes  of  his  neglectii^ 
the  state  of  Europe,  and  hurrying  over  the  knives : 
his  mother  wanted  to  tell  you  about  it,  but  had  no 
courage,  and  no  wonder.  It 's  asy  to  see  what 's  be- 
fore  htm  now ;  and  his  poor  mother  blind  and  desolate. 
Poems !  Oh !  no  wonder  my  hair's  gray !  But  it 's 
your  fault,  master — ^informing  his  mind !  I  wonder 
who  ever  troubled  about  my  mind !"  And  om  she 
flounced,  while  her  master,  not  without  some  secret 
apprehension— more  anxiety,  in  fact,  for  Richard  than 
he  had  ever  felt  before— imroUed  the  manuscript,  and, 
afler  wiping  and  patting  on  his  spectacles,  com- 
menced its  perusal. 

[To  he  eoniinusJ. 
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Thirtsen  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea !  At  a  perpendicular 
elevation  of  upwards  of  two  miles  and  a  half,  nearly 
on  the  snow  line  of  the  Andes,  stands  the  topmost 
city  of  the  earth,  Ceno  dip  Pasco.  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  richest  silver  district  of  Peru.  At  the  before- 
named  height,  the  Andes  spread  themselves  out  into 
vast  i^ains  or  table-lands.  Such  table-lands— Punas, 
the  Indians  call  them^sometimes  extend  hundreds  of 
miles,  and,  on  one  of  them — that  of  Pasco — stands 
the  before-named  city  of  Ceno  de  Posco,  which  I 
took  care  to  visit  when  1  was  a  dweller  in  Peru. 

Through  the  PaUice  Square  of  Lima— not  forget- 
ting to  look  up  for  the  fortieth  time  at  its  magnificent 
cathedral — over  the  Rimac  by  a  handsome  bridge, 
which  connects  the  city  with  the  suburb  oi  San 
Lazaro,  I  got  out  with  my  friends  into  the  open 
country.  The  plain  on  which  Lima  stands  gradu- 
ally contracts  as  it  approaches  the  Sierra,  until  it 
becomes  a  narrow  track  between  great  walls  of  rock. 
The  road  then  slowly  rises  to  a  height  o(  upwards  of 
six  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  Having  mounted 
thus  far,  and  so  done  more  up-hill  business  than  be- 
longs to  the  ascent  of  Snowdon,  we  are  told  quietly 
that  we  have  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
From  this  point  the  ascent  is  steeper  and  more  dan- 
gerous, winding  along  narrow  paths,  and  doubling 
huge  projections,  yielding,  sometimes,  barely  room 
for  a  mule  to  pass ;  whilst,,  now  and  then,  a  heavy 
mass  comes  tumbling  down  from  overhead,  and 
lodges  on  some  ledge  that  is  wide  enough  to  stop  it, 
with  a  crash  that  makes  the  mountain  tremble. 

The  Sierra  is  clefl  in  many  places  by  gorges,  that 
descend,  straight  as  the  plummet,  to  an  immense 
depth;  and,  as  the  road  passes  along  the  edge  of 
these  abysses,  the  view  suggests  a  strong  temptation 
to  make  one  false  step,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  made 
by  the  mule,  since  it  would  be  but  a  moment's  work 
to  slip  into  the  throat  of  the  old  gaping  chasm. 

As  we  ascend,  the  change  in  the  climate  and  vege- 
tation, of  course,  soon  attracts  attention.  We  pass 
from  the  sugar-cane  and  banana  in  the  plains,  through 
every  shade  oi  increasing  barrenness,  to  a  few 
mosses  and  scrubby  bushes  on  the  Puna.  A  few 
villages  are  scattered  on  the  route,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these,  maize  and  potatoes  are  grown  even 
at  a  height  of  some  ten  t^^ousand  feet.  But,  by  de- 
grees these  disappear,  and  the  monotony  of  the  road 
is  broken  only  by  an  occasional  tambo^a  most  mise- 
rable stunted  ftpecies  of  road- side  inn — ^which  yields 
a  scanty  supply  of  food  and  accommodation,  and  is 
eaten  up  almost  to  the  very  walls  by  fieas.  Fleas,  I 
should  guess,  were,  like  the  potato,  first  imported 
into  Europe  from  Peru.  In  that  country,  certainly, 
the  species  must  have  been  multiplying  rapidly  from 
the  remotest  times.  The  scenery  of  the  Andes  (like 
that  of  the  Himalayas,  and  of  all  vast  mountains)  ap- 
pears, at  first  sight,  to  fall  short  of  one's  previous 


ideas.  The  view  is  often  very  much  confined.  The 
idea  of  their  enormous  height  ift  not  at  all  conveyed 
by  traveling  over  them ;  for,  the  successive  valleys 
and  table-lands  present  successive  starting-points, 
and  the  stupendoua  mountain  chain,  supporting 
countries  on  its  bosom,  escapes  the  measurement  of 
a  mere  pair  of  eyes. 

Having  crossed  the  passes  of  the  Alto  de  Jaque- 
hambo,  and  the  Alto  <^  Lachaqual — the  latter  of 
which  is  above  the  snow  line,  fifteen  thousand,  five 
hundred  feet  high— we  begin  to  descend,  and  pre- 
sently, a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  reveals  a  large  and 
apparently  well-built  town.  This  town  lies  in  a 
basin  surrounded  by  rocks,  and  the  view  of  it  forms 
a  scene  oddly  inconsistent  with  the  grand  solitude 
and  bleakness  of  the  scenery  around.  Closer  ac- 
quaintance dissipates  our  notion  that  the  town  is 
well  bnilt.  It  is  a  dirty  miserable  place,  in  which 
there  are  uncomfortably  huddled  together  fifteen 
thousand  people.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  miners' 
huts— something  like  overgrown  bee-hives — ^with  a 
few  tolerable  houses  that  belong  to  shop-keepers  and 
the  proprietors  of  mines.  As  we  descend  from  the 
pass  into  the  Puna,  a  scene  worthy  of  the  Andes 
breaks  upon  us.  We  are  on  the  highest  and  most 
extensive  table-land  in  all  Peru.  Its  breadth  is 
about  seventy  miles;  its  length  scarcely  determi- 
nable, as  it  penetrates  into  the  mountains  at  various 
points,  and  is  not  abruptly  broken  by  them,^  but 
sweeps  gradually  upwards  to  their  sunu^its.  In  the 
centre  is  a  laige  lake,  from  one  side  of  which  the 
principal  tributary  of  the  Amazon  begins  its  course, 
whilst,  from  the  other  side,  several  small  streams 
flow  to  the  western  coast,  so  that  from  this  lake  tri- 
bute is  sent  both  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
In  the  distance  rises  the  great  Cordillera  stretching 
towards  the  Brazils;  whilst  the  nearer  peaks  of  the 
Andes,  whitened  with  snow,  shine  round  about  us, 
cold,  rugged,  and  silent,  in  vast  masses  that  cause 
our  hearts  to  dilate  with  a  half  painful  sense  of  the 
sublime.  The  clear  blue  sky  of  the  plains  has  deep- 
ened almost  into  black ;  the  dull,  lead-colored  sun 
seems  to  have  lost  the  power  of  conununicating  heat, 
and  looks  like  a  mere  spectre  of  the  tyrant  under 
whose  reign  for  so  many  years,  men,  women,  and 
children  have  been  flayed,  or  roasted,  or  marked 
with  a  brand  upon  the  »k.n. 

On  first  reachmg  the  Puna,  we  all  sufier  a  good 
deal  from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  which  produces 
sickness,  bleeding  at  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  pain 
in  the  chest.  Horses  and  mules,  on  their  first  visit, 
suflTer  from  this  cause  more  acutely  than  men,  and 
the  drivers  often  slit  the  nostrils  of  these  animals,  an 
operation  which  is  said  to  give  relief.  The  slitting 
of  our  own  noses  being,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  get  over  our  discomfort  as  we  can.  The 
only  native  animals  found  on  the  Puna  belong  to  the 
llama  tribe;  alpacas,  guanacas,  and  vicunas.    The 
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liama  worki  at  the  minM  as  the  ordinary  beait  of 
burdcD,  and  is  perfectly  efficient;  it  is  more  aaga- 
cious,  steady,  and  sare-footed  even  than  the  mnle. 
The  alpacas  are  tamed  and  kept  in  flocks  for  the  sake 
of  their  wool,  an  article  which  has  of  late  become 
important  to  the  English  manufacturen.  The  gna- 
nacas  and  ricmias— the  former  the  largest,  and  the 
latter  the  handsomest  members  of  their  tribe—are 
seldom  to  be  tamed ;  they  range  the  mountains,  and 
the  pursuit  of  them  affords  sport  to  the  European 
hunter  in  Peru. 

On  entering  the  city  of  Faaco  from  the  mountain 
solitudes,  we  are  in  the  first  place  annoyed  at  the 
incessant  clatter  that  surrounds  us.  The  mines  are 
opened  in  the  streets,  the  courtyards,  and  occasion- 
ally even  in  the  houses  of  the  town.  We  encounter 
them  at  every  step,  and  as  they  are  often  Very  shal- 
low—the depth  varying  from  twenty  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet— the  blows  of  many  picks  and  ham- 
mers are  distinctly  heard.  The  mines  aie  generally 
private  property,  though  some  of  them,  indeed,^  be- 
long to  English  companies.  The  mode  of  working 
is  extremely  careless.  The  descent  into  them  is  by 
a  bucket  hung  on  an  old  chain,  or  worn-out  rope. 
The  sides  and  roof  of  the  galleries  are  frequently  left 
unsupported,  because  timber  happens  to  be  scarce 
and  dear ;  accidents  therefore  constantly  occur,  but 
nobody  concerns  himself  about  them.  The  rubbish 
is  removed  after  a  fall  in;  and  the  work  goes  on  as 
usual.  The  miners  are,  for  the  most  part,  Indians. 
They  earn,  on  an  average,  from  four  to  six  reals  (two 
or  three  shillings)  daily ;  but  when  a  rich  vein  has 
been  opened,  they  are  paid  in  ore,  and  often  earn 
very  high  wages,  which  they  spend  in  brandy, 
chicha,  and  fine  clothes.  The  town  abounds  with 
liquor-shops,  eating-houses,  and  eafiSf  which  are 
generally  kept  by  foreigners,  men  of  all  nations. 
From  these  places  the  Indian  miners  buy  their  food 
ready  cooked.  It  consists  chiefly  of  maize  bread  and 
charqui— slices  of  beef  dried  in  the  sun— great.quan- 
tities  of  which  are  imported  from  the  more  soathera 
republics,  especially  the  Aigentine.  Even  before 
food,  however,  the  chief  comfort  of  the  Indian  is  the 
coca  leaf.  The  coca  plant  is  not  unlike  the  vine  in 
its  appearance.  It  is  cultivated  by  the  Indians  at 
the  foot  and  on  the  sides  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  bears 
a  white  flower,  with  a  small  red  fruit.  At  the  pro- 
per season,  the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  plants, 
carefully  dried,  and  packed  in  bags  containing  each 
from  filty  to  a  hundred  pounds.  They  have  an  aro- 
nuUic  bitter  taste.  The  cholo  never  is  without  his 
little  pouch  of  coca  leaves,  and  a  small  calabash  con- 
taining quick-lime,  or  the  ashes  of  a  hot  root.  He 
first  chews  a  quid  of  leaves  until  it  is  well  moisten- 
ed, and  then  thrusts  a  little  lime  into  the  mass  on  the 
point  of  a  small  stick ;  thereupon  the  mastication  is 
continued  till  the  quid  is  dry.  This  kind  of  refresh- 
ment is  taken  by  the  miners  three  limes  a  day,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  being  set  apart  for  its  enjoyment 
upon  each  occasion ;  and  the  men  will  go  through 
the  most  arduous  toil,  or  travel  for  days  over  the 
mountains,  with  no  other  support  than  coca  leaf.  In 
traveling,  a  quid  is  kept  continually  in  the  mouth. 


On  flfst  using  the  cdte,  there  is  some  exconatioa 
suilbred  by  the  lips ;  this,  however,  passes  off,  aad, 
when  mixed  wif  h  a  little  quinna,  I  must  say  that  I 
have  found  the  stuff  very  agreeable.  It  prodooes  the 
exhilarating  effects  of  opium  without  the  drowaums 
and  stupefaction ;  it  will  ward  off  sleep,  destroy  the 
sense  of  hunger,  and  act  as  a  spur  upon  the  strength 
and  spirit.  The  cholos  who  use  it  regularly  are  ira- 
questionably  healthy  and  long-lived ;  but  the  ooca, 
like  all  other  stimulants,  is  liable  to  sen'oos  abase. 
The  coquero  or  cdca-chewer,  who  is  never  without 
a  ball  of  it  in  his  mouth,  often  passes  the  aigbi 
through  without  sleep ;  he  becomes  debilitated,  lan- 
guid, nervous ;  his  complesion  takes  a  greenish  hoe ; 
and,  if  he  will  persist  in  his  excess — which  soon 
becomes  a  vice  beyond  the  power  of  hia  will— he 
perishes. 

In  the  shops  of  Pasco  are  found  the  products  of  all 
countries.  Bass's  pale  ale  is  in  high  favor  here,  and 
knives  and  forks  carry  the  stamp  of  Sheffield  cutlers. 
I  lemember  being  pleasantly  surprised  in  a  shep- 
herd's hut  on  the  Puna,  at  having  placed  before  me 
some  boiled  maize  on  a  plate  ornamented  with  a  pic- 
ture of  John  Anderson  my  joe  and  his  gude  wife,  with 
two  verses  of  the  soog  beneath  it.  The  Indian  was 
delighted  with  the  pleasure  I  took  in  the  plate,  and 
was  solicitous  to  have  the  lines  translated. 

The  most  common  contents  of  dishes  at  the  foadas 
or  eating-houses,  are  pucheros  and  picantes;  the  ibr- 
mer  a  mixture  of  every  thing— beef,  pork,  tmmotes, 
frijoles,  bananas,  potatoes,  maize,  etc,  higbly  sea- 
soned with  aji— a  sort  of  ground  pepper  of  a  peculiar 
and  pleasant  flavor.  The  latter,  the  picante,  is  com- 
prised of  jerked  beef,  chopped  small,  and  mixed  with 
bread  crumbs  or  crushed  maize.  The  uaoal  liquors 
are  a  sweet  unpleasant  wine,  chicha,  and  gtanpo^ 
the  latter  made  from  fermented  sugar  and  water;  still 
good  wines  are  procurable,  and  spirits  are  much  too 
plentiful.  Under  the  influence  of  spirit  frequent  bat- 
tles occur  among  the  Indians,  in  which  the  loqg  knife 
isfireelynsed. 

As  the  high  table-land  is  altogether  unprodoetive, 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  are  broqgfat  from 
the  valleys  on  the  backs  of  mules.  That  w  the  only 
practicable  mode  of  carriage ;  although  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that,  during  the  War  of  Independence,  ca- 
valry and  artillery  were  transported  to  these  heights, 
and  two  battles  were  fought  close  to  Pasoo.  At  the 
latter  of  these  Bolivar  had  ten  thousand  troops  be- 
sides artillery  in  the  fleld,  and  Canterac,  the  royalist 
general,  opposed  him  with  an  equal  number.  They 
must  certainly  have  had  a  taste  for  fighting  under 
difliculties  if  they  dragged  themselves,  their  guns,  and 
horses  up  these  mountains  for  no  other  porpoae. 

An  English  firm  at  Callao,  which  has  consklemble 
mining  property  on  the  Ceno  de  Pasco,  has  recently 
procured  from  England  a  quantity  of  improved  ma- 
chinery for  the  extraction  of  the  silver  from  its  ore. 
The  old  method  is  still  commonly  practiaed,  thit  is 
to  say,  the  ore  is  amalgamated  with  quictesilver  by 
treading  together  quicksilver  and  ore  beoesth  the 
feet  of  mules  and  horses ;  this  proceeding  cansee  a 
considerable  loss  of  quicksilver— nrins  the  Ihet  of  the 
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animaU,  aad  does  not  prqpwly  fulfill  its  ^ixrpow. 
The  qukUcBilvei^-newly  all  of  which  iftbronglit  from 
Kiurope^-is  aAorward  evapoorated  by  the  appUcatioa 
of  heat.    Coal  is  found  on  the  Puna. 

The  whole  annual  prodiioe  of  the  minee  .of  Ceno 
Paaco  once  reached  the  amount  of  eight  milUoui  of 
dollars,  or  one  millioD,  six  hundred  and  fiity  thoa- 
■and  pounds;  but  the  returns  now  do  not  probably 
reach  half  that  sum.  There  is  in  the  city  a  govem- 
ment  ealablishraent,  at  which  all  the  silver  is  marked 
be£»re  being  sent  to  Lima.  It  is  usually  melted  into 
large  oblong  flat  bars,  some  of  which  weigh  irom 
sixty  to  eighty  pounds.  These  are  conveyed  to  the 
capital  on  mules,  commoaly  with  no  protection  ex- 
cept that  of  the  mule-drivers^  althoi^h  the  Sierra 
nmy  be  swarming  with  the  bandit  montoneros. 
Theae  gantlemen  do  not  consider  it  coavenieat  to 
intercept  the  silver  on  its  downward  passage,  they 
preferring  to  wail  for  the  eoin  that  is  returned  in 
payment.  With  this  upward  freight  a  strong  escort 
is  always  sent,  and  when  it  is  attacked,  a  fierce  bau 
tie  ensues,  that  eaen  ends  in  iavor  of  die  robbers. 

The  singular  accoutrements  of  the  horsemen  are 
among  the  first  things  that  attract  the  aUention  of  the 
stranger  in  Peru.  If  the  rider  be  a  rich  man,  the 
horse  is  almost  hidden  by  a  multilnde  of  straps  and 
ornaments.  The  saddle  is  made  veiy  high  both  on 
ponunel  and  crupper,  leaving  Just  room  foi  the  sider 
to  wedge  himself  into  his  seat  between  them.  Under 
the  saddle  is  the  piHow,  an  aipaea  or  goat's  skin, 
dyed  black,  with  the  wool  combed  out  or  twisted 
with  silver  wire  into  short  curls,  lengtheoid  some- 
times with  long  fringes  of  dyed  alpaca  wool.  The 
stirrups  are  heavy  and  clumsy ;  each  is  a  solid  piece 
oi  wood,  oAen  measuring  twelve  inohes  square  at 
the  bottom,  and  gradnaUy  tapering  to  a  point  where 
it  is  attached  to  the  saddle  by  a  silver  ring ;  on  one 
side  an  opening  is  scooped  out  for  the  foot;  the  other 
three  aides  are  all  highly  polished,  oAen  carved  beau- 
tifully and  inlaid  with  silver.  The  bit  is  very  heavy ; 
often  of  silver.  The  head-band  is  adorned  with  a 
long  fringe  of  plaited  strips  of  leather  rand  the  reins, 
which  are  separate,  pass  through  a  silver  ring,  one 
of  them  being  continued  in  a  long  lash.  In  addition 
to  the  bridle,  the  horse's  head  is  encumbered  with  a 
leathern  halter  covered  with  silver  ornaments.  The 
sportf  are  the  most  preposterous  part  of  the  whole 
equipment.  They  are  so  formed,  that  the  wearer 
can  walk  only  on  his  toes.  The  stem  of  the  spur  is 
often  twelve  inches  long,  and  the  rowel  six  inches 
in  diameter.  Amongst  the  wealthier  classes,  these 
spurs  also,  are  frequently  of  silver.  Every  horseman 
wears  the  poncho;  and  some  ponchos,  from  their 
splendid  colors  and  fine  texture,  are  a  costly  article 
of  dress.  The  horses  that  bear  these  encumbrances 
are  snudl,  but  they  are  well  made  and  active ;  they 
are  not  allowed  to  trot,  but  taught  a  sort  of  amble 
which,  when  the  rider  becomes  used  to  it,  is  an  easy 
kind  of  motion.  It  is  very  rapid.  Horses  are  but 
seldom  used  for  draught,  as,  even  in  the  low  coun- 
try, asses  are  the  ordinary  beasts  of  burden.  These 
are  bred  in  vast  numbers,  and  troops  of  them  are 
constantly  passed  by  the  traveler  on  all  the  roads : 


they  have  no  head-gear,  but  are  driven  in  the  sane 
manner  an  eattle»  the  driver  riding  behind  aimed 
with  a  long  whip.  These  poor  animals  are  most 
cruelly  treated.  Peru  has  been  called  "the  heaven 
of  women,  the  purgatory  of  husbands,  and  the  heU  of 
asses."  The  last  clause  of  the  proverb  cannot  be 
questioned. 

^  The  taste  for  gambling,  so  prevalent  throughoiit 
South  America,  is  most  strongly  developed  at  Ceno 
de  Pasoo.  Piiblic  lotteries  are  dmwn  every  week, 
and  sometimes  every  day  in  the  week.  The  streets 
are  continually  infested  by  fellows  oryiag,  "A  thou- 
sand dollars  to-morrow !"  These  men  carry  books, 
from  which  they  tear,  for  each  customer,  a  ticket, 
prioe  one  shilling,  giving  him  or  her  a  chance  in  the 
next  lottery.  The  prise  \b  sometimes  as  large  as 
five  thousand  dollars,  with  intermediate  ones  ef 
snudler  amouBt.  I  believe  that  the  strictest  impar> 
tiality  and  fairness  characterixe  the  drawing.  AH 
these  lotteries  are  under  government  oontrd. 

The  billiard  and  montero  tablea  are  in  constant  re* 
quest:  dominoes  is  a  favorite  game  in  the  cafia; 
but  those  games  at  cards  which  are  rapid  in  their  re- 
sults, and  depend  wholly  upon  chance,  have  irresisti* 
ble  attractions  for  all  classes.  The  shaven  priest, 
deooqited  with  cross  and  rosary,  may  be  frequeatty 
seen  playing  with  the  ragged  Indian ;  and  instances 
are  told  of  the  wealthy  mine  proprietor  losing,  in  a 
night,  every  dollar  he  possessed  to  one  of  his  own 
ragged  mea. 

The  coek-pit  is  a  favorite  amusement.  The  com- 
batants are  armed  with  one  spur  only;  this  is  a  flat, 
curved,  two-edged  blade,  very  keen,  and  finely  point- 
ed. The  first  blow  commonly  decides  the  battle, 
and  both  cooks  are  oAen  killed.  Hundreds  of  dollars 
change  hands  every  minute :  the  excitement  of  the 
bettors  iB  intense ;  and,  even  here,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  especially  appropriated  to 
the  cock-fight,  the  priest  hands  round  his  begging- 
box,  or  lays  his  dollar  on  a  favorite  bird. 

Ceno  de  Pasco,  although  so  high  up  in  the  world, 
and  so  close  to  the  region  of  eteriuU  snow,  has, 
nevertheless,  a  tolerable  warmth  during  the  day. 
The  nights  are  all  frosty,  and  a  dense  fpg  oAen  en- 
velops the  Puna.  Exoemively  heavy  rain  fells  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year.  But  the  most  sublime 
q;)ectacle  on  the  Andes  is  a  thunder-storm.  It  is  an 
event  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  table-lands,  and  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  one  of  extraordinary 
grandeur.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  spectacle. 

The  lightning  plays  around  the  suounits  of  the 
mountains  in  a  constant  succession  of  brilliant 
flashes,  whilst  the  thunder  is  prolonged  through  the 
deep  ravines  and  distant  valleys,  until  the  echo  of  the 
one  peal  and  the  crash  of  another  blend  together  in 
one  never-ending  roll.  Heavy  fells  of  snow  often 
accompany  these  storms,  and  the  condition  of  travel- 
ers crossing  the  passes  during  one  of  them  is  most 
distressing.  Unable  to  advance  or  to  retreat,  they 
halt  and  wait,  in  momentary  fear  of  being  hurled 
over  the  mountain  sidss.  Blinded  by  snow,  and  by 
the  vivid  flashes,  they  dare  not  proceed;  the  ledges 
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also  are,  perhaps,  so  narrow,  that  if  they  woold  they 
oonid  not  turn  the  mate  round  to  ntraoe  their  steps. 
In  such  a  position  as  this,  men  have  been  compelled 
to  remain  during  many  hours  in  places  where  the 
thermometer  falls  every  night  in  the  jrear  below 
fieeaing  point,  and  where  the  most  intense  darkness 
—whilst  it  fails  to  hide  the  real  dangers,  conjures  up 
imaginary  ones,  which  multiply  all  the  horrors  of  the 


There  are  some  portions  of  Upper  Tetn  which  are 
yet  comparatively  unknown  to  Europeans  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  that  part  of  it  which  has  de- 
clared itself  an  independent  republic,  under  the  name 
of  Bolivia.  Though  possessing  a  coast  town  on  the 
Pacific  of  considerable  extent,  with  several  good  har- 
bors, yet  its  singular  formation  precludes  much  mter- 
course  with  other  countries.  Between  the  Andes 
and  the  sea  is  a  broad  belt  of  barren  desert ;  a  sand 
plain  in  continual  motion.  This  is  traversed  by  a 
few  small  rivers ;  which,  though  very  shallow  and 
often  dry  during  the  summer  months,  render  the 
strips  of  soil  through  which  they  pass  extremely 
fruitful.  Beyond  this  desert,  the  most  inaccessible 
chain  in  the  Andes  rises  and  forbids  approach  to  the 
fair  country  enclosed  within.  On  the  summit  of  this 
chain  is  the  celebrated  mountain  Potosi,  now  nearly 
exhausted  of  iu  treasures :  the  town  is  situated  in  a 
district  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation.  Passing  from 
the  Ceno  de  Fasco  through  the  town  of  Larma,  we 
enter  the  valley  of  Janja,  and  shortly  find  onrBelves 
in  a  country  presenting  a  strange  contrast  to  the  one 
we  have  just  left.  A  succession  of  the  most  fertile 
valleys  in  the  world.  As  the  ascent  of  the  mountain 
conunences  from  the  low  country,  the  sandy  desert 
disappears.  A  rich  coat  of  lucerne  spreads  over  the 
sheltered  hollows.  7ines  and  olives  a|^>ear  in  the 
The  sugar-cane,  the  banana,  the  guava,  and 


niflBberless  tropical  frails  flourish.  At  the  heighf  of 
eight,  and  sometimes  ten  thousand  feet,  Ijoa  Yalles 
of  Bolivia  are  covered  with  the  most  lazanooi 
vegetation.  Forest-trees  of  gigantic  size  are  thictiy 
spread  ov«r  the  mountains.  The  cereals,  which  lh» 
a  sickly  life  down  by  the  sea,  appear  in  these  lofty 
valleys  in  full  vigor :  including  maize,  quinna,  rioe, 
barley,  with  occasional  patches  of  wheat,  thoo^  of 
this  last  the  chief  supply  is  imported  oot  of  Chilx. 
Rich  esculents  and  fruits  unknown  in  other  ooantries 
are  in  abundance.  Amongst  the  former  are  ynea. 
raandive,  and  camotes ;  whilst  the  delicious  cfaerri- 
moya  reigns  supreme  over  them  all. 

The  valleys  of  Upper  Peru,  of  Bolivia,  and  of  the 
province  of  SaMa  in  La  Plata,  are  rich  in  the  most 
valuable  producta.  Exclusive  of  minerals— which 
include  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead— we  have  cof- 
fee, chocolate,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  cochiaeaL 
sarsaparilia,  logwood,  and  an  infinity  of  similar  pro- 
ductions. Cattle  are .  numerous :  mules  and  horses 
abundant.  And,  above  all,  the  men  are  noted  for 
their  generosity  and  hospitality,  and  the  women  for 
their  grace  and  beauty. 

What  a  contrast  between  these  glorious  vaUeyt— 
in  which  Rasselas  might  well  have  lived— and  the 
ragged  heights  of  the  silver  city,  Ceno  Fittoo :  its 
dirty  streets,  and  half-savage  people ;  its  unhealthy 
mines,  and  blaokened  smelting-funMees;  its  bare 
rocks  and  scrubby  patches  of  brown  iierbage  aflbrd- 
iog  a  scanty  subsistence  to  its  floeis  of  Bbiaggy 
llamas. 

It  is  a  eharm  to  travelers  among  the  Andes,  that, 
within  their  limits,  these  vast  mountains  encktte 
every  climate     Within  the  range  of  one  degree  of 
latitude,  we  may  sit  and  bum  under  a  palm-tree,  or 
lie  down  upon  a  bed  of  Alpine  i 
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Was  it  a  dream  that  earns  to  me, 

That  men's  eere-wom  faces  seemed  to  be 

Clothed  with  a  oalm  aeraiuty— 

A  peaoefal  holineee; 
A  spirit'!  voioe,  that  said,  no  more 
Shall  the  blood  of  man  like  water  pour, 
Staining  the  flowers  on  earth's  green  floor, 

That  fain  his  path  woold  bless  ? 

Was  it  a  vision  of  the  night, 

Hiaking  each  child  eeem  an  angel  bright, 

Free  from  earth'i  mildew,  sin's  withering  bligh: 

That  falls  npon  the  yonng; 
Oraeefbl  and  winning  everyv^here, 
Grown  like  the  flowers  by  God'i  own  ears, 
Like  them  blooming  as  freeh  end  fair. 

Earth's  hills  and  vslss  among  f 


Was  it  a  dream,  that  men  did  feel 
Themselves  as  brothers  for  wo  or  weal , 
Seeking  the  wonnde  of  life  to  heal 

With  soothing  words  of  lovs; 


Speaking  to  eaeh  asoa  he  wsads, 
Grasping  ia  svery  hand  a  friend's, 
Smoothing  the  path  of  Age  that  taads 
So  tremblingly  above  f 

Was  it  a  dream,  that  woman's  lot 
Was  with  onUndness  never  fraoght ; 
That  her  afleetioos  ne'er  were  sooght 

To  be  as  worthless  spumed  f 
No  dream !  bnt  't  wss  a  glimpse  of  yean 
Whoee  coming  bright  as  the  son  appears, 
Drying  the  dew  of  earthly  tears 

From  eyes  like  flowers  uptomed. 

The  aged  feel  its  eheeriiig  ray. 

Though,  like  pale  stars  at  the  break  of  day. 

Its  glory  eoinsc  as  they  pass  away 

Into  a  realm  nntrod ! 
Bat  may  the  yoong  live  to  beheld 
Those  golden  days  so  long  foretold, 
Whan  eaeh  lone  waad'rer  to  the  fold 

Shall  be  leeUined  by  God  • 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


JUtiben  Medtieott,  or  Th$  Coming  Man.  Bf  M.  W.  San- 
ag€f  Author  qf  "  The  Bachdor  tif  tJu  aOcmy,"  tte. 
Neto  York :  i).  Appieton  f  Co.  1  vol.  Who. 
"  The  Bachelor  of  the  Albany"  was  a  novel  in  whieh 
eonuDon  eenae  wae  made  to  ontahine  and.oatiparkle  pent* 
dox  itself;  and  <<  Reaben  Medlicott,"  though  inferior  in 
snstained  biillianoy  of  exeeution,  is  a  worthy  snoeessor 
to  the  «  Bachelor.*)  Hie  object  of  the  book  is  to  exhibit 
the  career  of  a  vatn  whose  head  is  stnlled  with  moltifa- 
rious  information,  who  possesses  mediocre  bat  varied 
talents,  and  who  mistakes  a  ilaent  nse  of  words  relating 
to  nniversal  ideas  and  generalized  truths  for  the  power  to 
wield  principles.  He  accordingly  fails  in  every  thing  he 
nndertakes.  He  cannot  eonnect  his  words  with  aifitirs ; 
practical  life  refuses  all  alliance  with  him.  He  becomes 
a  lawyer,  but  despising/  details,  and  aspiring  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  law,  it  is  soon  discovered  that  he  has  neither 
technical  knowle4ge  nor  grasp  of  principles.  He  is  a 
great  orator  at  philanthropic  meetings,  and  his  friends 
think  he  will  make  a  great  impression  in  Parliament.  He 
is  accordingly  '<  put  up'*  as  a  candidate,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  election  is  one  of  the  most  mirth-provoking 
pieces  of  satire  in  the  novel.  He  is  elected,  but  is  re- 
raorseleesly  coughed  down  in  the  House.  Then,  like  all  men 
of  his  peculiar  kind,  he  makes  a  voyage  to  America,  to 
see  if  he  cannot  succeed  in  the  knd  of  talkers.  He  thinks 
that  he  has  some  Mrorda  in  his  wosdrobe  of  verbiage  whieh 
will  induce  the  Southern  Steles  to  abolish  slavery.  He 
fails  in  this,  also,  and  the  author  conduota  him  Ibrough 
yarioas  other  experiments  to  the  close  of  his  useless  life. 
The  novel  is  exactly  calculated  for  the  present  Ume,  and 
will  exercise  a  good  Inflaenee  if  generally  read.  The 
writ«r*s  own  priaelplet  are  neither  very  lofty  nor  very 
broed,  but  he  has  the  merit  of  resolving  all  moral  babbles 
"  into  thsir  elemental  sods." 

Th4  BelipM  qfVttitK;  or  a  rictl  to  a  Rtligious  SeopHe. 

Boston :  CrosJbffi  NichoU  f  Co.  1  vol.  ISmo. 

This  volume  is  by  professor  Henry  Rogers,  of  England, 
the  author  of  some  of  the  ablest  articles  in  the  late  num- 
bers of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  a  most  learned,  ac- 
complished, and  earnest  writer  on  religious  subjects.  The 
work  is  in  the  form  of  adialogue,  which  enables  the  author 
to  represent  peculiarities  of  character  as  well  as  opinion, 
and  give  conversational  ease  to  the  statement  of  the 
weightiest  truths.  The  reasoning,  also,  is  more  reedily 
followed  from  its  being  in  the  shape  of  debate,  our  interest 
in  the  persons  stinralating  our  attention  to  what  they  say. 
The  two  sceptical  assumptions  principally  assailed  in  the 
volume  are  theee :  "  that  a  revelation  fh>m  Ood  to  men, 
through  the  agency  of  a  hookj  is  an  unreasonable  tenet  of 
belief;  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  miracle  should 
occur,  and  impossible  that  its  occurrence  should  be  authen- 
ticated." The  rationalists  of  sll  classes  are  vigorously 
aaailed,  Mr.  Neuman,  of  England,  and  Mr.  Theodore 
Perker,  of  the  United  States,  being  the  principal  persons 
against  whose  theoriee  the  author  directs  his  argament. 
The  style  of  the  work  is  fluent  and  animated,  sometimes 
rising  to  eloquence,  and  not  without  some  fine  ejcamplee 
of  humor  and  wit.  The  chapter  on  '*  The  Blank  Bible," 
is  a  very  felidtous  specimen  of  the  author's  power  of 
r:im!Iiarizing  and  popularizing  his  views  by  striking  illus- 


Aneimt  Egypt  undtr  th$  Pharaohs,  By  John  Kmrieky 
A.  M,    Ntw  York :  RsdJUld,  8  vols.  Wno. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  work  on  a  conntry  whieh  has, 
of  late  years,  increased  in  interest  to  Europeans,  and 
been  the  subject  of  the  most  painstaking  and  profound  re- 
searsh.  Its  history  ii  to  he  gathered  from  a  multitude  of 
hints,  whieh  only  higenuity  can  interpret  and  follow 
out.  Hie  object  of  Mr.  Kennck'e  volumes  is  to  give  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  results  of  the  researehee  of  all 
travelsrs,  artists,  interpretators,  and  critics,  who  have 
made  Egyptian  arehseology  and  history  their  study;  and 
to  describe,  from  knowledge  thus  obtained,  ><  the  land  and 
the  people  of  Egypt,  their  arts  and  sciences,  their  civil 
institutions,  and  their  religious  faith  and  usages,"  and  to 
relate  their  history  from  the  earliest  records  of  the  mo- 
narchy to  its  final  absorption  in  the  empire  of  Alexander. 
The  plan  is  an  extensiTS  one,  and  seems  to  us  soccess- 
fully  executed.  It  is  the  only  work  whieh  combines  the 
resnlts  to  which  the  many  explorers  of  Egyptian  roysteriee 
have  arrived,  and  may  therefore  be  confidently  recom- 
mended to  the  general  reader  as  Ancient  Egypt,  "  accord- 
ii«  to  the  latest  dates." 

Parisian  Sights  and  Frtnch  PrineipUs  Sun  Through 
Anuriean  Sptetaelet.  Ntw  York :  Harper  ^  Brothtrs. 
Ivol.Vhno. 

Few  titlee  are  more  descriptive  than  the  present.  It  is 
a  view  of  French  society,  amnsements,  morals,  manners, 
and  government,  by  an  intelligent  and  faiquisitive  Ame- 
rican, who  has  glanced,  with  his  spectacled  eyes  into 
many  nooks  and  comers  of  Parisian  life,  not  open  to  the 
ordinary  obeerrer.  We  have  some  doubts  whether  the 
representation  is  a  moral  one,  though  seen  from  am  Ame- 
rican point  of  view,  especially  that  portion  referring  to 
the  peculiar  relations  between  the  sexes  in  Paris.  Bat 
there  is  a  gieet  deal  of  innocent  information  given  in  the 
volume  which  we  have  seen  in  no  other;  and  the  book  ie 
invaluable  to  the  traveler  as  a  sort  of  piquant  guide. 
The  Harpers  have  issued  it,  profusely  illustrated  by  ele- 
gant wood-outs,  and  excellently  printed,  for  only  eighty- 
three  cents.  As  it  is  a  copyright  volume,  this  price  is 
low  even  for  each  cheapeners  of  books  as  they  are. 


PhUosophsrs  and  Aetrsstss.    Bp  Arsons  Houssapt.    Now 
York :  Bsdfisld,   8  vols.  18mo. 

Theee  volnmee,  like  thoee  on  the  "  Men  and  Women  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,"  which  preceded  them,  an  de- 
voted to  a  description  of  the  profligate  society  of  Paris 
during  the  raign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  have  all  the  lightness, 
brilliancy,  and  bhind  un-morality  characteristic  of  their 
author.  The  painters,  sculptors,  poets  and  philosopbsrs 
of  the  age,  are  all  exhibited  on  their  soft  side,  and  the 
book  demonstrates  how  little  the  ostentatious  professors 
of  reason,  who,  in  their  writings,  were  lifted  so  far  above 
the  prqudices  and  passions  of  mankind,  were  guided  by 
reason  in  their  conduct.  Voltaire,  eepecially,  is  shown  to 
be  the  mere  slave  of  the  caprices  of  the  eeveral  women  he 
loved.  He  was  worse  ofl"  than  many  a  hen-peeked  hus- 
band. The  volnmee  are  elegantly  printed,  and  are 
adorned  with  fine  portraits  of  Voltaire  and  Madame  de 
Par^bere. 
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Comparative  Phfsiognemp;  or  Re9emUa$uei  betwtem  Af<i» 
and  Animals.  By  Janus  IT.  Re^fieldy  M.  D.  Illus- 
trated by  330  Engravings.  New  York :  Reifield,  1  vol. 
6oo. 

Thi>  book  if  exceedingly  iagenioai,  and  u  brilliant  and 
readable  as  it  is  ingenioua.  The  writer  is  bold  to  audacity 
in  his  eriticisma  on  men  and  on  clasaea,  and  erery  page  is 
racy  with  individual  pecaliaritiea.  We  do  not  know 
wkekfaer  tfie  volame  ia  a  aoieattfie  joke  or  not,  bat  the  re- 
aemblanoea  the  author  tracea  betWMB  men  and  BBimaU 
are  often  very  happy,  and  aeem  to  point  to  aome  ooenlt 
prineiple  of  organlzatioii  and  ezpreeaion.  Hogs,  monkaTa, 
eata,  iiarea,  ftnee,  Uona,  are  made  to  repeat  themaelfM  in 
faoman  heada  and  «Q«mtenaneec  with  atertltaig  «iftot.  7he 
author  haa  giveit  oa  about  a  hundred  portraita  of  eminrat 
men  and  women,  with  their  aaiinal  prototypea  annexad; 
and  in  addition  to  thia  he  tua  gteatttUaed  the  ahape  aad 
expreaaion  of  whole  elaaaaa  of  men  into  one  portrait,  and 
then,  potting  «  pig  or  a  fox  by  Us  aide,  aaya  eonfiimtly  to 
the  reader,  **  judge  ye.'*  The  book  ia  a  veryamuaiag 
one,  eren  if  it  faav«  bat  a  fabdltal  yalue  aa  regarda  the 
leading  idea  of  the  HUthor>i  tKbory . 

FaHssf  th€  Potter.  The  Life  of  Bernard  Pamsy^  qf 
Sainus;  his  Labors  and  Biseoperies  in  Art  and  SHenUy 
etc.  By  Henry  Motley.  Boston:  TieknoTf  Heed  §• 
Fields.    £  vols.  16mo. 

The  subject  of  thia  biography  ia  probably  but  little 
known  in  the  United  States,  though  the  admirable  aoeount 
of  his  life  and  character  printed  in  these  elegant  yolumaa, 
will  doubtless  make  him  familiar  to  many  who  never  be- 
fore heard  his  name.  He  lived  an  eventful  life  between 
the  years  1507  and  1580,  "  one  of  the  obecurely  great," 
■ays  BCr.  Motley,  **vaoog  the  promiaaotly  little'^  of  his, 
day.  The  yolamee  giv*  an  animated  pieture  of  the  eivil 
and  religiouB  dieoOTda  c€  Pranoe  in  the  sixteenth  eeatary, 
in  donneetion  with  the  namtive  of  the  privations,  pene- 
eatioos,  ead  imprisonmenta  which  Fttli«y  nnderweot  on 
•eeount  of  his  heretioal  opinions .  As  r^gsrdi  both  powers 
of  mind  and  honesty  of  eharacter  he  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time ;  and  truth  owes  a  debt  to 
his  biographer  for  rescuing  his  servioee  to  art,  to  acienee, 
to  religion,  and  to  France,  from  the  obliviott  into  wtdeh 
tiiey  were  fhat  felling.  The  book  has  the  interest  of  a 
romance,  and  may  be  claaaed  among  the  most  captivating 
biographies  written  during  the  present  century. 

rUlage  Life  in  Egypt.  With  Sketches  of  the  SeM.  By 
Bayle  St.  John.  Author  qf  **  AAvemfmes  in  th/s  L9xyan 
Desort.^'  Boston:  Tidmor,  Beed  f  Fields.  2  vols. 
IBmg. 

A  book  of  travels  so  rare  and  atrange  in  its  incidents 
and  descriptions,  devoted  to  scenes  and  people  so  dlflbrent 
from  thMe  eenii^  .within  the  obeerrotiaa  of  ecdiMir  Ira- 
veien,  and  vsritten  with  such  thorough  knowledgt  of  the 
■nhject,  as  thia  book  of  Bayle  8t.  John,  is  a  luxury  to 
nad.  It  giyei  a  eomplete  iaaight  into  the  poor  laborii^ 
population  of  Egypt,  and  palpably  eixhihits  the  abyasse  of 
degradation  and  misery  into  which  tyranny  relentlessly 
plunges  the.  people  it  pretends  to  govern.  The  manners 
•nd  eostoras  which  Bt.  John  describee,  have  aooftatiasfe 
the strangeeffect  on  the  imagination,  which  mighl  oeme 
from  reading  an  acoonnt  of  thills  aa  Ihey  ave  i«  aonte 
other  planet.  The  book  is  admirably  written,  haa^  in  its 
diction,  that  air  of  luxnrions  repoeo  which  tonriele  teem 
to  eatch  from  the  climate  of  Egypt,  and  ia  a  worthy  oom- 
faniOB  to  Kinglake's  "  Bothen''  and  Warbnrton^  <<  Cres- 
cent and  the  Croes.'*  It  is  published,  from  «dvaaoe 
sheets,  ia  Ticknor  A  Co.'a  moat  elegant  and  tasteful  style. 


A  Journai  kept  during  a  Summer  Tomr,  for  the  CkHdm 

of  a  VUlage  Sehool.   By  the  author  o/"  Jhet9  Beriert," 

etc.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  f  Co.    1  vol.  ISaw. 

This  delightful  volume  is  divided  into  thre^  puti— the 

first  giving  an  account  of  a  tour  from  Oatend  to  tliebka  of 

Constance,  the  aecond  from  the  lake  to  tha  SinqiloB,  aad 

the  third  from  the  Simplon  through  Tyrol  to  Genoa.    Itii 

laden  with  information,  of  especial  interest  to  the  young, 

is  written  in  a  atyle  of  much  denmeas  and  simplicity,  aad 

is  pervaded  by  that  aweet  and  genial  tone  of  morality 

and  religion,  eharacteristic  of  all  the  writiags  of  Miss 

Sewall. 

ComfOftivo  PtweMogy  md  Vw^rsed  Ammtan-  Y^geta- 

Mi  Porttmitei^  Character . .  By  M*  Bdgewmnh  XoMnn, 

Mt  D.    New  Yoik :  JbwlM^I*  WslU,    1  «ei.  tSkew. 

The  ingeaioqa  a«thor  at  thia  flingBlcr  voteme  mnkss 

botany  apeak  the  laqgnags  of  ^wtsdenbotfiMMai,  Foo- 

rieneiii,niyit»eim,aadmanyother<«iuortk*dny.   Itjs 

as  eaiious  a  theory  oC  symbolism  as  we  teve  •▼«  read, 

and  whatever  nay  be  thought  of  the  acieatifia  valaeof  the 

writer's  atatementsi,  they  aust  be  adadttad  to  be  exeeed- 

ingly  intereating  and  eutartaining. 

MenU  Wives.  By  Wiaiam  M.  Thaduray.  New  York :  D. 

Appleton  f  Co.    1  vol.  lOmo. 

The  artielea  of  which  this  volume  is  made  up  were  ori- 
ginally written  for  Fraser*s  filagazina,  under  the  aiias  of 
George  Fltz-Boodle.  They  have  all  iht  unreined  hearti- 
ness  of  wit  and  humor  for  which  that  periodical  was  once 
so  celebrated,  and  are  as  worthy  of  Thackeray's  gtmat 
as  the  '*  Yellowplush  Correspondence"  itself,  whiefa  was 
written  for  the  same  magazine.  Prom  siv  and  aeardiiog 
satire  to  ndrthfU  caricature,  there  ia  hardly  a  regfoo  oC 
the  ludferons  which  this  little  volume  does  not  occupy  and 
llluatrAte.  It  forms  one  of  the  series  oTAppleton's  Popu- 
lar Library. 

The  Sagh  Pass;  or  14ft  on  the  Boeder.  By  Corn  Meat- 
gomery.  New  York :  Geo.  P.  Fumam.  1  eel.  ISmw. 
This  volome  belongs  lo  th*  oiigianl  aad  eopy-rigted 
series  of  Putnam*a  Semi-Monfldy  LShcary,  aad  like  the 
other  numbera,  ia  placed  at  the  low  price  of  twenty-firs 
centa.  The  aulhoreea  of  the  preeent  work  haa  writtea  a 
very  entertaining  narrative  of  her  experiences  of  Tezu 
border-life,  and,  with  ahrewd  powers  of  observation  and  a 
tact  for  character  peculiarly  feminine,  alie  combines  manlf 
qualities  of  thought  and  courage.  Her  deaeription  of  Peon 
slavery  is  worthy  the  attention  of  statesmen. 

Storistfrom  BUekwood.  Ntw  YtA  r  B.  AfpUton  f  Ce. 
\  vol.  teme.  (ApipUteek^t  Pspater  Xiirnry.) 
Theee  stories  ar».  entitled  «  The  First  sad  List  Dia- 
ner,"  "Maiavolti,"  '*The  Iron  Shroud,"  <*  The  Aven- 
ger," *^The  AnwHmcemeataasdThresBaoms,"  "Nicho- 
lasDunka,"  and  "Fortnae-huntiBvBxtiaonliBsry."  Fev 
of  theie  are  any  better  in  plot  or  style  than  the  ddiaaiy 
rua  of  tales  contributed  to  American  mngaTJasa.  <'  The 
Ftrtt  and  Lost  Dinner"  end  "  Nieholas  Donka,"  are  (mt- 
haps  the  best  in  the  oolieotUm. 

The  hboee  of  WeUi^tom  tend  Potl.    From  the  Louden 

Timn.    New  YoA:  D.  Appleton  f  Co.    {AfpleteeU 

Popular  Lihmry*)    lail.Umo* 

Theiife  of  WeUii^toa,  in  thia  volome,  was  pubhsM 

in  The  Times  the  day  after  his  death,  and  was  vnt- 

tea,  it  ia  aiid,  eix  yeeia  ego»  to  he  ueed  «e  sooaaasMdid. 

It  is  quite  a  long  and  obis  eoransry  of  the  eveati  of  the 

duke's  nMBiorable  career,  and  wili  he  reed  at  presatt  with 

great  intereat.    The  Ufs  of  Fnel  is  ales  waU-wrhttn  and 

discriminating. 


8IF8    OF    PUNCH. 


KENSINGTON  QARDENS.    A  POSER  FOR  PAPA. 

<<La!  Fa,  dear!  What  is  the  meaning  of  *KoelruteriaFaniculata;'  and  why  should  such  a  little  tree 
have  such  a  very  long  name  ?." 


Harrt  {to  Tom.)  There 's  onaywat  boi* about  a  Wateiing-plaoe— they  sell  such  horrid  Cigars. 


The  Advflitage  of  Sitting  next  to  a  Family  Pew. 


*'THAT  IS  THE  QUSSTZON." 
Is  Weaketi  to  be  generally  wore  this  Seeioii  ? 


